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Behold  now,  patient  and  reflecting 
reader — for  in  your  eyes  it  is  anxiously 
desired  that  this  history  (however  im- 
]>erfect1y  given)  may  find  favour— 
the  dreadful — the  desperate  reverse  in 
Mr  Aubrey*s  circumstances.  He  has 
suddenly  fallen  from  a  very  command- 
ing position  in  society :  from  that  of  a 
high-born  English  gentleman^ possess- 
ed of  a  fine  unencumbered  income,  and 
all  of  luxury  and  splendour,  and  of 
opportunity  for  gratifying  a  disposi- 
tion of  noble  munificence,  that  it  can 
secure — and  whose  qualifications  and 
prospects  justified  him  in  aspiring  to 
the  highest  senatorial  distinction  : — 
behold  him,  I  say,  with  his  beloved 
and  helpless  family,  sunk — Slower  than 
into  straitened  circumstances  — be- 
neath even  poverty — into  debt — and 
that  of  a  hopeless  description  t — 
seeing  that  no  one  can  be  so  secure, 
but  that  all  this,  or  something  of  the 
like  kind,  may  one  day  or  other  hap- 
pen to  him,  His  hoped  that  it  will  be 
found  neither  uninteresting  nor  unin- 
structive  to  watch  carefully  and  close- 
ly the  present  condition  and  conduct 
of  the  Aubreys. 


Bound  hand  and  foot— so  to  speak 
—as  Mr  Aubrey  felt  himself,  and  en- 
tirely at  the  mercy  of  Mr  Titmouse 
and  his  solicitors,  Messrs  Quirk,  Gam- 
mon, and  Snap,  what  could  he  but 
submit  to  almost  any  terms  on  which 
they  chose  to  insist  ?~It  will  be  re- 
collected that  Mr  Gammon*s  propo- 
sal* was,  that  Mr  Aubrey  should 
forthwith  discharge,  without  scrutiny, 
their  bill  of  L.3946,  Us.  6d. ;  give 
sufficient  security  for  the  payment  of 
the  sum  of  L.  10,000  to  Mr  Titmouse, 
within  twelve  or  eighteen  months* 
time,  and  two  promissory  notes  for  the 
sum  of  L.5000  each,  payable  at  some 
future  period,  as  to  which  he  had  to 
rely  solely  on  the  sincerity  and  for* 
bearance  of  Mr  Gammon,  and  the 
ratification  of  his  acts  by  Mr  Tit- 
mouse. This  proposal  was  duly  com« 
municated  by  the  unfortunate  Aubrey 
to  Messrs  Runnington,  who  obtain- 
ed a  fortnight*s  time  in  which  to  deli- 
berate upon  it ;  at  the  end  of  which 
period,  he  was  advised  by  them  to  ac- 
cept the  proposed  terms  as  unques* 
tionably  fair,  and,  under  circumstances, 
much  more  lenient  than  could  have 
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been  expected.  This  might  be  so; 
but  yety  how  dismaying  and  hopeless 
to  him  the  idea  of  carrying  it  into  ef- 
fect 1  How,  mdeed,  was  it  to  be  done? 
First  of  aWf  how  wore  Messrs  Run- 
ningtons'  and  Mr  Parktnson*s  bills  to 
be  got  rid  of^the  former  amountinj^ 
to- L.  1670,  12s.,  the  latter  toL.756? 
And  how  were  Mr  Aubrey  and  his 
family  to  live  in  the  meanwhile,  and 
how,  moreover,  were  to  be  met 
the  expenses  of  his  legal  education  ? 
As  was  intimated  in  a  former  part  of 
this  hutory,  all  that  Mr  Aubrey  had, 
on  settling  in  London,  was  L.3000 
stock  (equal  to  L.2640  of  money) 
and  L.423  in  his  banker's  hands  ;~so 
that  all  his  cash  in  hand  was  L.3063 ; 
and  if  he  were  to  devote  the  whole  of  it 
to  the  discharge  of  the  three  attorneys' 
bills  which  he  owed,  he  would  still 
leave  a  gross  balance  unpaid  of 
L.3dl0,  6s.  6d.  I  And  yet  for  him 
to  talk  of  givitig  security  for  the  pay- 
ment of  L.  10,000  within  eighteen 
months,  and  his  own  notes  of  hand  for 
L.  10,000  more  t  It  was  really  almost 
maddening  to  sit  down  and  contem- 
plate all  this.  But  he  could  not  fold 
bis  arms  in  impotence  and  despair- 
he  must  look  his  difficulties  straight  in 
the  face,  and  do  the  best  that  was  in 
his  power.  He  resolved  to  devote 
every  farthing  he  had,  except  L.200, 
to  the  liquidation  of  Messrs  Quirk, 
Gammon,  and  Snap's  account,  and  (in 
smaller  proportion)  of  those  also  of 
Messrs  Runnington  and  Mr  Parkin- 
son :  if  necessary  he  resolved,  though 
his  heart  thrilled  with  anguish  at  the 
thought,  to  sell  his  books,  and  the 
remnant  of  old  family  plate  that  he  had 
preserved.  Then  be  would  strain  every 
nerve  to  contribute  towards  the  support 
of  himself  and  of  his  family — poor 
oppressed  soul ! — by  his  literary  exer- 
tions, in  every  moment  that  he  could 
spare  from  his  legal  studies ;  and  prac- 
tise the  severest  economy  that  was 
consistent  with  health  and  the  preser- 
vation of  a  respectable  exterior.  He 
resolved  also,  though  with  a  shudder, 
to  commit  himself  to  Gammon  and 
Titmouse *s  mercy,  by  handing  to 
them  (though  a  fearful  farce  it  seemed) 
his  two  notes  of  hand  for  L.  10,000 — 
payable  on  demand — for  such  G  amnion 
intimated  was  usual  in  such  a  case,  and 
would  be  required  in  the  present  one. 
But  whither  was  be  to  look  for  secu- 
rity for  the  payment  of  L.  10,000 
within  eighteen  months*  time  ?    This 
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was  a  matter  that  indeed  staggered 
him,  and  almost  prostrated  his  energies 
whenever  he  directed  them  to  the 
subject;  it  occasioned  him  inexpreS'* 
sible  agitation  and  anguish.  Indi- 
viduals there  were,  he  believed — he 
knew — ^who  would  cheerfully  enter 
into  the  desired  security  on  his  be- 
half; but  what*  a  mockery  —  cruel 
and  insulting !  For  them  to  be  asked 
to  secure  his  payment  of  the  sum  at 
the  time  mentioned,  was,  in  effect^ 
palpably  asking  them  to  pay  the  money 
for  him,  and  in  that  light  they  could 
not  but  view  such  an  application. 
The  reader  will  easily  understand  the 
potency  of  such  considerations  upon 
so  sensitive  and  high-minded  a  person 
as  Aubrey.  While  revolving  these 
distracting  and  harassing  topics  in  his 
mind,  the  name  of  Lord  de  la  Zouch 
always  presented  itself  to  him.  Had 
be  not  solemnly^— repeatedly— piSp£^e</ 
himself  to  communicate  with  that  kind 
and  wealthy  and  generous  nobleman,  in 
such  an  emergency  as  the  present?  His 
lord$bip*s  income  was  at  least  eighty 
or  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  a-year ; 
his  habits  were  simple  and  unosten-. 
tatious,  though  he  was  of  a  truly  mu- 
ni6cent  disposition ;  and  he  had  not  a 
large  and  expensive  family — bis  only 
child  being  Mr  Delamere.  He  had 
ever  professed,  and,  as  far  as  he  had 
hitherto  had  an  opportunity,  proved 
himself  to  be  a  devoted,  a  most  affec- 
tionate friend  to  Mr  Aubrey : — did  not 
Providence,  then,  seem  to  point  him 
out  distinctly  as  one  who  should  be 
applied  to,  to  rescue  from  destruction 
a  fallen  friend?  And  why  should 
Aubrey  conjure  up  an  array  of  ima« 
ginary  obstacles,  arising  out  of  ex- 
cessive and  morbid  fastidiousness  ? 
And  whom  were  such  scruples  redu- 
cing to  destitution  along  with  him  ?•— 
his  wife,  his  children,  his  devoted  and 
noble-minded  sister  I  But,  alas!  the 
thought  of  sweet  Kate  suggested  an- 
other source  of  exquisite  pain  and  em- 
barrassment to  Aubrey,  who  well 
knew  the  ardent  and  inextinguishable 
passion  for  her  entertained  by  young 
Delamere.  'Twas  true  that  to  pacify 
his  father,  and  also  not  to  grieve  or 
harass  Miss  Aubrey  by  the  con- 
stant attentions,  with  which  he  would 
have  otherwise  followed  her,  he  had 
consented  to  devote  himself  with  great 
assiduity  and  ardour  to  his  last  yearns 
studies  at  Oxford ;  yet  was  he  by  no 
means  an  infrequent  visiter  at  Vivian 
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Street,  resolutely  regardleu  of  the 
earnest  eetreaties  of  Miss  Aubrejr* 
and  eyea  of  her  brother.  Not  that 
there  was  ever  any  thiog  indelicate  or 
obtmsiTein  bisattentioiw  ;-^how  coiiid 
it  be?  Alas!  Kate  really  loved  him^ 
and  it  required  no  very  great  acute* 
ness  in  Delamere  to  discover  It.  He 
was  as  fiDOi  handsome^  a  young  fellow 
as  yoD  could  see  any  where ;  frank« 
high-spirited^  aceomplisbed,  with  an 
ezeeediogly  elegant  deportment,  and 
simple,  winning  manners — and  could 
she  but  be  touched  with  a  lively  sense  of 
the  noble  disinterestedness  of  his  at- 
tachment to  her!  I  declare  that  Kate 
▼rote  him  several  letters  in  dbsuasion 
of  his  addresses,  that  wore  such  a  ge- 
nuine and  determined  air  of  repulsion 
as  would  have  staggered  most  men ; 
hot  young  Delamere  cared  not  one 
straw  for  any  of  them :  let  Kate  vary 
her  tone  as  she  pleased,  he  simply  toki 
her  that  be  had  sent  them  to  his  mo- 
ther, who  said  they  were  very  good 
letters  indeed ;  so  he  would  make  a 
potntofreadiogall  she  would  fiendhim, 
and  80  forth.  Whep  Kate,  with  too 
solemn  an  emphasis  to  be  mistaken  or 
encoontered  with  raillery,  assured 
him  that  nothing  upon  earth  should 
preTail  upon  her  to  quit  her  present 
station  in  her  brother's  family,  at  all 
e?ents  until  he  had  completely  sur- 
mounted all  his  troubles,  Delamere, 
with  looks  of  fond  admiration,  would 
reply  that  it  signified  nothing,  as  he 
was  prepared  to  wait  her  pleasure,  and 
submit  to  any  caprice  or  unkind  ness 
which  her  heart  would  let  her  exhibit. 
I  must  own  that  poor  Kate  was,  on 
more  than  one  occasion  of  his  exhibit- 
iug  traits  of  delicate  generosity  to- 
wards her  brother,  so  moved  and 
melted  towards  her  lover,  that  she 
could^shall  1  say  it  ? — have  sunk  in- 
to  his  arms  in  silent  and  passionate 
acquiescence ;  for  her  heart  had, 
indeed,  long  been  really  his.  Now,  I 
say,  when  Mr  Aubrey  adverted  for 
a  moment  to  this  state  of  things,  was 
it  not  calculated  a  thousand- fold  to 
enhance  the  difficulty  of  his  applying 
to  the  father  of  Delamere  f  So  in- 
deed it  was  ;  and,  torn  with  confiict- 
ing  emotions  and  considerations  of  this 
kind,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  fort- 
night granted  to  him  for  deliberation 
had  elapsed,  before  he  eould  make  up 
his  mind  to  apply  to  Lord  de  la 
Zoucb.  At  length,  however,  he  de- 
termmed  to  do  so ;  and  when  he  had 
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dropped  into  the  Post- Office  bit  letter 
i— one  in  every  line  of  which  the  noble 
and  generous  person  to  whom  it  wat 
addressed  might  easily  detect  the 
writhings  of  its  writer's  wounded  fpuit 
and  broken  heart — he  looked  indeed  a 
melancholy  object  The  inetant  that, 
by  dropping  his  letter  into  the  box,  he 
had  Lrrecoverably  parted  with  ail  con- 
trol over  it,  and  to  Lord  de  U  Zouch 
it  must  go,  Aubrey  felt  as  if  he  would 
have  given  the  world  to  recall  it. 
Never  had  he  heaved  so  many  pro- 
found sighs,  and  felt  so  utterly  miser- 
able and  destitute  as  during  bis  walk 
homeward  that  afternoon.  There  thegr 
did  not  know  of  the  step  he  had  in- 
tended to  take,  nor  did  he  tell  them 
that  he  had  taken  it.  When  be  saw 
his  sister  he  felt  sick  at  heart ;  and  di^^ 
ring  the  whole  of  the  evening  was  so 
oppressed  and  subdued,  that  the  faint 
anxious  raillery  of  Mrs  Aubrey  and 
Kate,  and  the  unconscious  sportive- 
ness  of  his  children,  served  only  to 
deepen  the  gloom  that  was  around  his 
spirit.  He  had  requested  Lord  de  la 
Zouch  to  address  his  answer  to  him 
at  the  Temple ;  and  sure  enough,  by 
return  of  post,  Mr  Aubrey  found  ly- 
ing on  his  desk,  on  reaching  toe 
Temple  in  the  morning,  a  letter  ad- 
dressed, "  Charles  Aubrey,  Esq.,  at 
Weasel's,  Esq.,  No.  8,  Pome- 
granate Court,  Temple,  London  ;'* 
and  franked,  **  De  la  Zouch.'' 

"  I  shall  return  presently,"  said  Mr 
Aubrey  to  the  eleik,  with  as  much 
calmness  as  he  eould  assume,  having 
put  the  letter  into  his  pocket,  resolving 
to  go  into  the  Temple  gardens  and 
there  read  it,  where  any  emotion  which 
it  might  excite  would  be  unobserv- 
ed. Having  at  length  seated  him- 
self on  a  bench,  under  one  of  the 
old  trees  near  the  river,  with  a  some- 
what tremulous  hand  he  took  out 
and  opened  the  letter,  and  read  as 
follows : — 

"  FothMBgham  CasUe,  18Ui  July,  16—. 
•*  My  very  dear  Aubrey, 

•'  If  you  really  value  my  friendship, 
never  pain  my  feelings  again  by  ex- 
pressions of  distrust  as  to  the  issue  of 
any  application  of  yours  to  me,  such 
as  are  contaiued  in  your  letter  bow 
lying  before  me.  Has  any  thing  tha 
has  ever  hitherto  passed  between  us 
justified  them?  For  Heaven's  sake 
tell  your  attorneys  not  to  lose  a  mo- 
ment in  procuring  the  necessary  in- 
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KtrameniSy  and  forwarding  them  to  me 
through    Messrs   FramliDgham,   my 
lawyers ;   I  will  then  execute  them 
immediately,  and  return  them  to  yoti 
by  the  next  post  or  mail.    If  you  will 
but  at  onee  set  about  this  in  a  busi- 
ness-like  way,  I  will  forgive  and  for- 
get all  the  absurd  and  unkind  scruples 
with  which  your  letter  abounds.  Since 
you  would  probably  make  a  mighty 
stir  about  it,  I  shall  not  at  present 
dwell  upon  the  inexpressible  pleasure 
it  would  giTO  me  to  be  allowed  to  ex- 
onerate you  at  once  from  the  Tulgar 
and  grasping  wretches  who  are  now 
harassing  you,  my  very  dear  Aubrey, 
and  to  constitute  myself  your  creditor 
instead  of  them.    Bnt,  on  further  con- 
sideration, I  suppose  you  would  dis- 
tress yourself  oh  the  ground  of  my, r€' 
stricled  means  rendering  it  so  much 
more  difficult  for  me  than  for  them  to 
give  you  time  for  the  payment  of  your 
debt  I !    Or  will  you  play  the  man, 
and  act  at  once  in  the  way  in  which, 
I  assure    you,  upon  my  honour,   I 
would  act  by  you,  on  a  similar  solici* 
tation,  were  onr  situations  reversed  ? 
By  the  way,  I  intend  to  insist  on  be- 
ing your  sole  surety ;  unless,  indeed, 
your  creditors  doubt  my  solvency,  in 
which  case  I  hope  we  shall  be  able, 
amongst  our  common  friends,  to  find 
a  sufficient  co  surety. 

"  And  now,  dear  Aubrey,  how  get 
you  on  with  law  ?  Does  she  smile  or 
scowl  upon  you  ?  I  wonder  why  you 
did  not  go  to  the  fountain-head,  and 
become  at  onee  a  pupil  to  your  friend, 
the  Attorney- General.  Who  is  the 
gentleman  whom  you  ire  reading 
.with  ?  Ho  certainly  has  rather  a  cu- 
rious name  I  Well,  my  dear  Au- 
brey, Heaven  in  its  own  good  time 
crown  your  virluous  efforts— your  un- 
conquerable resolution — ^with  success  I 
Won't  it  be  odd  if,  when  I  am  dead 
and  gone,  and  my  son  is  occupying 
my  present  place  on  the  benches,  you 
should  be  sitting  on  the  woolsack? 
More  unlikely  things  than  this  have 
come  to  pass :  look  at  ^—  1  How  aro 
dear  Mrs  Aubrey  and  Miss  Aubrey, 
and  your  little  ones  ?  Though  we  are 
going  in  a  fortnight's  time  to  fill  this 

eld  place,  (the s,  the s,  and 

the s,and  others,  are  coming,)  we 

shall  be  till  then  quite  deserted,  and 
so  after  they  are  gone.  Would  that 
we  could  insist  on  all  of  you  taking 
up  your  abode  with  us!  Have  you 
seen  Geoffrey  lately?    Ho  tells  me 


that  he  is  working  very  hard  indeed  at 
Oxford ;  and  so  says  his  tutor.  It  is 
more  than  ever  I  did.  Pray  write  by 
return.  I  am  ever,  my  dear  Aubrey, 
yours,  faithfully  and  affectionately, 
*'  De  l\  Zoucir. 

^'  CHAaLES  AuBEBY,  £sq. 

*'  P.S.  On  further  consideration,  let 
your  people  send  the  deeds,  &c.,  at 
once  onto  me,  direct  from  themselves  ; 
— *ti8  a  private  matter,  which  is  of  nu 
consequence  to  any  one  but  ourselves. 
No  one,  indeed,  except  ourselves,  your 
own  solicitors,  and  your  opponents, 
need  know  any  thing  about  it.  Neither 
Lady  de  la  Zouch  nor  my  son  will 
have  the  least  inkling  of  tho  matter/' 

No  languagpe  of  mine  can  do  justice 
to  the  feelings  with  which  Mr  Aubrey, 
after  many  pauses,  occasioned  by  ir- 
repressible emotion,  perused  the  fore- 
going letter.  Its  generosity  was  in« 
finitely  enhanced  by  its  delicacy  ;  and 
both  were  most  exquisitely  appreciated 
by  a  man  of  his  susceptibility,  and  in 
his  circumstances.  His  eyes — his 
heart  overflowed  with  unutterable 
gratitude  towards  the  Almighty,  and 
the  noble  instrument  of  his  inercy. 
He  would  have  flown  on  the  wings  of 
the  wind  to  the  dear  beings  in  Vivian 
Street,  with  joyous  face  and  light  clas- 
tic step,  to  make  them  participators 
in  his  joy.  He  rose  and  walked  to 
and  fro  by  the  river  side  with  most 
exhilarated  spirits.  The  sky  was 
cloudless  ;  the  sun  shone  brilliantly  ; 
and  innumerable  brisk  and  busy  craft 
were  moving  to  and  fro  upon  tho 
swelling  bosom  of  the  maprni Scent 
Thames.  Gladness  was  in  his  soul. 
The  light  without  was  typical  of  that 
within.  Several  times  he  was  on  the 
point  of  starting  off  to  Vivian  Street ; 
but,  on  consideration,  he  resolved  to 
ge  to  Messrs  Runnington,  and  set 
them  into  instant  communication  with 
Messrs  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap ; 
and  matters  having  been  set  in  train 
for  the  speediest  possible  settlement, 
Mr  Aubrey  returned  to  chambers, 
but  Quitted  them  an  hour  earlier  than 
usual,  to  brighten  the  countenances  of 
those  he  loved  by, the  joyous  intelli- 
gence he  bore.  But  he  found  that 
they  also  had  cheering  news  to  com- 
municate ;  so  that  this  was  indeed  a 
memorable  day  to  them. 

Old  Lady  Stratton,.  an  early  and 
bosom  friend  of  the  late  Mrs  Aubrey, 
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had,  it  may  easily  be  belieTed,  neyer 
eeased  to  take  a  lively  interest  ia  the 
fortunes  of  the  unhappy  Aubreys. 
She  was  now  far  advanced  in  years ; 
and  thoogh  she  enjoyed  an  ample  in- 
come,  derived  from  the  liberality  of 
her  husband*  Sir  Beryl  Stratton,  Ba- 
ronet, who  had  died  some  twenty  or 
thirty  years  before;  yet^  having  no 
children,  and  seeing  no  necessity  for 
saving  money*  she  had  followed  the 
noble  example  of  her  deceased  friend 
Mrs  Aubrey,  and  bestowed  annually 
all  her  surplus  income  in  the  most  li- 
beral and  systematic  charity.  Many 
years  before*  however*  she  had  re* 
solved  upon  making  a  provision  for 
Bliss  Aubrey*  whom  she  loved  as  if 
she  had  been  her  mother;  and  the 
expedient  she  had  resorted  to  (quite 
unknown  to  the  Aubreys)  was  to  in- 
sure her  life  for  the  sum  of  L.  15>000* 
the  whole  of  which  snm  she  had  in- 
tended to  bequeath  to  Miss  Aubrey. 
The  premiumson  so  large  an  insurance 
as  this  were  heavy  annnal  drains  upon 
her  purse;  and,  together  with  her 
long-coo  tinned  charities*  and  the  ex- 
penditure  necessary  to  support  her 
station,  left  her  but  stinted  means  for 
contributing  to  the  relief  of  the  ruin- 
ed Aubreys.  With  some  difficulty* 
however*  the  old  lady,  in  one  way  or 
another*  principally  by  effecting  a 
loan  from  the  insurance  company  upon 
her  policy*  had  contrived  to  raise  a 
sum  of  L.2000 ;  and  Miss  Aubrey  had 
that  morning  received  a  letter  from 
her,  full  of  tenderness,  begging  her  to 
present  the  sum  in  question  (for  which 
Lady  Stratton  had  lodged  a  credit 
with  her  bankers  in  London)  to  her 
brother  Mr  Aubrey,  to  dispose  of  as 
he  pleased — trusting  that  it  might  be 
effectual  in  relieving  him  from  the  dif- 
ficulties which  were  more  immediate- 
ly pressing  upon  him.  Never  had 
they  spent  so  happy  an  evening  to- 
gether since  they  had  quitted  Yatton. 
In  the  excitement  of  the  hour,  even 
Aubrey  felt  for  a  while  as  if  they  now 
saw  their  way  through  all  their  em- 
barrassments and  dangers.  Can  the 
reader  imagine  what  must  have  been 
the  feelings  of  Miss  Aubrey  when  she 
first  heard  of*  and  afterwards  reflect* 
ed  upon,  the  princely  munificence  of 
Lord  de  la  Zouch  ?  If  he  can*  it  is 
well— it  b  more  than  I  am  equal  to 
describing.  They  kept  her  awake 
more  than  half  the  night ;  and  when 
she  appeared  at  breakfast*  her  bro- 
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therms  quick  eye  detected  in  her  coun- 
tenance the  traces  of  a  severe  conflict 
of  feelings.  With  him  also  much  of 
the  excitement  occasioned  by  the  two 
occurrences  above  mentioned*  had  dis- 
appeared by  the  time  that  he  took  bis 
seat  in  his  little  study  at  his  usual 
early  hour.  First  of  all,  he  felt  very 
uneasy  in  receiving  so  large  a  sum 
from  Lady  Stratton*  whom  he  knew 
not  to  be  rich — at  all  events*  not  rich 
enough  to  part  with  so  considerable  a 
sum  without  inconvenience ;  and  he 
resolved  not  to  accept  of  her  proffered 
kindness*  unless  she  would  allow  him 
to  transmit  to  her  his  bond  for  the 
amount*  together  with  interest.  Sure- 
ly this  was  an  unnecessary  step ;  yet 
where  is  the  man  who*  on  all  occa- 
sions* acts  precisely  as  a  calm  and  re- 
flecting observer  of  his  conduct*  iong 
afterwards,  could  have  wished  him  to 
act?  One  must  make  allowance  for 
the  feelings  which  prompted  him — 
those  of  a  highly  honourable  and  in- 
dependent and  over-sensitive  man* 
who  felt  himself  oppressed  already  by 
tho  weight  of  pecuniary  obligation 
which  he  had  incurred*  and  sought  for 
the  semblance  of  relief  to  his  feelings  - 
by  receiving  that  as  a  loan  only  which 
had  been  nobly  proffered  as  a  gift ; 
and  thus*  as  it  were*  in  point  of  fact 
destroying  all  the  grace  and  courtesy 
of  the  benefaction ;  but  it  is  useless 
discussing  the  matter.  I  regret  that 
Mr  Aubrey  should  have  allowed  him- 
self to  be  influenced  by  such  consider- 
ations '. .  but  so  it  was— and  poor  old 
Lady  Stratton  was  informed  by  him 
in  a  letter  certainly  abounding  in  ex- 
pressions of  heartfelt  gratitude  and 
affection,  that  he  had  availed  himself 
of  her  generous  assistance,  but  only  on 
the  terms  of  his  being  allowed  to  de- 
posit his  bond  for  the  repayment  of 
it,  with  interest*  with  her  solicitors ; 
earnestly  trusting  that*  erelong,  he 
should  be  enabled  to  fulfil  his  engage- 
ments to  all  who  had  assisted  him. 

This  seasonable  assistance  enabled 
him  to  make  the  following  arrange- 
ment for  liquidating  the  sums  due  on 
account  of  the  tremendous  attorneys* 
bills:— 

Messrs  Quirk,  Qammon*  and  Snap^s 

bill  was*         .  L.d946  14    6 

Messrs  RunningtoDs'*       1670  12    0 

Mr  Parkinson's*        .        756    0    0 


L.9373    6    6 
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These  were  bis  liabilities.     Then  his 
assets  were  :—i 

Money  in  the  funds,        .        L.2640 
Money  at  his  banker*s,  .        423 

Advanced  by  Lady  Stratton,      2000 


L.5063 


As  soon  as  he  had  made  the  fore- 
going statement  on  a  slip  of  paper 
early  in  the  morning  in  his  study,  he 
averted  his  eye  from  it  for  a  moment 
with  a  sort  of  cold  shudder.  Were  he 
to  devote  every  farthing  of  assets  that 
he  hady  he  still  could  not  come  within 
L.1310  odd  of  his  mere  attorneys* 
bills.  What  was  he  to  do  ?  The  result 
of  a  long  and  anxious  morning's  calcu- 
lation and  scheming  was  to  appro- 
priate L.4000  of  his  assets  thus — (if 
he  could  prevail  upon  his  creditors  to 
be  for  the  present  content  with  it :) — 

To    Messrs   Quirk,  Gammon,  and 

Snap,            .  .           L.250O 

Messrs  Runnington,  1000 

Mr  Parkinson,        «  «         500 


L.4000 


If  this  arrangement  eonld  be  effect- 
ed,  then  he  would  be  able  to  reserve 
in  his  own  hands  L.I063,  and  retain 
liabilities  as  under :— » 

Messrs  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap's 
(balance,)  L.1446  14    6 

Messrs  Rafiniogtoos* 

(dittos)  .  670  12    0 

Mr  Parkinson^s  (ditto,)    256    0    0 


L.237a    6    6 


Heavy  was  bis  heart  at  beholdmg 
this  result  of  even  the  most  favourable 
mode  of  putting  his  case:  but  he 
placed  the  memoranda  in  his  pocket^ 
book,  and  repaired  to  his  dressing- 
room  }  and  having  completed  his  toi<* 
let,  appeared  at  breakfast  with  as 
obeerfui  a  countenance  as  he  could  as- 
sume. Each  of  the  three  assembled, 
perceived,  however,  that  the  others 
Were  striving  to  appear  gay  and  bap- 
py.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  within  a 
week's  time,  Messrs  Runnington  re- 
oeived  the  oeceasary  security  from  Lord 
de  la  Zoueh,  who  had  thereby  bound 
kimadif  in  the  penal  sun  of  L.20,000 
tiuLt  Mr  Aubrey  should,  on  or  before 
the  24th  day  of  January  18_,  (that  is, 
in  e^htoenaiaiiths'  time  from  the  date 


of  the  bond,)  pay  the  principal  sum  of 
L.  10,000,  with  interest  at  5  per  cent ; 
and  this  instrument,  together  with 
Mr  Aubrey's  two  promissory-notes 
for  L.5000  each,  and  also  cash  to  the 
amount  of  L.2500  in  part  payment 
of  their  bill,  having  been  delivered  to 
Messrs  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap-* 
who,  after  a  great  deal  of  reluctance 
on  the  part  of  Mr  Quirk,  finally  con« 
seoted  to  allow  the  balance  of  L.  1446, 
14s.  6d.  to  stand  over — they  deliver- 
ed to  him,  first  a  receipt  for  so  much 
on  account  of  their  own  bill ;  and  se- 
condly, an  instrument  by  which  Tit- 
tlebat Titmouse,  for  the  considerations 
therein  expressed,  did  remise,  release, 
and  for  ever  quit  claim,  unto  Charles 
Aubrey,  his  heirs,  executors,  and  ad- 
ministrators, all  other  demands  what- 
soever, [i.  e,  other  than  the  said  sum 
of  L.20,000.]  By  this  arrangement, 
Mr  Aubrey  was  absolutely  exonerated 
from  the  sum  of  L.40,000,  in  which 
he  stood  indubitably  indebted  to  Mr 
Titmouse,  and  so  far  he  had  just  cause 
for  congratulation.  But  was  not  his 
situation  still  one  calculated  to  depress 
and  alarm  bim  more  and  more  every 
time  that  he  contemplated  it  ?  Where 
was  he  to  find  the  sum  requisite  to  re- 
lease Lord  de  la  Zouch  from  any  part 
of  his  dreadful  liability  ?  For  with 
such  a  surety  in  their  power  as  that 
great  and  opulent  peer,  was  it  likely 
that  Messrs  Quirk,  Gammon,  and 
Snap,  would  be  otherwise  than  per* 
emptory  and  inflexible  when  the  day 
of  payment  arrived  ?  And  if  so,  with 
what  feelings  must  Mr  Aubrey  see  his 
noble  and  generous  friend  called  upon 
to  pay  down  nearly  L.  1 1,000  for  him  ? 
And  was  he  not  liable  at  any  moment 
upon  his  own  two  notes  for  L.5000 
each  ?  And  were  they  not  likely  to 
insist  speedily  on  the  discharge  of  their 
own  serious  balance  of  L.1446  odds  ? 
How  likely  that  persons  such  as  they 
and  their  client  were  represented  to 
be,  would,  as  soon  as  they  decently 
could,  proceed  to  extremities  with 
him,  in  the  confidence  that  the  sight 
and  the  sound  of  his  agonies  would 
eall  in  powerful  and  affluent  friends  to 
his  assistance  ? 

Still  pressed,  as  indeed  he  was,  his 
spirit  had  by  no  means  lost  its  elasti- 
city, supported  as  he  was  by  a  power^ 
ful,  an  uneonquerable  will — and  also 
by  a  devout  reliance  upon  the  protec- 
tion of  Providence.  Though  law  Is 
indeed  an  exhausting  and  absorbing 
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tiudy,  and  it  was  pursued  by  Mr  Au« 
brej  with  unflag ging  energy,  yet  he 
found  time  (those  who  choose  may 
find  time  enough  for  every  thing)  to 
contribute  sensibly  to  the  support  of 
bimtfelf  and  his  family  by  literary  la- 
boor»9  expended  prineipalJynpon  com- 
positions of  an  historical  and  political 
character,  and  which  were  forwarded 
from  time  to  time  to  the  distinguished 
Rerie.w  which  has  been  already  men- 
tioned. To  produce,  as  he  produced, 
articles  of  this  description — of  consi- 
derable length  and  frequency— re- 
quiring ready,  extensi?e,  and  accurate 
knowledge,  and  careful  composition ; 
original  and  vigorous  in  their  concep- 
tion and  their  executiou,  and  by  their 
intrinsic  merit  arresting,  immediate- 
ly on  their  appearance,  the  attention 
of  the  public ;  I  say,  to  do  all  this,  and 
only  in  those  precious  intervals  which 
ought  to  have  been  given  to  the  re- 
laxation of  his  strained  faculties  and 
physical  powers — and  under  the  pres- 
sure too  of  such  overpowering  anxie- 
ties as  were  his — argued  surely  the 
possession  of  first-rate  energies— of  a 
perfectly  indomitable  resolution.  All 
this  while,  moreover,  he  contrived  to 
preserve  an  unruffled  temper — which, 
with  a  man  of  such  sensibilities  as  his, 
afforded  indeed  a  signal  instance  of 
lelf-control ;  and,  in  short,  on  all  these 
grounds,  Mr  Aubrey  appears  entitled 
to  the  sympathy  and  respect  of  all  re- 
fleeting  persons.  I  spoke  of  his  anxie- 
ties. Suppose,  thought  he,  health 
should  fail  him,  what  was  to  become 
of  him,  and  of  those  absolutely  de- 
pendent upon  him  ?  Suppose  illness 
should  invade  the  dear  members  of 
bis  family,  what  was  in  prospect  but 
destitution^or  surrendering  them  up 
•^bitter  and  heart-breaking  contin- 
gency!— to  the  precarions  charity  of 
others  ?  What  would  avail  all  his  ex- 
haasting  labours  in  the  acquisition  of 
professional  knowledge,  while  his  li- 
berty was  entirely  at  the  command  of 
Mr  Titmouse,  and  Messrs  Quirk, 
Gammon,  and  Snap,  who  might,  at 
any  moment,  actuated  by  mercenary 
motives  or  impelled  by  caprice, 
blight  all  his  prospects,  and  incareer- 
ate  bim  in  a  prison  !  Yet,  under  this 
burden — to  adopt  the  language  of  Sir 
Henry  Spelmati  on  an  analogous  oc- 
casion, **n(mingent€m  solum ^  sedper* 
petuis  humeri's sustinendum" — Mr  Au- 
brey stood  firmly.  He  felt  that  he 
was  called  upoa  to  endiire  it ;  a  bless- 


ed spirit  ever,  as  it  were^  beside 
him,  whispering  the  consolatory  as- 
surance, that  all  this  was  ordered  and 
designed  by  the  Supreme  Disposer 
of  events,  as  a  trial  of  his  constancy 
and  of  his  faith,  and  that  the  issue  was 
with  him.  It  is  mercifully  ordained, 
that  **  hope  springs  eternal  in  the  hu- 
man breast,"  and  that,  too,  in  every 
turn  and  variety  of  mortal  misery. 
It  was  so  with  Aubrey.  So  long  as 
he  felt  his  health  unimpaired,  and  his 
mental  energies  in  full  vigour,  he 
looked  on  these  blessings  as  a  sort  of 
guarantee  from  Heaven  that  he  should 
be  able  to  carry  on  a  successful, 
though  it  might  be  a  long  and  weari- 
some struggle  with  adverse  circum- 
stances. Still  it  cost  him  a  very 
painful  effort  to  assume  and  preserve 
that  exterior  of  tranquillity  which 
should  calm  and  assure  the  beloved 
beings  associated  with  him  in  this  hour 
of  peril  and  suffering;  and  oftener 
than  they  chose  to  let  bim  know  of  it, 
did  the  keen  eyes  of  a  wife's  and  sis- 
ter's love  detect  the  gloom  and  oppres- 
sion which  darkened  his  countenance 
and  saddened  his  manner.  Theirs  was, 
after  all»  with  all  that  I  have  said,  a 
happy  little  home.  He  was  almost 
always  punctual  to  his  dinner- hour, 
to  a  minute,  knowing  how  a  thousand 
fears  on  his  account  would  otherwise 
assail  the  fond  beings  who  were  count- 
ing the  minutes  till  his  arrival.  When 
they  had  once  thus  met,  they  never  se- 
parated till  bed-time.  Sometimes  Miss 
Aubrey  would  sit  down  to  her  piano, 
and  accompany  herself  in  some  song 
or  air,  which  equally,  whether  merry  or 
monmful,  revived  hnramerable  toucln 
ing  and  tender  recollections  of  former 
days,  and  she  often  ceased,  tremulously 
and  in  tears,  in  which  she  was  not  infre- 
quently joined  by  both  of  those  who  had 
been  listening  to  her.  Then  he  would 
betake  himself  to  his  labotu*s  for  the  rest 
of  the  evening,  (not  quitting  the  room) 
they  either  assisting  him— fair  and 
eager  amanuenses  1  or  themselves 
reading,  or  engaged  at  needle-work. 
Oh !  it  was  ecstacy,too,  to  that  poor  op- 
pressed father  to  enter  into  the  wild 
sports  and  gambols  of  bislight^hearted 
little  ones,  Charles  and  Agnes,  who  al- 
ways made  their  appearance  for  about  a 
couple  of  hours  after  dinner,  to  tell 
them  "  stories,"  to  listen  to  theirs,  to 
show  them  pictures,  to  hear  Charles 
read,  and  to  Jotn  heartily  in  tiieir  fro- 
lics, rolling  abeut  even  on  the  floor  with 
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them .  But  when  he  paused  for  a  mo- 
menty  and  his  "wife  and  Kate  suc- 
ceeded him  as  their  playmates^  for  a 
short  intervalf  when  his  eye  followed 
their  movements,  what  sudden  and 
sharp  pangs  would  pass  through  his 
heart,  as  he  thought  of  the  future 
and  what  was  to  become  of  them ! — 
And  when  their  maid  arrived  at  the 
appointed  hour,  causing  all  fun  in- 
stantly to  cease,  and  longing  looks  to 
be  directed  to  papa  and  mamma,  say- 
ing as  plainly  as  could  be  said, "  only  a 
few  minutes  more,"  how  fondly  would 
he  fold  them  in  his  arms !  and  when 
he  felt  their  little  arms  clasping  his 
neck  and  caressing  him,  and  their 
kisses  '<  all  over"  his  face,  feelings  were 
excited  within  him,  which  were  too 
deep  for  utterance— -which  defy  de- 
scription. 'Tis  said,  I  believe,  of 
Robespierre,  or  some  other  tyrant,  as 
an  instance  of  his  fearful  refinement 
in  cruelty,  that  a  person  of  distinction 
who  had  became  obnoxious  to  him  he 
formally  condemned  to  death,  but  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  the  torturing,  the 
excruciating  presence  of  his  lovely  fa- 
mily ;  he  and  they  aware,  all  the  while, 
that  his  doom  was  irrevocable,  inevi- 
table ;  and  he  momentarily  liable  to  the 
summons  to  the  guillotine,  and  which 
in  fact  came  at  length,  when  they  were 
all  seated  together  one  day,  at  the 
breakfast  table  I  Oh,  the  feelings  with 
which  that  unfortunate  person  must 
have  daily  regarded  the  countenances 
of  those  around  him !  How  applicable 
to  his  condition  the  heart-breaking 
strains  of  Medea — 

A  7,  «»,  Tt  i^AO-it ;  KM^im  yti^  •Ij^tTuiy 

f  «f .  * 

The  above  passage  was  one  that 
very  frequently,  on  the  occasions  I  have 
alluded  to,  occurred  to  the  mind  of  Mr 
Aubrey  ;  for  he  felt  himself  indeed 
every  moment  at  the  mercy  of  those 
to  whom  he  owed  such  tremendous 
sums  of  money,  and  for  which  ho  was 
liable  to  be,  at  any  moment  that  might 
be  selected  by  malice  or  rapacity, 
plucked  from  his  little  home,  and  cast 
into  prison  1 


[Jan. 

Oh,  happy  ye,  now  reading  these 
pages,  penned  by  one  who  has  seen 
much  trouble  in  his  time, — oh,happy  ye, 
''  unto  whom  the  lines  are  fallen  inplea^ 
sant  places,  yea,  who  have  agoodly  heri~ 
tage  ;*'  who  live,  as  it  were,  in  a  *'  land 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey  i^  with 
whom  life  glides  away  like  a  tranquil 
and  pleasant  dream ;  who  are  not 
sternly  bidden  "to  eat  your  bread  with 
quaking,  and  chrink  your  water ^with 
trembling  and  with  carefulness,** '\'  nor 
*'  in  vain  to  rise  up  early,  to  sit  up  late, 
to  eat  the  bread  of  sorrows;**  who  have, 
indeed,  **  no  thought  for  the  morrow  i" 
— oh,  ye  who  have  leisure  and  ample 
means  to  pursue  the  objects  of  an 
honourable  ambition,  undisturbed  by 
daily  fears  for  daily  t)read — by  terror, 
lest  implacable  creditors  should  at 
length  frustrate  all  your  efforts,  drive 
you  from  your  position  in  society,  and 
precipitate  you  and  yours  into  ruin ; 
.^I  say,  oh  ye !  do  1  appeal  to  you 
in  vain  ?  Do  you  turn  from  this  pain- 
ful portion  of  my  narrative  with  indif- 
ference, or  contempt,  or  wearisome- 
ness  ?  If  the  mere  description,  brief 
though  it  may  be,  of  the  sufferings  of 
the  Aubreys  be  trying  and  disagree- 
able to  you,  what  must  have  been  to 
them  the  actual  endurances  Poor 
Aubrey  I  as  he  walked  along  the 
crowded  thoroughfares,  morning  and 
evening,  between  the  Temple  and 
Vivian  Street,  what  a  disheartening 
consciousness  he  felt  of  his  personal 
insignificance!  Which  of  the  pas- 
sengers, patrician  or  plebeian,  that  met 
or  passed  him,  cared  one  straw  for  him, 
or  would  have  cared  a  straw  for  him, 
had  they  even  known  the  load  of 
misery  and  misfortune  under  which  ho 
staggered  past  them.  Every  timo 
that  he  thus  passed  between  the  scene 
of  his  absorbing  labours  at  the 
Temple,  and  that  green  spot — his 
house  in  Vivian  Street^in  the  world*s 
wide  desert,  where  only  his  heart  was 
refreshed  by  the  never-failing  spring 
of  domestic  love  and  tenderness,  he 
felt,  as  it  were,  but  a  prisoner  out 
upnn  parole  I  It  is  easy  to  understand 
that  when  a  man  walks  alone  the* 
streets  of  London,  depressed  in  spirit, 
and  alarmed  by  the  consciousness  of 
increasing  pecuniary  embarrassment, 
his  temper  is  likely  to  become  irritable, 
his  deportment  forbidding,  his  spirit 
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stern  and  soared,  particularly  agrainst 
those  who  appeal  to  his  chanty,  which 
then,  indeed,  he  feels  bitterly — to  be» 
gin  at  home.  It  was  not  so,  however, 
with  Aubrey,  whose  constant  feeling: 
was — HaudignarusmalUmiseris  suc' 
currere  dUco;  and  thongh  it  may  ap- 
pear a  small  thing  to  mention,  I  feel 
gratification  in  recording  of  him,  that, 
desperate  as  were  his  circumstances, 
infinitely  enhanced  to  him  as  was 
the  vahie  of  money,  ho  went  seldom 
unprovided  with  the  means  of  reliev- 
ing the  humbler  applicants  for  charity 
whom  be  passed  in  the  streets — of 
dropping  some  small  token  of  his  love 
and  pity  into  the  trembling  and  feeble 
haodoftcan/ — of  those  whose  neces- 
sities be  felt  to  be  greater  even  than. 
his  own.  Never,  indeed,  did  the  timid 
eje  of  the  most  tattered,  starved,  and 
emaciated  object  that  is  snffered  to 
crawl  along  the  streetscatch  that  of  Mr 
Aubrey,  without  making  his  heart 
acknowledge  the  secret  bond  of  misery 
which  bound  them  together — that  he 
beheld  a  brother  in  bondage,  and  on 
whom  he  cheerfully  bestowed  the 
iiiimMe  pittance  which  he  believed 
that  Providence  had  yet  left  at  his  dis> 
pwsl.  Prosperity  and  adversity  have 
iqially  the  eifuct  upon  an  inferior 
mtnd  and  heart,  of  generating  selfiak- 
ness.  The  one  encourages,  the  other 
forces  it.  Misery  is  apt  to  think  its 
ovn  sufferings  greater  than  those  of 
any  one  else-— and  naturally.  The 
tye,  asit  were,  is  filled  with  the  object ; 
distress  and  daoger-^that  is  nearest 
—that  is  iu  such  fearful  contiguity, 
ob$curing  from  view  all  remoter  ob- 
j<^cts,  at  once  scaring  away  presence 
of  mind,  and  centring  its  hopes  and 
fears  upon  seif.  Not  so,  however,  is 
it  when  a  noble  nature  is  the  sufferer 
—and  more  especially  when  that  na- 
ture is  strengthened  and  brightened 
b}  the  support  and  consolation  derived 
from  philosophy — and,  above  all,  reli- 
giua.  To  many  a  strong  spirit,  desti- 
tute of  such  assistance,  alas!  how 
often,  under  similar  circumstances, 
liaTc  come — ghastly  visitants! — De- 
■y-'air  and  Madness,  wirh  their  hideous 
attcudant  Suicidb,  to  do  their  bidding  ? 
iiut  a  Christian  will  pass  through  the 
most  fearful  storms,  witli  an  unexpect- 
ed calmness  and  sense  of  security. 
What  would  have  become  of  the  three 
youths  cast  iuto  the  burning  fiery  fur« 
nace,  but  for  the  presence  of  that^uWA 
awfd  Beings  the  sight  of  whom  con- 


founded and  affrighted  Nebuchadnez- 
zar, but,  accompanied  by  whom,  his 
intended  victims  walked  unhurt  and 
undismayed  amidst  the  furnace  heated 
one  seven  times  more  than  it  was  wont 
to  be  heated^  Though  a  spectacle  so 
terrible  and  sublime  b  not  now  vouch- 
safed to  mankind,  the  memorial  of  it 
is  designed  to  have  the  like  effect. 
The  endearing  and  inspiriting  lessons 
of  Christianity  may  bo  learned  by  all 
who  will.  One  who  has  this  faith, 
bears,  amidst  perplexity  and  danger, 
a  voice  before  him,  bidding  him  to  run 
with  patience  the  race  that  is  set  be- 
fore him,  and  he  knows  that  in  due 
time  he  will  reach  the  goal.  Animated 
by  thoughts  such  as  these,  he  needs 
nut  have  resort  to  such  secondary 
sources  of  consolation,  as  the  compa- 
rison of  his  own  with  the  greater  suf« 
feriugs  of  others ;  it  is  enough  for  him 
that  his  Master  wills  him  to  endure-— 
and  unto  the  end — and,  while  thinking 
thus,  he  feels  fresh  vigour  infused  into 
his  fainting  frame. 

I'o  Mr  Aubrey  the  Sabbath  was  in- 
deed not  only  a  day  for  performing 
tlie  public  services  of  religion,  but  also 
a  day  of  real  restfrom  the  labours  of  life. 
It  was  not  one  to  him  of  puritanical 
gloom  or  excitement,  but  of  sincere, 
cheerful,  fervent,  enlightened  devo« 
tion .  1 1  would  have  been  to  the  reader, 
I  think,  not  an  uninteresting  sight  to 
behold  this  unfortunate  and  harassed 
family  at  church.  They  took  almost 
the  only  pew  that  was  vacant  in  the 
gallery — in  a  church  not  far  distant 
from  Vivian  Street — a  pew  just  hold- 
ing themselves  and  little  Charles, 
who,  since  their  arrival  in  town,  had 
begun  to  accompany  them  to  the  morn- 
ing service.  There  was  something  in 
their  appearance — punctual  as  they 
were  to  morning  and  evening  service 
— that  could  hardly  fail  to  interest  any 
one  who  observed  them.  Two  very  ele^ 
gantand  lovely  women,dressed in  simple 
half- mourning, — he  of  calm,  gentle- 
manly manners,  an  intellectual  coun- 
tenance, but  overshadowed  with  deep 
seriousness,  if  not  melancholy — as, 
indeed,  was  the  case  with  the  whole 
of  the  little  group,  except  the  beauti- 
ful child,  Charles.  If  their  mere  ap- 
pearance was  thus  calculated  to  inter- 
est those  around,  who  beheld  them 
BO  punctual  in  their  attendance,  how 
much  would  that  interest  have  been 
increased  had  the  beholder  possessed 
an  inkling  of  their  singular  and  me- 
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laneholy  history  ?  Here  were  iDdivi- 
duals^  whose  coodilion  was  testing  the 
reality  of  the  consolatioDS  of  religion, 
exhibiting  humtlityy  resignation,  faith, 
a  deep  delight  in  attending  the  hoase 
of  Him  who  had  permitted  saeh 
dreadfnl  disasters  to  befall  them,  and 
whose  will  it  yet  seemed  to  be  that  they 
should  pass  through  deeper  sufferings 
than  they  had  yet  experienced.  His 
temple  seemed,  indeed,  to  them  a  re- 
fuge and  shelter  from  the  storm.  To 
Mr  Aubrey  every  portion  of  the 
ehurch  service  was  precious,  for  its 

Surity,  its  simplicity,  its  solemnity, 
s  fervour,  its  truly  scriptural  charac- 
ter, its  adaptation  to  every  imagin- 
able condition  of  feeling  and  of  cir- 
cumstance, indeed  **  to  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men."  There  was  a 
little  circumstance,  fraught  with  much 
interest,  which  occurred  to  them 
shortly  after  they  had  commenced 
their  attendance  at  the  church.  An 
occasional  sermon  was  preached  one 
evening  by  a  stranger,  from  the 
words,  '*  Though  he  stay  me,  yet  wilt 
I  trust  in  him,^*  on  behalf  of  a  neigh- 
bouring dispensary,  Mr  Aubrey  was 
soon  struck  by  the  unusual  strength 
and  beauty  of  the  sermon  in  point  of 
composition.  Its  language  was  at 
once  chaste,  pointed,  and  forcible ;  its 
reasoning  clear  and  cogent ;  its  illus- 
tration apt  and  vivid ;  its  pathos  genu- 
ine. As  he  went  on,  Mr  Aubrey  be- 
came more  and  more  convinced  that 
he  had  seen  or  heard  the  preacher  be- 
fore ;  and  on  enquiring  afterwards  his 
name,  his  impressions  proved  to  be 
correct;— the  preacher  had  been  at 
Oxford,  at  the  very  same  college  with 
him,  and  this  was  the  first  time  that 
they  had  since  come  within  sight  of 
each  other.  Mr  Aubrey  at  once  in- 
troduced  himself,  and  was  recognised, 
and  they  renewed  their  early  friend- 
ship. Mr  Neville,  poor  sou),  had  no- 
thing upon  earth  to  support  himself 
with  but  an  afternoon  lectureship  in 
one  of  the  city  churches,  from  which 
he  derived  about  L.75  a.year ;  and 
on  this  sum  alone  he  had  contrived, 
for  the  last  six  or  eight  years,  to  sup- 
port both  himself  and  his  wife, — a 
Tory  amiable  and  fond  woman.  For- 
tunately they  had  iro  children;  but 
they  had  seen  much  affltction,  each 
of  them  being  in  but  middling  health, 
and  a  great  part  of  hrs  Httle  income 
was,  consequently,  devoted  to  doc«« 
tort*  bills.      He  was  an  adtnur^ble 
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scholar  ;  a  man  of  very  powerful  un- 
derstanding, and  deeply  read  in  me- 
taphysics and  divinity.  Yet  this  was 
all  he  could  procure  for  his  support; 
and  very  pinching  work  for  them, 
poor  souls,  it  was  to  "  make  ends 
meet."  They  lived  in  very  small  but 
creditable  lodgings;  and  amid  all 
their  privations,  and  with  all  the 
gloom  of  the  future  before  them,  they 
were  as  cheerful  a  little  couple  as  the 
world  ever  saw.  They  dearly  loved, 
and  would  have  sacrificed  every  thing 
for  each  other ;  and  so  long  as  they 
could  but  keep  their  chins  above  water, 
they  cared  not  for  their  exclusion 
from  most  of  the  comforts  of  life. 
They  were,  both  of  them,  entirely  re- 
signed to  the  will  of  Heaven  as  to 
their  position — nay,  in  all  things.  She 
generally  accompanied  him  whither- 
soever he  went ;  but  on  the  present 
occasion  the  little  creature  was  lying 
at  home  in  bed,  enduring  great  suf- 
fering :  and  the  thought  of  it  made  the 
preacher*s  heart  very  heavy,  and  his 
voice  to  falter  a  little,  several  times, 
during  his  sermon.  He  was  perfectly 
delighted  when  Mr  Aubrey  introduced 
himself;  and  when  the  latter  bad 
heard  all  his  friend's  little  history — 
for  he  had  indeed  a  child-like  simpli- 
city and  frankness,  and  told  Mr 
Aubrey  every  thing  he  knew  about 
himself— he  wrung  his  hand  with 
great  emotion— almost  too  great  for 
expression.  It  seemed  that  a  bishop, 
before  whom  poor  Neville  had  acci- 
dentally preached  seven  years  before, 
had  sent  for  him,  and  expressed  such 
a  very  high  opinion  of  his  sermon,  as 
led  him  reasonably  to  look  for  some 
little  preferment  at  his  lordship's 
hands,  but  in  vain.  Poor  Neville  had 
no  powerful  friends,  and  the  bishop 
was  overwhelmed  with  applicants  for 
every  thing  he  had  to  give  away  ;  so 
it  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at  that 
hi  time  he  totally  lost  sight  of  Mr 
Neville,  and  of  the  hopes  which  had 
blossomed  bnt  to  be  blighted.  What 
touched  Mr  Aubrey  to  the  soul,  was 
the  unaffected  cheerfulness  with  which 
poor  Mr  Neville^now  in  his  fortieth 
year — reconciled  himself  to  his  unpro- 
mising circumstances,  the  calmness 
with  which  he  witnessed  the  door  of 
preferment  evidently  shut  upon  him 
for  ever.  Mr  Aubrey  obtained  from 
him  his  address ;  and  resolved  that, 
though  for  reasons  long  ago  men- 
tioned be  had  wHMrawn  li^om  almost 
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every  one  of  his  former  friends  and  as- 
socUtesy  yet  with  this  poor,  this  neg^Iect- 
ed  bnthappj  elergyman^  he  would  en- 
desToor  to  renew  and  cement  firmly 
their  early -formed  but  long-suspended 
frieodship.  And  when  on  his  return 
to  Vivian  Street^  (whither  Mrs  and 
Mbs  Aubrey  had  proceeded  alone^ 
at  his  request*  while  he  walked  on 
with  Mr  Neville,)  he  told  them  the 
little  history  which  I  have  above  indi- 
cated to  the  reader  how  the  hearts  of 
all  of  them  went  forth  towards  one 
who  was  in  many  respects  a  fellow- 
safferer  with  themselves*  and*  practia* 
ing  what  he  preached^  was  really  a 
pattern  of  resignation  to  the  will  of 
God ;  of  humble  but  hearty  faith  in 
His  mercy  and  loving-kindness ! 

Mr  Aabrey  was  not  long  in  paying 
hb  promised  visit  to  Mr  Neville,  ac- 
companied by  Mrs  Aubrey.  'Twas  a 
long  and  not  very  agreeable  walk  for 
them*  towards  St  George*s  in  the  East ; 
sad  on  reaching  a  small  row  of  neat 
houses*  only  one  story  high*  and  be- 
ing shown  into  Mr  Neville^s  very  little 
sitting-room*  they  found  Mrs  Neville 
lying  on  a  sofa  near  the  fire*  looking 
very  ill,  and  Mr  Neville  sitting  be- 
fore her*  Irith  a  number  of  books  on 
the  table*  and  pen*  ink*  and  paper* 
with  which  he  was  occupied  preparing 
hb  next  Sunday's  sermon ;  but  there 
was  also  a  slip  of  paper  on  the  table 
of  a  different  description*  and  which 
had  occasioned  both  of  them  great 
distress ;  viz.  a  rather  peremptory  note 
from  Iheir  medical  man,  touching  the 
payment  of  his  **  trifling  account"  of 
L.  14  oddi.  Where  poor  Neville  was 
to  obtdn  such  a  sum,  neither  he  nor 
hb  wife  knew :  they  had  already  al- 
most deprived  themselves  of  necessary 
food  and  clothing*  to  enable  them  to 
discharge  another  account*  and  this 
new  demand  of  an  old  claim  had  in- 
deed grievoosly  disquieted  them .  They 
said  nothing  about  it  to  Mr  and  Mrs 
Aubrey,  who  soon  made  themselves  at 
home*  and  by  their  unaffected  simplicity 
and  cordiality  ef  manner*  relieved 
their  humble  hosts  from  all  anxiety. 
They  partook  of  tea,  in  a  sufficiently 
bomiky  and  frugal  style  $  and  before 
they  rose  to  go  they  exacted  a  promise, 
that*  as  soon  as  Mrs  Neville  ^ould 
have  recovered,  they  would  both  come 
and  spend  a  long  day  in  Vivian  Street. 
They  soon  became  very  intimate; 
and*  Blrs  Neville's  health  at  length 
being  sueh  as  to  preclude  her  from  at- 


tending at  all  to  her  needle*  the  read- 
er will  probably  think  none  the  less 
of  MUs   Aubrey  and  Mrs   Aubrey, 
when  he  hears  that  they  insisted  on 
taking  that  task  upon  themselves,  (a 
matter  in  which  they  were  becoming 
somewhat   expert,)    and    many   and 
many  an  hour  did  these  two  charming 
women  spend,  both  in  Vivian  Street 
and  at  Mrs  Neville's*  in  relieving  her 
from  her  labours — particularly  in  pre- 
paring their  winter  clothing.     And 
naw  that  I  am  on  this  point*  I  may  as 
well  mention  another  not  less  amiable 
trait  in  Kate ;  that*  hearing  of  a  girl's 
school  about  to  be  founded  in  connex- 
ion with  the  church  which  they  at« 
tended*  and  in  support  of  which  seve- 
ral ladies  had  undertaken  to  prepare 
various  little  matters*  such  as  embroid- 
ery* lace*  pictures*  and  articles  of 
fancy  and  ornament*  Kate  also  set  to 
work  with  her  pencil  and   brushes. 
She  was  a  very  tasteful  draughtswo- 
man ;  and  produced  four  or  five  such  de- 
licate and  beautiful  sketches,  in  water 
colour*  of  scenes  in  and  about  Yatton* 
as  made  her  a  very  dutinguished  con- 
tributor to  the  undertaking ;  each  of 
her  sketches -producing  upwards  of 
two  guineas.       She  also  drew  a  re- 
markably spirited  craven  sketch  of  the 
pretty  little  head  of   Charles — who 
accompanied  her  to  the  place  where 
her  contributions  were  deposited*  and 
delivered  it  in  with  his  own  hand. 
Thus  were  thb  sweet  and  amiable  fa- 
mily rapidly  reconciling  themselves 
to  their  altered  cironmstances — taking 
real  pleasure  in  the  new  scenes  which 
surrounded  them*  and  the  novel  du- 
ties devolving  upon  them;    and  as 
their  feelings  became  calmer*  they 
felt  how  true  it  is  that  happiness  in 
thb  world  depends  not  upon  mere  ex- 
ternal circumstances*  but  upon  thx 
MIND-* which,  contented  and  well  re- 
gulated, can  turn  every  thing  around  it 
into  a  source  of  enjoyment  and  thank- 
fulness— making  indeed  the  wilderness 
to  bloom  and  blossom  as  the  rose. 

They  kept  up—* especially  Kate— a 
constant  correspondence  with  good 
old  Doctor  Tatham;  who*  judging 
from  the  frequency  and  the  length  of 
his  letters,  which  were  written  with  a 
truly  old-fashioned  distinctness  and 
uniformity  of  character*  must  have 
found  infinite  pleasure  in  his  task.  So 
also  was  it  with  Kate*  who  if  she  had 
even  been  writing  to  her  lover* — nay* 
between  ourselves*  what  would  Dela- 
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mero  have  given  toliave  had  addressed 
to  himself  one  of  the  long  letters^ 
crossed  down  to  the  very  postscrtpti 
full  of  spjrklin^  delicacy,  good  na- 
ture, and  ;»()od  sense,  which  so  often 
found  their  way  to  the  "  Rev.  Dr 
Tatham,  Yatton  Vicarage,  York- 
shire?" They  were  thus  apprised  of 
every  thing  of  moment  that  transpired 
at  Yatton,  to  which  their  feelings 
clang  with  unalienable  affection.  Dr 
Tatham's  letters  had  indeed  almost 
always  a  painful  degree  of  interest 
attached  to  them.  From  his  frequent 
mention  of  Mr  Gammon*s  name — and 
almost  equaWy  favourable  as  frequent 
^t  appeared  that  he  possessed  a  vast 
ascendency  over  Mr  Titmouse,  and 
was,  whenever  he  was  at  Yatton,  in  a 
manner  its  moving  spirit.  The  Doc- 
tor represented  Titmouse  as  a  truly 
wretched  creature,  with  no  more  sense 
of  religion  than  a  monkey ;  equally 
silly,  selfish,  and  vulgar — unfeeling 
and  tyrannical  wherever  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  exhibiting  his  real  cha- 
racter. 

It  exquisitely  pained  them,  more- 
over, to  find  pretty  distinct  indications 
of  a  sterner  and  stricter  rule  being 
apparent  at  Yatton,  than  had  ever 
been  known  there  before,  so  far  as  the 
tenants  and  villagers  were  concerned. 
Rents  were  now  required  to  be  paid 
with  the  utmost  punctuality  ;  many  of 
them  were  raised,  and  harsher  terms 
introduced  into  their  leases  and  agree- 
ments. In  Mr  Aubrey^s  time  a  dis- 
tress or  an  action  for  rent  Was  literally 
a  thing  unheard  of  in  any  part  of  the 
estate ;  but  nearly  a  dozen  had  occur- 
red since  the  accession  of  Mr  Tit- 
mouse. If  this  was  at  the  instance  of 
the  ruling  spirit,  Mr  Gammon,  ho 
certainly  got  none  of  the  odium  of  the 
proceeding,  every  letter  announcing 
a  resort  to  those  extreme  proceedings 
being  expressly  authorized  by  Mr 
Titmouse  personally;  Mr  Gammon^ 
on  most  of  such  occasions,  putting  in  a 
faint  word  or  two  in  favour  of  the 
tenant,  but  ineffectually.  The  legal 
proceedings  were  always  conducted  in 
the  name  of  *'  Bloodsuck  and  Son," 
whose  towu  agents  were,  "  Quirk, 
Gammon,  and  Snap  ;'*  but  their  URmes 
never  came  under  the  eye  of  the  de- 
fendants !  No  longer  could  the  poor 
villagers,  and  poorer  tenants,  reckon 
on  their  former  assistance  from  the 
hall  in  the  honr  of  sickness  and  dis- 
tress :    cowslip   wine,  currant  wine. 


elderberry  wine,  if  made,  were  con- 
sumed in  the  hall.  In  short,  there 
was  a  discontinuance  of  all  those  in- 
numerable little  endearing  courtcsiesj 
and  charities,  and  hospitalities,  which 
render  a  good  old  country  mansion  the 
very  heart  of  the  neighbourhood. 
The  doctor,  in  one  of  his  letters,  inti- 
mated, with  a  sort  of  agony,  that  he 
had  heard  it  mentioned  by  the  people 
at  the  hall,  as  probable  that  Mr  Tit- 
mouse—the little  Goth — would  pull 
down  that  noble  old  relic,  the  cast 
turreted  gateway ;  but  that  Mr  Gam- 
mon was  vehemently  opposed  to  such 
a  measure ;  and  that  if  it  were  pre- 
served after  all,  it  would  be  entirely 
owing  to  the  taste  and  the  influence 
of  that  gentleman.  Had  Dr  Tatham 
chosen,  he  could  have  added  a  fact 
that  would  indeed  have  saddened  his 
friends — viz.,  that  the  old  sycamore* 
which  had  been  preserved  at  the  fond 
entreaties  of  Kate,  and  which  was 
hallowed  by  so  many  sad  and  tender 
associations,  had  been  long  ago  remov- 
ed as  a  sort  of  eyesore  ;  Mr  Gammon 
had,  in  fact,  directed  it  to  be  done ; 
but  he  repeatedly  expressed  to  Dr 
Tatham,  confidentially,  his  regret  at 
such  an  act  on  the  part  of  Titmouse. 
He  could  also  have  told  them  that 
there  had  been  a  dog- fight  in  the  vil- 
lage, at  which  Mr  Titmouse  was  pre- 
sent !  Persons  were  beginning  to  make 
their  appearance  in  the  village,  of  a 
very  different  description  from  any 
that  had  been  seen  there  in  the  time  of 
the  Aubreys — persons,  now  and  then, 
of  loose,  and  wild,  and  reckless  char- 
acters. Mr  Titmouse  would  often  get 
up  a  fight  in  the  village,  and  reward 
the  victor  with  five  or  ten  shillings  ! 
Then  the  snug  and  quiet  little  "  Au- 
brey Arms"  was  metamorphosed  into 
the  **  Titmouse  Arms ;  **  and  another 
set  up  in  opposition  to  it,  and  called 
«'The  Toper's  Arms;*'  and  it  was 
really  painful  to  see  the  increasing  trade 
driven  by  each  of  them.  They  were 
both  full  every  night,  and  often  during 
the  day  also ;  and  the  vigilant,  and 
affectionate,  and  grieved  eye  of  the 
good  vicar  noticed  several  seats  in  the 
church,  which  had  formerly  been  oc- 
cupied every  Sunday  morning  and 
afternoon,  to  be—empty  1  In  his  let« 
ters,  he  considerately  sunk  the  grosser 
features  of  Titmouse's  conduct,  which 
would  have  only  uselessly  grieved  and 
disgusted  his  beloved  correspondents. 
He   i;i  formed  them,  however,  from 
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time  to  timet  of  the  different  Tisiters 
at  the  hallf  particalarly  of  the  arrival 
and  moTements  of  their  magnificent 
kioafolk»the  Earl  of  Dreddlington  and 
Lady  Ceciliay  the  Marqnis  Gants 
Jaimes  do  Miliefleurs  and  Mr  Tuft — 
the  noTcl  state  and  ceremony  which 
bad  been  anddenly  introduoed  there- 
at which  they  all  eeaaed  reading  for 
a  moment,  and  langhed,  well  knowing 
tbe  character  of  Lord  Dreddlington. 
At  lengthy  some  considerable  time  after 
Mr  Titmouse's  grand  visiters  had  been 
at  the  ball*  there  came  a  letter  from 
Dr  Tatham»  sent  by  a  private  hand, 
and  not  reaching  Vivian  Street  till 
tbe  evening*  when  they  were  sitting 
together,  lUfter  dinner,  as  usual,  and 
which  contained  intelligence  that  was 
received  in  sudden  silence,  and  with 
looks  of  astonishment,  viz.  that  Mr 
Titmouse  had  become  the  acknowledged 
suiior  of  the  Idufy  Cecilia ! !  Mr  Au- 
brey, after  a  moment's  pause,  laughed 
more  heartily  than  they  had  heard  him 
laagh  for  many  months — getting  up,  at 
the  same  time,  and  walking  once  or 
,  twice  across  the  room — Mrs  Aubrey 
and  Miss  Aubrey  gazed  at  each  other 
fur  a  few  moments,  without  speaking  a 
word ;  and  you  could  not  have  told  who* 
ther  their  fair  countenances  showed 
more  of  amusement  or  of  disgust  at  the 
intelligence.  **  Well !  it  is  as  I  have 
often  told  yon,  Kate,"  commenced  Mr 
Aubrey,  after  a  while,  resuming  his 
seat,  and  addressing  his  sister  with  an 
air  of  good-humoured  raillery ;  «You*ve 
lust  your  chance — you've  held  your 
bead  so  high.  Ah,  'tis  all  over  now — 
and  our  fair  cousin  is  mistress  of 
Yatton !" 

<«  Indeed,  Charles,"  quoth  Kate, 
earnestly,  *'  I  do  think  it's  too  painful 
a  subject  for  a  joke." 

"  Why,  Kate  I — You  must  bear  it 
as  well" 

<'  Pho, pho— nonsense,  Charles!  To 
be  serious— did  you  ever  hear  any- 
thing so  shocking  as  pe" 

'<  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,  Kate,*' 
commenced  her  brother,  assuming 
suddenly  such  a  serious  ur  as  for  a 
moment  imposed  on  bis  sister,  *'  that 
to  become  mistress  of  dear  old  Yatton 
—which  was  offered  to  you,  you  know 
—you  would  not  have  consented,  when 
it  came  to  the  point,  to  become— Mrs 
Titmouse  f"  For  an  instant,  Kate 
looked  at  if  she  would  have  made,  in 
tbe  eyo  of  the  statuary,  an  exquisite 
model  of  beautifu)  disdain — ^provoked 


by  the  bare  idea,  even,  and  put  for- 
ward, as  she  knew,  in  raillery  only. 
<'You  know,  Charles,**  said  she  at 
length,  calmly,  her  features  relaxing 
into  a  smile,  "  that  if  such  a  wretch 
had  ten  thousand  Yattons,  I  would, 
rather  than  marry  him — oh  1 " — she 
shuddered — *'  spring  from  Dover  cliff 
into  the  sea !  " 

<'  Ah^  Kate,  Kate  1"  exclaimed  her 
brother,  with  a  look  of  infinite  pride 
and  fondness.  ''  Even  supposing  for 
a  moment  that  you  had  no  prev'* — — 

<'  Come,  Charles,  no  more  non- 
sense," said  Kate,  patting  his  cheek, 
and  slightly  colouring. 

"  I  say,  that  even  if" 

•*  Only  fancy,"  interrupted  Kate, 
*' Ladjf  Cecilia — Titmouse  I  I  see  her 
before  me  now.  Well,  I  protest  it  is 
positively  insufferable;  I  could  not 
have  thought  that  there  was  a  woman 
in     the     whole    world— why"— she 

faused,  and  added  laughingly, ''  how 
should  like  to  see  their  correspond- 
ence 1" 

"  What!"  said  Mrs  Aubrey,  with 
a  sly  smile,  first  at  her  husband,  and 
then  at  Kate, ''  as  a  model  for  a  cer- 
tain other  correspondence  that  I  can 
imagine — eh,  Kate  ?  " 

*'  Nonsense,  nonsense,  Agnes  ! — 
what  a  provoking  humour  you  are 
both  in  this  evening,"  interrupted 
Kate,  with  a  slight  pettishness; 
'*  what  wo've  heard  makes  me  melan- 
choly enough,  I  assure  you  i" 

"  I  suppose  that  about  tbe  same 
time  that  Lady  Cecilia  Titmouse 
goes  to  court,"  said  her  brother,  '*  so 
will  the  Honourable  Mrs  Dela" 

''If  you  choose  to  tease  me, 
Charles,  of  course  I  cannot  help  it," 
quoth  Kate,  colouring  still  more  ;  but 
it  required  no  very  great  acuteness  to 
detect  that  the  topic  was  not  exces- 
sively offensive. 

"  Mrs  De" 

«'  Have  done,  Charles ! "  said  she, 
rising;  and  putting  her  arm  round 
his  neck,  she  pressed  her  fair  hand  on 
his  mouth;  but  ho  pushed  it  aside 
laughingly. 

"  Mrs  De — Dela — Delamere,"  he 
continued. 

"  I  will  finish  it  for  you,  Charles," 
said  Mrs  Aubrey, ''  the  Honourable 
Mr  and  Mrs  Delamere.*' 

*'  What!  do  you  turn  against  roe 
too  ?"  enquired  Kate,  laughing  very 
good-humouredly. 

**  I  wonder  what  her  stately  lady. 
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ship*8  feelings  were/*  said  Aubrey, 
after  a  pause,  ^'  the  first  time  that  her 
elegant  and  accomplished  loyersaiuted 
herll" 

«'  Eugh !"  exclaimed  both  Kate  and 
Mrs  Aubrey,  in  a  breath,  and  with  a 
simultaneous  shudder  of  disgust. 

«*  I  dare  say,  poor  old  Lord  Dred- 
dlington's  notion  is»  that  this  will  be  a 
fine  opportunity  for  bringing  about  his 
favourite  scheme  of  re-uniting  the  fa- 
milies— Heaven  save  the  mark !  *'  said 
Mr  Aubrey,  just  as  the  twopenny 
postman*s  i^noclc  at  the  door  was 
neard ;  and  within  a  few  moments* 
time  the  servant  brought  up  stairs  a 
letter  addressed  to  Mr  Aubrey.  The 
very  first  glance  at  its  contents  ex- 
pelled the  smiie  from  his  countenance, 
and  the  colour  from  his  cheek:  he 
turned,  In  fact,  so  pale,  that  Mrs  Au- 
brey and  Kate  also  changed  colour — 
and  came  and  stood  with  beating 
hearts,  and  suddenly  suspended  breath, 
one  on  each  side  of  him,  looking  over 
the  letter  while  he  was  reading  it.  As 
I  intend  presently  to  lay  a  copy  of  it 
before  the  reader,  I  shall  first  state  a 
few  circumstances,  which  will  make 
it  appear  that  this  letter  may  be  com- 
pared to  a  shell  thrown  into  a  peace- 
ful little  citadel,  by  "a  skilful,  though 
distant  and  unseen  engineer—in  shortj 
I  mean  Mr  Gammon. 

This  astute  and  determined  person 
had  long  been  bent  upon  securing  one 
object — namely,  access  to  Mr  Au- 
brey's family  circle,  for  reasons  which 
have  been  already  communicated  to 
the  reader.  That  Mr  Aubrey  was,  at 
all  events,  by  no  means  nnxioffs  for 
such  a  favour,  had  been  long  before 
abundantly  manifest  to  Gammon,  and 
yet  not  in  a  way  to  give  him  any  le- 
gitimate or  excusable  grounds  of  of- 
fence. The  Aubreys  had,  he  acknow- 
ledged, and  especially  in  their  present 
circumstances,  an  unquestionable  right 
to  receive  or  reject,  as  they  thought 
fit,  any  overtures  to  acquaintance. 
Nothing,  he  felt,  could  be  more  unex- 
ceptionably  courteous  than  Mr  Au- 
brey*s demeanour;  yethaditbcen  such 
as  to  satisfy  him,  that  unless  he  re- 
sorted to  some  means  of  unusual  efiS- 
cacy,  he  never  could  get  upon  visiting 
terms  with  the  Aubreys.  The  impres- 
sion which  Miss  Aubrey  had  originally 
produced  in  his  mind,  remained  as 
distinct  and  vivid  as  ever.  Her  beauty, 
her  grace,  her  elevated  character,  (of 
which  he  had  heard   much   on    all 


hands,)  her  accomplishments,  her 
high  birth — all  were  exquisitely  ap- 
preciated by  him,  and  conspired  to 
constitute  a  prize,  for  the  gaining  of 
which  he  deemed  no  exertion  too 
great,  no  enterprize  too  hazardous. 
He  had,  moreover,  other  most  import- 
ant objects  in  view,  to  which  a  union 
with  Miss  Aubrey,  was  in  fact  es- 
sential. She  was,  again,  the  only 
person,  the  sight  of  whom  had  in  any 
measure  given  vitality  to  bis  marble 
heart,  exciting  totally  new  thoughts 
and  desires,  such  as  stimulated  him  to 
a  fierce  and  inflexible  determination 
to  succeed  in  his  purposes.  He  was, 
in  short,  prepared  to  make  almost  any 
sacrifice,  to  wait  any  length  of  time, 
to  do  or  suffer  any  thing  that  man 
could  do  or  suffer,  whether  derogatory 
to  his  personal  honour  or  not — in 
order  either  to  secure  the  affections  of 
Miss  Aubrey,  or,  at  all  events,  her 
consent  to  a  union  with  him.  Hav- 
ing early  discovered  the  spot  where 
Mr  Aubrey  had  fixed  his  residence, 
Mr  Gammon  had  made  a  point  of 
lying  in  wait  on  a  Sunday  morning, 
for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the 
church  to  which  they  went :  and  hav- 
ing succeeded,  he  became  a  constant, 
an  impassioned,  though  an  unseen  ob- 
server of  Miss  Aubrey ;  from  whom 
he  seldom  removed  his  eyes  during 
the  service.  But  this  was  to  him  a 
highly  unsatisfactory  state  of  things : 
beseemed,  in  fact,  not  to  have  made,  nor 
to  be  likely  to  make,  the  least  progress 
towards  the  accomplishment  of  his 
wishes,  though  much  time  had  already 
passed  away.  He  was  so  deeply  en- 
grossed with  the  aff.iips  of  Titmouse — 
which  required  his  presence  very  fre- 
quently at  Yatton,  and  a  great  deal  of 
his  attention  in  town — as  to  prevent  his 
taking  any  decisive  steps  for  some 
time  in  the  matter  nearest  his  heart. 
At  length,  not  having  seen  or  heard 
any  thing  of  Mr  Aubrey  for  some 
weeks,  during  which  he — Gammon — 
had  been  in  town,  he  resolved  on  a 
new  stroke  of  policy. 

"  Mr  Quirk,"  said  he  one  day  to 
his  excellent  senior  partner,  "  I  fancy 
you  will  say  that  I  am  come  to  fiatter 
you;  but.  Heaven  knows! — if  there  is 
a  man  on  the  earth  with  whom  I  lay 
aside  disguise,  that  man  is  my  friend 
Mr  Quirk.  Really,  it  does  seem,  and 
mortifying  enough  it  is  to  own  it,  as 
if  events  invariably  showed  that  yon 
are  right — and  I  wrong,****  (Here 
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Mr  Quirk's  appearance  might  have 
BDggested  the  idea  of  a  great  old  tom- 
cat who  is  rubbed  down  the  right  way 
of  the  far,  and  does  everything  he  can 
to  testify  the  delight  it  giyes  him>  by 
pressing  against  the  person  who  af- 
fords him  such  gratification,) — "  espe- 
cially in  financial  matters  " 

<'  Ah,  Gammon,  Gammon  !  you*re 
really  past  finding  out! — Sometimes, 
now,  I  declare  I  fancy  you  the  very 
keenest  dog  going  in  such  matters^ 
and  at  other  times,  eh  ? — not  particU' 
hrfy  brilliant.  When  you've  seen  as 
much  of  this  world's  villany,  Gammon, 
as  I  have,  you'll  find  it  as  necessary 
as  I  hare  found  it,  to  lay  aside  one's — 
0De*B — I  say,  to  lay  aside  all  scrup — 
that  i?, — I  mean, — one's  Jine  feelings, 
aifd  so  forth :  you  understand.  Gam- 
mon?" 

"  Perfectly,  Mr  Quirk" 

*■  Well — and  may  I  ask.  Gammon, 
what  is  the  particular  occasion  of  that 
scrcwed-up  forehead  of  yours?  Some- 
thing in  the  wind  ? '' 

«•  Only  this,  Mr  Quirk— I  begin  to 
suspect  that  I  did  very  wrong  in  re- 
commending you  to  give  an  indefinite 
time  to  that  Mr  Aubrey  for  payment 
of  the  heavy  balance  he  owes  us — by 
Heavens  1 — see  how  coolly  he  treats 
us!" 

''  Indeed,  Gammon,  I  think  so  I— 
Besides,  —  'tis  an  uncommon  heavy 
balance  to  owe  so  long,  eh  ? — Fifteen 
hundred  pounds,  or  thereabouts?— 
'Gad!  it's  that,  at  least!"—  Gammon 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  bowed,  as 
resigned  to  any  step  which  Mr  Quirk 
might  think  proper  to  take. 

•'  He's  a  viHanous  proud  fellow, 
that  Aubrey,  eh  ? — Your  swell  debtors 
generally  are,  though — when  tHey've 
got  a  bit  of  a  hardship  to  harp 
upon" 

•«  Certainly  we  ought,  when  we  had 
hun  in  our  power'* 

*'  Ah ! — I)*ye  recollect,  Gammon  ? 
the  thumbscrew 9  eh}  whose  fault 
was  it  that  it  wasn't  put  on  ?  eh  ?  Tell 
me  that,  friend  Gammon  I  Are  you 
coming  round  to  old  Caleb  Quirk's 
matter-of-fact  way  of  doing  business? 
Depend  on't,  the  old  boy  has  got  a 
trick  or  two  left  in  him  yet,  gray  as 
his  hair's  grown." 

"  I  bow,  my  dear  Sir, — I  own  my- 
self worsted, — and  all  through  that 
absurd  weakness  I  have,  which  some 
choose  to  call " 

"  Oh  Lord,  Gammon !  Bubblerbub- 


ble  and  botheration,  ah,  ha ! — Come» 
there's  nobody  here  but  ypu  and  me — 
and^eh !  old  Boyy  perhaps^so  why 
that  little  bit  of  blarney  ?*' 

**  Oh,  my  dear  Mr  Quirk,  spare 
me  that  cutting  irony  of  yours.  Sure- 
ly when  I  have  made  the  sincere  and 
humiliating  submission  to  which  you 
have  beenlistening, — but  to  return  to 
business.  I  assure  you  that  I  think 
we  ought  to  lose  not  a  moment  in  get- 
ting in  our  balance,  or  at  least  coming 
to  some  satisfactory  and  definite  ar- 
rangement concerning  it.  Only  pinch 
him,  and  he'll  bleed  freely,  depend 
on  it." 

'«  Ah,  ha  I  Pinch  him,  and  he'll 
bleed !  That's  my  thunder.  Gammon, 
ah,  ha,  ha  I — By  Jove  1  that'a  it  to  a 
T !— I  always  thought  the  fellow  had 
blood  enough  in  him  if  we  only  squeez- 
ed him  a  little — ^so  let  Snap  be  oif  and 
have  a  writ  out  against  Master  Au- 
brey." 

"  Forgive  me, my  dear  Mr  Quirk," 
interrupted  Gammon,  blandly — '<  we 
must  go  very  cautiously  to  work,  or 
we  shall  only  injure  ourselves*  and 
prejudice  our  most  important — and 
permanent  interests.  We  must  take 
care  not  to  drive  him  desperate,  poor 
devil,  or  he  may  take  the  benefit  of 
the  act,  and" 

**  What  a  cursed  scamp  he  would 
be  to" 

**  Certainly ;  but  we  should  suffer 
more  than  he" 

"  Surely,  Gammon,  they'd  remand 
him !  Eighteen  months  at  the  very 
least." 

**  Not  an  hour--not  a  minute,  Mr 
Quirk,"  said  Gammon,  very  earnestly. 

"  The  deuce  they  wouldn't  ?  Well ! 
Law's  come  to  a  pretty  point !  And 
so  lenient  as  we've  been  I" 

'<  What  occurs  to  me  as  the  best 
method  of  procedure,"  said  Gammon, 
after  musing  for  a  moment — '*  is,  for 
you  to  write  a  letter  to  him  immedi- 
ately—civil but  peremptory—just  one 
of  those  letters  of  yours,  my  dear  sir, 
in  which  no  man  living  can  excel  you 
— suaviter  in  modo,  fortiter  in  re,  Mr 
Quirk." 

<'  Gammon,  you're  a  gentleman, 
every  inch  of  j^ou — you  are,  upon  my 
soul  1     If  there  is  one  thing  in  which 

I but  you  re  a  hand  at  a  letter  of 

that  sort,  too  I  And  you  have  man« 
aged  these  people  hitherto ;  why  not 
go  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter?" 

**  Mr  QuLrk,  I  look  upon  this  letter 
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as  rather  an  important  one — it  ought 
to  come  from  the  head  of  the  firm, 
and  to  be  decisively  and  skilfully  ex- 
pressed, so  as  at  once  to eh  ?  but 

you  know  exactly  what  ought  to  bo 
done." 

"  Well — leave  it  to  me, — leave  it  to 
me,  Gammon  :  I  think  I  do  know  how 
to  draw  up  a  teazer — egad !  You  can 
just  cast  you*re  eye  over  it  as  soon 
as" 

«*  If  I  return  in  time  from  Clerken- 
well,  I  will,  Mr  Quirk,"  replied  Gam- 
mon, who  had,  however,  determined 
not  to  disable  himself  from  saying  with 
literal  truth  that  he  had  not  seen  one 
line  of  the  letter  which  might  be  sent ! 
and,  moreover,  resolving  to  make  his 
appearance  at  Mr  Aubrey's  almost 
immediately  after  ho  should,  in  the 
course  of  the  post,  have  received  Mr 
Quirk's  letter — with  every  appearance 
and  expression  of  distress,  agitation, 
and  even  disgust;  indignantly assur- 
ing  Mr  Aubrey  that  the  letter  had 
been  sent  without  Mr  Gammon's 
knowledge — against  his  will — and  was 
entirely  repudiated  by  him  ;  and  that 
he  would  take  care,  at  all  hazards  to 
himself,  to  frustrate  any  designs  on 
the  part  of  his  coarse  and  hardhearted 
senior  partner  to  harass  or  oppress  Mr 
Aubrey.  With  this  explanation  of 
precedent  circumstances,  I  proceed  to 
lay  before  the  reader  an  exact  copy  of 
that  old  cat's-paw,  Mr  Quirk's,  letter 
to  Mr  Aubrey,  the  arrival  of  which 
bad  produced  the  sensation  I  have 
already  intimated. 

'<  Saffron  HUI,  30th  September  1B». 

**  Sia — We  trust  you  will  excuse 
our  reminding  you  of  the  very  large 
ballaoce(i:i446, 14s.  6d.)  still  remain- 
ing due  upon  our  account — and  which 
we  understood,  at  the  time  when  the 
very  favourable  arrangement  to  you, 
with  respect  to  Mr  Titmouse,  was 
made,  was  to  have  been  long  before 
this  liquidated.  Whatever  allowances 
we  might  have  felt  disposed,  on  account 
of  your  peculiar  situation,  to  have 
made,  (and  which  we  have  made,)  we 
cannot  but  feel  a  little  surprised  at 
your  having  allowed  several  months 
to  elapse  without  making  any  allusion 
thereto.  We  are  satisfied,  however, 
that  you  require  only  to  be  reminded 
thereof,  to  have  your  immediate  atten- 
tion directed  thereto,  and  to  act  in 
that  way  that  will  conduce  to  liquidate 
our  very  heavy  ballance  against  you. 
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We  are  sorry  to  have  to  press  you  ; 
but  being  much  pressed  ourselves  with 
serious  outlays,  we  are  obliged  to 
throw  ourselves  (however  reluctantly) 
upon  our  resources ;  and  it  gives  us 
pleasure  to  anticipate  that  you  must 
by  this  time  have  made  those  arrange- 
ments that  will  admit  of  your  imme- 
diate attention  to  our  over-due  ac- 
count, and  that  will  render  unnecessary 
our  resorting  to  hostile  and  compul- 
sory proceedings  of  that  extremely 
painful  description  that  we  have  al- 
ways felt  extremely  reluctant  to,  par- 
ticularly with  those  gentlemen  that 
would  feel  it  very  disagreeable.  We 
trust  that  in  a  week's  time  we  shall 
hear  from  you  to  that  effect  that  will  . 
render  unnecessary  our  proceeding  to 
extremities  against  you,  which  would 
be  extremely  painful  to  us, — I  remain, 
sir,  yours  most  obediently, 

"  Caleb  Quiek. 
"  Charles  Aubrey,  Esq. 
^  "  P.S. — We  should  have  no  objec- 
tion, if  it  would  materially  relieve  you, 
to  take  your  note  of  hand  for  the  afore- 
said ballance  (£1446, 14s.  6d.)  at  two 
months,  with  interest,  and  good  secu- 
rity. Or  say,  £800  down  in  two 
months,  and  a  warrant  of  attorney  for 
the  remainder,  at  two  months  more." 

As  soon  as  all  three  of  them  had 
finished  reading  the  above  letter,  in 
the  way  I  have  described,  Mrs  Au- 
brey threw  her  arms  round  her  silent 
and  oppressed  husband's  neck,  and 
Kate,  her  bosom  heaving  with  agita- 
tion, returned  to  her  seat,  without 
uttering  a  word. 

"  My  darling  Charles  I "  faltered  Mrs 
Aubrey,  and  wept. 

"  Never  mind,  Charles— let  us  hopo 
that  we  shall  get  through  even  this,^ 
commenced  Kate  ;  when  her  emotion 
prevented  her  proceeding.  Mr  Au- 
brey appeared  to  cast  his  eye  again, 
but  mechanically  only,  over  the  dry, 
civil,  heart-breaking  letter. 

"  Don't  distress  yourself,  iny  Ag- 
nes," said  he,  tenderly,  placing  ^er 

beside  him,  with  his  arm  round  her 

'<  it  is  only  reasonable  that  these 
people  should  ask  for  what  is  their 
own  ;  and  if  their  manner  is  a  little 
coarse" 

"  Oh,  I've  no  patience,  Charles ! 

It's  the  letter  of  a  vulgar,  hardhearted 
fellow,"  sobbed  Mrs  Aubrey. 
.''Yes — they  are  v retches! — cruel 
harpies  I"  quoth  Kate,  passionately. 
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wiping  her  eyes — "they  know  that 
you  hate  almost  beggared  yourself  to 
pay  off  by  far  the  greater  part  of  their 
abondoable  bill ;  and  that  you  are 
slaving  day  and  night  to  enable  you 

to  " ^here  her  agitation  was  so  ex- 

eessiTO  aa  to  prevent  her  uttering 
another  word. 

'M  must  write  and  tell  them/'  said 
Anbrey  calmly^  but  with  a  countenance 
laden  with  gloom — ^''it  is  all  1  can  do — 
hot  if  thej  will  hane  patience  with  me^ 
IwiUfit^themali:' 

"  Oh,  they'll  put  you  in  prison, 
Charlea*  directly*" — said  Rate  pas- 
sionately ;  and  rising,  she  threw  her- 
self into  his  arms,  and  kissed  him  with 
a  sort  of  frantic  energy.  "  We're  very 
miserable,  Charles — are  not  we?  It's 
very  hard  to  bear  indeed," — she  con- 
tinned,  gazing  with  agonizing  inten- 
sity on  his  troubled  features.  Mrs 
Aubrey  wept  in  silence. 

**  Are  you  giving  way,  my  brave 
Kate,  with  this  sudden  and  momentary 
gost  on  the  midnight  sea  of  our 
trouble?**  enquired  her  brother,  proud- 
ly but  kindly  gazing  at  her,  and  with 
his  hand  gently  pushing  from  her  pale 
cheeks  her  disordered  hair. 

"  Human  nature,  Charles,  must  not 
be  tried  too  far, — look  at  Agnes,  the 
dsriing  little  loves" — 

"  I  am  not  likely  to  consult  their 
ioterests,  Kate,  by  yielding  to  unmanly 
emotion, — am  I,  sweet  Agnes  ?*'  She 
made  him  no  repljr,  but  shook  her 
head,  sobbing  bitterly. 

*^  Pray  what  do  you  think,  Charles, 
of  your  friend  Mr  Gammon,  now?" 
CDonired  Kate,  suddenly  and  scorn- 
folly.  <'  Oh,  the  smooth-tongued  vil- 
lain I  Tve  always  hated  him  1 " 

"  I  must  say  there*s  something 
about  his  eye  that  is  any  thing  but 
pleasing,"  said  Mrs  Aubrey ;  *'  and 
so  1  thought  when  I  saw  him  at  York 
for  a  moment." 

"  He's  a  hypocrite, Charles— depend 
npon  it;  and  in  this  letter  he  has 
thrown  off  the  mask" — interrupted 
Rate. 

«  Js  it  Am  letter  ?  How  do  we  know 
that  he  has  had  any  thing  to  do  with 
it?"  enquired  her  brother,  calmly— 
*'  It  is  much  more  probable  that  it  is 
the  production  of  old  Mr  Quirk  alone, 
for  whom  Mr  Gammon  has,  1  know, 
a  profound  contempt.  The  handwrit- 
ing is  Mr  Quirk's ;  the  style  is  assur- 
edly  not  Mr  Gammon's,  and  the  whole 
tone  of  the  letter  is  such  as  makes  me 
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confident  that  neither  was  the  com- 
position of  the  letter,  nor  the  idea  of 
sending  it,  his ;  besides,  he  has  really 
shown  on  every  occasion  a  straight- 
forward and  disinterested" 

*'  Ob,  Charles,  it  is  very  weak  of 
you  to  be  so  taken  with  such  a  man  ; 
he's  a  horrid  fellow.-.I  can't  bear  to 
think  of  him!  One  of  these  davs, 
Charles,  you'll  be  of  my  opinion  I'— 
whilst  she  thus  spoke,  and  whilst  Mrs 
Aubrey  was,  with  a  trembling  hand« 

Sreparing  tea,  a  double  knock  waa 
eard  at  the  street  door. 

*'  Gracious,  Charles !  who  can  that 
possibly  be,  and  at  this  time  of 
night?"  exclaimed  Rate,  with  alarmed 
energy. 

**  I  really  cannot  conjecture," — re- 
plied Mr  Aubrey,  with  no  little  agita- 
tion of  manner,  which  he  fbund  it  im- 
Sossible  to  conceal, — <' we've  certainlj 
ut  Nery  few  visiters,  and  so  late. ' 
The  servant  in  a  few  minutes  termi- 
nated their  suspense,  and  occasioned 
them  nearly  equal  alarm  and  amaae- 
ment,  by  laying  down  on  the  table  a 
card  bearing  thename  of  MrGammon. 

*'  Mr  Gammon  1"  exclaimed  all 
three  in  a  breath,  looking  apprehen- 
sively at  each  other — "  Is  he  alone  f* 
enquired  Mr  Aubrey,  with  forced 
.calmness. 

*'  Yes,  sir." 

*'  Show  him  into  the  parlour,  then," 
replied  Mr  Aubrey,  **  and  sav  I  will 
be  with  him  in  a  few  moments  time." 

*'  Dear  Charles,  don't,  dearest,  think 
of  going  down,"  said  his  wife  and  sister, 
with  excessive  alarm  and  agitation; 
''  desire  him  to  send  up  his  message." 

*^  No,  I  shall  go  and  see  him,  and 
at  once,"  replied  Mr  Aubrey,  taking 
one  of  the  candles. 

'<  For  heaven's  sake,  Charles,  mind 
what  you  say  to  the  man;  he  will 
watch  every  word  you  utter.  And, 
dearest,  don't  stay  long ;  consider  what 
tortures  we  shall  be  in!"  said  poor 
Mrs  Aubrey,  accompanying  him  to 
the  door. 

**  Rely  on  my  prudence,  and  also 
that  I  shall  not  stop  long,"  he  replied ; 
and  descending  the  stairs,  he  entered 
the  study.  In  a  chair  near  the  little 
book-strewn  table  sat  his  dreaded  visi- 
ter, who  instantly,  on  seeing  Mr  Au- 
brey, rose,  with  distress  and  agitation 
visible  in  his  countenance  and  deport- 
ment. Mr  Aubrey,  with  calmness  and 
dignity,  begged  him  to  resume  his 
seat ;  and  when  he  had  done  so,  sat 
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down  opposite  to  him,  with  a  sternlr    may  feel  dispoeed  to  take,  I  shall  take 


inquiattife  look,  atraiting  his  visiters 
errand,  who  did  not  keep  him  long  in 
suspense.  For— •«  Oh,  Mr  Aubrey  I" 
commenced  Mr  Gammon,  with  a  some- 
what tremulous  voice,  "  I  perceive, 
from  your  manner,  that  my  fears  are 
jastifled,  and  th|it  I  am  an  intruder — 
a  dishonourable  and  hypocritical  one 
I  must  indeed  appear;  but,  as  one 
gentleman  with  another,  I  request  you 
to  hear  me.  This  visit  appears  indeed 
unseasonable ;  but,  late  this  afternoon, 
I  made  a  discovery  which  has  shocked 
me  severely,  nay,  1  may  say,  disgusted 
me  beyond  expression.  Am  1  right, 
Mr  Aubrey,  in  supposing  that  this 
evening  you  liave  received  a  letter 
from  Mr  Quirk,  and  about  the  balance 
due  on  our  account  ?*' 

««  Yes,  sir,"  replied  Mr  Aubrey, 
coldly. 

««  I  thought  as  much,**  muttered 
Gammon,  with  suppressed  vehemence 
— <*  execrable,  heartless,  sordid  old 
— ^And  he  knewt*  continued  Gam- 
mon, addressing  Mr  Aubrey  in  an  in- 
dignant tone,  *'  that  my  word  was 
pledged  to  you  that  it  should  be  long 
oefore  you  were  troubled  about  the 
business.** 

**  I  have  nothing  to  complain  of, 
sir,"  said  Mr  Aubrey,  eyeing  his  agl-- 
tated  companion  (who  JkU  that  he 
was)  searchingly. 

««  But  I  have,  Mr  Aubrey,'*  said 
Gammon,  haughtily.  Mv  senior  part- 
ner has  broken  faith  with  me.  Sir, 
you  have  already  paid  more  than  will 
cover  what  is  Justly  due  to  us  ;  and  I 
recommend  tou,  after  this,  to  have  Vie 
bill  faxed,  i  do,  sir,  and  thereby  you 
will  get  rid  of  every  farthing  of  the 
balance  now  demanded.*'  Notwith- 
standing the  air  of  sincerity  with  which 
this  was  uttered,  a  cold  thrill  of  appre- 
hension and  suspicion  passed  through 
Mr  Aubrey's  heart,  and  he  felt  confi- 
dent that  some  subtle  and  dangerous 
manceuvre  was  being  practised  upon 
him— -some  hostile  step  Urged  upon 
him,  for  instance — which  would  be  un- 
successful, and  yet  afibrd  a  pretext  to 
Messrs  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap  to 
treat  him  as  one  guilty  of  a  breach  of 
faith,  and  warrant  them  in  proceeding 
to  extremities. 

'<  I  have  no  intention,  sir,  to  do  any 
^hinff  of  the  kind,**  said  be — **  the  ori- 
ginal agreement  between  us  was,  that 
Jour  bill  thpnld  not  be  taxed.  I  ad- 
ere  to  it ;  and  whatever  course  you 


no  steps  whatever  of  the  kind  you 
mention.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  ut- 
terly impossible  forme  to  pay" 

"  Mr  Aubrey!"  interrupted  Gam- 
mon, imploringly. 

"  And  what  yon  intend  to  do,  for 
Heaven's  sake,  sir,  do  quickly,  and  do 
not  keep  me  in  suspense.*' 

**  I  perceive,  Mr  Aubrey,  that  I  am 
distrusted,*'  said  Gammon,  with  a  some- 
what proud  and  peremptory  tone  and 
manner. — *'  1  excuse  it ;  you  are  justly 
irritated, and  have  been  insulted:   so 
have  I,  too,  sir ;  and  I  choose  to  tell  yon, 
upon  my  sacred  word  of  honour  as  a 
gentleman,  that  I  entirelv  disown  and 
scout  this  whole  procedure;   that  I 
never  knew  any  thing  about  it  till, 
accidentally,  I  discovered    lying   on 
Mr  Quirk's  desk,  after  his  departure 
this  evening  from  the  office,  a  rough 
draft  of  a  letter  which  I  presumed  you 
had  received,  especially  as,  on  a  strict 
enquiry  of  the  clerks,  I  found  that  a 
letter  had  been  put  into  the  post,  ad- 
dressed to  you.      Nay,   more;    Mr 
Quirk,  whose  rapacity  increases— I  am 
shocked  to  own  ^inversely  with   bis 
years— has  been  for  many  weeks  ha« 
rassing  me  about  this  detebtable  busi- 
ness, and  urging  me  to  consent,  but  in 
vain,  to  such  an  application  as  be  has 
now  meanly  made  behind  my  back, 
regardless  of  the  injury  it  was  calcu- 
lated to  do  my  feelings,  and,  indeed, 
the  doubt  It  must  throw  over  my  sin- 
cerity and  honour.    Only  a  fortnight 
ago,    he    solemnly  pledged    him&elf 
never    to    mention    the    matter    to 
either  roe  or  you  again,  for  at  least 
a  couple  of  years,  unless  something 
extraordinary  should  intervene.      If 
the  letter  you  have  received  is  a  trans- 
cript of  the  rough  draft  which  I  have 
read,  it  is  a  vulgar,  unfeeling  letter, 
and  contains  two  or  three  wilfully 
false  statements.     I  therefore  feel  it 
due  to  myself  to  disavow  all  partici- 
pation in  this  truly  unworthy  affair; 
and  if  you  still  distrust  me,  I  can  only 
regret  it,  but  shall  not  presume  to 
find  fault  with  you  for  it.     I  am  half 
disposed,  on  account  of  this,  and  one 
or  two  other  things  which  have  hap- 
pened, to  close  my  connexion  with  Mr 
Quirk  from  this  dav — for  ever.     Ho 
and  I  have  nothing  in  common  ;  and 
the  kind  of  business  which  he  prefers 
is  perfectly  odious  to  roe.     But  if  I 
should  continue  in  the  firm,   I  will 
undertake  to   supply  you  irith  one 
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pretly  conolottTe  eridence  of  mj  sin- 
eerity  and  truth  in  what  I  hare  been 
uyiog  to  yon-^oamdljr,  that  on  the 
Mth  and  honour  of  a  ^eDtlemao,  you 
maj  depend  upon  hearing  no  more  on 
this  matter  from  any  member  of  our 
firm.  Let  the  event,  Mr  Aubrey»  speak 
for  itself." — While  Gammon  was 
speahingy  with  great  earnestness  and 
fervour,  he  had  felt  Mr  Aubrey's  eye 
iied  on  him  with  an  expression  of 
stern  ioeredulity — whieh>bowever«he 
at  length  perceived,  with  infioite  in* 
ward  relief  and  pleasure^  to  be  giving 
way  as  be  went  on. 

"  Certainly^  Mr  Gammon'* — said 
Mr  Aubrey  I  when  Gammon  had  ceased 
—«« the  letter  you  have  mentioned, 
has  oeeasioned  me — and  my  family — 
very  great  distress :  for  it  is  utterly 
out  of  my  power  to  comply  with  its 
requisitions:  and  if  it  be  intended  to 
be  really  acted  on^  and  followed  up" — 
he  pauaedf  and  successfully  concealed 
his  emotion,  "  all  my  little  plans  are 
for  ever  frustrated — and  1  am  at  your 
mercy  to  go  to  prison,  if  you  choose^ 
and  there  end  my  days.'* — He  paused — 
his  lip  trembled,  and  his  eyes  were  for 
a  moment  obscured  with  starting  tears. 
So  also  was  it  with  Mr  Gammon. 
«« But,"— resumed  Mr  Aubrey,— "after 
the  explicit  and  voluntary  assurance 
which  you  have  given  me,  I  feel  it 
impossible  not  to  believe  yon  entirely. 
I  can  imagine  no  motive  for  what 
would  be  oUierwise .  such  elaborate 
deception." 

•'Motive^  Mr  Aubrey?^  The  only 
motive  I  am  conscious  of  is,  one  rest« 
ing  on  profound  sympathy  for  your 
misfortunes — admiration  of  your  cha« 
racter — and  aiming  at  your  speedy  ex- 
trication from  your  very  serious  em- 
barrassment. 1  am  in  the  habit,  Mr 
Anbrey»**  he  continued,  in  a  lower 
tone,  **  of  concealing  and  checking  my 
feelings  — but  there  are  occasions*' — 
he  paused,  and  added  with  a  somewhat 
faltering  voice — ••  Mr  Aubrey,  it  pains 
me  inexpressibly  to  observe  that  your 
anxieties — your  severe  exertions — I 
trust  in  God  I  may  not  rightly  add, 
your  privations — are  telling  on  yonr 
appearance.  You  are  certainly  much 
thinner.'*  Itwas  impossible  any  longer 
to  dbtmst'the  sincerity  of  Mr  Gam- 
mon— to  withstand  the  arts  of  this 
consummate  actor.  Mr  Aubrey  held 
out  long,  but  at  length  surrendered 
eotirely,  and  yielded  implicit  credence 
to  all  UxtX  Oammon  had  said— enter- 


taining, moreover,  commensurate  fhel- 
^g^  of  gratitude  towards  one  who  bad 
done  so  much  to  protect  him  from  ra- 
pacious avarice,  and  the  ruin  into 
which  it  would  have  precipitated  him ; 
and  of  respect  for  one  who  had  evin- 
ced such  an  anxious,  scrupulous,  and 
sensitive  jealousy  for  his  own  honour 
and  reputation,  and  resolute  determinax 
tion  to  vindicate  it  agains^t  suspicion. 
Subsequent  conversation  ser\el  to 
strengthen  his  favourable  disposition 
towards  Gammon,  and  the  same  effect 
was  also  produced  when  he  adverted 
to  his  previous  and  unwarrantable  dis- 
trust and  disbelief  of  that  gentleman. 
He  looked  fatigued  and  harassed;  it 
was  growing  late ;  he  had  come  on 
his  errand  of  courtesy  and  kindness,  a 
great  distance:  why  should  not  Mr 
Aubrey  ask  him  up  stairs,  to  join  them 
at  tea  ?  To  be  sure,  Mr  Aubrey  had 
hitherto  felt  a  disinclination — he  scarce 
knew  why — to  have  any  more  than 
mere  business  intercourse  with  Mr 
Gammon,  a  member  of  such  a  firm  as 
Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap—and, 
moreover,  Mr  Runnington  had  more 
than  once  let  fall  expressions  indica- 
tive of  vehement  distrust  of  Mr  Gam- 
mon ;  so  had  the  Attorney- General ; 
but  what  had  Gammon's  conduct  been? 
Had  it  not  practically  given  the  lie  to 
such  insinuations  and  distrust,  nnless 
Mr  Aubrey  was  to  own  himself  inca- 
pable of  forming  a  judgment  on  a 
man's  line  of  conduct  which  had  been 
so  closely  watched  as  that  of  Gam- 
mon by  himself,  Aubrey  ?  Then  Miss 
Aubrey  had  ever,  and  especially  that 
very  evening — expressed  a  vehement 
dislike  of  Mr  Gammon — avowed,  also, 
her  early  and  uniform  distrust — 'twould 
be  extremely  embarrassing  to  her  sud- 
denly to  introduce  into  her  presence 
such  an  individual  as  Gammon :  again, 
he  had  promised  to  return  quickly,  in 
order  to  relieve  their  anxiety:  why 
should  he  not  have  the  inexpressible 
gratification' of  letting  Mr  Gammon 
himself,  in  his  own  pointed  and  im- 
pressive manner,  dispel  all  their  fears  ? 
He  would,  probably,  not  stay^  long. 

«  Mr  Gammon,'*  said  he,  having 
balanced  for  some  minutes  these  con- 
flicting considerations  in  his  mind— . 
*'  there  are  only  Mrs  Aubrey  and  nay 
sister  up  stairs.  I  am  sure  they  will 
be  happy  to  see  me  return  to  them  in 
time  for  tea,  accompanied  by  the 
bearer  of  such  agreeable  tidings  aa 
youn.    For  Mr  Quirk*!  letter,  t9  b9 
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frank,  reached  me  when  in  their  pre- 
sencej  and  we  all  read  it  together, 
and  were  dreadfully  disturbed  at  its 
contents."  After  a  faint  show  of  re- 
luctance to  trespass  on  the  ladies  so 
suddenly,  and  at  so  late  an  hour,  Mr 
Gammon  slipped  off  his  great-coat, 
and,  with  secret  but  suppressed  feel- 
ings of  exultation  at  the  success  of  his 
scheme,  followed  Mr  Aubrey  upstairs. 
He  feltnot  a  little  fluttered  on  entering 
the  room  and  catching  a  first  glimpse 
of  the  two  lorely  women— and  one  of 
them  Miss  ^i«6r^— sitting  in  it,  their 
faces  turned  with  eager  interest  and 
anxiety  towards  the  door  as  he  made 
his  appearance.  He  observed  that 
both  of  them  started,  and  turned  ex- 
cessively pale. 

•*  Let  me  introduce  to  you,"  said 
Mr  Aubrey,  quickly,  and  with  a  bright 
assuring  smile,  *'  a  gentleman  who 
has  kindly  called  to  reTiere  us  all  from 
great  anxiety— Mr  Gammon:  Mr 
Gammon,  Mrs  Aubrey— Miss  Au- 
brey.*' He  bowed  with  an  air  of  deep 
deference,  but  easy  self-possession; 
his  soul  thrilling  within  him  at  the 
sight  of  her  whose  image  had  never 
been  from  before  his  eyes  since  they 
had  first  seen  her. 

'*  I  shall  trespass  on  you  for  only  a 
few  minutes,  ladies,"  said  he,  ap- 
proaching the  chair  towards  which  he 
was  motioned.  **  I  could  not  resist 
the  opportunity  so  politely  afforded 
rae  by  Mr  Aubrey  of  paying  my 
compliments  here,  and  personally 
assuring  you  of  my  utter  abhorrence 
of  the  mercenary  and  oppressive  con- 
duct of  a  gentleman  with  whom,  alas! 
I  am  closely  connected  in  business, 
and  whose  letter  to  you  of  this 
evening  I  only  casually  became  ac- 
quainted with  a  few  moments  before 
starting  off  hither.  Forget  it  ladies ; 
I  pledge  my  honour  that  it  shall 
never  be  acted  on!  "  This  he  said  with 
a  fervour  of  manner  that  could  not 
but  make  an  impression  on  those 
whom  he  addressed. 

*'  I'm  sure  we're  happy  to  see  you, 
Mr  Gammon,  and  very  much  obliged 
to  you,  indeed,"  said  Mrs  Aubrey, 
with  a  sweet  smile,  and  a  face  from 
which  alarm  was  vanishing  fast.  Miss 
Aubrey  said  nothing:  her  brilliant 
eyes  glanced  with  piercing  anxiety, 
now  at  her  brother,  then  at  his  com- 
panion. Gammon  felt  that  he  was 
distrusted.  Nothing  could  be  more 
prepossessing^more  bland  and  insi- 


nuating, without  a  trace  of  fulsome- 
ness,  than  Mr  Gammon's  manner  and 
address,  as  he  took  his  seat  between 
Mrs  Aubrey  and  Miss  Aubrey,  whose 
paleness  rather  suddenly  gave  way  to 
a  vivid  and  beautiful  flush ;  and  her 
eytA  presently  sparkled  with  delighted 
surprise  on  perceiving  the  relieved 
air  of  her  brother,  and  the  apparent 
cordiality  and  sincerity  of  Mr  Gam- 
mon. When  she  reflected,  moreover, 
on  her  expressions  of  harshness  and 
severity  concerning  him  that  very 
evening,  and  of  which  he  now  appear- 
ed so  undeserving,  it  threw  into  her 
manner  towards  him  a  sort  of  delicate 
and  charming  embarrassment.  Her 
ear  drank  in  eagerly  every  word  he 
uttered— so  pointed,  so  significant,  so 
full  of  earnest  good- will  towards  her 
brother.  His  manner  was  that  of  a 
gentleman,  his  countenance  and  con- 
versation that  of  a  man  of  intellect ; 
—was  this  the  keen  and  cruel  petti  fo* 
ger  whom  she  had  learned  at  once  to 
dread  and  to  despise  ?  They  and  he 
were,  in  a  word,  completely  at  their 
ease  with  one  another,  within  a  few 
minutes  after  he  had  taken  his  seat  at 
the  tea-table.  Miss  Aubrey's  beauty 
shone  that  evening  with  even  unwont- 
ed lustre,  and  appeared  as  if  it  had 
not  been  in  the  least  impaired  by  the 
anguish  of  mind  which  she  had  so 
long  suffered.  'Tis  quite  impossible 
for  me  to  do  justice  to  the  expression 
of  her  full  beaming  blue  eyes — an  ex- 
pression of  mingled  passion  and  intel- 
lect—of blended  softness  and  spirit, 
that,  especially  in  conjunction  with 
the  rich  tones  of  her  voice,  shed  some- 
thing like  madness  into  the  breast  of 
Gammon.  She,  as  well  as  her  lovely 
8ister-in>law,  was  dressed  in  mourn- 
ing, which  infinitely  set  off  her  daz* 
zling  complexion,  and,  simple  and  ele- 
gant in  its  drapery,  displayed  her  ex- 
quisite proportions  to  the  greatest  pos- 
sible advantage.  "  Oh,  my  God  i" 
thought  Gammon,  with  a  momentary 
thrill  of  disgust  and  horror ;  *'  and 
this  is  the  transcend  ant  creature 
of  whom  that  little  miscreant.  Tit- 
mouse, spoke  to  me  in  terms  of 
such  presumptuous  and  revolting  li- 
cense!" What  would  he  not  have 
given  to  kiss  the  fair  and  delicate  white 
hand  that  passed  to  him  his  tea-cup  ! 
Then  Gammon's  thoughts  turned  for 
a  moment  inward — why,  what  a  scoun'* 
drel  was  he  I  At  that  instant  he  was, 
as  it  were,  reeking  with  his  recent  lie. 
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He  was  there  on  cnieU  false  pretences, 
which  alone  bad  secured  him  access 
into  that  k'ttle  drawing-room,  and 
brought  him  into  contiguity  with  the 
dazxiing  beauty  beside  him — pure  and 
innocent  as  beautiful  ;— be  was  a 
fiend  beside  an  angel.  What  an  exe- 
crable hypocrite  was  he  I  He  caught, 
on  that  memorable  occasion,  a  sudden 
glimpse  even  of  his  own  infernal  sbl- 
risHNEss — a  sight  that  gave  him  a  cold 
shudder.  Then,  was  be  not  in  the 
presence  of  his  victinuf — of  those 
whom  he  was  fast  pressing  on  to  the 
▼erge  of  destruction — to  whom  he  was, 
at  that  moment,  meditating  profound 
aod  subtle  schemes  of  mischief!  At 
length  they  all  got  into  animated  con- 
versation. He  was  infinitely  struck 
aod  charmed  by  the  unaffected  simpli- 
city and  frankness  of  their  manners,  yet 
be  felt  a  sad  and  painful  consciousness 
of  not  having  made  the  least  way  with 
them ;  though  physically  near  to  them, 
he  seemed  yet  really  at  an  unapproach- 
able distance  from  them,  and  particu- 
larly from  Miss  Aubrey.  He  felt  that 
the  courtesy  bestowed  upon  him  was 
accidental,  the  result  merely  of  his 
present  position,  and  of  the  intelligence 
which  he  had  come  to  communi- 
cate ;  it  was  not  personal — 'twas  no- 
thiog  to  Gammon  himself;  it  would 
never  be  renewed,  unless  he  should 
renew  his  device.  There  was  not  the 
faintest  semblance  of  sympathy  be- 
tween them  and  him.  Fallen  as  they 
were  into  a  lower  sphere,  they  had  yet 
about  them,  so  to  speak,  a  certain  at- 
mosphere of  conscious  personal  con- 
sequence, derived  from  nigh  birth  and 
breeding — from  superior  feelings  and 
associations — from  a  native  frankness 
and  dignity  of  character,  which  was 
indestructible  and  ioalienable,  which 
chilled  and  checked  undue  advances  of 
any  sort.  They  were  still  the  Au- 
breys of  Yatton,  and  he,  in  their  pre- 
sence, still  Mr  Gammon  of  the  firm  of 
Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap,  of  Saffron 
Hill — and  all  this  on  the  part  of  the 
Aubreys  without  the  least  effort,  the 
least  intention,  or  consciousness.  No, 
there  had  not  been  exhibited  towards 
him  the  faintest  indication  of  hauteur. 
On  the  contrary,  he  had  been  treated 
with  perfect  cordiality  and  frankness. 
Yet,  dissatisfaction  and  vexation  were, 
he  scarce  knew  at  the  moment  why, 
completely .^^cfi'ii^  him.  Had  he  ac- 
curately analysed  his  own  feelings,  he 
would  have  discovered  the  real  cause 
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to  have  been — his  own  unreasonaMe^ 
unfustifiable  wishes  and  inisntions. 
They  talked  of  Titmouse,  and  his 
mode  of  life  and  conduct— of  his  ex- 
pected alliance  with  the  Lady  Cecilia, 
at  the  mention  of  which  Gammon's 
quick  eye  detected  a  passing  smile  of 
scorn  on  Miss  Aubrey's  countenance, 
that  was  death  to  all  his  own  fond  and 
ambitious  hopes.  After  he  had  been 
sitting  with  them  for  scarcely  an  hour, 
he  detected  Miss  Aubrey  stealthily 
glancing  at  her  watch,  and  at  once 
arose  to  take  his  departure,  with  a 
very  easy  and  graceful  air,  expressing 
an  apprehension  that  he  bad  trespassed 
upon  their  kindness.  He  was  cordi- 
ally assured  to  the  contrary,  but  in- 
vited, neither  to  prolong  his  stay,  nor 
renew  his  visit  Miss  Aubrey  made 
him,  he  thought,  as  he  inclined  to- 
wards her,  rather  a  formal  curtsy; 
and  the  tone  of  voice — soft  and  sil- 
very— in  which  she  said  "  good-nigh^ 
Mr  Gammon,*'  fell  on  his  eager  ear, 
and  sunk  into  his  vexed  heart,  like 
music.  On  quitting  the  house,  a  deep 
sigh  of  disappointment  escaped  bim. 
As  he  gazed  for  a  moment  with  long- 
ing eyes  alt  the  windows  of  the  room 
in  which  Miss  Aubrey  was  sitting, 
he  felt  profound  depression  of  spirit ; 
he  had  Bliogeiher  failed;  and  he  had 
a  sort  of  cursed  consciousness  that  he 
deserved  to  fail,  on  every  account. 
Her  image  was  before  his  mlnd*s  eye 
every  moment  while  he  was  threading 
his  way  back  to  his  chambers  at 
Thavies*  Inn ;  he  sat  for  an  hour  or 
two  before  the  remnant  of  his  fire^ 
lostin  a  reverie ;  and  sleep  came  not 
to  his  eyes  till  a  late  hour  in  the 
morning.  Just  as  his  tortuous  mind 
was  loosing  hold  of  its  sinister  pur- 
poses in  sleep,  Mr  Aubrey  might  have 
been  seen  taking  his  seat  in  his  little 
study,  having  spent  a  restless  night. 
*Twas  little  more  than  half-past  four 
o'clock  when  he  entered,  candle  in 
hand,  the  scene  of  his  early  and  cheer- 
ful labours,  and  took  his  seat  before 
hb  table  covered  with  loose  manu- 
cripts  and  books.  His  face  was  cer- 
tainly overcast  with  anxiety,  but  his 
soul  was  calm  and  resolute.  Having 
lit  his  fire,  he  placed  his  candle  on  the 
table,  and  leaning  back  for  a  moment 
in  his  chair,  while  the  flickering  in- 
creasing light  of  his  crackling  fire  and 
candle,  revealed  to  him,  with  a  sence 
of  snugncss,  his  shelves  crammed  with 
books,  and  the  window  covered  with 
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^  ample  crimion  eurtaiot  effectnallj 
excluding  the  chill  mornlDg  air — he 
reflected  with  a  heavj  sigh  upon  the 
precarious  tenure  by  which  he  held  the 
little  comforu  that  were  jet  left  to 
him.     Oh!— thought  he— if  Heaven 
were  but  to  relieve  me  from  the  fright* 
ful  pressure  of  liability  under  which 
I  am  bound  to  the  earthy  what  labour, 
what  privation  would  I  repine  at  I 
What  gladness  would  not  spring  up  io 
my  heart  1     But  rousing  himself  from 
vain  thoughts  of  this  kind,  he  began  to 
arrange  his  manuscripts,  when  his  ear 
caught  a  sound  on  the  stair — 'twas  the 
light  step  of  his  sister,  coming  down 
to  perform  her  promised  undertaking 
V— not  an  unusual  one  by  any  means— 
*-to  transcribe  for  the  press  the  ma- 
nuscript he  was  about  completing  that 
morning.     **  My  sweet  Kate,"  said  he 
tenderly,  as  she  entered  with  her  little 
chamber  light,  which  she  extinguished 
as  she  entered — *'  I  am  really  grieved 
to  see  you  stirring  so  early-^go  back 
to  bed. "     But  she  kissed  his  cheek  af- 
fectionately, and  reifused  to  do  any 
auch  thing ;  and  telling  him  of  the 
restless  night  she  had  passed,  of  which 
indeed  her  pale  and  depressed  features 
.bore  but  too  legible  evidence,  she  sate 
herself  down  in  her  accustomed  place, 
nearly  opposite  to  him,  cleared  away 
■pace  enough  for  her  little  desk,  and 
then  opening  it,  was  presently  en- 
gaged in  her  delightful  task— for  to 
her  it  wai  indeed  delightful--of  copy- 
ing out   her  brother's   composition. 
Thus  she  sat,  silent  and  industrious — 
scarce  opening  her  lips,  except  to  ask 
him  to  explain  an  illegible  word  or  so, 
till  the  hour  had  arrived — eight Vdock ' 
*^  for  the  close  of  their  morning  toil. 
The  reader   will  be  pleased  to  hear 
that  the  article  on  which  they  had 
been  engaged — and  which  was  on  a 

Supstion  of  foreign  politics,  of  great 
ifficulty  and  importance— produced 
him  a  cheque  for  sixty  guineas,  and 
excited  very  general  attention  and  ad- 
miration. Oh,  bow  precious  was  this 
reward  of  his  honourable  and  severe 
toil!  How  it  cheered  him  who  bad 
earned  it,  and  those  who  were,  alas! 
entirely  dependent  upon  his  noble  ex- 
ertions! And  how  sensibly  it  aug- 
mented their  little  means  I  Grateful, 
indeed,  were  all  of  them  for  the  suc- 
cess which  had  attended  his  labours  I 

As  I  do  not  intend  to  occupy  the 
reader  with  any  details  relating  to  Mr 
Aubrey's  Temple  avocations,  I  sbdl 


oontent    myself   with    saying    that 
the  more  Mr  Weasel  and  Mr  Anbrey 
eame  to  know  of  each  other,  the  more 
Aubrey  respected  his  legal  knowledge 
and  ability,  and  he,  Aubrey's  intellec- 
tual energy  and  successful  application, 
which,  indeed,    consciously  brought 
home  to  Aubrey  its  own  reward,  in 
the  daily  acquisition  of  solid  learning, 
and  increasing  facility  in  the  use  of  it. 
His  mind  was  formed  for  things,  and 
was  not  apt  to  occupy  itself  with  mere 
words,  or  technicalities.     He  was  ever 
in  quest  of  the  principles  of  law,  its 
reason,  and  spirit.     He  quickly  began 
to  appreciate  the  sound  practical  good 
sense  on  which  almost  all  the  rules  of 
law  are  founded,  and  the    effectual 
manner  in  which  they  are  accommo- 
dated to  the  innumerable  and  ever- 
varying  exigencies  of  human  affairs. 
The  mere  forms  and  technicalities  of 
the  law,  Mr  Aubrey  often  compared 
to  short- hand,  whose  characters  to  the 
uninitiated  appear  quaint  and  useless, 
but  are  perfectly  invaluable  to  him 
who  has  se^  the  object,  and  patiently 
acquired  the  use  of  them.     Whatever 
Mr  Aubrey's  hand  found  to  do,  while 
studying  the  law,  he  did  it,  indeed, 
with  his  might — which  is  the  grand 
secret  of  the  difference  in  the  success  of 
.  different  persons  addressing  themselves 
to  legal  studies.     Great  or  small,  easy 
or  diflScult,  simple  or  complicated,  in- 
teresting or  uninteresting,  he  made  a 
point  of  mastering  it  thoroughly,  and, 
as  f^ir  as  possible,  l^  his  own  effvrU  ; 
which  generated  early  a  habit  of  self* 
reliance  which  no  one  better  than  he 
knew  the  value  of— how  inestimable, 
how  indispensable,  not  to  the  lawyer 
merely,  but  to  any  one  entrusted  with 
the  responsible  management  of  affairs. 
In  short,  he  had  all  the  success  which 
is  sure  to  attend  the  exertions  of  a 
man  of  superior  sense  and  spirit,  who 
is  in  earnest  in  what  he  is  about.     He 
frequently  surprised  Mr  Weasel  with 
the  exactness  and  extent  of  his  legal 
information — his  acuteness,  clear-head- 
edness, and  tenacity  in  dealing  with 
matters  of  downright  difliculty — and 
Mr    Weasel    had    several    times,    in 
consultation,  an   opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing his  very  flattering  opinion 
concerning  Mr  Aubrey  to  the  Attor- 
ney-General.    The  mention  of  that 
eminent  person  reminds   me  of   an 
observation  which  I  intended  to  have 
made  some  time  ago.     The  reader  is 
not  to  imagine,  from  my  silence  upon 
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tbe  sabjecty  that  Mr  Aubrey,  in  bis 
falleo  fortunes,  was  heartlessly  forgot- 
ten or  neglected  by  the  distinguilhed 
friends  and  associates  of  former  and 
more  prosperous  days.  It  was  not 
they  that  withdrew  from  him,  but  he 
that  withdrew  from  them ;  and  that, 
too,  of  set  purpose,  resolutely  adhered 
to,  on  the  ground  that  it  could  not  be 
otherwise,  without  seriously  interfer- 
ing with  the  due  prosecution  of  those 
plans  of  life  on  which  were  depend- 
ent not  only  his  all,  and  that  of  those 
connected  with  him— but  his  fond 
hopes  of  yet  extricating  himself,  by  his 
own  personal  exertions,  from  the  dire- 
ful difficulties  and  dangers  which  at 
present  eUTironed  him — of  achieving, 
with  bis  own  right  hand,  indepen- 
dence. Tbe  Attorney-General  fre- 
quently called  to  enquire  how  he  was 
getting  on ;  and,  let  me  not  forget  here 
to  state  a  fact  which  I  conceive  infi- 
nitely to  redound  to  poor  Aubrey's 
honour — viz.  that  he  thrice  refused 
offers  made  him  from  yery  high  quar- 
ters, of  considerable  sinecures,  i.e. 
handsome  salaries  for  purely  nominal 
services — which  he  was  earnestly  and 
repeatedly  reminded  would  at  once 
afford  him  a  liberal  maintenance,  and 
leave  the  whole  of  his  time  at  bis  own 
disposal,  to  follow  any  pursuit  or  pro- 
fession which  he  chose.  Mr  Aubrey 
justly  considered  that  it  was  very 
difficult,  if  not  indeed  impossible,  for 
any  honourable  and  high-minded  roan 
to  be  a  sinecurist.  He  that  holds  a 
sinecure,  in  my  opinion,  is  plifudering 
tbe  public;  and  how  it  is  less  con- 
trary to  the  dictates  of  honour  and 
justice,  deliberately  to  defraud  an  in- 
dividual, than  deliberately  and  openly 
to  defraud  that  collection  of  indivi- 
dnais  called  the  public,  let  casuists 
determine.  As  for  Mr  Aubrey,  be 
taw  stretching  before  bim  the  clear, 
straight,  bright  line  of  honour,  and 
he  resolved  to  follow  it,  without  fal- 
tering or  wavering,  come  what  come 
might.  He  resolved,  with  the  bless- 
ing of  Providence,  that  his  own  exer- 
tions should  procure  his  bread,  and,  if 
such  was  the  will  of  Heaven,  lead  him 
to  di«tinctioo  among  mankind.  He 
had  formed  this  determination,  and 
resolved  to  work  it  out — never  to 
panse  or  give  way,  but  to  die  in  the 
struggle.  Such  a  spirit  must  con- 
({uer.  whatever  is  opposed  to  it.  What 
is  difficulty  t  Only  a  word  indicating 
tbe  d^ree  of  strength  requisite  for 


accomplishing  particular  objects;  a 
mere  notice  of  tne  necessity  for  ezer« 
tion ;  a  bugbear  to  children  and  fools; 
only  a  mere  stimulus  to  men. 

Mr  Gammon  felt  very  little  diffi- 
culty in  putting  off  Mr  Quirk  from 
his  purpose  of  enforcing  the  payment 
by  Mr  Aubrey  of  tbe  balance  of  his 
account ;  in  demonstrating  to  him  the 
policy  of  waiting  a  little  longer.  He 
pledged  himself,  when  the  proper  time 
came,  to  adopt  measures  of  undoubted 
efficacy, — assuring  his  sullen  senior 
in  a  low  tone,  that  since  his  letter  had 
reached  Mr  Aubrey,  circumstances 
had  occurred  which  would  render  it 
in  the  last  degree  dangerous  to  press 
that  gentleman  upon  the  subjeet. 
What  that  was  which  had  happened,Mr 
Gammon,  as  usual,  refused  to  state. 
This  was  a  considerable  source  of 
vexation  to  the  old  gentleman :  but 
he  had  a  far  greater  one,  in  the  deci- 
sive and  final  overthrow  of  his  fond- 
ly cherished  hopes  concerning  his 
daughter's  alliance  with  Titmouse. 
The  paragraph  in  the  "  Aurora,"  an- 
nouncing Mr  Titmouse's  engagement 
to  bis  brilliant  relative,  the  Lady  Ce- 
cilia, had  emanated  from  the  pen  of 
Mr  Gammon,  who  had  had  several 
objects  in  view  in  giving  early  publi- 
city to  the  event  he  announced  in  such 
courtly  terms.  Happening  on  the 
morning  on  which  it  appeared,  to  be 
glancing  over  the  fascinating  columns 
of  tbe  Aurora,  at  a  public  office,  (the 
paper  taken  in  at  their  own  establish- 
ment being  the  Morning  Growl,)  he 
made  a  point  of  purchasing  that  day*8 
Aurora i  and  on  returning  to  Saffron 
Hill,  he  enquired  whether  Mr  Quirk 
were  at  home.  Hearing  that  he  was 
sitting  alone,  in  his  room, — in  rushed 
Mr  Gammon,  breathless  with  surprise 
and  haste,  and  plucking  the  paper  out 
of  his  pocket, — '*  By  heavens,  Mr 
Quirk  r* — he  almost  gasped  as  he 
doubled  down  the  paper  to  the  place 
where  stood  the  announcement  in. 
question,  and  put  it  into  Mr  Quirk's 
bands, — **  this  young  fellow's  given 
you  the  slip,  after  all  1  See  1 — The  mo- 
ment that  my  back  is  turned,"*-**- 

Mr  Quirk  having  with  a  little  tre- 
pidation adjusted  his  spectacles,  l>e- 
rused  the  paragraph  with  a  somewhat 
flushed  face.  He  ha(f«  in  fact,  lor 
some  time  had  grievous  misgivings  on 
the  subject  of  his  chance  of  becoming 
the  father-in-law  of  his  distinguished 
client,  Mr  Titmouse;  but  now  his 
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faiotesi  gliidineriDg  of  hope  was  sud- 
denly and  completely  eztinguishedy 
and  the  old  gentleman  felt  quite  deso- 
late. He  looked  up*  on  finishing  the 
paragraph,  and  gazed  rather  ruefully 
at  his  indignant  and  sympaUuzing 
eompanion. 

*'  It  seems  all  up,  Gammon^  cer- 
tunly--don't  it?**  said  he,  with  a 
flustered  air. 

**  Indeed,  my  dear  sir,  it  does  1  You 
have  my  sincerest" 

**  Now,  come,  t*other  end  of  the 
thing.  Gammon !  You  know  erery 
promise  of  marriage  has  two  ends— 
one  joins  the  heart,  and  t*other  the 
pocket;  out  heart,  in  pocket— so  have 
at  him,  by  Jove  I "  He  rose  up  and 
rubbed  his  hands  as  he  stood  before 
the  fire.  "  Breach  of  promise-^thun- 
dering  damages — devilish  deep  purse 
--special  jury — ^broken  heart,  and  all 
that !  I  wish  he'd  written  her  more 
letters !  Adad,  I'll  have  a  shot  at  him 
by  next  assizes— a  writ  on  the  file  this 
very  day  I  What  d'ye  think  on't, 
friend  Gammon,  between  ourselves?** 

"  Why,  my  dear  sir— to  tell  you 
the  truth— ar  n't  you  really  well  out  of 
it  ?  He*s  a  miserable  little  upstart— 
he*d  have  made  a  wretched  husband 
for  so  superior  a  girl  as  Miss  Quirk.'* 

**  Ah— ay !  ay  !  She  is  a  good 
girl.  Gammon — there  youVe  right ; 

would  have  made  the  best  of  wives 

my  eyes,  (between  ourselves  I)  how 
that'll  go  to  the  jury  I  Gad,  I  fancy 
I  see  'em— perhaps  all  of  'era  daiugh- 
ters  of  their  own." 

'*  Looking  at  the  thing  calmly,  Mr 
Quirk,"  said  Gammon  gravely — ap- 
prehensive of  Mr  Quirk's  carrying  too 
far  so  very  absurd  an  affair—"  where's 
the  evidence  of  the  promise  ?  Because, 
you  know,  there's  certainly  something 
depends  on  that — eh  ?** 

"  Evidence  ?  Deuce  take  you,  Gam- 
mon 1  where  are  your  wits?  Evi- 
dence? Lots— lots  of  it  I  A'n't  there 
I— her  father  ?  A*n't  I  a  competent 
witness?  Wait  and  see  old  Caleb 
Quirk  get  into  the  box.  I'll  settle  bis 
hash  in  half  a  minute." 

"  Yes— if  you're  believed,  perhaps.*' 

»  Believe  be  1     Who's  to  be 

believed,  if  her  own  father  isn't  ?  " 

**  Why,  you  may  be  too  much 
swayed  by  your  feelings  I " 

•«  Feelings  be 1     It's  past  all 

that ;  he  has  none— so  he  must  pay,  for 
he  has  cash  I  He  ought  to  be  made 
an  example  of!" 
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*'  Still,  to  como  to  tho  point,  Mr 
Quirk,  I  vow  it  quite  teases  me — this 
matter  of  the  evidence" 

"  Evidence  ?  Why,  Lord  bless  my 
soul,  Gammon,"  quoth  Quirk  testily, 
"  haven't  you  had  your  eyes  and  ears 
open  all  this  while?  Gad,  what  a 
crack  witness  you'd  make !  A  man 
of  your — your  intellect — serve  a  friend 
at  a  pinch — and  in  a  matter  about  his 
daughter  ?  Ah,  how  often  you've  seen 
'em  together — walking,  talking,  laugh- 
ing, dancing,  riding — writ  in  her  al- 
bum— made  her  presents,  and  she  him. 
Evidenced  Oceans  of  it,  and  to  spare! 
Secure  Subtle — and  I  wouldn't  take 
£5000  for  my  verdict  1 " 

*«  Why,  you  see,  Mr  Quirk,"  said 
Gammon,  very  seriously — "though 
I've  striven  my  utmost  these  six  months 
to  bring  it  about,  the  artful  little  scamp 
has  never  given  me  the  least  thing 
that  1  could  lay  hold  of,  and  swear  to." 

**  Oh,  you'll  recollect  enough,  in 
due  time,  friend  Gammon,  if  you'll 
only  turn  your  attention  to  it ;  and  if 
you'll  bear  in  mind  it's  life  and  death 
to  my  poor  girL  Oh  Lord!  I  must  get 
my  sister  to  break  it  to  her,  and  I'll 

send  scaled  instructions  to  Mr 

Weasel,  shall  we,  say  ?  or  Lynx  ?  ay. 
Lynx;  for  he'll  then  have  to  fight  for 
his  own  pleadings ;  and  can't  turn 
round  at  the  trial  and  say,  *  this  is  not 
right,'  and  « that's  wrong,'  and,  *  why 
didn*t  you  have  such  and  such  evi- 
dence?' Lynx  is  the  man;  and  I'll 
lay  the  venue  in  Yorkshire,  for  Tit- 
mouse is  devilish  disliked  down  there ; 
and  a  special  jury  will  be  only  tooglad 
to  give  him  a  desperate  slap  in  the 
chops!  We'll  lay  the  damages  at 
twenty  thousand  pounds !  Ah,  ha  ! 
rU  teach  the  young  villain  to  break 
the  hearts  of  an  old  man  and  bis 
daughter.  But,  egad,"  he  pulled  out 
his  watch,  "  half-past  two ;  and 
Nicky  Crowbar  sure  to  be  put  up  at 
three  1  By  Jove  I  it  won't  do  to  be  oat 
of  the  way ;  he's  head  of  the  gang, 
and  tliey  always  come  down  very  li. 
beral  when  they're  in  trouble.  Snap  t 
Amminadab !  hollo  I  who's  there  ? 
Drat  them  all,  why  don't  they  speak  ?" 
The  old  gentleman  was  soon,  however^ 
attended  to. 

**  Are  they  here  ?"  he  enquired  as 
Mr  Amminadab  entered. 

"  Yes  sir,  all  three  ;  and  the  coach 
is  at  the  door,  too.  Nicky  Crowbar's 
to  be  up  at  three,  sir"— 

«  I  see— I  know— I'm  ready,"  re- 
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pUed  Mr  Quirk,  who  was  presently 
seated  in  the  coach  with  three  gentle* 
meOj  to  whom  he  minutely  explained 
the  person  of  Mr  Nicky  Crowbar,  and 
tbe  place  at  which  it  was  quite  certain 
that  Mr  Crowhar  could  no/ have  been 
at  half-past  eight  o*clock  on  Tuesday 
the  9th  of  July,  seeing  that  he  hap- 
pened at  that  precise  time  to  be  else- 
where; in  company  with  these  three 
gentlemen — to  wit»  at  Chelsea,  and 
not  0/  Clapham. 
»  Thongh  Mr  Gammon  thus  sympa- 
thised with  one  of  the  gentle  beings 
who  had  been  **  rifled  of  all  their 
sweetness,"  I  grieve  to  say  that  the 
other.  Miss  Tag-rag,  never  occupied 
his  thoughts  for  one  moment.  He 
Dither  knew  nor  cared  whether  or 
not  she  was  apprized  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  her  fond  hopes,  by  the  pa- 
ragraph which  had  appeared  in  the 
Aurora.  In  fact,  be  felt  that  he  had 
really  done  enough,  on  the  part  of  Mr 
Titmouse,  for  his  early  friend  and  pa- 
tron, Mr  Tag-rag,  on  whom  the 
stream  of  fortune  had  set  in  strong 
and  steady ;  and,  in  short,  Mr  Gam- 
mon knew  that  Mr  Tag-rag  had  re- 
ceived a  substantial  memento  of  his 
eonnezion  with  Tittlebat  Titmouse. 
In  fact,  how  truly  disinterested  a  man 
was  Mr  Gammon  towards  all  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact!  What 
had  he  not  done,  as  I  have  been  say- 
ing, for  the  Tag-rags  ?  What  for  Mr 
Titmouse?  What  for  tbe  Earl  of 
DreddliDgton  ?  What  for  Mr  Quirk, 
and  even  Snap?  As  for  Mr  Quirk, 
had  he  not  been  put  in  possession  of 
his  long  coveted  bond  for  L.  10,000  ? 
of  which,  by  the  way,  he  allotted 
L.  1000  only  to  the  man^Mr  Gam- 
mon— hy  whose  unwearying  exertions 
and  consummate  ability  he  obtained 
BO  splendid  a  prize,  and  L.300  to 
Mr  Snap.  Then,  had  not  Mr  Quirk 
also  bera  paid  his  bill  against  Tit« 
mouse  of  L.5000  and  upwards,  and 
L.2500  by  Mr  Aubrey?.  And,  go- 
verned by  the  articles  of  their  part- 
nership, what  a  /ton's  haif  of  this  spoil 
had  not  been  appropriated  to  the  re- 
spectable old  head  of  the  firm  ?  Mr 
Gammon  did  undoubtedly  complain 
indignantly  of  the  trifling  portion  al- 
lotted to  him,  but  he  was  encountered 
by  such  a  desperate  pertinacity  on  the 
part  of  Mr  Quirk  as  baffled  him  en- 
tirely, and  caused  him  to  abandon  his 
further  claim  in  disgust  and  despair. 
Thus,  the  L.20,000  obtained  by  Mr 


Titmouse,  on  mortgage  of  the  Yatton 
property,  was  reduced  at  once  to  the 
sum  of  L.5000 ;— but  out  of  this  hand- 
some balance  had  yet  to  come,  flrst, 
L.800,  with  interest,  due  to  Mr  Quirk 
for  subsistence-money  advanced  tp  his 
proteg6 ;  secondly,  L.500  due  to  Mr 
Snap,  for  monies  alleged  to  have  been 
also  lent  by  him  to  his  friend  Tit- 
mouse at  diflerent  limef ,  in  the  manner 
that. has  been  already  explained  to  the 
reader — Snap's  demand  for  repayment 
being  accompanied  by  verbatim  copies 
of  between  forty  and  fifty  memoranda, 
•^rnany  of  them  in  pencil,— notes  of 
hand,  receipts,  I.O.U*s,  &c.,  in 
whose  handwriting  the  figures  re- 
presenting the  sums  lent,  and  the  times 
when,  could  not  be  ascertained,  and 
did  not  signify :  it  being,  in  point  of 
law,  good  prima  facie  evidence  for 
Snap,  in  the  event  of  a  trial,  simply  to 
produce  the  documents  and  prove  tbe 
signature  of  his  friend  Mr  Titmouse. 
Titmouse  discharged  a  volley  of  im- 
precations at  Snap's  head,  on  receiving 
this  unexpected  daiim,  and  referred  it 
to  Mr  Gammon ;  who,  after  subjecting 
it  to  a  bond  fide  and  very  rigorous 
examination,  found  it  in  vain  to  at- 
tempt to  resist,  or  even  diminish  it ; 
such  perfect  method  and  accuracy  had 
Snap  observed  in  his  accounts,  that 
they  secured  him  a  clear  gain  of 
L.350 ;  the  di£Perence  between  that 
sum  and  L.dOO,  being  the  amount 
actually  and  bona  fide  advanced  by 
him  to  Titmouse.  Deducting,  there- 
fore, L.1300,  (the  amount  of  the  two 
minor  demands  of  L.800  and  L.500 
above  specified,)  there  remained  to 
Mr  Titmouse  out  of  the  L.20,000  the 
sum  of  L.3700 ;  and  he  ought  to  have 
been  thankful ;  for  he  might  haye  got 
noMng, — or  even  have  been  brought 
in  debtor  to  Messrs  Quirk,  Gammon, 
and  Snap.  I  say  that  Mr  Gammon 
would  seem,  from  the  abore  statement 
of  accounts,  not  to  have  been  dealt 
with  in  any  degree  adequately  to  his 
merits.  He  felt  it  so,  but  soon  recon- 
ciled himself  to  it,  occupied  as  he  was 
with  arduous  and  extensive  specula- 
tionst  amidst  all  the  complication  of 
which  he  never  for  a  moment  lost 
sight  of  one  object,  riz. — himself. 
His  schemes  were  boldly  conceived, 
and  he  went  about  the  accomplish- 
ment of  them  with  equal  patience  and 
sagacity.  Almost  every  thing  was  go- 
log  as  he  could  wbh.  Ho  had  con- 
trived to  place  himself  in  a  rery  con-* 
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▼enient  fast-and-loose  sort  of  position 
with  refereoce  to  his  fellow -partners — 
one  which  admitted  of  his  easily  dis- 
engaging himself  from  themi  when- 
ever  the  proper  time  arrived  for  taking 
auch  a  step.  He  was  absolute  and 
paramount  over  Titmouse^  and  could 
always  secure  his  instant  submissioo* 
by  virtue  of  the  fearful  and  mysterious 
talisman  which  he  ever  and  anon 
flashed  before  his  startled  eyes.  He 
had  acquired  great  influence,  alsoy 
over  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington — an 
influence  which  was  constantly  on  the 
increase  ;  and  had  seen  come  to  pass 
an  event  which  he  judged  to  be  of 
great  importance  to  him*- namely, 
the  engagement  between  Titmouse 
and  the  Lady  Cecilia.  Yet  was  there 
one  object  which  he  had  proposed  to 
himself  as  incalculably  valuable  and 
supremely  desirable — as  the  coneam- 
mation  of  all  his  designs  and  wishes ; 
«->!  mean  the  obtaining  the  hand  of 
Miss  Aubrey — and  in  which  he  had  yet 
a  fearful  misgiving  of  failure.  But  he 
iras  a  man  whose  courage  rose  with 
every  obstacle ;  and  he  flaedly  resolved 
within  himself  to  succeed^  at  any  cost. 
*Twas  not  alone  his  exquisite  ap- 
preciation of  her  personal  beauty 
—her  gracej  her  accomplishments,  her 
lovely  temper,  her  lofty  spirit,  her 
high  birth— ^objects  all  of  them  dazzling 
enough  to  a  man  of  such  a  powerful 
and  ambitious  mind,  and  placed  in  such 
circumstances  in  life  as  Gammon. 
There  were  certain  other  considera- 
tions, intimately  involved  in  all  his  cal- 
culations, wi.icli  rendered  success  in 
this  affair  a  matter  of  capital  import- 
ance—nay indispensable.  Knowing, 
88  I  do,  what  had  passed,  at  different 
times,  between  that  proud  and  deter- 
mined girl,  and  her  constant  and  en- 
thusiastic lover,  Mr  Delamere,  I  am 
as  certain  as  a  man  can  be  of  any 
thing  that  hss  not  actually  happened, 
that,  though  she  may  possibly  not  be 
fated  to  become  Mrs  Delamere,  she 
will  certainly  never  become— Mrs 
Gammon.  Loving  Kate  as  I  do,  and 
being  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
Gammon,  1  feel  deep  interest  in  his 
movements,  and  am  watching  them 
with  great  apprehension : — she,  lovely, 
innocent,  unsuspicious ;  he,  subtle,  sel- 
fiah,  unscrupulous,  desperate  1  And 
he  has  great  power  in  his  hands :  is  he 
not  silently  surrounding  his  destined 
prey  with  unperoeived  bat  inevitable 


meshes?  God  guard  thee,  my  Kate, 
and  reward  thy  noble  devotion  to  tbjr 
brother  and  his  fallen  fortunes  I  Do 
we  chide  thee  for  clinging  to  them 
with  fond  tenacity  in  their  extremity, 
when  thou  art  daily  importuned  to 
enter  into  that  station  which  thou 
wouldst  so  adorn  ? 

Gammon*8  reception  by  the  Aub- 
reys, in  Vivian  Street — kind  and  cour- 
teous though  it  had  surely  been-^faad 
ever  since  rankled  in  his  heart.  Their 
abstaining  from  a  request  to  him  to  pro-  * 
long  his  stay,  or  to  renew  his  visit,  he 
had  noted  at  the  time,  and  had  ever 
since  reflected  upon  with  pique  and 
discouragement.  Nevertheless  he  was 
resolved,  at  all  hazards,  to  become  at 
least  an  occasional  visiter  in  Vivian 
Street.  When  a  fortnight  had  elapsed 
without  any  further  intimation  to  Mr 
Aubrey  concerning  the  dreaded  balance 
due  to  the  firm,  Gammon  ventured  to 
call  in,  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  Mr 
Aubrey  that  it  was  no  mere  temporary 
lull ;  that  he  might  divest  his  mind  of 
all  uneasiness  on  the  subject ;  and  of 
asking  whether  he  (Gammon)  had  not 
told  Mr  Aubrey  truly  that  he  both 
could,  and  would  restrain  the  hand  of 
Mr  Quirk.  Could  Mr  Aubrey  be 
otherwise  than  grateful  for  such  active 
and  manifestly  disinterested  kindness  ? 
Again  Gammon  made  his  appearance 
at  Mrs  Aubrey*s  tea-table — and  was 
again  received  with  all  the  sweetness 
and  frankness  of  manner  which  he  had 
formerly  experienced  from  her  and 
Miss  Aubrey.  Again  he  called,  on 
some  adroit  pretext  or  another — and 
once  heard  Miss  Aubrey *s  rich  voice 
and  exquisite  performance  on  the 
piano.  He  became  subject  to  emo« 
tions  and  impulses  of  a  sort  that  he 
had  never  before  experienced :  yet, 
whenever  he  retired  from  their  fasci- 
nating society,  he  felt  an  aching  void, 
as  it  were,  within — be  perceived  the 
absence  of  all  sympathy  towards  him  ; 
he  felt  indignant'^but  that  did  not 
quench  the  ardour  of  his  aspirations. 
*Tis  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  on 
every  occasion  .Gammon  effectually 
concealed  the  profound  and  agitating 
feelings  which  the  sight  of  Miss  Aub- 
rey called  forth  in  him ;  and  what  a 
tax  was  this  upon  his  powers  of  con- 
cealment and  self-control!  How  he 
laid  himself  out  to  amuse  and  interest 
them  alll  With  what  racy  humour 
would  he  describe  the  vulgar  absurdi- 
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iiet  of  Titmoii0^*tbe  gtately  eccen- 
triciUes  of  the  Dreddlingtons  1     With 
what  eager  aod  breathless  interest  was 
be  listeDed  to  I  No  mao  could  make  him- 
aelf  more  uoeacfptionably  agreeable 
thao  GammoD  ;  aod  tbe  ladies  really 
took  pleasure  in  his  society ;  Kate  about 
as  far  from  any  notion  of  the  real  state 
of  bis  feelings  as  of  what  was  at  that 
moment  going  on  at  the  antipodes.  Her 
leserTO  towards  him  sensibly  lessen- 
ed ;  why,  indeed,  should  she  feel  it» 
towards  one  of  whom  Dr    Tatham 
apoke  so  highly,  and  who  appeared  to 
wammt  it  ?     Moreover,  Mr  Gammon 
took  special  care  to  speak  in  the  most 
unreserved  and  unqualified  manner  of 
the  mean  and  mercenary  character  of 
Mr  Quirk — of  the  miserable  style  of 
business  in  which  he,  Mr  Gammon, 
was  compelled,  for  only  a  short  time 
longer,  he  trusted,  to  participate,  and 
which  was  really  revolting  to  his  own 
feelings ;  in  short,  he  did  his  best  to 
cause  himself  to  appear  a  sensitive  and 
high-minded  man,  whose  unhappy  fate 
it  had  been  to  be  yoked  with  those 
who  were  the  reverse.     Mr  Aubrey 
regarded  him  from  time  to  time  with 
nlent  anxiety  and  interest,  as  one  who 
had  it  in  his  power,  at  any  instant  he 
might  choose,  to  cause  the  suspended 
sword  to  fall  upon  him  ;  at  whose  will 
aad  pleasure  he  continued  in  the  en- 
Jo|meDt  of  his  present  domestic  hap- 
piness, instead  of  being  incarcerated 
in  prison ;  but  who  had  hitherto  evin- 
ced a  disposition  of  signal  forbear- 
ance, sincere  g^ood-nature,  and  disin- 
terestedness.      Tliey  often  used    to 
vfewk  of  him,  and  compare  the  im- 
pression which  his  person  and  conduct 
Dsd  produced  in    their  minds ;   and 
in  two  points  they  agreed — that  he 
eihibited  anxiety  to  render  himself 
agreeable  ;  and  that  there  was  a  cer- 
tain $ometking  about  his  eye  which 
none  of  them  liked.     It  seemed  as 
though  he  had  in  a  manner  two  na- 
tures ;    and  that  one  of  them  was 
wttchinit  the  efforts  made  by  the  other 
to  heguUe ! 

While,  however,  the  Fates  thus 
frowned  upon  the  aspiring  attenqpts  of 
Gammon  towards  Miss  Aubrey,  they 
smiled  benignantly  enough  upon  Tit- 
mouse, and  his  suit  with  the  Lady  Ce- 
cilia.   The  first  shock  over— which 


DO  lively  sensibilities  or  strong  feelings 
of  her  ladyship  tended  to  protract,  she 
began  insensibly  to  get  familiar  with 
the  person,  manners,  and  character  of 
her  future  lord,  and  reconciled  to  her 
fate.  "  When  people  understand  that 
they  mu$t  live  together,'*  said  a  very 
great  man,  «  they  learn  to  soften,  by 
mutual  accommodation,  that  yoke 
which  they  know  that  they  cannot 
shake  off;  they  become  good  husbands 
and  wives,  from  the  necessity  of  re- 
maining husbands  and  wives,  for  ne- 
cessity is  a  powerful  master  in  teach- 
ing the  duties  which  it  imposes.'*  • 
The  serene  intelligence  of  Lady  Ce- 
cilia having  satisfieif  her  that  <*  it  was 
her  fate**  to  be  married  to  Titmouse* 
she  resigned  herself  to  it  tranquilly* 
calling  in  to  her  assistance  divers  co- 
operative reasons  for  the  step  she  had 
agreed  to  take.  She  could  thereby 
accomplish  at  all  events  one  darling 
object  of  her  papa's — the  re-union  of 
the  long  and  unhspptly-severed  family 
interests.  Then  Yatton  was  certainly 
a  delightful  estate  to  be  mistress  of— 
a  charming  residence,  and  one  which 
she  might  in  all  probability  calculate 
on  having  pretty  nearly  to  herself. 
His  rent-roll  was  large  and  unencum- 
bered, and  would  admit  of  a  handsome 
jointure.  On  her  accession  to  her  own 
independent  rank,  the  odious  name  of 
Titmouse  would  disappear  in  the  noble 
one  of  Lady  Drelincourt,  peeress  in 
her  own  right,  and  representative  of 
the  oldest  barony  in  the  kingdom.  Her 
husband  would  then  become  a  mere 
cipher — no  one  would  ever  hear  of 
him,  or  enquire  after  him,  or  think  or 
care  about  him — a  mere  mote  in  the 
sunbeam  of  her  own  splendour.  But, 
above  all,  thank  Heaven  1  there  were 
many  ways  in  which  a  stparation 
might  be  brought  about — never  mind 
bow  soon  after  marriage — a  step  which 
was  becoming  one  quite  of  course,  and 
implied  nothing  derogatory  to  the 
character,  or  lessening  to  the  personal 
consequence  of  the  lady — who  indeed 
was  almost,  as  of  course,  recognized  as 
an  object  of  sympathy,  rather  than  of 
siispicton  or  scorn.  These  were  pow- 
erful forces,  all  impelling  her  in  one 
direction— and  irresistibly.  How  could 
it  be  otherwise  with  a  mere  creature 
of  circumstanoe  like  her  ?    Notwith- 
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standing  all  this*  howeveri  there  'were 
occasions  when  Titmouse  was  present- 
ed to  her  in  a  somewhat  startling^  and 
sickening  aspect.  It  sometimes  almost 
choked  her  to  see  him — ridiculous  ob- 
ject I — in  the  company  of  gentlemen— 
to  witness  their  treatment  of  him,  and 
then  reflect  that  he  was  about  to  become 
her — lord  and  master.  One  day»  for 
instance,  she  accompanied  the  Earl 
in  the  carriage  to  witness  the  hounds 
throw  off>  not  far  from  Yatton^  and 
where  a  very  brilliant  field  was  ex- 
pected. Tiiero  were>  in  fact«  about 
two  hundred  of  the  leading  gentlemen 
of  the  county  assembled — and,  dear 
reader,  fancy  the  figure  Titmouse 
must  haye  presented  among  them,— 
his  quizzing-glass  screwed  into  his 
eye,  and  clad  in  his  little  pink  and 
leathers! — What  a  seat  was  his !  How 
many  significant  and  scornful  smiles, 
and  winks,  and  shrugs  of  the  shoul- 
ders did  his  appearance  occasion  among 
his  bold  and  high  bred  companions  I 
And  only  about  four  or  five  minutes  af- 
ter they  had  gone  away^this  unhappy 
little  devil  was  thoroughly  found  out  by 
the  noble  animal  he  rode ;  and  who 
equally  well  knew  his  own  businesSf 
and  what  he  had  on.  In  trying  to 
take  a  dwarf  wall,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  an  old  green  horse-pond  by  the 
road-side,  he  urged  his  horse  with  that 
weak  and  indecisive  impulse  which 
only  disgusted  him  ;  so  he  suddenly 
drew  back  at  the  margin  of  the  pond, — 
over  head  and  heels  flew  Titmouse, 
and  descended  plump  on  his  head  into 
the  deep  mud,  where  he  remained  for 
a  moment  or  two,  up  to  his  shoulders, 
his  little  legs  kicking  about  in  the 
air— 

"  Who's  that  ?"  cried  ene— and 
another — and  another — ^without  stop- 
ping, any  more  than  the  Life  Guards 
wo^d  have  stopped  for  a  sudden  indivi- 
dual casualty  in  the  midst  of  their 
tremendous  charge  at  Waterloo, — 
till  the  very  last  of  them,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  no  less  a  person  than 
Lord  de  la  Zouch,  seeing,  as  he  came 
up,  the  desperate  position  of  the  fallen 
rider,  reined  up,  dismounted,  and  with 
much  effort  and  inconvenience  aided 
in  extricating  Titmouse  from  his  fear- 
ful, yet  ludicrous  position, — and  thus 
preserved  to  society  one  of  its  brightest 
ornaments.  As  soon  as  he  was  safe-^ 
a  dismal  spectacle  to  gods  and  men,-^ 
his  preserver,  not  disposed,  by  discover- 
ing who  Titmouse  was,  to  superero* 
gatory  courtesy,  mounted  his  horse, 
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leaving  Titmouse  in  the  care  of  an  old 
woman  whose  cottage  was  not  far  o% 
and  where  Titmouse,  having  had  a 
good  deal  of  the  filth  detached  from 
him,  remounted  his  horse  and  turned 
its  head  homewards — heartily  disposed, 
had  he  but  dared,  cruelly  to  spur,  and 
kick,  and  flog  it ;  and  in  this  pickle- 
stupid,  and  sullen,  and  crestfaUen— he 
was  overtaken  and  recognised  by  Lord 
Dreddlington  and  Lady  CeciUat  re* 
turning  from  the  field  I 

This  was  her  future  husband — ^^ 
Then  again— poor  lady  Cecilia  !-^ 
what  thought  you  of  the  following, 
which  was  one  of  the  letters  he  ad- 
dressed to  you? — Well  might  Miss 
Aubrey  exclaim,  **  how  I  should  like 
to  see  their  correspondence!"— 

•'  The  Albway,  Pieadillv, 
<«  London,  IXth  Oetobex  18— 
"  My  Dkar  Cecilia, 
**  I  take  Up  My  pen  To  Inform  you 
of  Arriving  safe  Here,  where  Am 
sorry  how'.  To  say  There  Is  No 
one  One  knows  except  Trades- 
people Going  About  And  so  Dull 
on  Acc^.  of  Customers  Out  of  Town, 
Dearest  love  You  Are  the  Girl  of 
My  Heart  As  I  am  Of  Your*8  and 
am  particular  Lonely  Alone  Here 
and  wish  to  be  There  where  she  Is 
how  I  Long  to  Fold  My  dearest  girl 
in  My  Arms  hope  You  Don't  For- 
get Me  As  soon  As  I  am  Absent  do 
You  often  Think  of  me  w^.  I  do  indeed 
of  you.  and  looking  Forward  to  The 
Happy  Days  When  We  are  United 
in  the  Happy  bonds  of  Hymmen, 
never  To  part  Again  dearest  I  Was 
Driving  yesterday  In  my  New  Cabb 
In  the  park,  where  whom  Sh<^.  I 
Meet  but  That  Miss  Aubrey  W^. 
they  say  (Between  you  And  M^  and 
The  post)  is  Truly  in  a  Gallopping 
Consumption  on  Acc^  Of  my  Not 
Having  Her  A  likely  thing  in- 
deed That  I  Ever  car*d  for  Such  an 
indivldule  wh^.  Never  Did  Only  of 
you,  Dearest  What  shall  I  Send 
you  As  A  Gift  Shall  it  Be  In  The 
cloathing  Line,  For  there  Is  a 
Wonderful  Fine  and  Choice  As- 
sortm^;  of  Cashmere  Shawls  and 
Most  Remarkable  Handsome  Cloaks, 
All  Newly  arriv'd  fr.  Paris,  Never 
Think  Of  The  price  w*».  Between 
Lovers  Goes  For  Nothing.  However 
Largeihe*Figure  Only  Say  what  You 
Shall  have  and  Down  It  shall  Come 
And  Now  dearest  Girl  Adieu. 
*  Those  Can't  meet  Again  who  Never 
Part.*** 
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**  dearest    Yoar*s   to   command   till 
•«  death.  T.  TiTMOUiE." 

«  P.T.O.— Love  and  Duty  To  My 
**  Lord  (of  Course)  whom  shall  Feel 
^  only  Too  happy  to  Call  My  Father- 
**  In-Law^  the  Sooner  The  better.'* 

When  poor  Lady  Cecilia  received 
thii  letter,  and  had  read  over  only 
balf  a  dozen  lines  of  it,  she  flung  it  on 
the  floor,  and  threw  herself  down  on 
the  sofa,  in  her  dressing-room,  and 
remained  silent  and  motionless  for 
more  than  an  hour;  and  when  she 
heard  Miss  Macspleuchan  Isnock  at 
her  door  for  admittance,  Lady  Cecilia 
started  up,  took  the  letter  from  the  floor, 
and  put  it  into  her  dressing-box,  before 
admitting  her  humble  companion. 

A  snccesuon  of  such  letters  as  the 
above  might  have  had  the  effect  upon 
Lady  Cecilia*8  «'  attachmenr  to  Tit- 
mouse, which  the  repeated  affusion  of 
cold  water  would  have  upon  the  ther- 
mometer ;  but  the  Fates  favoured  Mr 
Titmouse,  by  investing  him  with  a 
character,  and  placing  him  in  a  posi- 
tion calculated  to  give  him  personal 
dignity,  and  thereby  redeem  and  ele- 
vate him  in  the  estimation  of  his  fasti- 
dious mistress — I  mean  that  of  candi- 
date for  a  seat  in  Parliament,  for  the 
representation  of  a  borough  in  which 
he  had  a  commanding  influence. 

After  a  national  commotion  com- 
mensurate with  the  magnitude  of  the 
boon  that  was  sought  for,  the  great 

BILL  FOB    OrVIN'G    EVERY   BOOY   EVEBY- 

TBiKo  had  passed  into  a  law,  and  the 
people  were  frantic  with  joy.  Its  flrst 
fruits  were  of  a  sort  that  satisfied  the 
public  expectation ;  viz.  three  or  four 
earb  were  turned  into  marquises,  and 
two  or  three  marquises  into  duke?, 
and  deservedly ;  for  these  great  men 
had  far  higher  titles  to  the  gratitude 
and  admiration  of  the  country,  in  ex- 
acting this  second  Magna  Charta  from 

King ,  than  the  stem  old  barons 

in  extorting  the  first  from  King  John — 
namely,  they  parted  with  vast  sub- 
stantiid  political  power,  for  only  a  no- 
nunal  quid  pro  guo,  in  the  shape  of  a 
bit  of  riband  or  a  strawberry  leaf. 
Its  next  immediate  effect  was  to  cleanse 
the  Augean  stable  of  the  House  of 
CommoDs,  by  opening  upon  it  the 
floodgates  of  popular  will  and  popular 
opinion ;  and  having  utterly  expelled 
the  herd  of  ignorant  and  mercenary 
wretches  that  had  so  long  occupied 
and  defiled  it»  their  places  were  to  be 
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supplied  by  a  band  of  patriots  and 
statesmen,  as  gifted  as  disinterested-^ 
the  people's  own  enlightened,  unbias* 
ed,  and  deliberate  choice.  Once  put 
the  government  of  the  country — the 
administration  of  affairs — into  hands 
such  as  these,  and  the  inevitable  result 
would  be,  the  immediate  regeneration 
of  society,  and  the  securing  the  great- 
est happiness  to  the  greatest  number. 
It  was  fearfully  apparent  that,  under 
the  old  system,  we  had  sunk  into  irre- 
deemable contempt  abroad,  and  were 
on  the  very  verge  of  ruin  and  anarchy 
at  home.  So  true  is  it,  that  when 
things  come  to  the  worst,  they 
begin  to  mend.  In  short,  the  enlight- 
ened and  enlarged  constituencies  be- 
gan forthwith  to  look  out  for  fit  ob- 
jects of  their  choice— for  the  best  men ; 
men  of  independent  fortune ;  of  deep 
stake  in  the  welfare  of  the  country ; 
of  spotless  private  and  consistent  pub- 
lic character ;  who,  having  had  ade- 
quate leisure,  opportunity,  inclination, 
and  capacity,  had  fitted  themselves  to 
undertake,  with  advantage  to  the  coun- 
try, the  grave  responsibilities  of  states- 
men and  legislators.  Such  candidates, 
therefore,  as  Mr  Tittlebat  Titmouse 
became  naturally  in  universal  request ; 
and  the  Consequence  was,  such  a  pro- 
digious flight  of  Titmice  into  the 
House  of  Commons — but  whither  am 
I  wandering  ?  I  have  to  do  with  only 
one  little  borough — that  of  Yatton,  in 
Yorkshire.  The  great  charter  ope- 
rated upon  it,  by  extending  its  bound- 
ary-* Grilston,  and  one  or  two  of  the 
adjacent  places,  being  incorporated 
into  the  new  borough.  I  have  ascer- 
tained from  a  very  high  quarter — in 
fact,  from  a  deceased  Cabinet  Minis- 
ter— a  curious  and  important  fact; 
that  had  Mr  Titmouse  failed  in  reco- 
vering the  Yatton  property,  or  been 
of  different  political  opinions,  in  either 
of  these  cases,  the  little  borough  of 
Yatton  was  doomed  to  utter  extinc- 
tion :  a  circumstance  which  shows  the 
signal  vigilance,  the  accurate  and 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  local  in« 
terestsand  capabilities  evinced  by  these 
great  and  good  men  who  were  remo- 
delling the  representation  of  the  coun- 
try. And  little  did  my  hero  suspect  that 
his  political  opinions,  asnewly -installed 
owner  of  Yatton,  formed  a  topic  of 
anxious  discussion  at  more  than  one 
Cabinet  meeting,  previous  to  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Great  Bill  I  As  its  bound- 
ary was  extended,  so  the  constituency 
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of  Yatton  was  enlarged,  the  InTalaa- 
bie  elective  franchise  being*  given  to 
those  most  in  need  of  the  advantages 
it  eonld  immediattfy  procure  ;  and  the 
fleeting  nature  of  whose  interest,  na- 
turally enhanced  their  desire  to  con- 
sult the  interests  of  those  who  had  a 
permanent  and  deep  stake  in  its  wel- 
fare. Though,  therefore,  the  change 
effected  by  the  new  act  had  so  consi- 
derably added  to  the  roll  of  electors, 
it  had  not  given  ground  for  serious 
apprehension  as  to  the  security  of  the 
seat  of  the  owner  of  the  Yatton  pro- 
perty. After  a  very  long  and  private 
interview  between  Gammon  and  Tit- 
mouse, in  which  somethiug  transpired 
which  may  be  referred  to  hereafter,  it 
was  agreed  that— (the  New  Writs  hav- 
ing issued  within  one  week  after  the 
calmed  and  sobered  new  constituencies 
had  been  organized — which  again  had 
been  wisely  effected  within  a  week  or 
two  after  the  passing  of  the  act) ~ Mr 
Titmouse  should  instantly  scare  away 
all  competition,  by  announcing  his 
determination  to  start  for  the  borough. 
As  soon  as  this  was  known,  a  deputa- 
tion from  the  new  electors  in  Grilston 
waited  upon  Mr  Titmouse — to  pro- 
pose the  terms  on  which  their  support 
was  to  be  obtained.  Titmouse  was 
somewhat  startled — but  Gammon  saw 
in  it  the  legitimate  working  of  the  new 
system  ;  and— nothing  was  over  better 
managed — nobody  in  any  mischiev- 
ous secret — no  one  compromised  ;  but 
the  reaiult  was,  that  one  hundred  and 
nine  plumpers  were  secured  in  Gril- 
ston alone  for  Mr  Titmouse.  Then 
Gammon  appointed  Messrs  Bloodsuck 
and  Son  the  local  agents  of  Titmouse ; 
for  whom  he  wrote  an  address  to  the 
electors — and.  Titmouse  promising  to 
have  it  printed  forthwith,  Mr  Gam- 
mon returned  to  town  for  a  day  or 
two.  Nothing  could  have  been  more 
skilful  than  the  address  which  he  had 
prepared — terse,  and  comprehensive, 
and  showy,  meaning  every  thing  or 
nothing — {dolosus  semper  versatur  in 

fenern/ibus,  was  an  observation  of 
iord  Coke*8,  on  which  Gammon  kept 
his  eye  fixed  in  drawing  up  his  '*  ad- 
dress.**) Yet  it  came  to  pass  that  on 
the  evening  of  the  day  of  Gammon's 
departure,  a  Mr  Phclim  O'Doodle,  a 
splendid  billiard-player,  and  also  one 
of  the  first  members  returned — only  a 
few  days  before — for  an  Irish  borough 
in  the  Liberal  interest,  chanced  to  take 
Yatton  in  his  way  to  Scotland  from 


London  ;  and  being  intimate  with  Mr 
Titmouse,  from  whom  he  had  borrowed 
a  little  money  a  few  months  before,  to 
enable  him  to  present  himself  to  his 
constituency — they  sate  down  to  can- 
vass the  merits  of  the  Address  which 
the  astute  but  absent  Gammon  had 
prepared  for  Titmouse.  They  pro- 
nounced it  *' devilish  dull  and  tame  ;** 
Mr  O'Doodle  comparing  it  to  toddy, 
with  the  whishf  omitted :  and  availing 
himself  of  Gammou's  draft  as  far  as  he 
approved  of  it,  he  drew  up  the  follow- 
ing  Address,  which  put  Titmouse  into 
an  ecstasy  ;  and  he  sent  it  off*  the  very 
next  morning  for  insertion  in  the  York- 
shire Stingo,  Here  is  an  exact  copy 
of  that  judicious  and  able  performance. 

"  To  the  worthy  and  independent 
electors  of  Yatton, 

'^Gentlbhbn, — His  MHJesty  hav- 
"  ing  been  pleased  to  dissolve  the  late 
''  Parliament,  under  very  remarkable 
''  and  exciting  circumstances,  and,  in 
'*  the  midst  of  the  transports  of  enthu- 
**  siasm  arising  out  of  the  passing  of 
**  that  second  Great  Charter  of  our 
•'  Liberties,  the  Act  fur  Giving  Every" 
'*  body  Everything,  to  call  upon  you 
"  to  exercise  immediately  the  high 
''  and  glorious  privilege  of  choosing 
*'  your  representative  in  the  New 
**  Parliament,  I  beg  leave  to  announce 
*'  myself  as  a  candidate  for  that  dis- 
**  tinguished  honour.  Gentlemen, 
**  long  before  I  succeeded  in  establish- 
"  ing  my  right  to  reside  among  you 
**  in  my  present  capacity,  I  felt  a  deep 
**  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  tenants 
**  of  the  property,  and  especially  of 
**  those  residing  in  the  parts  adjacent, 
**  and  who  are  now  so  happily  intrd- 
**  duced  into  the  constituency  of  this 
*'  ancient  and  loyal  borough.  I  trust 
**  that  the  circumstance  of  my  ances- 
**  tors  having  resided  for  ages  within 
**  this  borough,  will  not  indispose 
'<  you  to  a  favourable  reception  of 
'*  their  descendant  and  representative. 
"  Gentlemen^  my  political  opinions 
**  are  those  which  led  to  the  passing 
'*  of  the  Great  Measure  I  have  alluded 
"  to,  and  which  are  bound  up  in  it. 
**  Without  going  into  details  which 
<<  are  too  multifarious  for  the  limits  of 
<'  such  an  address  as  the  present,  let 
<<  me  assure  you,  that  though  firmly 
«  resolved  to  uphold  the  agricultural 
**  interests  of  this  great  country,  I  am 
«<  equally  anxious  to  sustain  the  com- 
«f  mercial  and  manufactoriog  interests  | 
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«'  aad  vheoerer  tbej  are  in  conflict 
<«  with  each  other,  I  shall  he  found  at 
^  my  post,  sealonsly  supporting^  both, 
<«  to  the  utmost  of  my  ahility .   Though 
**  a  sincere   and    firm    memher  and 
<*  friend  of  the  EsUblished  Church, 
«*  I  am  not  insensible  to  the  fearful 
<«  ahnses  which  at  present  prevail  in  it ; 
**  and  I  am  bent  upon  securing  the 
«( utmost  possible  latitude   to    every 
<'  species  of  Dissent.    While  I  am  re- 
"  sulved  to  uphold  the  interests  of 
f'  Protestantism,  I  think  I  best  do  so, 
«  by  seeking  to  remove  all  restrictions 
M  from  the  Catholics,  whom  I  am  per- 
**  snaded  will  sacredly  abstain  from 
"  endearouring  to  promote  their  own 
'f  interests  at  the  expense  of  ours. 
**  Gentlemen,  the  established  religion 
"  is  most  likely  to  flourish  when  snr- 
<«  rounded  by  danger,  and  threatened 
**  by  persecution ;  It  has  an  inherent 
»  vitality  which  will  defy,  in  the  long 
<*  run,  aU  competition.     Gentleiiien,  I 
«^am  for  Peace,  Retrenchment,  and 
«*  Reform,  whicli  are  in  fact  the  Three 
^  Polar  Stars  of  my  political  conduct. 
«*  I  am  an  advocate  for  quarterly  Par- 
«<  Kaments,  convinced  that  we  cannot 
"  too  often  be  summoned  to  give  an 
**  account  of  our  stewardship,-— and  that 
'*  the  frequency  of  elections  will  occa- 
'<  sion  a  wholesome  agitation,  and  sti- 
**  mulusto  trade,  lam  for  extending  the 
*'  elective  franchise  to  all,  except  those 
**  who  are  actually  the  inmates  of  a 
**  prison  or  a  poor-  house  on  the  day 
**  of  election.    I  am  an  uncompromis- 
<*  ing  advocate  of  civil  and  religious 
"liberty  all  over  the  globe;  and,  in 
"  short,  of  giving  the  greatest  happi- 
**  ness  to  the  greatest  number.  Gentle- 
*'men,  before  concluding,  I  wish  to 
"  state  explicitly,  as  the  result  of  long 
"  and  deep  enquiry  and  reflection,  that 
w  every  constituency  is  entitled,  nay 
"  bound,  to  exact  from  a  candidate  for 
'Mts   suffrages  the  most    strict  and 
"  minnte  pledges  as  to  his  future  con- 
*'  duct  in  Parliament,  in  every  matter, 
"  great  or  small,  that  can  come  before 
*•  it ;  in  onler  to  prevent  his  Judgment 
"  being  influenced  and  warped  by  the 
''dangerous  sophistries  and  fallacies 
'*  which  are  broached  in  Parliament, 
''and  his  Integrity   from  the    base, 
"  lioister,  and  corruptinfluences which 
'*  are  invariably  brought  to  bear  on 
"  public  men.     I  am  ready,. therefore, 
'*  to  pledge  my  eel  f  to  any  thing  that 
"  may  be  required  of  me  by  any  elec- 
"  tor  who  may  honour  me  with  his 
<'  rapport,    GentlemeDi  sach  are  my 


"  political  principles,  and  I  humbly 
"  hope  that  they  will  prove  to* be  those 
"  of  the  electors  of  this  ancient  and 
"  loyal  borough,  so  as  to  warrant  the 
"  legislature  in  having  preserved  it  in 
"  existence,  amidst  the  wholesale  havoc 
"  which  it  has  Just  made  in  property 
"  of  this  description.  Though  it  is 
"  notprobablethat  we  shall  be  harassed 
"  by  a  contest,  I  shall  make  a  point  of 
"  waiting  upon  you  all  personally,  and 
"  humbly  answering  all  quesliuns  that 
"  may  be  put  to  me :  and  should  1  be 
"  returned,  rely  upon  it,  that  I  will 
"  never  give  you  occasion  to  regret 
"  your  display  of  so  signal  an  evidence 
"  of  your  confidence  in  me. — I  have 
"  the  honour  to  be.  Gentlemen,  your 
^  most  obedient  and  liumblo  servant, 
"  T.  Titmouse. 

"  Yatton,  3d  December,  18—." 

"  Upon  my  soul,  if  that  don't  carry 
the  election  hollo w,*'8aid  Mr  O'Doodle^ 
laying  down  his  pen,  and  mixing  him« 
self  a  fresh  tumbler  of  brandy  and  wa- 
ter, "  vou  may  call  me  bog-trotter  to 
theendofmydays,andbe tomel" 

"  Why — a— ya — as  I  *pon  my  life 
!t*8  quite  a  superior  article,"  quoth 
Titmouse  ;  '•  but— eh  ?  d'ye  think 
they'll  ever  believe  1  writ  it  all? 
Egad,  my  fine  fellow,  to  compose  a 
piece  of  composition  like^  that— and 
suppose  those  dear  fellows  begin  ask- 
ing me  all  sorts  of  thingembobs,  eh? 
You  couldnt  stay  and  go  about  with 
one  a  bit  ?*^ 

««  Faith,  Titty,  an'  your  mighty 
wide  awake  to  the  way  of  doing  busi- 
ness, ah,  ha  I  Murder  and  thieves ! 
what  does  it  signify  what  you  choose  to 
say  or  write  to  them  ?  theyVe  only 

{>isintry ;  and — the  real  point  to  be 
ooked  at  is  this— all  those  that  you 
can  command,  of  course  you  will,  or 
send  *em  to  the  right  about;  and  those 
that  you  can't — that*s  the  new  black- 
guards round  about — huy^  if  it's  neces- 
sary, faith" 

u  It's !— It  w,  'pon  my  soul  I" 

whispered  Titmouse. 

"  Oh  ?  Is  it  in  earnest  you  are  ? 
Then  you're  M.P.  for  the  borough  ; 
and  on  the  strength  of  it  I'll  replen- 
ish ! "  and  so  he  did,  followed  by  Tit- 
mouse; and  in  a  pretty  state  tbey, 
some  hour  or  two  afterwards,  were 
conducted  to  their  apartments. 

It  is  difficult  to  descril)e  the  rage  of 
Gammon  on  seeing  the  address  which 
had  been  substituted  for  that  which 
be  bad  preparedi  ir ith  00  much  cau^ 
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tioD  and  tact :  but  the  thing  was  done, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  submit.  The 
Address  duly  appeared  in  the  iTork- 
shire  Stingo,  and  was  also  placarded 
liberally  all  over  the  borough,  and 
distributed  about,  and  excited  a  good 
deal  of  interest,  and  also  much  appro* 
bation  among  the  new  electors.  It  was 
thought,  however,  that  it  was  a  piece 
of  supererogation,  inasmuch  as  there 
could  be  no  possible  doubt  'that  Mr 
Titmouse  would  walk  over  the  course. 

In  this,  however,  it  presently 
proved  that  the  quidnuncs  of  Yatton 
were  very  greatly  mistaken.  A  copy 
of  the  Yorkshire  Stingo,  containing 
the  foregoing  "  Address,"  was  sent, 
on  the  day  of  its  publication,  by  Dr 
Tatham  to  Mr  Aubrey,  who  had  read 
it  aloud,  with  feelings  of  mingled  sor- 
row and  contempt,  on  the  evening  of 
its  arrival,  in  tho  presence  of  Mrs 
Aubrey,  Miss  Aubrey,  and,  by  no 
means  an  unfrequent  visiter,  Mr  De- 
lamere.  The  Aubreys  were  sad 
enough;  and  he  endeavoured  to  dis- 
sipate the  gloom  that  hung  over  them, 
by  ridiculing,  very  bitterly  and  hu- 
morously,  the  pretensions  of  the 
would-be  member  for  Yatton — the 
presumed  writer  (who,  hoi^ever,  Kate 
protested,  without  giving  her  reasons, 
could  never. have  been  Mr  Titmouse) 
of  the  precious  *'  Address."  He  par- 
tially succeeded.  Both  Aubrey  and 
he  laughed  heartily  as  they  went 
more  deliberately  over  it ;  but  Kate 
and  Mrs  Aubrey  spoke  very  grave- 
ly and  indignantly  about  that  part  of 
it  which  related  to  the  Established 
Church  and  the  Protestant  religion. 

**  Oh  dear,  dear  !**  quoth  Kate,  at 
length,  with  a  sudden  burst  of  impe- 
tuosity, after  a  considerable  and  ra- 
ther melancholy  pause  in  the  conver- 
sation ;  **  only  to  think  that  such  an 
odious  little  wretch  is  to  represent  the 
dear  old— What  would  I  not  give 
to  see  him  defeated  ?" 

"  Pho,  Kate,"  replied  her  brother, 
rather  sadly,  *'  who  is  there  to  oppose 
bim  ?  Pickering  told  me,  you  know, 
that  he  should  not  go  into  the  House 
again ;  and  even  if  he  felt  disposed  to 
contest  Yatton,  what  chance  could  he 
have  against  Mr  Titmouse*8  influ- 
ence?'* 

**  Oh,  I'm  sure  all  the  old  tenants 
hate  the  little  monkey,  to  a  man." 

**  That  may  be,  Kate,  but  they 
must  vote  for  him,  or  be  turned  out 
of"^  - 


'<  Oh,  I've  no  patience,  Charles,  to 
hear  of  such  things!*'  interrupted  bis 
sister,  with  not  a  little  petulance  in 
her  manner. 

«  Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  you 
should  like  to  see  a  rival  start  to  con- 
test your  dear  old  borough  wiih  Mr 
Titmouse?*'  enquired  Mr  Delamera^ 
who  had  been  listening  to  the  forego- 
ing brief  colloquy  in  silence,  his  eyes 
fixed  with  eager  delight  on  the  ani- 
mated and  beautiful  countenance  of 
Miss  Aubrey. 

**  Indeed  I  should,  Mr  Delamere," 
cried  Kate  eagerly :  adding,  however, 
with  a  sudden  sigh,  looking  at  her 
brother  ;     *'  but  —  heigh-ho  1  —  as 
Charles  says,  how  absurd  it  is  to  frefc 
one's-self  about  it — about  a  thing  we 
can*t  help — and — a   place  one*8   no 
more  any  concern  with?"    As  she 
said  this,  her  voice  fell  a  little,  and 
her  eyes  filled  with  tears.     But  her 
little  sally  had  been  attended  with  con- 
sequenres  she  had  little  dreamed  of, 
Mr    Delamere  took  leave   of  them 
shortly  afterwards,  without  commnni- 
eating  a  word  of  any  intentions  he 
might  have  conceived  upon  the  sub- 
ject to  any  of  them.     But  the  first 
place  he  went  to,  in  the  morning,  -was 
a  great  banker's,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed the  principal  acting  executor 
of  the  Marquis  of  Fallow  field,  a  very 
recently  deceased  uncle  of  Delamere's, 
whom  his  lordship  had  left  a  legacy  of 
L.5000  ;  and  'twas  to  get  at  this  same 
legacy  that  was  the  object  of  Dela- 
mere's  visit  to  Sir  Omnium  Bullion's. 
For  some  time  the  worthy  baronet — 
who  had  not  then  even  proved  the  will 
— would  not  listen  to  the  entreaties  of 
the   eager  young  legatee:    but  the 
moment  that  he  heard  of  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  wanted.  Sir  Omni- 
um being  a  very  fierce  Tory,  and  who 
had  lost  his  own  snug  borough  by  the 
Bill  for  Giving  Everybody  Everything^ 
instantly  relented.     <<  There,  my  fine 
fellow,  sign  Ma/,"  said  Sir  Omnium, 
tossing  to  him  an  '<  I.  0.  U.  L.5000," 
and  drawing  him  a  cheque  for  the 
amount:  wishing  him,  with  all  ima- 
ginable zeal  and  energy,  good  speed. 
His  eager  excitement  would  not  allow 
him  to  wait  till  the  evening,  for  the 
mail;  so,  within  a  couple  of  hours' 
time  of  affecting  this  delightful  ar- 
rangement with  Sir  Omnium,  he  was 
seated  in  a  post-chaise  and  four,  rat« 
tling  at  top  speed  on  his  way  to  York- 
shire.    Sufficiently  astonished  were 
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Lord  and  Ladjr  de  la  Zoucb,  when 
he  presented  himself  to  them  at  Fo- 
theringham.  Infinitely  more  so^  when 
be  named  the  object  of  his  coming 
downy  and  with  irresistible  entreaties 
sought  his  father's  sanction  for  the  en- 
terprize.  'Twas  very  hard  for  Lord 
de  la  Zoncb  to  deny  any  thing  to  one 
on  whom  he  doated  as  he  did  npon  his 
son.  MoreoYer,  his  lordship  was  one 
of  the  keenest  politicians  living ;  and 
as  for  elections^  he  was  an  old  cam- 
paigner, and  had  stood  seyeral  des- 
perate contests,  and  spent  immense 
snms  npon  them.  And  here  was  his 
son,  to  use  a  well* known  phrase,  in- 
deed a  chip  of  the  old  block;  Lord 
de  la  Zoucb,  in  short,  really  felt  a 
secret  pleasure  in  contemplating  the 
resemblance  to  his  early  self — and  after 
a  little  demor  he  began  to  giro  way. 
He  shook  his  head,  however,  discour- 
agingly ;  spoke  of  Delamere's  youth 
—barely  two-and-twcnty ;  the  cer- 
tainty of  defeat,  and  the  annoyance  of 
being  beaten  by  such  a  creature  as 
Titmouse;  the  suddenness  and  late- 
ness of  the  move — and  so  forth. 

More  and  more  impetuous,  however, 
became  his  son. 

«<  ril  tell  you  what,  sir/*  said  Lord 
de  la  Zoucb,  **  it  strikes  me  that  this 
eitraordinary,  and  expensive,  and 
hopeless  scheme  of  yours,  is  all  the 
result  of— ^h  ?  I  see — I  understand. 
It*8  done  to  please — Pray,  sir,  how 
long,  before  you  left  town,  had  yon 
seen  Biiss** 

**  I  pledge  my  word,  sir,  that  nei- 
ther Miss  Aubrey,  nor  Mr,  nor  Mrs 
Anbrey — ^whom,  however,  I  certainly 
nw  the  very  night  before  I  started, 
and  conversed  with  on  the  subject  of 
Mr  Titmouse's  address — has  inter- 
changed one  syllable  with  me  on  the 
subject  ofmy  starting  for  the  borough ; 
and  I  believe  them  to  be  at  this  mo- 
ment as  ignorant  of  what  I  am  about 
as  you  were  the  moment  before  you 
saw  me  here.** 

**  It  is  enough,"  said  his  father,  who 
knew  that  his  son,  equally  with  him- 
self^ had  a  rigorous  regard  for  truth 
on  all  occasions,  great  and  small. 

•«  Well— I— I— certainly,  we  shall 
be  laughed  at  for  our  pains ;  it's  really 
a  madcap  sort  of  business,  Geoffry; 
but**— Lord  de  la  Zouch  had  given 
way — **  I  should  not  like  to  have  been 
thwarted  by  my  father  on  an  occasion 
like  the  present ;  so,  let  it  be  done,  as 
you  ve  set  your  heart  upon  it.     And,** 
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he  added,  with  a  smile,  ''pray,  sir, 
have  you  considered  what  I  shall  have 
to  pay  for  your  sport  ?  ** 

•«  Not  one  penny,  sir  1'* 

"  Ay!*'  exclaimed  his  Lordship 
briskly—"  How's  that,  sir?" 

Then  Delamere  told  him  of  what  he 
had  done;  at  which  Lord  de  la  Zouch 
first  looked  serious,  and  then  burst 
into  laughter  at  the  eagerness  of  old 
Sir  Omnium  to  aid  the  aflair.  **  No, 
no,"  said  his  lordship,  "  that  must  not 
stand ;  I  won't  have  any  risk  of  Sir 
Omnium's  getting  into  a  scrape,  and 
shall  write  off  to  request  him  to  annul 
the  transaction — with  many  thanks  for 
what  he  has  done^and  I'll  try  whe- 
ther I  have  credit  enough  with  my 
bankers— eh,  Geoffry?** 

"  You  are  very  kind  to  me,  sir,  but 
really  I  would  rather  ** 

"  Pho,  pho— let  it  be  as  I  say ;  and 
now,  go  and  dress  for  dinner,  and, 
after  that,  the  sooner  you  get  about 
your  'Address*  the  better.  Let  me 
see  a  draft  of  it  as  soon  as  it  is  finish- 
ed. Let  Mr  Parkinson  be  sent  for 
immediately  from  Grilston,to  see  how 
the  land  lies ;  and,  in  short,  if  we  do 
go  into  the  thing,  let  us  dash  into  it 
with  spirit.  And  hark'ee,  sir— as  to 
that  address  of  yonr's.  111  have  no 
despicable  trimming,  and  trying  to 
catch  votes,  by  vague  and  flatter- 
ing"  

"  Trust  me,  sir !  Mine  shall  be,  at 
all  events,  a  contrast  to  that  of  my — 
honourable  opponent** 

"  Go  straight  a-head,  sir;  nail  your 
colours  to  the  mast.  Speak  out  in  a 
plain,  manly  way,  so  that  no  one  can 
misunderstand  you.  I'd  rather  a 
thousand  times  over  see  you  beaten  out 
of  the  field— lose  the  election  like  a 
gentleman — than  win  it  by  any  sort  of 
TB1CKSBT,  especially  as  far  as  the  pro- 
fession of  your  political  sentiments 
and  opinions  is  concerned .  Bear  your- 
self so,  Geoffry,  in  this  your  maiden 
struggle,  that  when  it  is  over,  you  may 
be  able  to  lay  your  hand  on  your 
heart,  and  say,  '  I  have  toon  honour- 
ably'—' I  have  lost  honourably.'  So 
long  as  you  can  feel  and  say  this, 
laugh  at  election  bills — at  the  long 
faces  of  your  friends— the  exulting 
faces  of  your  enemies.  Will  you  bear 
all  this  in  mind,  Geoffry?"  added 
Lord  de  la  Zouch. 

"I  will,  I  will,  sir,"  replied  hi§ 
eager  son ;  and  added,  with  an  excited 

air, "  Won*t  it  come  on  them  like" 
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<'  Do  you  hear  that  belU  sir?"  said 
Lord  do  la  Zouch,  moving  away. 
Delamere  bowed,  and  with  a  brisk 
8tep>  a  flushed  cheek,  and  an  elated 
air,  betook  himself  to  his  dressing- 
room,  to  prepare  for  dinner. 

Shortly  after  dinner,  Mr  Parkinson 
made  his  appearance,  and,  to  his  infi- 
nite amazement,  was  invested  instantly 
with  the  character  of  agent  for  Mr 
Delamere,  as  candidate  for  the  bo- 
rough! After  he  and  the  Earl  had 
heard  the  following  address  read  by 
Delamere,  they  very  heartily  approved 
of  it.  Mr  Parkinson  took  it  home 
with  him ;  it  was  in  the  printer's 
hands  that  very  night,  and  by  seven 
o*clock  in  the  morning,  was  being 
stuck  up  plentifully  on  all  the  walls  in 
Grilston,  and,  in  fact,  all  over  the 
borough  :-^ 

'<  To  the  Independent  Electors  of  the 
Borough  of  Yatton, 

*'  Gentlemen, 

*'  I  hope  you  will  not  consider  me 
*'  presumptuous,  in  venturing  to  offer 
"  myself  to  your  notice  as  a  candidate 
*'  for  the  honour  of  representing  you 
*'  in  parliament.  In  point  of  years,  I 
*'  am,  I  acknowledge,  even  younger 
'<  than  the  gentleman  whom  I  have 
«<  come  forward  to  oppose.  But,  in- 
*'  deed,  for  the  fact  of  his  being  per- 
*'  sonally  a  comparative  stranger  to 
^*  you,  I  should  have  paused  long 
<'  before  contesting  with  him  the  re- 
«'  presentation  of  a  borough  on  which 
<<  he  has  unquestionably  certain  legi- 
*'  timate  claikns.  The  moment,  how- ' 
*'  ever,  that  I  read  his  Address,  I  re- 
*f  solved  to  come  forward' and  oppose 
«'  him.  Gentlemen,  the  chief,  if  not 
<'  the  only  ground  on  which  I  come 
<<  forward  is,  that  I  disapprove  of  the 
*'  tone  add  spirit  of  that  Address,  and 
''hold  opinions  entirely  opposed  to 
''  ail  those  which  it  expresses,  and 
''  which  I  consider  to  be  unworthy  of 
**  any  one  seeking  so  grave  a  trust  as 
''  that  of  your  member  of  Parliament. 
'«  As  for  my  own  opinions,  they  are  in 
<<  all  essential  respects  identical  with 
**  those  of  the  gentlemen  who  have,  du- 
*'  ring  a  long  series  of  years,  represent- 
'*  ed  you,  and  especially  with  those  of 
<'my  highly  honoured  and  gifted 
*'  friend  Mr  Aubrey.  Gentlemen, 
<<  my  own  family  is  not  unknown  to 
''  you,  nor  are  the  opinions  and  prin- 
*'  ciples  which  for  centuries  they  We 


"  consistently  supported,  and  which 
"  are  also  mine. 

**  I  am  an  affectionate  and  uncom- 
''  promising  friend  of  our  glorious  and 
"  venerable  Established  Church,  and 
"  of  its  union  with  the  State ;  which 
*'  it  is  my  inflexible  determinatioa  to 
"  support  by  every  means  in  my 
"  power,  as  the  most  effectual  mode 
*'  of  securing  civil  and  religious  li- 
"  berty.  I  am  disposed  to  resist  any 
*'  further  concessions  either  to  Roman 
."  Catholics  or  Dissenters,  because  I 
'<  think  that  they  cannot  be  made 
"  safely  or  advantageously.  Gentle- 
''  men,  there  is  a  point  at  which  tole- 
'<  ration  becomes  anarchy  ;  and  I  am 
<<  desirous  to  keep  as  &r  from  that 
"  point  as  possible. 

"  1  earnestly  deprecate  putting  our 
*'  Agricultural  or  Commercial  and 
*<  Manufacturing  interests  into  compe- 
^\  tition  with  each  other,  as  needless 
<'  and  mischievous.  Both  are  essen- 
<'  tial  elements  in  the  national  welfare; 
*'  both  should  be  upheld  to  the  utmost : 
"  bul  if  circumstances  should  unhap- 
/'  pily  bring  them  into  inevitable  con- 
*'  flict,  I  avow  myself  heart  and  soul  a 
'*  friend  to  the  Agricultural  interest. 

**  Gentlemen,  I  know  not  whether 
**  it  would  be  more  derogatory  to 
''  your  character,  or  to  mine,  to  ex- 
'<  act  or  give  pledges  as  to  my  con- 
**  duct  on  any  particular  measure, 
<<  great  or  small,  which  may  come  be- 
'<  foro  Parliament.  It  appears  to  me 
<'  both  absurd  and  ignominious,  and 
<«  inconsistent  with  every  true  prin- 
''  oiple  of  representation.  One,  how- 
'*  ever,  I  willingly  give  you — that  I 
''  will  endeavour  to  do  my  duty,  by 
**  consulting  your  interests  as  a  part 
''  of  the  general  interests  of  the  na- 
<<  tion.  I  trust  that  I  shall  never  bo 
"  found  uncourteous  or  inaccessible ; 
''  and  I  am  confident  that  none  of  you 
<<  will  entertain  unreasonable  expec- 
*'  tations  concerning  my  power  to 
« serve  you  individually  or  collec- 
"  tively. 

*<  Gentlemen,  having  entered  into 
"  this  contest,  I  pledge  myself  to  fight 
'<  it  out  to  the  last ;  and,  if  I  fail,  to 
« retire  with  good- humour.  My 
*'  friends  and  I  will  keep  a  vigilant 
<(  eye  on  any  attempts  which  may  be 
"  made  to  resort  to  undue  influence 
<«  or  coercion ;  which,  however,  I  can- 
''  not  suppose  will  be  the  case. 

*'  Gentlemen,  this  is  the  best  ac- 
«  count  I  can  give  youj  within  the 
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*'  limiU  of  such  an  Address  as  the 
"present,  of  my  political  opinions, 
"  and  of  the  motives  which  have  in- 
**  duced  me  to  come  forward ;  and  I 
'<  shall  wUhm  a  day  or  two  proceed  to 
"  call  upon  you  personally  :  and  in 
"  the  meanwhile  I  remain, 
'<  Gentlemen» 

•'  Your  fdithfnl  servant, 

^'  GEOFFaY  LOVEL  DxLilUEaE. 

"  Felhnliigliam  Castte, 
•     |lh  Dec.  la-/* 

Two  or  three  days  afterwards,  there 
arriyed  at  1^1  r  Aubrey's,  in  Vivian 
Street,  two  large  packets,  franked 
*<  De  La  Zoucu,"  and  addressed  to 
lir  Anbrey,  containing  four  copies  of 
the  foregoing  <<  Address,"  accompa- 
nied by  the  following  hurried  note:— 

'<  My  Dear  Aubrey,— What  think 
yon  of  this  sudden  and  somewhat 
Quixotic  enterprize  of  my  sen?  I 
fear  it  is  quite  hopeless — but  there  was 
no  resbting  his  importunities.  I  must 
say  he  b  going  into  the  affair,  (which 
has  already  made  a  prodigious  stir 
down  here^)  in  a  rery  tine  spirit.  His 
Address  is  g^od,  is  it  not  ?  The  only 
thing  I  regret  is,  his  entering  the  lists 
with  such  a  little  miscreant  as  that 
frilow  Titmouse — and,  moreover,  be« 
ing  beoien  by  him. — Yours  over  faith- 
folly  and  afl^tionately, 

"  De  LA  ZoucR. 

"  P.S — You  should  only  see  little 
Dr  Tatham  since  he  has  heard  of  it. 
He  spins  about  the  village  like  a  hum- 
ming-top. I  hope  that,  as  far  as  hb 
worldly  Interests  are  concerned,  he  is 
not  acting  imprudently.  Our  dear  ^ 
love  to  the  ladies.    (In  great  haste.) 

«'  FollwrittgkfttD,  8th  Dec.  18-^" 

This  letter  was  read  with  almost 
suspended  breath  by  Mr  Aubrey,  and 
then  by  Mrs  and  Miss  Aubrey.  With 
ttitt  greater  emotion  were  the  printed 
enelosnrea  opened  and  read.  Each 
was  held  in  a  tremUJng  hand,  and 
vith  colour  going  and  coming.  Miss 
Aubre3r'8  heart  beat  faster  and  faster ; 
sbe turned  very  pale — but  witha  strong 
effort  recovered  herself.  Then  taking 
the  candle,  she  withdrew  with  a  hasty 
and  excited  air,  taking  her  copy  of 
the  Address  with  her  to  her  own  room ; 
and  there  burst  into  tears,  and  wept 
for  some  time.  She  felt  her  heart  dis- 
solving in  tenderness  towards  Dela- 
mere:  it  was  some  time  before  she 
could  sttrnmon  resolution  enough  to 
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return.  When  she  did,  Mrs  Aubrey 
made  a  faint  effort  to  rally  her ;  but 
each,  on  observing  the  traces  of  each 
other's  recent  and  strong  emotion^ 
was  silent,  and  with  difficulty  refrain- 
ed  from  bursting  again  into  tears. 

Equally  strong  emotions,  but  of  a 
very  different  description,  were  excited 
in  the  bosoms  of  certain  persons  at 
Yatton  Hall,  by  the  appearance  of  Mr 
Delamere's  Address.  'Twas  Mr  Bar- 
nabas Bloodsuck,  (junior)— a  middle- 
sizedy  square-set  young  man,  of  about 
thirty,  with  a  broad  face,  a  very  flat 
nose,  light  frizzly  hair,  and  deep-set 
grey  eyes— a  bustling,  confident,  hard- 
mouthed  fellow, — who,  happening  to 
be  stirring  in  the  main  street  of  Gril- 
ston  early  in  the  mwninff  of  the  8th 
Dec.  18—,  beheld  a  man  ih  the  act  of 
sticking  up  Mr  Delamere's  Address 
against  a  wall.  Having  prevailed  on 
the  man  to  part  with  one,  Mr  Blood- 
suck  was  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
on  horseback,  galloping  down  to 
Yatton — almost  imagining  himself  to 
be  carrying  with  him  a  sort  of  hand- 
grenade,  which  might  explode  in  bis 
pocket  as  he  went  on.  He  was  ushered 
into  the  breakfast  room,  where  sate 
Mr  Gammon  and  Mr  Titmouse,  just 
finbhing  breakfast. 

**  My  stars— good-morning  I  gents, 
—but  here's  a  kettle  of  fish !  *'  quoth 
Mr  Bloodsuck,  with  an  excited  air, 
wiping  the  perspiration  from  hb  fore- 
head; and  then  plucking  out  of  his 
pocket  the  damp  and  crumpled  Address 
of  Mr  Delamere,  be  handed  it  to  Mr 
Gammon,  who  changed  colour  on 
seeing  it,  and  read  it  over  in  silence. 
Mr  Titmouse  looked  at  him  with  a 
disturbed  air;  and,  having  finished 
hb  mixture  of  tea  and  brandy,  **  Eh 
— e — eh.  Gammon  I  —  I— say  "  — he 
stammered — '<  what's  in  the  wind? 
Pon  my  soul,  you  look — eh  ?  '* 

**  Nothing  but  a  piece  of  good  for^ 
tune,  for  which  you  are  indebted  to 
your  distinguished  friend,  Mr  Phelim 
O*  Something,*'  replied  Gammon,  bit- 
terly, "  whose  Address  has  called  forth 
an  opponent  whom  you  would  not 
otherwise  have  had." 

"  Hang  Mr  O'Doodle  1"  exclaim- 
ed Titmouse ;  *'  I,  *pon  my  precious 
soul,  I  always  thought  him  a-a  fool, 
and  a  knave.  I'll  make  him  pay  me 
the  money  he  owes  mel"  and  he 
strode  up  and  down  the  room,  with  his 
hands  thrust  furiously  into  his  pockets. 
^*  You  bad  perhaps  better  read  this 
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Address/*  quoth  Mr  Gammon,  with  a 
blighting  smile,  '*  as  it  slightly  con- 
cerns you  ;**  and  handing  it  to  Tit- 
mouse, the  latter  sate  down  to  obey 
him. 

"  That  cock  won't  fight,  though, 
eh  ?*'  enquired  Mr  Bloodsuck,  as  he  re- 
sumed his  seat  after  helping  himself 
to  an  enormous  slice  of  cold  beef  at 
the  side  table. 

"  I  think  it  will,"  replied  Gammon, 
thoughtfully;  and  presently  continued, 
after  a  pause,  "  it  is  useless  to  say  any 
thing  about  the  haughty  intolerant 
Toryism  it  displays ;  that  is  all  fair ; 
but  is  it  not  bard,  Mr  Bloodsuck,  that 
when  I  had  written  an  Address  which 
would  have  eflfectually*' 

"  Mr  Phelim  0*Doodle  owes  me 
three  hundred  pounds.  Gammon,  and 
I  hope  you*ll  get  it  for  pie  at  once; 
'pon  my  soul,  he's  a  most  cursed 
scamp,"  quolh  Titmouse  furiously, 
looking  up  with  an  air  of  desperate 
chagrin,  on  hearing  Gammon's  last 
words.  That  gentleman,  however, 
took  no  notice  of  him,  and  proceeded, 
addressing  Mr  Bloodsuck — **  I  have 
weighed  every  word  in  that  Address ; 
it  means  mischief.  It  s  evidently  been 
well  considered ;  it  is  calm  and  deter- 
mined— and  we  shall  have  a  despe- 
rate contest,  or  I  am  grievously  mis- 
taken." 

•'E— e— eh?  E— h?  What,  Gam- 
mon ?**  enquired  Titmouse, who,  though 
his  eye  appeared  to  have  been  travel- 
ling over  the  all-important  document 
which  he  held  in  his  hand,  had  been 
listening  with  trembling  anxiety  to 
what  was  said  by  his  companions. 

''  I  say  that  we  are  to  have  a  con-  . 
tested  election  for  the  borough ;  you 
wont  walk  over  the  course  as  you 
might  have  done.     Here's  a  danger- 
ous opponent  started." 

"  What?  'Pon  my  soul— for  my 
borough?    ForYatton?" 

*•  Yes,  and  one  who- will  fight  you 
tooth  and  nail." 

"  'Pon — my— precious  soul  I  What 
a  cursed  scamp !  What  a  most  in- 
fernal black Who  is  it  ?" 

"  No  blackguard,  sir,"  interrupted 
Gammon,  very  sternly  ;  «•  but — a 
gentleman  every  way  equal  to  your- 
self," he  added,  with  a  cruel  smile, 
'*  the  Honourable  Mr  Delamere,  the 
son  and  heir  of  Lord  do  la  Zouch." 


"  By  jingo!  you  don't  say  so! 
Why,  he's  a  hundred  thousand  a-year," 
interrupted  Titmouse,  turning  very 
pale. 

*«  Oh,  that  he  has,  at  least,"  inter- 
posed  Mr  Bloodsuck,  who  had  nearly 
finished  a  tremendous  breakfast ;  **and 
two  such  bitter  Tories  you  never  saw 
or  heard  of  before — for  like  father, 
like  son.*' 

**  Egad  I  is  it  ?"  enquired  Titmouse, 
completely  crestfallen.  **  Well  I  and 
what  if— eh,  Gammon  ?  Isn't  it?" 

''It  is  a  yery  serious  business/' 
quoth  Gammon. 

"  By  Jove — isn't  it  a  cursed  piece 
of— impudence  !  What  ?  Come  into 
my  borough  f  He  might  as  well  come 
into  my  house!  Isn't  one  as  much 
mine  as  the  other?  It's  as  bad  as 
housebreaking — but  we're  beforehand 
with  him  with  those  prime  chaps  at 

Gr. "     Mr  Bloodsuck's  teeth  chat- 

tered  ;  he  glanced  towards  the  door  ; 
and  Gammon  gave  Titmouse  a  look 
that  almost  paralyzed  him. 

«'  Thejr'il  bleed  freely  ?-  said  Blood- 
suck, with  a  desperate  efibrt  to  look 
concerned — whereas  he  was  in  a  secret 
ecstasy. 

'*  Lord  de  la  Zouch  could  not  have 
entered  into  this  thing  if  he  had  not 
some  end  in  view  which  he  considers 
attainable — and  as  for  money" — 

"  Ob,  as  for  that,  ten  thousand 
pounds  to  him  is  a  mere  drop  in  a 
bucket." 

"  O  Lord  I  O  Lord  I  and  must  I 
spend  money  too?"  enquired  Tit- 
mouse, with  a  look  of  ludicrous  alarm. 

••  We  must  talk  this  matter  over 
alone,  Mr  Bloodsuck,"  said  Gammon, 
anxiously—"  shall  we  go  to  Grilston, 
or  will  you  fetch  your  father  hither  ?" 

"  'Pon  my  soul.  Gammon,  those 
cursed  Aubreys,  you  may  depend  on't, 
are  at  the  bottom  of  all  this"— 

"  That  there's  not  the  least  doubt 
of,"  quoth  Bloodsuck,  as  he  buttoned 
up  his  coat  with  a  matter-of-fact  air : 
but  the  words  of  Titmouse  caused 
Mr  Gammon  suddenly  to  look  first 
at  one,  and  then  at  tbe  other  of 
them,  with  a  keen  penetrating  glance ; 
and  presently  his  expressive  coun- 
tenance showed  that  surprise  had 
been  succeeded  by  gloomy  thought- 
fulness 
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A  FOURTH  CHAPTER  OV  TURKISH  HISTORY. 


THB  WARS  WITH  THE  M  AM  LUKES. 


ScAECELT  anj  period  within  the 
scope  of  recent  hbtory  has  attracted 
less  attention  from  modem  writers  in 
general*  than  the  two  centuries  and  a 
half  of  the  independent  domination  of 
the  Mamlakes  in  Egypt  and  Syria. 
Notwithstanding  the  singular  form  of 
gOTemment  under  which  these  coun- 
tries were  then  administered,  and  the 
historical  importance  of  the  events 
with  which  their  annals  ahoond,  they 
hare  heen  uniformly  neglected  by  the 
oriental  students  of  Europe; — and 
though  the  gallant  contest  which  the 
Mamlukes  maintained  in  the  last  days 
of  their  existence  against  the  French 
ioYaders,  and  their  extermination  in 
1811  by  the  treachery  of  the  present 
ruler  of  Egypt,  have  made  their  name 
familiar  to  us  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century,  their  an- 
cient glories  still  remain  unchronicled 
and  unknown  in  the  literature  of  the 
West,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
pages  in  the  various  histories  of  the 
cmsades.  and  a  short  sketch  in  the 
great  work  of  De  Guignes.  Yet  the 
Grand  Soldans  of  Babyhn  (as  the 
Mamluke  sovereigns  were  termed  by 
contemporary  writers  and  travellers) 
were  the  acknowledged  heads  of  the 
Moslem  world,  while  the  power  of  the 
Ottomans  was  yet  in  its  infancy ;  it 
was  by  the  arms  of  these  warrior- 
princes,  whose  throne  was  both  gain- 
ed and  held  more  frequently  bjr  the 
right  of  the  sword  than  bv  hereditary 
descent,  that  the  Mogul  hordes  of 
Jenghiz  and  his  descendants  were 
checked  and  finally  repelled  in  the 
career  of  devastation  and  bloodshed 
which  had  overspread  almost  the 
whole  of  Asia  during  the  first  half  of 
the  thirteenth  century:  and  at  the  end 
of  the  same  century,  the  last  relics  of 
the  Christian  sway  in  Palestine  disap- 
peared before  their  attacks,  and  the  fall 
of  Acre  in  1291,  closed  with  a  final 
scene  of  slaughter  the  bloody  drama 
of  the  Crusades.  At  the  zenith  of  their 
power,  the  realm  of  the  monarchs  of 
Cairo  extended  from  the  mountains 
of  Armenia  and  Koordist^n,  to  Yemen 
and  Abyssinia;  the  holy  cities  of 
Mekka  and  Medinah  acknowledged 
them  at  their  protectors  and  sovo" 
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reigns;  and  the  senate  of  Venice 
courted  by  frequent  enibassies  the 
potent  alliance  of  the  Sultan,  whose 
armaments,  issuing  from  the  ports  of 
the  Red  Sea,  afforded  zealous  and 
powerful  aid  to  the  Moslem  princes  of 
Guzerat  in  their  struggle  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  Portuguese,  the 
commercial  rivals  of  the  Adriatic  re* 
public.  But  this  mighty  fabric  of 
empire  rested,  not  on  the  arms  and 
energies  of  the  Arab  population, 
nearly  the  whole  of  whose  tribes  were 
comprehended  within  its  limits,  but 
on  the  ferocious  valour  of  a  foreign 
militia,  drawn  from  distant  countries 
to  maintain  and  defend  the  throne  of 
a  prince,  who  was  equally  with  them- 
selves an  alien  in  blood  and  language 
from  the  people  whom  he  governed ; 
and  when  the  Syro-Egyptian  kingdom 
was  incorporated  by  conquest  with 
the  dominions  of  the  Osmanli  sultans, 
the  change  was  unfelt  by  the  people 
at  large,  who  merely  exchanged  the 
yoke  of  the  Circassian  Bey  for  that 
of  the  Turkish  Sandjak  or  Pasha, 
But  before  we  proceed  to  recount  the 
incidents  of  the  warfare,  the  event  of 
which  doubled  tho  territory  of  the 
Ottoman  empire,  and  united  under 
the  sceptre  of  the  same  sovereign, 
(though  it  failed  in  amalgamating,) 
the  Turkish  and  Arab  races  of  Wes- 
tern Asia,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give 
some  previous  details  relative  to  the 
*  origin  and  organization  of  that  re- 
markable body  of  men  who  so  long 
held  Egypt  in  thraldom,  and  whose 
discipline  and  manners  are  scarcely 
known  except  by  the  description  of 
recent  tourists,  who  viewed  them  long 
after  the  decay  of  their  ancient  pre- 
dominance. 

The  word  Mamluke  literally  implies 
one  who  is  possessed  by,  or  the  pro- 
perty  of,  another;  and  the  term 
(though  popularly  restricted  in  Euro- 
pean parlance  to  the  renowned  corps 
whose  rule  in  Egypt  and  Syria  first 
gave  celebrity  to  the  appellation)  ap- 
pears, from  a  period  soon  after  the 
first  ages  of  Mohammedan  history^ 
employed  to  designate  a  military  slave 
or  armed  household  retainer.  The 
Turkish  guardi  of  the  oaliphs  of  Bag* 


dad  (whose  authority  the  seditions  of 
these  mutinous  pnetorians,  during  the 
the  reigns  of  Motawakel  and  his  suc- 
cessors, munl^  tended  to  subyert) 
were  the  first  instance  of  a  domestic 
force  of  this  description  ;  but  the  cus- 
tom of  raising  Mamlukes  to  eminent 
dignities  in  the  army  and  the  state 
soon  became  preralent  throughout  the 
East,  particularly  in  dynasties  of  Tar^ 
tar  or  Turkish  origin.  The  soTe- 
reigns  of  these  racesi  indeed,  having 
themselres  generally  sprung  from  the 
Mamlukes  df  the  antecedent  dynasty, 
seem  to  have  employed  slaves  of  this 
description  as  their  generals  and  mi- 
nisters, in  preference  to  free  men  of 
the  lionquered  or  even  of  the  conquer- 
ing nation .  Originally  selected  for  the 
appearance  of  valour  or  sagacity,  and 
trained  to  arms  uuder  their  master's 
eye,  the  Mamlukes  of  a  despotic  mo- 
narch were  the  most  able  and  unscru- 
pulous agents  of  his  will ;  while,  as 
they  derived  their  existence  and  ad- 
tancement  from  the  sovereign  e]one> 
and  were  unconnected  by  ties  either 
of  birth  or  relationship  with  the  Coun- 
try into  Which  they  had  been  trans- 
planted, the  power  lodged  in  their 
hands  was  considered  less  likely  to  be 
turned  against  its  donor,  than  if  en- 
trusted to  nobles  supported  by  alli- 
ances with  each  other,  and  presuming 
on  their  hereditary  claims  to  distinc- 
tion and  authoHty. 

But  in  the  course  of  degeneracy 
and  decay  which  seems  inseparable 
froth  the  history  of  the  decline  of  an 
oriental  reigning  house,  the  Mamlukes 
of  the  falling  race  in  whose  hands  the 
command  of  the  provinces  and  the 
armies  had  been  Vested,  often  seized 
on  the  power  which  their  feeble  mas- 
ters were  unable  longer  to  retain,  and 
commenced  a  new  empire>  generally 
destined  to  be  dtssolvea  in  a  few  gene- 
rations by  the  same  causes  which  had 
operated  in  the  destruction  of  the  pre- 
ceding. Thus,  at  the  close  of  the 
tenth  century  of  our  era,  the  warlike 
dvnasty  of  the  Ghaznevides  in  Eastern 
Persia  occupied,  almost  as  lawful  heirs, 
the  dominions  which  had  fallen  from 
the  grasp  of  their  own  former  lords, 
the  princes  of  the  exhausted  and  efibte 
line  of  Saman :  the  Ghaznevides  were 
in  their  turn  sunplanted  by  their  vas- 
sals, the  Turkish  chiefs  of  the  race  of 
Seljook ;  and  the  sway  of  the  mighty 
Setjookians  Ihemselvesi  after  a  long 
ear^t  of  conquest  and  glory,  was 
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overthrown  by  the  arms  of  the  Shah 
of  Kharasm,  whose  ancestor  in  the 
fourth  generation  had  been  a  Mam- 
luke  in  the  household  of  Malek  Shah, 
the  third  sultan  of  the  Seljooks ; 
while  Ak-Sankar  Bourski,  another 
Mamluke  of  the  same  prince,  laid  in 
the  provinces  west  of  the  Euphrates 
the  fbundation  of  a  kingdom,  which 
his  grandson,  the  famous  saltan  Noor- 
ed-deen,  extended  over  Egypt  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  Syria,  but  which 
at  the  death  of  Noor-ed-deen  fell  al- 
most wholly,  according  to  the  appa- 
rently inevitable  law  of  Adatic  ftue« 
cession,  into  the  power  of  his  mighty 
lieutenant,  the  illustrious  Salah-ed- 
deen  (Saladin.) 

Under  the  successors  of  Salah-ed- 
deen,  the  Ayoobite  princes  who  di- 
vided and  disputed  the  vast  inheritance 
which  he  bequeathed  to  them,  the 
Mamluke  system  received  a  degree 
ef  developement  and  organization  far 
exceeding  the  extent  to  which  it  had 
hitherto  been  carried,  and  the  num- 
bers of  this  domestic  soldiery  were 
augmented  beyond  all  former  preee- 
dent.  But  the  famous  corps  of  the 
Baharite  or  matitime  Mamlukes,  (so 
called  from  their  having  been  origi- 
nally charged  with  the  defbnce  of  the 
coast,)  owe  their  origin  to  Malek-al- 
Salah,  or  Nodjm-ed-deen,  a  grand- 
nephew  of  Salah-ed-deen,  who  l^rame 
Sultan  ef  Egypt  a.d.  1240.  In  a  war 
which  he  had  waged  in  early  life 
against  his  relative  the  sovereign  of 
Damascus,  the  failure  of  NodJm*ed- 
deeU  had  been  occasioned  by  the  de- 
sertion of  his  troops,  who  went  over 
in  a  body  to  the  standard  of  his  rival ; 
his  Mamlukes  alone  remained  loyal ; 
and  this  unshaken  fidelity  was  deeply 
remembered  by  their  grateful  master. 
On  his  subsequent  accession  te  the 
throne  of  Cairo,  he  erected  a  fortifica- 
tion on  the  Isle  of  Roudha,  in  the 
Nile,  the  custody  of  which  was  en- 
trusted solely  to  his  faithful  slaves; 
and  abandoning  the  citadel  of  the 
ctty^  which  had  been  the  usual  abode 
of  the  sovereign^  he  there  took  up  his 
residence  in  the  midst  of  his  Mam* 
lukes,  from  whose  ranks  all  military 
ofiiecs  were  exclusively  filled  up, 
while  their  numbers  were  continually 
recruited  by  the  purchase  of  many 
thousand  slaves  te  be  trained  to  arms, 
principally  Kharasmians  and  Tartars 
of  Kapchaki  with  whom  the  victories 
of  the  Moguls  had  inundated  the  datv^ 
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markets  of  Western-  Asia.  The  flower 
of  Nodjm*ed-deen*8  force  was  oom- 
posed  of  these  hardy  natWes  of  the 
north)  whose  discipline  and  equipments 
far  surpiiasfled  those  generally  attained 
by  the  loose  squadrons  of  an  Asiatic 
army;  eaeh  dlTision  was  constantly 
attached  to  the  person  of  its  eomman« 
der*  to  whose  household*  the  indtti'- 
dnal  Mamlukes  were  considered  to 
belong)  and  ttnder  Whose  eye  they 
were  schooled  in  martial  eftercises  and 
mifitary  etolntions;  while  a  select 
corps,  the  number  of  which  is  ditfe- 
rently  stated  at  iVom  500  (Jointille) 
to  1000  (Mtikrisi),  were  more  pecu- 
liarly on  duty  about  the  person  of  the 
Sultan,  under  the  title  of  haktt,  or  life- 
guards :  these  wore  the  badges  of 
annoriiJ  Odjriugst  of  the  monarch, 
embroidered  in  gold,  on  their  appoint- 
ments and  banners,  and  had  charge  of 
the  tabni'hhanifX  or  martial  music,  an 
indispensable  appendage  to  Oriental 
royalty.  The  organization  of  this  for- 
midable alien  gendarmerie,  and  the 
^Tileges  with  Which  they  were  in- 
vested, excited  the  suspicion  and  dis- 
content of  the  natfire  subjects  of  the 
saltan,  and  the  historian  Abnl-Maha- 
sen  has  preserred  a  warning  addressed 
to  hiffi  by  a  poet,  that  **ln  increas- 
ing the  number  of  these  Tartars,  he 
would  mnltiply  the  misfortunes  of 
himself  and  his  race,  so  that  the  di- 
Tfaie  protection  could  alone  save  them 
fh>m  ruin ; "  a  prediction  which,  if 
not  delivered  after  the  event,  was 
amply  Ailfilled  in  the  succeeding  gec- 
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oration,  by  the  death  of  Tooran  Shahi 
the  son  of  Nodjm-ed-deen,  who  perish^ 
ed  in  1250  by  the  swords  of  the 
Mamluke  hordes,  who  were  irritated 
at  his  having  coneloded  a  treaty  with 
Louis  IX.  of  France,  then  his  pri« 
soner,  without  their  advice  or  appro- 
bationi 

Egypt  was  now  in  the  hands  of  thd 
Mamlukesi  to  be  disposed  of  accord** 
ing  to  their  pleasure ;  and,  after  seve-» 
ral  ineffectual  attempts  on  the  part  of 
some  of  the  chiefs  to  elevate  a  prince 
of  Ayoobite  blood  to  the  nominal  so- 
vereignty, they  solved  the  difficulty 
by  electing  one  of  their  own  number 
to  the  throne ;  and  thus  commenced 
the  monarchy,  or  rather  military  re- 
public of  the  Mamlukesi  one  of  the 
most  anomalous  phenomena  Which  the 
page  of  history  presents.  *•  A  more 
unjust  and  absurd  constitution,"  says 
Gibbon,  '*  cannot  be  devised,  than 
that  which  condemns  the  natives  of  a 
country  to  perpetual  servitude,  under 
the  arbitrary  dominion  of  strangers 
and  slaves ;  yet  such  has  been  the  state 
of  Egypt  above  500  years."  And 
during  the  period  which  intervened 
between  the  death  of  Tooran  Shah 
and  the  Turkish  conquest,  the  throne 
of  Egypt  and  Syria  §  was  almost  con- 
stantly  filled  by  roonarchs  who  had  been 
originally  purchased  in  the  slave  mar- 
ket, and  who  had  risen,  by  valour  or 
Intrigue,  through  the  various  grada- 
tions of  rank  till  within  reach  of  the 
supreme  dignity.  A  faint  form  of 
hereditary  succession  was  indeed  pre- 


*  It  is  fWquent  in  the  Mamluke  annals  to  find  different  chisi^  bearing  the'  name 
of  the  officer  in  whose  household  they  had  sonrcd  their  noviciate,  and  who  was,  con- 
s^qnetitly,  regarded  as  their  original  |>atron,  appended  to  their  own  tille  as  a  dig- 
tioctive  patronymic  ;  thus  seyeral  of  the  Circassian  stiltans  are  surnamed  Al-Dhaheri| 
from  having  been  the  slaves  of  Sultan  Al  Dhaher  Barkok. 

f  De  Goignes*  JoinvUIe  describes  the  cognisance  of  Fakhr-ed-deen,  the  Mam« 
kike  general  killed  at  the  battle  of  Mansooriyah,  whom  he  calls  ''  Scecedine,  son  of 
8de/'  **  This  Scecedine  was  the  most  prised  chieflain  of  all  Paynimrie,  and  hid 
rteeived  knighthood  from  the  Kmperor  Ferris  (Frederic  IL): — ^his  banner  was  in 
three  beads  or  eompartmenta ;  in  otie  the  arms  of  the  emperor  who  had  knighted  him  $ 
ia  the  second,  those  of  the  sondan  of  Halape  (Aleppo) ;  in  the  third,  those  of  the 
soudan  of  fiabylon.'*  Most  of  the  variations  and  devices  of  European  heraldry  were 
probably  borrowed  from  the  Moslem  antagonists  of  the  crvsaders*  or  from  the  Moors 
in  Spain. 

}  De  Goignes,  speaking  of  the  Tabul-Khani,  says,  '^les  emirs  sonnerent  des  trom- 
pettes  r*  but  the  trumpet  is  not  an  Oriental  instrument.  Joinviile  correctly  describes 
it  as  consisting  of  "nacaires  "  or  kettle-drums. 

S  Syria  continued  to  be  ruled  by  another  branch  of  the  Ayoobites,  direetif  de- 
scended  from  8alah-ed-deen,  for  several  years  aAer'the  death  of  Tooran  Shah ;  but 
this  dynasty  was  overthrown  by  the  Moguls  under  Hulaku-Khau ;  and  on  the  expuU 
slon  of  these  invaders  by  the  Mamluke  sultan  KhotuX|  Syriai  left  witboat  a  lawful 
foverei^y  beeAme  re^uoited,  by  lapse,  to  E^pt, 
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served ;  but  if  the  son  of  a  deceased 
saltan  was  proclaimed  la  the  room  of 
his  father,  he  was>  in  most  instances, 
only  suffered  to  bear,  for  a  few 
months,  the  pageant  title  of  royalty, 
till  the  boldest  or  most  ambitious  of 
the  emirs  dismissed  him  to  imprison- 
ment or  obscurity,  to  make  way  for 
his  own  assumption  of  the  sceptre ; — 
a  change  which  was  generally  further 
facilitated  by  the  minority  of  the  heir ; 
for  the  Mamlukes,  from  their  first 
establishment  in  Egypt  to  their  ex- 
tinction, uniformly  disdained,  with  a 
strange  infatuation,  to  ally  them- 
selves with  the  women  of  the  country, 
and  delayed  to  form  a  harem  till, 
from  their  advance  in  wealth  and  dig- 
nity, they  could  afford  to  import  fe- 
male slaves  from  their  native  Circassian 
Thus  the  sons,  born  in  the  old  age  of 
the  father,  rarely  attained  sufficient 
maturity  or  experience,  before  bis 
death,  to  main  tarn  the  stormy  inherit- 
ance which  he  endeavoured  to  be- 
queath to  them :  and  with  the  exception 
of  Kalaoon,  (thence  called  the  Father 
of  Kings,)  whose  descendants  occupied 
the  throne,  with  some  interruptions, 
for  ninety  years,  the  most  powerful  of 
the  Sultans  failed  to  transmit  their 
authority  beyond  a  single  generation. 
In  the  words  of  Volney,  "  the  sword, 
the  bowstring,  or  poison,  public  mur- 
der, or  private  assassination,  were  the 
fate  of  a  series  of  tyrants,  forty- 
seven  of  whom  are  enumerated  in  the 
space  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
years." 

De  Guignes  and  other  writers  have 
divided  the  history  of  the  Mamluke 
kingdom  into  two  dynasties,  those  of 
the  Baharites  or  Tartars,  and  the 
Bordjites  or  Circassians  ;  but  this 
distinction  is  in  fact  merely  nominal, 
as  the  same  form  of  government  and 
elective  principle  of  succession  con- 
tinued throughout.  The  change  in 
the  composition  of  the  Mamluke 
body,  to  which  these  appellations  re- 
fer, was  effected  by  Barkok,  who  pos- 
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sessed  himself  of  the  sovereignty  in 
1380,  by  dethroning  the  last  of  the 
rac&  of  Kalaoon,  and  in  order  to 
strengthen  himself  in  his  newly-ae* 
quired  power,  discontinued  the  im- 
portation *  of  the  Turkish  or  Tartar 
slaves,  from  whom  the  force  had  been 
recruited  since  its  first  formation  by 
Nodjm-ed-deen,f  and  supplied  their 
place  with  his  own  Circassian  and 
Georgian  countrymen,  who  continued 
to  fill  its  ranks  till  the  destruction  of 
the  corps.  This  first  Circassian  ruler 
of  Egypt  was  one  of  the  most  potent 
and  politic  princes  of  his  age :  and  his 
state  is  described  by  the  Arabic  histo- 
rians (Abul-Mahasen,  Soyiiti,&c.)  as 
having  far  surpassed  that  of  any  of 
his  predecessors :  6000  Circassian 
Mamlukes,  besides  those  maintained 
by  each  of  the  emirs,  were  attached 
to  the  household  of  the  Sultan  him-* 
self:  the  expenses  of  their  pay  and 
maintenance  amounted  to  400,000 
silver  dirhems  (about  £10,500) 
monthly,  besides  13,000  ardebbs  of 
corn  for  the  provender  of  their  horses. 
When  the  Sultan  held  his  public  an* 
diences,  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays, 
to  receive  complaints  and  redress 
grievances,  **  the  Cadhis  of  the  four 
orthodox  sects  of  Islam  took  their  seats 
on  his  right,  next  to  them  the  maxir-^ 
al-khaznah  or  high  treasurer,  and  then 
the  mohtesib  or  prefect  of  police :  on 
the  left  of  the  Sultan  sat  the  dowadar^ 
kebir  or  principal  secretary  of  state, 
followed  by  the  atabek  or  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  army  :  and  the  circle 
was  completed  by  the  katibs  or  re- 
gistrars of  the  council : — if  one  of  the 
vizirs  of  the  pen  were  present,  he  was 
placed  between  the  Sultan  and  the 
dowadar ;  but  if  he  were  a  vizir  of  the 
sword,  he  remained  standing  at  a 
fixed  distance  from  the  other  oflicers 
of  state.  Two  ranks  of  equerries, 
officers  of  the  wardrobe,  pages,  &c. 
stood  behind  the  Sultan  on  the  right 
and  left.  At  the  distance  of  about 
fifteen  cubits  on  each  side  were  seated 


•  A  treaty  was  concladed  between  Bibars,  the  third  Baharite  Sultan,  and  the  Greek 
Emperor,  Michael  Palnologus,  for  the  passage  of  Egyptian  ships  through  the  Bosphorns 
and  Dardanelles  to  the  slave  markets  of  Kaffa— ( Pachymrr,  lib.  iii.)  Among  the 
gifts  Bint  to  ConstaDtinople  on  this  occasion,  is  particularly  mentioned  a  giraffe  or 
camelopard. 

t  Volney  erroneously  describes  the  on^ttia/  Mamlukes  of  Nodjm.ed.deen  aa  "Cir- 
cassiaas,  Miogrelians,  and  Abaiaos : "  all  the  Sultans  who  preceded  Barkok  wer 
TaitarH,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Hasam-ed-deen  Ladjin,  whom  some  author 
sUte  to  have  been  a  renegade  Saxon  knight,— -(Art  de  v^rgier  les  dates.) 
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the  emin  who  commanded  a  hundred 
men  or  upwards — and  these  formed 
the  council ;  the  emirs  of  inferior 
grade  remained  standing  behind  the 
emirs  of  the  council ;  and  without  the 
circle  formed  bj  the  Sultan  and  the 
emirs,  stood  the  hadjibs  or  chamber- 
lainSfe  to  hand  in  memorials,  and  intro- 
duce petitioners.  The  memorials 
were  read  by  the  koHbs  to  the  Sultan, 
who  communicated  with  the  cadhis 
on  those  which  came  within  their  pro- 
Tioce^  and  with  the  treasurer  and  the 
dowadar  on  such  as  concerned  military 
affairs.'*  The  publicity  of  this  divan, 
the  details  of  which  are  given  by 
SoyOti  from  an  author  named  Ibn- 
Fadlallah,  contrast  curiously  with  the 
ioaceessible  state  customarily  main- 
tuned  by  the  Ottoman  Sultans  ;  and 
the  numbers,  and  comparatively  su- 
baltern rank,  of  the  military  chiefs 
who  were  admitted  to  share  in  the 
debates  of  the  council,  prove  that  the 
acquiescence  of  the  Mamluke  body 
was  considered  in  some  degree  ne- 
cessary, in  form  as  well  as  fact,  for 
the  measures  of  government. 

The  constitntion,  indeed,  of  this  sin- 
gular militia  bore  a  much  nearer  re- 
semblance, in  many  of  its  essential 
points,  to  those  of  the  religious  orders 
of  knighthood,  who  were  so  often  the 
antagonists  of  the  Mamlukes  in  the 
battle  fields  of  Palestine,  than  to  any 
other  association  occurring  in  the  his- 
tory of  Islam.  As  in  the  brotherhoods 
of  the  Hospital  and  the  Temple,  the 
vacancies  in  their  ranks  were  filled, 
not  bj  the  descendants  of  the  former 
members  of  the  order,  but  by  per- 
petual infusions  from  the  primitive 
source :  the  repugnance  of  the  haughty 
Circassians  to  mingle  their  Caucasian 
blood  with  that  of  the  Egyptians  whom 
they  held  in  abject  bondage,  was 
equivalent  in  efiect  to  the  statute  of 
celibacy  which  bound  the  knights  of  the 
white  and  the  red  cross,  and  kept 
them  equally  isolated  from  the  natives 
of  the  land  of  which  they  were  the 
sovereigns :   their  education  in  the 


households  of  the  emirs  or  beys,  and 
their  promotion  through  various  grades 
till  they  were  emancipated  and  en- 
trusted with  separate  commands,  pre- 
sent a  strong  analogy,  allowing  for 
the  difference  of  manners  and  religion, 
with  the  discipline  which  the  junior 
knights  were  obliged  to  go  through 
in  the  convents  under  the  eyes  of  the 
priors  and  senior  commanders,  before 
they  were  allowed  to  assume  the  di- 
rection of  a  detached  post  or  com' 
manderyi  and  the  Sultan  himself, 
elected  by  the  voice  of  the  soldiery, 
and  controlled  in  the  exercise  of  his 
authority  by  the  jealousy  of  the  great 
officers  who  had  formerly  been  his 
equals,  was  less  the  direct  and  absolute 
sovereign  of  the  country,  than  the 
grand- master,  or  responsible  head,  of 
the  governiug  body.  For  even  when 
the  new  monarch  was  the  son  of  the 
preceding  Sultan,  the  form  of  nomi- 
nation and  approval  by  the  troops  was 
still  adhered  to :  and  if  no  previous 
claim  to  the  throne  existed  on  the  part 
of  the  aspirant,  the  ceremony  of  pub- 
lic suffrage  was  still  more  unequivocal, 
as  the  programme  of  one  of  these 
diets  of  election,  quoted  by  Carlyle 
from  an  anonymous  Arabic  writer, 
sufficiently  shows: — 

«*  On  the  day  of  assembly,  (Friday,) 
the  Mamlukes,  the  emirs,  the  cadhis, 
and  the  other  magnates  of  the  realm, 
having  assembled  completely  armed  at 
the  gate  of  the  citadel  called  Salsalet, 
the  question  was  put  to  the  soldiery 
whom  they  chose  for  their  Sultan  ? 
and  they  responded  with  acclama- 
tions, Kansuhl  Then  the  caliph,* 
the  four  cadhis,  and  other  dignitaries, 
came  forward  and  aunounced  the 
election  : — the  citadel  resounded  with 
the  clangour  of  kettle-drums  and  the 
shouts  of  the  Mamlukes ;  and  Azbek 
the  chief  of  the  emirs,  after  investing 
the  new  monarch  with  a  khalat  or  robe 
of  cloth  of  gold,  raised  over  his  head 
the  canopyt  of  state,  which  was  sur- 
mounted with  the  figure  of  a  bird  :— 
and  thus  was    Kansuh  elected  and 


*  A  branch  of  the  Abbanides,  after  the  destmction  of  Bagdad  by  the  Moguls,  had 
taken  refuge  in  Egypt,  where  they  assumed  the  title  of  caliph,  and  were  recognised 
as  the  spiritual  heads  of  Islam  ;  but  they  possessed  no  temporal  power  or  prerogatiye. 

\  The  use  of  a  canopy  was  one  of  the  most  ezdasive  privileges  of  royalty.  We  find 
fh>m  Feriahta  that  the  founders  of  the  yarious  petty  dynasties  which  divided  the  Dekkan, 
never  oonsidefed  themselves  entitled  to  the  august  appellation  of  Shaht  till  they  had 
been  invested  with  tks  canopy  by  a  prince  of  some  reigning  house  of  established 
royalty. 
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ioaugar^ted  Saltan^  under  the  title  of 
Malek-aUDhaher,  (the  conspicuous 
prince.)  When  the  ceremony  wa«  at 
an  end,  the  hour  of  prayer  had  arrived, 
and  the  Shaikh-al-Islan),  issuing  from 
the  citadel,  read  the  khotbah  in  the 
great  mosque,  in  the  pame  of  the  Sul' 
tan  Al-Dhaher." 

The  successive  steps  by  which  an 
adventurer  from  the  valleys  of  the 
Caucasus  mounted  from  the  slave  ba- 
zaar to  the  throne,  are  detailed  by  an- 
other oriental  writer  in  a  biographical 
notice  of  Sultan  Inal,  the  twelfth 
of  the  Bordjites,  who  attained  sove- 
reign power  A.  D.  1434.  "  In  early 
youth  he  had  been  purchased  as  a 
slave  by  Sultan  Barkok,  whose  son 
and  successor.  Sultan  Faradj,  made 
him  superintendent  of  his  stables ;  he 
then  became  a  man-at-arms  (^Khask- 
hjat)  under  one  of  the  emirs,  and  was 
in  due  time  advanced  to  the  rank  of  an 
emir  commanding  100  men.  He  next 
attained  the  grade  of  emir  of  the  Ta- 
bul-Khani;  and  after  successively 
holding  thp  governments  of  Gaza  and 
Roba,  was  constituted  one  of  thect^m- 
mandera  of  a  thousand,  or  emirs  of  the 
highest  class.  He  was  shortly  after- 
wards invested  with  the  dignity  of 
dowadar  or  secretary  of  state,*  which 
he  exchanged  for  that  of  atabek  or 
generalissimo  ;  till  he  eventually  seiz- 
ed the  throne  on  the  deposition  of 
Malek  al-  Mansur  0  th  man  .* '  0  f  the 
offices  here  enumerated,  the  highest 
ciVt/rank  was  that  of  the  dowadar, 
who  held  in  the  divan,  as  above  men- 
tioned* the  place  corresponding  to  that 
of  the  Ottoman  grand-vizir;  the 
atabek  (sometimes  called  emir-al-he^ 
hir  or  grand-emir,  or  naib-al-sultanat, 
lieutenant  of  the  kingdom)  was  the 
supreme  military  funetionary ;  and  the 
other  great  officers  of  state,  (*'from 
whom,"  says  Pietro  Martyr,  "  the 
Sultan  is  practically  elected,  as  the 


pope  is  from  the  college  of  cardloalsx") 
were  the  master  of  the  horse,  the 
grand'-chamberlain,thehigh-treasurer« 
the  chiefs  of  the  different  qlassea  of 
emirs,  and  the  cadhialc^dbat  or 
chief  of  the  law. 

All  these  varions  ranks  and  grada- 
tions were  distinguished  from  each 
othert  with  rigid  accuracy,  by  |hw 
costume,  and  more  especially  by  the 
form  and  volume  of  their  turbans, 
which  differed  greatly  from  any  of 
those  worn  in  the  present  day.  The 
common  Mamlukes  were  clothed  in 
white,  and  wore  extremely  heavy  and 
closely  folded  turbans,  of  a  woollen 
stuff  mixed  with  goat*s  hair;  those  at- 
tached immediately  to  the  household 
of  the  Sultan  were  distinguished  hj 
having  their  turbans  particoloured^ 
black  at  the  top,  and  green  below» 
while  the  head-dress  of  the  KoraanSf 
or  stipendiary  troop?,  andof  theMam^ 
lukes  belonging  to  the  emirs,  was 
crimson.  The  turbans  of  the  emirs 
of  the  second  or  third  grade  were  of 
white  linen,  of  ample  dimensions,  and 
folded  in  a  conical  form  high  above 
the  head;  but  those  adopted  by  the 
Sultan,  and  the  twenty-four  Beys  or 
emirs  of  the  Tabul-Khani,  were  sp 
singular  as  to  require  a  particular  de- 
scription. They  consisted  of  from 
sixty  to  seventy  elb  of  linen,  part  of 
which  was  wrapped  round  the  head  ip 
numberless  complicated  plaits,  while 
the  remainder  was  so  twisted  as  to  pro- 
ject in  front  in  the  form  of  horns,  the 
number  of  which,  in  the  coiffure  of 
personages  of  the  highest  rank, 
amounted  to  six : — in  this  case  the  two 
longest  of  these  strange  appendages, 
which  were  more  than  a  cubit  in  ex- 
tent, were  placed  "  like  the  horns  of 
a  snail,'*  as  Pietro  Martyr  describes 
them,t  between  the  four  others,  wluch 
were  only  a  span  long.  The  reasons 
assigned  for  the  use  of  this  ponderous 


♦  Hia  total  ignorance  of  lottera,  which  is  recorded  by  several  historians,  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  considered  by  the  Mamlukes  as  any  disqualification  for  this 
post!  A  similarly  liberal  view  of  the  subject  was  taken  by  the  knights  of  St  John,  in 
whose  original  statutes  it  was  expressly  enacted,  that  the  fiVg-chancellor  should  be  able 
to  vtA  and  write,  since  it  might  be  necessary  to  ponfer  the  offioe  of  chancellor,  io  eon- 
aidevation  of  his  merits  and  services,  on  some  knight  not  versed  in  these  abstruse  ac- 
pompUshmenls. 

■f  DO  Legatione  Babilonica,  liU^iii.  Mpitof  the  above  details  of  Mftvluke  cos- 
tume  are  taken  from  the  work  of  tliis  abU  writer,  who  yiaited  the  court  of  Kansuh-al- 
Qhauri,  «s  convoy  from  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Castile,  a  few  years  before  the  fall 
of  the  monarchy.  One  of  ihp  grotesque  turbani  appaars'to  be  represepted  in  the 
woodcut  of  ICansub,  in  p,  531  of  KnoUes's  Turkish  Ilibtory. 
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lad  iMOBvaaieat  head-drew,  accord- 
ing to  the  same  author*  nere  the  oom- 
pasatire  eaM  vith  which  its  habitual 
UM  enabled  them  to  wear  their  battle* 
helmet,*  as  well. as  the  grave  and 
dignified  demeanour  which  its  bullL 
awl  eumbrooaness  imposed  on  the 
wearer,  who  could  scarcely  mo?e  his 
head  without  due  clreumspectioB  un* 
der  this  preposterous  burden.  The 
Sultan  was  diatingiiished  from  the 
emirs  of  the  §rst  class,  only  bjF  the  long 
ends  of  the  shawl  of  bis  turban,  which 
were  drawn  through  the  folds,  ajsd 
floated  ««er  his  shoulden,  inscribed 
vilfa  his  style  and  titJea  embroidered 
iaprold. 

We  have  been  somewhat  diffuse  in 
tUi  pfdiminar J  sketch  of  the  institu- 
tions and  ceremonial  of  the  Mamluke 
regime,  as  well  from  their  singularity 
and  the  paucity  of  notices  existing  re* 
latire  to  them  at  this  period,  as  from 
the  remarkable  difference  which  they 
preaent,  both  in  spirit  and  form,  from 
thoie  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  which 
we  ave  aeeuaiomed  in  Europe  to  re- 
gard as  the  immutable  type  of  all 
Asiatic  monarchies,  and  with  which 
they  were  now  on  the  point  of  being 
plaeed  in  collision.  The  danger 
which  impended  from  the  formidable 
sad  increasing  strength  of  the  Os- 
maalis,  had  been  early  perceived  by 
the  sagacity  of  the  rulers  of  Egypt. 
Baikok,  the  first  of  the  Circassian 
saltans,  had  been  wont  to  declare,  in 
allusion  to  the  attack  with  which  he 
wss  menaeed  by  Timor,  that  he  fear- 
ed not  that  KopcAak  orippk,  but 
that  it  was  from  the  side  of  the 
ions  of  Othman  that  the  true  peril 
woold  come.  It  was  not,  howcYer, 
tiU  L485,  nearly  ninety  years  after  the 
death  of  Barkok,  that  the  first  encoun- 
ter of  the  two  empires  took  place. 
Till  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
Mehammed  II.  friendly  relations  had 
been  constantly  maintained  between 
the  courts  of  Cairo  and  Constanti- 
nople; and  in  1435,  a  treaty  of  alli- 
anee  had  even  been  projected  between 


Mourad  II.  and  Bourshai,  for  tbefmr^ 
pose  of  jointly  attacking  in  Pewa  the 
Sultan  Shah-Rokh,  sou  of  their  com*- 
mon  enemy  Timur :  byi  in  the  last 
years  of  the  conquoBor  of  Constanti- 
nople, the  jealousy  of  the  Sultan  Kait- 
Bey  was  awakened  by  the  encroach* 
ments  of  the  Turks  on  the  petty 
prioees  whose  domias«u  intenrened 
between  the  Syriaa  and  Anatolian 
frontiers,  and  who  mostly  acknow- 
ledged the  Egyptian  monarch  as  lord 
paramount ;  and  the  dispute  thus  ori- 
ginated was  exasperated,  at  the  death 
of  Mohammed,  by  the  succour  and 
protection  afforded  in  Egypt  to  the  re- 
fugee Ottoman  prince  Dje;n«Shah, 
(the  Zizim  of  European  writers,)' who, 
▼anquished  by  his  brother  Bayezid 
II.  in  the  struggle  for  the  throne,  had 
been  welcomed  with  royal  hospitality 
at  Cairo»  and  supplied  with  the  means 
of  striking  a  second  unsuccessful 
blow.f  From  this  period,  the  two 
monarchies  were,  placed  in  open  oppo* 
sition,  and  the  boundary  became  the 
scene  of  frequent  frays  and  akirmishes ; 
till  the  detention  at  Aleppo  of  an  In- 
dian ambassador  on  his  way  to  Con- 
stantinople, with  the  occupation  by 
the  Beys  of  Syria  of  several  strong- 
holds on  the  Turkish  side  of  the  Cili- 
ctan  defiles,  at  length  drew  from  the 
Porte  a  formal  declaration  of  war. 

Of  the  minor  dynasties  whose  pos- 
sessions, as  already  mentioned,  separ- 
ated from  each  other  the  territories 
directly  subject  to  the  sovereigns  of 
Cairo  and  CouBtantinople,  the  two 
principal  were  the  Ramazan-Oghlu, 
the  chiefs  of  the  Turkman  tribes 
which  pastured  their  flocks  in  the 
plains  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Taurus, 
and  were  masters  of  the  cities  of 
Tarsus  and  Adana;  and  the  princes 
of  the  family  of  Zulkadr,  another 
Turkman  race  which  had  fixed  itself 
to  the  north-east  of  the  Ramaaan- 
Oghlu,  in  the  country  marked  in 
modem  maps  as  AladnHa,  a  name 
corrupted  from  that  of  Ala-ed-dowlah, 
the  last  of  the  line  who  possessed 


*  '<  The  chief  and  wealthiest  of  them  used  bead-pieces ;  the  rest  a  lineo  covering 
of  the  head,  curiously  foalded  into  many  wrealhi,  wherewith  they  thought  themselves 
safe  ynongh  against  any  handy  strokes ;  the  common  souidiers  thmmd  caps,  but  so 
tUcke,  as  that  no  sword  coald  pierce  them."— Knolles. 

f  The  sobsequent  adventures  of  this  unfortunate  prince  have  been  narrated  by  vari- 
ous writers :— After  his  second  defeat,  he  fled  tn  Rhodes,  and  died  at  Home  in  1485, 
(sfter  being  trensferred  during  thirteen  years  from  one  European  sovereign  to  anotheri) 
(rem  poison  administered  to  him  by  the  infiimoiis  Pope  Alexander  Boff  ia« 
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80Tereigpi  power.  Orer  these  prin- 
eipalities^  the  keys  respectWelj  of 
Raramania  and  syria,  it  had  been 
for  some  time  the  object  cf  each  of 
the  neighbouring^  empires  to  establish 
their  ascendency;  and  their  territories 
became^  conseqaeotly,  the  theatre  of 
"war.  At  the  commencement  of  hos- 
tilities, the  Ottoman  influence  was  ia 
the  ascendanty  and  Tarsus  and  Adana 
were  garrisoned  by  the  troops  of  the 
pasha  of  Karamania  ;  but  Ala-ed- 
dowlahy  when  on  his  march  to  join 
the  Turks,  was  intercepted  and  over- 
thrown by* the  Mamlukes  of  Syria; 
and  this  reverse  was  instantly  followed 
by  the  march  of  the  main  Syro- 
Egyptian  army  under  Azbek,  atabek 
of  Egypt,  and  Temrnz,  Bey  of  Alep- 
po, who  forced  the  defiles  of  Sis,  and 
OTerrun  Cilicia  with  such  rapidity, 
that  Adana  and  Tarsus  were  surprised 
and  carried  by  assault  before  the 
Turkish  commander  could  move  for- 
ward to  their  relief.  Ahmed- Pasha 
Herzek- Oghlu,  one  of  the  ablest 
lieutenants  of  the  Sultan,  whose  son- 
in-law  he  had  lately  become,  was  now 
appointed  serasker,  or  commander-in- 
chief,  in  Anatolia,  and  sent  with  fresh 
forces  to  the  scene  of  action ;  but  the 
provincial  troops  which  he  command- 
ed were  inadequate  to  sustain  the 
impetuous  shock  of  the  Mamluke 
cavalry,  and  in  a  battle  fought  near 
the  confines  of  Karamania,  the  Turks 
sustained  a  total  defeat.  Herzek- 
Oghlu  himself,  in  a  fruitless  attempt 
to  rally  the  fugitives,  was  unhorsed 
and  taken,  and  sent  as  a  trophy  by 
the  victors,  with  the  horse-tails  and 
banners  which  had  fallen  into  their 
hands,  to  the  feet  of  the  Sultan  at 
Cairo. 

The  captive  general  was  honour- 
ably entertained  by  Kait-Bey,  and 
dismissed,  with  a  gift  of  a  caftan  of 
honour,  as  the  bearer  of  propositions 
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of  peace  to  Bayezid,  who  was  exhorted 
by  this  Mamluke  sovereign  not  to 
persist  in  shedding  the  blood  of  the 
orthodox  believers,  (the  Turks  and 
Mamlukes  being  alike  Soonis,)  but 
rather  to  co-operate  with  him  in  the 
deliverance  of  their  Moslem  bretliren 
in  Granada,  where  the  last  relics  of 
Mohammedan  empire  were  fast  fall- 
ing before  the  attacks  of  Ferdinand 
the  Catholic.  But  these  overtures, 
which  were  supported  by  a  letter 
from  the  pontifiP-caliph  Motawakel, 
were  rejected  by  the  pride  of  the 
divan  ;  and  though  hostilities  were 
partially  suspended  during  1487,*  the 
campaign  of  the  following  year  was 
opened  with  extraordinary  prepara- 
tions on  both  sides.  The  timariots, 
or  feudatory  troops  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  led  by  their  respective  begler- 
begs,  were  assembled  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  new  serasker,  Ali- Pasha, 
whose  army  was  farther  reinforced 
by  6000  of  the  elite  of  the  janissaries 
and  a  formidable  train  of  field  artil- 
lery, in  which  the  Mamlukes  were 
entirely  deficient ;  t  while  a  fleet  of  a 
hundred  galleys,  under  the  command 
of  Herzck-Oghlu,  cruised  on  the 
coasts  of  Cilicia,  to  watch  the  move- 
ments of  the  enemy.  For  the  en- 
counter  of  this  formidable  array,  the 
bravest  chiefs  of  the  Syro-Egyptian 
empire  were  mustered  under  the 
orders  of  Azbek  and  Temruz,  and 
the  armies  met  in  the  wide  plains 
between  Adana  and  Tarsus,  August 
17,  1488.  The  battle  was  contested 
on  both  sides  with  the  obstinacy  of 
troops  unaccustomed  to  defeat ;  but 
the  level  character  of  the  ground  was 
favourable  to  the  evolutions  of  tlie 
Egyptian  cavalry  ;  and  the  Anatolian 
feudatories  on  the  right  j:  wing  of  the 
Turkish  army  were  at  length  broken 
and  put  to  flight  by  the  irresistible 
onset  of  Temruz,  who  had  made  a 


*  A  Tarkiflh  sqaadron  wu  equipped  Id  the  summer  of  this  year  under  Kemal-Rais, 
which  ravaged  the  coasts  of  Valencia,  and  carried  off  considerable  booty ;  but  this 
appears  to  have  been  the  sum  of  the  aid  afforded  to  the  Moors  by  either  of  the  great 
princes  of  the  East. 

f  The  offer  of  a  Moor  or  Spaniard  to  instruct  the  Mamlukes  in  the  use  of  the 
Venetian  mistUeSt  (as  they  called  cannon,}  had  been  proudly  rejected,  after  delibera^ 
tion  in  full  council,  by  the  sultan  and  the  emirs,  who  declared  that  the  lance  and  sabre 
were  the  true  weapons  of  a  warrior,  and  that  an  engine  under  which  man  perished  by 
an  iovisible  stroke,  like  the  army  of  Abrahah  in  the  War  of  the  Elephant  (Koran, 
chap.  105,)  was  worthy  only  of  cowards. 

t  When  the  scene  of  action  was  in  Asia,  the  post  of  honour  was  assigned  to  the 
Asiatic  timariots ;  in  the  European  campaigns,  it  was  held  by  the  European  contin« 
gents. 
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wide  eirenit  beyond  the  range  of 
trtiUefy,  and  fallen  on  their  flank  at 
the  head  of  4000  chosen  horse.  The 
European  troops  and  janissaries  still 
gaUantly  attempted  to  maintain  the 
eooflict ;  but  they  were  enTeloped 
and  assailed  on  all  sides  by  the  victo- 
riooa  squadrons  of  the  enemy^  who 
pressed  their  retreat  with  repeated 
attacks  till  they  reached  the  shelter  of 
the  mountain  defiles.  Such  was  the 
battle  of  Agadj.Tchair,  (the  Plain  of 
Trees^)  by  far  the  severest  reverse 
which  the  Ottomans  had  experienced 
since  the  overthrow  of  the  first  Bay- 
ezid  by  Timur.  Their  loss  in  the 
action  exceeded  20,000  men,  includ* 
log  four  pashas  and  several  other  offi-» 
cers  of  rank;  and  their  camp,  with 
the  whole  of  their  artillery,  baggage, 
and  military  treasure,  became  the 
prize  of  the  conquerors. 

The  discomfiture  of  the  Turks  in 
the  field  was  followed  by  the  defection 
of  their  Turkman  auxiliaries,  who 
threw  off  their  vassalage  to  the  Porte, 
and  tendered  their  voluntary  submis- 
sion  to  the  suaerainte  of  the  Sultan  of 
Egypt:  a  brother  of  the  Prince  of 
Zulkadr>  who  was  commissioned  by 
Bayezid  to  supersede  his  rebellious 
kinsman  in  the  sovereignty,  was  de- 
feated and  sent  prisoner  to  Cairo;. 
and  Karamania  was  invaded  by  the 
united  forces  of  Azbek  and  Ala-ed- 
dowlahy  who  laid  waste  the  open 
conntry,  and  besieged  Kaisanijah,  the 
capital  of  the  province.  The  Ottoman 
territory  in  Asia  appeared  to  be  on 
the  point  of  dismemberment;  and 
Bayead,  roused  by  the  murmurs  of 
the  janissaries  and  the  people,  who 
k>ndly  attributed  the  continued  ill 
fortune  of  the  Turkish  arms  to  the 
want  of  the  auspicious  presence  of  the 
Sultan,  at  length  announced  his  de- 
termination to  take  the  field  in  person 
for  the  defence  of  his  dominions.  But 
he  was  spared  the  fulfilment  of  this 
tardy  roeolution  by  the  arrival  of  an 
embassy  from  Muley-Zakaria,  king 
of  Tunis,*  who  proffered  his  mediation, 
as  the  ally  of  both  parties,  to  termi- 
minate  a  quarrel  in  which  the  arms  of 
trne  bdievers  were  turned  against  one 
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another*  By  the  intercession  of  the 
mufti,  the  good  offices  of  the  Tunisian 
monarch  were  accepted ;  and  after  a 
protracted  negotiation,  a  peace  was 
concluded  at  the  commencement  of 
1491,  by  which  the  Egyptians  were 
left  in  possession  of  their  Cilician  con- 
quests, though,  in  order  to  soothe  the 
Ottoman  pride,  the  revenues  of  the 
ceded  districts  were  declared  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  support  of  the 
pilgrim  caravans,  and  the  sacred  es- 
tablishments of  Mekka  and  Medinah. 
The  disasters  of  the  war  had  de- 
monstrated to  the  Turks  that  the 
Circassian  chivalry  of  Egypt  and 
Syria  were  far  more  redoubtable  anta- 
gonists than  any  opponents  whom  they 
bad  yet  encountered  in  Asia  ;  and  the 
pride  of  the  Porte  was  sensibly 
wounded  by  the  terms  of  the  pacifica- 
tion ;  yet  the  treaty  remained  inviolate 
during  the  remainder  of  the  reign  of 
Bayezid,  who,  immersed  alternately  in 
debauchery  and  ascetic  devotion,  and 
harassed  by  the  revolts  and  dissensions 
of  his  sons,  had  neither  leisure  nor  in- 
clination to  engage  in  foreign  wars, 
from  which  his  genius  and  tempera- 
ment were  moreover  naturally  averse. 
But  the  phenomenon  of  an  unwarlike 
Sultan  had  been  hitherto  unheard  of 
in  the  Ottoman  annals ;  and  the  dis- 
content of  the  janissaries,  who  had 
already  more  than  once  manifested 
their  dissatufaction  at  the  inactivity 
of  their  monarch,  broke  out  with  re- 
doubled violence  at  the  announcement 
that  he  had  selected  as  his  successor 
his  second  son  Ahmed,  a  prince  whose 
disposition  resembled  thatof  his  father, 
and  whose  recent  ill  success  against 
the  Sheah  rebels  in  Anatolia  had 
given  sufficient  evidence  of  his  want 
of  military  skill.  Korkoud,  the  eldest 
of  the  three  surriving  sons  of  Bayezid, 
had  likewise  incurred  the  contempt  of 
the  troops  by  his  addiction  to  litera- 
ture and  the  fine  arts ;  and  it  was  to 
Selim,  ths  youngest  of  the  princes, 
whose  ambition  and  fierce  impatience 
of  control  had  alcoady  twice  led  him 
into  open  revolt  against  his  father, 
that  the  eyes  and  wishes  of  the  janis- 
saries were  turned  at  this  conjuncture. 


*  Th0  dynsf  ty  of  the  Beni-Haft,  who  claimed  descent  from  the  Caliph  Omar,  ruled 
at  Tunis  f^om  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth, 
when  the  last  of  the  race  was  dethroned  by  the  corsair  Khair-ed-deen  Barbarossa, 
who  shortly  after  placed  the  kingdom  under  the  protection  of  the  Porte,  as  it  has,  nomi- 
nally at  least,  ever  since  continued. 
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At  the  news  of  the  popular  movement 
la  his  favour,  he  hastened  from  K^ffiif 
where  he  had  resided  in  ezile«  since 
his  second  rebellion^  at  the  court  of 
his  father-in-iaw«  the  Khan  of  the 
Tartars ;  and  no  sooner  did  he  appear 
at  Constantinople^  than  the  unanimous 
voice  of  the  people  and  tlie  army  pro* 
claimed  the  abdication  of  Bajezid 
(ApnU  1512;)  and  the  dethroned 
monarch  died  shortly  afterwards, 
(whether  from  poison  or  natural 
causes  appears  uncertain,)  on  his  way 
to  Demotica,  which  had  been  assigned 
him  as  a  residence.  Such  was  the 
first  instance  of  the  deposition  of  a 
sultan,  in  which  the  janissaries,  who 
in  auhiflqiieat  aimUar  jpevalatMB  ^- 
posed  of  the  empire  nearly  according 
to  their  own  pleasure,  appear  only  as 
instruments  of  the  ambition  of  a  prince 
of  the  imperial  family;  and  Selnn, 
whose  actions  earaedforhimthe  well- 
merited  i^kiuit  of  Yavooz,  or  Fero- 
diMM,  lost  no  time  in  securing  the 
throne  thus  acquired  through  frnxn' 
cide,  by  the  lieetvaetioo  of  all  the 
oaUiEberal  branches.  Korkoud  was  out 
off  by  stratagem  ;  Ahmed,  who  at- 
tempted to  defend  himself,  was  over- 
powered and  put  to  death ;  all  the 
nephews  of  the  sultao,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  single  youth*  who  escaped  , 
into  Egypt,  shared  the  same  fate, 
leaving  Selim  and  his  only  son  (after- 
wards illustrious  as  Soliman  the  Mag- 
nificent) the  sole  existing  male  de- 
scendants of  Othman  within  the  circuit 
of  the  empire  ; — '*  and  thus**  (says 
the  Turkish  hutorian  Solak-Zadah) 
"  were  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
august  Ottoman  line  (which  may  God 
strengthen  and  preserve!)  duly  en* 
forced  and  executed,  as  is  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  tranquillity  and 
the  security  of  the  established  order  of 
succession." 
The  aceession  of  a  monarch  of  this 
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charaeter  Inevitably  implied  the  aban- 
donment of  the  pacific  polioy  puraned 
by  Bayezid  i  and  the  changes  whieh 
had  taken  place  in  the  ever*flaetqating 
political  aspect  of  Asia  since  the  peace 
of  U91,  presented  a  fresh  aiid  wide 
field  for  eonqueetaBda^iprandiaeraeDt. 
Duciog  the  eentury  which  had  elapsed 
since  the  transient  conquest  of  Persia  by 
Timor,  that  country  had  been  the  prey 
of  the  maranding  Turlfman  hordes, 
whose  chieftains  of  various  races  con- 
tested in  endless  wara  the  possession  of 
a  city  or  a  province :— a  prince  named 
Uzun- Hassan,  of  the  Turkman  family 
of  Ak-Koinlu,  or  the  white  sheep,  had 
indeed  aueoeeded  about  1470  in  eon* 
solnlating  under  his  sway  great  part  of 
the  kingdom,  but  his  power  was  ahaksn 
by  a  defeat  which  he  wiiteiaed  from 
MohaoifMd  II.,  and,  at  his  death,  the 
old  scene  of  anarchy  was  revived  by 
the  dbputes  of  his  dasQendiali,  none 
of  whom  inherited  either  his  valour  or 
his  afailfties.  But,  towards  the  close 
of  the  15th  century,  the  nationality  of 
Persia  was  suddenly  revived  in  lull 
vigour  by  the  impulse  communicated 
to  it  by  Shah- Ismail- Soofi,  a  young 
and  gallant  adventurer,  whose  anees- 
tors  (real  or  pretended  descendants 
from  the  caliph  Ali,son-in>law  of  the 
Prophet)  had  for  several  generations 
resided  in  the  odour  of  sanctity  at 
Ardebil,  and  who  now  stavted  forth  in 
the  double  eharacter  of  the  restoiwr  of 
the  Persian  monarchy,  and  the  apes- 
tie  and  defender  of  the  Sheah  doc- 
trines in  religipn-  His  efforts  wese 
seconded  by  the  popular  enthnsiasra  in 
his  favour,  which  rose  to  such  a  height* 
that  the  epithet  of  KizH^baskUr,*  or 
Red-heads,  originally  applied  as  a  &•• 
briquet  to  bis  soldiers,  from  the  red 
caps  which  they  wore,  was  adopted  as 
a  proud  and  national  designation  by 
the  Persians :— his  conquests  and  hU 
tenets  rapidly  spread  from  province  to 


*  Ala-ed-deen,  son  of  Ahmed  ;  he  afterwards  died  of  the  plague  at  Cairo,  or,  as 
Boine  Turkish  accounts  state,  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Merdj-Kabik. 

*  The  Osmanlis  are,  in  the  same  manner,  often  distinguished  by  writers  of  this  pa- 
riod,  from  the  colour  of  their  turbans,  as  white  heads— the  Georgians  and  Lesghis  as 
black  heads — and  the  Uzbeks  as  green  heads : — $heibani,  or  Sbahibek  Khan,  the  la- 
mous  leader  of  the  Uzbeks,  is  called  *'  il  Sophi  delta  testa  verde^**  in  the  despatches 
of  the  Venetian  ambassador  relating  the  arrival  of  his  head  at  Constantinople,  whither 
it  was  sent  by  Shah  Ismail,  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  embassy  of  1511.  Von  Ham- 
mer considers  this  strange  offering  to  have  been  intended  as  a  bravado  :  but,  according 
to  oriental  usages,  it  would  rather  appear  as  a  politic  acknowledgment  of  inferiority  pn 
the  part  of  the  Persian  monarch,  who,  by  thus  laying  at  the  feet  of  Bayesi<|  tl^a  trophies 
pf  his  victory,  recognij^ed  bini  in  some  measure  as  ^is  su|H)|ain, 
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Krofiaee:  and  the  great  vioto^  which 
e  9aiQe4  near  Hamadan  in  1503 
(fuilj  f»ar  yean  after  his  preteiuioQS 
vera  first  proclaimed)  over  Sultan 
Uoiipad,  the  lait  of  the  Ak-Koinla 
vhoeiareised  8overeigBty«  ia  geoer- 
ally  marked  aa  the  date  of  the  estah- 
ii^bment  of  the  Soofi  or  Seffarean  dy- 
nasty*  which  eoDt\pued  to  rule  Persia 
for  more  than  200  years. 

But  the  effects  of  the  extraordinary 
iapetw  thus  given  to  the  Sheah 
canH^  wod  of  the  political  oharac* 
tar  now  assumed  by  its  votaries*  were 
not  confined  within  the  paie  of  the 
Persian  terntory.  The  flame  of  sec- 
tarian aeal  spread  into  the  Asiatic 
provinces  subject  to  the  Porte*  and* 
in  151 1*  a  general  and  furious  re- 
volt of  the  Sbeahs  broke  out  ia 
Anatolia*  headed  by  a  leader  whom 
the  Turks  termed  Shaitan-Kouli  * 
(servant  of  Satan  I) :— and  it  was  not 
till  after  gaining  repeated  advantages 
over  the  Asiatic  pashas*  that  these 
fanatic  rebels  were  at  length  crushed 
by  the  presence  of  the  grand -vizir* 
who*  as  well  as  Sbaitan-Kouli*  fell  in 
tbe  battle.  The  relics  of  the  faction 
fled  towards  the  Pendan  frontier ;  but 
Ismail*  wiwilltag  to  embroil  himself 
with  the  Porte*  punished  their  leaders 
with  death  as  traitors  against  their 
Isgitimate  sovereign*  at  the  same  time 
dispatching  an  embassy  to  Constant!. 
Bople  in  order  to  excuse  himself  fur 
affording  an  asylum  to  their  meaner 
followers:  and  peace  was  thus  pre- 
served during  the  life  of  Bayezid. 
The  consolidation  of  Persia  under  a 
Sheah  priooe  was  not*  however*  regard- 
ed by  the  new  Sultan  with  the  same 
ipdii^renoe  whioh  had  been  shown  by 
his  father*  and  both  personal  and  po- 
litleal  motives  concurred  to  inflame  the 
hostility  of  Selim  against  Shah  Ismail* 
who,  in  the  short  civil  war  which  fol- 
lowed the  dethronement  of  Bayezid* 
had  openly  supported  the  cause  of 
Ahmed*  and  given  a  hospitable  reeep- 
tbn  in  Persia  to  his  exiled  adherents; 
and  Bttbaequently*  in  the  anticipation 
of  an  attack  from  the  vengeance  of 
Selim*  iiad  solicited  by  a  splendid  em- 
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bassy*  accompanied  with  costly  offer- 
ings, of  slaves*  treasures*  aqd  rare 
animals*  tbe  potent  alliance  of  the 
Snltan  of  Egypt,  But  tbe  throne  of 
Cairo  was  no  longer  filled  by  tbe  ener« 
getjc  Kait^Bey*  whose  reign  of  thirty 
years  (a  duration  almost  unexampled 
among  the  Mamlnke  rulers)  had  ter- 
minated  in  1495:t^Kansuh-Gliawri* 
the  reigning  monarch*  was  too  fully 
occupi^  ip  maintaining  his  precarious 
ascendency  over  the  turbulent  beys* 
to  hazard  the  chance  of  an  unsqecees- 
ful  war : — and  tbe  Persian  envoys  were 
dismissed  with  gif^s  and  compliments. 
These  iadibations*  however,  of  a  friend- 
ly intercourse  betweea  tlw  oonvts  of 
Cairo  and  Tabreez  were  intently 
watched  by  Selim*  who  was  well  aware 
that  a  cordial  combination  of  these  two 
powers*  whose  dominions  covered  the 
whole  of  tbe  Ottoman  frontier  in  Asia* 
might  prove  an  effectual  barrier  to  the 
Turkish  arms  in  that  quarter;  and  he 
accordingly  resolved  to  crush  the  ris- 
ing power  of  Ismail*  before  this  for** 
midable  league  should  be  matured. 

Tbe  recent  insurrection  of  Sbaitan- 
Kouli  had  shown  tbe  dangerous  pro- 
gross  which  tbe  Sheah  faith  was 
making  in  the  Turkish  provinces 
nearest  the  destined  seat  of  war ;  and 
the  precaution  by  which  Selim  sought 
to  guard  against  tbe  risk  of  co-opera- 
tion between  the  sectaries  in.bis  own 
territories  and  their  co-religionists  in 
Persia*  presents  in  its  sanguinary 
cruelty  an  oriental  parallel  to  the 
atrocities'of  the  massacre  of  St  Bartho- 
lomew. In  pursuance  of  orders  secret- 
ly issued  to  the  different  governors* 
40*000  sbeahs*  of  all  ages  and  sexes^ 
were  slaughtered  in  one  day  ;  and  after 
this  dreadful  extermination*  (which  is 
applauded  by  the  Sooni  historians  as 
a  meritorious  act  of  justice  against  the 
heretics,)  Selim  addressed  a  manifesto 
to  Shah- Ismail,  in  which  the  Persian 
prince  is  reproached  as  <'  a  tyrant  and 
usurper  more  accnrsed  than  Zohak* 
an  enemy  and  persecutor  of  tbe  ortko^ 
4ox  faith*  and  a  blasphemer  of  the 
companions  of  the  prophet  ;"|— and 
is  commanded*  on  pain  of  annihilation 


*  His  real  name  was  Kara-Biyik,  (Black  Mustachio)  :  but  he  had  assnmed  the  title 
of  Shah-Kouli,  or  lervaot  of  the  Shah,  which  the  Turks  travestied  as  above  mentioned. 

f  Five  Sultans  bad  been  dethroned,  and  three  of  them  murdered,  in  the  interval  of 
five  yean  between  the  death  of  Kait-Bey  and  the  accession  of  Kansuh-Ghauri  :-^ 
See  Pirtro  Martyr  for  tome  details  of  this  stormy  competition. 

I  The  three  first  caliphiL  Abqbeker,  Oma;*,  and  Othxpai),  whoge  legitimacy  is  ^en\eCi 
b7the6heaHs, 
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bjr  tho  irresistible  armies  of  tho  Os- 
manliSf  either  to  abjure  bis  errors 
and  coDform  to  the  Sooni  creed,  or  to 
descend  from  his  usurped  throne  and 
resume  the  life  of  religious  seclusion 
to  which  his  forefathers  had  addicted 
themselves.  This  insulting  missive 
was  accompanied  by  the  significant 
gifts  of  the  khirkhah  or  torn  robe, 
uie  scrip,  and  the  staff,  the  insignia 
of  the  profession  of  a  dervish  ;  the 
onward  movement  of  the  Ottoman 
army,  under  the  Sultan  in  person, 
immediately  Allowed  :^and  thus  com- 
menced the  war  which  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  inveterate  religious  and 
national  hatred  ever  since  subsisting 
between  the  Turks  and  Persians. 

The  event  of  the  first  campaign  was 
decided,  after  the  invaders  had  suffer- 
ed severely  from  the  wasted  state  of 
the  country  through  which  they  ad- 
vanced, by  the  battle  fought  at  Tch- 
alderun,  on  the  confines  of  Armenia 
and  Azerbijan,  Aug.  22,  1514.  The 
victory  was  contested  on  both  sides 
with  all  the  fury  of  religious  partizan- 
ship,  and  Ismail,  who  had  never  yet 
sustained  a  defeat,  distinguished  him- 
self by  feats  of  personal  valour,  which 
the  Persian  historians  represent  as 
almost  superhuman;  but  his  efforts 
were  unavailing  against  the  discipline 
and  artillery  of  the  Turks,  and  in  at- 
tempting td*  retrieve  the  day  by  a  last 
charge  at  the  head  of  a  select  corps 
of  cuirassiers,  the  king  was  wounded 
and  unhorsed  in  the  melee,  and  es- 
caped with  life  only  by  the  self-devo- 
tion of  an  attendant.  The  Persians 
were  completely  routed,  and  Selim 
entered  Tabreez,  then  the  capital,  in 
triumph  ;  and  though  his  retreat  to 
winter-quarters  was  incessantly  har- 
assed by  his  indefatigable  enemy,  th^ 
next  year  saw  the  important  provinces 
of  Diarbekr  and  Koordistan  (the  in- 
habitants of  which  were  mostly  Soonis, 
and  disaffected  to  Ismail)  annexed, 
almost  without  a  blow,  to  the  Ottoman 
empire;  while  the  aged  Prince  of 
Zulkadr,  Ala-ed-dowlah,  atoned  for 
hid  tortuous  policy  by  the  loss  of  his 
life  and  dominions,  which  were  erect- 
ed into  a  pashalic.  The  communica- 
tion betwen  Persia  and  Syria,  except 
through  the  southern  desert,  was  al- 
most cut  off  by  these  new  conquests  of 
the  Turks,  which  extended  like  a  wedge 
between  the  dominions  of  Ismail  and 
those  of  Kansuh^Ghauri,  who,  at  last 
awakened  to  a  sense  of  the  danger 
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which  menaced  his  Syrian  frontier, 
remonstrated  through  an  ambassador 
against  the  seizure  of  the  Zulkadr 
territory,  which  he  claimed  as  a  de- 
pendency of  the  Egyptian  empire ;  at 
the  same  time  assembling  an  army  of 
observation  in  the  vicinity  of  Aleppo. 
The  only  answer  which  Selim  return- 
ed to  the  Egyptiai^  eavoy  was  to  the 
effect  that,  his  master,  instead  of  as- 
serting a  right  to  the  honours  of  the 
coinage  and  the  khntbah  in  the  late 
possessions  of  Ala-ed-dowlah,  would 
do  well  to  prepare  to  defend  these 
prerogatives  of  royalty  in  the  states 
under  his  immediate  rule  ;  a  suffi- 
ciently unequivocal  indicaUon  of  ap- 
proaching hostilities. 

The  fierce  ambition  of  Selim  was 
unalterably  bent  on  effacing,  by  a  se- 
cond Egyptian  war,  the  memory  of 
the  repeated  failures  which  had  tar- 
nished the  lustre  of  the  Ottoman  arms 
during  the  reign  of  his  father;  and 
this  resolution  was  fostered  and  en- 
couraged by  his  ministers,  who  trem- 
bled for  their  own  heads  whenever  the 
bloodthirsty  and  capricious  tempera- 
ment of  their  master  should  be  de-* 
prived  of  occupation  in  war.  Herzek 
Oghlu  especially,  in  whose  breast  old 
age  had  not  extinguished  the  hope -of 
avenging  his  former  defeat  and  cap- 
tivity, laboured  still  farther  to  inflame 
the  Sultan  by  often  relating  the  taunts 
which,  during  his  detention  at  Cairo, 
he  had  heard  thrown  out  by  Kait-Bey 
and  his  enemies  against  the  routed 
Ottomans,  and  their  haughty  confi* 
dence  in  their  own  numbers  and  prow- 
ess. But  an  unexpected  obstacle 
arose  in  the  religious  prejudices  of  tlie 
people  and  the  soldiery,  among  whom 
it  was  a  popular  opinion  that  not  only 
the  misfortunes  of  the  previous  war, 
but  the  calamities  which  overtook 
Bayezid  in  his  last  days,  were  a  Divine 
visitation  for  his  attack  on  a  race 
equally  zealous  followers  with  himself 
of  the  Sooni  sect  of  Islam ;  and  the 
janissaries,  who  two  years  before  bad 
hailed  with  joyous  acclamations  the 
order  to  march  for  the  extirpation  of 
the  Persian  heretics,  loudly  murmured 
at  tho  command  to  turn  their  swords 
against  a  monarch  of  unimpeachable 
orthodoxy,  the  patron  and  guardian 
of  the  caliph  and  the  holy  cities  I 
All  the  menaces  of  Selim  failed  to 
overcome  their  reluctance  ;  and  it 
was  not  till  the  scrupulous  consciences 
of  these  military  theologians  had  been 
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fortified  bj  three  succeftsive  fetwas 
irom  the  mofti,  who  declared  that  the 
Mamlnkee — by  their  alliance  with  the 
Persian  Sheahs— by  their  allowiDg 
the  intermarriage  of  Moslems  and 
Giaourfr— and  bj  their  suffering  coins 
inscribed  with  the  formula  of  Islam  to 
pass  into  circulation  among  infidels — 
had  forfeited  their  claim  to  rank  as 
tme  belicTers,  and*  mig^t  lawfully  be 
slain  or  made  captive  by  the  faithful 
— ^that  the  devout  sons  of  Hadji- Bek* 
tash  consented  to  follow  the  imperial 
honetails  from  the  Bosphorus  to  the 
rendezTons  of  the  army  at  Marash. 

The  Egyptian  Sultan  had  quitted 
Cairo  early  in  the  spring  of  1516,  at 
the  head  of  18,000  of  his  own  Mam. 
lukesy  besides  the  Rorsans  or  stipen- 
diarieSy  and  the  household  troops  of 
the  different  beys  ;  and  alter  joining 
the  Syrian  troops,  awaited  the  enemy 
near  Aleppo,  where  a  gallant  army  of 
70,000  men  was  now  assembled  under 
his  orders.  But  both  dissension  and 
treachery  were  rife  among  the  chiefs ; 
the  perpetual  jealousies  and  insubor- 
dination of  the  emirs  had  been  dexter- 
ously fomented  by  the  emissaries  of 
Selim;  and  both  Khayer-Bey,  gover- 
nor of  Aleppo,  and  Jan-berdi  Ghazali, 
one  of  the  principal  emirs  of  the  Ta- 
bol-Khani,  had  been  secretly  found 
accessible  to  Ottoman  gold  ;  while  the 
denunciation  of  their  treason  by  the 
feariess  and  faithful  Sibey  of  Damas« 
cos,  (snmamed  from  his  prowess  Pehl- 
wan  or  the  champion,)  were  disre- 
garded by  Kansuh,  who,  warned  by 
an  astrologer  against  the  designs  of 
an  enemy  whose  name  began  with  S, 
had  marked  this  valiant  leader  as  the 
object  of  his  suspicions.  The  Otto- 
mans had  already  advanced  to  Aintab^ 
when  a  last  effort  at  negotiation  was 
made  by  the  mission  of  an  Egyptian 
emir  to  their  camp ;  but  Selim,  who 
had  the  previous  year  infringed  the 
laws  of  nations  by  the  execution  of  a 
Persian  ambassador,  was  roused  to 
violent  wrath  by  the  warlike  equip- 
ments and  martial  bearing  of  the  en- 
voy and  his  suite,  and  furiously  de- 
manding whether  there  were  no  longer 
any  men  of  the  law  in  Egypt  quali- 
fied for  such  a  duty,  ordered  the  in- 
stant decapitation  of  the  whole  party. 
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The  attendants  of  the  emir  were  mas* 
sacred  on  the  spot ;  and  though  the 
life  of  the  envoy  himself  was  spared 
at  the  earnest  intercession  of  the 
grand  vizir,  he  was  sent  back  to  the 
bead- quarters  of  Kansuh  mounted  on 
an  ass,  with  his  beard  and  eyebrows 
shaved,  and  loaded  with  every  mark 
of  oriental  opprobrium.  The  Mam- 
lukes,  indignant  at  the  spectacle, 
clamoured  loudly  for  battle ;  and  on 
August  24,  1516,  four  days  after  the 
return  of  the  luckless  messenger,  the 
two  armies  encountered  each  other  on 
the  plain  of  Mar^-Dabik,  between 
Aintab  and  Aleppo. 

The  battle  which  decided  the  fate 
of  Syria  was,  however,  neither  long 
nor  obstinately  contested.  In  the  dis- 
position of  his  army,  Kansuh  had 
formed  the  leading  division  almost 
wholly  of  the  Korsans,  and  of  those 
Mamlukes  who  had  belonged  to  former 
sultans^ a  description  of  troops  in 
whom  he  placed  but  limited  confi- 
dence, and  whose  numbers  he  was 
conscijuently  an^ous  to  diminish  by 
throwmg  on  them  the  brunt  of  the 
battle,  while  his  own  Mamlukes  and 
personal  adherents  were  reserved  at 
some  distance  in  the  rear  for  the  final 
encounter.  But  this  arrangement  was 
productive  of  fatal  results ;  the  first 
line,  led  by  the  gallant  Bey  of  Damas- 
cus, bore  down  with  levelled  lances, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  action, 
with  such  rapidity  and  impetuosity, 
that  the  Ottoman  order  of  battle, 
though  protected,  as  usual,  by  a  long 
line  of  artillery  in  front,  was  thrown 
into  some  confusion  by  the  violence  of 
the  charge ;  but  at  this  critical  junc- 
ture the  household  troops,  who  formed 
the  main  body,  ignorant  of  the  hidden 
motives  of  the  sultan»  and  indignant 
at  being  deprived  of  the  post  of  honour 
which  they  considered  as  their  right, 
refund  to  advance  to  the  support  of 
the  Korsans,  and  quitted  the  field  with- 
out striking  a  blow  ;  while  the  corps 
already  engaged,  finding  themselves 
deserted  by  their  comrades,  and  galled 
by  the  heavy  fire  of  the  Turkish  can- 
non, turned  their  horses,  and  joined 
in  the  retreat,  which  was  speedily 
changed  into  a  confused  and  panic- 
stricken  fiight.*     Scarcely  a  thousand 


*  KdoHm,  with  his  usual  propensity  to  exalt  the  prowess  of  the  opponents  of  the 
Turks,  gives  an  exaggerated  account  of  the  achievements  of  the  Mamlukef ,  whom  he 
repreteota  as  losing  the  victory  only  by  the  treason  of  Khsyer-Bey ;  and  Cautemlr  goes 
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Korsans  and  Mamlukes  (among  whom 
was  the  braye  Peblwati  Sibey)  fell  on 
the  field  of  battle ;  but  in  the  retreat 
they  snffef'ed  severely  from  the  pur- 
suit  of  the  Turkish  horse^  and  the 
rout  and  demoralization  of  their  army 
was  complete:  the  emirs,  collecting- 
around  tbcm  their  households,  sought 
by  different  routes  to  gain,  in  aJl  haste, 
the  frontier  of  Egypt,  while  their  camp, 
with  the  immense  treasures  which  it 
contained,  was  abandoned,  without  re- 
sistance, to  the  victors ;  and  the  tri- 
umph of  Selim  was  crowned  by  the 
fall  of  the  Mamluke  sultan  himself, 
who  was  found  dead  on  the  brink  of  a 
marsh,  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
scene  of  action,  having  either  been 
overborne  and  trampled  by  the  crowd 
of  fugitives,  or  (as  the  Venetian  re- 
ports given  by  Marmi  Sanuto  state) 
having  fallen  in  an  apoplectic  fit,  to 
which  his  great  age  and  corpulence 
rendered  him  liable,  in  the  attempt  to 
mount  his  horse  without  assistance. 
His  head  was  severed  from  his  body 
by  a  Turkish  officer,  who  brought  it 
as  a  trophy  into  the  presence  of  Selim ; 
but  the  sultan  punished,  by  the  degra- 
dation of  the  offender  from  his  rank, 
the  indignity  which  had  been  offered 
to  the  remains  of  a  monarch,  and  di- 
rected their  honourable  interment  on 
an  eminence  near  the  battle-field, 
where  the  tomb  of  the  last  Circassian 
ruler  of  Syria  is  still  pointed  out  by 
the  Arabs. 

The  victorious  Ottomans  marched 
from  the  scene  of  their  triumph  straight 
upon  Aleppo,  where  the  traitor  Khay- 
er-Bey,  who  now  openly  avowed  his 
defection  from  the  Mamluke  cause, 
threw  open  the  gates  at  their  approach, 
and  came  forth  in  procession  to  salute 
the  conqueror.  Selim  entered  the  city 
in  triumph,  amidst  the  acclamations 
of  the  inhabitants,  who  were  indiffe^ 
rent  whether  the  foreign  yoke  under 
which  they  were  coerced  was  that  of 
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an  Osmanli  or  a  Cifcassiati  ruler,  and 
crowded  with  apparent  alacrity  to 
swear  allegiance  to  their  now  boV^ 
reign.  On  Friday  the  sultan  repaired 
in  state  to  the  jami  or  great  mosque, 
where  the  imam  read  the  khotbah  in 
his  name,  with  the  dexterona  addition 
to  his  titles,  of  «« servant  of  the  two 
holy  cities '*~a  designation  hitherto 
restricted  to  the  Mamluke  sultans* 
and  Selim,  who.  hailed  in  this  well- 
timed  phrase  an  omen  of  his  future 
conquests,  rewarded  it  by  divesting 
himself  on  the  spot  of  his  imperial 
mantle,f  which  he  threw  wltn  his 
own  hands  over  the  shoulders  of  the 
adroit  flatterer.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  detachments  of  the  Turkish  army 
were  rapidly  reducing  district  after 
district  of  Syria ;  the  cities  and 
fortresses  from  the  fVontiers  of  Ana- 
tolia to  Palestine,  despairing  of  re- 
sistance and  hopeless  of  aid  from 
the  routed  Mamlukes,  submitted  at 
the  first  appearance  of  the  horsetails 
before  their  walls.  Hamah,  the  former 
dominion  of  the  historian  Abul-Feda, 
was  visited  and  occupied  by  the  sultan 
in  person,  who  advanced  from  Aleppo 
after  a  few  days*  sojourn.  A  number 
of  the  Circassian  chiefs,  in  their  flight 
from  Mardi-Dabik,  had  halted  at  Da- 
mascus, where  they  collected  f'ound 
them  a  considerable  force  of  Syrian 
Mamlukes,  and  attempted  to  make  a 
stand,  and  to  proceed  to  the  election 
of  a  new  sultan ;  but  the  approach  of 
the  enemy  disturbed  their  tumultuous 
deliberations,  and  they  hastily  conti- 
nued their  retreat  into  Egypt,  after 
confiding  to  an  Arab  emir,  named  Nas- 
ser-ed-deen,  the  defence  of  the  city, 
tho  massive  fortifications  and  ample 
magazines  of  which  they  hoped  would 
check  the'  progress  of  the  invaders  till 
the  arrival  of  winter  compelled  them 
to  retreat.  But  the  commandant,  who 
had  been  privately  gained  over  by 
Khayer-Bey,  yielded  at  the  first  sum- 


even  further,  deicribiog  Khayer  and  Jan-Berdi  Ghazali  as  passing  over  to  the  enemy 
iriih  all  their  followers ;  and  Kansuh,  after  performing  prodigies  of  valour,  and 
sloying  numberless  Turks  with  his  own  hand,  as  falling  dead  from  exhaustion,  uncon^ 
qiiered  and  unwounded,  in  the  midst  of  the  fray  ! 

f  The  clothing  of  the  Kaaba  (which  appears  always  to  hare  been  considered  as  a 
proof  of  sovereignty  over  the  Hedjaz — BrRcKHAiiDT*8  Arabia,  I.  257)  had  been  as- 
sumed by  Kalaoun,  the  seventh  of  the  Baharite  dynasty,  and  consuotly  retained  by 
his  successors;  the  request  of  Mohammed  IJ.,  shortly  after  the  conquest  of  Constan. 
tinople,  to  be  admitted  to  share  in  the  pious  task  of  repairing  the  aqueducts  and 
fountains  of  Mekka,  bad  be^n  haughtily  ref^d  by  the  Bitltaa  Khotbkbadeiii«4a. 
Roomlf 
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I  i  And»  at  tlie  end  of  September, 
Selim  took  up  his  residence  in  the 
ancient  palaed  of  the  Ayoobites,  where 
he  received  the  homsge  of  the  Druse 
and  ArAb  sheiks,  who  flbcked  from  all 
qnartera  to  make  their  submission. 

Thus  was  Bjria  absorbed  into  the 
widespread  empire  of  the  Ottoman 
seltaitti  of  whieh  it  has  e?er  since  don* 
tiDued  to  form  part,  till  in  our  dsjs 
the  aa^ftt  Sjro^Egryptian  kingdom 
of  the  Mamlukes  has  for  a  moment 
fleemed  on  the  point  of  re-establish. 
wmtf  with  ntorly  its  original  extent 
and  boundaries,  by  the  suecessfhl  re- 
?eh  of  a  Turkish  governor,  the  de-^ 
stroyef  in  Egypt  of  the  last  relics  of 
the  Mamluke  corps.  But  notwith- 
staadiiig  the  lapse  Of  more  than  three 
eentiiries  since  the  conquests  of  Selim, 
and  the  eommunitT  of  faith  and  go- 
vemmem,  no  amalgamation  has  ever 
taken  plaee  between  the  Turkish  and 
Arab  Iveea  thus  united  undet*  one 
mvereigti ;  and  the  national  aiitipathy 
wUeh  previously  pterailed  has  con- 


tinued uniinpaired  to  the  present  day. 
Even  %here,  as  along  the  northern 
frontier,  the  encampments  and  pas- 
ture grounds  of  the  Turkmans  and 
the  Bedoweens  are  separated  only  by 
a  rivulet  or  a  narroir  tract  of  barren 
country,  the  distinction  is  still  as  un- 
equivocally marked  as  between  their 
forefathers  a  thousand  years  ago,  ere 
the  Turkish  name  was  known  west  of 
the  Oxus  :  "  and  even  the  pronuncia- 
tioti/  and  accent  of  the  two  lan- 
guages hav^  so  little  analogy  that 
they  always  continue  foreign  to  each 
other.*'— ( Fo/«cy.)  But  the  Arab 
monarchy  of  Selim  was  incomplete  so 
long  as  the  Mamlukes  still  remained 
erect  and  indepepdent  in  Egypt :  and 
no  sooner  had  he  provided  for  the 
temporary  tranquillity  and  regulation 
of  his  newly  acquired  dominions,  than 
the  Ottoman  columns  were  put  in  mo- 
tion from  Damascus  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  and  pressed  forward  through 
Palestine  to  encounter  the  enemy  in 
their  last  stronghold. 
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TiIdsc  who  Wereih  the  habit,  some 
forty  yelirs  ago,of  wandering  at  the  we&t 
end  of  London,  must  have  remarked  an 
individual  frequently  seen  in  St  Jaknes's 
Street,  about  the  hour  when,  the 
morning  papers  having  been  looked 
over,  the  clubs  pour  out  their  mem- 
beta  into  St  James's  Street  and  Pall- 
Mali.  There  atid  then  groups  were 
to  be  met  with  in  all  directions,  com- 
posed of  the  most  celebrated  men  of 
the  day — when  Englatid  possessed  ce- 
lebrated men^-busily  conversing  on  the 
proceedings  of  Parliament  the  night 
before,  or  which  were  to  take  place 
before  another  night  had  passed  away. 
From  ihe  close  of  the  American  war, 
those  groups  Were  chiefly  composed 
of  the  Oppositioti ;  for  the  unrivalled 
ascendancy  of  the  greatest  minister 
that  England  had  ever  seen,  gave  the 
Whigs  the  leisure  for  those  confer- 
ences which  the  occupations  of  public 
life  generally  denied  to  the  Tories,  or 
their  reliance  on  their  great  leader 
rendered  unnecessary.  There  were 
to  be  met,  fi^om  the  hours  of  two  to 
Ibnr,  the  ^hte  of  the  Fozites,  mingled 
OMaBlonally  with  a  few  of  the  leading 


peers  and  country  gentlemen  who 
formed  the  small  neutrality  of  Parlia- 
ment; there  stood  Fox,  with  his  pon- 
derous figure,  good-humoured  smile, 
and  heavy  step ;  Grey,  grim  from  his 
cradle,  perpendicular,  and  repulsive; 
Sheridan,  with  a  face  purpled  over 
with  claret-^the  stamp  of  his  habitual 
excesses — astooping  form  and  neglect- 
ed dress,  but  with  an  eye  among  the 
blackest,  largest,  and  most  beaming 
that  ever  was  set  in  the  head  of  man  ; 
Tierney,  grave,  sly,  and  with  a  look 
of  inveterate  subtlety,  that  might  have 
established  him  as  the  most  crafty  of 
men,  even  before  he  had  uttered  one 
of  his  cunning  syllables ;  Whitbread, 
short,  strong,  and  broad-shouldered, 
the  complete  model  of  the  brewer  that 
he  was,  even  to  his  pepper-and-salt 
coat,  but  with  a  countenance  of  singu- 
lar manliness,  and  indicative  of  the 
John  Bullism  of  his  character ;  Wynd- 
ham,  with  the  graceful  figure,  airy 
step,  and  handsome  countenance  that 
seemed  made  for  courts — if, the  oddity, 
fantasy,  and  ill-fortune  of' his  career 
had  not  left  him  in  a  state  of  oscillation 
between  the  Whigs  and  Tories,  and. 
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liko  other  pendulumsy  left  him  to  swing 
while  the  nands  in  front  were  gaining 
groand  at  every  move  ;  Dundas,  who 
feared  no  one,  and  had  a  lively  word 
for  all|  sometimes  mingling  with  the 
circle;  for  a  moment  throwing  in 
his  easy  jest,  and  easily  bearing  its 
return,  doubtless  amused  by  the  sense 
that  he  was  the  possessor  of  power, 
while  they  were  but  nibblers  at  the 
hook.  There  too  was  Jenkinson,  With 
the  profound  brow  that  seemed  sur- 
charged with  the  secrets  of  an  em« 
pire;  silent,  if  not  sullen,  and  re* 
turning  their  salutations  as  cautious- 
ly as  if  a  bow  were  a  betrayal.  There 
too,  on  his  two  huge  legs,  was  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  in  his  gray  coat  and  black 
cape.  Fluttering  round  and  among 
those  groups,  was  to  be  seen  the  indi« 
vidual  to  whom  i^e  have  alluded— 
a  man  of  remarkably  expressive  fea- 
tures, with  a  determined  and  even 
a  stern  •air,  which,  however,  fre- 
quently relaxed  into  a  smile  of  the 
liveliest  hilarity — his  dress  rather  ne* 
glige,  yet  always  that  of  a  gentle- 
man; his  step  alert,  and  evidently 
formed  by  the  drill ;  and  the  whole 
man  bearing  evidence  of  one  who  had 
acquired  the  art  of  using  his  limbs  on 
the  parade  of  the  Horse  Guards.  This 
was  Charles  Morris,  the  Whi^  Apollo, 
the  volunteer  laureate  of  the  Opposi- 
tion, of  whomsoever  it  might  be  com- 
posed ;  the  head  of  the  Beefsteak  Club, 
and  the  leader  of  pleasantry  wherever 
he  appeared. 

•  We  shall  now  give  some  specimens 
of  those  flowers,  or  gems,  or  by  what- 
ever graceful  nomenclature  they  are 
best  to  be  described,  which  the  bard 
offered  upon  the  shrine  of  the  muses. 
We  are  perfectly  aware  that  Captain 
Morris  has  been  charged  with  humi- 
Hating  his  talents  to  occasional  pro- 
ductions, the  reverse  of  honourable  to 
his  taste;  but,  without  defending  these 
errors,  it  is  only  fair  to  remember  that 
the  extravagances  of  early  life  are  not 
always  to  imply  culpability  in  age; 
that  nothing  is  more  common  than 
to  find  obscure  and  vicious  writers 
seeking  security  for  their  offences, 
by  the  protection  of  some  well-known 
name ;  and  above  all,  that  in  the 
present  collection — which,  formed  and 
authenticated  as  it  is  by  the  writer 
himself,  is  entitled  to  be  considered 
as  the  only  one  by  which  he  thought 
fit  to  represent  his  feelings,  bis  me« 
rits,  or  his  talents — he  has  not  given 
»  syllable  to  the  pablioj  irhioh  the 
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most  refined  delicacy  could  wish  ex- 
punged. 

Lyric  poetry  has  never  been  a  fa« 
vourlte  with  England,  or  it  has  been 
only  a  tolerated  favourite.  National 
talents  every  where  have  a  strong  con- 
nexion with  the  national  tempera- 
ment. English  emotion  is  deep, 
powerful,  and  permanent.  Our  taste, 
perhaps,  looking  too  much  on  the 
gloomy  side  of  things,  loves  the  force 
that  is  to  be  acquired  by  perpetual 
struggle  of  either  mind  or  body. 
The  labours  of  that  political  life, 
which  involves  all  the  higher  ranks  of 
English  minds  like  a  perpetual  tem- 
pest, gives  a  certain  portion  of  that 
vigour  which  is  the  fruit  of  toiling 
against  the  tempest.  The  effect  of 
climate  and  manners  is  universally 
stamped  upon  national  poetry.  The 
French  are  the  first  oi  chansomers. 
In  the  toils  and  terrors  of  their  Revo- 
lution, they  began  to  be  poets ;  but 
their  vigour  has  died  away  in  peace, 
and  they  are  now  again  chansomers^ 
and  no  more.  All  the  great  poets  of 
Italy  rose  in  the  time  of  her  repub- 
lican and  warlike  struggles.  Dante 
was  the  creature  of  revolution ;  Pe- 
trarch was  a  brilliant,  though  softer, 
emanation  from  that  public  flame 
which  blazed  out  in  Rienzi ;  and  even 
the  pompous  and  glittering  chivalry 
of  Tasso  found  its  existence,  like  the 
horse  and  olive  of  the  rival  deides  of 
Athens,  in  the  struggles  for  nationd 
supremacy.  But  the  lyric  poetry 
of  later  Italy  is  Horatian,  and,  like 
the  verses  of  Horace,  if  it  shows  the 
elegance  of  courts,  it  betrays  the  po- 
lished  debility  of  the  national  mind. 

These  volumes  conUua  some  exqui- 
site Lyrics,  charming  developments 
of  sensibility,  and  polished  forms  of 
thought.  But  our  selections  shall  be 
chiefly  from  the  more  strongly  mark- 
ed portion  of  the  work— sketches 
sometimes  of  the  ludicrous,  sometimes 
of  the  natural,  sometimes  almost  bac- 
chanalian ;  but  at  all  times  exhibiting 
the  easy  pleasantry  of  a  poet,  and  the 
keen  knowledge  of  a  man  of  the  world. 
The  chief  fault  of  those  songs  lies 
in  their  desultory  nature ;  but,  with* 
out  binding  ourselves  to  quote  the 
whole  of  auy  one  of  them,  we  shall 
quote  merely  those  stanzas  which 
please  us  best,  and  seem  to  give  the 
happiest  impression  of  the  writer. 
Here  is  a  song  for  that  plague  of  Lon- 
don life,  a  day  in  the  **  gloomy  month 
of  November:"—. 
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**  Comtf  a  toaai! — 'tis  dUmal  weather, 

Wine  moBt  clear  this  darken'd  air; 
Sanahine  from  the  glass  we'll  gather^ 

Beauty's  image  slumbers  there : 
Bright  in  Passion's  magic  mirror. 

Glow  her  charms  when  touch'd  with 
wine; 
Venus  wakes  if  Fancy  stir  her. 

And  her  sweetest  amile  is  thine* 

^  Like  those  icy  doads  that  blight  ns, 

Reasoning  sinks  the  heart  with  spleen ; 
Bat  the  sparkling  goblets  light  us 

Up  to  lore's  celestial  scene — 
Dresms  of  joy  will  there  transport  thee, 

Hope  in  fair  fruition  shine : 
Sweetly-Tarying  Tisions  court  thee ; 

And  a  sip  will  make  them  thine. 

^  Take  from  me  this  tmth,  while  drink« 
ing— 

Life  looks  best  through  Fancy's  eye, 
Mcaaore  not  its  charms  by  thinking, 

TIU  its  brighter  aspects  die  ; 
DiTe  not  in  that  sea  of  trouble 

Where  no  sun  on  man  will  Bbine<»- 
Lore's  at  top,  a  precious  bubble  ; 

And  a  sip  will  make  it  thine. 

^  LeaTe  to  fate  man*s  chequer'd  measure^ 

Bless  the  mingled  cup  we  drink ; 
With  Kfe'a  care  still  mix  its  pleasure  ; 

Firmly  hope  and  justly  think. 
Gay,  'midst  earth's  still  shifting  sorrows, 

INp  the  cypress  wreath  in  wine; 
Darken'd  days  have  fairer  morrows. 

And  a  aip  will  make  them  thine." 

All  this  is  flowing  and  fanciful,  the 
elegance  of  a  polished  bon-vivant,  a 
"  Carlton  Honse"  companion  enjoy- 
bg  the  burgundy  of  princes.  But  he 
now  strikes  a  more  sportive,  yet  not 
less  harmonious  string  :«* 

TRUX  FBILOSOPHT. 

<*  The  worst  of  all  nonsense  that  ever  was 

penn'd 
To  mock  the  Tain  wisdom  that  toils  to 

no  end. 
Is  the  cart-load  of  systems  philosophers 

plan 
For  esith  and  its  tensnt,  for  nature  and 


<*  While  they  frnidessly  search  with  philo- 
sophy's eye, 
I  take  a  good  gUus,  and  their  purpose  I 

»py; 

See  it  moTed  by  a  sympathy,  every  night 

shown. 
To  help  us  along  when  we  can't  go  alone. 

^'  Don't  yon  see,  as  we  reel,  the  world  reels 

up  and  down. 
9he  rolls  ih  hsr  fluid,  and  W0  in  ear  own; 
TOLt  9U4X«  KQ<  CCCin, 


Thus  going  together,  we  still  keep  our 

ground. 
And  to-morrow,  thank  Fortune !  are  sure 

to  come  round. 

"  Then,  as  to  the  matter  that  makes  up 

this  ball. 
We're  all  spirit,  with  us  'tis  no  matter  at 

all;    . 
If  'tis  life,  keep  it  up— andif  (?iMf,  as  they 

tell. 
Why,  before  it  flies  olT,  let  us  sprinkle  it 

well. 

**  Some  say  that  by  water  or  fire  it  steers. 
Talk  of  atoms  and  essences,  orbits  and 

spheres ; 
But»  let  Newton,  Descartes,  and  old  Pto^ 

lemy  dose. 
As  we  push  round  our  bottle 's  the  way 

the  world  goes» 

''Then  as  to  its  age,  let  it  be  what  you 

please. 
Either  Heathen  or  Turkish,  Gentoo   or 

Chinese ; 
It  golden,  or  silver,  or  iron  may  be ; 
If  it  is  but  well  tempered,  'tis  meted  for 

me. 

**  Then,  on  subjects  where  fools  are  as  wise 

as  the  sage. 
When  we've  one    we  ean  fisthom,  why 

should  we  engage? 
Since  Wit  cannot  desr  it,  why  puzfle  our 

souls  ? 
Let  Time  dear  the  riddUf  while  we  clear 

the  bowls." 

In  the  captain's  early  day,  Whig- 
gism  was  the  fashion.  All  the  nohi- 
Uty  were  Whig ;  with  the  exception 
of  the  few  immediately  ahout  the  per- 
son of  the  king,  and  the  still  fewer 
who  sincerely  adhered  to  Pitt.  All 
the  women  of  fashion  were  Whigs,  at 
least  all  the  fashionable  were;  for 
there  is  a  line  between  the  rank  which 
entitles  to  fashion,  and  the  taste  which 
confers  its  renown.  The  great  mi* 
nister,  who  alone  kept  all  the  Whigs 
at  bay,  was  the  object  of  uniyersai 
assault.  On  his  lofty  crest  every 
weapon  of  party  poured  a  perpetual 
shower.  The  powerful  lance  of  Fox, 
the  sullen  though  feebler  missiles  of 
the  Greys,  Courtneys,  Wyndhams^ 
and  all  the  second  rank  of  Opposition ; 
the  sparkling  shafts  of  Sheridan,  as 
pungent  as  they  were  polished  ;  and 
the  light  arrows  of  pleasantry  launch- 
ed from  the  hundred  hands  of  the  more 
nameless  party— all  fell  on  him,  and 
all  fell  in  vain.  He  wore  that  armour 
which  nothing  could  penetrate}  aad| 
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when  he  retaliated,  his  aword  waa  of 
a  temper  **  that  neither  keen  nor  so- 
lid might  resist  its  edge/'  In  the  great 
parliamentary  contests,  all  gave  way 
before  him.  But  Opposition,  haying 
no  hope  of  fixing  any  charge  npon  his 
public  life,  avenged  itself  in  insi- 
nuating smaller  scandals,  when  it 
whispered  that  the  man  whom  neither 
the  talents  nor  arts  of  the  party  could 
overcpme,  was  often  overcome  by 
wine.  Pitt*s  habits  of  seclusion  gave 
an  easy  opportunity  for  charges 
which  he  took  no  trouble  to  refute, 
and  the  eahaustion  of  a  mind  and 
body,  even  in  early  life  wearing  them* 
selves  away  in  the  public  service,  was 
readily  exaggerated  into  the  effects  of 
indulgence  at  the  table. 

The  well-known  aneodote  of  his 
being  fired  at  by  the  turnpike- keeper 
at  Wimbledon,  waa  a  fertile  source  of 
pleasantry  to  the  wits  of  Opposition. 
He  had  been  dining  with  Jenkinson, 
afterwards  Lord  Liverpool,  and  on  his 
return  on  horseback,  not  finding  the 
gatekeeper  at  the  turnpike,  had  rode 
on  without  paying.  His  companions 
were  in  high  glee,  and  though  not 
likely  to  be  engaged  in  a  frolic,  fur 
they  were  Thurlow  (then  Chancel- 
lor) and  Dundas,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control,  they  went  on  laugh- 
ing at  having  thus  evaded  a  tax.  The 
turnpike-keeper,  however»  who  evi- 
dently thought  that  it  was  no  laugh- 
ing matter,  running  out,  called  to 
.them  to  stops  and  finding  that  this 
produced  no  effect,  had  the  folly  or 
the  frenzy  to  fire  a  carbine,  loaded 
with  slugs,  after  them.  The  fellow, 
probably  to  excuse  himself,  subse^ 
quently  said,  that  he  had  mistaken 
ii\em  for  a  gang  of  robbers,  who  had 
lately  committed  some  depredations  in 
the  neighbourhood.  On  this  promis- 
ing topic,  Morris  wrote  a  song  in  the 
Yankee  style,  which  had  vast  popu- 
larity, ancf  was  an^ong  the  cleverest 
things  of  its  time : — 

American  Song. 
•«  Sit  down,  neighbours  all,  and  111  tell  a 

merrjr  story, 
About  a  British  fkrmer,  and  Billy  Pitt 

the  Tory ; 
I  had  It,  piping  hot,  from  Ebenecer  Barber, 
Who  sailed  right  from  England,  and  lies 

in  Boston  harbour. 

•*  This  Billy    Pitt  is  ealled  Britannia's 

Prbne  ruler, 
Tbonah  be  be  but  a  puppet,  that's  bun; 

pat  to  fool  her  I 


But  hit  name  was  a  passport  to  let  in 

older  sinners, 
So  he  deals  oat  the  cards  that  the  knaves 

may  be  winners. 

"  Now  it  bapp'd  to  the  country  ho  went, 

for  a  bleuing. 
And  from  bis  state  dad  to  get  a  new  lesson ; 
He  went  to  Daddy  Jenky,  by  Trimaer  Hal 

attended — 
Gjod  Ucic!  In  tufdi  eompany,  how  bis 

morals  must  be  mended  I 

"  This  Hany  was  always  a  prime  foe  to 

Boston; 
With  bowels  so  greedy,  they  yeam'd  for 

Hindostan. 
If  I  bad  him  in  our  township,  I'd  Csather 

him  and  tar  him, 
With  forty  lacking  one,  too,  I'd  lam  him, 

and  I'd  scar  him. 

«  With  their  skins  ftili  of  wine,  and  their 

head«  full  of  state  tricks, 
Sham  reforms,  commutations,  and  the  rest 

of  their  late  trioki, 
He  came  back  with  Harry,  two  birds  of  a 

feather. 
And,  both  drunk  as  pipers,  they  knock'd 

their  heads  together.'* 

The  storr  then  proeeeda  to  laj  that 
they  were  benighted,  lost  their  way, 
and  at  length  stumbled  npon  a  cot- 
tage :— 

"  Up  sprily  they  march'd,  while  the  fowls, 

in  confusion, 
Thought  all  their  liyee  were  idm'd  at  by 

this  bold  intrusion.'* 
^  The  countryman  got  up,  and,  put- 
ting a  gun  out  of  the  window,  warned 
them  off  the  premises.     Pitt  tried  his 
oratory,  but  in  vain  :— 

**  Now  Billy  began  for  to  meke  an  oration, 
Ai   oft  he   had  done  to  bambooile  the 

nation ; 
But  Hodge  cried — *  Begone !  or  111  crack 

thy  youDg  crown  for't! 
Thou  belong*Bt  to  a  rare  gang  of  rogues, 

I'll  be  bound  for't!'" 

Pitt  failing,  Dundaa  waa  called  in, 
as  usual,  to  his  aid,  but  with  equal  ill 
success : — 

•*  Then  Harry  stept  up ;  but  Hodge,  wisely 

supposing 
His  part  was  to  steal,  while  tha  other  was 

prosing. 
Let  fly  at  Master  Billy,  and  shot  through 

his  lace  coat ! 
Oh  what  a  pity  'twas  it  didn't  hit  his  waist* 

coat!" 

The  whole  concluding  ^ith  a  Yan- 
kee moral  .*«« 


16410 

•>  Mid  flMB  of  Boston,  hn&ih  stroDg  po- 


8olid  BMB  of  BoatoB,  make  no  lonf  or*- 

tioDs; 
Sottil  men  of  Botton»  go  to  bed  at  nin- 

dowo; 
And  BOfev  lose  your  way,  Vkm  the  logger 

bends  of  London." 

This  ballad  was  so  well  tioned,  that 
it  made  its  way  every  where.  Id  po- 
Dii]arity>  the  moment  Is  every  tbiD|:. 
It  was  even  quoted  in  the  House,  in 
Pitt's  pretence*  b^  two  such  men  as 
Burke  and  Shendan.  Ooa  night. 
Barker  in  rather  signi6cant  allusion 
to  Sheridan's  habits  of  intemperance, 
finished  some  sarcastic  remarks  on  his 
political  conduct,  by  repeating  the 
lines* 


tAftia*  51 

**  He  ihone.-^n^tMHii,  'tis  oonfesi'd. 

Lived  with  all  the  flret  men  of  hie  day. 
Was  the  ehann  of  each  care-shadcd  breut. 

And  the  soul- waking  star  of  the  gay. 
What  Tve  been,  my  pen*s  relics  most  tell. 

For  entomb'd  are  the  tongues  of  my 
time* 
Bnl,  if  spirits  can  feel«  they  knew  well 

How  I  gladden*d  their  day*  with  «y 
rhyme. 

^*  He  was  often  in  love,  tooi  !t  seems^- 

A  resemblance  that  hits  to  a  hair ; 
And  be  mtpgled,  in  sweetest  extremes, 

The  joys  of  the  flask  and  the  fair, 
^ow  all  who've  known  me,  must  admit 

The  comparison  faithful  in  this ; 
For  Bacchus  and  Venus  still  At 

Close  link'd  in  my  pieture  of  bliss. 


**  Solid  men  of  Boston,  banish  fltrong  po» 

taiioiu — 
Solid  men  of  Boston,  make  no  long  ora- 
tions," 
to  the  great  laughter  of  the  assembly. 
But  Sheridan,  always  ready,  started 
up»  and,  in  allusion  to  some  presumed 
negotiation  between  Burke  and  the 
Ministry,  happily  answered^  from  the 
same  ballad : — 
"  He  went  to  Daddy  Jenky,  by  Trimmer 

Hal  attended — 
Good  lack!  in  sneh  company,  how  his 
morals  most  be  mendedl" 
Jenky  (Jenltinson)  was  said  to  be 
the  immediate  channel  of  communi- 
cation between  the  King  and  the 
Minister,  and  to  be  in  some  degree 
also  Pitt's  political  adviser.  Trimmer 
Hal  was  Harry  Dundas,  who,  how- 
ever  nojnstlv,  was  charged  with  poli- 
tical ktitudinarianism,  though  the 
chief  defender  of  the  Minister's  mea- 
sures in  Parliament.  The  story  in 
the  poem  is  evidently  varied  from  the 
true  state  of  the  case ;  but  poets  have 
an  original  license  to  be  as  **  pictu- 
rMqne**  as  they  please. 

But  the  poet  could  adopt  a  more 
fioished  style,  and  range  through 
classic  conceptions,  in  classic  numbers, 
with  equal  feeling  and  elegance.  The 
following  is  a  copy  of  versesi  in  which 
he  ssserts  his  relationship  to  Horace, 
on  the  title  of  similarity  of  style  :^ 

*'  Folks  often  quote  me  and  my  leys, 
(A  flattery  I'm  loth  to  refuse.) 

As  the  umple  best  shown  in  our  days. 
Of  Horace's  manner  and  muse*" 
He  then  proceeds  to  establish  the 

eonneiioQ  of  bardship,  from  the  te- 

tures  of  their  car«ef  ;.-i. 


**  JETe  with  friendship  imperial  was  graced : 

Here  my  muse  had, like  his,  her  reward; 
For  the  hand  where  a  seeptre  is  plaeed, 

Ofun  met  the  plain  palm  of  the  bard. 
He  was  calm,  philosophio,  and  gay, 

Chequer'd  life  with  his  glsss  snd  his 
pen: 
Thus  do  /  sit,  and  scribble  away. 

And,  by  turns,  muse  and  mingle  with 
men." 

After  observing  that  they  had  both 
been  soldiers,  and  had  alike  retired*  to 
indulge  their  love  for  quiet  and  let- 
ters ;  he  gracefully  alludes  to  the  phi- 
losophic spirit  with  which  the  Roman 
poet  lived  in  happy  obscurity,  afid  the 
English  one  followed  his  example  :— 
*'  ffe  sat  out  of  Vanity's  glare. 

Untitled,  undeck*d,  and  unplaced; 
He  wlsh'd  for  no  tinsel,  to  wear 
In  the  bower  which  the  muses  had 
graced. 
•«  Nor  have  I,  fond  of  privacy's  lap. 
Though  favonr'd  by  Royalty's  eye, 
Sought  a  feather  to  stick  In  my  cap. 
Or  a  string  on  my  button  to  tie." 

Morris  was  a  devoted  lover  of  Lon- 
don. It  was  a  part  of  the  fashion  of 
his  time»  to  speak  with  aflTected  con- 
tempt of  the  country.  This  stvle  was 
as  old  IIS  the  time  of  Charles  11. 
Charles's  manners  were  French,  bor- 
rowed from  a  court  where  the  absurd 
policy  of  despotism  had  gathered 
all  the  nobles  round  the  throne^  and 
where  the  natural  frivolity  of  the  na- 
tional character  had  aided  the  royal 
artificoi  which  thus  separated  the  great 
landed  proprietors  from  their  tenantry. 
In  heart  much  more  a  Frenchman  than 
an  Englishman,  and  copying  the  man- 
ners of  that  showy  raoof  which,  when- 
ever it  is  not  suffered  to  set  the  fiwhion 
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ia  war  or  negotiatioxiy  resumes  its  na- 
tural rig^hty  and  sets  it  in  the  matter 
of  cooks  and  tailors,  ho  always  turned 
the  life  of  the  country  gentleman  into 
contempt.  But  the  expulsion,  of  the 
worn-out  dynasty  of  the  Stuarts*  and 
still  more*  the  national  triumph  over 
France  in  the  wars  of  William  and 
Anne,  partially  restored  the  good  sense 
of  the  nation.  Natural  taste  revived, 
the  country  gentleman  returned  to 
the  country,  and  employed  himself  in 
those  natural  and  vigorous  pursuits 
which  at  once  give  he^th  and  wealth ; 
and  from  that  period  England  dates 
the  origin  of  that  agricultural  skill 
which  has  covered  her  unfertile  soil 
with  luxuriance,  and  filled  her  moun- 
tains and  valleys  with  that  garden 
beauty,  which  it  required  even  the 
genius  of  a  Milton  to  predict  and 
praise.  But  the  courtiers  still  laughed, 
and  Chesterfield  made  himself  me- 
morable, by  saying  of  some  person 
whom  he  particularly  disliked,  that 
all  the  punishment  he  wished  him  was« 
« to  be  married  and  settled  in  the  coun- 
try.'* Town  was  the  paradise  of  wits 
and  poets ;  and  to  men  of  small  income, 
without  families  or  establishments,  of 
easy  habits,  and  finding  their  chief  in- 
dulgence in  the  daily  triflings  of  so- 
ciety, it  undoubtedly  oflfered  a  strong 
contrast  to  the  weariness  of  country  so^ 
Utude ;  but  with  Morris  the  excuse  was 
still  stronger.  The  chief  part  of  his 
life  had  been  passed  in  London ;  the 
gayest  part  of  it  had  been  spent  be- 
tween Piccadilly  and  Pall-  Mall.  He 
was  a  fly  on  the  gilded  chariot-wheel 
of  the  Carltoa  House  world.  He  was 
a  bird  who  sang  in  the  royal  cage» 
and  could  no  more  have  sung,  or  per- 
haps survived,  any  where  else,  than 
the  petted  goldfinch  could  live,  if 
turned  out  to  find  its  fare  among  the 
hedge-rows.  His  poem,  entitled  the 
'^  Contrast,"  is  a  pleasant  defence  of 
his  taste  in  this  matter,  and  a  gay  cari- 
cature of  the  calamities  of  living  out 
of  the  smoke  of  London.  The  poem 
is  too  long  to  be  given  in  full ;  and, 
though  every  verse  has  its  point,  we 
must  limit  ourselves  to  extracts:—- 


'<  But  the  coontry,  Heaven  help  us !  sets  all 

matters  right, 
So  calm  and  composing  firom  morning  till 

night; 
Oh !  it  settlei  the  spirits,  when  nothing  ia 

aeen, 
But  an  aaa  on  a  common,  or  goose  (m  a 

green. 

*'  In  town,  if  it  rains,  why  it  damps  not  o« 

hope, 
The  eye  has  her  choice,  and  the  fancy  her 

scope; 
What  harm  though  it  pour  whole  nighu 

Q\  whole  days  ? 
It  spoils  not  oar  prospects,  it  stops  not  our 

ways. 

<*  In  the  country  what  bliss,  when  it  rains 

in  the  fields. 
To  live  on  the  transports  that  shuttlecock 

yields; 
Or  go  dawdling  from  window  to  window, 

to  see 
A  pig  on  a  dunghill,  or  crow  on  a  tree.** 

After  playfully  dilating  on  the  mi- 
series of  a  scene,  which  his  muse  rather 
unfairly  invests  in  perpetual  winter, 
and  in  which  his  only  description  is 
evidently  that  of  a  wet  day,  he  gives 
a  lively  glance  at  the  pleasures  of 
town  ;— 

"  In  London,  how  easy  we  visit  and  meet. 
Gay  pleasure 's  the  theme,  and  sweet  smilea 

are  the  trest ; 
Our  morning's  a  round  of  good.humonr*d 

delight. 
And  we  rattle  in  comfort  to  pleasure  at 

night. 

^'  In  the  country,  how  sprightly !  our  visits 

we  make. 
Through  ten  miles  of  mud,  for  formality's 

sake; 
With  the  coachman  in  drink,  and  the  moon 

in  a  fog, 
And  no  thought  in  our  heads,  but  a  ditch 

or  a  bog. 

"  In  town,  weVe  no  use  for  the  skies  over 

head. 
For  when  the  sun  rises,   we're  going  to 

bed. 
And  as  for  that  old.fashion'd  virgin  the 

moon, 
She  shines  out  of  season,  like  satin  in 

June. 

<<  In  London  I  never  know  whst  I'd  be  '*  Your  magpies  and  stock-doves  may  flirt 

af,  among  trees. 

Enraptured  with  this,  and  enchanted  with  And  chatter  their  transports  hi  groves,  if 

that ;  they  please ; 

Tm  wild   with  the   sweets  of  variety's  But  a  house  is  much  more  (o  my  taste 

plan,  than  a  tree. 

And  life  seems  a  blessing  too  happy  for  And  for  groves,  oh !   a  flae  grove   of 

man,  chimneys  for  me. 
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^  In  town  let  me  liTe,  ud  in  town  let  me 

die; 
For  in  truth  I  eanHzelish  the  comitry, 

DOtL 

If  one  flivjf  luiTe  a  TilU  in  summer  to 

dweD, 
Ok,  give  me  the  aweet  shady  side  of  PalU 

MaUr 

George  IV.  was  too  old  when  he 
eime  to  Uie  throne  to  giro  much  ani- 
mation to  Eoglbh  society;  growing 
infirmities  had  already  nnfitted  him  to 
enjoy  the  life  of  which  he  had  so  long 
'  been  the  leader ;  the  bitterness  of  the 
party  whom  his  long  experience  en- 
abled him  to  know  to  the  core,  and 
whose  ambition,  once  checked,  was 
to  be  equalled  only  bv  their  anger, 
dtigusted  him  with  publie  men ;  and 
his  few  years  upon  the  throne  taught 
him  folly  the  royal  lesson,  of  the  joy- 
lesRiess  of  having  nothing  to  hope 
for.  Bat  his  earlier  years  exhibited 
an  elegance,  a  spirit,  and  an  ardour 
for  cnltiTating  the  accomplishments 
of  princely  rank,  new  among  English 
princes.  We  are  by  no  means  inclined 
to  be  his  indiscriminate  panegyrists; 
we  know  that  there  were  painful  cir- 
cumstances in  his  career,  blots  in  his 
hutory,  errors  of  judgment,  and  vices 
of  fashion,  wholly  injurious  to  the  con« 
eeption  of  a  great,  or  even  a  good 
man.  But  we  are  to  recollect  the 
temptations  of  a  rank  which  put  all 
eril  in  his  way ;  the  necessary  idle« 
ness  of  a  life  precluded  from  all  poli- 
dcal,  military,  and  civil  exertion  ;  the 
total  neutralization  of  his  talents,  in 
the  midst  of  a  people  engaged  in  the 
most  stirring  crisis  of  the  world ;  and, 
above  all,  his  associates.  With  Fox, 
Sheridan,  and  the  whole  body  of  the 
leading  Whigs  constantly  surround- 
ing him — ^men  whose  boast  it  was,  to 
plnnge  into  every  extravagance  of 
high  life— what  could  be  expected 
from  a  prince,  who  fell  into  their 
bands  a  boy,  and  whose  pecuniary  em- 
barrassments  left  him,  broken  down 
and  helpless,  in  their  hands,  to  the  mo- 
ment when  he  ascended  the  throne? — 
a  moment  of  which  he  boldly  availed 
himself,  to  spurn  the  whole  tribe  from 
him  at  once  and  for  ever. 

Bnt  he  had  an  original  fondness  for 
the  brilliant  and  sparkling  portions  of 
fife,  which,  if  he  had  been  called  ear- 
lier Into  the  place  of  power,  might 
have  given  a  new  character  to  Bri- 
tish society.  He  loved  the  arts ;  he 
eolleeted  paintings ;  ha  was  a  tasteful 


musician ;  and  his  knowledge  of  lite- 
rature was  classic  and  extensive.  We 
are  to  remember  too,  that,  brief  as  his 
reign  was,  and  feebly  as  he  was  se- 
conded by  the  habitual  sluggishness 
of  that  heaviest  of  ministers.  Lord 
Liverpool ;  yet  he  was  the  source  of 
all  the  admirable  improvements  which 
have  changed  the  face  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  London,  and  that  he  gave  the 
impulse  to  all  those  which  are  in  pro- 
gress ;  that  he  was  the  first  who  es- 
tablished a  '*  Royal  Academy  of  Li- 
terature," and  endowed  it  with  a  thou- 
sand pounds  a-year  out  of  his  privy 
purse — an  endowment  which  the  lite- 
rature-loving Whigs  took  away  un- 
der his  successor,  and  whose  loss,  of 
course,  cramped  the  efforts  of  a  so- 
ciety which  might,  in  a  few  years, 
have  equalled  the  fame  of  the  **  French 
Academy"  of  Louis  Qnatorze,  and 
collected  within  it  the  chief  literary 
names  of  England  and  of  Europe ; 
and  that  he  was  the  chief  patron  and 
promoter  of  the  first  attempt  made  to 
place  historical  painting  in  England 
on  a  national  footing,  and  to  establish 
a  National  Gallery.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  say,  how  important  those  ob- 
jects  are  in  a  national  point  of  view  ; 
or  in  what  manner  they  have  since 
been  pursued.  Bnt  those  services 
must  not  be  forgotten,  when  the  me- 
mory of  George  IV.  is  to  be  brought 
into  judgment  with  posterity. 

Morris  was  a  Whig,  but  he  was  a 
generous  and  rationed  one;  and  he 
could  see  and  honour  the  public  spi- 
rit with  which  the  Regent  preferred 
the  people  to  a  party,  and  abandoned 
the  worthless  companions  of  his  idle 
hours,  when  he  was  called  on  to  fulfil 
the  duties  of  a  throne.  He  celebrated 
this  conduct  in  some  bold  and  flowing 
lines: — 

"  When  Europe,  released  from  fierce 
Tyranny's  away, 

Saw  the  dark  Reign  of  Terror  chased 
proudly  away, 

While  a  demon,  in  mischief  and  madness, 
bad  shown 

That  to  seek  others*  ruin  leads  sure  to  oar 
own; 

Let  the  heart  of  Old  England,  just,  gen- 
erous, and  brave. 

Keep  the  meed  of  that  blessing  her  con- 
stancy gave. 

«  Though  the  deeds  of  all  nations,  with 

emulous  claim. 
On  the  tablet  of  Glory  have  bltfpn'd  their 

fame, 
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Had  the  (rtuorei  of  Britain  not  (low*d 

in  full  tide, 
AU  their  glory  had  lunk,  ali  their  struggle 

had  died. 
To  the  Prince  of  Old  England  loud  be  the 

applause, 
The  niaiospring  of  acliooa  and  soul  of  the 

Cause. 

«*  Yest  'twas  BriUln's  own  prinee,  who^ 

with  Valour's  firm  hand, 
For  the  rescue  of  man  pour*d  the  wealth 

of  the  land ; 
And  in  spite  of  the  malice  that  Faction 

had  huri*d, 
Hath  spread  the  blest  mantle  of  Peace 

o'er  the  world ! 
'Twasthis  strong  British  prop  that  sua- 

tain'd  the  world^s  mind, 
Till  the   Earth's  brarest  heroes   struck 

home  for  mankind." 

But  it  is  time  to  say  a  parting  word 
of  th0  writer  of  all  those  various 
Terses.  Captain  Charles  Morris  had 
a  kind  of  hereditary  title  to  two  pur- 
sttitsy  once  closely  allied— hardship  and 
soldiership.  His  father  was  a  captain^ 
and  a  poet.  He  had  also  a  collateral 
right ;  for  bis  brother,  Captain  Thomas 
Morrisi  was  also  a  poet,  and  a  rather 
Toluminous  one.  Bui  the  family  fame 
has  bedn  eclipsed  in  bis  own  ;  and| 
whatever  might  be  the  military  laOrels 
of  bis  line>  all  its  Paroassian  laurels 
devolved  upon  his  own  head.  Charles 
was  one  of  four  sons,  and  born  in 
London.  His  father  dying  in  his'  in- 
fancy,  he  was  educated  by  his  mother, 
an  intelligent  woman,  who  lived  to  the 
great  age  of  95.  He  entered  the  17th 
foot  at  an  early  period,  his  brother 
being  a  captain  in  the  corps,  and  tbo 
gallant  regiment  being  almost  a  fa« 
mily  one,  three  generations  of  his 
blood  having  served  in  it.  The  young 
officer  went  to  America,  where  be 
served  for  some  time,  previously  to  the 
War  of  Independence.  On  his  return 
to  England,  he  exchanged  into  the 
cavalry,  and  obtained  a  commission 
in  the  Royal  Irish  dragoons.  But  his 
spirit,  gay,  courtly,  and  fashionable, 
evidently  desired  a  closer  intercourse 
with  the  town.  He  accordingly  ex- 
changed into  the  Life  Guards,  where 
he  found  the  celebrated  Captain  Top- 
liaro,  then  acting  as  adjutant,  and  as 
much  distinguished  for  his  attention  to 
discipline,  as  he  was  afterwards  for 
the  pleasantry  and  eccentricity  of  his 
prif  ate  life.  This  was  exactly  the  in- 
tercourse suited  to  his  taste.  He  was 
now;Q  the  ifiidst  of  a  cirple  of  gpallant 
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gentlemen,  uniting  the  scholar  with 
the  soldier,  and  adorning  their  bold 
profession  with  the  graces  of  aecom« 
plished  life.  In  process  of  time  he 
married  a  widow,  the  relict  of  Sir 
William  Stanhope ;  and  as  war  at  this 
period  had  not  yet  shown  his  wrinkled 
front,  and  the  routine  duty  of  a  regiment 
could  not  occupy  much  of  his  time,  his 
original  propensities  flowed  back  upon 
him,  ana  he  plunged  into  poetry. 

But  a  period  soon  arrived,  in  which 
politics  occupied  all  minds.  'The  strug- 
gles of  Whig  and  Tory  for  power  involv- 
ed or  interested  every  class  of  the  com- 
munity ;  and  Captam  Morris,  always 
ardent  and  unhesitating,  and  captivated 
by  the  social  manners  of  Fox,  a  leader 
eminently  formed  to  please,  poured  out 
Whig  verses  with  the  rapidity,  and 
not  seldom  with  the  power,  of  an  en- 
thusiast. But  of  this,  too,  there  was 
an  end.  Fox,  perpetually  baffled,  and 
become  desperate,  in  his  wild  advo* 
cacy  of  the  French  Revolntion,  ran  so 
far  before  even  his  own  party,  that  he 
was  left  alone.  All  the  manlier  and 
better  informed  of  the  Whigs  grew 
afraid  to  follow  a  leader,  whose  an- 
tics startled  the  sobriety  of  the  em- 
pire. The  question  now  was  between 
England  and  France.  The  party  was 
finally  broken  up,  and  Fox,  with  an 
aflfectation  of  disdain  which  he  could 
not  fee),  and  the  consciousness  of  ruin, 
as  a  head  of  public  council,  from  which 
even  his  subsequent  momentary  pos- 
session of  power  could  not  even  restore 
him ;  abandoned  Parliament,  and  de« 
clared  himself  to  have  abjured  public 
life.  All  the  chief  Parliamentary 
Whigs  now  ranged  themselves  on  the 
side  of  Ministers,  for  the  national  ae* 
curity.  The  principal  private  ones 
connected  themselves  more  closely 
with  the  prince,  for  the  sake  of  pri- 
vate friendship.  Morris,  whose  habits 
had  none  of  the  bitterness  of  political 
strife,  was  now  among  the  favourite 
associates  of  Carlton  House,  adopted 
the  public  feelings  of  the  prince ;  and, 
when  the  final  schism  occurred  with 
the  Greys  and  Grenvilles,  had  no  he- 
sitation in  making  his  choice  between 
the  prince  and  the  part^  which  had 
daringly  professed  its  oetermination 
to  rule.  On  this  occasion  he  produce4 
some  of  his  bold  and  powerful  songs. 
This  connexion,  too,  ceased  to  exist. 
The  misfortune  of  long  life  is,  that  it 
deprives  roan  of  all  the  associates  who 
inad^  its  path  pleasant,  and  leayes  thp 
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pilgrim  to  ton  his  way  aloDe.  The 
poet  has  some  Umehing  Jines  on  this 
idsa—writtea  in  advanced  age.  They 
areentitled^ 

VaiENDB  ALL  GONB  1 

**  Uj  fritadt  of  youthy  mtnhood,  and  age. 

At  ImigUi  an  all  \md  In  the  grouod; 
Am  valt  1  Mtnd  on  life's  stag*, 

With  Bothiag  but  Tscancf  ronad. 
I  wuder,  bewilder*d  and  lost, 

Withoat  ittpalsey  or  interest,  or  view; 
And  all  hope  of  my  heart  is^  at  most. 

To  soon  bid  the  desert  adieu." 

After  making  some  general  re- 
marks on  the  regret  with  which  all 
men  of  the  world  must  look  back  on 
the  errors  of  their  career,  he  grace- 
fnllyt  and  we  think  piously^  doses 
with  this  stanza^ 

"  Bnt  this  dereUct  state  of  mui*B  lot, 

That  fhte  to  the  aged  ordains. 
Bids  thebeert  torn  iu  hopestohere  it  Miffht, 

Kor  seek  worldly  cute  for  its  pains. 
Tbas  I  tarn  from  the  past  and  the  loit. 

Close  the  Hew  my  life's  picture  sup* 
pISes, 
And  while  penitent  tears  pay  the  eosty 

Blot  (he  frottes  of  mirth  from  my  eyes.*' 

In  speaking  of  this  writer,  we  by  no 
means  desire  to  place  him  in  any  rery 
hig^  rank  of  his  own  delightful  art. 
He  waa  not  bom  to  figure  among  the 
**  Dii  majomm  gentium.*'  Bnt  he 
was  a  man  ef  a  decidedly  poetic  spirit, 
wUeheren  in  the  habitual  distractions 
of  a  town  life  could  not  be  kept  down ; 
he  was  among  the  first,  if  not  the  first 
lyrical  writer  of  his  day ;  and  though 
he  may  yield  to  some  in  richnesSi  and 
others  in  flrOf  he  has  combined  quali- 
ties which  ought  to  transmit  his  name 
to  the  ftitare  generation. 

In  the  same  spirit  are  some  floe 
linea  on  the  Demolition  of  the  Star-and<» 
Garter  TaTcm  in  Pall- Mall,  a  hotel  in 
wiiidh  many  of  the  most  showy  cote- 
fiea  of  his  time  had  assembled.  The 
extinction  of  Carlton  HousCf.at  the 
same  time»  seemed  to  him  ominous  of 
the  end  of  his  intereoniae  with  Lou. 
den  life.     The  linea  are  remarkably 


tender  and  graceful.    He  first  alludes 
to  the  ruins  of  the  hotel  :-* 

"  Farewell  for  ever !— thus,  then,  falls  at 

last 
The  roof  where  all  my  proudest  days  had 

past, 
l¥here  Mirth,  enthroned  in   splendour^ 

held  her  reign, 
And  royal  Toices  echo'd  stfll  the  strain ; 
That  roof,  where  minds  with  Li(b*8  high 

polish  stored, 
Still  graced  the  banquets  of  her  glowing 

board;* 
Where  Wit  and  Wisdom  mingled  grave 

and  gay, 
And  Reason  join'd  in  Fancy's  brightest 

plhy. 
Farewell,  farewell  1  a  sad  memento  ]ie» 
How  Fame's  lost  lustre  dims  the  sorrow- 
ing eye. 
And    bids  the  heart,    long    cheer*d   by 

Fsncy*8  beam. 
Sink  in  sad  languor  o'er  the  fleeting  dream. 
Again  farewell  I  for  ill  my  sight  can  bear 
Thy  crumbling  ruins,  once  so  famed  and 

fair." 

In  the  Star-and-Gsrteif  TaTem>  the 
chief  fashionable  clubs  had  their  din« 
nen,  and  among  the  rest  the  **  Dilet* 
tanti/*  composed  of  the  principal  tra- 
Teiled  noblemen  and  accomplished 
gentlemen  of  England.  He  then 
briefly  touches  on  the  overthrown 
palace  of  the  prince^  where  he  had 
passed  so  many  delightful  years  :^^ 

'*  Down  falls  the  palace,  too  I-*and  now 

I  see 
The  street,  a  path  of  deadly  gloom  to  me : 
And  as  I  range  the  town,  I  sighing  say, 
*'  Turn  from  Pali- Mall,  *tls  now  no  more 

thy  way; 
Thy  once-loved  shady  side,  oft  praised 

before, 
Shorn  from  Earth's  face,  now  hears  Ihy 

strains  no  more ; 
And  where  thy  Muse  long  plied  her  wd- 

come  toil. 
Cold  Speculation  barters  out  the  soil.* 
Thus  sinks  the  scene — thus  proud  eitttH 

tions  rest, 
TlMt  Ibndly  warm*d  so  long  ray  fiatter'd 

breast  3<— 
Let  me  forget^  then,  till  that  fiitel  day. 
Which  sweeps  ny  timewem  ftame^  like 

thinoi  away." 
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HINTS  TO    authors; 
SECOND  SERIES. 
No.  I. 
ON  THE  IMPRESSIVE. 


I  CLAIM  no  merit — xaj  modesty  is 
well  known  to  all  the  world — ^but  I 
merely  mention  the  following  facts^ 
and  leave  an  envious  public  to  draw 
what  conclusions  it  likes.  At  the  re- 
quest of  the  whole  literary  world  I 
published  a  series  of  essays  under  the 
name  of  Hints  to  Authors,  in  which 
I  endeavoured  to  obviate  the  difficulties 
that  were  usually  supposed  to  attend 
original  composition.  I  laid  down 
rules  for  the  attainment  of  all  the 
beauties  of  style,  whether  elegant  or 
sublime  ;  and  since  the  period  of  their 
appearance,  it  is>  I  flatter  myself,  im- 
possible to  be  denied,  that  a  very  great 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  literature 
of  my  age  and  country.  We  have  no 
•'  W  averley  Novels"  now,  with  their  ab- 
surd adherence  to  nature  and  probabi- 
lity— ^no  **Gertrudes  of  Wyoming'* with 
their  sickening  simplicity — ^nor  ''Mari- 
ners of  England**  with  their  disgusting 
vigour  and  vulgar  enthusiasm.  No, 
thanks  to  my  infallible  rules  for  the  con- 
coction of  novels  and  poems,  we  have 
— —  and  -- — !  I  do  not  mention  names 
—.but  I  think  I  can  see  in  the  number 
of  my  recent  disciples  the  burly  eoun. 
tenance  of  a  Mrs  —  and  the  bright 
soul-illumined  eyes  of  a  Lady  — . 
And  vet  only  half  my  work  is  done. 
I  shall  not  rest  satisfied  with  my  bene- 
volent efforts  till  I  have  succeeded  in 
making  authorship  universal — till  there 
shall  live  no  man,  no  woman,  and  very 
few  children,  who  shall  not  have  written 
a  book.  Oh  I  golden  days  of  all-pervad- 
ing taste  and  talent,  when  wasoerwo- 
men  shall  be  advertised  for  who  can 
get  up  fine  linen  and  romances, — and 
in  short  when  my  Hints  (sold  separately 
at  half-a-guinea—see  advertisement), 
instead  of  being  restricted  to  a  moiety 
of  mankind,  shall  be  addressed  to  the 
whole  human  race.  In  anticipation  then 
of  that  happy  period,  let  me  proceed 
with  so  praiseworthy  an  undertaking, 
and  macadamize  the  way  to  the  very 
portal  of  the  Temple  of  Fame.  But 
first,  as  I  have  thought  it  right  to 
sound  in  some  small  degree  the  trumpet 
of  my  own  glory  in  announcing  the 
success  of  my  labours,  let  me  also 
confess  with  shame  and  con  fusion  of 
face,  that  there  are  some  blinded  and 
l^orant  qiort^ls  on  whom  my  advices 


have  positively  no  effect  whatever. 
First  among  these  is  an  individual, 
who,  in  defiance  of  every  rule  1  laid 
down,  has  written  a  book  called  the 
'<  Interdict's—a  novel  in  three  volumes 
—without  any  French  or  foreign  lan- 
guage in  it  whatsoever,  and,  therefore, 
which  has  no  pretensions  to  the  gen- 
teel—full of  genuine,  natural,  hearty 
humour,  and,  therefore,  lays  no  claim 
to  the  facetious — in  short,  a  work  that 
seems  to  belong  to  a  very  different 
school  from  any  of  which  I  have  yet 
taken  notice — and  I  therefore  leave 
Mrs  Steward  to  the  congenial  society 
of  such  people  as  Miss  Ferricr  and 
Miss  Edgeworth. 

Secondly f  I  wash  my  hands  of  Miss 
Ellen  Pickering,  whose  *<  Squire**  was 
written  in  defiance  of  all  my  rules,  and 
whose  **  Fright*'  is  also  very  different 
from  the  compositions  of  any  of  my 
disciples.  Thirdly^  I  give  notice^  that 
I  disclaim  all  connexion  with  a  young 
person  of  the  name  of  Max  Went- 
worth,  who  talks  like  a  gentleman 
without  any  apparent  effort,  and  runs 
trippingly  through  his  three  volumes, 
as  if  he  had  cost  no  trouble  to  his  au~ 
thor — a  grievous  fault ;  -for,  unless 
you  toil  and  struggle,  and  let  people 
see  how  horribly  difficult  you  find  it  to 
invent  or  support  your  characters  and 
conversation,  who,  do  you  think,  will 
give  you  any  credit  forit?— Therefore, 
above  all  things,  be  as  stiff  in  your 
style  as  you  can— show  that  every 
sentence  is  the  result  of  hard  thinking, 
and  that  your  work  is  actually  the  pro- 
duce of  sheer  unassisted  fancy»  and 
has  nothing  to  do  with  your  know- 
ledge of  life  or  power  of  observation. 

Read   ;— that's  all.      There  is 

but  one  other  preliminary  I  wish  to 
mention  before  entering  seriously  upon 
my  task ;  and  that  is,  the  infinite  gra- 
titude I  owe  to  Mr  Rowland  HiU  and 
the  Penny  Postage.  One  half  of  the 
letters  I  receive  from  parturient  au- 
thors, would  have  lodged  me  very 
snugly  in  the  Fleet  at  the  ancient  rate  ; 
for  there  is  this  very  great  peculiari- 
ty in  my  correspondence,  that  the 
farther  people  live  from  civilized  life, 
and  the  fewer  opportunities  they  havo 
had  of  mixing  in  society,  the  more 
prolific  they  are  iu  novels  of  life  and 
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Thus  I  have  had  numer-    reverse  this  stafe  of  things^  and  asto* 


numners, 

ous  appticatioDs  for  hints  towards  the 
completion  of  *'  Peeps  into  Almack's^" 
**  Devonabire  House/'  and  other  worka 
of  that  description^  from  cattle-dealers 
in  the  Orkneys.  *'  Metternich,  or  the 
fate  of  Europe,"*  vas  sent  up  to  me 
from  a  street  in  Glasgow  called  the 
Gorbals,  with  a  request  that  I  would 
be  kind  enough  to  insert  the  names  of 
some  streets  and  palaces  in  Vienna-— 
and  of  the  prime  ministers  of  the  vari- 
ous kingdoms  with  which  Mettemich 
had  diplomatic  relations*  It  was  writ- 
ten in  a  gentle  female  hand^  and  was 
in  most  instances  correctly  spelt,  un- 
less where  she  had  occasion  to  men- 
tion the  names  of  any  German  towns, 
where  she  seemed  alwdys  to  have  co- 
pied the  medical  guide  of  Dr  Granville^ 
aod»  in  bumble  imitation  of  that  liter- 
ary Sangrado,  to  have  spilt  the  con- 
sonants of  the  alphabet  on  them  at 
hazard.  Having  now  cleared  my  way, 
I  proceed  to  the  business  of  this  paper. 

The  style  of  writing  most  sure  of 
success  in  the  present  day  is  evidently 
the  Impressive.  One  must  think  in 
italics  in  order  to  be  popular;  for 
plain  matter-of-fact  narrative,  and 
even  attempts  at  humour,  or  pathos, 
have  no  chance  against  the  thrilling 
school.  People  don't  like  to  have 
their  feelings  gradually  interested  by 
the  skilful  developement  of  a  charac- 
ter, or  to  be  led  on,  step  by  step,  to 
see  the  workings  of  some  real  human 
passion  in  people  of  real  human  flesh 
and  blood — they  prefer  to  have  their 
feelings  roused  as  by  the  bursting  of  a 
mine,  and  to  have  presented  to  them 
some  combination  of  startling  contra- 
^ctions,  such  as  a  most  honourable 
and  highly  religious  murderer — a  can** 
nibal  studying  for  the  church — or  an 
atheist  made  Lord  Mayor.  Since 
thb  is  the  public  taste,  all  that  I  have 
to  do»  is.  to  enable  any  one  who  likes 
to  gratify  it  to  the  utmost.  And, 
lucUly,  there  is  not  the  slightest  diffi- 
culty in  attaining  the  foremost  rank 
in  that  style  of  composition. 

First,  with  regard  to  the  subject, 
let  it  be  what  is  commonly  called  low  ; 
let  your  personages  be  the  frequenters 
of  gin-shops  and  the  refuse  of  jails, 
but  animate  them  with  as  noble  and 
elevating  sentiments  as  you  can.  It 
would  be  nothing  very  amazing  to 
introduce  a  young  nobleman  with  the 
sentiments  and  manners  of  a  pick- 
pocket or  a  prize-fighter.  Such  in- 
stances are,  unfortunately,  not  alto- 
gether unheard  of  in  real  life;  but 
the  triumph  of  your  art  will  be  to 


nish.  the  world  with  the  presentment 
of  some  young  Dutch  Sam  with  the 
philanthropy  of  Howard,  and  the 
learning  of  Person.  Young  ladies  of 
every  degree — the  duke's  daughter 
and  the  barber's — will  consider  the 
character  delightfully  natural  and  in* 
teresting ;  and  ten  to  one  the  admira- 
tion will  be  warmest  on  the  part  of 
the  high-born  damsel.  Perhaps  the 
same  profound  ignorance  that  makes 
all  the  mysteries  of  high  life  so  in^ 
tensely  fascinating  to  young  ladies  in 
country  villages — to  the  wives  of  quiet 
respectable  clergymen  and  unambi- 
tious squires — has  the  same  effect  on 
Lady  Belinda  with  regard  to  the 
heroes  and  heroines  of  bridewells  and 
tap-rooms.  If  you  could  manage  to 
lay  your  scene  in  Portsmouth  dock- 
yard, and  fill  your  whole  novel  with 
convicts  and  nothing  else,  your  for- 
tune would  be  made.  A  benevolent 
parricide  with  chains  on  his  legs  would 
be  a  captivating  subject,  with  a  power- 
fully wrought  description  of  an  at- 
tempt to  escape  while  the  dockyard 
and  ships  in  harbour  had  been  hu- 
manely set  on  fire.  This,  with  a  few 
scenes  from  the  interior  of  the  hulks, 
the  friendships  and  hatreds  that  diver- 
sify those  horrible  depositaries  of  vir- 
tuous theft  and  praiseworthy  homi- 
cide, would  be  sure  to  sell  your  book, 
if  you  would  be  particular  in  follow- 
ing my  instructions  as  to  style.  Never 
name  any  thing,  however  small  or 
unimportant,  without  a  strong  epithet. 
If  your  hero,  for  instance,  asks  in 
some  moment  of  enthusiasm  for  a 
glass  of  gin,  call  it  ''the  horror- 
darkened  cup  of  that  appalling  bever- 
age." He  drank  a  jug  of  beer — "  He 
revelled  in  the  foam-covered  liquid^ 
he  swallowed  it  wildly,  furiously — 
paused  for  breath — again  sank  his 
mouth,  chin,  nose  into  the  gigantic 
tankard,  and  with  a  deep  gulp  of 
satisfaction,  tossed  the  empty  utensil 
into  the  fire,  and  with  an  appalling 
oath  that  shook  the  rafters  of  the  crazy 
barn,  shouted,  ''Tis  done,  ha!  ha! 
I've  swigged  it  all — all — every  drop, 
ha  !  ha ! '"  You  see  at  once  the  pic- 
turesqueness  of  the  latter  mode  of 
description  ;  and  yet  you  will  observe, 
after  all,  that  it  expresses  exactly  the 
same  event  as  the  first  miserable  sen- 
tence, namely,  the  fact  of  his  drink- 
ing some  beer. 

In  tbe  next  place,  be  very  particu- 
lar in  your  descriptions  of  scenery. 
Whenever  you  have  occasion  to  intro- 
duce the  moon,  do  it  in  blank  verse. 
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but  print  in  the  usual  type.  It  has  a 
fine  eflfeet.  The  same  principle  ap- 
plies also  to  general  reflpctiods>  par- 
ticularly on  the  uncertainty  of  life> 
the  advantages  of  a  disregard  of  lav 
and  morality,  or  other  subjects  of  that 
kind.  With  regard  to  what  a  set  of 
pedantic  blockheads  are  pleased  to 
call  the  '*  keeping**  of  a  character, 
treat  it  with  the  contempt  it  deserves. 
Shew  your  rersatility  by  painting  the 
same  character  in  a  different  light  in 
every  chapter.  The  contrasts  between 
what  the  reader  expects  and  what 
you  describe,  are  great  strokes  of  art. 
Thus,  when  you  leave  the  hero  at  the 
end  of  the  first  volume  in  the  act  of 
making  his  dying  speech  at  the  gal- 
lows, be  sure  to  open  your  second 
volume  with  the  same  hero  mounted 
on  a  fiery  grey,  curveting  down 
Regent  Street  to  the  admiration  of  all 
beholders. 

Your  similes  must  all  be  drawn 
from  the  most  solemn  objects  you 
can  think  of ;  and,  above  all  things, 
be  very  copious  in  the  use  of  the  word 
hell.  You  cannot  mention  it  too  often. 
Infinity — eternity  ^blood — ocean,  and 
abyss,  are  also  to  be  scattered  plenti- 
fully over  every  page— an  unfinish- 
ed sentence  is  sometimes  very  effect- 
ive. A  rigid  adherence  to  these  rules, 
with  a  plentiful  disregard  of  gram- 
mar or  probability,  will  enable  you  to 
take  your  place  among  the  chief  de- 
nizens of  the  Impressive  Literature  of 
England.  I  close  this  lucubration,  as 
usual,  with  a  specimen,  to  which  I 
have  given  the  taking  title  (though 
without  the  slightest  connexion  with 
the  contents)  of — Jioo  Snaoo  ;  0R9 
THE  MoDEaN  Hyperion. 

Chafter  J.^The  Dutch  Ctoeh^ 
The  ArrivaL 

The  wind,  that  had  been  blowing  a 
hurricane  of  vast  and  overwhelming 
vehemence  and  impetuosity  all  dar, 
had  subdued  its  sullen  mood,  and  only 
growled  at  fitful  intervals,  as  if  in  an- 
ger at  its  prey  having  escaped  it,  at 
about  twenty  minutes  past  eight  on 
Wednesday  evening  the  fourth  of  De- 
cember, seventeen  hundred  and  five. 
Gust  succeeded  gust  with  fearful  ir- 
regularity t  momentarily,  a  wilder 
howl  tose  dismally  amidst  the  lesser 
shrieks  of  the  agonized  elements,  and 
suddenly  a  calm — dull,  dead,  mo- 
tionless as  an  inanimate  flake  of  moon- 
light— added  a  new  ghaatliness  to  the 
tempest  by  the  very  absence  of  the 
f^ppalling  noise  which  ha4  hitherto 


marked  its  power.  Thrcmgh  the  tMck 
darkness  that  aoeompatlied  thie  wild 
war  of  nature,  the  traveller  who 
should  have  passed  the  little  wayside 
public-house)  known  to  the  ft»w  neigh- 
bouring rustics  who  frequented  it  by 
the  name  of  the  Brindled  Bullock, 
might  have  descried  a  pde  light  east 
across  the  road  from  the  upper  portion 
of  the  window  of  the  tap-room.  The 
lower  half  was  shrouded  from  etter- 
nal  view  by  a  thick  red  curtain,  pro- 
bably of  dyed  worsted,  or  some  equal- 
ly common  material.  The  light  flick- 
ered across  the  road,  and  illuminated 
the  gable  end  of  a  low  stable  near  the 
roof,  while  the  door  and  all  the  conti- 
guous parts  were  shrouded  in  impene- 
trable gloom.  On  this  occasion  the 
little  tap-room  was  fuller  than  usual. 
Some  fkrmers,  who  had  been  attend- 
ing a  large  market  held  in  a  consider- 
able town  about  fifteen  miles  to  the 
westward,  had  put  into  the  Brindled 
Bullock  for  shelter  from  the  storm ; 
and  the  astute  cares  of  Jeremiah  Bug- 
gies seemed  to  have  reconciled  them 
so  perfectly  to  their  compulsory  im- 
prisonment, that  they  showed  no  dis- 
position to  recede  from  their  eomfbrt- 
able  quarters  In  f^ont  of  a  blazing  fire. 
The  rest  of  the  company  consisted  of 
a  few  of  the  usual  frequenters  of  the 
house,  who  kept  themselves  modestly 
withdrawn  from  the  vicinity  of  their 
superiors,  and  satiated  their  animal 
propensities  with  bread  and  cheese  and 
a  small  modicum  of  ale. 

The  political  state  of  England  at 
the  date  at  which  our  story  commences 
was  complicated  and  disturbed.  The 
tyrannical  conduct  of  Henry  VIII.,  in 
pursuance  of  the  league  into  which  he 
entered  against  the  liberties  of  both 
countries  with  the  ambitious  and  mer- 
cenary Louis  XIV.  of  France,  had 
left  a  difficult  task  to  his  snccessor^the 
noble  and  imperious  Anne.  The  war 
with  the  united  republics  of  Holland 
and  America  eihausted  the  finances 
of  the  country,  whilst  a  threatened  In- 
vasion by  the  Neapolitans  and  Bohe-^ 
mians  made  even  the  most  resolute 
tremble  for  the  fate  of  Britain.  Marl- 
borough had  not  yet  risen,  like  a  si- 
rocco fresh  from  the  brimstone  plains 
of  arid  desolation,  to  sweep  into  insig- 
nificance the  banded  armies  of  foreign 
and  domestic  foes.  The  thunderbolt 
lay  sleeping,  like  a  swan  upon  the  wa- 
ters of  a  lake.  It  was  soon  to  burst 
forth  In  its  desolating  yedgeance,  and 
laugh,  in  the  exulting  spirit  of  its  self^ 
conscious  omnipotence^  at  all  thepunr 
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eilbrttoflto  opponeiltf.  Id  these  tre- 
mendouf  eireiiBStanoes  it  is  not  won- 
dcrfel  thai  the  eoiiTenatioDy  even  of 
the  lover  onien»  wm  of  »  higher  cast 
than  night  have  been  expected  in  more 
peaceful  tioMS.  Men's  minds  were 
sharpened^  as  on  a  nether  millstone, 
amidst  the  jarrings  of  so  many  yarying 
elements,  radiating  to  one  centre  from 
a  common  focus.  Though  dealing  in 
eom  and  eattle,  they  were  the  coun- 
trymen of  Clarendon  and  Chatham. 
These  names  were  a  beacon  to  guide 
tliem  in  that  stormy  sea*  OTor  which 
brooded  the  darkness  of  a  curse— a 
Taponr  as  of  men*s  groans.  Oh  I  if 
the  mag^e  of  a  mighty  name,  the 
thrilling  power  that  Utcs  within  its 
sound,  were  known  to  those  who 
guide  our  country's  fate,  they  would 
be  loth  to  bury  in  oblivion  the  names 
of  the  great  dead  who  Hto  for  ever  I 

«<  I  am  no  friend  to  the  finesses  of  di- 
plomacy,*'  obserred  Farmer  Wiggins 
of  Towceater,  a  large  square-built 
nan,  in    the  ordinary  dress  of  the 
period,  high  jack-boots  with  military 
spurs,  a  long  rilver- handled  sword,  buff 
doublet   and  Spanuh  sombrero  sur- 
mounted with  red  ostrich  feathers— <'  It 
hurts  the  delicacy  of  the  moral  sense, 
and  seems  to  me  scarcely  in  accordance 
with  the  eternal  fitness  of  things." 
'*  Very  true,"  replied  a  yeoman  of 
about  the  same  age,  but  more  humbly 
appareled  In  slashed  silk  doublet  and 
bigh-heeled  shoes—'*  the  same  obser- 
vation has  frequently  occurred  to  me : 
the  Tigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  is 
undoabtedly  our  duty  at  the  present 
time,  and  the  only  object  of  apprehen- 
sion is,  that  the  imposition  of  new  taxes 
may  give  rise  to  popular  discontent.*' 
'*  if  they  do  not  lay  the  impost  upon 
hops,*'  obeerred  Jerry  Buggies  with 
a  smile,  "  I  shall  have  no  objection  to 
tbctr  fiscal  regulaUons.**     «  Hops!" 
interrupted  one  of  the  rustics,  **  me- 
thtnks.  Master  Buggies,  you  may  rest 
quite  easy  on  that  point,  as  much  as 
I  should  if  the  tax  were   imposed 
on  carriages  and  four."     There  was 
a  bud  laugh  at  this  sally.    **  The 
knave!''    muttered    the    discomfited 
landlord,  «<  he  seems  to  know  I  adul- 
terate ;**  tlien  speaking  aloud,  he  said, 
"  Gentlemen,  if  the  thunder  to-night 
does  not  turn  the  beer  in  the  cellar 
Bonr,  it  will  be  a  convincing  proof  of 
the  excellence  of  the  materials.*' 

While  this  interesting  and  charac- 
teristic conversation  was  proceeding, 
the  eyes  of  a  good  many  of  the  quests 


were  attracted  to  the  eccentric  motions 
of  the  Boots  attached  to  the  establish* 
ment.  He  was  a  tall,  sallow-com- 
plexioned  man,  of  perhaps  five  or  six- 
and-twenty  years  of  age.  There  was 
something  indescribably  awful  in  the 
wild  glance  of  the  blood- shot  eyes, 
which,  from  time  to  time,  he  cast  on 
the  window.  It  seemed  as  if  they 
had  grown  red,  from  constant  gazing 
on  the  glowing  embers  of  infinity. 
Great  whiskers,  of  a  hue  rivalling  that 
of  molten  lava,  shook  their  shaggy 
magnificence  over  either  cheek,  and 
prolonged  themselves  to  the  very  verge 
of  his  white  and  rieidly  compressed 
lips.  He  leaped  up  from  time  to  time, 
as  if  under  the  agency  of  some  inter- 
nal irresistible  power,  and  gazed  on 
the  worm-eaten  Dutch  clodc,  which 
ducked,  like  a  gigantic  broad- faced 
hen  over  her  numerous  chickens,  the 
minutes—*'  Not  yet,  not  yet  I"  he  ut- 
tered in  a  deep  deprecatory  tone, "  Gra- 
cious Heavens  I  not  yet ! " 

The  spectators  gazed  on  him  in  si- 
lent astonishment:  some  more  cou- 
rageous than  the  rest  had  cTcn  some 
thoughts  of  addressing  him ;  but  such 
is  the  power  of  vivid  and  intense 
emotion,  that  it  repels  the  haughtiest 
spirit,  and  forces  the  proudest,  tho 
noblest,  the  wisest,  to  recede  from  it 
in  involuntary  awe.  While  the  con- 
versation was  in  this  way  at  a  stand 
still,  suddenly,  through  the  low  wait- 
ings of  the  now-exhausted  storm,  a 
voice  was  heard  at  the  outside,  but  so 
Indistinctly  as  to  malM  it  impossible 
to  determine  what  the  precise  words 
were,  to  which  it  gave  utterance. 
Nearer  it  came,  and  nearer  stil),  then 
clearly  and  distinctly,  so  as  to  be 
heard  by  every  person  in  the  room, 
the  same  voice  exclaimed,  "  Boots, 
ahoyT — 

All  held  their  breaths — ^not  a  mus- 
cle was  moved— >the  individual  thus 
alluded  to  cast  one  last  glance  at  the 
face  of  the  Dutch  clock,  smiled  with 
an  expression  of  infinite  hallucination, 
and  in  a  voice  of  thunder  replied, 
«<  Coming,  sir  r* 

He  left  the  room,  the  company  felt 
as  if  a  dim  haggard  weight  were  lifted 
from  off  their  oppressed  bosoms.  The 
farmers  applied  more  lustily  to  their 
jugs  of  hot-and-hot — but  their  tran- 
quUlity  was  of  short  duration ;  a  sup- 
pressed groan,  which  increased  m 
vehemence  tUl  it  finally  rose  into  a 
shrill  unutterable  soream,  was  heard 
from  the  Uttlo  stable  across  the  rond^^s 
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a  sudden  rash  was  made  by  the  whole 
party  to  the  8pot»  but  nothiog  was 
discoverable  by  their  minutest  observa- 
tion— the  object  of  their  admiration, 
the  being  who  has  been  introduced  to 
our  readers  as  Boots,  was  nowhere  to 
be  found ;  the  marks  of  horses*  hoofs 
were  recent  upon  the  muddy  road«- 
but  no  one  of  the  guests  had  perceived 
the  departure  of  the  stranger,  whose 
voice  they  had  heard.  At  last,  round 
an  angle  of  the  wali^  to  which  the 
light  from  the  window  of  the  tap-room 
did  not  penetrate,  they  saw  a  sight  that 
froze  their  blood  with  horror.  With 
folded  arms,  and  head  proudly  elevated 
to  the  starless  sky,  they  recognised 
the  figure  of  a  man — at  his  feet  lay 
something — a  black  moveless  object, 
so  soiled  with  mud,  that  at  first  it 
seemed  only  an  inequality  in  the  soil. 
But  one  of  the  assistants,  on  putting 
his  hand  on  it,  found  beneath  his  touch 
the  lineaments  of  a  human  face — ho 
shrieked  with  horror— a  candle  was 
brought,  and  held  over  the  counte- 
nance thus  discovered.  It  was  ghastly 
pale,  and  deeply  streaked  with  blood. 
**  Murderer  1"  said  one  of  the  farmers, 
and  laid  his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of 
the  still  motionless  Boots. 


Hints  to  Aulhon,  [Jali. 

He  shook  not*— looked  not moved 

not — "  Come ! — ^to  prison  with  him  1 " 
One  stagger  forward— then  a  reel  to 
one  side — a  faint  groan,  and  the  indi- 
vidual thus  addressed  fell  tenselcM  on 
the  wet  and  slippery  ground. 


Chapter  II. — TTie  Recognition — 
The  Meeting — The  Struggle, 

It  was  with  a  bright  rejoicing  lul- 
laby of  buds  and  flowers^  and  sun- 
beams opening  on  the  dewy  lawn,  that 
morning — fresh  from  the  slumbers  of 
eternity  —  arose  next  day  at  a  very 
early  hour.  But  the  piercing  light 
penetrating  through  the  shattered  win- 
dow-shutters of  the  small  kitchen  of 
the  Brindled  Bullock,  had  no  other 
effect  on  the  group  assembled  round 
the  table  than  to  remind  them  that  as 
their  time  for  enjoyment  was  drawing 
to  a  close,  they  bad  better  ms^e  the 
most  of  it.  The  great  brown  can  was 
accordingly  replenished  without  more 
delay,  and  a  young  man,  with  a  severe 
recent  wound  on  his  forehead,  whose 
pale  and  emaciated,  but  still  noble  and 
intellectual  features,  bore  evidence  to 
the  efiects  of  his  libations,  struck  np 
the  following  song*^ 


1. 
Ye  jolly  pads,  ye  nimming  coves,  attend  unto  my  lay^ 
The  deeds  I  sing  of  bold  Bob  King,  who  clyed  the  shimming  fay,* 
His  douster's  nob  with  link  was  shog,f  his  hirry  was  garown'd,^ 
Both  calf-skinn*d  in  the  mackerel  sauce,§  and  so  the  thread  was  wound ; 
But  Bob,  he  was  aiiero  bold,  and  this  was  still  his  speech, 
rU  hug  the  post  or  cross  the  pond,||  but  curse  me  if  I  peach. 

Then  mizzle,  boys,  the  tankard  clink. 

And  swizzle,  boys,  tis  good  to  drink. 
Swizzle,  swizzle,  ho !  ho  1  ho  I 
2. 
It  was  one  mom  to  take  the  air  he  mounts  his  gallant  brown. 
And  trots  away  so  sprack  and  gay  north-west  of  Horsleydown ;  f 
His  barkers**  from  his  holster  beds  put  out  their  muzzles  black. 
And  his  borer ff  sharp  swung  in  its  sheath,  and  glittered  athis  back  ; 
Bob's  mind  was  turn'd  to  business  then,  and  so  he  made  his  speech, 
I'll  hug  the  post  or  cross  the  pond,  but  curse  me  if  I  peach. 

Then  mizzle,  boys,  &c.  &c. 
3. 
It  chanced  a  grazier  he  overtook,  his  pockets  filFd  with  gold. 
Says  Bob,  says  he,  *'  Your  servant  sir,  if  I  may  make  so  bold, 


*  Practised  the  thieviog  profession,      f  Mother's  neck  with  hemp  was  stretched. 

X  His  father  was  hanged. 

§  "  Calf-skinn'd  in  the  mackerel  sauce.*' — At  the  time  of  the  plague  of  London,' the 
prisoners'  dock  was  covered  with  fennel,  (the  ueual  accompaniment  of  mackerel,)  to 
prevent  infection,  and  the  cuefom  has  been  continaed  ever  since.  "  Calf-skino'd"— 
sworn  agtunst  by  kissing  the  testament. 

II  Be  banged,  or  transported. 

%  North-west  of  Horsleydown— Bagshot  Heath. 

»•  Pistols.  tt  Daggw. 
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The  nag  joa  ride  lifls  well  and  fast,  Td  like  to  try  his  pace* 
ril  bet  a  crown  my  tmsty  brown  shall  beat  him  in  a  race.  ^' 
**  Done!  '*  says  the  grazier — **  Done  I"  says  Bob,  and  then  he  made  his  speech* 
ni  hog  the  post  or  cross  the  pond,  but  corse  me  if  I  peach. 
Then  mizzle,  boys,  &c.  &c. 

4. 
«*  But  hold,"  says  Bob,  *'  we'll  do  it  square ;  my  horse  has  won  a  plate. 
And  therefore  it  wiU  not  be  fair  unless  he  carries  weight ; 
So  hand  me  out  your  canyass  bags,  I'll  ease  you  of  the  load ; 
I  scorn  to  take  aidTantage  of  a  friend  upon  the  road. 
Gome  hand  them  out,  be  quick,  be  quick ! "  and  then  he  made  his  speech, 
111  hog  the  post  or  cross  the  pond,  but  curse  me  if  I  peach. 
Then  mizzle,  boys,  &c.  &c, 

5. 
The  grazier  he  was  stout  and  bold,  and  a  sturdy  "  No  "  he  said, 
*•  Moy  horse*s  bock  wud  never  break  gif  I  wur  made  o'  lead." 
Bat  next  minute  by  the  merest  chance  a  bullet  punched  his  scrag. 
And  Bob's  stout  hand  by  accident  pulled  forth  the  canvass  bag. 
A  grunt — a  yeU — the  grazier  fell !  and  Bob  he  made  his  speech, 
rii  hug  the  post  or  cross  the  pond,  but  curse  me  if  I  peach. 

Then  mizzle,  boys,  the  tankard  clink. 

And  swizzle,  boys,  'tis  good  to  drink. 
Swizzle,  swizzle,  ho !  ho !  ho  I 


Wlule  the  applause  with  which  this 
effosion  was  received  shook  the  rafters 
of  the  apartment,  a  person,  in  whom 
it  was  easy  to  recognise  the  Boots 
of  the  preceding  evening,  whispered 
in  a  thrilling  tone  in  the  ear  of  the 
suiger^ 

"  So  you  came  last  night  ?  ** 

« I  did." 

''I  saw^you  round  the  comer  of 
the  stable,  and  knocked  you  into  a 
swound." 

<'  Into  a  puddle  you  would  say,  ha  I 
ha!  ha!** 

«  Laugh  not — ^you  know  not  me — I 
have  somewhat  to  tell  you." 

«  Tell  me  now." 

"  No— sufficient  that  I  know  you — 
Theodore!" 

"Ha!  who  calls?  Who  are  you? 
Where  have  we  met  ?"  exclaimed  the 
joung  man,  starting  up. 

"  Kest  quiet,"  resumed  the  other  in 
the  same  thrilling  whisper  as  before ; 
"knowest  thou  the  gibbet  on  the 
blasted  heath?" 

"I  do." 

''There!  to-night,  as  the  moon 
crosBes  the  blue  arch  of  midnight. 
Fail  not" — and  again,  he  added,  with 
a  look  in  which  the  essence  of  impene- 
trability was  powerfully  developed — 
''Theodore!" 

Who  was  he  ?  by  what  means  had 
he  gained  possession  of  what  was  evi- 
dently a  profound  secret?  What  use 
would  be  make  of  his  knowledge  ? 
The  youn^  man  held  down  his  head 
irhih  oofitafting  oyer  these  and  other 


similar  enquiries.  When  he  raised 
his  eyes  to  where  the  mysterious  being 
had  stood,  he  was  gone  I 

"  Did  any  of  you  see  him  ?  "  cried 
the  young  man.  "  Who  is  he?  what 
is  his  name?" 

**  Whom  do  you  mean  ?  "  answered 
a  chorus  of  voices. 

•*  The  man  who  was  here  beside  me 
this  moment,  with  light-green  eyes, 
blue  lips,  white  whiskers,  and  red 
mustaches." 

"  Why,  you  must  mean  the  Boots— 
him  that  brought  in  tbebecrjust  now." 

"  Ay,  but  his  name  ?  where  does 
he  come  from?  "  still  farther  enquired 
the  singer. 

"  That  we  know  not,"  replied  the 
other,  who  indeed  was  no  other  than 
Jeremiah  Buggies,  the  jovial  landlord 
of  the  Brindled  Bullock  himself.  "  He 
sometimes  speaks  as  if  he  were  of 
Yorkshire  or  Devonshire  by  birth ; 
but  we  never  enquired  the  exact  site 
of  his  parentage.  His  name,  however, 
is  a]common  one,  Methuselah  Gubb  "-.- 

"  Methuselah  I "  muttered  the  young 
man  in  a  disappointed  tone ;  **  Methu- 
selah—Gubb— -I  never  heard  it^  before  I 
strange,  very  strange! "  and  gradually 
he  withdrew  himself  from  the  circle, 
and  seemed  absorbed  in  his  own 
thoughts. 

It  is  a  strange  fact,  and  to  the  phi- 
losophic enquirer  presents  food  for 
serious  reflection,  that  by  some  strange 
concatenation  of  events,  night  almost 
always  follows  closely  upon  day.  Not 
so  surely  does  winter  Mow  vpriogi 
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or  summer  melt  melliflaotuly  into  the 
softening  dawn  of  autumn*  than  gaudy 
day  lays  down  his  garish  length  in  the 
broad  lap  of  our  great  mother  night. 
The  bright  and  twinkling  stars  that 
overhead  hold  silent  revelry»  and 
through  that  field  (so  deeply  blue*  so 
calm,  and  beautiful)  whirl  their  free 
courses  like  some  heaven<-born  steeds 
through  the  ethereal  pastures  of  the 
sky — these  —  the  eternal  candles-^ 
burning  on — on^n  through  count- 
less ages — these  outshine  the  gaudiest 
gala  night  of  poor  Vauzhall !  they  do 
indeed;  and  it  was  with  some  such 
sentiments  as  these  floating  through 
his  brain>  that  the  young  man*  whom 
we  shall  now,  for  Uie  sake  of  perspi- 
cuity, call  Theodore,  pursued  his  way 
across  the  heath  that  lay  about  two 
miles  to  the  north-east  of  the  Brindled 
Bullock. 

"  This  man  certainly  knows  me,"  he 
said ;  «  he  knows  my  name,  or,  at  least, 
one  of  the  appellations  I  hare  worn — 

and  when  '* he  gnashed  his  teeth 

as  he  spoke,  and,  as  if  afraid  of  con- 
tinuing the  train  of  remembrance  into 
which  his  thoughts  had  fallen,  he  com- 
menced whistling  LillibuUero.  But  it 
was  ineffectual.  *'  When  I  called  my- 
self Theodore,  there  was  still  some- 
thing good  and  pure  remaining  in  my 
disposition.  If  I  did  wrong,  I  repent- 
ed; if  I  robbed,  I  was  sorry ;  but 
murder! — ha!  murder  1"  ana  again 
he  whistled  LillibuUero. 

"  How  beautiful  she  was !"  he  con- 
tinued, "  and  how  true  and  trusting  I — 
Well,  well!  her  beauty  would  have 
been  on  the  wane  by  this  time,  for  it 
is  ten  years  ago,  and  she  was  Just 
nineteen.  At  nine  and- twenty  they 
are  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  hedge. 
Hallo  !  who  goes  there?" 

*'  A  friend— goodnight." 

"  Good*night — you  can  tell  me  how 
far  it  is  to  the  gibbet?" 

"  Yes— I  thought  from  your  voice 
you  were  on  your  way  to  the  gallows,'* 
said  the  man,  who  was  dressed  in  a 
waggoner*s  smock  frock ;  **  and  you  see 
I  wasn't  very  far  out — about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile— a  little  to  the  right.  Keep 
off  the  main  road,  which  you  will  be 
sure  to  know  by  the  rumbling  of  our 
caravans.  We  are  carrying  the  me- 
nagerie to  Bristol  fair,  and  I  have 
stept  on  a  bit  in  front,  to  procure  lodg- 
ing at  the  next  inn.*' 

With  thanks  on  the  part  of  Theo- 
dore, and  an  exchange  of  good-night, 
they  parted. 


ttinU  k>  Auihors.  [Stai* 

«'  That  fellow  saema  a  wit,  by  fais 
talk  about  the  gailowt/*  mattered 
Theodore.  ««  Tve  known  the  time, 
when,  for  half  the  provoeation,  his 
brains  would  have  spoilt  my  cudgel." 

Cutting  across  as  directed,  he  soon 
saw  the  object  of  his  seareh-^a  plain 
black  beam  dimly  relieved  against  the 
now  murky  sky— but  no  one  near. 
**  He  has  deceived  me--this  Methu- 
selah Gubb_and,  if  so,"  he  added, 
with  a  grim  smile,  while  he  touched 
the  point  of  a  concealed  dagger, 
<^  Vm  afraid  he  won't  live  half  so  long 
as  his  namesake." 

"  This,  then,"  he  said  after  a  panse» 
laying  his  hand  on  the  upright  post— 
**  is  the  personified  majesty  of  the  law 
— the  recording  angel  of  our  Acts  of 
Parliament— a  timber  Thetis— a**— 

"  'Tis  the  gallows!"  said  a  voice, 
and  Methuselah  Gubb  stood  before 
him. 

"  Well,  to  business  I "  exclaimed 
Theodore—**  be  sharp,  or  " . 

**  Or  what?"  almost  howled  Me- 
thuselah, looking  closely  into  his  face. 

«*  Why,  time's  precious,  that's  all," 
replied  Theodore—''  you  invited  me 
to  meet  you  here — I  have  accepted 
your  invitation — say  on". 

**  Are  you  prepared  to  hear  me  ? 
for  there  are  words  that  would  try  the 
boldest — and  I  know  them." 

*«  What  are  they  ?  I  can  hear  them 
—speak." 

'•They  are  three— Theodore,  one 
—aunt,  two— and  murder,  three.  Have 
you  kept  count  ?" 

<*.You  should  have  bethought  you 
of  pistol,  four,"  cried  Theodore,  draw- 
ing a  small  blunderbuss,  and  cocking 
it  in  Methuselah's  face — **  you  are  a 
dead  man,  click  I " 

But  ere  the  trigger  had  time  to  be 
drawn,  the  muzzle  was  seized  by  the 
infuriated  Methuselah,  and  a  dreadful 
struggle  ensued.  Both  men  were 
young  and  powerful,  and  life  was^the 
prize  of  the  victor.  The  moon  shed  a 
grey  and  watery  light  upon  the  scene 
—not  a  breath  was  stirring,  and  all 
that  broke  the  solemnity  of  that  de- 
solate heath  and  breathless  midnight, 
were  the  frantic  stniggles  of  two  des- 
perate men.  Writhing  their  bodies  in 
every  variety  of  fantastic  attitude,  with 
the  one  grand  overmastering  feeHng  of 
intense  hatred  swelling  their  hearts, 
they  seemed  to  take  note  of  nothing 
but  the  deep  strife  that  devoured 
them.  Victory  sometimes  inclined  to 
the  one,  someumes  to  the  other— once 
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lUlliiia«kk  was  forced  npoo  one  knee ; 
Bl  aaotber  liim^  he  had  secored  his 
antagonial**  head  beneath  his  shoul- 
der  %  bal  while  they  were  in  this  life* 
aodnleath  struggle,  a  eireumstance 
oecumd  which  put  an  end  to  the  en- 
gagement* and  turned  their  thoughts 
into  another  channeL 

Cbaftbr  III The  Course  of  the 

WiU  BeasiB^Tke   Stmggh^The 


**  Stop  I"  eri^  Theodore,  <<  some- 
thing  approaches  us."  And,  in  truth, 
there  came  upon  the  night-wind  the 
baying  of  some  animal  prooeeding  at 
a  furious  rate,  exactly  in  the  direction 
of  wliere  they  stood.  The  combat - 
asits  panaed  and  listened.  They  heard 
distinctly  a  loud  impetuous  breathing, 
mingled,  at  internals,  with  a  sort  of 
subdued  growl ;  but  their  ears  could 
not  catch  the  footfall  of  the  animal 
that  produced  it,  nor  could  their  eyes 
peroeive  the  slightest  motion  in  all 
that  illimitable  expanse  of  bare  and 
motionless  heath.  Nearer  the  sound 
eame,  and  nearer.  The  two  men  re- 
tirsd  behind  the  huge  support  of 
the  gibbet,  and  waited  io  anxious 
expectation.  At  length,  on  the  sum* 
mit  of  a  gradual  swell  of  the  moor, 
ther  detected  the  furious  pace  of  some 
dtfkened  olgect,on  which  the  strug- 
gling moonbeams  threw  a  ghastly  un- 
certain light,  and  in  an  instant  Theo- 
dore had  climbed  to  the  vacant  arm  of 
the  g^ows,  exclaiming,  <<  It  is  a 
tiger  1*^  Methuselah  moved  not ;  and 
t^  animal  thus  indicated,  scoured 
noiseleasly  and  rapidly  by,  within  a 
few  feet  of  where  he  had  stationed 
hisBself.  Snddenlyy  from  the  top  of 
the  gallows,  Theodore  exclaimed,  in 
a  whuper,  **  A  hear,  a  bear  I  *'  And 
with  its  wild  nnwieldjr  trot,  but  still 
progreesbg  at  a  prodigious  pace,  came 
on  an  enormous  black  bear,  beating  its 
tnska  together,  as  if  in  expectation  of 
a  fight,  and  from  time  to  time  turning 
its  red  eyes  in  all  directions,  but  ne- 
ver for  a  moment  relaxing  its  speed. 
A  hyena,  a  jackal,  and  a  Jaguar  next 
flaw  past  in  ghostlike  silence ;  and  then 
tbete  burst  forth,  amid  the  stillness  of. 
the  night,  a  roar  so  loud,  so  fierce,  and 
sothnnderonsin  its  sound,  that  Methu- 
selah started,  for  it  eame  apparently 
from  his  immediate  vicinity.  ^  Ha  I 
a  Hon  1  *'  whispered  Theodore;  **  climb 
up  hither,  or  you  are  a  dead  man." 

**  Never  1**  exclaimed  the  other,  and 
waited  patiently  in  his  place. 


But  it  was  soon  evident  that  the 
roar  had  been  productive  of  some  re- 
markable effects;  for,  from  the  ex- 
treme distance,  sounded  back  a  shrill 
cry,  as  if  of  defiance,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment, breasting  the  upward  heath, 
the  stealthy  step  of  the  tiger  that  had 
formerly  passed  was  recognised  on 
its  impetuous  return.  When  it  reach- 
ed the  gibbet  it  paused,  and  casting 
ita  eyes  to  the  summit,  fixed  them 
instantaneously  on  the  pale  face  of 
Theodore.  It  sat  down  and  wagged 
its  tail  with  slow  circular  movements, 
uttering  short  disjointed  ho  vis.  Theo- 
dore, though  in  a  state  of  intense 
alarm,  did  not  lose  his  presence  of 
mind.  He  pulled  out  the  pistol  which 
he  had  carried  with  him,  and  pointed 
it  at  the  savage's  head.  But  ere  he 
had  time  to  fire,  Methuselah  cried 
•'  Hush!— fire  notl—the  lion!  the 
lionr'  In  less  time  than  it  takes  to 
write  these  words,  the  lion  had  dash- 
ed forward,  and,  growling,  tearing, 
and  foaming,  had  thrown  himself  on 
the  tiger,  which  resisted  with  a  fieree- 
neu  to  be  expected  from  its  strength 
and  courage.  Methuselah  climbed  to 
the  other  arm  of  the  gallows,  to  wit- 
ness the  combat  more  at  his  ease; 
jLud  coming  unexpectedly  close  to  his 
antagonist,  seized  the  pistol  from  his 
hand,  and  laughed  with  a  grim  satis- 
faction when  he  saw  the  powerless- 
ness  of  his  victim. 

The  battle  that  raged  so  fiercely 
below,  seemed  by  sympathy  to  excite 
the  bloodthirsty  passions  of  the  men. 
Rolling  on  the  heath,  which  flew  up 
beneath  their  paws,  as  they  tumbled 
and  struggled  in  their  untameable 
fury,  the  tiger  and  the  Hon  waged  an 
unceasiDg  fight.  With  teeth  and 
clawB-^with  high  bounds  over  each 
other,  and  long  fierce  embraces,  they 
sought  each  other's  life— while  above, 
on  that  most  appropriate  fioor  for  the 
display  of  inhuman  passions,  the  two 
men  entered  into  a  struggle  as  fierce 
and  desperate. 

**  You  don't  remember  me,  then  ?  *' 
sdd  Methuselah. 

♦•  No.'' 

**  Then  I  will  refresh  your  memory. 
You  recollect  your  aunt  ?" 

Theodore  started,  and  shook  in 
every  limb. 

**  I  saw  you  do  it  1  the  knife  fiash- 
ed  in  my  eyes— her  blood  flowed  be- 
fore me.  I  loved  her — would  have 
married  her; — but  you — parricide  I 
wretch!   murderer  I— I  haye   found 
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you  at  last — I  have  traced  you  ever 
since.  I  might  have  delivered  you  to 
the  law>  as  I  did  your  accomplice"— 

"  Ha  I "  exclaimed  Theodore ;  "  did 
she  suffer?" 

"  Yes  ;  your  sweet  Nancy ;  that 
beautiful  young  creature  that  trusted 
you  till  you  betrayed  her  ;  that  fol- 
lowed you  till  you  made  her  cruel  and 
guilty  as  yourself;  that  watched  at 
the  door  on  tho  night  of  the  murder ! 
I  watched  her,  followed  her,  seized 
her,  auj],  while  you  were  absent  for 
two  years  in  a  foreign  country — and 
even  there  I  had  my  eyes  on  you-^I 
prosecuted  her.  She  was  condemn-* 
cd— she  was  hung  in  chains — you  rest 
upon  her  now  1     Ha !  ha !  ha  1 " 

Theodore  shrunk  in  horror  from 
the  arm  of  the  gallows ;  and,  on  look- 
ing down,  saw  the  remains  of  a  hu- 
man skeleton,  of  which  the  bones,  in 
many  places,  were  held  together  by 
the  iron  chains  which  dangled  from 
above.  *'  You  loved  my  aunt,"  he 
whispered.  **  I — did — not — know— 
I" 

'<  Is  she  not  beautiful  ? "  continued 
Methuselah,  not  attending  to  the  in- 
terruption. **  See,  there  are  her 
cherry  lips — they  were  white  with 
fear  on  the  morning  of  her  execution. 
This  was  her  swanlike  neck,  so  white 
and  marblelike !  Why  don*t  you  put 
your  arm  round  it?  And  her  shoul- 
ders—they used  to  be  plump  and 
beautiful — won't  you  stoop  and  kiss 
them,  Theodore  ?  Ha !  ha !  ha  I — 
But  come!  'tis  time — wretch,  that 
slew  the  loveliest  woman  the  world 
contained !— murderer,  that  ruined  the 
purest  and  most  innocent !  slave,  that 
tremblest  now  that  punishment  has 
overtaken  thee  I — Die  1 " 

His  grasp  was  on  Theodore*s 
shoulder — there  was  no  resistance- 
passive,  yielding,  thunderstruck — it 
needed  no  effort  or  exertion  to  push 
him  from  his  place.  Without  a  word, 
without  a  motion,  down,  down  ho  fell. 
The  contending  animals  with  a  wild 
roar  parted  for  a  moment,  and  closed 
instantaneously  on  the  prostrate  body. 
Life  must  have  been  extinct  before  he 
touched  the  ground,  for  not  the  slight- 
est movement  gave  evidence  of  con- 
sciousness on  the  part  of  the  miser- 
able man.  **  Revenge !  revenge !  Ha, 
sainted  Miss  M'Gregor !  Tve  executed 
the  vow  of  vengeance  I  took  when  I 
3aw  the  dagger  of  your  nephew  at 


your  throat — I  have  satisfied  the  long- 
ings  of  my  heart  for  many  years. 
The  executioners  of  my  wrath  are  howl* 
ing  over  their  prey  !  the  messengers 
of  my  fury  have  come  from  their  homes 
in  the  burning  desert  I"  "  You  lie  ! " 
cried  a  hoarse  voice,  as  Methuselah, 
swaying  his  arms  about,  was  uttering 
these  exclamations,  agitated  with  the 
fury  of  an  ancient  Pythoness ;  "  you 
lie  I  they*ve  escaped  from  our  mena- 
gerie— lend  us  a  hand — so  Nero  I  so, 
so,  poor  fellow  1 "  The  man,  as  be  said 
this,  advanced  to  where  the  animals, 
at  the  sound  of  his  voice,  had  lifled  up 
their  gory  heads,  and  were  apparently 
listening.  He  then  added,  as  if 
the  force  of  custom  were  too  strong 
to  be  resbted,  **  This  here  isthe  werry 
tiger  that  had  a  encounter  in  Africa, 
in  the  West  Ingies,  with  Mr  Dinlop. 
His  name's  the  famous  Tippoo. 
Yy  don't  ye  come  down  and  help, 
master  ?  bless  ye,  thev're  as  mild  as 
milk ;  they  would  not  nurt  a  infant." 
The  man  looked  up  at  the  gallows, 
but  received  no  answer.  The  motions 
of  Methuselah  had  ceased.  He  sat 
rigid  as  a  block  carved  out  of  eternity ! 
Others  of  the  persons  connected  with 
the  menagerie,  now  came  up,  the  lion 
and  the  tiger  with  some  difficulty  were 
got  into  their  cages,  and  then  the 
principal  man  of  the  party  climbed 
up  to  where  Methuselah  was  seated. 
'<  Yell,"  asked  one  of  his  companions, 
f<  can*t  you  get  the  genleman  to 
move?" 

No  answer. 

"  Vy  don't  he  speak?" 

'*  He  can't,"  said  the  man  in  a  deep- 
ly agitated  voice. 

«  Vy  can't  he  ?  vot's  the  matter 
with  him  ?" 

**  'Cause  he's  valk'd  !*' replied  the 
other,  sliding  down  the  post :  and  true 
enough,  the  perturbed  spirit  of  Me- 
thuselah had  fled  in  the  agitation  of 
that  morning  from  its  tenement  of 
clay. 

Next  morning,  when  the  grey  sun- 
beams threw  an  unsteady  verdure  over 
the  scene,  the  heath  was  parched  and 
desolate  as  before ;  the  gibbet  still 
reared  its  appalling  shadow  over  the 
plain,  and  at  its  foot  were  the  frag- 
ments of  the  guilty  Theodore,  and 
coiled  on  one  of  its  projecting  arms, 
stiff,  stark,  and  pallid,  sat  the  motion- 
less body  of  Methuselah,  He  waa 
dead  I 
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Irwar,  neg^otiaUon,  and  the  ejes 
of  all  Europe  turned  upon  an  indi- 
vidual, can  make  him  conspicuous,  the 
Pasha  of  Egypt  is  among  the  most 
memorable  men  of  his  time.  His 
ultimate  fate  is,  like  that  of  every  other 
man,  in  the  hands  of  fortune.  His 
present  rank  may  be  dependent  on  the 
vill  of  sovereigns ;  but  let  what  will 
come  of  the  future,  he  has  secured  the 
past.  He  has  achieved  an  eminent 
station  by  talent,  has  sustained  it  by 
talent,  and,  whatever  may  happen  to 
his  sovereignty,  is  secure  of  his  fame. 
Among  his  countrymen,  he  has  had 
bat  one  rival  for  these  hundred  years. 
That  rival  Was  Mahmoud,  the  late 
Saltan.  But  the  intrepidity  of  Mah- 
moud was  rashness,  as  his  spirit  of 
reform  was  innovation,  compared  to 
the  steady  courage  and  solid  improve- 
ments of  Mahommed  Alt.  In  the 
dubious  chances  of  all  human  things, 
the  fortunes  of  the  Pasha  may  perish, 
as  those  of  so  many  other  brave  and 
sagacious  men  have  perished ;  but 
when  the  convulsions  of  the  waters 
shall  have  gone  by,  and  the  remnants 
of  his  wreck  rise  again  to  the  surface, 
we  shall  acknowledge  a  power  of  ge- 
nius, of  personal  daring,  and  of  politi- 
cal dignity,  which  entitle  his  remains 
to  rest  even  in  the  temple  of  Euro- 
pean renown. 

Mohammed  Ali  is  an  Albanian,  and 
of  no  mean  extraction.  The  common 
reports,  which  represent  him  as  a  beg- 
gar, a  slave,  or  a  porter  at  Salonica, 
arc  erroneous.  He  was  the  son  of  an 
officer,  chief  of  the  patrols  that  scoured 
the  roads  of  the  country.  Ho  was 
born  in  1769,  and  educated  by  the 
governor  of  the  district,  who  seems  to 
have  taken  upon  him  the  office  of  his 
father,  who  was  dead,  and  who  gave 
him  a  wife  with  somo  considerable 
portion.  The  governor  then  appointed 
him  a  collector  of  taxes,  a  situation 
which  in  the  Turkish  dominions  is 
always  connected  with  soldiership,  the 
taxes  being  generally  raised  by  the 
sword.  For  a  While  the  young  soldier 
combined  trade  with  his  profession  ; 
and,  as  tobacco  is  always  a  saleable 
commodity  among  the  Moslem,  he  be- 
came a  trader  in  tobacco ;  but  he  still 
felt  his  natural  impulse,  and,  following 
it,  he  was  sent  with  the  Albanian  con- 
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tingent  of  his  district,  in  1799,  to  join 
the  troops  of  the  Sultan.  The  inva- 
sion of  Egypt  by  the  French,  under 
Napoleon,  one  of  tho  most  iniquitous 
and  altogether  the  most  absurd  extra- 
vagances of  that  famous  man,  by 
arousing  all  the  terrors,  had  called 
out  all  the  resources  of  Turkey ;  and 
glorious  to  England  as  was  the  cap- 
ture of  the  French  army,  it  might 
have  been  more  salutary  for  the  Sul- 
tan if  they  had  remained  in  Egypt. 
The  neighbourhood  of  so  restless  an 
enemy  would  have  kept  Turkish  vigi- 
lance alive.  The  necessity  of  being 
prepared  to  meet  it  in  the  field  would 
nave  summoned  the  whole  armed 
strength  of  Islamism;  and  the  practice 
of  a  few  campaigns  would  have  taught 
them  that  dexterity  which  makes 
courage  secure  of  triumph,  and,  in  all 
probability,  would  have  restored  the 
ancient  valour  of  the  Turk,  and  re« 
established  his  empire. 

The  command  soon  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Mohammed.  The  son  of  the 
governor  of  Cavalla,  a  youth  who  had 
been  put  at  the  head  of  the  detach- 
ment, had  grown  already  tired  of  the 
campaigning,  and  retired  to  Albania. 
Mohammed  now  called  himself  Bim- 
bashi,  (Captain.)  As  the  Turks  were 
always  beaten,  Mohammed  shared 
the  natural  fate,  and  in  the  first  en- 
gagement lost  the  greater  part  of  his 
men .  But  the  gallantry  of  the  soldier 
displayed  itself;  and,  even  in  defeat, 
he  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Com' 
mander-in- Chief.  Some  subsequent 
services  raised  him  to  higher  distinc- 
tion ;  and  in  an  expedition  sent  against 
the  remnant  of  tho  Mamelukes,  who, 
after  the  capture  of  the  French,  had 
ventured  again  towards  Lower'^gypt, 
be  commanded  a  corps.  His  supe- 
rior officer  being  either  a  dastard  or  a 
fool,  suffered  himself  to  be  beaten,  and 
then  threw  the  blame  of  the  defeat  upon 
Mohammed.  The  Pasha,  governor 
of  Egypt,  determined  to  execute 
Turkish  justice  upon  him,  which  con- 
sists in  cutting  off  the  head  first,  and 
examining  into  the  crime  after ;  but 
Mohammed,  on  finding  that  the  order 
was  to  attend  him  at  night,  and  know- 
ing how  few  returned  from  such  in- 
terviews, sent  to  the  Pasha,  sayinpr, 
that  there  was  no  hurry  in  the  busi- 
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ness— that  he  would  visit  him  next 
day— and  that,  "as  his  troops  had  not 
been  paid  for  the  last  three  months,  he 
intended  to  take  them  with  him,  for 
the  purpose  of  recei?ing  it  in  person." 
However  the  viceroy  might  be  exas- 
perated at  this  evidence  of  knowledge 
of  the  world,  he  had  no  farther  time  to 
^hqw  his  displeasure,  for  the  Alba- 
nii^QS  in  Cairo  raised  an  insurrection, 
•  and  drove  him  out  of  the  city.  Those 
were  limes  when  power  was  peculi- 
arly coquettish ;  for  in  a  few  days  the 
governor,  who  had  been  set  up  by  the 
Albanian^  and  was  therefore  unpo- 
pular vrith  the  Turks,  died  by  a  shot 
from  a  oarbine.  Mohammed  was  now 
on  the  first  step  of  his  throne.  His 
birth  made  him  popular  with  the  Al- 
banians 5  his  bravery  with  the  Turks ; 
and  a  certain  rude  love  of  justice, 
which  appeared  astonishing  to  the 
people  in  any  man  with  a  scimitar  by 
his  side,  rendered  him,  if  not  popular, 
i^t  leaat  not  hated  by  the  Egyptians. 

During  this  period  he  dexterously 
kept  up  a  correspondence  with  the 
Porte ;  and  having  the  advantage  of 
telling  hia  own  story,  and  the  still 
higher  advantage  of  being  able  to  tell 
U  well,  he  contrived  to  be  regarded  as 
the  ehief  defender  of  the  Sultan's  su- 
premi^cy  on  the  Nile.  The  Porte  re- 
warded him  with  the  title  of  Pasha. 
In  Turkey  viceroys  are  easily  found, 
i^nd  a  new  viceroy  waa  diapatched  to 
complete  the  work  of  peace;  but  bis 
first  act  in  Egypt  was  to  lay  on  new 
taxes.  No  act  could  be  mare  fatal  to 
popularity.  He  might  have  flogged 
one  half  of  the  inhabitants  at  the  cartas 
tail,  decimated  the  Turks,  and  sent 
the  Albanians  to  feed  camels  in  Nu- 
bia^  with  less  chance  of  a  murmur, 
than  have  made  the  multitude  pav 
the  arreart  of  their  old  taxes,  much 
less  advance  new.  An  universal 
clamour  arose  around  the  unlucky 
viceroy.  A  shower  of  threats,  de- 
nunciations, and  curses  rained  upon 
his  head.  The  multitude  swore  by 
their  heads,  that  the  only  man  who 
knew  how  to  do  his  duty,  or  who  had 
any  bowels  ofcompassionforthe  peo- 
ple^ or  any  coinvnon  sense  in  bis 
brains,  was  the  general  of  the  Alba- 
nians-!^ Mohammed  IheAlerciful  1  The 
clamour  at  length  arose  to  the  height 
of  demanding  that  Mohammed  him* 
self  should  expel  the  obnoxious  vioe- 
ro^i^a  procesa  which  the  gallant  Al- 


banian immediately  commenced,  by 
driving  the  viceroy  into  the  castle  of 
Cairo,  and  besieging  him  there.  A 
succession  of  intrigues  followed,  du- 
ring which  the  Turkish  fleet  anchored 
before  Alexandria,  the  viceroy  was 
ordered  on  board,  and  ultimately  dis- 
appeared, whether  by  the  course  of 
nature,  or  that  more  probable  course 
by  which  Sultans  relieve  themselves 
of  obnoxious  subjects.  Mohammed 
himself  fell  under  suspicion.  Men  of 
genius  in  Turkey  must  look  to  their 
own  heads  as  well  as  those  of  others, 
and  one  of  the  Mameluke  Beys  was 
stimulated  by  the  Divan  to  expel 
Mohammed  from  the  government,  if 
he  could.  But  those  were  hard  times 
for  the  Porte :  Russia,  always  ready 
to  plunge  her  fangs  into  the  naked 
frame  of  the  Osmanii,  was  evidently 
menacing  war.  The  question  now 
aro&e  whether  Mohammed  the  rebel 
or  Mohammed  the  ally  would  be  the 
more  useful  personage.  The  Sultan 
hated  the  usurper;  but  the  diflSculties 
of  the  state  required  the  auxiliary. 
The  result  was,  that  an  imperial  fir- 
man arrived,  appointing  Mohammed 
AU  Pasha  Viceroy  of  Egypt. 

The  expedition  sent  out  by  the 
Whigs  in  1807,  and  failing,  as  all  their 
expeditions  were  destined  to  fail,  raised 
the  Pasha  a  new  step.  The  English 
put  Alexandria  into  his  hands,  and 
treated  him  in  some  degree  as  an  in- 
dependent sovereign .  The  feebleness 
of  the  Turkish  government  had  long 
left  its  remote  dependencies  either  in 
a  state  of  helplessness,  or  in  a  state 
approaching  to  separation.  Egypt, 
in  the  hands  of  a  sot  or  a  slave,  might 
have  resisted  the  general  tendency  to 
revolt;  but  the  ambition  of  its  present 
governor  took  a  different  course,  and 
Egypt  rapidly  assumed  the  appear- 
ance  of  an  independent  kingdom.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  his  intelligence 
as  much  as  his  vigour  entitled  him  to 
success ;  his  intercourse  with  Euro- 
peans had  taught  him  the  meant  of 
national  wealth,  and  he  bad  too  much 
sagacity  to  despise  them  because  they 
were  European.  He  changed  the  old  ar- 
bitrary mode  of  collecting  the  revenue, 
and  substituted  regular  taxes  for  the 
uncertain  rapacity  of  the  Pasha.  He 
restrained  the  insolence  of  the  soldiery, 
while  heimproved  their  discipline ;  and, 
by  a  still  more  singrular  superiority 
to  Turkish  prejudlcei  openly  disdain-* 
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ing  the  barbarum  of  bis  cotmtrymen> 
he  cultiTated  the  intercourse,  the 
manoers,  and  the  alliance  of  the  Chris- 
tian nations. 

Bot  the  Tnrk  lores  blood,  and  he 
loTes  it  connected  with  perfidy.  Like 
the  lion  or  the  panther,  no  sense  of 
his  strength  prevents  his  loving  to 
▼atch  his  prey  in  ambush,  or  to  seize 
it  by  a  spring.  There  was  still  one 
enemy  which  rendered  his  throne 
anxious,  thoogh  scarcely  insecure. 
The  Mamelukes  still  existed,  though 
few  and  feeble ;  the  French  invasion 
had  shattered  their  sovereignty  into 
fragments,  but,  to  the  jealous  eye  of 
M^ammed,  even  the  fragments  were 
formidable.  He  determined  to  extin- 
gubh  even  the  last  remnant  of  that 
once  redoubted  and  brilliant  chivalry. 
His  contrivance  for  this  purpose 
ufiifced  the  extremes  of  ferocity  and 
treachery ;  but  it  was  therefore  only 
the  more  national. 

In  1811,  the  Porte  had  conferred 
the  rank  of  a  Pasha  upon  his  son 
Toussoun.  The  customary  rejoicings 
on  thia  occasion  wero  made  the  pre- 
text for  a  general  reconciliation  with 
the  Mamelukes.  They  were  invited  to 
Cairo,  where,  on  the  1st  of  March, 
the  viceroy  received  them  with  the 
highest  honours.  After  a  short  period 
spent  in  confidence,  the  Mamelukes 
remoanted  their  horses  to  proceed  to 
the  banquet.  A  portion  of  the 
Pasha's  cavalry  headed  the  procession, 
whieb  passed  from  the  citadel  towards 
the  gates  of  the  city  ;  but  as  soon  as 
the  last  horseman  of  this  splendid 
eorpe,  which  consisted  of  470  warriors, 
had  left  the  citadel,  the  gate  was  closed 
upon  them,  and  a  heavy  fire  was  opened 
in  all  directions  upon  their  heads. 
The  Mamelukes  instantly  galloped 
forward  to  the  gate  at  the  end  of  the 
narrow  road  in  which  they  were  en- 
eloaed.  To  their  astonishment  and 
horror,  they  found  that  it  too  was 
shot.  They  were  now  utterly  with- 
evt  resource ;  many  had  fallen  by  the 
first  ftre  of  the  troops,  posted  on  the 
ramparts  above.  The  rest  vainly 
galloped  backwards  and  forwards, 
firing  their  pistols,  and  attempting  to 
leaeh  the  soldiers  with  their  scimitars, 
ehallei^tng  them  to  come  down  and 
igbt  like  brave  men,  and  cursing  the 
perfidy  of  the  Pasha.  The  scene  Is 
described  as  being  dreadful.  A  few 
who  bad  surrendered  themsdvea  in 


the  hope  of  saving  their  lives,  were  in- 
stantly sent  to  the  executioners,  who 
strangled  them,  and  cut  off  their 
heads;  the  rest  were  shot  down  in 
succession,  till  the  narrow  road  stream- 
ed with  blood.  Of  the  470,  but  one 
was  said  to  have  escaped,  and  he  by 
little  less  than  miracle,  leaping  his 
horse  from  a  height  of  thirty  or  forty 
feet  from  the  rampart,  by  which  he 
escaped  across  the  plain.  The  rich 
dresses  and  arms  of  the  Mamelukes 
amply  repaid  the  soldiery  for  their 
share  In  the  catastrophe:  their  heads 
were  destined  for  Constantinople,  and 
Mohammed  All  obtained  at  once  the 
grand  object  of  his  aiiibition,  and  got 
rid  of  the  grand  object  of  his  fears. 
The  Porte  acknowledged  the  act  as 
one  entitling  him  to  its  highest  con- 
fidence ;  and  now,  reigning  without  a 
rival,  he  saw  before  him  the  full  pro- 
spect of  sovereignty.  We  have  term- 
ed the  act  perfidious  and  cruel,  and 
that  it  deserves  both  characters  is  un- 
doubted ;  but  it  is  equally  undoubted, 
that  the  existence  of  the  Mamelukes 
was  wholly  incompatible  with  the 
peace  of  the  country. 

This  singular  power  formed  the 
only  complete  instance  of  a  military 
government  in  all  history.  The 
Asiatic  empires  were  the  despotisms 
of  the  sword  :  the  Mameluke  go- 
vernment was  the  republic  of  tlie 
sword.  On  the  conquest  of  Egypt 
by  the  Saracens,  the  Caliph  surround- 
ed himself  with  a  guard  ;  and,  as  be 
dared  not  trust  the  people,  the  guard 
was  formed  of  strangers.  It  gradu- 
ally increased,  and  finally  usnrped  the 
government.  It  has  been  compared 
to  the  Praetorian  guards  of  Rome — but 
the  Prsetorians  were  Roman  citizens ; 
and  to  the  Janizaries — but  they,  though 
originally  recruited  from  Christian 
slaves,  transmitted  their  privileges  to 
their  children.  The  Mamelukes  wero 
always  purchased  slaves,  ehiefiy  from 
the  regions  of  the  Caucasus,  brought 
into  Egypt  when  children,  adopted  by 
some  of  the  Beys,  and  trained  to  mar- 
tial exercises.  It  was  the  law,  which 
seems  to  have  been  seldom  dispensed 
with,  that  the  Beys  should  not  regard 
succession  in  their  own  families ;  but 
that,  every  Mameluke  being  regarded 
as  virtually  the  son  of  of  his  chieftain, 
the  inheritance  should  fall  to  the  most 
distinguished  soldier  of  the  household. 
The  Beys  were  tirenty-fonri  eaeh  ni« 
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I'mg^  over  one  of  the  twenty- four  pro- 
Tinces  into  which  they  had  divided 
Egypt.  This  opening  to  ambition 
must  have  naturally  excited  all  the 
talent  of  the  young  soldiery,  and  been 
a  prodigious  stimulant  to  their  zeal^ 
skill,  and  intrepidity.  But  as  the  na- 
ture of  military  domination  is  severity 
to  the  humble,  as  much  as  submis- 
sion to  a  superior,  the  rule  of  the 
Mamelukes  was  the  most  violent, 
lawless,  and  iron  tyranny  of  the 
world.  lu  the  advance  of  the  Turk- 
ish arms,  the  Mamelukes  were  over- 
whelmed in  the  general  rush  of  the 
waves ;  and  the  corpse  of  their  princi- 
pal chieftain,  suspended  from  a  gallows 
in  Cairo,  was  the  expressive  emblem 
of  Turkish  conquest.  But  the  Turk- 
ish polity,  always  fonder  of  conquest 
than  of  government,  and  rude  as  it  is, 
yet  knowing  the  hazard  of  altogether 
changing  the  accustomed  forms  of  a 
country,  left  the  Mameluke  chieftains 
in  possession  of  considerable  power ; 
appointed  twenty-four  of  them,  as  has 
been  already  observed,  to  govern 
twenty- four  districts  of  Egypt ;  and^  on 
condition  of  their  sending  a  contingent 
of  10,000  men  to  join  the  Turkish 
army  in  case  of  war,  they  were  suffer- 
ed to  regard  themselves  as  the  actual 
masters  of  Egypt — levying  taxes,  coin- 
ing money,  and  exercising  all  the 
general  rights  of  sovereignty,  yet 
under  the  central  control  of  a  Bey 
elected  by  themselves  as  governor  of 
Cairo— the  whole  being  finally  under 
the  government  of  a  Pasha  appoint* 
ed  by  the  Porte. 

But  a  more  powerful  operator  of 
change  was  to  follow  in  the  person  of 
Napoleon.  France  bad  long  fixed  her 
eyes  on  Egypt  as  a  colony,  which  was 
to  give  her  the  command  of  the  Me- 
diterranean,—to  counterbalance  the 
commercial  wealth  of  England  in  her 
West  Indian  empire — to  throw  into 
her  possession  the  highway  between 
Europe  and  India — and  to  make  the 
seizure  the  first  step  to  the  dominion 
of  the  world. 

The  French  expedition  to  Egypt 
was  as  unequivocal  an  act  of  villany 
as  any  in  the  history  of  aggression. 
It  was  simple  robbery,  but  on  the 
largest  scale ;  and  never  was  violence 
more  rapidly  or  more  completely 
brought  to  shame.  In  little  more 
than  a  twelvemonth,  it  was  totally 
ruined.    The  first  stroke  of  yenge* 


ance  fell  in  the  loss  of  the  finest  fleet 
of  France,  destroyed  before  Napo- 
leon's eyes  ;  the  second  came  in  the 
disgraceful  repulse  from  Acre,  when 
Napoleon  himself  commanded  at  the 
siege  ;  the  third  was  the  loss  of 
MaJta ;  and  the  fourth  the  successive 
defeats  of  tho  army  by  the  British, 
their  capture,  and  the  loss  of  the  whole 
country  to  an  inferior  force.  Of  the 
whole  French  army  which  landed  in 
Egypt,  amounting  to  40,000,  the 
elite  of  France,  flushed  with  their 
Italian  victories,  not  a  single  soldier 
ever  relumed  to. his  country,  except 
as  a  fugitive  with  his  fugitive  general, 
or  as  a  captive.  In  the  interval,  a 
still  heavier  infliction  had  been  laid  on 
France  herself,  in  the  loss  of  Italy 
and  the  havoc  of  her  armies.  In  a 
single  campaign  her  losses  by  the 
Russian  bayonet  were  probably  not 
less  than  100,000  men. 

But  tho  commencement  of  her 
Egyptian  campaign  was  successful 
against  the  irregular  discipline  of  the 
Turks,  and  the  naked  bodies  of  the 
Arabs.  The  Mamelukes  were  a 
more  vigorous  enemy;  but  they  want- 
ed numbers.  Not  amounting  to  more 
than  3000  cavalry,  and  having  neither 
infantry  nor  guns,  they  were  unablo 
to  make  an  impression  on  the  solid 
columns  of  the  French  ;  and,  at  the 
battle  of  the  Pyramids,  they  were  al- 
most totally  destroyed  by  the  mus- 
ketry^ and  cannon.  The  remnant* 
escaping  into  Upper  Egypt,  and  be- 
coming formidable  again,  on  the  de- 
parture of  the  French  in  1800,  were 
finally  reserved  to  be  massacred  by 
Mohammed  All ;  the  cruel  execu- 
tion which  took  place  at  Curo  being 
followed  by  similar  murders  in  the 
various  provinces,  until  the  last  of 
tlve  once- famed  Mamelukes  was  io 
the  grave. 

Mohammed's  first  exploit  now  was 
one  which  had  for  its  object  to  please 
the  Sultan,  in  his  capacity  of  *'  Father 
of  the  Faithful."  The  Wahabees  had 
seized  Medina;  and  the  Moslems  were 
in  universal  consternation.  The  Pa- 
sha sent  an  army,  under  his  son  Tous- 
soun,  which  recaptured  the  birth-place 
of  the  **  prophet,"  and  with  it  a  largo 
quantity  of  gold  and  jewels,  a  portion 
of  which  Mohammed  had  the  good 
sense  to  send,  accompanying  the  keys 
of  the  city,  to  Constantinople.  He 
90W  took  advantage  of  his  triumph  as 
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a  soldier,  to  exhibit  as  a  saint.  He 
marched  to  Mecca,  did  the  honours  of 
the  place  'with  great  pomp,  restored 
the  reputation  of  his  troops,  which  had 
began  to  sink  under  the  management 
of  Tonssoun,  and  fighting  the  battle 
of  BariUe^  an  engagement  in  which  he 
taught  the  Arabs  the  superiority  of 
either  iron  or  gold  in  his  hands,  re- 
turned in  new  glory  to  Cairo— a  hadgi. 

The  Upper  Nile  country  had  been 
the  haunt  of  the  fugitive  Mamelukes ; 
and  Mohammed,  determined  to  prove 
that  none  should  resist  him,  had  oply 
put  off  the  day  of  vengeance.  He 
sent  his  son  Ismael,  at  the  head  of  an 
army,  who  swept  the  Ethiopians  be- 
fore him,  took  Lamaar,  and  was 
retoming  with  his  renown,  when,  un- 
luckily quarrelling  with  a  native  chief, 
the  bold  barbarian  resolved  on  re- 
venge. The  young  pasha  and  his 
staff  having  gone  to  sleep  in  a  house 
in  the  sheik's  village,  the  chief  and 
his  followers  surrounded  it  with  com- 
bustibles at  midnight,  and  set  them 
on  fire.  Ismael  and  his  officers  rushed 
out,  scymetar  in  hand,  but  they  found 
the  natives  prepared  :  they  were  re- 
ceived on  the  points  of  pikes  and  swords, 
and  of  the  whole  number  but  one 
escaped.  This  act  of  desperate  daring 
was  revenged  by  a  massacre,  in  which 
some  thousand  heads  are  said  to  have 
faUen. 

From  the  period  of  his  possession 
of  the  pashalic,  Mohammed  had  ex- 
hibited an  extreme  eagerness  to  have 
an  army  disciplined  in  the  European 
style.  This  is  the  only  Moslem  mania 
which  is  not  new.  The  sultans  had 
been  pondering  on  it  for  a  century. 
But  they  had  never  succeeded.  In 
every  instance  the  attempt  had  raised 
murmurs — in  8orae,insurreclions;  and 
even  the  partial  success  of  Selim  and 
his  brave  vizier,  Bairacter,  had  cost 
Selim  his  head,  and  blown  the  vice- 
roy's limbs  to  all  the  winds  of  heaven. 
Both  the  Sultan  Mohammed  and  the 
Viceroy  of  Egypt  at  last  raised  armies 
disciplined  in  the  European  stylo ;  and 
it  is  now  discovered  that  neither  of 
their  armies  is  good  for  any  ihiog  but 
to  be  beaten  by  each  other.  It  is  per- 
fectly probable  that  the  genius  of  the 
Asiatic  soldier  is  not  fit  for  the  Euro- 
pean discipline;  that  nature  has  made 
him  for  a  different  style  of  tactics ;  and 
that,  though  he  may  march,  and  form, 
and  fire,  by  hard  drilling,  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  West,  his  spirit  deserts  him 
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under  the  hands  of  the  sergeant,  and 
he  fights  like  an  automaton.  No- 
thing can  be  more  certain  than  that 
neither  Egyptian  nor  Turkish  troops 
can  now  face  European  battalions. 
Yet  this  was  not  so  a  century  since, 
nor  even  half  a  century.  The  Turkish 
troops,  who  had  never  felt  the  rattan, 
fought  long  and  boldly,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Pruth  and  the  Danube,  against 
the  finest  troops  of  Germany  and  Rus- 
sia. The  Spahis  and  Janizaries  had 
neither  French  nor  Italian  masters, 
and  yet  they  beat  the  picked  battalions 
of  Joseph. and  Catharine  in  many  a 
furious  fight;  and  even  when  defeated, 
they  came  to  the  field  again  with  fresh 
ardour,  and  kept  the  enemy  at  bay, 
like  lions  before  the  hunter.  In  those 
days  the  German  was  happy  if  the 
Turk  did  not  hunt  him  over  the  fron- 
tiers of  Hungary,  and  no  Russian  ever 
dared  to  set  his  foot  across  the  Da- 
nube. 

If  the  gallantry  of  our  Indian  army 
is  to  be  brought  against  our  theory, 
the  answer  is  obvious.  The  sepoy 
has  British  officers.  He  is  not  left  to 
Indian  indolence  or  incapacity.  His 
regiments  are  constructed  on  a  British 
framework.  He  has  British  habits, 
British  soldiership,  and  British  pay, 
constantly  to  sustain  him.  But  this  is 
a  wholly  different  condition  of  things 
from  that  of  the  Asiatic  or  African 
soldier  knowing  nothing  of  our  system 
but  the  drill ;  from  the  officer  knowing 
nothing  of  tactics  but  hb  book  of 
French  or  Prussian  manoeuvres;  and 
from  the  universal  negligence,  lassi- 
tude, and  reluctance,  with  which  active 
western  habits  are  adopted  by  the  man 
of  the  East  when  left  to  himself.  But 
it  is  also  forgotten  that  the  discipline 
of  Europe  consists  in  much  more  than 
putting  troops  under  arms  on  the  pa- 
rade, or  moving  them  in  line  or 
column  in  the  field.  The  regularity 
of  the  soldier*s  pay  is  the  very  first 
element  of  discipline ;  and  narrow  as  is 
often  the  pay  of  the  continental  sol- 
dier, its  regularity  atones  in  a  great 
degree  for  its  narrowness.  But  the 
idea  of  regularity  belongs  not  to  the 
Oriental  in  any  one  transaction  of  his 
existence.  The  soldier's  pay  is  con- 
stantly in  arrear;  when  it  comes  it 
comes  like  a  surprise ;  when  it  is  with- 
held, no  one  can  tell  when,  or  whether 
it  will  ever  come.  This  dispirits  the 
soldier,  dislocates  all  discipline,  and 
turns  an  army,  however  disciplined. 
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Into  a  mob  of  plunderers ;  however 
loyaU  into  murmurers ;  and  however 
brave^  into  runaways  and  deserters  on 
the  first  opportunity.  The  true  mat- 
ter of  surprise  is,  that  the  Asiatic  or 
African  can  ever  be  brought  into  the 
field,  unless  by  the  prospect  of  plun- 
der. • 

But  the  martial  spirit  is  vivid,  bold* 
and  desperate  in  toe  Oriental*  when 
the  secret  of  awaking  it  is  found.  The 
rush  of  the  Turkish  cavalry  was  once 
utterly  irresistible.  The  Arabs  still 
occasionally  fight  with  the  most  fran- 
tic courage.  With  nothing  but  the 
short  sword  and  the  shield,  those 
naked  heroes  rush  hand  to  hand, 
throw  themselves  on  the  bayonet,  and 
seem  utterly  to  defy  death.  The 
troops  of  India,  under  their  native 
princes,  have  often  fought  like  troops 
of  tigers,  incapable  of  being  con- 
quer^ till  the  spear  was  in  their 
hearts.  Europe,  with  all  her  iron 
barons,  was  swept  before  the  Saracen 
horsemen ;  and  to  this  hour  the  native 
valour  of  the  Circassian  tiller  of  the 
ground,  fights  the  enduriog  battle 
against  the  Russian,  shoots  down  his 
disciplined  battalions,  storms  hb  for- 
tresses, and  keeps  the  mighty  empire 
of  the  north  still  bleeding.  If  some 
great  leader  should  arise  again  in  Asia — 
a  man  of  genius,  superior  to  the  follies 
and  feebleness  of  his  time,  able  to 
breathe  his  own  spirit  into  the  soldiery, 
and  relying  only  on  the  native  power 
and  instinctive  daring  of  their  ardent 
and  exciteable  temperament,  and  prid- 
ing himself  on  his  scorn  of  Europe  ;— 
if  a  Mahomet,  with  his  fiery  enthu- 
siasm; a  Tamerlane,  with  his  vast 
and  magnificent  ambition,  or  even  a 
Hyder  All,  with  his  stern  subtlety  and 
indefatigable  activity  of  enterprise- 
were  to  show  himself  on  the  Asiatic 
scene  even  now,  it  is  not  impossible 
but  he  might  sway  the  balance  of  em- 
pire towards  the  East  once  more. 

The  success  of  his  arms  in  the 
Ethiopian  campaign,  seems  to  have 
decided  Mohammed  Ali  on  commen- 
cing his  new  system  of  discipline.  He 
applied  to  Dravettl,  the  French  con- 
sul at  Alexandria,  to  send  him  an 
officer  fit  for  this  purpose.  The  French- 
man recommended  a  countryman  of 
his  own,  (of  course,)  and  the  camp  of 
instruction  at  Esneh  was  put  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  Seve,  for** 
merly  aide-de-camp  to  Marshal  Ney, 
and  now  Solyman  Pasha. 
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This  camp,  which  was  afterwards 
removed  to  Assouan  for  the  purpose  of 
being  near  the  frontier  of  the  Pasha's 
territory,  was  originally  composed  of 
the  black  prisoners  taken  in  the  Ethio- 
pian campaign.  The  whole  corps  was 
subsequently  divided  into  regiments  of 
five '  battalions  of  800  men  each,  a 
number  of  Egy  ptians  and  Arabs  having 
been  sent  to  join  them,  each  regiment 
thus  forming  a  brigade;  and  the  whole 
being  disciplined,  and  constructed  on 
the  model  of  the  troops  of  France.  lu 
three  years  the  camp  amounted  to 
twenty  thousand  men.  Their  first  ser- 
vice in  the  field  began  in  1824  against 
the  Wahabees,  who  had  again  threat- 
ened the  conquest  of  Arabia.  The 
change  of  costume  made  the  Waha- 
bees despise  them,  and  those  galkut 
fanatics  accordingly  exposed  them- 
selves to  be  beaten.  They  were  out- 
manoeuvered  and  beaten,  after  a  daring 
but  brief  struggle. 

Mohammed  was  now  advancing  to 
higher  objects,  and  his  fame  began 
to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  Sultan. 
The  Greek  war  seemed  to  afford  a 
happy  opportunity  of  employing  a 
neighbour  at  once  so  clever  and  so 
dangerous,  and  of  trvlng  a  new  force 
on  the  field  which  had  been  so  unlucky 
to  the  Turks.  The  promise  of  con- 
verting the  Morea  into  a  pashalic 
for  his  son  Ibrahim,  which  would  be 
equivalent  to  adding  Greece  to  Egypt, 
was  the  temptation,  and  in  1825 
Ibrahim  landed  in  Greece  at  the  head 
of  17,000  Egyptian  troops.  Against 
this  force  the  Greeks,  divided,  with- 
out a  leader  or  without  a  piastre, 
could  make  no  stand,  and  fortresses 
and  troops  gave  way  at  the  first  shock. 
Old  and  New  Navarino  instantly  fell. 
Three  skirmishes,  which  the  bulletins 
blazoned  into  three  pitched  battles, 
decided  the  fate  of  the  '<  Sons  of  Li- 
berty,*' and  within  a  few  months 
Ibrahim  was  master  of  the  Peloponne- 
sus. In  the  next  year  he  crossed  over 
to  the  continent,  attacked  Misso- 
longhi,  the  headquarters  of  thepatriots, 
and  after  a  long  and  gallant  resistance, 
broke  his  way  into  the  unfortunate 
town.  But  this  career  bad  now  be- 
gun to  awaken  alarms  in  European 
courts,  and  Ibrahim  was  peremptorily 
ordered  by  the  triple  alliance  to  return 
to  Egypt  without  delay.  The  Egypti- 
an general  at  first  utterly  refused,  then 
hesitated,  then  attempted  to  negotiate, 
and  would  probably  bave  been  glad  to 


make  his  mj  qnietly  hotter  when 
some  nnaecoaDtable  rashness  on  the 
part  of  the  allies  hurried  them  into  the 
«<  battle  of  Natarino;"  that  fruitless 
action^  which  so  long  bore  the  name 
of  the  *'untow«d  event/*  (a  name 
given  by  the  highest  military  authority 
in  exbtence^)  and  whose  immediate 
result  wa8»  to  strip  our  ally>  the  Otto- 
man,  of  his  whole  fleet,  and  leave  him 
thenceforth  at  the  mercy  of  Russia. 
In  the  latter  part  of  1828,  Ibrahim 
returned  to  Egypt ;  the  pashalic  was 
a  dream>  and  the  establishment  of 
Greece  as  a  separate  power  was 
decided. 

In  this  expedition,  the  Pasha  had 
gained  nothing  but  fame.  Yet  fame 
was  now  to  him  every  thing.  He  had 
not  been  beaten.  Even  his  fleet,  un- 
wisely attacked  at  anchor,  where  ships 
are  batteries,  and  where  seamanship 
is  out  of  the  question,  had  fought 
steadily  and  long.  His  troops  had 
conquered  every  thing  which  they  had 
approached;  and  the  Pasha  began 
to  be  looked  on  as  the  true  champion 
of  Islamism.  Mohammed's  reforms, 
too  hastily  urged,  had  diminished  the 
popular  hdth  in  his  supremacy,  and  it 
IS  not  improbable  that  visions  of  more 
than  Egypt  and  Pashalics  began  ^o 
rise  before  his  daring  and  ambitious 
eye.  A  sudden  and  slight  event  pro- 
mised to  give  them  reality. 

The  escape  of  some  Arab  slaves 
from  Egypt  into  the  pashalic  of 
Saida,  produced  a  demand  for  their 
restoration.  Some  pecuniary  trans- 
actions,  left  unsettled  by  the  Syrian 
pasha,  gave  additional  urgency  to  the 
demand.  But  Abdaliah,  the  pasha, 
haughtily  reftised  to  give  satisfaction 
on  either  point,  and  Mohammed  an- 
swered by  ordering  a  strong  body  of 
troops  to  march  to  Acre.  The  dis- 
pute came  before  the  Sultan,  who, 
embarrassed  by  the  reports  of  Bos- 
nian tumults,  and  nnwilling  to  break 
with  a  vassal  who  might  so  easily 
make  himself  independent,  adopted 
Mohammed's  quarrel,  and  even  sent 
the  few  ships  which  he  had  to  assist, 
or  probably  to  watch  him,  on  the  coast 
of  Syria.. 

In  this  campaign  we  have  a  remark- 
able evidence  of  that  rapidity  of  deci- 
sion and  keen  sagacity  which  have  so 
long  characterized  the  Pasha. 

u  may  fwrly  be  presumed,  that 
whatever  assistance  the  Sultan  gave 
to  the  half-rebellious  attack  on  Syrlai 
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was  of  a  most  reluctant  kind  i  and 
accordingly  the  Ottoman  court  no 
sooner  heard  a  rumour  of  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  tumults  in  its  European 
territories,  than  it  dispatched  an  im- 
mediate order  for  the  return  of  .its 
fleet.  But  the  clever  Pasha  was  not 
to  be  checked  in  bis  operations  by 
this  open  mark  of  imperial  distrust* 
Though  it  was  already  winter,  a  dan* 
gerous  season  for  operations  on  the 
Syrian  coast,  he  instantly  hurried  on 
his  armament ;  and  such  was  his  adroit 
activity,  that  his  army,  with  Ibrahim 
at  its  head,  had  disembarked  In  Sjria 
before  the  messenger  of  the  Divan, 
who  bore  the  order  to  suspend  all 
operations,  could  arrive  in  Alexandria. 
Thus  Ibrahim  had  managed  to  begin 
the  attack  on  the  Syrian  Pasha,  which 
was  virtually  an  attack  on  the  Turkish 
territory,  under  the  declared  sanction 
of  the  Sultan  himself!  Let  European 
diplomacy  hide  Its  diminished  head 
after  this.  But  all  was  not  finished 
yet. 

Mohammed  had  remained  in  Alex* 
andria.  The  Turkish  envoy  was  re* 
ceived  with  all  due  distinction.  Mo- 
hammed listened  to  the  despatch  with 
the  deepest  reverence ;  but,  in  return, 
observed,  that  nothing  could  be  more 
unfortunate  than  that  he  had  not  re^ 
ceived  it  earlier ;  for,  said  he,  *'  The 
expedition  to  reduce  the  rebelliou» 
pasha  of  Syria  to  the  obedience  of  mv 
lord  the  Sultan,  has  already  sidled, 
and  is  probably  so  far  on  its  way,  that> 
if  your  excellency  will  but  wait  a  few 
days,  you  may  have  the  pleasure  of 
bearing  the  keys  of  Acre  to  Constan- 
tinople. The  envoy  was  astonished ; 
but  seeing  the  object  of  the  wily  Pasha 
at  once,  boldly  demanded  an  explicit 
reply  to  the  question,  "  What  is  it 
that  you  really  require  from  the  Sub- 
lime Porte  ?**  The  answer  was  charac- 
teristic and  capita],  though  perhaps 
diplomacy  never  exhibited  snoh  can- 
dour before. 

'<  My  object,"  said  Mohammed, 
"  is,  to  keep  what  I  have  got— In  a 
few  days  Acre  must  be  mine — If  the 
Sultan  consents  to  my  keeping  it,  I 
shall  stop  therein  he  refuses,  I  shall 
take  Damascus — If  Damascus  be 
granted  to  me,  there  1  shall  stop — 
But,  if  it  be  not,  I  shall  take  Aleppo^ 
If  the  Sultan  will  not  grant  it  to  me — 
then  ^ who  knows— Allah  kerim— 
Ood  is  mervifhl  1  *'  Of  course,  Gon- 
stanUnople  would  have  filled  np  the 
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blank.  But  Mohammed  left  it  safe- 
ly to  the  envoy's  imagination.  The 
effect  was  fully  produced,  at  least,  in 
his  mind ;  for  on  his  return  to  the 
Divan,  having  probably  seen  the 
vastness  of  the  Pasha's  preparations, 
as  well  as  the  vigour  of  his  intellect, 
he  advised  concession  and  peace.  But 
Mahmoud,  who  had  not  seen  either, 
was  indignant  at  the  proposal,  and 
ordered  him  to  be  thrown  into  chains. 
It  is  thus  that  Turks  obtain  advice, 
and  reward  wisdom. 

But  this  bravado  was  speedily  at 
at  an  end.  Courier  on  courier  came 
rushing  to  the  seraglio,  with  news  of 
the  advance  of  Ibrahim.  Every  de- 
spatch brought  intelligence  of  some 
additional  success.  Tripoli  fell,  al- 
most without  resistance.  Osman 
Pasha,  hastily  advancing  to  check 
this  tide  of  invasion,  was  beaten,  horse 
and  foot,  and  forced  to  fly  to  the 
mountains  for  his  life.  Finally,  Ab- 
dallab  Pasha  was  driven  into  Acre, 
and  this  citadel  of  Syria  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  Egyptian  troops,  and 
doomed,  soon  or  -late,  to  inevitable 
surrender.  The  Divan  was  in  con- 
sternation, and  well  it  might ;  for  if 
Mohammed  Aii  had  not,  for  once, 
made  a  false  step,  and  forgotten  that 
the  rebel's  sword,  once  drawn,  must 
always  aim  at  the  heart,  he  might 
have  long  since  sat  down  in  Constan- 
tinople. At  this  period,  neither  Rus- 
sia was  prepared  to  interpose,  nor  any 
other  European  power  prepared  to 
defend.  There  was  not  a  ship  equip- 
ped in  any  sea  of  Europe,  except  the 
Baltic.  The  attention  of  the  courts 
had  been  drawn  away  by  diplomatic 
tHBiugs  among  Swiss,  Belgian,  and 
Dutch ;  and  iu  a  fortnight  from  his 
time  of  crossing  the  Taurus,  Ibrahim 
might  have  been  riding  in  triumph  to 
the  mosque  of  Santa  Sophia. 

Some  remaining  veneration  for  the 
Ottoman  dynasty,  or  some  unneces- 
sary fear  of  doing  too  much,  and  going 
too  far  in  the  road  of  victory,  checked 
the  viceroy  in  his  ultimate  object ; 
for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  bis 
"  Allah  kerim"  was  profoundly  sig- 
nificant. But  his  son  followed  the 
call  of  fortune  with  unabated  gal- 
lantry. Acre  alone  retarded  him  ;  and 
this  fortress,  which  he  ought  to  have 
masked,  and  left  to  famine,  detained 
him  for  eight  months  I  not  surrender- 
ing until  May  1832.  Being  at  length, 
iiowever,  disengaged,  he  now  rushed 


forward  again :  in  Jane,  took  Damas- 
cus ;  and  pushed  on  to  the  assault  of 
the  Turkbh  army,  which,  too  late  for 
every  thing  but  ruin,  had  just  descend- 
ed from  the  mountains. 

We  now  come  o^  classic  ground. 
Ibrahim  forded  the  Orontes  towards 
its  head,  taking  up  a  position  on  the 
shore  of  lake  Tatli  Gukul,  a  little  to 
the  southward  of  the  plains  of  Horns. 
On  these  plains,  the  last  of , the  great 
Roman  emperors  had  fought  the  last 
of  the  Syrian  sovereigns ;  the  brazen 
legionaries  of  Aurelian,  against  the 
light- armed  cavalry  and  rapid  archers 
of  Zcnobia.  In  July  1832,  tho  Be- 
douin horsemen  brought  intelligence 
of  the  approach  of  tho  Turkish  army. 
Shortly  after,  it  was  seen  advancing 
in  three  heavy  columns,  the  whole 
cavalry  and  infantry  amounting  to 
twenty- five  thousand  men,  under  the 
command  of  the  Pasha  of  Aleppo. 
But  Ibrahim  was  already  prepared 
in  infantry,  with  six  guns,  forming 
the  centre,  flanked  by  two  heavy  corps 
of  regular  horse  on  the  right,  and 
another  strong  cavalry  force,  combined 
with  irregular  Arabs,  on  the  left. 
The  Turks  rushed  on  with  great  im- 
petuosity, but  they  lost  many  men  by 
the  fire  of  the  cannon ;  and  the  Bedouin 
cavalry,  taking  advantage  through 
some  slight  disorder,  rushed  with 
tossing  spears,  and  wild  and  loud 
shouts,  upon  the  flank  of  tho  column 
next  them.  The  fault  of  all  Asiatic 
troops  lies  not  in  their  want  of  cou- 
rage, but  their  want  of  steadiness ; 
and  the  fault  of  their  discipline  is, 
that  they  know  neither  how  to  retreat 
nor  how  to  rally.  After  the  first  fire, 
it  is  generally  a  mere  chance  whether 
they  will  rush  forward  on  the  enemy, 
or  backwards  on  their  own  baggage ; 
and  when  they  are  once  fairly  re- 
pulsed, every  man  seems  to  think  his 
duty  done  for  the  day,  and  that  his 
only  business  is  to  escape  from  tho 
field.  The  repulse  of  one  Turkish 
column  produced  the  retreat  of  all ; 
and  the  retreat  was  no  sooner  com- 
menced, than  it  turned  into  a  flight. 
Every  thing  was  left  on  the  ground — 
arms,  artillery,  and  baggage.  Ibra- 
him followed  his  success,  again  beat 
a  detachment  of  the  Turks,  and  took 
Scanderoon,  and  Antiocb,  memorable 
for  having  been  the  place  where  Chris- 
tianity first  received  its  name,  and  dis- 
tinguished in  the  days  of  the  crusades, 
and  generally  in  every  other  remarkable 
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period  of  Syrian  history, 
still  one  great  battle  more  to  fight, 
before  be  could  throw  the  Turkish 
army  hor$  de  combat.  The  Ottomans 
DOW  fell  back  into  Asia  Minor,  and 
drew  up  their  troops  at  Koniah.  Ibra- 
him* flushed  with  ▼ictory»  and  aware 
of  his  superiority  to  the  Turks,  passed 
the  defiles  of  Mount  Taurus,  and 
pouring  down  into  the  plain,  attacked 
the  grand  Tizier  on  the  19th  of  De- 
cember 1832.  The  Turks  fought  bet- 
ter than  in  any  other  period  of  the 
campaign ;  but  the  generalship  of  Ib- 
rahim, at  the  head  of  troops  accus- 
tonttd  to  Tictory  under  his  eye,  was 
not  to  be  yanquished  by  the  inexpe- 
rience of  tl^e  Turkish  commander  at 
the  head  of  an  army  of  recruits.  ■  Ib- 
rahim's cannon  and  cavalry  again 
broke  np  the  Turkish  lines,  and  the 
whole  army  was  put  to  the  rout,  with 
the  loss  of  its  cannon  and  ammunition, 
leaving  the  vizier  prisoner.  There 
was  but  one  prize  more  to  be  gained ; 
the  defeat  had  levelled  the  last  barrier 
of  the  empire,  and  its  intelligence  had 
scarcely  reached  the ''capital,  when  it 
was  followed  by  the  still  more  tre- 
mendous announcement  that  Ibra- 
him was  in  full  march  to  Constanti- 
nople. 

The  Sultan,  who  had  occasionally 
exhibited  such  remarkable  energy, 
and  unquestionably  possessed  both 
talents  and  courage,  seems  to  have 
been  then  in  the  commencement  of 
that  long  disease  which  finally  laid 
him  in  the  grave.  His  efforts  to  re- 
pel the  Egyptian  advance  were  few 
and  feeble ;  and  if  Constantinople  had 
been  left  to  his  defence,  its  keys  must 
have  been  speedily  sent  to  join  those 
of  Acre  ;  but  there  was  a  protector  at 
hand — a  formidable  one  in  every  sense 
of  the  word.  The  Emperor  of  Russia 
offered  his  assistance  to  defend  the 
Ottoman,  and  as  a  first  step  sent  one 
of  his  ofiBcers  with  Halif,  formerly 
capitan-pasba,  to  the  Viceroy,  to  enter 
into  negotiations.  On  their  arrival 
at  Alexandria,  the  sagacious  Viceroy, 
who  saw  that  the  blow  was  missed  for 
the  present,  immediately  expressed 
hb  readiness  to  come  to  terms  ;  but, 
in  the  mean  time,  the  hazard  had  come 
closer  still.  Ibrahim  had  pushed  for- 
wards as  far  as  Brussa,  and  the  Sultan, 
now  fully  aroused  by  the  double  fear 
of  an  insurrection  in  his  capital,  and 
of  seeing  the  Bosphorus  crossed  under 
the  waDs  of  the  seraglio,  hastily  sum- 
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But  he  had  moned  the  Russians  to  his  aid.  The 
Russian  fleet,  awaiting  but  this  signal, 
instantiy  weighed  anchor  from  Sebas- 
topol.  But  the  news  of  the  armistice 
having  at  length  reached  Ibrahim,  he 
halted,  and  the  capital  breathed  again. 
A  treaty  was  now  formed  by  the 
suggestion  of  Ronssin,  the  French 
ambassador,  offering  the  pashalics  of 
Acre,  Jerusalem,  and  Tripoli,  to  the 
triumphant  Viceroy.'  But  his  reply 
was  instant  and  contemptuocts.  He 
asked,  **  Whether  this  was  all  that 
was  to  be  given  as  an  indemnity  for 
the  expense  of  his  campaign,  a  recom- 
pense for  his  services  to  the  Porte, 
and  an  atonement  for  his  injured 
honour  ?  "  To  all  further  negotiation 
he  answered  by  sending  an  order  to 
Ibrahim  to  march  without  delay  to 
Constantinople.  The  Russians  were 
now  called  for  once  more,  and  20,000 
of  their  troops,  under  Count  Orloff, 
took  post  at  Scutari  to  defend  the 
Asiatic  shore. 

Such  are  the  fates  of  empire ;  yet 
among  the  casualties  of  modern  Eu- 
rope, this  was  the  most  extraordinary. 
Among  the  metaphorical  race  of  poets 
and  orators  there  has  been  a  fondness 
for  comparing  the  life  of  empires  to 
the  life  of  man,  and  finding  in  the 
infancy,  maturity,  and  decay  of  hu- 
man life,  some  shadowing  of  the  con- 
dition of  national  power.  Thus  we 
are  pathetically  told  that  the  most 
flourishing  country  has  a  certain  point 
of  prosperity,  beyond  which  all  must 
decline  by  the  course  of  nature.  But 
the  argument  is^  altogether  fallacious. 
There  is  no  analogy  between  indivi- 
dual life  and  national  power.  Further 
than  that,  they  both  are  susceptible  of 
increased  vigour.  There  is  no  t/i- 
siance  in  modern  Europe  of  the  ruin 
of  any  great  state,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  Poland,  which,  from  its 
elective  monarchy,  its  habitual  dissen- 
sions, and  the  general  dislocation  of 
its  government,  was  rather  to  be 
looked  on  as  a  vast  moral  quagmire 
than  a  solid  government.  And  yet 
the  greater  number  of  those  European 
kingdoms  have  been  established  for 
a  thousand  years;  and  there  is  not 
one  of  them  at  this  moment  more 
likely  to  perish  than  it  was  a  thousand 
years  ago.  Even  in  the  ancient  world, 
the  fall  of  empires  bore  no  similitude 
to  the  gradual  decay  of  nature.  Some 
perished  in  their  full  strength  by  the 
folly  or  frenzy  of  a  royal  desperado, 
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who  roused  the  Tengeance  of  a  power- 
ful neighbour;  others  were  broken 
up  by  the  sudden  rebellion  of  great 
chieftains^  who  created  separate  so- 
vereignties. Thus  some  perished  like 
a  iLing  in  the  field,  others  like  a  king 
stabbed  by  his  domestics  ;  but  in 
neither  case  the  sufferer,  up  to  the 
moment  of  extinction,  having  pre- 
pared for  ruin,  by  losing  any  import- 
ant portion  of  his  habitual  vigour. 
We  express  this  the  more  unhesitat- 
ingly, because  we  find  this  unhappy 
analogy  turned  of  late  years  to  dan- 
gerous purposes.  Thus  we  are  con- 
stantly told  that  England  is  on  the 
point  of  undergoing  the  inevitable 
decay  assigned  to  all  empire  ;  that  her 
monarchy  has  run  its  course;  and 
that  the  only  hope  of  restoration  is  in 
the  total  change  of  the  principles  and 
forms  of  government.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  say  that  the  old  foundations 
are  still  solid  enough  for  the  noblest 
and  loftiest  superstructure  j  that 
though  trees  may  bud  at  one  season 
and  lose  their  leaves  at  another,  or 
men  may  acquire  strength  from  their 
cradle  to  manhood,  and  lose  it  from 
manhood  to  the  tomb,  there  is  no 
more  reason  to  conclude  that  empire 
must  decay,  than  that  the  ground  on 
which  its  cities  stand  must  be  annihi- 
lated. If  England  is  not  immortal  by 
nature,  she  may  be  made  immortal  by 
circumstance,  like  our  first  parents. 
She  may  forfeit  her  supremacy ;  but 
if  she  has  the  will  she  has  the  power 
to  live.  The  tree  of  immortality  is 
before  her  eye. 

The  presence  of  the  Russian  army 
protecting  the  Porte,  should  be  a  fear- 
ful omen  to  the  Sultan.  If  the  future 
is  to  be  read  by  the  human  eye,  that 
protection  will  finally  be  possession  ; 
and  though  long  intrigue,  and  possi- 
bly desperate  wars,  may  precede  the 
seizure,  yet  the  Mahometan  sove- 
reignty in  Europe  draws  to  its  close. 

The  Sultan,  scarcely  less  embar- 
rassed by  the  presence  of  his  protectors 
than  the  advance  of  his  enemies,  made 
another  effort  to  negotiate,  and  sent 
a  messenger  to  Ibrahim's  head-quar- 
ters, offering  the  pashalic  of  Aleppo 
in  addition  to  his  former  proposals. 
Ibrahim  demanded  the  district  of 
Adana,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  con- 
tinued his  march.  Turkey  was  now 
in  the  deepest  state  of  depression.  On 
the  one  side  was  the  victorious  army  of 
I  brahim,  marching  straight  to  Constan- 
tinople; on  the  other  the  menacing 
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guardianship  of  the  Russian  battalions. 
The  haughty  spirit  of  the  Sultan  was 
now  reduced,  to  despair.  Determined 
to  free  himself  from  boUi  his  terrors  at 
once,  even  by  the  deepest  saerificesj 
by  a  convention  with  Mohammed  All, 
on  the  5th  of  May,  he  gave  up  Adana» 
with  the  whole  of  Syria ;  and  by  a 
convention  with  Russia,  of  the  8th  of 
July,  so  much  talked  of  since  as  the 
treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessf,  he  entered 
into  a  treaty  offensive  and  defensive, 
by  which  the  Sultan  stipulated  to  shut 
the  Dardanelles  against  the  armed 
ships  of  ail  other  nations,  on  the  de- 
mand being  made  by  Russia.  This 
treaty  naturally  excited  the  strongest 
dissatisfaction  of  England  and  France* 
against  whose  fieets  this  arrogant  and 
unjustifiable  stipulation  was  palpably 
made ;  but  It  must  be  acknowledged^ 
that  the  insult  was  not  ill  deserved  by 
either,  for  they  had  left  the  Sultan  to 
his  extremity  ;  and  though  both  had 
ships  of  war  within  sound  of  Ibrahim's 
cannon,  some  singular  waverlnff  of 
council,  or  some  extraordinary  blind- 
ness to  the  first  principles  of  poUoy, 
indisposed  both  to  interfere. 

Mohammed  All  now  regarded  him- 
self as  sovereign  of  Syria  i  his  army 
gradually  retired  from  Asia  Minor; 
but  they  halted  at  Adana,  and  dili- 
gently fortified  the  passes  of  the  moun- 
tain, under  the  direction  of  European 
engineers.  It  was  evident  that  he 
never  intended  to  give  up  this  con< 
quest :  this  was  in  1833.  It  may  be 
asked,  What  was  the  government  of 
India  then  doing  ?  Why  did  it  not 
protect  the  Sultan,  protest  against  this 
formal  dismemberment  of  the  Turkish 
dominions,  and  avail  itself  of  the  close 
alliance  with  France,  to  drive  the  Pasha 
back  into  Egypt  ?  The  most  sufficient 
of  all  answers  is,  that  England  was  go- 
verned by  the  Whigs,  a  race  of  men 
who,  particularly  when  in  opposition, 
are  the  most  clamorous,  ana  when  in 
power  the  most  supine ;  who,  despe- 
rately heroic  when  heroism  costs  them 
nothing  but  words,  become  timid  when 
any  thing  is  to  be  done;  and  who, 
having  no  other  principle  than  love  of 
place,  instinctively  shrink  from  any 
act  of  energy  by  which  It  can  be  en- 
dangered. Thus  Turkey  was  left  to 
its  fate,  Syria  was  left  to  be  absorbed 
by  Mohammed  Ali ;  and  after  having 
suffered  the  Russians  to  cut  off  one  bom 
of  the  crescent  in  Greece,  and  the 
Pasha  to  cut  off  another  in  Egypt, 
have  finally  placed  the  country  in  the 
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sitaatioa  where  it  has  been  necessary 
to  go  to  war*  eren  at  the  hazard  of 
plaogiog  us  into  bostilitiee  with  the 
most  ambitious,  powerful^  and  vin* 
dietive  of   European  nations.     The 
Syrians  had  changed    masters*  and 
were  jejoiced  at  the  chaoge;  but  this 
was  a  joy  that  did  not  last  long. 
Mohammed  Ali»  though  the  most  extra- 
ojdmarj  of  Turks*  is  still  a  Turk ;  and 
the  name  implies  as  much  sufiering  on 
the  part  of  the  people  as  supremacy 
on  thatofgoTernmeni.  He  compelled 
them  to  pay  new  taxes,  and  rigidly 
eoforeed  the  old.     The  Sultan  had 
seldom  laid  on  a  new  tax*  and  the 
people  generally  contrived  to  cheat 
him  of  half  the  old.     They  suddenly 
discoTored  the  difference  between  the 
pressure  of  a  vigorous  government^ 
and  the  lazy  burden  of  an  enervated 
one.     The  moral  of  King  Log  and 
K'mg   Stork  was  never  more  amply 
verified.     The  country  was  in  a  state 
of  clamour  from  end  to  end ;  but  large 
bodies  of  regular  troops  held  possession 
of  the  towns.     The  rural  population 
ia  i^waya  ineffective*  when  left  to  it. 
self;  the  casual  bursts  of  violence  were 
suppressed  by  the  hands  of  the  police* 
and  the  baatinado  effectually  accom- 
plished what  on  a  larger  scale  the 
bayonet  might  have  attempted  in  vain. 
But  the  law  of  Mahometan  sovereignty 
ia  always*  to  make  power  the  measure 
of  extortion.     In  an  unlucky  hour  for 
himself  the  Pasha  inflicted  the  con- 
scription upon  Syria.     This*  the  most 
vicdent  severity  of  European  govern** 
ments*  naturally  assumes  a  new  vio- 
lence in  countries  where*  as  in  Egypt* 
Syria*  and  the  western  provinces  of 
Asia*    there   is   no    military    caste; 
where  military  life  offers  nothing  to 
the   multitude  but  wounds  and  pri- 
vationa ;  where  every  man*  being  a  tiller 
of  the  ground  or  a  trader*  is  torn  away 
from  a  habitual  occupation*  anywhere 
wars  being  totally  unconnected  with 
national  feelings*  or  individual  honour* 
suoeeea  is  without  rational  triumph* 
while  failure  gives  over  the  individual 
to  either  death  in  the  field*  or  final 
and  utter  beggary. 

The  flame  so  long  smothered*  yet 
so  amply  fed,  at  length  burst  forth. 
In  1834,  the  whole  mountain  country 
was  in  a  state  of  ferment.  Many  of  the 
villagee  took  up  arras ;  the  detached 
troops  of  the  Pasha  were  daringly  at* 
tacked*  and  the  ranges  of  Lebanon* 
always  inhabited  by  a  bold  and  inde- 


pendent race*  the  Dmses*  chiefly  Ma« 
hometan*  with  something  of  Christian 
freedom*  the  Maronites*  chiefly  Chris- 
tian* with  something  of  Mahometan 
ferocity*  poured  down  into  the  plain* 
and  a  bitter  though  brief  struggle  en- 
sued.    Another  enemy*  and  one  of  a 
remarkably  formidable  order  in  such 
a  contest*  now  came  into  the  field. 
The  Hedouins*  from  the  country  ly- 
ing to  the  east  of  the  Jordan*  advanced 
into  Syria*  and  their  cavalry  threat- 
ened the  Egyptian  communications  in 
every  quarter.   Ibrahim*  boldly  resist- 
ing* yet  embarrassed  by  the  multitudes 
of  this  sudden  rebellion*  now  concen- 
trated his  forces  in  Jerusalem*  where 
he  was  speedily  besieged.     The  crisis 
now    became    dangerous*    and    the 
Pasha  himself*  always  ready  to  throw 
himself  forward  where  danger  existed*  * 
hurried  to  Syria.  The  powerful  force 
at  whose  head  he  marched*  and  still 
more  his  own  talent  and    decision* 
changed  the  face  of  affairs;  the  moun- 
tain tribes  shrank  from  an  encounter 
with  the  troops  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed general  in  Asia ;  money  of  course 
was  not  spared  by  the  politic  Pasha* 
and  the  insurrection  gave  way.     But 
the  seeds  of  revolt  were  too  widely 
sown*  to  be  extirpated  by  a  single  suc- 
cess.    A  sudden  insurrection  broke 
out  in  the  north  of  Syria.     The  re- 
volters  were  finally  suppressed ;  but 
this  victory  tempted  the  Pasha  to  a 
measure    which  made  reconciliation 
impossible.     He  issued  an  order  for 
disarming  the  whole  population*  an 
order  which  the  mountaineers  set  at 
defiance,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
plains,  resented  as  the  keenest  aggra- 
vation of  tyranny.     As  a  final  act  ne- 
cessary to  the  completion  of  his  con- 
quest* the  Pasha  sent  an  expedition 
against  the  chief  of  the  Druses*  the 
Emir  Bechir.      A  force  of  12,000 
men  under  Ibrahim  was  dexterously 
concentrated  in  Lebanon.   The  Emir* 
nearly  ninety  years  old*  and  unsus- 
pecting the  object  of  the  movement* 
was  forced  into  submission*  and  his 
people  were  largely  deprived  of  their 
arms ;  but  this  act*  which  could  have 
been  but  partial  at  least,  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  universal  hostility—  a  hostility 
which  has  since  so  effectively  exhibit- 
ed  itself,  and  contributed  so  largely  to 
the  recovery  of  Syria. 

The  insult  to  the  Emir  was  deeply 
felt*  as  he  is  a  Shereef,  or  descendent 
of  the  prophet*  and  is  of  the  noble 
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Arab  family  of  Shehab.  Evei)  to  the 
Christian  worid  he  assumes  some  de- 
gree of  interest,  from  the  yague  tra- 
dition, that  his  people  are  descendents 
of  the  Crusaders,  who»  after  the  suc- 
cessive invasions  of  Syria,  settled  in 
the  country.  But  the  religion  of  the 
Druse,  if  a  religion  at  all>  is  Mahome- 
tan, though  the  Emir  is  said  to  have 
been  a  Christian  for  some  period :  and 
the  conjecture  derives  confirmation 
from  his  intending  to  f^T  bis  future 
residence  at  Rome. 

The  hand  of  power  now  fell  with 
redoubled  heaviness  upon  the  Syrians. 
The  young  men  were  carried  off  to 
serve  in  the  pasha*s  forces.  Many 
contributions  were  laid  on  the  villages 
found  guilty  of  disaffection,  and  the 
whole  vast  province  was  placed  under 
the  strictest  military  surveillance. 

The  difficulties  of  the  sultan's  go- 
vernment had  left  Syria  to  its  fate,  and 
the  able  and  ambitious  pasha  was  al- 
lowed the  full  exercise  of  virtual  so- 
vereignty. The  year  1835  closed  with 
a  statesmanlike  and  well  imagined  at- 
tempt to  secure  this  important  posses- 
sion to  his  line  for  ever.  Mohammed 
sent  an  official  note  to  the  govern- 
ments of  Austria,  France,  and  Eng- 
land, in  which  he  had  the  strong  ef- 
frontery to  state  the  value  of  his  ser- 
vices to  the  Sultan,  the  importance  of 
rendering  Egypt  independent,  as  a 
support  to  the  Turkish  empire,  and 
the  interest  which  European  cabinets 
ought  to  feel,  in  putting  him  forward 
as  an  obstacle  to  the  encroachments 
of  Russia.  The  English  ambassador 
at  the  Porte  exhibited  the  strongest 
opposition  to  this  proposal.  It  fell  to 
the  ground  J  the  bold  spirit  of  the 
mountaineers  agaip  raised  a  revolt, 
attacked  one  of  Ibrahim's  officers  in 
February  1837,  and  swept  him  before 
htm  into  Damascus ;  but  the  whole 
K^rypti an  army,  with  Ibrahim  at  its 
lioad,  now  marched  against  him,  and 
0)0  gallant  mountaineers  were  driven 
back  once  more  among  their  fastnesses. 
The  active  spirit  of  the  pasha,  having 
thus  gained  the  glory  of  conquest, 
looked  for  its  prize  in  another  direc- 
tion. From  time  immemorial,  Abys- 
sinia, though  one  of  the  poorest  coun- 
tries in  the  world,  has  been  supposed 
to  be  a  repository  of  gold.  The  pasha, 
whether  for  the  purpose  of  lulling  the 
jealousy  of  the  European  courts,  or  of 
actually  obtaining  treasures  which 
were  essential  to  his  ambition,  ascend- 


ed the  Nile  with  a  small  body  of 
troops,  and  braving  the  difficulUes  of 
the  route,  and  the  hostility  of  the  bar^ 
barians  in  his  march,  reached  the 
country  of  reputed  gold.  There  he 
found  none ;  but  he  obtained  the  object 
of  spreading  his  fame — of  proving  to 
the  native  powers  that  no  distance 
could  secure  them  from  his  arm,  and, 
probably,  of  indulging  an  excursive 
and  ardent  mind  with  the  sight  of 
countries  which  even  in  Africa  are 
the  especial  seat  of  fable.  The  expe- 
dition was,  at  least,  an  extraordinary 
effort  of  bodily  vigour  in  a  man  of 
seventy.  The  gallant  old  man  shared 
the  hardships  of  his  meanest  follower, 
encountered  the  dews  of  the  night  and 
the  heat  of  the  day,  like  a  cannon 
driver — ^is  said  to  have  acted  as  pilot 
in  some  of  the  unexpected  difficulties 
of  the  navigation~-4ind  on  every  emer- 
gency, exhibited  those  daring  and 
efficient  qualities  which  make  power 
a  natural  possession. 

But  war  waited  him  on  his  return. 
The  sultan,  indignant  at  the  loss  of 
Syria,  excited  by  the  notorious  spirit 
of  disaffection  among  his  people,  when 
urged  by  that  daring  but  rash  deter- 
mination which  characterized  him  in 
both  peace  and  war,  suddenly  rush- 
ed into  hostilities,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  Europe,  and  the  alarm  of  all 
those  who  knew  the  value  of  Turkey 
to  the  balance  of  power.  His  procla- 
mation of  the  8th  of  May  1839,  pro- 
nounced the  pasha  and  Ibrahim  de- 
prived of  ali  right,  title,  and  posses- 
sion, and  appointed  the  Ottoman  gen- 
eral governor  of  Egypt.  The  Turk- 
ish army  under  the  seraskier,  Hafiz 
Pasha,  marched  upon  Syria,  drove  in 
the  advanced  posts  of  the  Egyptian 
army,  and  with  a  rashness  worthy  of 
the  age  of  barbarism,  and  utterly 
inconsiderate  of  the  danger  of  bring, 
iog  raw  recruits  into  direct  collision 
with  a  powerful  and  disciplined  army, 
commanded  by  a  favourite  and  dis- 
tinguished general,  the  seraskier 
precipitated  himself  upon  Ibrahim. 
The  consequence  must  have  been  fore- 
seen by  all  but  the  ignorant  as  des^ 
perate  seraskier.  He  was  utterly  and 
almost  instantly  defeated.  The  defeat 
was  total,  and  the  empire  of  the  Otto- 
man, if  in  that  hour  it  had  depended 
solely  on  its  own  strength,  must  have 
perished  without  another  blow.  It 
was  cloven  down  in  the  battle  of 
Nczib :  it  has  now  been  lifted  from  the 
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field,  in  the  arms  of  that  country  which 
alooe  seeks  neither  its  wealth  nor  its 
territory.  The  protection  of  England 
has  saved  it  from  perishing  on  that 
field  where  its  last  army  was  broken ; 
and  the  struggle  which  shall  yet 
iDevitably  eztinguuh  Mahometanism 
in  Europe,  and  shall  begin  by  storm- 
ing its  citadel,  the  Ottoman  Porte,  is 
d^ayed  for  a  time.  The  details  of 
this  memorable  encounter  will  fill  an 
important  page  whenever  the  history 
of  the  Turkish  **  Decline  and  Fall"  is 
to  be  written. 

The  campaign  began  on  the  27th 
of  May  1839.  On  that  day  the  se- 
raskier  fell  upon  the  advanced  guard 
of  Uie  Egyptian  army,  which,  having 
orders  to  retreat  after  some  skir- 
mishes, retired  to  join  the  main  body 
under  the  command  of  Ibrahim.  Bot 
the  Turks,  having  advanced  thus  far, 
now  exhibited  the  indecision  which,  in 
military  affairs,  is  a  sure  forerunner 
of  defeat.  Ibrahim,  who  had  hitherto 
stood  on  the  defensive,  now  advanced  in 
his  turn.  The  sultan's  army  seems  to 
have  been  divided,  leaving  the  cavalry 
withoQt  either  infantry  or  artillery. 
Ibrahim,  taking  advantage  of  this 
angular  oversight,  immediately  at- 
tacked with  that  arm  of  which  they 
were  destitute,  and  to  which  they,  of 
course,  could  make  no  return.  Send- 
ing forward  his  artillery,  he  com- 
menced a  heavy  cannonade  on  the 
Turkish  horse.  After  suffering  under 
this  fire  for  some  time,  the  cavalry 
fled  at  full  gallop  in  the  direction  of 
th«r  main  body,  leaving  their  pro* 
vision  waggons,  and  even  their  mili- 
tary chests,  behind  them.  The  next 
day,  Jane  2l8t,  saw  a  similar  en- 
counter. The  Turkish  cavalry  were 
met  again  $  but  the  same  extraordinary 
manoeuvre  was  practised ;  for  they 
advanced  in  two  separate  divisions, 
by  two  separate  roads.  Ibrahim  again 
brought  up  his  artillery,  and  after  a 
heavy  cannonade  again  broke  them, 
completing  their  defeat  by  a  charge 
of  his  cavalry.  The  Turks,  on  this 
oocanon,  had  brought  guns  with  them, 
the  whole  of  which,  amounting  to 
fourteen,  were  left  on  the  field.  On 
the  25lh,  Ibrahim  arrived  in  sight  of 
the  Turkish  army.  In  this  instance, 
again,  the  battle  was  chiefly  fought 
by  die  artillery.  Ibrahim's  weight  of 
^  speedily  bore  down  the  Turkish 
artillery.  After  standing  this  flre  for 
three  hoixn,  the  whole  Turkish  army 


broke  up  from  the  field  of  battle.  The 
charge  of  the  pasha's  cavalry  com- 
pleted the  ruin.  Every  thing  was 
lost ;  standards,  guns,  and  ammunition . 
Ibrahim's  despatch  to  the  pasha  was 
nearly  as  laconic  as  Caesar's.  It  was 
this:— 

"  The  Turks  are  dispersed;  thej( 
have  left  behind  them  every  thing, 
besides  six  thousand  prisoners." 

We  feel  almost  a  gratification  in 
saying  that  Sultan  Mahmoud  was 
spared  the  knowledge  of  this  final 
blow.  He  died  on  the  30tb  of  June 
1639,  before  tlio  intelligence  of  the 
defeat  reached  Constantinople.  Mah- 
moud, if  a  tyrant,  was  such  by  the 
vice  of  his  empire.  Ho  was  a  high- 
minded,  bold,  and  able  sovereign  by 
nature.  If  his  attempts  to  restore 
the  power  of  his  diadem,  by  renovat- 
ing the  spirit  of  his  people,  were  too 
hasty  for  complete  success,  they  still 
were  the  attempts  of  a  lofty  spirit, 
eager  in  the  right,  but  betrayed  by 
most  inevitable  ignorance  into  the 
wrong.  If  his  massacre  of  the  janis- 
saries was  at  once  cruel  and  impolitic, 
an  act  which  startles  all  European 
feelings,  and  which  was  among  the 
sources  of  that  debility  which  will 
finally  make ,  the  Ottoman  empire 
among  the  '<  things  that  were,"  it  is 
to  be  remembered,  that  in  this  violent 
vengeance  he  was  only  adding  the 
catastrophe  to  a  national  tragedy,  of 
which  the  history  of  the  last  hundred 
years  had  been  giving  the  successive 
acts ;  that  the  question  was  between 
his  own  head  and  those  of  the  janis- 
saries, and  that  the  whole  was  a 
paroxysm  of  government,  which 
might  have  ended  in  the  destruction 
of  the  empire^  if  it  had  not  been  con-  ' 
eluded  in  the  fall  of  its  rebellious  and 
terrible  soldiery. 

But  justice  is  not  done  to  the  me- 
mory  of  Mahmoud,  if  we  forget  that 
belaboured  to  introduce,  into  the  wholo 
administration  of  the  most  unlicensed 
and  remorseless  despotism  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen,  a  principle  of 
humanity  new  to  its  nature ;  that  he 
was  the  first  sultan  who  seems  to  have 
prohibited  the  horrid  slaughters  of  the 
seraglio ;  that  in  his  reign  there  are 
few  or  no  instances  of  the  savage  cus- 
tom of  murdering  the  high  officers  of 
the  government  on  their  removal  from 
power ;  and  that  we  know  of  no  in- 
stance in  which  he  adopted  the  com- 
mon atrocity  of  strangling  rich  6ub« 
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their  property. 

To  these  recollections  we  are  con- 
tent to  postpone  all  his  reforms  of 
troops*  of  administrationy  and  of  the 
ancient  Tartarian  manners  of  his 
people  —  though  in  such  reforms*  if 
.he  exhibited  occasional  haste*  it  is  un- 
questionable that  he  also  exhibited 
striking  boldness  and  originality*  an 
ardour  of  iroprovement*  and  a  supe- 
riority to  prejudice,  altogether  extra- 
ordinary in  the  man  of  a  nation  which 
prides  itself  in  its  disdain  of  the  wis- 
dom of  the  West.  But  we  regard  the 
effort  to  mitigate  the  system  of  blood* 
as  his  first  title  to  fame.  That  sys- 
tem was  the  especial  characteristic  of 
the  Turkish  despotism.  Blood  was 
its  appetite ;  the  ravage  of  human  life, 
its  declared  and  eyen  coveted  distinc- 
tion ;  one  of  the  sultan's  hereditaiy 
titles  is  <<  The  Manshtyer  ;"  one  of  his 
personal  privileges  is*  that  he  has  the 
right  to  put  to  death  thirteen  men  a- 
day  without  assigning  any  reason. 
Instant  beheading  was  the  established 
penalty  for  every  error  of  the  first 
officers  of  the  empire.  Our  assertion 
is*  that  the  man  who  thus  interposed 
his  authority  against  the  very  maxims 
on  which  that  authority  was  founded* 
must*  under  any  circumstances*  be 
memorable.  But  the  man  who./fr«/ 
interposed  that  authority,  in  the  lapse 
of  centuries,  must  be  regarded  as  an 
illustrious  innovator  in  the  catise  of 
humanity. 

By  the  death  of  Mahmoud*  the 
Turkish  empire  had  been  sunk  to  the 
lowest  point  of  depression.  It  seemed 
on  the  verge  of  total  dissolution :  it  had 
lost  a  sovereign  of  great  intelligence* 
spirit*  and  even  of  popularity*  though 
his  measures  had  often  produced  mur- 
murings  among  the  people.  His  scpp- 
tre  had  devolved  into  the  hands  of  a 
boy ;  the  last  army  of  the  empire 
had  not  been  merely  overthrown*  but 
exUogutshed  ;  Syria  had  been  added 
to  Egypt,  and  his  rebellious  vassal 
already  threatened  the  last  territory 
of  the  Sultan*  Asia  Minor*  and  bis  last 
refuge*  Constantinople.  As  if  to  give 
the  last  blow  to  the.  tottering  throne* 
the  Tuikish  admiral,  within  a  fort- 
night of  the  death  of  Mahmoud*  sailed 
from  the  Dardanelles*  and  surrendered 
his  whole  fleet  to  Mohammed  AH. 
The  cruis  seemed  fully  come. 

If  we  are  to  be  told  that  Turkey 
could  not  perish  while  the  Jealousy  of 


guard  over  its  existence*  we  are  to 
reeollect  how  unsubstantial  must  be 
that  national  existenoe  which  depends 
merely  on  the  policy  of  strangers*  how 
easily  that  jealousy  might  have  been 
compromised  by  a  compact*  and  how 
striking  a  precedent  might  be  found 
in  the  partition  of  Poland  for  the  divi. 
sion  of  Turkey.  But  ther^  was  one 
party  present  which  has  never  be- 
trayed an  ally*  which  abhors  wars  of 
ambition*  and  which*  forming  the 
grand  safeguard  of  the  weak*  incurs 
and  defies  the  hostility  of  all  the 
grasping!  the  violent*  and  the  per- 
fidious. The  question  which  then 
arose  was*  and  still  remains,  of  the 
most  complicated  nature.  We  shall* 
attempt  to  give  an  outline  of  its 
features. 

The  first  enemy  to  be  dreaded  was 
Mohammed  Ali ;  for  his  army  was  al- 
ready in  movement*  his  religion  and 
abilities  made  him  popular  with  the 
Mahometanv,  and  his  ambition  openly 
pointed  to  the  seizure  of  the  throne. 
To  cheek  him  was  therefore  of  the  first 
importance ;  and  England,  as  the  an- 
cient ally  of  Turkey*  and  bound  to 
her  alike  by  policy  and  by  treaties* 
issued  her  orders  that  he  should  pro- 
ceed no  further.  Russia  was  the  next 
enemy,  and  a  still  more  potent  one 
than  the  pasha,  bnt  evidently  waiting 
fbr  the  operation  of  time.  Mohammed 
Ali  declared  that,  if  an  English  fleet 
appeared  on  the  coast  of  Syria*  be 
would  instantly  advance  towards  Con- 
stantinople. Russia  declared,  that  if 
he  did,  she  would  throw  an  army  into 
the  capital*  and  take  the  empire  un- 
der her  protection.  To  prevent  this 
formidable  result*  the  courts  of  Lon- 
don and  Paris  agreed  to  send  a  fleet 
to  force  the  Dardanelles*  and  prevent 
the  march  of  the  Russian  army.  To 
obviate  this  direct  coUbion,  Russia 
now  despatched  an  envoy  to  England* 
disclaiming  the  design  of  exelosive 
protection*  and  professing  that  its  ob- 
ject was  alone  the  integrity  of  the 
Turkish  emfMre.  In  this  ntd^ed  pro- 
position, France  immediately  joined 
with  England.  But  diplomacy  is  a 
delicate  art,  and  foreign  diplomatists 
delight  in  exhibiting  its  subtleties.  It 
was  soon  found  that  France  and  Eng- 
land assigned  a  different  meaning  to 
this  integrity.  With  England*  it  was 
the  plain  msreaerved  meaning  of 
•eeuring  Turkey  agdnst  all  hostHo 
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ioterfertnce,  whether  of  Ranla»Eg7pt, 
or  aoy  other  power.  With  France^ 
it  waa  found  to  be  limited  to  Runia 
aloney  while  it  allowed  the  reten- 
tion of  his  oonqnests  by  the  Paaha  of 
Egypt.  The  causes  which  produced 
tliL  singular  and  suspicious  exception 
in  fayour  of  the  rebiBllious  subject  of 
the  sultao,  are  still  secret,  for  the 
French  ministerB  have  loftily  denied 
all  purpose  of  the  Aitnre  annexation 
of  Egypt  I  though  no  topic  has  been 
more  familiar  to  the  French  journal- 
istsy  and  though  the  whole  tribe  of 
jonmalists  still  declare  its  possession 
snential  to  the  supremacy  of  France 
in  the  Mediterranean.  Burope  was 
at  length  eompelled  to  awake.  France 
had  evidently  begun  to  form  projects 
incompatible  with  the  general  security. 
In  the  midst  of  profound  peace,  she 
niddenly  raised  her  armies  to  eight 
tboBsand  men  i  her  Minister  of  Ma- 
rine demanded  a  supply  of  fonr  mil- 
Itoai  sterling  for  the  equipment  of  her 
naval  force ;  ships  of  the  largest  class 
were  dispatched  with  the  utmost  ra- 
pidity to  join  her  Mediterranean  fleet ; 
the  dockyards  were  filled  with  work- 
men ;  a  naval  conscription  was  or- 
deredi  the  fbrtifications  of  Paris  were 
laid  down  on  the  most  gigantic  scale, 
as  if  France  was  preparing  for  a  war 
with  the  world;  and  every  journal, 
however  obscure,  was  turned  into  a 
popnlar  trumpet,  challenging  all  na- 
tions, but  sending  out  its  bitterest  de- 
fiances against  England.  The  great 
eontinental  powers  now  took  the 
slarm,  and  a  treaty  of  close  alliance 
was  signed  in  London  between  Aus- 
tria, Prussia,  Turkey,  and  England, 
for  the  complete  integrity  of  the  Turk- 
ish empire;  a  treaty  to  which  the 
French  Miuister  was  invited  to  ac- 
cede, but  which,  on  his  declining  tho 
ofier^  was  signed  without  him,  (July 
15th.)  All  France  was  instantly  in 
an  uproar.  The  good  fortune  of 
France  In  possessing  a  monarch  with 
more  honesty  than  his  minister,  and 
more  sense  than  his  people,  was  never 
more  apparent  than  in  the  consequen- 
ces of  this  important  transaction. 
The  French  Minister  declared  that 
the  signature  in  the  absence  of  his 
ambassador  was  an  affront  to  the 
whole  nation :  less  a  desperate  breach 
of  diplomatic  etiquette,  than  a  direct 
determinatioii  to  make  Fiance  the 
eblect  of  universal  hostility.  It  was  In 
im  that  the  English  Minister  utterly 
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denied  all  such  intentions,  declared 
that  the  great  purpose  of  England 
was  general  peace,  and  proved  unan- 
swerably that  M.  Guizot  had  been 
made  officially  acquainted  with  the 
existence  of  the  quadruple  treaty,  and 
been  even  asked  to  sign  it.  But  the 
French  Minister  was  resolved  on  being 
in  a  rage :  he  was  determined  not  to 
be  pacified ;  and  the  whole  swarm  of 
French  scribblers  were  in  a  flame. 
War  was  threatened  from  hour  to 
hour ;  a  proposal  was  made  in  the 
French  Cabinet  to  send  the  Toulon 
fleet  to  raise  the  blockade  of  Alexan- 
dria ;  to  increase  the  army,  already  of 
880,000  men,  by  150,000  more-* 
measures  which  must  have  instantly 
produced  an  actual  collision.  The  \ 
national  bitterness  which  has  never 
forgotten  Waterloo;  the  boasting 
which  hopes  to  revenge  what  it  has 
suffered,  by  threatening  what  it  will 
do,  poured  out  its  whole  miry  stream 
against  England.  It  was  proposed 
instantly  to  build  200  steam-  boats  for 
the  express  purpose  of  invading  ^^per^ 
fidt  Aibion,**  All  was  to  be  blood- 
shed and  battery.  The  Thames  was 
to  be  seized ;  London  to  be  captured 
by  a  coup'demain,  and  laid  under 
contribution,  or  burned,  we  forget 
which.  England  was  to  be  conquer- 
ed without  delay,  and  either  turned 
Into  a  French  department  or  a  desert. 
On  this  point,  we  believe,  the  high 
authorities  who  settle  the  fate  of  na- 
tions in  the  streets,  had  not  altoge- 
ther made  up  their  minds ;  but,  at  all 
events,  it  was  to  feel  the  terrible  pen- 
alty  of  having  '*  insulted  French  hon- 
our," and  to  be  sponged  fVom  the  mass 
of  independent  nations. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  clamour,  the 
fleet  of  England  proceeded  steadily  to 
execute  its  part   of   the    quadruple 
treaty,  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Egyp- 
tian army  from  Syria.     The  British 
force  was  a  small  one ;  unquestion- 
ably smaller  than  ought  to  have  been 
employed  on   an  operation  of  such 
importance.     But  it  only  gave  one  of  i 
'  those  noble  evidences  in  which  our  I 
history  abounds,  that  the  gallantry  of] 
our  soldiers  and  sailors  can  scarceljr/ 
be  tasked  too  high.     The  fleet,  with 
about  1500  marines  on  board,  and  un- 
aided but  by  two  Austrian  frigates, 
instantly  swept   the   whole    Syrian 
shore ;  in  some  instances  driving  out 
the  Egyptian  garrisons  by  fire  from 
their  gunsi  in  others,  stoming  .them 
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by  throwing  their  sailors  and  marines 
on  shore.  Beyronty  the  headquarters 
of  Solyman  Pasha,  the  Frenchman, 
Ibrahim's  second  in  command,  was 
stripped  of  its  fortifications  by  a  bom- 
bardment, which  left  it  open  to  the 
Turks.  Sidon  was  assaulted  in  the 
most  dashing  style  by  Commodore 
Napier  and  the  young  Austrian  Arch- 
duke at  tlie  head  of  their  crews, 
and  3000  men  were  made  prisoners. 
Napier  then  advanced  into  the  country 
in  command  of  a  small  miscellaneous 
force  of  English,  Austrians,  and 
Turks,  attacked  a  strong  divbion  of 
the  pasha*8  troops  posted  in  the  moun- 
tains, first  out-manceuvred  and  then 
out-fought  them,  taking  some  thousand 
prisoners,  Ibrahim's  green  standard, 
and  dispersing  the  rest.  Then  sum- 
moning the  mountaineers  to  arms,  he 
actually  shut  up  Ibrahim  and  his  maiu 
body  in  the  mountain  country,  where 
he  would  probably  soon  have  been 
compelled  to  fight  at  a  ruinous  disad- 
vantage,  had  not  a  still  more  brilliadt 
achievement  been  prepared  to  crown 
the  honours  of  this  brief,  but  admirable 
campaign.  We  allude,  of  course,  to 
the  capture  of  Acre,  which  has  filled 
Europe  with  astonishment  at  the 
daring,  power,  and  gallantry  of  the 
British  fleet,  and  which  all  competent 
judges  of  military  afi^dirs  unhesitatingly 
pronounce  the  most  extraordinary  ex- 
ploit of  modem  warfare. 

The  defeat  of  Napoleon  at  the  head 
of  the  army  of  Egypt,  after  fifty-two 
days  of  open  trenches,  and  opposed 
only  by  a  feeble  garrison  of  Turks, 
and  the  crew  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith's 
ships  Le  Tigre  and  Pompee,  had 
fixed  the  eye  of  the  East  upon  Acre 
as  the  key  of  Syria.  Its  siege  by 
Ibrahim  in  1632,  a  siege  which  cost 
him  eight  months,  showed  its  power 
of  resistance,  and  increased  the  inter- 
est attached  to  its  possession.  Its 
capture  by  the  Egyptians  had  decided 
the  fate  of  Syria.  From  that  period, 
it  was  made  the  grand  depot  of  all  the 
stores,  guns,  and  munitions  of  war, 
prepared  by  the  pasha  for  those' 
dreams  of  conquest  which  had  so  evi- 
dently dazzled  his  daring  and  adven- 
turous mind.  He  had  fortified  it  with 
a  care  suited  to  its  importance,  had 
repaired  the  old  works,  and  raised  new, 
under  the  direction  of  European  en- 

gineers;    armed  the  ramparts  with 
eavy  guns  of  the  newest  and  best 
desoriptioD ;  and  garrisoning  it  with 
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6000  picked  troops,  under  the  com' 
mand  of  a  Polish  officer,  who  had 
taken  the  turban  and  title  of  a  pasha, 
ranked  it  as  the  citadel  of  his  new 
kiugdom,  and  impregnable. 

On  the  2d  of  November  the  fleet 
under  Admiral  Stopford,  consisting  of 
nine  sail,  with  the  two  Austrian  fri- 
gates, and  a  Turkish  ship  of  the  line, 
approached  Acre.  A  summons  had 
been  already  sent  to  tho  command- 
ant, which  was  contemptuously  re- 
jected. On  the  3d,  at  three  in  the 
afternoon,  the  fleet  stood  in  and  opened 
their  broadsides.  Before  six  the  fire 
of  the  garrison  was  wholly  beaten 
down;  and  the  sailors  and  marines 
were  about  to  laud  and  storm,  when 
intelligence  was  brought  that  the 
Egyptians  had  fled.  By  daylight  the 
allied  flags  were  waving  on  the  walls, 
and  all  who  survived  were  prisoners, 
to  the  amount  of  nearly  4000  men. 

We  are  as  unwilling  to  exaggerate 
British  gallantry  by  foolish  boasting, 
as  we  are  to  depreciate  it  by  the  pitiful 
attempts  in  which  the  French  journal- 
ists are  now  indulging,  to  depreciate 
every  British  achievement.  But  we 
are  content  to  stake  the  whole  merit 
of  this  success  on  the  judgment  of  the 
French  themselves,  before  the  opera* 
lion.  We  ask,  was  there  one  of  them 
which  believed  that  Acre  could  pos- 
sibly be  taken  by  any  force  ex.hibited 
by  the  British  in  the  Levant?  Or 
was  there  one  of  them  which  was  uot 
astonished  (and  we  use  the  word  in 
its  strength)  at  the  result ;  at  its  rapi- 
dity, at  its  completeness,  at  the  little 
loss  of  life  which  it  cost :  and  at  the 
new  evidence  of  all  but  irresistibi- 
lity which  it  gives  to  British  action  ? 

We  assert  that  there  was  not  a  man 
in  France  who  would  not  have  scofied 
at  the  idea  that  Acre  could  be  taken 
by  the  British  fleet  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean ;  still  less  that  it  could  be  taken 
in  three  short  hours.  We  know  that 
the  journalists  now  attribute  this  ex- 
traordinary capture  to  the  explosion  ; 
but  this  is  a  mere  pretence.  It  is  no- 
torious that  the  explosion  did  not  take 
place  until  the  batteries  on  the  ram- 
parts bad  almost  wholly  been  silenced  : 
m  fact,  the  fire  of  the  ramparts  had 
been  almost  wholly  overwhelmed  from 
the  beginning,  as  is  evident  from  its 
having  cost  the  British  not  more  than 
fiity  killed  and  wounded.  No  part  of 
the  works  is  said  to  have  been  affect- 
ed by  tho  explosion,  nor  any  injury 
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done,  ezcq>t  the  melancholy  loss  of 
life  in  the  Egyptian  battalion  in  re« 
werrt  in  the  ndghbourhood  of  the 
magaxine. 

Bat  we  regard  this  exploit  in  even 
a  higher  point  of  view  than  its  rapid 
demolition  of  hostile  resistance.  £ng* 
lish  warfare  has  been  always  honour- 
ably distinguished  for  its  avoidance  of 
all  waste  of  life.  It  was  for  Napo- 
leon to  boast,  that  he  and  his  school 
were  "  generals  of  ten  thousand  men 
a-day;*'  to  talk  of  men  as  *<  the 
eonnters  of  a  grand  game  of  chess  ;*' 
and  adopt  as  the  maxim  of  a  hero, 
that  where  success  was  to  be  purchased, 
the  quantity  of  blood  was  the  least  im- 
portant part  of  the  bargain.  We  have 
no  doubt,  that  there  have  been  officers 
m  the  French  army  to  whom  the  life 
•  of  the  soldier  was  as  dear  as  to  the  Eng- 
lishman; but  nothing  can  be  more 
notorious  than  the  existence  of  this 
mazim,  which  grew  out  of  the  Repub- 
lic. The  naval  actions  of  the  English 
have  been  always  remarkable  for  the 
comparatively  small  loss  of  life  with 
which  they  have  been  gained ;  and  in 
the  eatimation  of  the  country,  this  has 
always  formed  a  principal  feature  of 
the  public  triumph.  The  loss  at  Acre 
was  the  smallest  ever  known  in  an 
affair  of  such  magnitude ;  and,  decisive 
as  the  victory  was,  we  should  regard 
it  with  increased  congratulation,  from 
its  offering  a  hope  that  war  (if  such 
must  come)  may  yet  be  carried  on 
with  diminished  sacrifices  to  huma- 
nity. 

On  this  important  subject  we  shall 
give  a  glance  at  the  losses  in  the  prin- 
cipal actions  since  the  beginning  of  the 
great  war  of  the  French  Revolution. 

In  Lord  Howe's  action  of  the  1st  of 
June  1793,  there  were  twenty-six  sail 
of  the  line  engaged,  with  17|000  men. 
The  total  of  the  killed  and  wounded 
amounted  to  1078. 

In  Lord  Bridport*8  action  of  the  23d 
of  June  1795,  there  were  fonrteen  sail 
of  the  line,  with  10,000  men.  The 
killed  and  wounded  were  H4. 

In  Lord  St  Vincent's  action  there 
were  fifteen  sidl  of  the  line,  with 
10,000  men.  The  killed  and  wounded 
were  300. 

In  Lord  Duncan's  action,  October, 
1797,  there  were  sixteen  sail,  (includ- 
hig  two  60%)  with  8000  men.  The 
killed  and  wounded  were  751. 

In  Lord  Nelson's  battle  of  the  Nile, 
1st  of  August  1798,  there  were  four- 
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teen  saiU  with  8000  men.    The  killed 
and  wounded  were  895. 

In  Lord  Nelson's  attack  on  Copen- 
hagen, 2d  of  April  1801,  there  were 
eleven  sail  of  the  line  and  five  frigates, 
with  7000  men.  The  killed  and 
wounded  were  875. 

In  Lord  Nelson's  battle  of  Trafal- 
gar, 21st  of  October  1805,  there  were 
twenty-seven  sail,  with  17,000  men. 
The  killed  and  wounded  were  1524. 

In  Lord  Exmouth's  attack  on  Al- 
giers there  were  five  sail  of  the  line 
and  five  frigates,  with  5000  men.  The 
killed  and  wounded  were  818. 

The  difference  of  losses  in  those  en- 
gagements is  to  be  accounted  for  in 
general  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
conflicts.  But  the  attack  on  the  Alge* 
rine  batteries  inflicted  the  severest  loss 
of  the  whole,  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  men  engaged — it  was  little  less 
than  a  fliUi.  The  action  at  Acre  cost 
least  of  all ;  and  the  value  of  this  dis- 
tinction is  overbalanced  by  the  fact, 
that  it  evidently  arose,  not  from  acci- 
dent, but  from  increased  skill.  The 
precision  to  which  the  British  gun 
practice  has  been  brought  within  the 
last  few  years,  was  here  tried  for  the 
first  time  in  reality,  and  its  effects 
were  to  drive  the  enemy  from  their 
defences  almost  in  the  very  commence- 
ment of  the  battle.  The  daring  with 
which  the  ships  were  brought  up  within 
scarcely  more  than  pistol-shot  of  the 
walls,  had  been  often  equalled  by  the 
British ;  but  the  coolness,  steadiness^ 
and  precision  with  which  those  enor- 
mous guns  were  worked,  is  described 
as  a  new  feature  in  naval  war.  The 
fire  from  the  Admiral's  ship  is  said  to 
have  amounted  to  eighty  broadsides^ 
poured  in  at  the  rate  of  one  every  two 
minutes,  and  the  fire  of  the  Commo- 
dore's ship,  the  Powerful,  was  scarcely 
less  than  volcanic.  The  whole  esta-« 
blishes  a  new  era  in  the  assault  of 
fortresses  from  the  sea.  Some  attempts 
have  been  made  to  place  the  battle  of 
Navarino  on  a  rank  with  the  capture 
of  Acre.  But  that  battle  was  in  everr 
sense  an  «*  untoward  event."  Though 
it  did  not  diminish  the  naval  laurels 
of  England,  it  added  nothing  to  them ; 
and  no  man  ever  supposed  tiiat  a  fleet 
of  nine  English  ships,  even  without 
its  French  and  Russian  allies,  would 
not  be  more  than  a  match  for  the  fleets 
of  Egypt  and  Turkey,  huddled  up  in 
a  small  bay,  and  acting  merely  as  so 
many  blockhouses.    Even  the  victory 
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wai  ittpttifect ;  fOT>  though  the  greater 
part  of  the  enemy's  ahips  were  humed, 
a  portion  of  them  finally  reached  the 
ports  of  Egypt,  with  no  less  than  6000 
Qreok  oaptives  on  board.  The  action 
cheered  no  one.  It  was  regarded  as 
rash  in  its  conception,  inoomplete  in 
its  ezecntion,  and  *'  untoward*'  in  its 
oonaeonences.  Of  the  gallantry  of 
the  admiral  and  his  crews  there  conld 
be  no  donbt—they  fought  like  Eng- 
li8hmen—-but  the  national  feeling,  on 
Uie  wholoj  was  regret ;  the  Enropcan 
influence  was  unfortunate  |  and,  to 
this  houfi  the  dii mantled  state  of  the 
Turkish  empire  is  the  penalty  of 
Nararino*  On  the  contrary,  the 
capture  of  Acre  has  been  followed 
by  the  most  praeticid  results*  Ibra* 
bim  has  retired  with  his  army  |  Syria 
has  been  restored  to  the  Sulun  ; 
the  puha  of  Egypt  has  sent  in  his 
inbmission,  and  the  peace  of  Europe 
baa  been  seeured-^at  least  until  some 
newfrensyof  Franoe  shall  challenge 
the  world.  If  the  batteries  of  Acre 
bad  sunk  the  British  ships  $  or,  if  the 


I  fortress  had  resisted  for' the  fifty*two 

I  day  si  or  half  the  fifty  •^two  days,  that  she 

/  baffled  Napoleon,  we  should  bare  been 

I   at  this  moment  plunged  into  a  French 

I  irar«  Neither  the  moderation  of  Louis- 

Philippoi  nor  the  knowledge  of  M« 

Onizot,  oould  have  restrained  the  to- 

latile  and  capricious  fury  of  the  na« 

tion.     A  fleet  would  have  been  long 

since  dbpatehed  to  the  relief  of  Acre, 

and  the  troubles  and  terrors  of  the 

old  Revolutionary  war  would  have 

come  again  in  tenfold  darkness   to 

eoter  Europe.     Well  may  humanity 

rcgoioe  in  this  triumph  of  the  British 


/ 


Mohammed  AH  is  now  seventy»one 
years  old ;  his  statnre  is  undersised, 
aAd  his  figure^  though  some  years 
■go  thin>  straight,  and  formed  fot 
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activity,  b  now  rather  stooped,  smd 
corpulent.  His  physiognomy  is*  as 
might  be  expected,  intellectual.  He 
has  the  high  Asiatic  features,  the  loft/ 
forehead  and  aquiline  nose,  with  the 
flexible  brow,  so  strongly  indicative  of 
qmck  changes  of  thought  and  paasioD. 
Tdl  very  lately,  he  took  more  ezef* 
oise  than  is  usual  with  the  Mussulmaiif 
and  could  Tanlt  on  his  horse.  He  is 
fond  of  receiving  travellers,  whom  lie 
overwhelms  with  questions  relative 
to  their  countnr,  their  objects,  and 
their  opinions  of  Egypt.  His  attempts 
to  establish  manufactories,  to  intro- 
duce the  European  discipline,  and  fix 
European  traders  in  his  territoriee» 
are  suAeient  proofs  that  he  is  superi- 
or to  the  habitual  prejudices  of  bis 
nation.  As  a  warrior,  he  is  probably 
the  ablest  existing  in  the  East  i  bis 
troops  have  never  been  conquered 
where  he  was  present  i  and  he  baa 
often  reinstated  their  affairs,  when 
they  have  been  beaten  under  his  sons« 
His  conquest  of  Syria  exhibited  the 
talents  at  once  of  a  statesman  and  a 
soldier  i  and  this  conquest  would  evi- 
dently have  been  the  foundation  of 
still  larger  conquest,  but  for  the  power- 
ful interposition  of  England.  Alone, 
he  extended  his  dominions  from  Sen- 
naar  to  the  Taurui,  and  from  the  Me- 
diterranean to  the  Euphrates,  thus  em- 
bracing both  the  kingdoms  of  the 
Ptolemies  and  the  Seleucids,  with  an 
extent  of  territory  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  both.  It  is  to  hU  honour, 
that,  oppressive  as  a  military  govern- 
ment  must  be,  his  sceptre  has  been 
but  seldom  dipped  in  blood— that  be 
has  made  travelling  safe  in  his  domin- 
ions—exhibited a  law  of  impartial 
ju8tiee,-*and,  in  all  the  tumults  of  a 
distracted  throne,  has  protected  an* 
happy  Palestine. 
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THX  OHBW  TBAQEDT  { 
BBUHI  ▲  FAITBrUL  ACCOOMT  OF  THB  DOINttS  OF  JOHB  ItBBK*!  MAOFIB. 

At  a  pleasant  village  in  Somersetshire^ 
That  boasts  of  a  parson^  attorney,  and  8qnire« 
There  lived  a  stout  butcher,  with  plenty  to  do — 
And  no  wonder — the  name  of  the  village  was  Chew  I 

With  a  flourishing  trade,  not  to  do  things  by  halves. 
He  kili'd,  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  sheep,  bullocks,  and  calves. 
That  the  people  of  Chew  might  chew,  ail  the  week  round. 
Beef,  motton,  and  veal,  at  sixpence  a-pound. 

Thus  every  one  minding  his  own  special  business, 
Not  perplexing  their  brains  with  polideal  dizziness. 
Folk*  wm  att  «dl  to  di^  and  brought  things  to  this  point* 
That  the  times  at  Cbew-M^gna  were  not  out  of  joint. 

So  as  people  increased,  and  increasing  demands 
Were  made,  by  an  increase  of  mouths,  for  new  hands«  - 
Thb  butcher  was  forced  a  new  *prentice  to  seek. 
And  took  one  from  the  parish — poor  puny  John  Meek. 

Now  this  John  Meek  was  a  fatherless  boy. 

Had  been  fed  by  the  parish,  and  known  Uttle  joy ; 

Was  sad  in  his  aspect,  of  delicate  frame. 

And  as  meek  in  hu  nature  as  Meek  in  his  name. 

But  John  had  a  heart — and  as  feelings  long  pent. 
Like  springs  of  pure  fountains,  will  find  out  a  vent—- 
So  the  boy,  in  the  lack  of  all  human  direction. 
Upon  a  poor  Magpie  had  set  his  affection ; 

And  whatever  John  thought,  or  whatever  John  said. 
Whether  listless  or  doing,  or  up  or  a-bed. 
This  Magpie  had  cunning  and  sense  to  have  wit  to. 
And  often  he  said  and  as  often  thought  ditto. 

Thus,  being  the  friend  and  companion  of  John, 

This  Magpie  in  learning  got  wondrously  on. 

And  so  learnt  the  Queen*s  English  'twas  thought  very  few 

Spoke  it  better — at  least  in  the  township  of  Chew. 

Now  this  John  Meek  never  could  for  hb  life 
Bring  his  nund  with  his  hand  to  the  use  of  the  knife. 
And  the  cutting  of  throats  of,  and  cntting  up,  sheep-^ 
When  not  eating  the  mutton^cut  John  very  deep. 

So,  as  often  the  carnage  around  him  was  flowing, 
John  look'd  at  his  Magpie,  who  look'd  quite  as  knowing : 
"  Now  that's  what  I  call  bloody  work!"  sdd  John  Meek, 
And  so  said  the  Magpie,  as  plam  as  you  speak. 

But  we  now  must  leave  Meek  and  his  Magpie  awhile, 

And  try  to  assume  a  more  tragical  style ; 

To  tell  the  disasters  brought  on  by  three  snobs. 

Whoso  names  were  Dick  Piper,  Tom  Pitts,  and  George  Hobbs, 
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The  season  was  winter,  and  frost  on  the  ground. 
And  the  prentices*  nolyday  week  was  come  round ; 
When  they  think  it  their  glory  to  kick  up  a  row. 
And  do  as  much  mischief  as  time  will  allow. 

So  when  these  three  snohs  had  long  trouhled  the  town. 
Had  tripp'd  young  women  up,  and  push'd  old  women  dowD» 
Not  to  let  their  vile  mischief  go  down  ere  the  sun, 
They  went  off  to  the  country — all  three — with  one  gun. 

Thus  with  popping  at  sparrows  and  larks  in  the  tillage. 
Tomtits  in  the  hedges  and  cats  in  each  village, 
At  a  horse  that  was  blind,  at  a  sow  and  a  ewe. 
Behold  them  arrived  at  the  precincts  of  Chew. 

Now  the  butcher  close  by  to  an  orchard  had  built 
A  shed  for  his  sheep,  where  much  blood  had  been  spilt ; 
And  there  John  Meek*8  Magpie  sat  perchM  on  a  tile. 
And  saw  the  three  snobs  getting  over  the  stile. 

George  Hobbs  held  the  gun,  and  a  gun  is  a  thing 
At  the  sight  of  which  magpies  take  instantly  wing ; 
So,  witb  a  short  jump,  and  just  keeping  his  tail  in. 
The  Magpie  adroitly  pops  over  the  paling. 

Bui  a  poor  tame  redbreast  had  come  to  the  shed. 

As  daily  he  did,  by  John  Meek  to  be  fed. 

With  his  large  patient  eye,  which,  if  robins  could  ?peak. 

Meant,  "  Do  ye  come  hither  and  feed  one,  John  Meek  1 " 

But  that  rascal,  George  Hobbs,  when  the  redbreast  he  sees. 
Creeps  close  by  the  hedge,  almost  down  on  his  knees. 
And  pokes  through  a  hazel,  that  keeps  it  from  bobbing. 
His  gun,  with  the  muzzle  quite  dose  to  poor  Robin, 

Determined  to  kill— so,  long  from  this  rest, 
He  takes  a  sure  aim,  and  the  trigger  is  press*d. 
Then  bang  went  the  gun,  up  ran  Piper  and  Pitts 
To  pick  up  the  bird— that  was  blown  into  bits. 

But  the  Magpie,  well  knowing  the  danger  was  o*er, 
Jumping  up,  was  soon  perchM  on  the  tile  as  before ; 
And  facing  the  snobs,  gave  his  tail  a  queer  jerk. 
And  said,  "  That's  what  I  call  bloody  work,  bloody  work  I" 

Awaj  scamperM  Pitts  and  away  scamperM  Piper, 

As  if  their  last  steps  were  pursued  by  a  viper ; 

George  Hobbs  stood  aghast — "  *Twas  old  Nick  or  a  witch  T' 

And,  closing  his  eyes,  threw  his  gun  in  the  ditch. 

His  eyes  being  closed,  terror  painted  a  figure, 

A  black»horned  monkey  (enormously  bigger). 

With  two  saucer  eyes,  each  as  large  as  a  moon. 

And  flames  from  ms  mouth — and  it  nigh  made  him  swoon. 

But  he  soon  made  a  start,  for  he  felt  that  his  legs. 
As  he  broke  through  the  hedge,  were  fast  stiff*ning  like  pegs ; 
And  the  Magpie  flew  after  the  frighten'd  delinquent, 
Who  dropp'd,  in  a  swoon,  in  the  orchard  propinquent. 

With  bnt  sense  enough  left  to  believe  that  Old  Nick, 
As  the  Magpie  perch'd  on  him,  had  dealt  him  a  kick ; 
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And  the  words,  ^  bloody  work  I'*  in  his  ears  rang  like  thunder. 
He  thought  from  above,  so  he  fairly  knock'd  under. 

And  rose  not  again ; — and  thus  died  George  Hobbs, 
The  yictim  of  terror,  a  warning  to  snobs 
Who  slaughter  God's  creatures  for  holyday  fun. 
With  Old  Nick  behind  theno,  as  sure  as  a  gun. 

Now,  some  hours  after,  John  Meek  going  round. 
Saw  the  body  of  Hobbs  lying  dead  on  the  ground ; 
Ran  to  Chew — told  the  follu— they  the  coroner — who 
Soon  summon'd  a  jury  the  body  to  view. 

Alas,  the  poor  Robin  had  no  ^  crowner's  'quest  !** 
Yes  ; — ^who  feedeth  the  ravens  that  cry  from  the  nest. 
Without  whom  not  a  sparrow  shall  fall  to  the  ground,-. 
He  entered  a  verdict,  with  Hobbs  it  was  found. 

The  jury  were  puzzled ;— '^  The  lad*8  dead,  no  doubt," 
Said  the  coroner  ;-^''  how,  'tis  your  place  to  find  out ; 
The  surgeon,  you  hear,  though  be*s  nigh  stripp'd  the  hide  off. 
Swears  he  can't  find  a  hole  or  a  wound  that  he  died  of, 

**  Now,  gentlemen  jurymen,  this  cannot  be 

A  case,  you  perceive,  of  felo-de-se; 

Against  that  supposition  you'll  find  there's  this  hitch. 

The  gun  lately  found-^mark  me,  found  in  the  ditch  I 

"  For  no  man  has  an  arm,  or  so  long,  or  of  strength. 
To  shoot  himself  dead  at  a  hundred  yards'  length ; 
We  must  therefore  conclude — at  least  I  do  for  one— 
That  who  kill'd  this  here  lad  was  who  fired  that  there  gun. 

*'  Suspicion  then  falls  on  the  witness,  John  Meek  ;-« 

He  found — and  perhaps  he  had  not  far  to  seek-— > 

And  the  gun  on  his  premises  clearly  was  found ; 

And  I  don't  think  there's  much  in  there  being  no  wound ; 

"  For  a  gun-shot's  a  wound,  not  like  one  from  a  pole. 
That  oft  closes  again  without  leaving  a  hole ; 
And  a  bullet  may  fatally  enter  one  ear. 
And  escape  through  the  other  and  never  appear.'* 

Now  the  mother  of  Hobbs,  who  in  search  of  her  son. 
Had  heard  at  Chew- Magna  a  murder  was  done. 
To  Chew- Magna  had  come ;  and  burst  in  like  a  fury. 
At  the  moment  the  crowner  directed  his  jury. 

She  there  knew  her  son,  and  with  sighs  and  with  ftobs    ' 
Declared  him  the  son  of  his  father,  one  Hobbe, 
Shook  her  fist  at  poor  Meek,  where  he  stands  in  bad  case. 
Saying  hangdog  and  gallows  were  writ  in  his  face  1 

If  this  did  not  satisfy  juries,  what  would  ? 
For  this  parental  instinct  was  argument  good ; 
So  the  verdict  condemn' d,  as  the  law  authorizes, 
John  Meek  to  be  tried  at  the  ensuing  assizes. 

But  here  the  bold  Magpie,  who  hearing  the  din. 
And  missing  John  Meek,  at  the  window  look'd  in. 
Now  finding  it  open,  fiew  down  on  the  body. 
The  moment  the  crowner  was  stirring  his  toddy. 
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The  man  stood  amazed— 'twas  so  like  an  appeal-^ 
A  new  ioquestt  thought  he,  and  *ti8  held  by  the  De*il« 
And  the  coroner  jumped  from  his  chair  as  he  heard, 
'<  Bloody  vork,  bloody  work  1"  and  "  you  rogue!'*  irom  the  bird. 

So  now,  while  the  constable's  taking  off  John* 

The  parson  is  putting  his  surplice  on ; 

For  Hobbs  must  be  buried — and  from  the  church  door^ 

The  Magpie  bops  on,  the  procession  before. 

Whereat  Hobbs*s  mother  had  screamed,  as  beseems. 
But  oft  curiosity  overcomes  screams : 
So  she  stared  at  the  bird,  and  thought.  Heaven  forsake  her  I 
If  he  war*n't  all  the  world  like  an  undertaker. 

And  in  sooth  he  wa$  like,  with  his  white  scarf  aroond  him, 
So  whilst  at  the  grave,  she  cried  **  Drat  him,  confound  him  I" 
He  gravely  look*d  in,  and  straight  open'd  his  beak 
With, «'  Oh,  here's  bloody  work  oom«  again  for  Jolm  MetrtL  !** 

Now  tbis  was  enough  to  provoke  any  saint, 

Thought  the  mother  of  Hobbs,  and  determined  to  faint  $ 

And  the  surgeon  of  Cheir  with  his  lancet  is  ready^ 

When  Maggie  cries  out,  "  Cut  her  weasand,  boy,  steady  V* 

These  butoher*s  directions  for  killing  a  sheep, 
Pick'd  up  by  the  bird,  made  her  take  such  a  leap. 
That  she  knock*d  down  the  surgeon,  and  terrified  flew. 
And  never  again  set  her  foot  inside  Chew. 

We  baven't  quite  done,  for  we  cannot  leave  Meek 
In  his  prison,  with  none  in  his  favour  to  speak ; 
What,  nonel  Is  there  none  a  kind  countenance  lends  ? 
A  poor  pari^  boy  has  not  too  many  friends. 

Yea  one— the  good  butcher  has  taken  a  Journey, 
And  has  taken  the  Magpie^  and  fee*d  an  attorney; 
He  has  taken  the  bird,  because  poor  John  Meek 
Shouldn't  want  a  companion  to  whom  he  might  speak.* 

Alas,  the  poor  boy  I  we  must  leave  him  in  jail. 
With  the  Magpie  his  solace,  to  hear  him  bewail  ; 
And  the  bird  catches  up  all  his  prayer  and  defence. 
At  least  all  the  words^  and  perhaps  half  the  sense. 

And  there  must  we  leave  him  rehearsing  his  part. 
And  lest  he  should  foiyet,  Maggie  learns  it  by  heart ; 
And  who  learoa  by  heart,  if  not  aiiraya  the  wiser, 
Will  prove  in  tbe  end  on't  the  better  adviser. 

*Tis  now  the  Assize— but  we  spare  the  digression. 
Or  else  might  describe  the  judicid  procession ; 
Suffice  it  to  say,  every  limb  of  the  law 
Feels  the  legal  delight  of  protruding  his  claw. 


•The  jailer  of  Sheptoa.Mallet  Myt.  that  since  the  dient  syttem  bu  been  adopted, 
no  Magpies  have  been  admitted  into  his  prison.  This  nay  throw  some  doabt  on  the 
chronology  of  this  poem. — Divii,. 


The  jQ^fv  tokMliU  «eftt»  kaiU  hU  browi,  and  IooIm  griiOi 
Then  bows  to  tfa«  iberiff,  the  aberiff  to  bim ; 
Re«iU  the  oalmidftr»*Uftt  up  bii  eyebrow»^''  Odds  bobs  I 
What!  A  oiurderl  OO0  Mm  hero  bw  murd«r'd  9M  liobbs.*' 

Bat  here  ve  most  panse^^io  the  cburgf  wo  omi^ 
Law  is  too  TBst  an  engine  for  our  smUl  wU| 
And  jostice  rides  on  io  bar  Jufgeroaut  oar« 
And  John  Meek  now  holds  np  bia  band  at  tb«  bar» 

He  looks  Torjr  pala^— with  one  band  in  tb«  breast 
Of  bis  waisteoatf  that  Maggie  finds  snug  as  a  nest; 
And  now  Gounsellor  Quirki  for  the  prosecuiioDi 
It  making  a  speech  ia  bis  best  elocutioo. 

Poor  Meek  is  amazed  at  the  crimes  put  with  skill  in^ 
And  could  not  concei?e  be  bad  been  such  a  yilbun: 
And^  bis  reason  confounded^  be  almost  forgot 
If  he  had  committed  the  murder  or  not, 

Tben  Counsellor  Qnirk  crusb'd  bis  brief  in  bis  fury. 
And,  dashing  it  down,  thus  concludes  to  the  jury ^^^ 
'*  Now  this  progress  of  crime  you  never  will  check* 
If  you  do  not  bang  up  ibis  John  Meek  by  the  neck.*' 

At  these  words  the  poor  bpy^  where  all  trembling  be  stands. 
Lifts  op  to  the  judge  both  bU  eyes  and  bis  bands ; 
And  the  Magpie*  now  feeling  bow  loosened  bis  cord. 
Put  his  head  out*  and  cried  ''  I^ot  GuUty*  ny  Lordl'* 

Then  towards  the  jurvj  with  hop  and  a  jump* 

He  perch'd  on  the  tablet  first  cooking  bis  rump* 

As  if  in  disdain*  upon  Counsellor  Quirk* 

And  uUer'd,  *'  Now  tbat^s  what  I  caU  bloody  work !  *' 

Then  taking  new  fligbt*  plucked  the  jndge  by  the  aleeve* 
And  percb*d  on  bis  cushion*  and  cried  ''a  reprieve*** 
And  addedy  while  sideling  bjs  lordship  to  Quoge* 
'*  Upon  a  popr  boy*  hafe  mercy  Lora  Judge  !** 

Just  tben  msbM  the  butcher  in  court  with  Tom  Pitts* 
To  prove  Hobbs*8  firing  the  gun  and  his  fits ; 
Bat  the  court,  e'en  the  jury,  from  roof  to  the  floor— 
And  the  judge  scarce  refrained— were  all  in  one  roar. 

*Twa8  "  Hurrah  for  John  Meek ! "  with  uproarious  accord^ 
<'  Hurrah  for  the  Magpie — not  guilty,  my  lord!*' 
E*en  Quirk  swore  with  laughter,  while  oushing  his  bag  by, 
He*d  give  up  bis  briefs  to  Counsellor  Magpie. 

And  the  good- bumour'd  judge  said,  with  whimsical  stress. 
That  Mag  was  a  homicide  neTertheless, 
And  a  shilling  fine  to  the  Queen  must  be  found- 
So  he*d  make  him  a  present  of  twenty  pound.* 


*  Tbit  baa  been  doubted — a  barrister,  who  was  in  court  at  the  time,  waa  questioned 
upon  the  point,  and  replied — **  Wbatl  L.20  from  a  lawyer  I«-lncredulo8  odU" 
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Then  the  sheriffii  and  all  the  fine  folks  of  t)ie  connty 
Bestow'd  upon  John  their  a£Pectionate  bonntj ; 
And  the  ladies  waved  high  their  white  kerchiefs^  a  sight 
That  John  thought  would  lose  him  his  life«  for  delight. 

Thus  the  boy  that  was  draggM  to  the  town  in  a  cart> 

In  a  far  better  manner  was  seen  to  depart ; 

He  returned  in  a  coach,  and  the  people  ran  after — 

John  grinning,  Mag  chattering^  mob  roaring  with  laughter. 

The  Queen,  when  she  heard  what  the  Magpie  had  done. 
Kindly  gave  him  a  pension — ^but  paid  it  to  John : 
TJiai  pension  was  praised,  and  because,  we  presume, 
Of  his  magpie  connexions,  not  peeked  at  by  Hume. 

And,  moreover,  the  Qaeen  woul^  have  Maggie  at  court ; 
But  bis  language  was  not^said  a  Special  Report- 
Not  always  more  pare  than  the  water  of  Thames  is. 
And  therefore  not  fit  for  the  Court  of  St  James's. 

That  the  good  folks  at  Chew  also  made  an  averment. 
That  Mag.  should  not  quit  them  for  any  preferment ; 
And  ask*d  the  commissioner— ay,  to  his  face — 
If  there  could  be  at  cpurt  an  unoccupiec^  place  ? 

That  the  butcher  was  piqued,  for  Mag^s  language,  he  kn  ew. 
Was  much  on*t  his  own — and  good  English  at  Chew  ; 
So  he  roar'd  with  a  tone  very  noisy  and  gruflP*— 
•<  What !  hasn't  her  Majesty  magpies  enough  ?** 

Thus  simple  John  Meek  by  his  bird  was  protected 
From  being  hung  up  by  the  neck  and  dissected : 
And  finding  himselr  set  up,  new  spec  and  span. 
From  a  butcher*s  poor  'prentice  became  "  a  made  man.^ 

So  the  parson  of  Chew,  and  the  squire,  and  attorney. 
Whether  going  to  church,  or  on  speed  of  a  Journey, 
To  a  bird  of  such  parts  to  pay  reverence  due. 
Always  take  off  theur  hats  to  the  Magpie  of  Chew. 
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TBE  VEMTA  OF  ABMBNTU. 


A  SKETCH  OF  THE  LATE  CARLUT  WAK  IN  SPAIN. 


At  the  foot  of  a  ridge  of  monntains 
whieli  intenecU  the  south-eastern 
corner  of  the  proTince  of  Alava,  is 
sitoated  the  dirty  little  town  of  Pena- 
eerrada.  Placed  on  the  top  of  a  small 
hill  or  knoll  of  earthy  and  tolerably 
well  fortified^  it  nevertheless  changed 
bands  several  4ime8  during  the  late 
eifil  war,  being  on  the  verge  of  the 
Christino  territory,  and  bordering  on 
the  debatable  ground,  subject  to  the 
iDcarsions  and  alternate  temporary 
occopation  of  both  parties.  Thb, 
added  to  the  circumstance  of  the  town 
being  commanded  by  a  rising  ground  at 
a  short  distance,  and  to  the  negligence 
of  the  QueeD*8  generals  in  frequently 
leariog  insufficient  garrisons  or  un- 
tnistworthy  governors,  was  the  cause 
of  its  being  twice  taken  by  the  Car- 
lists,  although  on  both  occasions  they 
were  allowed  to  retain  their  conquest 
bat  a  brief  space,  before  it  was 
▼rested  from  them  by  their  opponents. 

The  traveller,  who,  in  happier  and 
less  dangerous  times  than  Spain  has 
of  late  years  enjoyed,  may  have 
rambled  through  the  Basque  pro- 
rioees,  will  perchance  remember  the 
picturesque  road  that  runs  due  south 
from  Vittoria  to  Penacerrada.  If  he 
has  passed  along  it  on  a  thirsty  sum- 
mer*s  day,  he  can  hardly  have  forgotten 
that  about  midway  between  the  two 
towns  stands  a  large  country  inn  of 
somewhat  harn-like  appearance,  but 
which  few  traveUers  pass  without 
draining  a  cup  of  the  excellent  Rioja 
wbe  that  is  found  within.  The  Venta 
of  Armentia,^  for  such  is  the  name  of 
this  roadside  hostelry,  if  it  cannot 
boast  of  very  refined  accommodations, 
bas  at  least  the  advantage  of  a  situa* 
tion  of  perfect  beauty.  The  ground 
slopes  down  from  the  door  to  the 
banks  of  the  little  river  Aya,  which 
murmurs  over  its  bed  of  bright  yellow 
sand  and  divers-coloured  pebbles,  as  it 
hastens  through  a  grove  of  mingled 
sycamore  and  elm  to  throw  itself  into 
the  Zadorra,  one  of  the  tributaries  of 
the  mighty  £bro.  On  the  right  the 
eye  ^ces  through  lofty  trees  over 


wide  and  verdant  pastures,  interspersed 
and  varied  with  clumps  of  wood ;  the 
front  commands  a  view  of  the  chain 
of  blue  mountains  that  bounds  the 
horizon.  On  the  left  of  the  house, 
the  road  to  Penacerrada  passes  over  a 
rustic  wooden  bridge,  the  ground,  for 
about  a  mile  before  and  after  reaching 
the  venta,  rising  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  road  to  the  height  of  twenty  or 
thirty  feet,  fringed  at  the  top  with 
heath  and  yellow  broom,  whust  the 
brier  rose,  the  honeysuckle,  and  wild 
vine,  clothe  with  their  tangled  festoons 
the  entire  side  of  the  accUvity. 

These  advantages  of  position  had, 
however,  little  value  in  the  eyes  of 
Pablo  Quintanar,  the  landlord  of  the 
venta,  who  would  gladly  have  ex- 
changed them  for  the  more  substantial 
benefit  of  a  thriving  .business,  or  for 
immunity  from  the  exactions  to  which 
he  was  daily  subjected  by  Carlists  and 
Christinos.  For,  being  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  various  fortified  posts  of 
both  parties,  the  venta  was  rarely  a 
week  without  receiving  the  visit  of 
some  detachment  of  troops  or  party  of 
guerillas;  and  the  polhics  of  mine 
host  were  sufficiently  doubtful  to  fur- 
nish both  liberals  and  royalists  with  a 
pretext  for  drinking  his  wine,  ransack- 
ing his  hen-roost,  and  emptying  his 
Jarder,  without  making  that  return 
in  lawful  coin  of  the  realm  to  >rhich 
innkeepers  are  accustomed  to  la^ 
claim.  Many  persons  thought  it 
strange  that  Pablo  had  never  seen  fit 
to  make  the  declaration  of  his  political 
opinions  which  would  have  secured  to 
him  protection  from  one  of  the  two 
contending  parties.  He  had  neither 
wife  nor  child,  and  was  moreover 
somewhat  of  a  philosopher  in  his  way ; 
and  although  sometimes  roused  to 
anger  for  a  moment  by  the  brutalitv 
and  extortions  of  an  undisciplined  sol- 
diery, he  seen  resumed  the  sort  of 
sullen  apathy  and  indifference  which 
usually  characterized  him,  and  under 
which  he  concealed  his  real  feelings. 
That  these  feelings  were  keen,  and 
that  his  attachment  was  warm  to  the 
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cause  he  oonsidered  tbe  right  one>  will 
perhaps  be  seen  in  the  sequel. 

The  civil  war  in  Spain  had  lasted 
nearly  three  years^  when  towards  the 
close  of  a  fine  summer  eyeningi  a  tru* 
veller  rode  his  horse  into  the  shallow 
water  opposite  the  door  of  the  venta 
of  Armentia.  The  horseman^  al- 
though not  in  uniform*  was  apparently 
a  military  man,  his  dress  and  accou- 
trements being  those  that  had  been 
adopted  by  many  who  took  a  very 
actire  part  in  the  intestine  commotions 
of  the  country.  His  loose  Jacket  of 
black  lambskin  was  fastened  down 
the  fh>nt  and  at  the  collar  by  siWer 
clasps  and  chains*  and  a  scarlet  boina 
or  cap*  with  a  large  tassel  of  gold 
twist  on  the  top,  was  brought  forward 
over  the  eyes*  in  order  to  protect  from 
tbe  August  sun  so  much  of  the  face 
of  the  wearer  as  was  not  already  co« 
vered  by  his  large  whiskers  and  mus- 
taches. Round  his  waist  was  a  leath- 
ern belt  supporting  a  heavy  cavalry 
sabre*  and  from  under  the  flounce  or 
cover  of  his  holsters  peeped  forth  the 
butt-ends  of  two  pistols.  His  horse^  a 
dark  bav  with  black  mane  and  t^I, 
and  displaying  great  bone  and  power* 
was  white  with  sweat  and  foam*  and 
his  blood-stained  sides  appeared  to 
have  suffered  severely  from  the  huge 
double-rowelled  spurs  that  were  at- 
tached to  the  heels  of  his  rider.  The 
reason  of  the  punishment  the  animal 
had  received  was  apparent  so  soon  as 
the  cavalier*  after  barely  allowing  him 
to  dip  his  nose  in  the  stream,  forced 
bim  up  the  sloping  bank  and  regained 
the  high-road.  Tlie  poor  beast  bad 
lost  his  two  fore-shoes,  and  had  evi- 
dently been  afterwards  ridden  far  and 
fkst ;  for  his  hoof  was  worn  down  to 
the  quick,  and  be  was  dfstressingfly 
lame.  In  fact,  it  seemed  impossible 
he  should  proceed  a  mile  farther  iu 
the  state  he  then  was*  and  of  this  his 
rider  appeared  aware;  for  haidnr 
reached  the  road*  he  again  halted  ana 
casta  somewhat  anxious  glance  around 
him*  which  changed  to  an  expression  of 
doubt  and  hesitation  as  his  eye  rested 
on  the  countenance  of  a  man  who  was 
lounging  at  the  door  of  the  venta. 
This  personage  returned  the  gaze  of 
the  stranger  with  perfect  composure* 
then  removing  his  cigarito  ft'om  bis 
lips,  and  puffing  out  a  volume  of  smoke 
through  nis  nostrils,  he  walked  deli- 
beratfily  op  tQ  the  traveller*  and  laying 
his  hand  on  his  horse's  mane*  gave 
him  the  good-evening  by  the  name  of 
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Don  Antonio.  The  first  impulse  pf 
the  person  thus  addressed  was  a  slight 
movement  of  the  hand  towards  his 
holsters ;  but  this  was  instantly  check- 
iBd*  andooddingcarelesly  and  somewhat 
scornfully  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
salutation*  he  uttered  the  question, 
'*  Me  eonoees?*'— ''Do  you  know 
me?" 

•'  %  Seftor*"  was  the  reply  j  «  J 
have  reason  to  remember  your  wor- 
ship* and  also  Don  Martin*  were  it 
only  for  the  bright  gold  ounees  your 
last  visit  eost  me." 

f*  Hal  ha!"  laughed  the  stranger  ; 
''  M  it  there  the  shoe  pinehes*  honest 
Pablo?  Methinks  the  lapse  of  a 
twelvemonth*  and  the  depredatlona  of 
some  score  of  Carlist  gueriila  parlies, 
might  have  driven  the  loss  of  the 
paltry  coins  from  your  memorr.  But 
I  forget*"  added  he*  resuming  the 
scornful  smile  which  for  a  moment  bad 
been  replaced  by  one  of  good-humour- 
ed frankness,  *«  I  forget  that  the  vIMtf 
of  the  accursed  fkotion  are  rather  ae* 
ceptable  than  otherwise  at  the  venta 
of  Armentia ;  and*  if  all  tales  be  tmeiv 
they  are  more  productive  of  profit 
than  of  Injury  to  the  worthy  PaMo 
QuInUnar."  And  with  a  jerk  of  the 
rein,  and  a  smart  apnlieation  of  thQ 
spur*  he  endeavoured  to  make  hli 
wearied  steed  resume  his  march.  The 
gallant  horse  lent  himself  willingly  to 
his  master's  wish*  but  the  short  halt 
had  cooled  and  stiiTeaed  him*  and  in- 
creased his  lameness*  and  he  had  not 
advanced  twice  his  own  length,  when 
the  pain  of  his  worn-down  hoofSi  caused 
him  to  stumble  and  fall  under  his  rider. 
Don  Antonio  was  in  an  instant  on  hli 
feet*  and*  muttering  a  deep  eiine, 
drew  a  pistol  from  his  holster*  and 
applied  It  to  his  horse's  ear*  but  at  the 
same  instant  his  arm  was  seiwd  by 
Qulntanar. 

"  Spare  the  good  horse*  Sefiorl" 
said  the  innkeeper;  ''andhoweverbad 
an  opinion  you  may  entertahi  of  ne* 
place  eonfidenee  in  me  for  onee*  and  I 
swear  by  the  blood  of  Christ  to  do  my 
utmost  to  save  you  from  the  peril  in 
which  you  stand.*' 

**  What  peril  do  yon  mean?  and  how 
ean  I  place  confidence  In  a  spy  and  a 
Carlist  ?"  angrily  demanded  the  other. 

At  this  Insulting  Interrogation*  the 
blood  rushed  into  (he  face  of  QuHi- 
tanar*  his  fbaturee  worked  widi  yfo- 
lence,  and  for  a  moment  he  seemed  to 
hesitate  whether  he  should  persist  in 
bis  oflTer  of  assistance;  but  the  struggle 
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iru  shortj  a«d  the  better  nature  of  the 
man  prevaUed*    "  Seftor  Capitan/*  he 
saidf  in  a  deep  hurried  tone*  "  time  U 
preeloaa»  if  you  Talae  your  life.    You 
nave  already  seen  that  I  know  you  to 
be  ooe  of  Zttrbano*8  oflcersi  aad«  as 
5uchj  a  prize  of  no  email  Talue  to  the 
Cariists.    For  what  reason  you  have 
thought  proper  to  lisk  your  neck  by 
passing  alone  ou  this  road,  where  the 
whole  of  your  free  company  would  not 
be  too  much  for  an  escort^  I  know 
not    This  morning  a  score  of  Carlist 
cavalry  passed  the  yenta  with  the  in- 
tention of  visiting  the  villages  between 
this  and  Vittoria»  and  I  heard  them 
say  that  they  should  return  by  the 
same  road  to-ni^ht.   Between  this  and 
Trevino  is  a  picket  of  infantry,  and 
sot  half  a  league  to  the  left  are  two 
farm«honsea»  in  which  a  company  is 
quartered.     Your  horse  is  knocked 
Qpy  ycmr  progress  in  every  direction 
cutoff;  for  even  if  you  return  to  Ptna- 
cerradat  you  are  almost  sure  to  meet 
some  straggling  party  of  your  enemies^ 
wbo«  like  the  wolvesi  prowl  by  pre- 
ference after  nightfall.    Trust  your^ 
self  to  ine»  and  I  will  save  you>  al- 
though I  hazard  my  life  by  so  doing,** 
Antonio  Perez  was  a  Navarrese  by 
birtb,  and  cominenced  his  military 
career  towards  the  close  of  what,  in 
Spain,  is  called  the  Guerra  de  la  In- 
dependenda^  but  whieh,  to  English 
mders,  is  better  known  as  the  Penin- 
sular war.     He  entered  the  service  as 
a  private  dragoon,  and  at  the  peace, 
bong  only  a  sergeant,  and  seeing  little 
chance  of  obtaining  the  epaulette,  he 
took  advantage  of  some  reductions  in 
the  Spanish  army  to  obtain  his  dis^ 
chaige.    In  1823,  he  served  under 
Mina,  »nd  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieuten- 
ant pmd  seven  yean  afterwards  waa 
one  of  the  small  force  which,  under 
the  same  chief,  made  an  abortive  at- 
tempt to  raise  ^e  liberal  standard  in 
Spain*    The   intervals   between  his 
periods  of  sarvice  were  filled  up  bv 
various  adventures*  not  all,  it  was  said, 
of  the  noet  creditable  description ;  and 
when  the  civil  war  broke  put  in  1639, 
Perez  had  made  himself  a  reputation 
as  ooe  of  the  most  daring  and  success- 
fnl  eoatra6a$uUstas  on  the  whole  line 
of  the  Pyrenees.    In  the  eourse  of  his 
illegal  traffic  he  had  become  acquaint- 
ed with  Zuzhano;  and  when  the  latter, 
shortly  after  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  raised  a  free  eoips,  Peres  joined 
}im»  Md»  in  eonsideration  of  his  skill 
and  intrepidity,  was  soon  pvemoted 


to  be  second  in  command.  Although 
more  than  fifty  years  old,  he  had  lost 
not  a  whit  of  his  strength  and  activity, 
and  men  of  any  age  would  have  found 
ample  employment  if  opposed  to  the 
sinewy  arm,  stout  heart,  and  cool  head 
of  Martin  Barea*s  lieutenant.  On  the 
present  occasion  he  had  been  on  leave 
of  absence  at  Logrono  |  but  having 
been  informed  that  morning  that  bis 
chief,  who  was  at  YUtoria,  meditated 
an  expedition,  he  had  started  by  the 
shortest  road,  in  order  to  arrive  the 
same  night,  regardless  of  the  risk  of 
passing  through  a  country  infested  by 
the  enemy.  By  this  rashness  he  now 
found  himself  exposed  to  the  almost 
certainty  of  being  taken  bv  the  Car- 
lists  in  whatever  direction  be  moved^ 
with  only  the  alternative,  nearly  as 
dangerous  in  his  opinion,  of  confiding 
in  the  assurances  and  good  faith  of 
Quintanar. 

There  was  little  time,  however,  for 
deliberation,  and,  after  a  moment's 
pause,  he  accepted  the  innkeeper's 
offer.  "  Beware,"  added  he,  "  of 
playing  me  false :  you  may  betray  me : 
out,  before  I  die,  rest  assured  that  1 
shall  find  a  shot  or  a  stab  for  my  be* 
trayer.'* 

Pablo  made  no  reply  to  the  menace, 
but  occupied  himself  in  getting  the 
crippled  horse  on  his  legs,  and  leading 
him  into  the  stable,  in  a  dark  corner 
of  which  he  left  him,  after  placing  in 
the  manger  an  abundant  feed  of  bar- 
ley. The  saddle  and  bridle  he  re- 
moved, and  placed  under  a  heap  of 
dried  fern,  which  was  piled  up  m  a 
comer  to  serve  as  litter  for  the  cattle, 
and  then  led  the  way  up  the  ladder, 
which,  as  in  most  posaaas  of  an  infe- 
rior sort  in  Spain,  went  directly  from 
the  ground  fioojr  inhabited  by  the 
beasts,  to  the  upper  story  inhabited  by 
human  beings.  Entering  a  large 
gloomy-looking  room,  be  pulled  aside 
an  old-fasbioned  oaken  bedstead,  the 
head  of  which,  carved  in  a  fantastic^ 
manner,  rose  to  the  height  of  six  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  concealed  a 
recess  in  the  wall,  sufikiently  large  to 
admit  a  man  in  a  sluing  posture. 
Into  this  recess  the  innkeeper  caused 
Don  Antonio  to  creep,  and  then  sup- 
plied him  with  a  loaf  of  coarse  bread, 
a  jug  of  wine,  and  half-a-dozen  sau- 
sages smelling  strongly  of  garlic. 

"  The  cavalry  that  went  by  this 
morning  inay  return  at  any  moment,'* 
said  he;  '^yoii  do  not  want  light  to 
eat  and  drink,  a«d  you  most  be  eon« 
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tent  to  be  shut  up  here  till  they  ha^e 
passed.  As  soon  as  I  can  do  so  with 
safety,  I  will  release  yoQ>  and  after 
midnight  I  trust  you  will  be  able, 
without  much  risk,  to  proceed  on  your 
march,  and  to  reach  Yittoria  before 
daybreak." 

Without  g^nug  time  for  a  reply,  he 
restored  the  bed  to  its  former  position, 
and,  descending  the  stairs,  resumed 
his  paper  cigar  and  his  lounging  pos- 
ture at  the  stable-door. 

The  lad  and  the  decrepid  old  woman 
who  composed  the  whole  of  the  domes- 
tics of  the  venta,  being  at  some  dis- 
tance in  the  fields,  Qiiiotanar  suppos- 
ed his  interview  with  the  Chriatino 
officer,  and  the  subsequent  entry  of 
the  latter  into  tho  house,  to  have  been 
unobserved  by  human  eye.  He  was 
not  aware  that,  during  the  conversa- 
tion outside  the  venta,  a  head,  cover- 
ed with  a  blue  hoino^  had  been  cau- 
tiously raised  above  the  bushes  on  the 
bank  which  overhung  the  road.  A 
moment's  glance  had  been  sufficient 
for  the  keen  eye  of  the  lurking  Carlist; 
and  he  again  concealed  hinuelf,  and 
lent  an  attentive  ear  to  the  conversa- 
tion on  the  highway^  to  which  he  was 
near  enough  not  to  lose  a  word. 

The  sun  had  completely  set,  when 
tho  stillness  of  the  summer  evening 
was  suddenly  broken  by  the  tramp  of 
horses,  and  five-and-twenty  Carlist 
lancers  rode  up  to  the  venta,  and 
shouted  lustily  for  wine.  After  much 
swearing  and  thumping  at  the  door, 
accompanied  by  numerous  epithets  not 
at  all  flattering  to  Pablo  Quintanar, 
admittance  was  at  last  aflfbrded  them 
by  that  worthy,  whose  countenance 
assomed  a  most  chapfallen  expression, 
when  the  subaltern  commanding  the 
party  declared  his  intention  of  passing 
the  night  at  the  venta  with  all  his 
men.  Remonstrance  would  have  been 
worse  than  useless;  so  Pablo,  who  had 
removed  Don  Antonio*8  horse  to  a 
small  shed  in  rear  of  the  house,  gave 
up  the  stable  to  the  new  comers,  fur- 
nished them  with  corn  and  straw,  and 
then  proceeded  to  make  preparations 
for  supper  in  the  kitchen.  This  ar- 
rangement, however,  was  not  agree- 
able to  his  peremptory  guests,  who, 
having  unbridled  and  fed  their  horses. 
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had  been  amusing  themselves  by  rum- 
maging every  corner  of  the  house,  and 
orders  were  given  to  remove  the  sup* 
per- table  into  the  room  in  which  Don 
Antonio  was  concealed.  This  was 
reluctantly  done  by  Pablo»  and  the 
Carlists,  placing  themselves  on  chain, 
benches,  tubs,  and  such  other  scats  aa 
the  pooily-fumished  venta  afforded, 
commenced  a  furious  attack  on  the 
coarse  provisions  placed  before  them, 
and  an  equally  fierce  one  on  a  pig- 
skin of  Navarre  wine.  Their  conver- 
sation ran  chiefly  on  their  morning's 
foray,  in  the  course  of  which  they  had 
had  a  skirmish  with  a  picket  of  the 
Queen's  troops,  and  was  plentifully 
garnished  with  such  profane  and  bias-*' 
phemous  oaths  as  proved  that,  although 
their  device  might  be,  **  £1  Rey  y  Ja 
Religion,"  the  regpect  they  bore  to  the 
latter  was  but  scanty. 

Their  appetites  were  somewhat  ap- 
peased, and  their  devotion  to  the  wine- 
skin increasing,  when  a  Carlist  infan- 
try soldier  entered  the  room,  and, 
advancing  to  within  a  few  paces  of  the 
table,  carried  arms  to  the  leader  of 
the  party,  who  enquired  whence  he 
came,  and  what  he  wanted.  **  Mi 
alferez,*'  *  answered  .the  soldier,  **  this 
man,"  and  he  pointed  to  Pablo,  who 
had  just  entered,  '*  this  man  is  a  spy 
and  a  traitor.  Not  two  hours  have 
elapsed  since  he  afforded  shelter  and 
concealment  to  the  negro  f  Perez,  the 
lieutenant  of  the  infamous  Barea." 

"  You  lie!"  interrupted  Pablo,  with 
^rfeet  sanff-froid;  "there  is  not  a  liv- 
ing creature  in  the  house,  except  the 
two  servants  and  these  senores,  nor  has 
there  been  all  day.** 

**  It  will  soon  be  seen  who  ia  the 
liar,**  retorted  the  other.  <<  For  the 
future,  most  worthy  Pablo,  when  you 
hold  a  conference  on  the  high-road, 
make  sure  beforehand  that  the  bushes 
have  not  ears ;  and  when  you  conceal 
a  Christine  in  your  house,  close  your 
windows,  lest  the  opposite  bank  should 
have  eyes." 

As  he  said  this,  he  advanced  to  the 
bed,  and  pulling  it  on  one  side,  dis- 
covered Perez  crouched  down  in  his 
retreat  like  a  tiger  in  his  lair,  with  a 
cocked  pistol  in  either  hand,  and  his 
naked  sabre  lying  before  him.    Two 


*  Alftrcx  is  a  roh-lieuterant,  equivalent  to  our  comet  or  ensifn. 
t  Negro^  black^a  name  given  by  the  Cat  lists  to  the  Chrittiaof,  in  return  for  iba 
word  **  factions,"  applied  by  the  Utter  to  the  former. 
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CiriisU  fell  by  the  rapid  discharge  of 
his  fire-arms ;  and  seizing  his  sabre^  he 
seemed  for  the  space  of  a  second  to  be 
about  to  plunge  it  into  his  own  breast. 
He  would  probably  ha^e  done  so^  and 
thus  have  avoided  being  taken  alive ; 
but  the  clamour  in  the  room,  and  the 
thickness  of  the  oak  planks  around 
hinif  had  prevented  his  distinguishing 
the  sense  of  the  conversation  that  had 
passed ;   he  saw  Quintanar  standing 
tmhamied,  and  apparently  at  liberty 
amongst  Uie  CarlistSt  and  doubted  not 
that  it  was  he  who  had  betrayed  him. 
The  desire  of  revenge  overcoming  all 
other  connderationsy  he  bounded  with 
uplifted  weapon  towards  the  innkeep* 
cr;  but  before  he  could  attain  his  ob- 
ject a  dozen  men  threw  themselves 
upon  him,  and  after  a  desperate  strug- 
gle^ he  was  subdued  and  pinioned. 
Pablo  also,  after  havwg  beeu  suffi- 
ciently ill-treated  to  satisfy  Don  An- 
tonio that  he  had  no  part  in  his  cap* 
tare,  was  bound  until  the  cords  cut  into 
his  wrists ;  and,  on  his  attempting  to 
remoDfttrate,  he  received  a  blow  across 
the  face  from  a  sheathed  sabre,  which 
caused  the  blood  to  gush  from  bis  nose 
and  mouth.  The  soldiers  would  gladly 
liave  revenged  on  both  the  captives 
the  death  of  their  comrades  slain  by 
Antonio's  pistol-shots ;  but  were  re- 
strained by  their  officer,  who  thought 
the  prisoners  of  sufficient  importance 
to  b^  submitted  to  a  higher  authority 
than  his  own. 

Before  daylight,  the  Carlbts  were 
in  the  saddle,  and  on  their  road  to  the 
headquarters  of  their  squadron,  bear- 
ing  with  them  the  two  prisoners,  who 
were  led  by  cords  fastened  round  the 
middle,  each  end  of  which  was  held 
by  a  lancer.  The  venta  had  been 
Backed  of  every  thing  that  could  be 
carried  away,  the  furniture  broken, 
and  the  doors  and  shutters,  which  did 
duty  as  windows,  beaten  off  their 
hinges.  Don  Antonio's  horse  was 
left  behind,  being  too  lame  to  pro* 


ceed,  but  his  arms  and  saddlery  were 
placed  on  the  two  riderless  troop- 
horses,  and  even  his  clothes  had  been 
taken  from  him  and  divided  amongst 
the  men,  being  replaced  by  others  old 
and  shabby.  His  handsome  fur  jac- 
ket was  strapped  over  the  bolsters  of 
asei^eant,  his6oina  had.  been  taken 
as  a  trophy  by  the  leader  of  the  party, 
and  a  private  soldier  had* exchanged 
his  worn-out  shoes  for  the  boots  and 
spurs  of  the  unfortunate  captive. 

The  detachment  set  off  at  the  sort 
of  amble  which  is  the  favourite  march- 
ing pace  of  Spanish  cavalry;*  and 
with  which  the  two  prisoners  were 
compelled  to  keep  up,  under  pain  of 
being  stimulated  by  a  prick  from  a 
lance  point,  administered  by  hands 
that  were  not  likely  to  be  particular 
as  to  the  depth  of  the  puncture.  Un« 
der  this  rough  guidance  we  will  for 
the  moment  leave  them,  whilst  we  ob- 
serve what  is  passing  on  the  same 
day  and  at  the  same  hour  under  the 
walls  of  Yittoria. 

The  dim  grey  twilight  which  pre- 
cedes the  dawn,  had  just  begun  to  ap- 
pear, and  at  about  half  musket-shot 
from  the  gates,  a  body  of  troops  were 
drawn  up  on  a  piece  of  stubble,  iii 
readiness  to  start  on  a  foraging  expe- 
dition. They  consisted  of  about  a 
thousand  infantry  and  fifty  horse,  a 
sufficient  force,  in  the  absence  of  any 
large  masses  of  the  enemy  from  the 
immediate  neighbourhood,  to  scour 
the  road  for  four  or  five  leagues,  and 
collect  the  straw  from  the  adjacent 
farm-houses  and  villages.  The  offi- 
cer appointed  to  command  galloped 
to  the  front  of  the  line,  the  word  was 
given,  and  the  troops  filed  out  of  the 
field,  and  proceeded  on  their  march. 
In  the  uncertain  light,  the  grey  coats 
and  dark  green  forage-caps  of  the 
men  gave  a  gloomy  appearance  to 
the  column^  which  might  have  been 
taken  for  some  huge  black  snake 
winding  along  the  road*    In  a  short 


*  %i«ai0h  hones,  which  receive  from  nature  an  elegant  form,  great  speed,  and 
pewefs  of  endnmice,  are  generally  ippiled  by  being  badly  broken  in.  No  care  la 
taken  to  give  them  good  paces,  and  tbe  eonseqaence  is  that  not  one  in  twenty  can  cither 
valk  or  trot.  They  are  either  on  a  gnceleas  fidgety  amble  or  at  fall  gallop,  and  on  hard 
\tmA  groond  they  go  fast ;  hot  no  ditch  or  hedge  mast  intervene  to  bar  their  passage, 
for  they  have  no  notion  of  leaping.  A  Spaniard  when  mounted  is  usually  aiming  at 
display,  to  attain  whidi  end  even  when  standing  still  he  galls  hit  horse  with  the  spur, 
and  checks  him  with  a  severe  bit,  thas  keeping  him  perpetoally  on  the  tret,  Spanish 
cavalry  on  the  march,  instead  of  adopting  the  alternate  trot  and  walk  of  onr  dragoons, 
go  at  a  dmasy  amUe,  at  which  they  keep  np  the  whole  day. 
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time,  however,  a  splendid  Bunrise  en« 
livened  the  scene,  and  caused  the 
intisket  barrels  to  glitter  again.  The 
men,  who  at  first  had  been  silent  and 
sleepy,  seemed  to  derive  spirits  from 
the  cheering  rays,  and  the  general  si* 
lence  was  exchanged  for  that  mixture 
of  noisy  chatter  and  monotonons  sing* 
ing  which  generally  characterizes  a 
Spanish  regiment  on  the  march.  A 
hundred  yards  in  advance  of  the  bat- 
talioni  the  troop  of  light  cavalry  rode 
gaily  along,  whilst  in  their  front  were 
a  dosen  or  two  guias  or  guides,*  who, 
acting  as  a  sort  of  enfans  perdus,  exap 
mined  such  places  as  might  have  af- 
forded cover  to  an  ambuscade,  and 
kept  a  sharp  look-out  on  all  sides  to  - 
guard  against  surprise. 

A  foraging  party  offers  but  little 
interest,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell 
on  the  proceediags  of  this  one.  After 
the  usual  searehings  in  barns  and  out- 
houses— after  enforcing  the  services  of 
a  number  oPbnIIock  carfs,  to  the  great 
discomposure  of  their  owners,  and 
seizing  a  quantity  of  forage,  to  the  still 
greater  annoyance  of  the  peasants, 
who  were  ill-pleased  to  exchange  the 
produce  of  their  labour  against  a  pro- 
missory-note of  her  most  Catholic 
Majesty,  by  no  means  likely  to  be  pay* 
able  at  sight — after  much  wailing  of 
women  and  grumbling  of  men»  and 
hard  words  in  Basque  and  Spanish^- 
the  object  of  the  foray  had  been  ac- 
complished, and  the  hay  and  straw  re* 
quired  had  been  sent  into  Yittoria  un- 
der escort.  It  was  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  and  the  troops  had  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  they  could  do  without 
risking  a  serious  skirmish,  which  was 
not  the  intention  of  the  expedition. 
To  their  left  front  rose  the  ancient 
castle  of  Guevara,  and  immediately  on 
their  right  was  the  village  of  Aiegria, 
in  which  three  or  four  companies  of 
the  Carllsts  were  habitually  quarter- 
ed ;  but  they  had  evacuated  the  place 
cm  the  approach  of  a  superior  rorce, 
and  had  retired  to  a  small  hamlet 
about  a  mile  off,  whence  in  case  of 
necessity  they  could  retreat  under  the 
guns  of  Guevara.  The  Christino 
troops  were  ordered  to  halt,  in  order 
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to  give  them  half  an  hour^s  repose,  be- 
fore commencing  their  march  back  to 
Yittoria.  Yidettes  had  l>een  placed, 
the  cavalry  had  dismounted,  and  the 
infantry  piled  their  muskets,  when  an 
alarm  was  caused  by  a  small  party  of 
horse,  which  was  observed  coming 
along  the  road  from  Yittoria  at  a 
cantor,  followed  at  a  short  distance 
by  a  couple  6f  hundred  infantry. 
The  Queen's  troops  immediately 
stood  to  their  arms,  skirmishers 
Were  thrown  out,  and  half-a-dozen 
dragoons  sent  to  reconnoitre.  They 
returned,  after  having  approached  the 
advancing  party  suffioiently  near  to 
distinguish  their  character.  **  They 
are  Francos  of  Zurbano's  corps,**  said 
the  corporal  when  he  came  to  make  his 
report,  "  and  the  officer  riding  at  the 
head  of  the  cavalry  is  young  Don 
Martin !"  The  arms  were  again  piled, 
haversacks  opened,  and  dram-bottlea 
uncorked.  The  colonel  and  several 
of  the  officers  had  assembled  round 
some  cold  provisions  brought  by  their 
servants  ;  and  at  the  same  time  that 
they  administered  to  the  cravings  of 
hunger,  caused  by  the  exercise  and 
bustle  of  the  preceding  ten  or  twelve 
hours,  were  conjecturing  the  pro- 
bable causes  of  this  sortie  of  Zur- 
bano's troop.  After  various  sup- 
positions they  passed  to  a  discussion 
of  the  merits  of  the  free  corps,  and 
Jests  and  remarks,  not  very  flattering 
to  Don  Martin,  his  officers,  and  men, 
were  bandied  about ;  for  the  Spanish 
line  l)eing  somewhat  jealous  of  the 
dare-devil  courage  displayed  by  the 
free  eompanions,  not  unfreanentiy 
avenged  themselves  by  sneering  at 
their  deficiencies  in  discipline,  and  pro- 
pensity to  plunder.  It  was  in  the 
midst  of  a  roar  of  laughter,  caused  by 
some  witticism  of  this  description,  that 
a  horseman  bounded  through  a  gap  in 
the  hedge,  nearly  riding  down  one  of 
the  laughers,  and  pulled  his  horse  up 
short  in  the  very  midst  of  the  group. 
The  appearance  of  the  new-comer 
was  in  the  highest  degree  singular. 
Moimted  on  a  black  Andalnsian,  up- 
wards of  fifteen  hands  high,  was  a  boy, 
who  at  a  few  paces'  dbtance  would 


*  The  "  Guias**  or  guides  were  light  infantry  generally  employed  on  advaoced 
guards  and  perilous  services,  and  selected  on  account  of  their  activity,  courage,  and 
intelligence.  General  Cordova,  when  commanding  in  chief  the  army  of  the  north,  had 
a  company  or  two  of  them  who  always  accomptnled  him,  and  were  composed  prinei- 
pally  of  Carliit  deserters.  Espartero  afterwards  increased  their  OVmber,  and  formed 
them  into  regular  battalions,  which  still  exist, 
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batvolitdiwd  DO  iloCifse, unless  perhaps 
]m  had  exeited  floine  wonder  how  so 
diDiflatiTe  a  lad  had  contriTed  to  perch 
himi^  on  so  large  a  steed.  Seen 
nearer,  however^  it  was  easy  to  dis- 
cem  that  it  was  no  ordinary  urchin^ 
who,  with  a  sabre  nearly  as  long  as 
himself  buckled  at  his  side,  a  light 
lanee  dnng  on  his  right  arm*  and  the 
silTer  epaulette  of  a  comet  of  catalry 
eotering  his  left  shoulder  and  falling 
nearly  to  the  elbowi  had  intnided  in 
so  uneefefBonious  a  manner  on  the 
party  of  ofllcera.  His  low  ataturoi 
which  did  not  eiceed  five  feet  Englishi 
and  his  slender  fVame,  were  those  of  a 
boy  ef  twelf  e  or  thirteen ;  but  his  Hm- 
tntmt  although  pale  and  delicatCi  and 
withonl  a  sign  of  beard,  had  a  charac<* 
tar  of  ieree  resolntiott  befitting  a 
TCtenn*  His  limbs,  althongh  slight, 
were  nerrona  and  wiry ;  his  dress  was 
a  short  green  Jacket  and  scarlet  overw 
alls  t  and  his  boma,  which  was  brought 
?ery  forward  on  the  forehead,  threw 
a  dark  sliade  oTcr  bis  face,  from  out  of 
which  his  eyes  gleamed  like  lite  coahi. 
A  bright  red  spot  waa  on  each  cheek* 
bone,  the  effect  probably  of  excitement, 
w  of  the  sharp  pace  at  which  he  had 
ridden  $  and  an  he  stared  haughtily, 
ahnest  satagely,  round  the  circle  into 
which  he  hiui  broken,  he  presented  as 
pratty  a  speclflien  of  a  budding  gue- 
rilla chiettaio,  as  could  be  met  with 
tfen  in  Spain.  Such  was  Don  Mar^ 
tia  Znrbano,  the  younger  son  of  the 
WelUknown  partisan  of  that  name.* 

"  One  ea  esto,  Se&orito  ?"  was  the 
first  question  of  the  astonbhed  colonel ; 
'*what  means  all  this  Tiolent  haste,  and 
lack  of  ceremony?  Hare  the  Carlists 
taken  Tittoria,  or  what  other  impor* 
tant  CTcnt  has  caused  this  sudden  out- 
break on  the  part  of  your  worship  and 
band?" 

«*  The  matter  fai  this,"  replied  the 
boy,  without  paying  attention  to  the 
ttaeting  manner  of  his  interroga- 
tor, and  speaking  in  a  Toice  which, 
iJthough  anrili  as  that  of  a  child»  was 
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so  piercing  and  energetic  in  its  tones 
that  it  seemed  to  command  attention : 
<*  Antonio  Perez,  my  father's  lieuten« 
ant,  was  last  night  carried  off  by  the 
factious  from  the  yenta  of  Armentia.  A 
spy  brought  us  the  intelligence  at  noon 
to-day,  and  also  that  the  detachment 
winch  surprbed  him  had  been  ordered 
to  talie  him  to  Guevara,  that  the  rebel 
who  commands  on  the  lines  of  Alava 
might  stare  at  him  before  he  was  shot. 
From  the  road  they  took  they  cannot 
have  passed  Alegria  as  yet,  nor  will 
they,  now  you  are  close  to  it ;  but  they 
Will  go  through  yonder  hamlet  on 
your  riffht  front,  and  I  haye  come  out 
with  what  men  1  could  muster  to  cut 
them  off." 

'*  In  doing  which,  you  wUl  hate  an 
excellent  chance  of  being  cut  off  your- 
self,'* replied  the  colonel.  *'  In  the 
very  hamlet  you  point  out,  are  nearly 
five  hundred  of  the  enemy,  and  you  do 
not  appear  to  muster  more  than  half 
that  number." 

''  Thereabouts.  Some^f  our  men 
were  on  escort  duty,  and  others  in  the 
wine«shops;  and  as  the  case  brooked  no 
delay,  I  came  out  with  those  who  as- 
sembled  at  the  first  sound  of  the  trum« 
pet.  My  father  too  is  ill,  and  in  bed, 
or  he  would  hate  been  out  with  us. 
But,  colonel,  you  will  surely  aid  me 
with  part  of  your  force,  since  the  ene- 
my muster  so  strong?'* 

**  Not  so  fast,  young  sir/'  replied 
tlie  officer.  *'  My  orders  were  to  col- 
lect forage,  and  not  to  risk  the  loss  of 
men,  or  even  of  cartridges,  unneces- 
sarily ;  and,  since  you  have  come  thus 
far  to  rescue  your  comrade,  you  must 
carry  it  through  with  your  own  men, 
or  else  gite  up  your  intention,  which 
is  in  truth  rather  Qnizotic." 

Young  Barea  did  not  deign  to  reply, 
but  made  a  gesture  of  contempt ;  and, 
turning  his  horse,  galloped  back  to  the 
road  on  which  he  had  left  his  catalry 
baited.  The  infantry  had  Just  come 
up,  and  he  addressed  himself  to  a  grim- 
looking  old  soldier  who  beaded  them. 


*  TUi  high-spirited,  and  really  eztraordinary  lad,  who,  at  the  period  alluded  to  above, 
mi  only  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  comet  of  caralry,  serred  onder  his  father's  banner 
daring  the  whole  of  the  war,  and  distinguished  himself  on  numerous  occasions.  He 
vas  remarkable  for  his  headlong  courage,  and  deadly  hatred  of  the  Carlists.  An  ex- 
esUent  horseman,  and  posseued  of  natural  talents  for  guerilla  warfare,  he  was  en- 
tnsted  with  the  command  of  men  at  an  age  when  most  boys  are  under  the  ferula  of  a 
tehoolmaster.  He  has  since  shot  up  into  a  more  manly  stature  and  appearance,  and 
before  the  elose  of  the  war  had  arriyed  at  the  rank  of  captain,  at  which  grade,  however, 
ht  is  not  likely  to  remain  stationary,  should  opportunities  be  afforded  him  of  meriting 
Mm  adtsncenent 
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bb  own  command  only  extending  to 
the  eavftlry : — "  The  poltron  who  is 
in  charge  of  the  battalion  refuses  to 
act»  alleging  that  he  has  no  orders. 
He  says  U^re  are  five  hundred  Car- 
lists  in  the  Tillage ;  but  his  fears  have 
doubtless  exaggerated  the  number, 
and  were  there  a  thousand  I  will  save 
Perez  or  die.**  And  he  was  about  to 
lead  his  handful  of  cavalry  forward, 
when  the  other,  whose  age  gave  him 
rather  more  prudence  than  was  to  be 
found  in  the  hot  head  of  young  Mar- 
tin, checked  him. 

**  We  have  somewhat  more  than  a 
mile  to  the  village,**  he  said;  ''the 
first  turning  on  the  right  leads  directly 
to  it.  Advance  quietly  up  the  lane-— 
I  will  divide  the  infantry  on  the  flanks ; 
and,  when  within  a  hundred  yards  of 
the  houses,  we'll  charge  with  the  bay» 
onet,  whilst  you  at  the  same  time  can 
make  a  rush  with  the  lancers.'* 

The  words  were  hardly  uttered 
when  the  eager  boy  was  off  at  a  trot, 
scarcely  attending  to  the  advice  that 
was  shouted  after  him  to  be  prudent, 
ana  let  the  infantry  get  well  up  before 
he  charged.  He  moved  up  the  lane, 
however,  at  a  tolerably  steady  pace, 
and  soon  saw  the  infantry  divided  into 
two  small  and  compact  bodies,  moving 
rapidly  over  the  fields  on  hiB  right  and 
left,  whilst  a  line  of  skirmishers  re- 
plied to  the  sharp  fire  which  was  open- 
ed from  the  hamlet  so  soon  as  the 
Christinos  came  within  range..  At 
about  two  hundred  yards  from  the 
nearest  houses,  the  lane  made  a  bend, 
and  then  leading  onwards  in  a  straight 
line,  allowed  Zurbano  to  see  what  was 
passing  on  a  sort  of  plaza,  or  open 
space,  in  front  of  an  old  convent.  A 
picket  of  horse  and  company  of  in- 
fantry  were  formed  up,  whilst  two  or 
three  mounted  officers,  one  of  whom 
appeared  to  be  of  rank,  were  superin- 
tending a  military  execution.  Two 
men,  bareheaded,  and  with  their  arms 
tightly  pinioned  to  their  sides,  were 
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placed  on  their  knees  opposite  to  a 
firing  party.  Some  confusion  was 
apparent  amongst  the  Carlista  when 
Zurbano*8  cavalry  came  in  sight,  its 
approach  not  having  been  previously 
visible  to  them,  owing  to  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  lane,  which  was  fringed 
with  trees,  and  tall  hedges. 

*'  Perez  I  Perez!  a  ellor  I*'*  cried*  or 
rather  screamed  young  Martin,  the  in* 
stant  the  above  scene  burst  on  his 
view,  and,  driving  his  spurs  into  his 
charger,  he  dashed  at  a  mad  gallop 
over  the  deep  and  broken  ground, 
closely  followed  by  his  men.  Not- 
withstanding their  furious  speed,  they 
had  scarcely  got  over  a  quarter  of  tho 
distance  between  them  and  the  enemy, 
when  the  fatal  word  "fuego**  was 
heard,  quickly  followed  by  the  rattle 
of  a  dozen  muskets;  the  two  prisoners 
fell  on  their  faces,  and  the  Carlists, 
giving  a  hasty  and  iU- directed  volley, 
were  in  full  retreat  out  of  the  village. 
Martin  followed  closely  on  their  track, 
and  no  quarter  was  given  to  those  who 
came  within  reach  of  his  or  his  men's 
lances.  The  infantry,  which  came  up 
a  few  moments  later,  joined  in  the  pur- 
suit of  the  fiying  enemy,  who  were 
chased  with  great  loss  close  under  the 
walls  of  Guevara.  Nearly  sixty  slain 
Carlists  paid  for  the  deaths  of  Perez  and 
Quintanar,  whose  bodies  were  carried 
to  Yittoria,  and  there  interred.  Colonel 
Zurbano,  on  learning  the  death  of 
Perez,  paid  the  tribute  of  a  soldier'a 
grief,  short  but  sincere,  to  the  memory 
of  a  daring  officer  and  a  faithful  fol- 
lower ;  and  long  after  the  incident  we 
have  narrated,  he  was  known  to  remem- 
ber and  regret  the  irreparable  loss  he 
had  sustained  in  Pablo  Quintanar^  who 
had  rendered  him  invaluable  services 
as  an  unpaid  spy,  prompted  only  by 
his  attachment  to  the  cause  he  had  in 
secret  espoused,  and  for  which  he  so 
often  suffered.  His  memory  is  still 
cherished  amongst  the  hardy  partisans 
of  the  late  war. 


'  A  ellor ! — at  them  I — ^tho  usual  charging  cry  of  the  Spaniards. 
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There  is  a  result,  which  a  hetter 
acquaintance  with  the  history  of  exist- 
ing nadoDSy  and  the  continually  grow- 
ing experience  of  statesmen,  are  daily 
making  more  plain  to  the  generality 
of  mankind,  and  which  is  not  without 
importance  at  the  present  moment, 
when  Europe  is  only  jnst  free,  if  indeed 
she  actually  be  so,  from  the  danger  of 
a  general  war : — it  is  this,  that  inter- 
national alliances  can  never  be  firmly 
based,  and  never  become  lasting,  un* 
less,  in  addition  to  ties  of  mutual  iuter- 
»t,  they  be  cemented  by  mutnal^  sym- 
pathies of  national  ideas,  and  mutual 
resemblances  of  national  character. 
The  diplomatic  history  of  all  modern 
times  will  inevitably  lead  the  careful 
student  to  a  conclusion  of  this  nature, 
and  the  examination,  not  always  a  very 
interesting  one,  of  the  endless  family 
compacts  by  which  modern  Europe  has 
partially  been  brought  into  the  form  it 
now  assumes^  will  show  how  futile  at<* 
tempts  have  generally  been  to  bolster 
up  fictitious  amities  between  people  of 
opposite  nations,  and  to  make  links  for 
tribes  of  men,  whom  the  difierences 
of  language,  religion,  morals,  and  poli- 
tical systems  have  rendered  any  thing 
but  apt  for  association.  Many  a  de- 
vastating war  has  been  set  on  foot, 
and  myriads  of  peaceable  mortals  have 
been  plunged  into  the  extremities  of 
physical  and  moral  evil,  as  much  with- 
out their  knowledge  as  against  their 
will,  merely  with  the  object,  on  the 
part  of  their  rulers,  to  force  the  forma- 
tion of  affinities  which  never  would 
have  taken  place  of  themselves,  or  to 
set  on  foot  combinations  which  suc- 
ceeding generations  have  hastened  to 
set  aside.  Alliances  may  no  doubt  be 
established  by  force,  and  maintained 
for  longer  or  shorter  periods  by  prin- 
ciples of  national  honour,  or  feelings 
of  national  interest ;  but  they  do  not, 
in  snch  cases,  add  much  to  the  strength 
of  the  people  between  whom  they 
exist:  on  the  contrary,  they  are  causes 
of  uneasiness,  of  secret  jealousy,  and 
of  public  expense :  nor  is  an  alliance 
with  a  nation  of  widely  different  ideas 
and  wishes,  though  apparently  advan- 
tageous^  of  half  the  real  utility  that  one 


with   a  related    or    fellow-thinking 
people  commonly  tends  lo  produce, . 
even  amidst  unequal  or  disadvanta- 
geous conditions. 

The  attempts  to  amalgamate  the 
French  and  the  Italians  on  the  one 
hand,  or  the  French  and  the  Germans 
on  the  other ;  the  endeavours,  under 
our  Plantagenets,  to  keep  France  and 
England  under  one  and  the  same 
sceptre ;  or,  at  a  later  period,  the  ex- 
periment of  an  European  monarchy, 
which  Napoleon  tried  In  vain  to  c6m- 
plete — with  all  the  wars  by  which 
they  were  attended,  will  be  fresh  in 
in  every  one's  recollection.  These 
attempts,  and  others  of  a  similar  na*> 
ture,  failed  altogether,  so  many  ele- 
ments of  impossibility  did  they  involve 
in  the  conditions  which  such  political 
problems  always  require  to  be  satisfied : 
but  there  are  numberless  others  which, 
from  their  failure  not  having  been  so 
glaringly  evident,  though  they  have 
been  nearly  as  wide  of  success,  have 
not  been  so  obvious  to  succeeding  ge- 
nerations :  and  it  is  only  when  the  un- 
expected occurrence  of  some  curious 
anomaly  takes  place,  that  the  long  dor- 
mant cause  is  searched  for  and  found. 
Such  instances  are  those  of  Austria 
and  Italy,  Turkey  and  her  Albanian 
provinces,  England  and  Ireland,  the 
Dutch  and  the  French  Netherlands, 
&c., — instances  where  deep-seated  na- 
tional antipathies,  and  an  innate  dissi- 
milarity of  races,  taking  its  origin  in 
the  night  of  remotest  tradition,  have 
perpetuated,  to  the  present  day,  heart- 
burnings and  political  troubles,  to  the 
total  extinction  of  which  no  proximate 
limits  can  with  any  probability  bo 
assigned.  It  is  true  that  time,  the  great 
healer  of  all  human  woes,  may  pro- 
duce such  changes  in  national  cha- 
racter as  to  render  two  totally  distinct 
tribes  not  only  nearly  similar  to  each 
other,  but  even  sympathetically  allied : 
just  as,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  split 
a  great  family  into  two  or  more  por- 
tions, which  become  more  dissimihir 
and  more  hostile  the  longer  the  sepa- 
ration lasts.  Thus  the  national  anti- 
pathy between  the  Saxon  and  the  Gael 
has  become  nearly  effaced  in  the  north- 
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em  portion  of  our  island ;  that  between 
the  Saxon  and  the  Cymri  in  the  west  | 
.  while  the  hatred  between  the  Saxon 
and  the  Erse,  though  cooling  down 
through  secular  periods^  has  been  suf- 
ficientiy  fanned  by  bad  government 
of  past  centuries  on  the  part  of  the 
conquerorsi  and  by  bad  conduct  on  the 
part  of  the  conquered  fn  the  present* 
to  keep  imouldering  <m,  even  to  the 
days  in  which  wo  live.  If  ever  there 
was  an  apparently  unnatural  separa- 
tion between  two  portions  of  a  great 
people*  torn  asunder  by  casual  political 
circumstances*  that  of  the  schism  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  was  one  of  the  most  contrary 
to  what  might  have  been  supposed 
possible :  and  yet,  partly  from  circum- 
stances of  place*  partly  from  admixturo 
of  the  North  American  settlers  with 
people  of  all  nations*  the  dissimilarity 
between  these  t  wo  bran  ches  of  the  E  ng- 
lish  family  is  increasing  every  year ; 
and,  if  ever  the  language  of  either 
should  become  much  modified*  they 
will  probably  constitute  distinct  types 
of  the  human  race  in  future  ages. 
FrancOt  by  dint  of  unwearied  efforts  at 
centralisation*  and  by  the  activity  of 
her  government,  especially  previous 
to  the  Great  Revolution,  has  succeed- 
ed in  amalgamating  the  various  pro- 
vinces conquered  by  Louis  "XlV.  with 
those  subjugated  by  his  predecessors. 
Austria*  too*  retains  under  her  sceptre 
the  Teuton*  the  Hun*  the  Bohemian* 
and  the  Pole — and  that*  too,  without 
much  difficulty ;  whereas  she  is  forced 
to  hold  his  own  stiletto  at  the  Italian's 
throat*  and  to  use  force,  and  even 
intrigue*  to  effect  what  by  legislative 
prudence  and  political  honour  she  has 
succeeded  in  doing  in  her  transalpine 
dominions.  In  the  Spanish  peninsula 
the  Ibero-Goth  has  extirpated*  or  is 
amalgamated  with  the  Moor*  and 
keeps  under  an  unwilling  yoke  the 
Basque;  at  the  same  time,  however* 
the  Gothic  family  has  split  into  two 
tribes  that,  with  kindred  languages 
and  similar  ideas*  hate  each  other  with 
the  antipathy  that  only  a  Portuguese 
or  Spaniard  can  know*  and,  if  nature 
admitted  it*  would  rend  the  Lusitanian 
slip  from  the  continent*  and  place  the 
Atlantic  at  least  between  them. 

Were  a  nation  perfectly  Tree  tomake 
its  own  alliances*  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  it  would  be  drawn  towards 
those  people  with  whom  some  previ- 
ous ties  of  family  similitude  existed : — 
but  this  is  not  often  the  case :  when* 
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ever  it  does  so  occur*  however*  it  is  an 
opportunity  too  precious  to  be  lost, 
and*  from  its  importance  to  the  future 
welfare  of  a  atate*  should  never  be  ne- 
glected. To  apply  this  to  the  present 
circumstances  of  England  with  regard 
to  Europe*  we  wish  distinctly  to  advo- 
cate the  formation  of  those  alliances* 
and  the  encouragement  of  those  poli* 
tical  connexions  which  have  moral 
sympathies  and  natural  inclinations  to 
back  them*  in  preference  to  thote 
which  have  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter 
time  been  founded  on  reason?  of  poli- 
tical expediency*  and  present  few  more 
benefits  to  be  hoped  for  in  future  days : 
—we  intend  to  recommend  the  friend- 
ship and  alliance  of  the  northern  na- 
tions of  this  quarter  of  the  world*  in 
preference  to  those  of  the  southern, — 
those  of  the  Teutonic  and  Sclavonic* 
rather  than  those  of  the  Gallic  and 
Gallo- Roman  tribes.  In  so  doing,  we 
beg  it  may  be  distinctly  understood, 
that  the  absence  of  a  political  leaning 
to  close  friendship*  docs  not  imply  a 
desire  for  political  hostility : — all  that 
we  desire  to  urge  is  this,  that  it  is 
better  for  England  and  Englishmen  to 
associate  themselves  with  the  north, 
ems,  until  ameliorations  of  political 
institutions  and  national  character  shall 
render  a  closer  union  with  the  south- 
erns more  desirable  than  it  is  at  the 
present  moment.  It  is  a  dreadful  ex- 
tremity alone  that  can  justify  a  recom- 
mendation to  hostility  ;  but  common 
prudence  will,  at  all  times,  constitute  a 
sufiicient  apology  for  a  preference  in 
the  forming  of  friendship. 

Great  Britain  is  essentially  a  mem-" 
ber  of  the  northern  portion  of  Europe, 
not  more  by  its  geographical  position 
than  by  the  origin  of  its  inhabitants* 
and  by  all  the  physical  characteristics 
that  constitute  what  is  termed  a  nation. 
Her  language,  or  rather  her  variotis 
tongues  and  dialects — the  ethnical  dis- 
tinctions of  her  people — their  spirit  of 
maritime  enterprise,  and  their  cool- 
ness and  sobriety  of  character,  consti- 
tute numerous  points  of  resemblance 
between  them  and  their  relations  of 
the  Teutonic  family.  The  same  sort 
of  similitude,  only  different  in  degree, 
exists  between  the  English  nation  and 
the  inhabitants  of  ancient  Scandina- 
via ;  it  is  probably  more  close*  in 
many  points,  than  that  with  regard  to 
the  Germans,  especially  in  a  sturdy 
spirit  of  freedom*  in  maritime  skill, 
and  in  what  may  be  termed  home-feel- 
ings,   And  again^  there  Is  also  a  like- 
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ness,  though  a  more  remote  onei  be- 
tweea  the  English  and  the  western 
tribes  of  the  Sclavonic  race.  What- 
ever may  be  the  kind  and  degree  of 
affinity  naturally  existing  between 
Great  Britain,  Germany,  Scandinavia, 
and  Russia,  the  ties  that  unite  them 
have  been  drawn  much  more  closely 
by  the  political,  events  of  the  last  half 
century,  and  these  nations  have  had 
to  form  a  powerful  and  a  holy  union 
on  a  memorable  occasion.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  southern  nations  of 
Europe,  allowance  being  made  for  the 
admixture  of  Gaelic  and  Celtic  ele- 
ments in  their  composition,  are  now, 
whatever  they  may  have  been  in 
former  ages,  of  a  very  distinct  moral 
if  not  physical  type,  and,  taken  as  a 
class  of  mankind,  present  much  fewer 
points  of  affinity  with  the  English. 
The  origin  and  structure  of  their  lan- 
guage— their  comparative  want  of  in- 
dependent feelings — their  deficiency 
in  maritime  and  commercial  enter- 
piise — and  the  impetuous  rashness  by 
which  they  are  more  or  less  marked- 
all  these  points,  from  whatever  causes 
they  may  have  arisen,  draw  a  strong 
Hue  of  distinction  between  the  two 
faoiilies.  Without  dwelling  on  the 
ativ;intages  or  disadvantages  of  the 
two  sets  of  characteristics,  and  with- 
out at  present  indicating  the  good  or 
bad  qualities  that  co-exist  in  any  of 
tl'cse  natious,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  fact  as  to  Europe  being  mainly 
divided  into  great  classes— the  north- 
ern and  southern  ;  and  wo  maintain 
that  the  natural  position  of  England  is 
in  the  former  rather  than  the  latter 
di  vision. 

During  the  middle  ages— during 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centu- 
ries, and  especially  during  the  eight- 
eenth, the  wars  that  England  waged 
on  the  continent  of  Kurope  were  main- 
ly against  the  southerns ;  while  the 
aili mces  she  made,  the  good  effects  of 
wiiich  still  endure,  were  with  the 
northerns.  This  circumstance,  caused 
in  no  small  degree  by  affinity  of  races, 
has  linked  the  national  existence  of 
England  much  more  closely  with  that 
of  her  German  and  Seanclinavian 
friends  than  with  that  of  her  Gallic  and 
other  neighbours ;  it  was  from  this 
cause  that  the  epithet  of  a  natural 
enemy  came  to  be  bandied  about  from 
one  side  of  the  British  Channel  to  the 
other,  and  that  anti- Gallic  feelings 
existed  with  considerable  intensity  in 
England,  till  towards  the  end  of  the 


last  century.  At  that  period  the 
French  Revolution  found  too  many 
advocates  and  admirers  among  the 
misguided  portion  of  the  British  pub- 
lic, and  a  sort  of  esteem  for  the  French 
nation  was  springing  up,  when  the 
true  character  of  that  people  became 
developed  amid  the  horrors  of  the 
Reign  of  Terror,  and  their  unjustifi- 
able aggressions  successfully  aided  the 
honourable  and  right-thinking  majo- 
rity of  Britons  in  coercing  the  evil- 
disposed  at  home,  in  checking  the 
infection  of  Gallomania,  and  in  mak- 
ing that  glorious  stand  for  the  liberties 
and  moral  good  of  Europe,  which  is 
one  of  the  brightest  spots  not  only  in 
the  national  history  of  our  country, 
but  even  in  that  of  modem  times. 
The  national  feelings  throughout  the 
last  war  were  strongly  and  decidedly 
turned  against  France,  and  were  as 
much  excited  in  favour  of  Germany, 
of  Swedeu,  of  Holland,  and  of  the 
southern  victims  of  French  ambition  ; 
the  peculiarities  of  the  northern  people 
were  fully  developed;  and  on  the  Holy 
Alliance  being  formed,  the  God  of  vic- 
tory gave  it  that  rapid  success  for 
which  the  justice  of  its  cause  and  the 
noble  use  made  of  its  powers  so  well 
entitled  it  to  hope.  At  the  end  of  the 
great  war,  few  advocates  of  an  alliance 
with  France  could  be  found  in  Eng- 
land, whereas  Germans,  and  subjects 
of  the  great  power  on  the  north-east 
of  Europe,  were  received  with  open 
arms  whenever  they  came.  Since  that . 
period,  proximity  of  situation  between  \ 
France  and  England,  the  existence  of  ^ 
mutual  commercial  interests,  and  the 
frequency  of  personal  intercourse,  have 
greatly  removed  asperities  of  national 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  English ; 
and  political  occurrences  since  1830 
have  given  a  still  stronger  impulse  to 
a  certain  portion  of  our  fellow-coun- 
trymen to  make  up  to  their  French 
neighbours.  It  is  true,  that  this  soft- 
ened feeling  on  the  part  of  England  | 
has  not  been  met  with  corresponding 
cordiality  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel ;  and  that  national  antipathy, 
and  even  national  hatred,  exist  there  as 
strongly  as  ever:  the  stretching  out  of 
the  hand  of  friendship  has  been  entirely 
on  the  side  of  ourselves :  the  hand  has 
been  shaken,  if  at  all,  only  in  a  cold, 
heartless  manner,  by  those  to  whom  it  , 
was  proffered  ;  and  they  now  would  be 
anxious  to  reply  with  blows,  if  they  i 
had  the  means  and  the  spirit  to  strike. 
The  advantage  of  the  intercourse  has 
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I  been  entirely  on  tho  side  of  France ; 
f  English  capit!i],  English  improve- 
*  ments,  and  English  manners,  have 
flowed  into  tho  couotry,  and  tho  civi- 
lization of  the  French  has  thereby  re- 
ceived no  small  impulse;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  little  French  capital 
has  found  its  way  into  Great  Britain  ; 
few  improvements,  except  in  the  arts, 
have  been  derived  from  thence ;  and 
eweu  within  tho  last  few  months  the 
French  Government  has  opposed  the 
granting  of  such  fair  concessions  as 
might  lead  to  the  conclusion  of  an 
honourable  commercial  treaty :  add  to 
which,  that  the  contagion  of  French 
political  dogmas  has  not  spared  the 
British  public,  and  a  portion  of  onr 
lower  and  manufacturing  population 
have  ihenco  derived  some  of  the  wild 
and  mischiovous  notions  that  cannot 
but  end,  if  unchecked,  in  their  own 
ruin.  The  intercourso  of  England 
with  the  German  and  Scandinavian 
nations — and  it  is  a  providential  cir- 
cumstance that  itshould  have  been  so— 
has  kept  on  undiminirjhed,  perhaps  has 
been  slowly  augmenting,  and  has  ever 
foundappreciators  and  admirers  among 
the  nobler  and  more  intellectual  ranks 
of  Englishmen.  The  sober,  good 
sense  of  our  Teutonic  brethren,  their 
practical  progress  in  all  the  arts  and 
sciences,  in  national  prosperity,  and 
in  well-founded  national  happiness-* 
all  this  has  been  esteemed  as  it  de- 
served by  tho  better  portion  of  our 
fellow-countrymen,  and  has  served  as 
a  counterpoise  to  what  might  other- 
wise have  been  the  disastrous  influence 
of  France.  During  this  period,  how- 
over — that  is  to  say,  since  1815 — tho 
interests  of  England,  falsely  so  called, 
and  her  oriental  policy,  much  misun- 
derstood, added  to  the  efforts  of  the 
friends  of  France  in  the  Legislature, 
have  led  part  of  the  British  nation  to 
entertain  the  most  childish  and  exag- 
gerated apprehensions  of  the  aggres- 
sions of  a  great  nation  far  removed 
from  our  own  shores,  and  the  junior 
in  standing  of  the  leading  European 
powers.  The  most  strenuous  efforts 
have  been  made  to  originate  and  main- 
tain national  jealousies  and  bad  feel, 
ings  between  the  English  and  the 
Russians ;  tho  most  extravagant  mis- 
representations have  been  circulated 
of  the  acts  and  political  intentions  of 
that  power ;  and  the  unthinking  por- 
tion of  British  politicians,  (by  far  the 
majority,  that  is  to  say,)  have  been 
taught,  whatever  their  opinions  on 
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home  subjects  might  be,  to  consider 
Russia  as  the  great  *  northern  Mam- 
moth, ready  to  swallow  continental 
Europe  at  a  gulp,  and  to  pick  its  teeth 
with  the  bones  of  England.  Nine  out 
of  ten  of  the  political  chatterers  that 
make  up  the  falsely  so-called  Liberal 
party,  and  not  a  few  Conservatives, 
have  brought  themselves  to  that  pitch 
of  political  strabism,  that  they  consider 
**  the  Autocrat  of  adl  the  Ru-sias**  as 
the  actual  incarnation  of  the  mytholo- 
gical giant,  whose  defeat  and  i^laughtcr 
by  our  old  friend  Jack  amused  the 
days  of  our  infancy ;  and  even  iu  the 
Legislature,  there  are  few  of  ciur 
gravest  senators  who  can  bring  thrra- 
selves  to  discuss  Russian  policy  v.-tcii 
any  thing  like  fairness ;  while  dpclunia- 
tions  against  Russian  tyranny,  Ru>^ian 
ambition,  and  Polish  misery,  form  a 
ready  olap-trap  topic  whenever  poHti. 
cal  humbug  is  scanty  at  home,  and 
agitation  finds  itself  at  a  discount. 

In  the  persuasion  that  theconsiJera- 
tion  of  the  present  positions  in  which 
France,  Germany,  and  Russia  stand 
towards  England,  and  the  pointing  out 
of  the  good  and  evil  that  may  be  ex- 
pected from  our  alliance  with  any  of 
these  nations,  will  tend  to  remove  pre- 
judice, and  favour  tho  progrc;-3  of 
truth,  we  proceed  briefly  to  examine 
the  actual  influence  that  they  are  cal- 
culated to  exercise  on  our  own  coun* 
try.     We  begin  with  France. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten,  though 
it  is  too  much  lost  sight  of,  that  France 
is  a  country  still  suffering  from  the 
moral  and  political  evils  of  her  great 
revolution,  the  severe  judgment  which 
centuries  of  mismanagement  on  the 
part  of  government,  and  misconduct 
on  the  part  of  the  aristocracy  and  the  - 
clergy,  brought  on  that  unhappy  coun- 
try. That  dreadful  moral  disease 
has  lefl  behind  it  the  germs  of  future 
mischief  seated  in  tho  hearfs  core  of 
the  nation,  to  bring  forth  their  pes- 
tilential fruit  from  time  to  time.  The 
symptons  of  tho  ancient  malady  are 
renewed  at  various  epochs,  and  a 
healthy  condition  of  the  nation  is  pro- 
bably still  far  removed.  The  forms 
of  a  republic  exist  no  longer,  but 
institutions  based  on  republican  ideas 
subsist  in  unmitigated  tyranny ;  tho 
social  and  moral  degradation  entailed 
by  the  overthrow  of  all  religion  still 
goes  on,  though  a  feeble  church  is 
nominally  establisht^d,  inadequate  to 
the  people's  wants ;  tho  absence  of  an 
improving  spirit,  and  tho  want  of 
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habits  of  strenuous  iudustry ,  brought  on 
bjr  that  state  of  political  affairs^  which 
made  the  mob  lords  of  misrule^  still 
faaog  as  dead- weights  upon  the  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  efforts  of 
the  provincial  population :  while  the 
centralizing  system,  joined  to  that  of 
pecuniary  equalization,  exposed  the 
whole  country  to  the  electrical  excita- 
tion of  whatever  political  party  happens 
to  have  succeeded  in  the  last  scramble 
for  place  and  power.  The  old  aris- 
tocracy having  passed  a  suicidal  sen- 
tence on  themselves  since  1830,  by 
tacitly  withdrawing  from  the  political 
scene,  and  the  new  self-created  aristo- 
racj  being  in  the  full  swing  of  politi- 
cal intrigue;  the  people  suffering 
under  the  accumulated  evils  of  harsh 
republican  laws,  fiscal  rapacity,  legis- 
lative extravagance,  and  the  unchecked 
action  of  executive  power ;  the  deposi- 
tories of  power  holding  their  authority 
on  the  doubtful  title  of  a  successful 
usurpation,  and  maintain! ug  their  slip- 
pery footing  only  by  juggling  the 
multitude  out  of  that  share  of  the  regal 
spoils  which  they  greedily  promised ;  all 
this  keeps  the  French  nation  in  such  a 
state  of  feverish  excitement,  that  for  the 
last  ten  years  it  has  had  the  responsible 
advisers  of  tho  crown  changed  every  se- 
ven months,  has  had  the  head  of  the  stato 
shot  at  five  times,  has  had  its  annual  ex- 
penditure increased  every  session,  and 
at  length  when,  by  the  bad  faith  of  a 
profligate  minister,  it  has  incurred  the 
responsibility  of  attempting  to  set  the 
whole  world  at  war,  it  has  found  in 
the  accounts  of  the  treasury  a  deficit 
of  thirty-ta'O  millions  sterling  I  The  ex- 
ample of  such  a  nation  cannot  be  hon- 
ourable for  England;  its  friendship 
cannot  be  desirable.  The  republican 
notions  of  France  have  worked  quite 
enough  misery  in  that  country ;  they 
have  caused  far  too  much  legal  oppres* 
hion  to  its  people,  for  us  to  make  any 
importation  of  them  into  our  own 
island,  to  add  to  the  profligacy  and 
the  folly  of  our  Radicals  or  our  Char- 
tists.  We  want  to  borrow  nothing  from 
the  centralizing  system  of  France,  to 
encourage  propensities  and  experi- 
ments of  the  same  kind,  which  many 
ol  our  Whig  statesmen  are  known 
to  entertain — misery  enough,  and  more, 
than  enough  of  political  degradation 
and  debility,  is  produced  by  the  equali- 
zation system  in  France,  to  give  us 
any  desire  for  superadding  it  to  the 
openly  avowed  intention  of  the  Radi- 
cals, and  no-property  boys  on  our  own 
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side  of  the  water: — our  own  aristocracy 
have  been  too  much  attacked  by  tho 
illiberal  portions  of  the  press  and  the 
legislature,  that  we  should  wish  to  see 
their  mischievous  efforts  at  disorder 
encouraged  by  the  example  or  the  com- 
munications of  the  French  popular 
party : — we  see  nothing  in  the  political 
system  of  France,  nothing  in  her 
political  ideas,  that  we  should  be  in- 
clined to  adopt  at  home :  we  know  of 
nothing  in  matters  of  government  in 
which  wo  have  not  an  immeasurable 
superiority.  The  extreme  jealousy 
of  France  in  commercial  matters  and 
international  trade,  is  not  a  good  sub- 
ject of  contemplation  or  imitation :  it 
is  true  that  French  manufacturers  are 
forced  to  take  English  goods  and  Eng- 
lish materials  to  a  considerable  extent ; 
but  it  is  with  extreme  unwillingness, 
and  only  amid  the  loudest  protestations 
from  the  press  against  the  encroach- 
ing and  monopolizing  Q)  spirit  of 
Great  Britain : — our  own  merchants 
and  manufacturers,  are  far  too  fond  of 
imposing  duties  and  premiums  to  their 
own  advantage,  and  of  crying  out 
against  any  similar  favour  being  grant- 
ed to  the  agriculturists,  that  we  should 
try  to  give  them  any  lift  in  their  one- 
sided policy,  by  cutting  a  leaf  out  of 
the  French  commercial  code ;  and  our 
own  experimenters  are  qultenumerous 
enough,  without  our  trying  to  increase 
them  by  any  additions  borrowed  from 
French  speculators.  In  moral  and 
social  matters,  the  state  of  political 
affairs  in  England  for  the  last  ten 
years  has  not  so  much  added  to  national 
morality,  to  the  good  feeling,  the  habits 
of  order  and  contentedness  of  our  mid- 
dling and  lower  classes,  that  we  should 
be  justified  in  recommending  an  infu- 
sion of  French  dei«m  or  French  probity : 
—we  have  Socialists  and  Owcnites  en- 
ough, without  inviting  any  French 
Fourrierisr,  or  Babeufite,  or  St  Si- 
monian  to  come  and  initiate  us  in  their 
amiable  mysteries: — we  have  not  too 
many  respecters  of  property  among  our 
working  classes,  to  render  any  increase 
of  their  folly  at  all  to  be  wished  for:  our 
criminal  law  will  not  be  mended  by  any 
precedent  from  the  barbarous  and 
atrocious  condemnation  of  Madame 
Lafarge :  in  all  these  points  we  have  no- 
thing, absolutely  nothing,  to  wish  to 
imitate  from  the  French.  In  our  relation 
with  other  countries,  we  conceive  that 
the  conduct  of  England  can  never  be 
benefited  by  any  turning  aside  to  walk 
in  the  paths  of  France:  that  country. 
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Bmarting  under  the  recollectioo  of  re- 
cent quailing  before  the  other  powers 
of  Europe^  and  anxious  to  acquire^  by 
no  matter  what  means  of  violence, 
the  might  in  Europe  which  its  change 
of  system  in  1830  has  justly  deprived 
it  of,  is  tormented  by  an  itching  for 
war,  from  which  Great  Britain  is 
fortunately  exempt.  From  the  narrow 
views,  too,  which  it  takes  of  continental 
policy,  and  from  its  absolute  want  of 
consideration  for  the  quiet  and  comfort 
of  other  nations,  it  is  always  ready  fur 
public  mischief;  and  with  the  false  no- 
tiooj  that  it  cannot  lose  but  must  gain  in  a 
general  struggle,  there  is  nothing  that 
the  mass  of  the  idle  portion  of  the  na- 
tion^theidle,  talking,  and  though  idlo 
yet  the  actuating  portion — desires  so 
much  as  a  time  of  general  trouble. 
In  all  this,  we  have  nothing  to  respect, 
nothing  to  imitate.  We  have  far  too 
long  experienced  the  excellent  effects  of 
our  old  institutions  of  all  kinds,  and  our 
modern  attempts  at  legislative  im- 
provement have  been  too  little  satis- 
factory, that  we  should  go  to  look  for 
examples  of  good  in  a  nation  that  has 
80  completely  broken  down  in  her  poHti- 
eal  experiments  as  France.  Hints  to 
ftvoid  evil,  and  notices  of  sunken  rocks 
to  be  steered  clear  of  by  our  political 
bark,  we  may  indeed  find  in  plenty 
among  our  Gallic  neighbours ; — they 
who  have  worked  out  the  problem  of 
a  republic  built  on  the  ruins  of  a  mon- 
archy to  its  ultimate  consequences  of 
military  tyranny  and  political  abase- 
ment— they  who  are  now  engaged  in 
driving  **  the  monarchy  of  the  middle 
classes**  into  the  ditch  from  which  it 
will  never  again  rise.  Would  we  see 
what  is  to  be  expected  from  the  over- 
throw  of  an  ancient  landed  aristocracy, 
a  project  much  recommended  in  Eng. 
land  three  or  four  years  ago,  we  should 
enquire  whether  the  French  people  have 
become  more  free  in  reality  by  having 
done  so,  than  they  were  before  they 
began  ?  and  whether  all  the  feudal 
usages  to  which  they  were  subjected 
in  S>rmer  days,  were  heavier  draw- 
backs on  their  exertions,  than  the  in- 
numerable exactions  of  the  fiscal  and 
legal  authorities  now  are  ?— We  should 
ascertain  whether  the  people  were  not 
more  protected  against  the  tyranny  of 
supreme  authority  by  their  natural 
lords,  than  they  now  are  against  the 
unshielded  action  of  the  law  ?  Whether 
modern  municipal  councils,  mayors, 
a94  prefects,  9^  less  subservient  to 
the  crown  or  tha  ministerf  tban  the 
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bailies  and  councillors  of  former 
days? — What  is  the  difference  be- 
tween a  kttre  de  cachet,  and  a  writ  of 
preventive  imprisonment,  with  trial 
before  a  packed  jury  ? — And  which  is 
the  be3t,  voluntary  enrolment,  a  mode- 
rate army,  aud  the  respect  of  foreign 
nations,  or  military  conscription,  an 
immense  permanent  force,  and  the 
distrust  and  dislike  of  all  neighbour- 
ing people  ?  Our  Radical  legislators, 
if  tb^y  considered  or  cared  for  the 
results  of  their  theoriest  and  their  ac- 
tions, could  not  do  better  than  look  at 
the  ills  under  which  France  groans; 
and  test  their  principles  by  practical 
examples  ready  made  to  their  hands* 

What  is  really  good  in  France, 
should  be  admired  and  imitated  by  us  • 
as  carefully  as  what  is  bad  should  be 
shunned.  Thus,  the  spirit  of  public 
forbearance  in  matters  of  social  opin- 
ion and  conduct — a  spirit  that  has 
survived  from  before  the  great  Revo- 
lution, and  prevents  much  of  that  ma- 
licious uncharitableness  which  secta- 
rian differences  and  fanatical  enthusi- 
asm have  brought  to  such  a  fearful 
pitch  of  intensity  in  England — a  spirit 
of  scienti6c  aud  literary  industry, 
which  would  do  honour  to  the  learn- 
ed classes  in  any  people,  and  a  gene- 
rally diffused  love  and  respect  for  the 
fine  arts ; — these  are  points  in  which 
we  need  not  fear  to  imitate  the 
French ;  but  from  any  thing  that  ori- 
ginates iu  their  democratic  or  irreli- 
gious opinions,  we  should  hold  our* 
selves  widely  aloof. 

To  advert  briefly  to  the  Germans: 
we  know  of  so  few  bad  points  in  their 
national  character — taking '  all  the 
Germanic  tribes  as  members  of  one 
vast  faoiily — that  there  is  no  small 
difficulty  in  singling  them  out.  The 
nations  that  occupy  the  centre  of 
Europe,  have  not  been  suiyected  to 
such  a  tremendous  social  disorganiza- 
tion as  the  French  ;— they  have  not 
been  revolutionized  ;  and  they  have 
not  had  the  bad  effects  of  such  politi- 
cal maladies  developed  among  them« 
As  for  faults  arising  from  a  democra- 
tic tendency,  they  have  none.  There 
are  a  few  wild- headed  men  among 
them,  no  doubt,  but  much  fewer  than 
among  ourselves.  It  is  not  for  us  to 
apprehend  political  contamination 
from  Germany  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
for  the  Germans  to  be  afraid  of  it 
from  us — and  they  are  so.  The 
German  legislators,  who  are  smcerely 
anxious  for  the  welfore  of  theur  fel? 
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lowcUizeous,  look  with  suspicion  on 
the  political  quacks  and  agitator^  that 
obstruct  our  public  assemblies  ;  they 
are  afraid  of  the  influence  of  their  opi- 
nions ;  and  they  regard  us  as  danger- 
ous only  in  an  inferior  degree  to  the 
Frencli.     Wo  are  bound  to  admit,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  some  of  our  best 
and  widest  statesmen  blame  the  Gcr. 
mans  for  carrying  out  their  monarch- 
ical and  aristocratical  ideas  rather  too 
far ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  from 
the  good  feeling  prevalent  through- 
out the  German  states^  and  from  the 
reciprocal  kindness  pf  manner  that 
subsists  between  the  governors  and  the 
governed*  there  are  no  people  practi- 
cally more  happy,  or  more    mildly 
ruled.     Whether  we  look  at  the  dig- 
nified but  paternal  sway  of  Austria, 
at  least  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
Alps,  or  at  the  highly  enlightened 
and  fraternal  dominion  of  the  Prus- 
sian monarchs,  as  well  as  at  the  good- 
natured    simplicity   of  most  of  the 
smaller  governments,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  feel  respect  and  good- will  for 
German  politicians.    In  their  social 
relatiouft  we  have  nothing  to  lose  by. 
close  contact  with  them.     The  inha- 
bitants of  Vienna,  it  is  true,  are  not 
to  be  iaiitated  in  some  of  their  prac- 
tices, especially  in  the  higher  walks 
of  life;   nor  is  the  prevalent  love  of 
gambling   to  be  apologized  for  any 
more  in  the  Germans  than  it  is  in  the 
French ; — still  they  are  a  sober  steady 
set  of  people,  with  as  little  harm  in 
them  as  most  others ;  and  they  vr ill 
sund  a  very   fair  comparison  with 
their  Anglo-Saxon  brethren.      The 
heads  of  the  Germans  are  apt  to  run 

a  wool-gathering  both    in  religious 

and  philosophical  matters;  but  these 

are  subjeets  rather  above  the  plain 

eomprebensions  of  us  unsophisticated 

islanders ;  and  by  the  time  our  Ger- 
man friends  come  to  understand  each 

olher,  or  iheroseWes,  we  shall  probably 

be  able  to  pick  out  the  good  part  of 

their  systems  for  our  own   benefit. 

We  should  certainly  avoid  the  wild 

dreanuaess  of  their  mystical  systems  ; 

but  their  patient  and  laborious  spu it 

of  researcli,  their  thorough  going  de- 

tenniaatioa  of  diving  to  the  bottom 

of  all  natters  scientific,  literary,  or 

poliikal,  and  their  faculty  of  linking 

together  their  re«uU^  in  lucid  systems 

and  practical  pUna— all  this  calls  for 
an  Englishman  8  unqualified  admira^ 
tion.  The  warmth  of  their  reRgious 
frriiBgii  wbateyer  their  d^nollunaUolM 
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may  be,  and  the  tolerance  universally 
practised  by  all  sects  towards  each 
other,  constitute  two  of  the  most  ami- 
able and  the  most  valuable  features  of 
the  German  character.  It  will  bo 
long  in  England  before  we  have  either 
so  much  true  piety  among  us,  or  so 
much  real  charity. 

The  Russians,  a  hundred  years  ago, 
were   only    assuming    their    station 
among  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe; 
but,  though  their  empire  has  been  gra- 
dually on  the  increase,  till  in  its  un- 
wieldy extent  it    occupies  no  small 
portion  of  the  globe,  apprehensions 
of  their  influence  in  Western  Europe, 
and  of  their  possible  aggrandizement^ 
were  not  generally  entertained  till 
after  the  late  war.     Russia  was  cer- 
tainly a  first-rate  power  at  the  end  of 
the  last  century,   and  had  her  due 
weight  in  Europe  ;— but  the  public 
press  respected  her  ;  and  it  has  only 
been  within  the  last  five-and-twenty 
years  that  she  has  been  pointed  out 
as  the  bugbear  of  England,  the  colos- 
sus of  the  north,  and  the  incubus  of 
the  world.  Russia  has  done  very  little 
to  justify  the  extraordinary  virulence 
of  prejudice  that  exists  against  her ; 
and  if  the  circumsUnces  under  which 
she  has  been  and  is  at  present  placed 
be  fairly  considered,  most  of  the  ac- 
cusations brought  against  her  will  fall 
to  the  ground.  When,  by  the  defeats 
of  the  Tartars,  and  the  first  oonqueste 
over  the  Ottomans,  Russia  found  her- 
self assuming  the  stability  and  consis- 
tency of  an  European  rather  than  an 
Asiatic  power ;  and  when,  after  the 
defeat  of  the  Swedish  madman,  and  the 
eflbrts  of  the  great  Peter,  she  had  de- 
finitively assumed  a  befitting  station 
among  tho  Christian  and  civilized  na- 
tions of  the  world,  the  immense  ex- 
tent of  her  territory,  however  rude 
and  scanty  its  inhabitants,  and  how- 
ever loosely  some  parts  might  cohere, 
forced  her  to  adopt  an  almost  exclu- 
aively  miUtary    policy,    and   to   be 
ready  to  wield  her  arms  for  defence 
not  less  than  for  aggression.     That 
she  should  have  obtained  the  Finnish 
provinces  of  her  northern  territory, 
the  Lithuanian  and  Polish  d'lstricU  of 
her  middle  frontier,  and  the  coMUtnes 
conquered  from  Turkey  on  her  south- 
ern, is  not  to  be  construed  mto  the 
working  of  a  more  restless  ambition 
than    has   possessed    other   nations, 
when   the  peculiar  oircumstonces  of 
the  populations,  both  conquering  and 
conquered,  lire  Uitm  lotQ  9WQmt} 
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and-  when  we  reflect  that  foreign  con- 
quest and  aggression  were  considered^ 
at  that  time,  to  be  legitimate  objects 
of  pursuit  by  all  nations  in  the  world. 
It  is  true  that  similar  occurrences 
could  not  now  take  place  in  Europe^ 
without  exciting  reprobation ;  and  the 
great  partition  of  Poland  showed  that 
tho  sense  of  civilized  nations  as  to  the 
true  principles  of  national  law  and 
public  justice  was  much  ameliorated : 
— we  do  not  say  that  such  aggressions 
were  devoid  of  ambition,  and  were  not 
in  many  points  indefensible  ;  but  we 
assert,  that  any  other  nation  placed 
under  the  same  circumstances  as  Rus- 
sia then  was,  would  have  acted  in 
the  same  manner.  France,  which 
attempted  universal  robbery  under 
Napoleon,  and  England,  which  has 
taken  such  wide  steps  towards  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  Eastern  Indies^  cannot 
with  good  consciences  fling  any  re- 
proaches of  ambition  against  Russia. 
The  position  that  this  great  power  has 
at  length  made  for  herself  is  this,  that 
she  occupies  the  wide  chasm  between 
European  civilization  and  Asiatic  bar- 
barism :  that  she  unites  under  her 
sway  numerous  Christian  tribes  more 
or  less  civilized,  who  are  thrown  in 
contact  on  her  frontiers  with  some  of 
tbo  wildest  and  most  warlike  of  the 
uncivilized  and  heathen  people  of 
Asia :  and  that,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, the  war  of  knowledge  against 
ignorance  must  go  on,  and  the  bloody 
amalgamation  must  be  made,  which 
has  ever  been  the  fate  of  large  divi- 
sions of  mankind  when  they  are  thrown 
together  in  physical  contact,  though 
wide  from  each  other  in  moral  culti- 
vation. As  for  the  last  troubles  in 
Poland,  or  the  war  still  going  on 
against  the  Circassians,  it  is  sufficient 
to  observe  that  subsequent  events  in 
the  first  case,  and  many  co- existing 
ones  in  the  second,  are  to  be  alleged 
in  justification  of  the  conduct  of  Rus- 
.«>ia.  It  is  now  well  known  that  it  was 
only  the  false-groundcd  agitation  pro- 
duced by  the  empty  boastings  of 
French  Liberals  after  the  events  of 
July  1880,  that  put  ideas  of  revolt  in- 
to the  heads  of  tho  misguided  Poles. 
They  had  few  causes  for  discontent, 
and  no  real  ones  for  revolt :  and  had 
it  not  been  for  the  aggressive  spirit  of 
French  republican  propagandism,  the 
Poles  would  have  gone  on  improving 
under  the  just  and  merciful  dominion 
^f  the  Czar.  Doubtless  the  heroic 
«ed8  of  that  unfortunate  people   ea- 
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title  them  to  the  admiration  of  Europe 
for  their  individual  courage ;  but  had 
not  Russia  repressed  that  revolution, 
had  she  not  thereby  boldly  and  deter- 
minedly come  forward  to  put  an  im- 
mediate check  on  the  pernicious  in- 
fluence of  French  opinion  and  French 
example,  every  constituted  monarchy 
in  Europe  might  at  this  day  have  been 
degraded  into  a  republic ;  and  France, 
that  is  to  say,  the  mob  of  Paris,  would 
have  assumed  the  dictatorship  which 
Russia  is  accused  of  wishing  to  pos  • 
sess.  The  use  made  by  Russia  of  her 
victory  on  that  occasion,  reflects  great 
credit  on  her  spirit  as  a  nation  :  no  re- 
bellion of  the  same  magnitude  and 
danger,  was  ever  followed  by  fewer 
vindictive  measures-— to  no  subjects 
who  had  so  violently  rejected  the  au- 
thority of  government,  was  the  confi« 
deuce  of  the  monarch  ever  so  speedily 
restored.  Poland  is  now  onco  more 
in  the  path  of  order  and  happy  obe- 
dience, and  is  destined  to  attain  that 
vigour  by  consolidation  with  the  RuS" 
sian  empire,  which,  in  an  isolated  con- 
dition, she  never  could  have  hoped 
for.  These  fortunate  results  are  dun 
chiefly  to  the  personal  good  qualities 
of  tho  emperor-^one  of  the  most  hon« 
curable,  enlightened,  and  amiable 
princes  that  ever  filled  an  European 
throne ;  and  they  have  also  been  great- 
ly promoted  by  tbo  moderate  but  firm 
conduct  of  the  eminent  statesmen  who 
are  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  the  Rus- 
sian empire.  With  regard  to  Circas- 
sia,  Russia  has  exactly  the  same  ex- 
cuse that  England  has  with  the  Asia- 
tic tribes  on  her  north-western  fron- 
tiers, and  a  far  better  one  than  the 
French  can  allege  for  their  conquests 
in  Africa.  It  is  indeed  much  to  be 
wished  that  an  amicable  arrangement 
could  be  come  to  in  the  Caucasus,  and 
that  the  great  work  of  peaceful  civili- 
zation should  be  allowed  to  proceed  : 
it  would  be  far  better  for  western  na« 
tions  to  ofier  their  good  services  to 
effect  such  a  settlement,  than  to  waste 
their  temper  and  their  reason  in  idle 
exclamation,  against  "  the  inordinate 
ambition  of  Ru^isia/* 

The  inhabitants  of  the  immense 
Russian  empire  comprehend  so  many 
distinct  tribes,  that  they  may  call 
themselves  the  cousins,  if  not  the  bro- 
thers of  the  rest  of  the  human  race : 
it  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  say  with 
what  precise  portion  of  them  an  affi- 
nity tu  the  English  people  exists.  Of 
this,  however,  there  is  no  doubt,  that 
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the  inbabitants  of  Rns5ia  proper  are 
not  at  all  Itkelj  to  become  similar  to 
the  soutbernSf  according  as  they  get 
more  and  more  civilized :  while  it  is 
DO  less  true  that  the*  upper  classes!, 
and  especially  the  high  nobility  of 
Rassia,  will  bear  a  most  honourable 
eoraparison  for  their  really  good  qua- 
tides  with  the  corresponding  classes 
of  any  country.    The  high  refinement 
and  the  muitifanous  accomplishments 
of  Russian  nobles  and  Russian  states- 
men and  diplomatists,  entitle  them  to 
uniTcrsal  respect  wherever  they  are 
known :  and  the  conduct  and  charac- 
ter of  the  members  of  the  imperial 
fimily,  their  elevated  generosity  of 
spirit,  their  unaffected  simplicity  and 
goodness  of  heart,  their  courage  and 
their  piincely  bearing,  place  them  very 
hi^h  indeed  among  the  royal  houses 
of  Europe.      It  is  far  better  to  culti- 
vate the  friendship  of,  and  to  form  an 
intimate  alliance  with,  a  young  and 
Tig^oroL'j  power  like  Russia,  with  her 
various  p.opalations  promising  to  dis- 
tinguish themselves  in  all  the  branches 
of  human  skill  and  industry,  imbued 
too  with    an   uncorrnpted   spirit   of 
respect    for    constituted    authoritiesi 
than  to  endeavour  to  curry  favour 
with  a  power  which  has  thrown  itself 
into  the  descent  of  political  degrada- 
tion, and  the  subjects  of  which  have 
more  of  tho  elements  of  disorganiza- 
t  iou  than  of  i  m  provement  among  them ; 
while,  from  their  innate  spirit  of  rest- 
less discontent,  they  cannot  but  con- 
tinue for  a  long  time  to  be  causes  of 
annoyance  and  distrust  to  their  neigh- 
bours.    Russia  is  likely  to  become  not 
only  a  producing,  but  also  a  manufac- 
turing country — and  that  too  on  a  scale 
which  the  world  has  as  yet  no  notion 
of:  the  moral,  the  social,  and  the  ci- 
vilizing influence  which  she  in  her 
turn  will  some  day  exercise  on  the 
world,  cannot  but  be  immensej  she 
must  become  a  commercial  as  well  as 
a  political  power  ;  and  if  her  progress 
bo  only  as  sound  as  it  has  hitherto 
been  rapid,  the  limits   of  her  moral 
and  physical  strength  will  be  difficult 
to  be  assigned.     The   energies  and 
the  efforts  of  such  a  nation  as  this,  are 
much  better  objects  for  Englishmen 
to  contemplate,  than  those  of  the  dege- 
nerate nations  of  aonthern   Europe. 
Britons  may  strengthen  their  national 
character,  and  add  new  spirit  to  their 
own  by  associating   with    northern 
allies:  whereas  the  company  of  de- 
gea^nted.Boathemsy  who  are  already 
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in  the  period  of  national  decline, 
can  only  tend  to  weaken  and  corrupt 
their  best  principles. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  infinitely 
more  good-will  towards  England 
among  the  Germans  and  the  Russians, 
than  among  the  French  or  any  other 
people  of  southern  Europe.  Our  bre- 
thren of  the  north  admire  the  manly 
and  straightforward  spirit  that  charac- 
terizes us,  whereas  our  neighbours 
in  the  south  regard  it  only  as  insolence 
and  pride :  the  former,  like  ourselves, 
know  that  a  people  are  only  then 
happy  when  every  individual  is  kept 
in  bis  proper  place,  and  that  the  force 
and  dignity  of  a  country  depend  in- 
timately upon  the  good  order  and  regu- 
larity preserved  among  its  inhabitants: 
the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  are  rest- 
lessly trying  to  realize  theories  of 
equality,  and  are  hastening  by  inter- 
nal divisions  to  make  themselves  at 
once  debilitated  and  contemptible. 
Tho  Germans  have  always  been  our 
right  hearty  good  friends  and  rela- 
tione ;  the  Russians  are  equally  will- 
ing to  become  our  warm  allies  and 
supporters,  whether  in  arts  or  arms  ; 
the  French  on  the  contrary  are  now 
more  jealous  of  us  than  ever,  and  hate 
ns  with  a  hatred  that  is  the  fiercer  from 
its  having  been  long  pent  up  or  diverted 
from  its  purpose :  they  not  only  pro- 
claim themselves  our  national  enemies, 
but  they  glory  in  it. 

This  will  bo  seen  more  clearly  if  we 
advert  to  the  present  state  of  the  East- 
ern question,  which  in  real  fact  is  that  of 
the  peace  of  Europe,  or  rather  of  the 
preponderance  of  the  well-disposed 
and  the  orderly  over  the  brawlers  and 
brouilhns  of  this  quarter  of  the  world. 
Russia,  whatever  it  may  please  demo- 
cratical  writers  and  hunters  after 
cheap  popularity  to  assert  as  to  her 
unbounded  spirit  of  aggression  and 
intrigue,  has  shown  rare  moderation 
towards  Turkey  ever  since  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  general  peace  in  1815.  The 
advantages  given  her  by  her  arms  she 
has  not  abused  ;  her  territory  has  not 
been  unduly  aggrandized ;  her  claims 
on  Turkey  have  been  neither  excessive, 
nor  harshly  enforced.  She  has  al« 
ways  stood  by  the  Sultan  as  his  ready 
and  consistent  friend;  and  though, 
from  the  mere  circumstance  of  locality, 
she  must  feel  a  nearer  interest  in  the 
fate  of  the  Turkish  empire  than  the 
western  nations  of  Europe,  while,  from 
the  relations  that  have  long  subsisted 
between  the  two. people,  she  is  in  the 
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position  of  a  powerful  and  respected 
friend  rather  than  of  an  equal  and  in-* 
different  ally,  no  act  has  yet  been 
committed  by  her  that  can  at  all  war- 
rant the  accusation  of  usurpation  and 
illegitimate  protection  which  have  so 
commonly  been  thrown  out  against  her. 
If  Russia  has  played  the  part  of  an 
usurping  protector  towards  Turkey, 
France  has  done  it  much  more  to- 
wards Spain,  Austria  towards  south- 
ern  Italy,  and  England  towards  Por- 
tugal. £  ver  since  the  formation,  how- 
ever, of  the  treaty  of  Unkiar-Skelessi, 
Russia  has  done  anything  but  gain 
ground  with  the  Porte :  she  has  taken 
no  unfair  advantage  of  the  clauses, 
secret  or  patent,  of  that  compact ;  and 
^fae  has  allowed  it  to  expire  without 
seeking  to  renew  her  advantages  in 
any  way  that  can  give  umbrage  to  the 
rest  of  the  great  powers.  With  re- 
gard to  the  late  phases  of  the  Turco- 
Egyptian  question,  the  acts  and  the  di- 
plomacy of  Russia  have  been  more  open 
and  straightforward  than  those  of  any 
other  European  power  perhaps  ever 
were  before.  Her  enlightened  states- 
men saw  the  true  bearing  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  knew  wherein  the  real  balance 
of  power  in  Europe  consisted :  they 
were  fully  aware  of  the  intrigues  of 
France,  and  of  the  secret  intentions  of 
the  anarchical  party  in  that  country  to 
support  the  pasha  at  the  expense  of 
the  sultan  ;  they  proposed  the  coali* 
tion  of  the  great  powers  for  the  equi- 
table adjustment  of  that  quarrel,  which 
France  would  have  been  only  too  glad 
to  turn  into  a  source  of  universal  mis- 
chief ;  and  they  had  the  signal  honour 
of  devising  and  eflBecting  the  union 
which  has  been  crowned  with  such 
decided  success.  It  is  no  small  credit 
at  the  same  time,  we  are  bound  to  con- 
fess, to  the  administration  of  our  own 
foreign  department,  that  it  should  have 
been  in  such  accurate  information  con- 
cerning the  real  condition  of  Syria,  and 
the  actual  strength  of  the  pasha,  as  to 
have  at  once  discarded  the  false  and  insi- 
dious assertions  of  the  French  abroad, 
and  the  admirers  of  French  alliance 
at  home :  it  does  England  honour,  that 
while  she  has  acted  in  a  perfectly 
straightforward  and  honourable  man- 
ner towards  France,  she  showed  that 
she  estimated  her  friendship  at'  no 
more  than  it  was  worth.  We  hail  the 
treaty  of  the  idth  July  as  one  of  the 
most  happy  events  of  modern  diplo- 
macy, and  we  trust  that  the  good  feel- 
ing it  has  produced  betwoen  Britiah 


and  Russian  statesmen  will  become 
universal,  not  only  between  the  two 
governments,  but  also  between  the 
two  people.  During  the  recent  oper- 
ations in  Syria,  Russia  has  stood 
aloof  in  a  manner  that  has  at  once  as- 
tonished and  silenced  her  detractors : 
she  held  a  moderate  naval  and  mifi- 
tary  force  ready  at  the  summons  of 
her  ally  the  sultan :  she  gave  the  most 
frank  and  cordial  assurances  of  her 
disinterestedness ;  and  in  the  short 
course  of  warlike  proceedings,  which 
have  terminated  in  the  submission  of 
the  rebellious  pasha,  she  has  not  fired 
a  single  gun  in  defence  of  the  Otto- 
man flag. 

What  has  been  the  condnct  of 
France  in  this  affair  ?  It  has  at  length 
transpired,  by  the  public  declarations 
of  her  ejected  and  disappointed  Min- 
bters,  that  the  liberal  party  of  that 
nation  have  aU  along  been  the  secret 
advisers  and  stimulators  of  Mehe- 
met  Ali ;  that  they  have  blinded  and 
deceived  him  with  exaggerated  state- 
ments of  their  own  power  and  inten- 
tions, in  the  same  way  as  they  deceiv- 
ed Poland  to  her  ruin.  It  is  pretty 
evident  to  whoever  can  add  two  and 
two  together,  that  the  French  admiral 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Dardanelles  con- 
nived at,  if  he  was  not  secretly  in- 
structed to  favour,  tho  treachery  of 
the  Capitan-pasha  and  the  delivery  of 
the  Ottoman  fleet.  It  is  proved  by 
papers  found  in  the  French  Foreign 
Office  after  M.  Thiers's  dismissal,  that 
he  was  secretly  encouraging  Mehemet 
Ali  to  reject  the  mediation  of  the  four 
powers,  at  the  very  time  that,  in  his 
official  notes  to  the  British  Cabinet, 
he  asserted  that  he  was  doing  the  con- 
trary. While  France  was  acting  thus, 
she  was  launching  out,  through  all  the 
organs  of  her  press,  in  the  most  Wo- 
lent  invectives  against  the  Punic  faith 
of  EngUnd,  the  rapacity  of  Russia, 
and  the  imbecility  of  the  two  German 
powers.  M.  Thiers,  with  the  profli- 
gacy of  a  republican  parvenu,  said 
openly,  in  certain  Parisian  salons, 
that  he  would  set  on  foot  a  system  of 
propagandiam  ag^ainst  Germany  and 
kaly.  He  has  not  denied  this  fact 
when  taxed  with  it  in  the  Chamber : 
and  one  of  his  colleagues  has  openly 
admitt^,  in  a  public  debate  of  the 
Deputies,  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
his  Cabinet  to  effeet  a  temporary  (per- 
manent ?)  occupation  of  the  Balearic 
islands.  There  haa  never  been  an  in- 
stance within  the  present  centory  of 
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sttch  dishonourable  and  profligate  di- 
plomatic conduct  on  the  part  of  any 
Government  as  that  of  vhich  M, 
Thiers* 8  administration  has  been  pro- 
ved guilty  in  the  face  of  all  Europe. 
Uid  Cabinet  has,  however,  been  play- 
ing almost  as  false  a  game  towards 
the  French  nation  as  towards  foreign 
powers ;  for  it  has  excited  the  worst 
passions  of  the  worst  portion  of  the 
people — the  political  mob  of  the  capi- 
tal— and  has  not  hesitated  to  compro- 
mise, the  safety  and  the  industry  of  the 
quiet  industrious  populations  of  the 
provinces*  in  order  to  please  the  hun- 
gry and  rapacious  crowd  of  expect- 
ants of  all  kinds  with  which  Paris  is 
iofiested.  Fortunately  for  the  sake  of 
France,  the  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial classes  have  taken  the  alarm ; 
and  now  that  the  inadequacy,  not  only 
of  their  military 'and  naval  prepara- 
tions, bul  also  of  their  "  sinews  of 
war,**  (we  allude  to  the  deficit  of  thir- 
ty-two miliioBS  sterling,  while  in  a 
state  of  peace,  be  it  observed,)  has 
been  brought  to  light,  they  will  derive 
from  these  circumstances  additional 
arguments  to  prevent  a  conflagration. 
One  of  the  men  who  had  the  cour- 
age to  come  forward  at  a  time  when 
aU  the  rest  of  the  nation— or  rather  a 
noisy  part  of  the  nation— were  bluster- 
ing about  war,  was  M.  de  Lamar  tine. 
This  gentleman,  whose  poetical  powers 
are  generally  esteemed  more  highly 
than  hb  poUtical  lucubrations,  bad 
nevertheless  been  long  enough  in  the 
East,  and  had  acquired  a  sufficiently 
aocnrate  view  of  the  true  interests  of 
Fraooe  with  regard  to  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope, to  see  at  once  through  the  shal- 
low pretences  set  up  by  the  men  in 
office ;  and  he  published,  as  early  aa 
September  last,  three  very  remark- 
able letters,  under  the  title  of-— '<  La 
Qiusiiam  dOrieiU,  La  Guerre,  Le 
Miwisthre,'  in  which,  with  great  luci- 
dity of  thought  and  force  of  expres- 
sion, he  explained  the  actual  state  of 
the  ease  as  it  is  now  known  to  all 
Europe.  He  pointed  a|  the  fallaey 
of  attempting  to  maintain  that  the  in- 
tegrally of  the  Ottoman  empire  would 
be  best  preserved  by  a  partial  dismem- 
berment; and  he  showed  the  insin- 
cerity of  the  assertion,  that  Franoa 
had  been  doped  and  insulted  by  the 
Four  Powers.  He  demonstrated  the 
policy  of  rescuing  the  oppressed  po- 
pulation of  Syria  from  the  tyran*< 
nical  exactions  of  Mehemet  AU  \  and 


he  urged  his  country  to  come  frankly 
forward,  admit  her  mistake,  and  make 
an  amicable  coalition  with  the  other 
arbiters  of  European  destinies.  For- 
tunately for  France^  similar  views 
were  entertained  by  the  honourable 
and  enlightened  statesman  who  then 
filled  the  office  of  her  ambassador  in 
England  ;  and  on  the  formation  of 
the  present  Cabinet,  the  only  course 
of  policy  that  the  country  could  safely 
pursue,  was  at  once  courageously 
avowed  and  acted  on.  It  is  most  ear- 
nestly to  be  hoped  by  the  friends  of 
France  that  this  policy  will  continue 
to  receive  the  cordial  support  of  the 
legislature,  and  that  similar  counsels, 
systematically  persevered  in,  will  ulti- 
mately bring  that  country  within  the 
limits  of  social  reason  and  public 
honour. 

We  confess,  however,  that,  on  look- 
ing calmly  at  the  present  condition  of 
France  with  regard  to  the  rest  of 
Europe,  we  see  in  it  many  causes  for 
apprehension,  and  that  we  can  assign 
no  probable  limits  to  the  existence  of 
such  causes.  The  extraordinary  viru- 
lonce  of  enmity  against  England,  and 
against  all  regularly  constituted  go- 
vernments, which  broke  out  in  France 
at  the  end  of  last  summer,  and  has 
«ince  continued  unabated  among  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  nation,  is 
a  most  fearful  element  of  trouble,  that 
v^ill  probably  endure  for  a  long  time. 
France,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  a 
military  republic,  with  an  arbitrary 
government  at  its  head ;  actuated,  on 
the  one  hand,  by  an  overweening  idea 
of  self-importance  and  a  thirst  for 
extra-territorial  aggresnon ;  and  on 
the  other,  by  a  cordial  detestation  of 
its  supreme  authorities  and  the  reign- 
ing dynasty,  by  whom  it  feels  itself  to 
have  been  politically  swindled;  a  pas- 
sion for  the  extension  of  the  frontier 
to  the  Rhine,  and  the  obtaining  of  a 
preponderance  in  Italy ;  with  a  strong 
but  indefinite  wish  for  revenge  against 
Russia,  on  account  of  Poland  and  Mos- 
cow, and  an  earnest  desire  to  humble 
England  in  any  way  that  may  be  pos- 
sible: such  is  the  prevailing  notion 
of  the  best  foreign  policy  for  France 
entertained  by  nine-tenths  of  her 
talkers:  (we  say  nothing  of  Spain, 
nor  the  mistaks  of  England  in  making 
the  Quadruple  Allkmee ;)  while  with 
regard  to  home  policy,  the  people,  dis- 
gusted With  their  burdens,  and  with 
the  corruptions  of  the  system  by  which 
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Ihey  are  governed^  fahely  imagine 
that  in  an  extension  of  the  popular 
method  of  gfo  vera  men  t«  as  they  term 
it,  they  sIihII  find  a  remedy  for  the 
enis  of  which  Miey  complain.  The 
present  King  of  France  stands  exactly 
in  the  position  of  an  Italian  podesta 
of  the  middle  ages, — of  one  of  those 
successful  usurpers,  who,  called  in  by 
the  people  of  some  state  to  free  them 
from  the  oppression,  real  or  fancied,  of 
their  governors,  cajoled  them  with  the 
fairest  words,  and  in  the  end  esta- 
blished a  tyranny  far  more  corrupt 
and  insupportable  than  that  which  he 
was  summoned  to  remove.  The  peo- 
ple are  more  or  less  of  this  opinion  ; 
and  the  feelings  of  the  nation  for 
Louts- Philippe  vary  from  cool  disaf- 
fection to  cordial  and  virulent  hatred. 
He  lives  with  the  sword  of  Damocles 
over  his  head,  and  maintains  a  hollow 
and  precarious  sway  over  a  fickle  and 
dissatisfied  people  :—it  is  true,  that 
frum  a  sense  of  his  own  interest,  and 
also  from  a  knowledge  of  the  positive 
weakness  of  France,  the  King  is  averse 
to  war,  and  is  for  the  maintenance  of 
La  paix  a  tout  prix ;  but  let  any  sud- 
den combination  bring  the  noisy  and 
profligate  party  into  power  again,  let 
the  infirmities  of  age,  or  the  more 
steady  aim  of  a  new  assassin's  hand, 
afiect  the  existence  of  Louis- Philippe, 
and  the  whole  edifice  of  the  present 
Government  of  France  will  come  down 
with  a  crash  and  a  dust  that  will  sur- 
prise the  unthinking  portion  of  Eu- 
rope. There  is  every  reason  to  ex* 
pect  that  a  war  of  aggression  on  the 
part  of  France  will  then  immediately 
ensue ;  she  will  then  have  her  military 
and  republican  propeubities  uncon* 
trolled ;  and  it  should  be  remembered, 
a  miiitary  republic  is  aiwoys  an  aggres* 
sive  power.  She  will  commit  some 
act  of  insult  or  hostility  against  one  or 
other  of  the  European  states,  and  will 
justify  them  in  taking  measures  for  the 
final  abatement  of  such  a  nuisance. 

The  present  language  of  the  French 
press,  which  is  of  the  most  insulting 
and  opprobrious  kind  towards  Eng- 
land in  particular,  and  the  other  great 
powers  in  general ;  the  wild  doctrines 
of  universal  levelling  preached  up  by 
the  Republican  party,  with  the  Abbe 
de  Lamennais  at  its  head,  and  the  no- 
property  writers  at  its  tail— doctrines 
which  we  know  to  be  on  the  spread, 
and  language  which  we  see  is  approv- 
ed rather  than  reprobated— theee  &how 


what  Europe  will  have  i6  expect  from 
a  change  of  dynasty,  and  almost  from 
a  change  of  minbtry  in  that  inflam- 
mable country.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  the  allied  powers  of  the  north— ^ 
Russia,  Austria,,  and  Prussia,  that  ia 
to  say — will  behave  with  becoming 
prudence  and  firmness  whenever  the 
day  of  trial  arises  ;  and  we  most  ear- 
nestly hope  that  England  will  bo  pre- 
pared to  act  with  them,  and  so  con- 
sult its  best  and  highest  interest s,  ra- 
ther than  make  the  same  mistake 
which  she  did  in  1830,  and  approve  of 
revolutions  abroad  that  may  run  very 
near  to  produce  corresponding  changes 
at  home.  There  will  be  no  safety  for 
Europe,  no  security  for  her  permanent 
peace,  until  the  aristocratical  element 
is  restored  in  Franco  to  its  due  share 
of  influence  and  authority  ;  but  to 
effect  this,  the  whole  constitution  and 
even  the  territorial  division  of  the 
country  must  be  altered.  Should 
such  a  measure  become  desirable  in 
the  event  of  a  general  war,  the  allied 
powers  will  be  fully  justified  in  treat- 
ing France  with  a  high  hand,  and  in 
taking  such  ample  securities  for  a 
better  order  of  things  in  future  as  they 
might  and  ought  to  have  done  in  1815. 
France  must  cither  hasten  to  become 
a  strictly  commercial  and  agricultural 
country,  laying  aside  her  views  of  pro- 
pagandism  and  foreign  aggression — ^a. 
thing  we  believe  utterly  impossible, — 
or  else  when  she  next  goes  to.  war  she 
must  expect,  notwithstanding  the  for- 
tifications of  Paris  (!)  to  see  her  terri- 
tories roundly  clipped,  and  her  politi- 
cal organization  remodelled.  Mean- 
while, since  France,  to  use  a  common 
expression,  a  mis  ie  marche  dans  nos 
mains,  and  since  her  people  are 
openly  manifesting  their  antipathy  for 
the  English  not  only  as  a  government 
but  as  a  people,  we  think  that  we  are 
fully  justified  in  not  coinciding  with 
the  babblers  about  the  advantages  of  a 
fraternal  alliance  with  the  Grands 
Nation,  but  rather  in  strongly  urging 
the  propriety  of  entering  into  closer 
and  more  congenial  bonds  of  friend- 
ship with  the  nations  of  northern  and 
eastern  Europe,  between  whom  and 
ourselves  there  already  exist  strong 
similarities  of  habits  and  feelings,  and 
for  one  and  all  of  whom  the  widely- 
tempered  forms  of  aristocratic,  religi- 
ous, and  monarchical  government  are 
as  the  sheet-anchor  of  hope,  and  the 
polar  star  of  policy. 
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A  N£w  expedition  has  been  fitted 
eut,  to  make  its  way  up  tbe  Niger, 
and  try  once  more  to  open  a  com- 
muntoation  with  the  interior.  To  ex- 
peditions of  this  order,  and  confined 
to  this  porpose*  we  believe  that  the 
English  nation  will  cordially  give  its 
coBs4»t.  African  civilisation,  the 
hope  of  giving  tbe  advantages  of 
European  knowledge,  arts,  and  com- 
forts, to  the  millions  of  our  fellow 
men  who  cover  this  vast  central  por- 
tion of  the  world,  would  be  among  the 
most  natural,  justifiable,  and  philan- 
ahropic  purposes  that  could  animate 
the  efforts  of  a  great  and  humane 
people.  Africa,  too,  contains  what 
would  amply  repay  our  labours  ;  vast 
mineral  wealth,  a  boundless  variety  of 
those  products  which  add  to  the  en- 
joyments, the  food,  and  the  power  of 
man.  Immense  regions  hitherto  un- 
explored, and  lying  under  the  very  la- 
titades  where  natural  fertility  might 
have  the  finest  conceivable  advan- 
tages ;  all  these  would  amply  justify 
the  most  lavish  national  exertion, 
even  if  we  had  no  higher  objects  than 
pecuniary  profit.  But  the  opportu- 
nity of  introducing  intellectual  light 
into  the  primeval  place  of  intellectual 
darkness ;  morals  into  the  centre  of 
habitual  barbarism';  and  Christianity, 
with  its  social  wisdom,  its  lofty  ener- 
gies, and  its  imperishable  rewards, 
into  the  very  den  of  savage  passions, 
and  cruel  superstitions,  would  be  an 
object,  in  itself,  nobler  and  moreillns- 
trions,  than  all  that  could  ever  be 
achieved  by  human  ambition. 

None  can  more  willingly  give  credit* 
to  the  intentions  of  the  first  advocates 
of  African  freedom  than  ourselves. 
The  trade  was  a  national  crime; 
though  its  horrors  had  long  been  so 
little  known,  that  its  criminality  was 
not  felt  by  the  nation.  It  is  to  the 
infinite  honour  of  England,  that  the 
actual  condition  of  this  dreadful  traf- 
fic was  no  sooner  fairly  brought  be- 
fore the  national  eye,  than  they  were 
met  by  the  national  reprobation.  But 
the  topic  was  too  tempting  to  Whig- 
gism,  sectarianism,  and  to  the  bitter 
restlessness  of  reltgious  and  political 
schisms  of  all  shapes,  to  be  adopted  in 
the  spirit  of  real  refonnation.  It 
flourished  in  fiery  harangue?,  it  round- 
ed   the    paragraphs    of  dcclaimeis 


against  all  authority,  it  served  as  a 
new  and  showy  bait  for  popularity 
among  the  worn>out  or  the  desperate 
contrivances  of  parties  of  every  ori- 
gin,  of  every  shade  of  discording 
principle,  and  every  project  of  nation- 
al evil.  Wilberforce,  an  honest  man, 
and  sincere  in  his  labours,  must  have 
often  been  astonished  to  find  himself 
followed  by  the  rabble  who  figured  in 
the  early  days  of  the  controversy. 
He  doubtless  shrank  from  their  per- 
sonal intercourse.  But  it  is  a  notori- 
ous fact,  that  in  England  every  re- 
volutionist instantly  adopted  the  cla- 
mour of  a  '* negro  advocate"  as  a 
part  of  his  profession,  and  that  in 
France,  the  Assembly,  stained  with 
the  king*s  blood,  had  no  language  too 
strong  for  their  abhorrence  of"  negro 
sufferings."  Marat,  Danton,  Rubes- 
pierre,  the  whole  generation  of  those 
half  fiends,  whose  only  maxim  of  po- 
litical regeneration  was  massacre, 
were  **  abolitionists ;"  and  the  whole 
tribe  of  their  admirers  in  England 
followed  their  example.  That  many 
manly  and  pure  minds  were  among 
the  early  abolitionists,  is  fully  ac- 
knowledged ;  but  that  the  question 
was  seized  on  by  others,  who  regard- 
ed it  merely  as  a  cheap  display  of 
humanity,  a  dashing  exhibition  of 
feelings  that  cost  them  nothing  but 
words;  and  a  lucky  opportunity  of 
lavishing  insult  on  all  monarchies,  the 
British  included,  is  as  perfectiy  clear 
as  any  other  matter  of  history.  All 
the  sectaries  raised  a  general  chorus. 
Every  sanctified  cobbler  who  long- 
ed for  an  easier  trade  than  shoe- 
mending,  harangued  on  the  <'  Slave 
Trade."  The  tabernacle  resounded ; 
the  tub  groaned  forth;  e^ery  lit  tie 
disturber  in  a  village,  longing  to  find 
his  obscure  nonsense  in  a  newspaper, 
instantly  got  up  an  address;  and 
every  profligate  politician,  eager  to 
work  his  way  into  Parliament  through 
the  sewers  of  faction,  made  it  the 
theme  of  his  rabble  oratory. 

We  now  have  the  most  public 
declarations,  that  all  the  old  abuses 
are  at  this  moment  in  action  fifty- 
fold;  that  the  sea  is  covered  with 
slave  ships;  and  that  the  wretched 
beings  who  have  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  those  sons  of  Mammon  who  traflSc 
in  human  flesh  and  blood,  are  subject 
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to  miseries  more  startling  than  ever. 
But  what  is  the  remedy  proposed  by 
those  persons  ?  A  new  establishment^ 
or  set  of  thorn,  on  the  African  coast. 
In  facty  a  repetition  on  a  larger,  and 
therefore  a  more  destructive  scale  than 
those  which  have  already  failed.  There 
are  to  be  factories,  and  of  course  go« 
▼emors,  and  secretaries,  and  all  the 
other  paraphernalia  of  colonial  go- 
vernments. We  do  not  charge  the 
proposers  of  those  happy  inventions 
with  intending  to  manage  their  pa- 
tronage. Of  their  intentions  we  know 
nothing,  though  of  their  machinery 
we  know  much.  But  we  are  fully 
convinced  that  no  such  scheme  will 
ever  succeed  in  civilizing  Africa.  The 
attempt  has  been  made  for  almost  a 
couple  of  centuries ;  surely  a  suffi- 
ciently long  time  for  an  experiment. 
Sierra  Leone,  that  latest,  most  sys- 
tematic of  trials,  has  been  an  acknow- 
ledged  sepulchre  of  European  life. 
The  obvious  fact  is,  that  no  settle- 
ment on  the  coast  of  Western  Africa, 
where  the  pestilence  of  the  hot  and 
humid  soil  has  not  more  corrupted  the 
air  than  the  habits  of  the  slave  trade 
have  corrupted  the  people,  offers  a 
rational  hope  of  success.  It  is  clear 
that  every  enterprise  in  that  quarter 
must  be  abortive ;  and  we  again  assert 
that  nothing  but  the  most  desperate 
rashness  or  the  most  reckless  disre- 
gard of  that  wise  economy  which  ought 
to  superintend  the  great  revenue  of 
Christian  benevolence,  can  longer 
urge  the  public  to  efforts  which  carry 
in  their  nature  the  seeds  of  national 
misfortune. 

But  we  are  not  left  to  ihc  authority 
of  rumour.  The  Parliamentary  re- 
turns settle  the  question.  As  if  the 
lint  of  nature,  as  well  as  the  laws  of 
morality,  stamped  the  slave  trade  with 
an  especial  abhorrence,  ai^d  found  for 
the  traffic  of  fiends  a  spot  not  unworthy 
of  them,  the  whole  slave  coast  is  per- 
haps the  most  deadly  of  all  the  swamps 
of  the  globe.  A  return  prpscntcd  to 
Parliament  no  further  back  than  Feb- 
ruary last,  and  which  has  been  repuV 
lished  in  the  Times,  gives  the  follow- 
ing detail  of  those  wretched  settle- 
ments. Nothing  can  be  more  fright- 
ful:— 


''The  eiisting  British  settlements  in 
Western  Africa  «re  scattered  over  a  line 
of  coast,  which,  from  St  Mary'i  on  the 
Gambia  west,  to  Fernando  Po  eastward 
(situate  beyond  the  mouths  of  the  Niger) 
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is  about  2000  miles  in  extent,  and  conse- 
quently presents  considerable  diversity  in 
climate,  soil,  surface,  and  geological  strac* 
tare  ?  but  every  tuhei'e  eo'hibits  the  same 
remarkabfe  hostility  to  tfie  European  con- 
gtittition.  The  most  uniform  and  charac« 
teristic  feature  of  the  citmate  is  its  ezcet« 
■ive  humidity,  which  may  be  estimated 
fVom  the  fact,  that  more  rain  Ml  tt  Sierra 
Leooe  on  two  mtccesfim  dayt  (the  22<l  ofid 
23d  of  August)  in  1828,  than  falls  in  Bri- 
tain,  upon  an  average  of  years,  Mrou^AoiK 
ih€  whole  year»" 

A  remittent  fever,  which  eeizeft 
«very  hody  here,  soon  settles  the 
question  to  most,  and  the  remaiodet 
are  probably  invalids  for  life.  Then 
follows  a  melancholy  bill  of  mortal- 
ity:— 

"  The  whole  number  of  white  troops 
employed  at  the  various  settlemoiits  on 
this  coast,  from  1822  to  1830  inctusitely, 
was  1685.  or  these  no  less  than  1296 
fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  climate,  and  died  fa 
AlVica  during  those  eight  years.  The  re* 
meining  887  were  invalided  to  England  fn 
various  stages  of  the  disease ;  17  of  them 
died  on  the  passage  home;  137  were  dis- 
charged  as  unfit  for  fnrther  service  on  ac- 
count of  disorders;  IHO  more  were  dia- 
charged  as  unfit  except  for  garrison  duly; 
and  33  only,  out  of  the  wliole  original 
number  of  1685«  were  reported  as  capable 
of  doing  further  Bervice.—>The  impossi- 
bility of  maintaining  white  troops  in  such 
a  climate  being  thus  demonstrated,  the 
garrlsQus  havf,  s-nco  the  end  of  1829, 
consisted  rniiely  of  hUik<»,  with  ihe  ex- 
ception of  a  few  Lurnpean  scrgeunts.'* 

We  now  shift  the  scene  to  another 
station,  which  is  but  another  whole- 
sale sepulchre : — 

"Of  all  the  S'^ltlenienf  g,  the  most  norih- 
wistrrly,  nnd,  in  point  of  situition,  the 
most  insa'ubrloHS,  is  that  upon  the  river 
Gj;m^>ia.  The  town  Mrs  on  a  lovr,  marshy 
island,  covered  with  rank  vegetation, 
which  in  the  hot  season  produces  oflTensire 
efflnvia.  Of  199  men  sent  to  this  deadly 
swamp  in  1825,  in  two  detachments,  the 
earliest  of  which  arrived  at  the  latter  end 
of  May.  ICO  were  dead  before  the  2 1st  of 
December.  In  the  n*'Xt  year,  >iOO  more 
Europeans  were  sent  to  »upply  their 
ptaces;  and  of  these  116  perished,  and 
33  were  disabled  for  life  within  the  firat 
six  months. 

"  Cape  Coaat  Castle,  the  principal  sta- 
tion  upon  the  Gold  coaat,  might  have 
been  expected  to  be  more  healthy ;  It  ia 
situated  upon  a  rock  overlooking  the  sea, 
with  a  valley  and  hills  covered  with  forest 
behind  it,  but  without  any  swamps  in  the 
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neighbonrhood.  Yet  her»,  on  the  average 
of  frar  yesn,  from  1823  to  1826  indo- 
•ETe,  twcthirdc  of  Ihe  white  troops  died 
snoually,  «nd  few  livid  to  complete  aa 
•Btire  year  In  the  settlement.  In  1624 
the  deaths  nearly  equalled  the  mean 
ilrength  of  the  garrison. " 

Now  comes  the  cfaoiien  spot  of  the 
^'philaothropists  ;" — the  settlement 
-which  wu  to  relieve  Africa  from  the. 
scandal  of  insalubrity»  and  exhibit  to 
Europe  the  unanswerable  proof  that 
the  slave-trade  was  to  be  vanquished 
In  its  centre,  by  the  cargoes  of  civili- 
sation annnallj  sent  out  by  the  party 
bere  r*— 

**  Tlie  portion  of  Sierra  Leone  is,  to 
all  appearance,  advantageous.  Within 
the  limits  of  the  colony  itself  there 
IS  nothing  to  account  for  its  insalnbrity ; 
ft  is  a  mountainoQS  peninsula,  with  a  gra- 
velly »oil,  snd  seems  to  be  protected  by 
nature  from  all  extraneous  sources  of  die* 
ease,  except  in  one  direction.  As  fat 
back  as  1792  the  anaunl  mortality  among 
the  white  colonists  and  soldiers  averaged 
«  fi>tirth  of  their  number.  This  continued 
to  be  the  proportion  among  the  European 
troops  during  the  nine  years  previous  to 
J8I9.  During  the  eighteen  yeart,  from 
1819  to  1836  (both  inclusive)  the  annual 
loss  was,  apon  the  very  lowest  estimate 
more  than  one- third  of  the  garrison. 
When  the  mortality. was  at  its  highokt,  in 
1825  and  i82G,  more  than  three-fourths 
p«:rihhed.'' 

Nor  is  there  any  refugee  in  the  sup- 
position that  this  mortality  was  caused 
by  the  reckless  habits  of  the  soldiery, 
(chiefly  convicts.)  Of  course,  reck- 
leesness  and  dissipation,  stimulated  by 
hopelessness  of  escaping  the  diseases 
of  the  place,  might  increase  mortality. 
But  it  appears  that  the  blow  was 
nearly  alike  on  alU  be  their  character 
or  care  what  it  might : — 

•*  Out  of  twelve  sergeants  sent  to  the 
coast  In  1822,  who  were  selected  for  pro- 
motion from  detachments  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  on  account  of  their  good  conduct 
and  character,  and  six  more  who  followed 
them  in  1823  (making  together  eighteen) 
only  one  survived  in  1824.  Upon  an  aye- 
rtge  of  seventeen  years,  down  to  1896 
inchuive,  the  number  of  commissioned 
officers  who  died  annually  were  as  209, 
and  of  those  who  were  invalided  as  197 
to  lOCD.  On  an  average  of  twenty^one 
years,  previous  to  Aognat  1625,  the  mor- 
tality among  the  church  missionaries  at 
Sierra  Leone  (a  class  of  persons  whose 
habits  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  pe- 
culiarly favourable  to  health,)  was  annu« 
ally  in  the  ratio  of  ten  per  cent." 
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So  much  for  the  land — ^we  now  come 
to  the  sea.  The  islands  are  found  as 
deadly  as  the  continent; — 

**  At  the  Isles  de  Loss  every  circumstance 
which  could  warrant  a  reasonable  hope  of 
exemption  from  the  deadlineaa  of  the  q\U 
mate,  happened  to  concur.  The  islands 
are  lofty,  rocky,  free  from  swamps,  destl. 
tutc  of  vegetation,  and  from  three  to  eight 
miles  distant  from  the  land.  A  detach- 
ment, consisting  of  103recruita,  voluntar* 
ily  enlisted  at  Chatham,  were  located  here 
in  1825.  <  They  are  described'  (we 
quote  the  words  of  the  report)  '  as  being 
generally  men  of  good  character,  exem- 
plary conduct,  and  with  little  inclination 
to  inebriety  ;  in  which,  however,  bad  they 
been  ever  so  much  inclined,  they  had  no 
opportunity  of  indulging,  as  spirits  could 
not  be  procured  in  thd  island .  Had  there 
been  a  possibility  of  Europeaiis  enjoying 
health  on  this  eoast,  this  was  the  station 
and  these  were  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  most  likely  to  be  attained. 
The  following  record  shows  how  miserably  - 
that  expectation  was  disappointed.'  Before 
eighteen  months  had  elapsed,  aixty-two  of 
these  Chatham  recruits  were  dead,  and 
twenty.one  more  invalided,  leaving  only 
twenty  of  the  whole  detachment  in  Africa. 

''  Similar  details  are  given  of  other  sta- 
sions,  as  Accra  and  Fernando  Po,  which, 
from  the  deceitful  promise  of  the  external 
face  of  the  country,  or  from  difference  of 
geographical  litnatlon,  (Fernando  Po  being 
a  mountainous  island,  of-modera(e  site, 
separated  from  the  continent  by  a  strait 
twenty  miles  broad,)  had  raised  an  expec- 
tation that  Europeans  might  eeUle  there 
with  comparative  safely.  Every  thing 
conspires  irresiatibly  to  establish  the  con- 
clusion, that  the  universal  climate  of  those 
parts  of  Africa  where  the  slave-trade  is 
carried  on,  is,  by  an  insuperable  law  of 
nature,  fatally  deleterious  to  all  European 
constitutions  j  and  so  far  from  there  being 
a  presumption  that  it  would  prove  less  so 
upon  advancing  further  into  the  interior, 
all  the  experience  we  have  goes  to  show 
the  contrary." 

But  now  comes  the  question^  which 
the  pbilaDthropist-politicians  are  con- 
stantly ringing  in  our  ears — •*  Is  Africa 
to  be  left  to  perpetual  slaughter  and 
sUvery  ? "  We  distinctly  say— no. 
But  wo  as  distinctly  say,  that  we  do 
not  expect  its  rescue  from  either  by 
the  hands  of  this  party.  We  think 
that  all  their  principles  have  been 
blunders,  that  all  their  experiments 
have  been  ignorant,  and  that  their 
failure  was  not  a  fatality,  but  a  natu- 
ral consequence.  To  men  capable  of 
being  taught  by  experience,  it  would 
be  seen  that  Africa  is  not  to  be  civilized 
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by  beginning  with  the  corrupt^  despe- 
rate,  and  ferocious  Tillains  who  line 
the  western  coast,  and  live  by  the 
traffic  of  slaves  for  gin  and  gunpow- 
der. The  reformer  who  begins  hy 
preaching  to  the  jail,  begins  at  the 
wrong  end.  The  only  salutary 
change  on  the  coast  must  come  from 
the  centre  of  the  country,  and  that 
centre  must  be  purified  and  stimulat- 
ed, not  by  the  suggestions  of  factors 
and  traders,  nor  oven  of  itinerant  sec- 
taries, but  by  the  calm  and  irresistible 
conviction  of  the  Africans  themselves, 
arising  from  infallible  facts.  It  is 
with  high  gratification  that  we  see 
such  a  teaching  already  in  progress. 
The  settlements  of  England,  in  South 
Africa,  ofler  to  the  whole  population 
an  evidence  of  the  value  of  English 
habits,  laws,  morals,  and  industry, 
which  will  in  coming  times  form  the 
great  source  of  solid  African  civiliza- 
tion. Of  course,  we  admit  that  this 
great  work  is  not  to  be  done  in  a  day. 
There  are  many  features,  even  in 
those  settlements,  which  require  ex- 
tensive amelioration;  but  it  is  there 
alone  that  the  change  of  Africa  from 
evil  to  good  must  bo  established.  Our 
colonists  there  are  spreading  over  a 
vast  extent  of  country,  and  every 
where  are  changing  the  desert  into  a 
garden — every  where  spreading  com- 
forts unknown  before  -—every  where 
filling  the  solitary  hills  and  valleys 
with  the  fertility,  the  arts,  and  the 
eiyoyments  of  Europe.  In  fifty  years 
more,  the  Cape  colony  will  be  one  of 
the  noblest  appendages  of  the  British 
crown;  in  a  century,  it  will  be  a 
mighty  empire  ;  and  whether  depen- 
dent or  separate,  it  will  bo  an  object  on 
which  even  the  debased  and  fallen  mind 
of  the  African  cannot  look  without  as- 
tonishment— without  a  sense  of  the 
causes  which  have  raised  this  magni- 
ficent fabric  of  dominion  ;  nor  with- 
out an  involuntary,  and  therefore  in  • 
vincible,  approach  to  its  civilization. 

Again  and  again  we  must  protest 
against  all  attempts  to  proceed  by  es- 
tablishments on  the  western  coast. 
There  is  a  palpable  prohibition  of  na- 
ture meeting  tnem  in  the  teeth ;  they 
are  obviously  fatal  to  European  ex« 
istence.  The  experiment  has  been 
made  in  all  directions  ;  and  wherever 
it  has  begun,  it  has  suddenly  finished 
in  the  churchyard.  Pestilence  is  the 
solemn  and  terrible  barrier  of  the 
shore.  But  even  if  the  experiment 
were  shifted  to  the  central  regions  of 
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Africa,  we  should  find  that  the  means 
proposed  by  those  London  coteries 
are  wholly  unsuitable  to  their  object. 
They  propose  to  proceed  by  trading 
factories ;  those  factories  to  be  attend- 
ed by  schools  for  the  young,  and  mis- 
sionaries for  the  mature.  We  pro- 
nounce unhesitatingly,  that  these  in- 
struments, valuable  as  they  are  in  ci- 
vilized intercourse,  are  not  merely  in- 
adequate, but  injurious,  where  they 
are  to  be  brought  into  direct  colli»ioQ 
with  barbarism.  Trade,  the  most 
powerful  human  means  of  sustaining 
established  civilisation,  is  singularly 
hazardous  to  it  in  its  infancy.  All 
that  the  savage  desires  from  trade  is 
gin  to  make  him  drunk,  and  gun- 
powder to  make  him  powerful.  No 
matter  what  else  it  may  offer ;  those 
are  all  that  the  savage  will  take  ;  those 
are  all  that  the  native  slave-dealer  on 
the  African  coast  has  ever  taken  in  a 
traffic  of  a  couple  of  hundred  years. 
Of  course  we  do  not  speak  of  a  few 
trifles  of  European  finery,  a  scarlet 
coat,  or  a  bale  of  linen.  But  his  de- 
mands are,  *'  What  muskets  have  yon 
got  ?  And  what  liquors  can  I  get  for 
my  cargo  of  slaves  ?"  The  character 
of  the  Europeans  in  general  who  will 
eventually  be  employed,  (for  the  first 
embarkation  may  be  orderly,)  will 
undoubtedly  •exhibit  but  little  of  that 
moral  excellence  which  recommends 
virtue  in  person.  And  so  it  has  al- 
ways been  in  the  intercourse  of  the 
mere  trader  with  the  savage.  What 
was  the  civilization  eflfected  by  the 
French  traders  among  the  American 
Indians  ?  The  Indians  barbarized  the 
traders.  What  were  the  favourite 
commodities?  Rum  and  gunpowder. 
Thus  it  was,  and  thus  it  will  be,  so 
long  as  the  appetites  of  the  savage  are 
to  bo  the  profit  of  the  trader.  Lessons 
of  virtue  will  be  laughed  at  where  the 
black  merchant  and  the  sailor  have 
more  pressing  matters  to  settle ;  and  all 
that  we  shall  derive  from  new  attempts 
at  colonization  will  bo  the  loss  of  va- 
luable lives,  tempted  away  from  Eng- 
land by  their  own  dreams  of  cheap 
land,  or  worked  upon  by  the  arts  of 
lancljobbers,  the  whole  resulting  in 
that  melancholy  sufiering  which  we 
should  scarcely  regret  if  it  fell  upon 
the  heads  of  the  deluders  alone. 

We  do  not  doubt  the  sincerity  of 
many  among  those  who  have  made 
themselves  prominent  in  those  specu- 
lations. But  wo  have  no  faith  in 
their  common  sense.    We  assert  that 
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establifthmenU  like  those  which  have 
failed  along  a  coast  of  a  thousand 
miles,  caoaot  be  taken  as  the  model  of 
others  with  any  rational  hope  of  suc- 
cess ;  and  we  si^,  that  by  much  the 
wiser  plan  would  he  to  abandon  the 
whole  of  the  existing  settlements  at  the 
same  time  with  the  project  of  new 
ones. 

But  it  is  with  other  feelings  that  we 
look  to  our  actual  progress  in  the 
south.  There  we  have  planted  our 
foot*  never  to  be  retracted,  and  we  ex- 
ult in  this,  not  for  its  aggrandizement 
of  the  empire ;  not  for  its  addition  to 
our  wealth,  nor  its  opening  to  our  po- 
pulation ;  but  for  its  inevitable  and  in- 
calculable uses  to  Africa  itself.  We 
are  strongly  inclined  to  believe,  that 
for  this  especial  purpose  this  vast  and 
magnificent  portion  of  the  earth  has 
been  given  to  the  trusteeship  of  Eng- 
land. The  Dutch  possessed  the  Cape 
for  a  hundred  years,  and  yet  in  that 
time  never  advanced  beyond  a  few 
miles  from  the  shore.  Our  settle ' 
ments  now  extend  over  a  space  as 
large  as  England,  with  every  variety 
of  soil,  every  species  of  fertility,  the 
serenest  sky,  and  some  of  the  noblest 
and  loveliest  landscapes  in  the  world. 
And  this  mighty  settlement  is  spread- 
ing still.  The  land  before  is  in  its 
virgin  state,  its  fertility.unexhausted, 
its  mineral  wealth  unwasted,  aud  its 
boundaries  only  the  equator  and  the 
ocean. 

We  are  fully  aware  that  the  system 
is  not  perfect  yet,  that  the  natives 
continue  to  plunder  cattle  from  the 
border,  and  that  the  English  com- 
plain, according  to  the  habits  of  man, 
of  the  want  of  those  comforts  which 
even  at  home  they  found  beyond  their 
reach.  But  these  are  ouly  whispers 
in  the  general  and  regular  cheer  of 
public  prosperity.  The  Colonists  are 
increasing  in  number,  wealth,  and 
activity.  The  mail-  coach  is  running,  the 
steam*boat  is  sweeping  along,  the  gas- 
light is  blazing,  and  the  press  is  ani- 
mating, informing,  and  exciting, 
where  bnt  twenty  years  ago  there  was 
nothing  but  savage  nature  or  more 
savage  humankind— the  desert  and 
the  antelope  ;  the  swamp  and  the  Hot- 
tentot.    As  the  settlements  advance 
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towards  the  east  and  north,  they  will 
find  a  still  richer  country  and  a  bolder 
shore,  an  ocean  bordered  with  har- 
bours and  a  soil  of  tropical  luxuri- 
ance.  All  this  increase  may  be  the 
work  of  time,  but  time  will  produce 
its  work.  Still,  in  our  view,  the 
noblest  trophy  of  all,  will  be  its  effect 
on  the  whole  barbaric  region.  Every 
part  of  those  great,  neglected,  or  fal- 
len countries  of  the  east  and  south, 
seems  to  be  preparing  for  some  illus- 
trious change.  The  present  commo- 
tions in  Turkey,  Syria,  and  Egypt, 
have  been  so  little  at  the  disposal  of 
merely  human  impulses,  that  we  may 
not  unjustly  attribute  them  to  some- 
thing higher.  The  sudden  and  gene- 
ral contact  into  which  Mahometanism 
throughout  all  its  kingdoms  has  been 
brought  with  the  Chri&tian  nations,  is 
at  least  an  extraordinary  circumstance, 
and  one  peculiar  to  our  time.  The 
Turk,  the  Arab,  the  Egyptian,  the 
Algerine,  in  the  north  ;  the  tribes  of 
the  south,  the  Circassian,  the  Persian, 
the  Affghan,  and  the  Tartar,  have  ail 
been  forced  by  unexpected  events  into 
either  collision  or  confederacy  with 
the  European.  And  yet  though  war 
in  some  instances  has  been  the  instru- 
ment— and  perhaps  the  contact  could 
have  been  efiected  by  nothing  less — it 
is  remarkable  that  perhaps  in  no 
period  of  the  world  has  that  fiery 
storm  been  so  much  restrained  in  its 
devastation,  the  thunderbolt  so  *'  check- 
ed in  mid  volley,"  the  lesson  given 
with  so  little  penalty  to  mankind.  But, 
to  the  British  settlements  in  South 
Africa,  wo  look  for  the  most  perfect, 
because  the  most  regular,  conversion 
of  the  barbarian  to  civilization.  There 
the  grand  experiment  of  British  laws 
is  going  on  among  a  British  people; 
our  language,  literature,  and  prin- 
ciples yvUl  be  exhibited  there,  unde- 
bssed  by  the  pursuit  of  pecuniary  gain, 
unalloyed  by  the  habits  of  rude  and  low 
adventurers.  The  barbariau  will  see 
our  tribunals  in  their  purity,  our  mau- 
ncrs  in  their  gracefulness,  our  govern- 
ment undegraded  by  the  sordldness  of 
irresponsible  authority,  and  our  reli- 
gion in  the  form  of  the  noblest  and 
purest  church  that  has  ever  thrown 
light  upon  mankind. 
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THE  8PBS0HBB  IN  THUCTDDSB. 


MvcH  miscoBeeptlon  preTaili  oft  the 
•ubject  of  a&oiont  oratory.  When 
the  eloquence  of  Greece  and  Rome  is 
the  theme^  two  great  namei  ariie  ont 
of  the  darkncM  of  agei»  u  emhodying 
to  our  conceptions  all  that  is  excellent 
in  that  glorious  art.  We  are  in  the 
habit  of  looking  back  to  Demoethenes 
and  Cicero  as  wose  who  have ''sound- 
ed all  the  depths  and  shoals  of  honour*' 
inthediffieuU  achieTcment  of  carrying 
I  captiToby  the  power  of  language ; 


and  as  models  for  the  young  aspirant 
who  aims  at  Tiotory  in  intellectual  de- 
bate«  we  are  apt  to  think  that  these 
two  stand  not  only  prominent  but 
alone.  Yet  we  doubt  not  that  the 
greater  number  of  those  whe  talk 
most  famiMarly  of  these  illustrious 
dead,  know  little  of  their  peculiar 
characteristics,  and,  deceiTcd  by  the 
common  verdict  of  mankind  in  their 
faveur,  fancy  that  in  their  speeches 
will  be  found  all  that  the  highest  tri- 
umphs  of  oratory  can  aoeomplish  \  and 
that>  therrfore,  to  imitate  them  is  to 
ensure  success.  Ignorance  is  eter 
fond  of  generalizing,  and  cannot 
use  the  niculty  of  discrimination. 
Hence  it  is  that  we  find  extravagant 
praise  or  censure  issuing  from  the  lips 
of  those  who  have  but  a  superficial 
knowledge  of  the  subject  on  which 
they  speak.  Like  men  of  imperfect 
▼ision-— who  are  mistaken  in  their  es« 
timate  of  objects,  because  they  cannot 
distinguish  their  shades  of  colour  or 
differences  of  form,  and  haye  only  a 
confused  notion  of  something  graceful 
or  beautiful  or  sublime  before  them — 
the  sciolists  of  literature  are  unable  to 
separate  the  good  fh>m  the  bad — to 
siu  the  chaff  from  the  wheat— in  the 
writers  whose  merits  they  undertake 
to  appreciate.  Hence  it  is  that  we 
always  find  popular  idols  held  up  to 
our  admiration  as  beings  of  faultless 
and  superhuman  excellence.  The 
Tulgar  cannot  bear  to  see  calm  Judg- 
ment preparing  her  weights  and  scales, 
and  are  indignant  to  think  that  what 
is  so  beautiful  should  be  submitted  to 
the  knife  of  the  critical  anatomist. 
As  a  proof  of  this,  we  may  instance 
the  common  opinions  as  to  the  merits 
of  some  of  the  greatest  writers  of 
former  times.    Those  who  are  least 


intimately  Torsed  in  their  productions, 
having  been  aoeuatomed  from  their 
youth  upwards  to  bear  their  names 
quoted  with  reverence,  and  their  senti- 
ments  cited  with  applause,  regard 
them  at  last  with  so  superstitious  a 
feeling  as  to  palliate  their  most  ob- 
vious imperfections,  or  perhaps  deny 
the  existence  of  any  imperfections  at 
alL  It  was  much  in  this  spirit  that  so 
many  of  the  ancients  looked  upon  the 
Iliad  and  Odyeeey  not  only  as  abso- 
lutely fbee  from  faultst  but,  devoutly 
believmg  that  the  Father  of  epic 
poetry  must  have  had  an  intellect  of 
gigantic  dimension^  regarded  his 
poems  as  a  sort  of  repositoiy  and 
enovdopedia  of  aU  knowledge.  So 
with  respect  to  our  own  Shakspeare-— 
how  difficult  it  is  to  convince  many  of 
the  possibility  of  inconsistency  and 
fidse  taste  in  any  of  the  pligrs  of  that 
mighty  master!— how  impossible  to 
make  them  feel  the  force  of  the  very 
just  and  sober  judgment  of  Dr  John- 
son, that  *'  Shakspeare  with  his  ex- 
celleneei  has  likewise  faults^  and 
faults  sufficient  to  obscure  and  over- 
whrim  any  other  merit  I " 

In  the  same  manner,  men  are  led 
away  when  they  talk  of  the  ancient 
orators.  Without  giving  themeelves 
the  tronble  to  analyse  their  speeches, 
and  discover  the  distinctive  features 
which  secured  for  each  a  reputation 
for  a  particular  excelleoee,  as  well  u 
note  the  absence  of  many  of  the  re- 
quisites for  a  composition  at  all  ap- 
proaching  to  perfection,  they  think 
and  spei&  of  them  as  mastei^ieees 
which  contain  all  that  eloquence  can 
supply  for  the  attainment  <^  her  high 
and  noble  ends.  We  are  persuaded 
that  comparatively  few  know  wlierein 
consists  the  great  exoellenoe  of  De- 
mosthenes as  an  orator.  But,  before 
we  proceed,  it  will  be  better  to  premise 
a  few  remarks :— - 

There  are  two  kinds  of  onatory. 
The  one  local^passionate  and  transi- 
tory, admirably  adaoted  for  the  at- 
tainment of  a  parUcuiar  end  in  view» 
by  working  upon  the  feelings  and 
persuading  the  will  of  the  multitude 
—thoroughly  objective  and  unideal  in 
its  character,  and  as  intended  for  the 
purposes  of  the  moment^  making  uie 
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of  faeh  arguments  as  are  popular  and 
sMilj  apprehended,  though  sophisti- 
cal and  iUogicaL  The  other  philoso- 
phiealf  calniy  and  permanent — com- 
prehenrive  in  its  views,  laboured  in  its 
demonetrations*  and  imaginataTe  in 
its  eharaeter— influencing  the  will 
thnmgh  the  understanding,  rather 
than  the  understanding  through  the 
will,  and  duddating  principles  rather 
than  occupying  itself  with  results. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  former  is 
the  kind  best  adapted  for  securing  the 
purpose  of  the  hour,  and  producing  a 
lenubte  and  immediate  effect.  In 
etery  popular  auditory  the  mig<Nrity 
eoBsista  of  men  who  possess  that  ex- 
citable state  of  feeling  which  is  too 
impatient  to  wait  for  the  slow  pro- 
esBs  of  ratiocination,  and  eagerly 
ssiies  upon  topics  which  appeal  to  the 
paisions  rather  than  the  judgment* 
This  is  a  truth  of  which  all  dema- 
gogvea  know  well  how  to  appreciate 
the  importance.  In  them,  indeed, 
puMic  speakmg  too  often  assumes  its 
most  d^raded  form.  ^  Destitute  of  the 
higher  qualities  of  mind,  confused  in 
their  ideas  by  tlie  mists  of  prejudice 
and  ignorance,  and  incompetent  or 
mwilling  to  foUow  out,  in  reasoning, 
their  pHndples  to  their  legitimate  ap- 
pUealionsy  they  appear  upon  the  stage 
of  lilb  as  panders  to  the  follies,  the 
necsv  and  the  crimes  which  too  often 
disgnoe  the  acts  of  an  irrational  mul- 
titude. Bat  we  would  by  no  means 
be  uadenteod  to  conlMid,  that  the  first 
of  the  two  kinds  into  which  we  have 
divided  oratory  is  solely  applied,  or 
appHeable^  to  a  bad  purpose.  It  is 
a  weapon  for  good  as  well  as  for  otiI; 
and  when  used  by  men  who  are  wise 
enough  to  appreciate,  and  honest 
enough  to  admit,  the  e^s  of  popular 
liesnliowsnnssi  may  become  an  instru- 
ment in  their  hands  of  beneficial  and 
effective  power. 

Now  we  maintain  that  the  eloquence 
of  DeflBosthenes  falls  under  our  first 
dnrisioD,  and  is  strongly  marked  by 
ils  characteristic  features,  .  The  word 
which  Ijonginus  uses  to  describe  his 
idea  of  its  nature,  is  one  of  tho 
happisst  that  could  be  selected.  He 
lilksof  the  }iMVfiK  of  Demosthenes— a 
Gre^  word  for  which  <' energetic 
Iwee*'  or  ^  nerronsness*'  seems  to  be 
tiw  most  appropriate  translation.  In 
■g^wt^Mng  the  torrenteloquenceof  this 
great  orator,  we  are  struck  with  the 
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almost  total  absence  of  any  thing  like 
philosophical    or   general  reflection. 
Few  sentences  occur  which  remain  to 
mankind  as  a  xrnfui  %$  tui,  applicable 
at  all  times,  and  in  all  political  so- 
cieties, because  embodying  principles 
of  abstract  truth.     Hence  it  is  that 
of  his  speeches  which  have  come  down 
to  us,  few  contain  maxims  of  political 
wisdom  that  can  be  disjoined  from  the 
peculiar  occasions,  and  special  emer- 
gencies which  be  was  endeavouring  to 
meet.    Principles  of  government  are 
not  there  propounded  and  discussed. 
Springs  of  action  are  not  assigned  and 
traced  to  their  consequences — remote 
effects  are  not  deduced  from  certain 
though  unapparent  causes.  Let  it  not 
be  thought  that  we  are  insensible  to 
the  merits  of  Demosthenes  as  an  ora- 
tor— we  are  only  anxious  that  those 
merits  should  be  distinctly  understood, 
and  not  confounded  with  others  which, 
for  his  purpose,  he  could  well  afford 
to  do  without.     No  one  can  read  a 
page  of  that  fiery  eloquence  without 
feeling  hb  spirit  burn  within  him,  and 
confessing  how  resutless  must  have 
been  its  force  when  rolling  like  thun- 
der over  the  heads  of  the  Athenian 
multitude.    Every  chord  is  touched— 
every   psssion    played   upon — every 
sympathy  awakened— quick,  startling, 
and  abrupt,  he  appeals  to  every  con- 
sideration which  could  move  the  most 
easily  excited  populace  in  Greece.    If 
he  has  to  crush  an  opponent,  he  deals 
blow  after  blow  with  terrific  force,  and 
language  seems  to    fail  under   the 
withering  power  of  his  indignant  elo* 
quenee.     If  he  wishes  to  animate  tho 
sinking  spirit  of  his  countrymen,  he 
pours  around  them  the  flood  of  their 
ancient  glory,  and  swesrs  by  the  souls 
of  those  who  fell  at  Marathon,  that 
victory  shall  be  theirs.      Impatient  of 
detail,  and  unwilling  to  entangle  him- 
self  and  his  audience  with  the  intrica- 
cies of  circumstantial  facts,  he  launches 
forth  the  arrows  of  invective,  and  by 
a  sarcasm  and  a  sneer,  breatlies  out 
the  intensity  of  contempt  which  be 
feels,  or  effects  to  feel,  for  the  con- 
duct he  is  holding  up  to  reprobation. 
Another  great  feature  of  bis  oratory 
is,  the  irresistible  conviction  it  leaves 
upon  the  mind,  of  sincerity  in  the 
speaker.     It  is  impossible  to  believe 
that  be  is  net  thoroughly  in  earnest, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  most  essential 
requisites  in  an  orator  who  wishes  to 
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He  fully  realizes  the  truth    principles  which  guided  him  to  bis 


persuade. 

of  the  precept  given  by  Horace : — 

*'  Si  vis  me  flere,  dolendum  eat 
Primum  ipsi  tibi." 

But  our  intention  at  present  is  not 
to  analyse  the  eloquence  of  Demos- 
thenes so  mucb»  as  to  use  it  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  first  of  the  two  kinds  into 
which  we  have  divided  oratory. 

As  the  best  example  of  the  second* 
we  would  instance  Burke.  Endowed 
with  a  mind  which  could  grasp  the 
nniversej  and  revelling  in  the  luxuri- 
ance of  a  prodigal  imagination*  he 
stood  upon  an  intellectual  eminence 
from  which  he  was  enabled  to  throw 
his  clear-sighted  vision  over  all  the 
varieties  of  human  institutions — on 
every  subject  he  sought  to  enucleate 
principles^  and  then  with  unerring 
sagacity  point  out  the  progress  of  their 
development.  Too  proud  in  the 
consciousness  of  truth  to  resort  to  so- 
phistry, and  too  confident  in  bis  own 
boundless  resources  to  stoop  to  the 
petty  tricks  of  inferior  minds,  (except 
indeed  in  one  memorable  instance* 
the  dagger-scene*  where  being  incon- 
sistent with  himself,  he  signally  failed,) 
he  presented  for  the  acceptance  of  his 
audience  grand  and  sweeping  maxims 
of  political  wisdom*  the  truth  of  which 
he  so  powerfully  demonstrated  as  to 
make  it  matter  of  wonder  how  any 
could  remain  unconvinced  and  unper- 
snaded.  Sometimes*  indeed*  the  eagle 
wings  of  his  imagination  carried  him 
too  far ;  but  still  his  flight  was  ever  to- 
wards the  sun.  His  speeches  embrace 
not  only  the  practice  but  the  science 
of  governments;  and  now  that  the 
occasions  that  called  them  forth  have 
ceased  to  exist,  and  the  tumults  and 
passions  in  the  midst  of  which  they 
were  uttered  have  died  away* .  they 
remain  as  manuals  for  the  states- 
man, and  treasures  for  the  philosopher. 
Like  Cassandra  of  old,  he  was  fated 
to  bo  disbelieved  by  the  party  whom 
he  stretched  forth  his  arm  to  save  from 
the  abysmal  depths  of  revolutionary 
fury ;  and  yet  his  warnings  were  as 
oracular  as  those  of  the  Phrygian 
prophetess.  For  him*  coming  events 
did  indeed  cast  their  shadows  before* 
and  he  knew  well  how  to  predict  what 
those  events  were  which  would  assured- 
ly follow :  because  be  reasoned  from 
cause  to  effect*  in  the  spirit  of  true 
philosophic  induction ;  and  drew,  from 
the  depths  of  human  nature  itself,  the 


conclusions. 

Wo  have  thus  far  spoken  of  Burke* 
because  we  believe  him  to  be  the  most 
perfect  example  of  the  philosophical 
orator.  There  is,  if  we  may  so  express 
it,  a  vitality  in  his  speeches  which  rend- 
ers them  as  enduring  as  the  language 
in  which  they  are  expressed.  They 
are,  to  a  great  extent*  condensations  of 
political  experience*  embodying  views 
of  society*  which  it  is  of  the  last  impor- 
tance  for  the  practical  legislator  to 
study  and  understand.  Amongst  the 
ancients*  few  of  those  who  studied 
speaking  as  an  art*  carried  the  spirit 
of  philosophy  to  the  bema  or  the  ros- 
,  trum.  Perhaps  amongst  Uie  professed 
public  speeches  which  time  has  spared 
us  as  the  compositions  of  the  rhetors 
of  antiquity*  those  of  such  men  as 
Isocrates  and  Lysias*  who  were  paid 
to  write  them  for  the  use  of  others* 
approach  most  nearly  to  the  particular 
kmd  of  eloquence  which  we  have  last 
dbcussed. 

But  there  is  another  class  of  speeches 
totally  different*  in  their  nature*  from 
these  hired  labours  of  the  advocate* 
on  which  we  think  it  may  be  useful  to 
be  somewhat  more  copious  in  our  re* 
marks.  These  are  the  specimens  of 
oratory  which  we  find  interspersed 
in  the  histories  written  by  the  ancients* 
and  our  present  intention  is  to  devote 
ourselves  principally  to  those  which 
occur  in  the  history  of  Thucydides. 
Lord  Chatham  is  said  to  have  recom. 
mended  this  author  and  Demosthenes 
as  those  whom  the  youthful  orator 
should  study*  in  preference  to  all 
others*  if  he  sought  to  arrive  at  excel- 
lence in  his  art.  Demosthenes  himself 
had  anticipated  this  opinion  with  re- 
gard to  Thucydides ;  and  it  is  a  well- 
attested  fact*  that  he  transcribed  the 
work  of  that  historian  eight  times  with 
his  own  hand.  We  do  not  hesitate  to 
say*  that  we  hardly  know  where  we 
could  find  a  more  useful  exercise  of 
mind*  than  in  an  attentive  perusal  and 
intelligent  examination  of  the  speeches 
attributed*  in  the  historr  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war*  to  difierent  soldiers* 
orators*  and  statesmen.  As  to  how 
far  they  were  the  actually  delivered 
sentiments*  the  ipsissima  verba  of  the 
different  speakers,  Thucydides  himself* 
informs  us  that  his  intention  was  not 
to  aim  at  verbal  accuracy*  or  even 
general  sameness  of  expression ;  but| 
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to  translate  hU  oirn  words,*  "  with 
re^rd  to  strict  accaracy  in  reporting 
what  was  said,  it  was  difficult  both  for 
me  to  remember  what  I  have  myself 
heard,  and  for  those  who  from  yarious 
quarters  brought  me  information. 
Bat  I  bare  attributed  speeches  accord- 
ing  as  it  appeared  to  me  likely  that 
fhe  speakers  would  have  delivered 
them  on  emergencies  as  they  arose, 
keeping  as  closely  as  possible  to  the 
spirit  and  tenor  of  those  which  were 
aetualJy  deliyered."  This,  then,  is  the 
natore  of  the  speeches  in  Thucydides. 
They  are  orations  adapted  by  the  his- 
torian to  the  occasions  on  which  he 
introdnces  them.  At  the  same  time, 
they  have  a  substratum  of  fidelity,  and 
represent  with  tolerable  exactness  the 
Tiews  and  arguments  of  those  into 
whose-mouths  they  areput.  But,with- 
oot  the  ingenuous  confession  of  the 
writer,  it  would  have  been  easy  to  de- 
cide that  they  were  not  the  offspring 
of  particular  emergencies,  and  ad- 
dressed in  the  shape  in  which  we  read 
them  to  the  rude  soldiery  or'tumultu* 
ouB  eccltsia.  The  speeches  which 
occur  in  the  History  of  Livy  are  de- 
clamatory and  popular  enough  to  have 
been  really  uttered  at  the  time,  and  by 
the  persons  there  represented  ;  but 
several  circumstances  concur  to  make 
us  abandon  such  a  supposition.  Thanks 
to  the  deep  research  and  far-sighted 
sagacity  of  Niebuhr,  we  now  know  how 
much  of  the  stately  fabric  of  Roman 
history,  as  it  grows  up  in  the  immor- 
tal work  of  Livy,  is  the  creature  of  bis 
imagination— shaping,  combining,  and 
modifying  the  scanty  materials  which 
early  antiquity  supplied,  and  in  the 
tme  spirit  of  Roman  patriotism  mak- 
ing every  incident  subservient  to  the 
great  object  of  his  idolatry,  an  increase 
of  the  greatnes^s  of  the  Eternal  City. 
And  when  such  is  the  case  with  im- 
portant facts,  can  we  doubt  that  his 
own  exuberant  genius  framed  for  his 
own  purposes  such  speeches  as  best 
suited  the  character  and  pretensions 
of  bis  work  ?  Besides,  the  utter  im- 
possibility of  bis  having  any  access 
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to  records  of  what  was  publicly  spoken 
in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  Republic, 
(for  in  those  days  there  were  no  short- 
hand writers  at  Rome,)  proves  that  by 
far  the  greater  number  are  pure  fic- 
tions ;  and  that  of  the  rest,  the  meagre 
and  scanty  skeletons  of  tradition  have 
been  clothed  with  flesh  and  sinews  by 
the  crieative  intellect  of  the  historian. 
Their  origin  is  betrayed  in  the  praise 
of  Rome,  and  every  thing  that  is  Ro- 
man ;  and  the  writer,  in  his  eagerness 
to  eulogize  his  country,  too  often  for- 
gets the  dramatic  propriety  which  re- 
quires the  speeches  to  be  consistent 
with  the  character  and  situation  of  the 
speakers. 

Of  a  very  diflerent  stamp  are  those 
which  we  meet  with  in  the  pages  of 
Thucydides.  So  little  was  he  carried 
away  with  a  spirit  of  undue  partiality 
for  Athens  and  her  institutions,  that 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  in  his  ela- 
borate  parallel  between  that  historian 
and  Herodotus,  accuses  him  of  a  spite- 
ful malignity  towards  his  native  city, 
as  though  he  took  a  morbid  pleasure 
in  narrating  the  defeats  and  losses 
which  the  Athenians  sustained,  in  re- 
venge for  their  ungenerous  treatment 
of  himself  by  condemning  him  to  ex- 
ile-*  a  sentence  so  common  against  the 
most  illustrious  citizens,  that  Cicero 
speaks  of  it  as  ''id  quod  Optimo 
cuique  Athenis  accidere  solitum  est.*'f 
This  charge  of  unfair  resentment  che- 
rished in  the  breast  of  Thucydides 
against  his  countrymen  is  utterly 
without  foundation  ;  but  truth  may  be 
a  libel,  and  too  often  in  the  history  of 
the  Grecian  states  does  the  faithful 
recorder  of  events  appear  as  a  calum- 
niator. Thucydides  lived  in  one  of  the 
roost  remarkable  periods  of  Grecian 
history,  and  he  has  left  us  an  imperish- 
able record  of  the  views,  objects,  fail- 
ures, and  successes  of  the  various 
states  then  engat^cd  in  the  longest  and 
fiercest  struggle  that  had  yet  con- 
vulsed bis  native  country.  In  his  nar- 
ration of  events  he  strictly  confines 
himself  to  the  province  of  a  relater. 
He  seldom  adds  any  comments  of  his 
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owxiy  except  wheoi  as  in  his  masterly 
account  of  the  horrors  which  civil  war 
had  poured  out  upon  Corcyra,*  the 
thought  of  the  ruin  which  jarring  aud 
selfish  strife  had  hroUght  upon  un- 
happy  Greece^  forces  from  him  the 
language  of  indignant  sorrow.  The 
practice  which  later  writers  introduced 
of  mixing  up  their  own  opinions  with 
the  statement  of  facts  which  it  is  their 
office  simply  to  record,  had  not  yet 
commenced,  and  it  b  not  in  the  nar- 
rative, but  the  speeches  of  Thucydides, 
that  we  must  look  for  the  opinions  of 
this  grave  and  judicious  writer.  Fully 
to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  these  latter, 
we  must  remember  the  birthplace  and 
events  during  the  life  of  the  historian. 
He  was  a  native  of  Athens— <<  a  citi- 
zen of  no  mean  city,"  "  the  eye  of 
Greece ;  mother  of  arts  andeloquence" 
— of  small  extent  and  scanty  popula- 
tion, and  yet  one  which  has  influenced 
the  destinies  of  mankind.  Her  in- 
habitants were  lively  and  intelligent 
to  a  degree  of  which  we,  who  live  in 
a  grosser  clime,  can  scarce  form  a 
conception ; — and  this  it  will  be  requi- 
site to  bear  in  mind,  if  we  would 
rightly  appreciate  the  character  of 
Athenian  oratory.  Their  keen  per- 
ception of  the  beautiful,  exhibited  it- 
Self  in  their  philosophy,  their  poetry, 
their  sculpture,  and  their  architecture. 
Every  free  citizen  was  born  to  a  glo- 
rious inheritance,  and  was  surrounded 
by  objects  which,  while  they  gratified 
his  vanity,  purified  and  refined  his  taste. 
Proud  in  the  consciousness  that  his 
native  town  was  one  of  the  leading 
states  of  Greece,  and  that  be  indi- 
vidually was  one  of  the  arbiters  of 
her  fortunes,  ho  identified  hfmself 
thoroughly  with  her  interests,  and 
felt  that  the  ends  of  his  own  ambition 
were  best  served  when  her  greatness 
was  most  advanced.  The  prosperity 
of  his  own  city  bore  much  more  im-> 
mediately  upon  the  comfort  and  hap- 
piness of  a  Grecian  citizen  than  wo 
are  apt  to  think,  from  the  fact  that, 
beyond  its  walls,  he  had  no  country 
on  which  his  patriotism  could  expand 
itself,  and  the  small  territory  of  Greece, 
with  whose  general  w^fare  that  of  his 
particular  state  ought  to  have  been 
identified,  was  occupied  by  enemies  too 
often  as  irreconcilably  hostile  as  if  they 
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had  nothing  in  common  with  himself 
in  name,  language,  and  religion.  Such 
an  appeal,  therefore,  as  that  of  Peri« 
cles,  when  he  defended  himself  before 
his  countrymen,  who  at  that  time  were, 
as  Thucydides  tells  U8-^T«9r«;^«^r  ti| 
yfiv^  «i9r«(M  iutA%rrmni''--Qn  the  brini 
of  despair — must  have  come  home  to 
their  feelings  with  no  ordinary  force-* 

im9  {uf«ir«XAvTM*     zMK,&rvj^mf  i%  it 

Thucydides  lived  in  the  zenith  of 
Athenian  power.  He  was  forty  years 
of  age  at  the  period  of  the  outbreak  of 
the  Pelopohnesian  war ;  and  Athens, 
since  the  Persian  invasion,  and  foolish 
conduct  of  Pausanias,  which  alienated 
the  inferior  states  from  the  Lacedae-i 
monian  interest,  had  gradually,  during 
the  fifty  years  which  had  elapsed,  been 
attaining  the  great  object  of  her  ambi- 
tion, the  nyi^nw^  or  lead  in  Greece. 
Ah^mti  T4V  n  tt^x?^^  tyM^mrirr%9  lue- 

ivuifiw^.  X  Her  natural  advantages 
and  resources  are  ably  stated  by  Peri- 
cles in  the  first  book,  and  in  tibe  chapter 
of  the  second  where  Thucydides  in- 
troduces that  illustrious  Athenian,  as 
Btronglv  urging  his  feilow-citizens  to 
retire  from  the  open  country  within 
their  walls,  and  not  rbk  the  issue  of 
the  war  on  the  chances  of  a  battle. 
Her  naval  force  was  the  finest  in  the 
world.  Her  colonies  and  dependent  § 
cities  were  numerous  and  wealthy, 
from  which  there  accrued  a  yearly 
revenue  that  averaged  600  talents. 
Her  treasury  in  the  Acropolis  con- 
tained 6000  talents  of  coined  silver 
money,  besides  a  large  quantity  of 
gold  and  silver,  which,  in  the  shape  of 
sacred  offerings  and  ornaments,  was 
laid  up  in  the  temples,  and  estimated 
at  the  value  of  500  talents  of  gold, 
and  which  Pericles  told  his  country- 
men might  be  employed  without 
sacrilege  in  cases  of  emergency  for 
the  defence  of  their  native  land. 
The  heavy  armed  force  and  cavalry 
were  likewise  numerous  and  well  ap- 
pointed. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  Athens 
at  the  outset  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war-«-a  war  in  which  she  would  as- 
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suredly  have  triampbed  if  the  great 
ftateeman  who  alone  seemed  able  "  to 
wield  tbe  fierce  democracy"  had  lived, 
or  her  giddy  and  unthinking  populace 
had  been  content  to  follow  out  the 
wise  policy  which  his  prudence  had 
foreshown.  Bat  the  curse  of  demo- 
cracy was  upon  her,  and  she  became 
the  sport  of  the  eddying  passions  of 
the  multitude.  Throughout  the  whole 
of  the  instructive  history  of  this  pe- 
riod, while  we  admire  the  courageous 
spirit  and  untiring  energies  of  the 
Athenian  people^  we  blush  to  see  them, 
with  all  the  versatility  of  a  mob,  yield- 
ing to  the  will  of  the  demagogue  of 
the  day,  and  at  one  moment,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  brawling  and  brutal 
Cleon,  voting  the  massacre  of  the 
hapless  cidzens  of  Mltylene,  and  at 
another  responding  with  loud  acda- 
mations  to  the  ambitious  views  of  the 
young  and  hot-headed  Alcibiades. 
Here  lay  the  weakness  of  Athens. 
Within  her  wails  democracy  ran  riot. 
*«  The  many"  were  her  absolute  mas. 
ters,  and  revelled  in  the  exercise  of 
UQcontrolled  and  irresponsible  power. 
On  the  stormy  waves  of  popular  an- 
planae  the  favourite  of  the  hour  roae 
triumphant,  and  the  people  did  his 
bidding  with  reckless  alacrity.  Hobbes 
has  defined  democracy  to  be  **  an  aris- 
tocracy of  orators,  mterrupted  only 
by  the  monarchy  of  a  single  orator  ;*' 
and  thb  applies  with  pecaliar  aptitude 
to  the  Grecian  republics,  and  pre- 
enunently  to  Athens.  Nature  had 
been  prodigal  to  her  inhabitants  in 
intellectual  gifts.  They  were  as  quick- 
witted and  intelligent  as  they  were 
wayward  and  capricious..  The  poet 
and  the  orator  nad  no  difficulty  in 
making  them  apprehend  the  drift  of 
any  allusion.  On  the  stage  no  innu- 
endo was  ever  lost  to  the  ear  of  the 
mnltitnde,  and  the  slightest  reference 
to  the  public  men  and  measures  of  the 
time  was  unerringly  caught,  though 
masked  by  the  broad  humour  and  li- 
centious wit  of  Aristophanes. 

The  character  of  the  Athenians  Is 
brought  out  by  Thucydides  in  strong 
contrast  with  that  of  their  rivals  the 
Lacedemonians  ;  and  we  know  no 
passage  in  the  ancient  writers  where 
so  lively  a  description  is  given  of  the 
distinguishing  features  of  those    two 
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leading  states,  as  in  the  speech*  of 
the  Corinthian  legates  when  urging 
upon  the  Lacedemonians  the  neoessity 
of  espousing  their  quarrel  with  Athens. 
The  whole  oration  is  valuable,  as 
throwing  light  upon  the  different  for- 
tunes of  the  two  republics,  resulting 
from  their  very  different  lines  of  po- 
licy ;  but  we  have  in  a  few  words  a 
masterly  sketch  given  of  their  opposite 
temperaments  and  characters.  It  is 
such  an  analysis  of  national  character 
as  we  ought  to  be  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with,  if  jre  would  righly  un- 
derstand Grecian  history.  Athens 
and  Sparta  were  rivals  and  enemies. 
Democracy  and  oligarchy  scowled 
hatred  on  one  another.  Both  were 
evil,  and  both  contributed  to  ruin 
Greece. 

When  such  was  the  character  of  the 
audience,  we  may  cease  to  wonder  at 
the  nature  of  the  speeches  which  were 
addressed  to  them,  and  can  understand 
how  the  sharpened  arrows  of  elo- 
quence never  missed  their  mark.  We 
ma^  believe  that  less  of  the  refined 
logic  and  elaborate  reasoning  which 
we  find  in  the  orations  of  Thucydides 
is  the  work  of  the  historian  than  at 
first  view  would  seem  likely,  and  from 
the  remarks  which  have  been  premis- 
ed, we  may  be  better  able  to  appre- 
ciate their  worth. 

Butif  thesuperficialstudent  of  Greek 
literature  thinks  that  the  speeches 
which  occur  in  the  history  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war  are  within  the  sphere 
of  his  comprehension,  he  is  mistaken. 
They  are  difficult  in  no  ordinarv  de- 
gree. Cicero  himself  says  of  them, 
"  Ipsse  aim  conciones  ita  multas  ha- 
bent  abditasque  sententias,  viz  ut  intel- 
ligantur."  We  know  few  specimens 
of  the  Greek  language  in  which  it  is 
frequently  so  impossible  to  be  quite 
sure  of  the  correct  interpretation,  and 
in  which  it  is  so  hopeless  in  many 
instances  to  reconcile  the  construction 
with  the  known  idioms  of  the  lan- 
guage. They  ought  to  be  the  study 
of  the  statesman ;  and  yet  they  are  ac- 
cessible only  to  the  scholar,  and  too 
often  they  are  absndoned  to  the  pedant, 
who  is  too  busily  occupied  with  the 
husk  to  pay  much  attention  to  the 
kerneL  It  is  a  m alter  deeply  to  be 
regretted,  that  so  much  of  the  spirit 
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and  beauty  of  the  ancient  classics 
should  be  lost  to  many  of  those  whose 
critical  knowledge  of  the  language  is 
most  exact.  It  is  lamentable  that  by 
.the  youth  of  Britain, the  glorious  relics 
of  the  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome 
should  be  so  frequently  known  sole- 
ly with  reference  to  academic  reputa- 
tion*  and  that  microscopic  accuracy 
should  be  so  often  attained  at  the 
expense  of  a  liberal  and  instructive 
acquaintance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
past.  Those  who  are  so  careful  about 
syllables  tUiik  little  of  "  the  mind,  the 
musicj  breathing"  in  the  words,  and 
are  content  with  the  dry  bones  of  an* 
tiquity,  instead  of  the  living  and  in- 
forming soul.  This  is  an  old  complaint, 
and  has  been  well  stated  by  Casadbon 
in  his  masterly  preface  to  Polybius— 
a  piece  of  composition  which  we  re- 
commend to  the  serious  attention  and 
study  of  every  young  classical  scholar. 

We  would  not  be  misunderstood.  - 
We  have  already  deprecated  the  idea 
that  shallow  scholarship  can  essay  to 
roaster  the  difficulties  of  the  Greek 
language ;  and  without  au  intimate  and 
well  practised  knowledge  of  its  con- 
structions, and  the  peculiar  force  of 
some  of  its  words  in  their  most  subtle 
sigiiitications,  passages  whose  sense  is 
so  interwoven  with  the  context  as  to 
be  necessary  for  its  elucidation,  must 
remain  a  sealed  book  to  the  man  who 
has  not  taken  the  pains  to  acquire 
minute  and  critical  knowledge.  We 
do  not  undervalue  the  labours  of  the 
grammarian  and  phiiulogist — the  latter 
of  whom  has  of  late  appeared  as  one 
of  the  most  useful  auxiliaries  in  the 
cause  of  truth  and  knowledge  ;  we 
only  wish  to  poiut  out  that  there  is 
something  above  and  beyond  these, 
simply  in  themselves,  which  is  to  them 
what  the  body  is  to  the  clothing  ;  what 
the  building  is  to  the  bricks  and  mor« 
taremploytid  in  its  construction.  Let 
our  public  schools  inculcate  upon  the 
.young  the  necessity  of  sound  and  ac- 
curate scholarship — for  they  have  to 
rear  the  sapling — but  let  our  univer- 
sities remember  that  language  is  but 
the  vehicle  of  thought,  and  that  from 
them  we  expect  to  see  fruit "  good  for 
the  use  of  man'*  growing  upon  the 
tree. 

One  reason  of  the  difficulties  which 
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perplex  the  student  in  perusing  the 
History  of  the  Pelopounesian  war  is, 
that  Thucydides  was  eminently  a 
thinker.  His  sentences  are  not  writ- 
ten currente  calamo,  nor  are  they  such 
as  he  who  runs  may  read.  Few 
writers  have  compressed  so  much 
matter  into  so  small  a  space.  Bacon 
has  said  that  "  some  books  are  to  be 
tasted,  others  to  be  swallowed^  and 
some  few  to  be  chewed  and  digested.** 
That  of  Thucydides  is  of  the  last 
kind ;  and  to  be  relished,  the  appetite 
of  the  reader  must  be  vigorous  and 
healthy.  The  indolence  of  mankind 
is  the  great  obstacle  to  the  acquisition 
of  useful  knowledge.  Two  thousand 
years  ago  U  was  said  by  the  historian, 

»jti  fsri  r«  fToiiAtf  futhXcf  r^tmtnu* — 
and  the  complaint  may  still  be  made. 
In  his  speeches,  grammatical  accuracy 
is  necessary  to  apprehend  the  argu- 
ment—4il  though  at  times  the  sentences 
yiolate  the  idiom  of  the  language— 
and  careful  attention  to  interpret  the 
difficulties  of  construction.  He  does 
not  affect  the  epigrammatic  and  caus- 
tic brevity  of  Tacitus,  who,  in  his  con- 
stant anxiety  to  be  terse,  frequently 
becomes  obscure.  That  writer  seems 
to  have  been  oppressed  with  the  nature 
of  the  events  and  characters  which  his 
pen  recorded,  and  to  have  shunned  a 
more  ample  delineation.  Conscious 
of  their  depravity,  he  conveys  by 
innuendo  and  sarcasm  the  opinion  he 
had  formed,  but  did  not  choose  more 
openly  to  express.  In  the  use  and 
force  of  di>junctive  prepositions, 
whereby  his  own  sentiments  are  ex- 
pressed in  the  latter  clause  of  his  sen- 
tence, he  has  no  rival  but  Gibbon. 
He  is  close  and  reserved  from  deli- 
beration and  choice.  And  we  con- 
fess we  see  a  kind  of  congruity  between 
the  subject  and  the  style.  Like  Rem- 
brandt, he  appears  at  first  si^ht  to 
have  conccaleil  his  portraitures  ;  but 
if  we  examine  the  picture,  wo  find 
every  lineament  distinct  and  intelli- 
gible. He  did  not  merely  chronicle 
events.  He  propounded  political 
aphorisms,  which,  even  in  our  day, 
have  a  living  application.  But  still 
we  are  not  blind  to  his  faults  as  an 
atithor.  His  sententious  maxims  are 
too  elliptical;  and,   in  supplying  a 
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8eD8e»  there  is  too  often  a  danger  of 
misuking  bU  meaniDg.  It  is  a  style 
which  few  eaD  imitate  with  success, 
and  when  tinsuccessful  it  becomes 
affectation. 

Tbucjdidea  is   the  second  of  the 
Greek  historians/ in  point  of  time, 
whose  works  have  come  down  to  us  ; 
and  he  bad  to  make  use  of  a  language 
whose  strength  had  not  yet  been  de- 
Teloped.     Plato  had  not  enriched  it 
with  his  magnificent   and  gorgeous 
diction^  and  proved  its  nvondrous  fiexi- 
hilitj.      Herodotus  had  indeed  pre- 
ceded; but  for  his  lively  and  garrulous 
gossip,  a  far  meaner  language  would 
have  sufficed.     Another  difficulty  is 
occasioned    by  the    fondness    which 
Thttcydides   displays    for  antithesis. 
We  hardly  know  any  writer  in  whom 
so  many  instances  of  false  antithesis 
are  to  be  found.     This  is  a  species  of 
bad  taste  which  is  very  likely  to  mis- 
lead the  reader,  who  sees  words  put 
into    apparent    opposition    between 
which  there  is  no  real  repngnancy. 
The  point  and  brilliancy  which  such  a 
mode  of  writing  seems  to  confer,  is 
like  the  golden  apple  of  Hippolyte, 
and  too  often  tempts  the  writer  from 
his  course.     Few  can  handle  it  with 
success.     Perhaps  Junius  is  the  best 
example  of  the  power  with  which  it 
can  invest  language.     In  Thucydides, 
however,  it  is  frequently  a  mere  Jingle 
of  words,  or  interchange  of  expres- 
sions, which,  though  opposed  in  form, 
are  the  same  in  substance.     Again,  he 
is  frequently  very  negligent  of  con- 
struction ;   and,  while  we  are  upon 
this  subject,  we  may  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  protesting  against  the  spirit 
which  actuates  so  many  of  the  com- 
mentator?,    especially    the    German. 
They  appear  to  study  the  Greek  lan- 
guage wiib  the  conviction,  that  every 
ancient  writer  observed   rigidly  and 
unerringly  the  rules  of  composition. 
They  cannot  fancy  such  a  thing  as  an 
error  in  idiom  ;  and  unless  every  pas- 
sage appears  in  the  manuscripts  from 
wSich  the  text  is  taken,  framed  ac- 
cording to  critical  square  and  rule, 
they  assume  that  there  has  been  some 
error  on  the  part  of  the  copyist,  and 
exhaiu»t  their  invention  in  devising 
emendations.    But  why  should  we  not 
suppose,  that  in  many  cases  the  an- 
eients  themselves  violated  the  laws  of 
strict  grammar,  as  we  know  is  the 
case  with  some  of  the  best  of  our  own 
writers  ?    Why  should  we  fetter  them 
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so  tightly  in  the  chains  which  we  have 
ourselves  forged  out  of  their  own  re- 
mains ?  We  are  not  now  speaking  of 
passages,  where,  in  the  original  state, 
the  meaning  cannot  be  made  out. 
Such  are  a  fair  field  for  critical  saga- 
city. It  is  evident  that  the  writer  did 
not  wish  to  be  unintelligible  ;  and 
therefore  we  are  bound  to  suppose 
that  there  has  been  some  corruption 
of  the  text,  and  in  this  case  conjectural 
emendations  are  not  only  legitimate 
but  necessary.  But  we  confess  that 
we  have  no  eye  which  is  grievously 
offended  at  an  awkward  construction 
when  the  sense  is  clear,  and  would  in 
general  much  rather  admit  that  the 
passage  was  originally  faulty,  than 
place  it  upon  the  Procrustean  bed  of  a 
commentator^  to  be  cut  and  pared  un- 
til it  suited  his  fastidious  taste. 

Now,  Thucydides  abounds  in  ana- 
colutha.  He  begins  a  paragraph 
.  weighty  in  sense  and  argument,  and 
frequently  forgets  at  the  end  of  it  what 
construction  he  had  used.  The  hypo- 
thesjs  of  his  sentence  sometimes  wants 
an  apodosis.  It  seems  as  though  Jiis 
words  were  overcharged  with  matter, 
and,  while  struggling  to  convey  his 
meaning,  were  unable  to  confine 
themselves  within  the  laws  of  gram- 
matical propriety.  That  these  are 
faults  must  be  at  once  conceded  ;  but 
when  we  admit  them  to  be  so,  much 
of  the  apparent  difficulty  vanishes.  In- 
stead of  wasting  our  time  in  a  fruitless 
attempt  to  reconcile  solecisms  with  the 
received  canons  of  grammar,  we  should 
look  upon  them  as  instances  where 
the  writer  has  been  careless  in  his  use 
of  language,  and  proceed  at  once  to  an 
attentive  consideration  of  hib  meaning. 
These  faults,  in  the  style  of  Thucy- 
dides, occur  principally  in  his  speeches ; 
and  of  these  the  youn?  student  ought 
to  be  made  aware.  His  narrative  is, 
in  general,  clear  and  unembarrassed. 
It  is  only  when  the  historian  assumes 
the  tone  of  the  philosopher  that  he 
becomes  obscure ;  and  this  obscurity 
is  not  so  much  real  as  apparent.  A 
little  familiarity  with  his  idiom  suffices 
to  make  the  sense  plain,  except  in  a 
few  passages  which  have  cruelly  tor- 
mented the  ingenuity  of  commenta- 
tors. But  we  must  repeat  what  we 
have  before  urged,  that  no  one  can  hope 
to  appreciate  and  enjoy  the  lessons  of 
political  wisdom  which  are  scattered 
BO.  largely  throughout  this  inestimable 
history — no  one  is  competent  to  derive 
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his  full  share  of  Ihe  iostruetiou  which 
was  there  intended  for  posterity,  who 
has  not  taken  the  pains  to  make  himself 
a  sound  and  accurate  scholar.  It  was 
a  sense  of  this  which  dictated  the  words 
of  the  epitaph  in  which  Thucydides  is 
made  to  say — 

Ei^i  yet^  6v  xamovt  fimrf — 
one  great  advantage  to  be  gained  from 
an  attentive  study  of  these  speeches  is 
this.  We  shall  then  see  the  kind  of 
arguments  which  swayed  the  minds  of 
the  Grecian  multitudes,  We  shall  know 
the  motives  displayed  which  resulted 
in  actions  of  which  the  massacre  at 
Mitylene  and  the  defeat  at  Syracuse 
were  part.  We  shall  learn  a  salutary 
lessoui  speaking  trumpet>tongued>  of 
the  evils  of  democratic  power.  We 
shall  gain  an  insight  into  the  charac- 
ters of  the  leading  men  of  those  times^ 
and  know  something' of  the  contexture 
of  their  minds  from  the  counsels  they 
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recommended.  We  shall  be  taught 
to  appreciate  the  worth  of  such  creep- 
ing reptiles  as  Cleon — men  who  live 
by  popular  excitement — whose  trade 
is  *'  agitation,"  whose  element  is  cooi- 
fusion — and  who  array  the  pasaiona  of 
the  multitude  against  the  good  and 
great  men  whom  posterity  will  delight 
to  honour.  We  shall  nnd  in  these 
orations  the  most  valuable  commea-* 
tary  upon  the  excellences  and  defects 
of  the  Grecian  republics,  and  be  better 
able  to  understand  their  social  econo- 
my. We  have  in  them  the  deliberate 
opinions  of  a  profound  thinker  and 
careful  observer  upon  contemporary 
events  during  the  most  interesting  pe« 
riod  of  Grecian  history — and  these 
ought  to  be  studied  with  attention  by 
the  practical  statesman,  and  not  left  to 
the  ignorance  of  the  schoolboy,  or  the 
syllabic  accuracy  of  the  academician 
preparing  for  his  degree. 


WIT  AND  WISDOM. 


AN  ALLEGOKY, 


Translated  from  an  Ancient  Greek  Palimpsest. 


Wisdom  was  the  daughter  of  Know- 
ledge by  Reflection  :  Wit  was  the  son 
of  Genius  by  Mirth.  From  an  early 
age  they  were  designed  by  Jupiter  to 
be  united  in  marriage ;  and  the  songs 
of  the  Fates  predicted,  from  their 
union,  the  most  signal  benefits  to  gods 
and  men.  Both  of  the  children  were 
very  beautiful,  and  their  attractions 
increased  with  their  advancing  years, 
though  distinguished  by  a  harmonious 
coutrast  of  character,  corresponding 
to  the  difference  of  their  mental  dis- 
positions. The  beauty  of  the  girl  was 
majestic  and  severe,  yet  sweet  and 
serene ;  that  of  the  boy  was  ardent 
and  joyous,  yet  noble  and  intelligent. 
Thejr  were  fond  of  each  other's  society, 
as  if  conscious  that  each  stood  in  need 
of  qualities  abounding  in  the  one  but 
deficient  in  the  other ;  and  it  was  evi- 
dent that,  if  knit  together  by  a  firm 
and  confiding  love,  they  would  be  ele- 
vated to  excellences  which  they  could 
not  singly  attain,  and  preserved  from 
errors  to  which  they  would  separately 
bo  liable. 

So  desirable  an  event,  however, 
was  opposed  bv  conflicting  factions 
among  the  gods.  Momus,  the  ma- 
ternal uncle  of  Wit|  had  little  relish 


for  the  society  of  Wisdom  or  her 
friends,  except  for  the  purpose  of 
laughing  at  them:  and  he  was  sup- 
ported iq  his  views  by  Venus,  Mars, 
and  Baechus,  who,  liking  to  amuse 
themselves  with  Wit,  and  l>eing  averse 
to  seriousness  or  sobriety,  bad  no 
wish  that  their  favourite  should  bo 
spoiled  by  a  matrimonial  connexion^ 
particularly  with  so  demure  a  lady. 
On  the  other  hand,  Minerva,  who  had 
alwavs  taken  a  peculiar  charge  of 
Wisdom,  was  desirous  that  her  ward 
should  either,  like  herself,  follow  a 
life  of  oelibaey,  or  at  least  form  a 
graver  connexion  than  that  which 
was  likely  to  be  found  with  Wit 
and  his  relations.  Juno  adopted  the 
same  sentiments,  partly  from  being 
too  proud  to  appreciate  the  powers 
of  Wit,  and  partly  from  making  it  a 
rule  on  all  occasions  to  take  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  question  from  Venus. 
These  di£Perent  parties^  though  at  vari- 
ance with  each  other  in  their  tastes  and 
objects,  concurred  cordially  in  resist- 
ing the  marriage  of  the  young  people ; 
and  Jupiter  hesitated  to  follow  his 
own  inclinations  in  the  face  of  so  for* 
midable  an  opposition. 
Apollo  and  the  Muses  were  the 
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only  celeitials  vbo  supported  Jupiter 
ia  his  original  purpose.  They  knew 
thai  the  pair  were  fitted  for  each 
other ;  that  their  difference  of  charao^ 
ter  presented  merely  a  varied  aspect 
of  the  aane  good  sense  and  good  feel- 
ing I  and  that  their  individuid  tendon* 
eieSi  qualified  and  heightened  by  mu« 
toal  adniizture»  would  produce  that 
long  sought>for  compound  of  pleasure 
and  instructiouy  which  was  required 
for  enHghteniag  the  miods  of  men 
and  epiaiging  the  influence  of  the 
gods.  They  took  every  opportunity, 
theffefoi%  of  bringing  Wisdom  and  Wit 
together;  and  the  hours  which  were 
thns  passed*  appeared  to  the  loversj 
as  well  as  to  the  friendly  eyes  that  be- 
held them«  to  be  productive  of  the 
nioet  sincere  and  exalted  delight. 
Their  interviews*  however*  were  few 
and  tranuentf  and  were  often  rudely 
interrupted  b^  those  who  opposed 
their  union ;  till  at  last  the  rigour  and 
animosity  of  the  partisans  on  each 
side  so  greatly  faicreased*  that  all  hope 
of  happiness  for  the  young  persons 
seemed  to  be  at  an  end. 

The  effect  noon  each  of  them  was  ' 
serious  and  striking,  but  different  in  its 
external  indications.  Wisdom  seemed 
to  sink  under  the  blow  with  patient 
submission*  and  some  of  her  persecu- 
tors b^gan  to  hope  that  she  might  ulti- 
nately  be  induced  to  accept  of  the 
addresses  of  Dulness*  an  illegitimate 
rdation  of  her  own*  who  had  been 
particularly  urgent  in  his  suit]  since 
the  exclusion  of  Wit.  She  repulsed 
him  as  well  as  she  could;  but  it  was 
apparent  that  his  constant  company 
was  exerting  an  unhappv  influence  on 
the  best  powers  of  her  heart  and  un- 
derstanding. .  Wit*  on  the  other  hand* 
seemed  to  give  himself  up  in  despera- 
tion to  t^  worst  associates  of  his 
uncle  Momus,  who  led  him  into  wild 
excesses  and  absurdities*  making  use 
of  his  name  and  talents  to  promote 
thdr  own  ends*  and  sparing  neither 
things  human  nor  things  divine  in 
the  wantonness  of  their  levity. 

Jupiter  submitted  for  some  time  to 
the  impieties  practised  under  the  sanc- 
tion or  in  the  name  of  Wit.  But 
matters  were  at  last  brought  to  a  crisis. 
A  set  of  seoffers^  who  had  long  called 
in  question  some  of  the  gravest  truths 
of  social  and  religions  obligation* 
became  encouraged  by  impunity  to 
direct  their  ridicule  against  a  man 
eonmissioned  by  the  Muses  to  diffuse 
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among  the  human  race  the  best  lessons 
of  piety  and  virtue.  Their  efforts 
were  at  the  same  time  employed  to 
depreciate  the  merit  and  magnanimity 
of  a  patriotic  struggle  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth  against  an  impious 
tyrant,  and  to  pluck  from  the  brows  of 
a  heaven-bom  hero  the  laurels  that 
he  had  won  in  the  cause  of  liberty  and 
the  gods. 

These  excesses  of  insolence  pro- 
duced a  speedy  revolution  of  opinion 
in  Olympus.  While  the  Muses  were 
loud  in  their  complaints  against  the 
assailants  of  their  worthiest  servant* 
Mars  felt  offended  by  the  dishonour 
offered  to  his  favourite  son*  and  to  tho 
achievements  which  he  had  assisted 
him  in  accompUabing.  Minerva  be-* 
gan  to  see  that  Wit*  thus  separated 
from  Wisdom,  was  obstructing  the 
principles  which  she  wished  to  pro* 
mote ;  while  the  exertions  that  Wis- 
dom might  have  made  to  counteract 
the  mischief*  were  paralyzed  by  the 
benumbing  influence  of  the  torpedo 
who  was  always  at  her  side.  Jupiter* 
at  the  same  time*  became  seriously 
afraid  that  the  cause  of  rightful  supre- 
macy was  in  jeopardy*  and  that  a  new 
and  dangerous  race  of  Titans  might 
spring  up  to  undermine  his  throne. 
He*  accordingly*  summoned  Wit  to 
his  presence,  and  having  ascertained 
that*  although  he  had  been  led  into 
bad  company,  the  youth*s  principles 
were  uncorrupted*  and  his  attacHment 
to  Wisdom  unchanged*  he  resolved 
that*  without  delay*  the  destined 
union  should  take  place.  The  nod 
that  announeed  thil  irreversible  deter- 
mination shook  Olympus  from  its 
centre  to  its  circumference*  and  tho 
shock  was  perceived  by  the  celestial 
inhabitants  with  awe  and  acquiescence. 

The  nuptials  of  Wit  and  Wisdom 
were  celebrated  in  Heaven  with  all 
the  pomp  and  festivity  befitting  the 
event ;  and  in  due  time  the  couch  of 
the  spouses  was  blessed  by  the  birth 
of  a  lovely  daughter*  in  whose  features 
and  expression  it  was  easy  to  see  the 
blended  beauties  and  virtues  of  her 
happy  parents. 

The  name-giving  of  the  infant  was 
a  second  occasion  of  rejoicing  in  Olym- 
pus*  and  w^  attended  bv  all  the  sods 
and  goddesses*w  ho  brought  for  the  little 
stranger  the  richest  and  choicest  gifts 
that  they  could  severally  bestow.  The 
object  of  such  universal  bounty  might 
appropriately  have  been  called  Pan- 
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dora;  but  the  appellation  was  thought 
to  be  inauspicious,  from  having  already 
been  borne  by  one  whose  means  of  be- 
nefiting^ mankind  had  been  so  lament- 
ably frustrated.  After  due  considera- 
tion»  the  name  of  Mag  a  was  given  to 
the  childi  as  implying  at  onee  the 
perfection  of  power,  intelligence,  and 
fascination. 

The  mind  of  the  youthful  Maga  un<* 
folded  itself  rapidly  under  the  genial 
influenceof  her  heavenly  patrons,  and  it 
soon  became  necessary  to  appoint  some 
instructor  and  guide,  who  should  train 
her  faculties  and  direct  her  pursuits. 
The  discovery  of  a  proper  person  for 
this  purpose  was  a  subject  of  peculiar 
care  to  Jupiter,  who  brooded  over  it 
with  such  intense  meditation  that  it 
visibly  affected  his  health  and  spirits. 
He  was  one  day  seized  with  a  violent 
headache,  which  became  so  excruciat*^ 
ing  as  to  remind  him  of  what  he  had 
suffered  immediately  before  the  birth  of 
Minerva ;  and  ^sculapius  having  been 
called  in,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
the  pain  proceeded   from  a  similar 


An  Allegory.  [Jan. 

cause.  Vulcan  was  accordingly  sent 
for  in  his  obstetrical  capacity,  and  at- 
tended with  his  axe,  while  the  assem- 
bled deities  awi^ted  the  event  with 
anxious  curiosity.  Then-  surprise  was 
great  when  they  saw  leap  from  the 
head  of  Jove,  not  a  youthful  goddesst 
armed  with  shield  and  spear,  bat  an 
old  man,  beautiful  in  his  grey  hairs,  and 
beaming  with  the  fire  of  mental  vigour, 
who  leaned  upon  a  crutch,  and  wielded 
in  his  hand  a  roll  of  papyrus.  Upon 
questioning  him  as  to  his  purpose  and 
dispositions,  they  saw  that  he  was  des- 
tined to  be  the  guardian  of  their  young 
favourite  ;  and,  being  found  in  all 
points  duly  qualified,  be  was  iastalled 
in  his  office  with  universal  applause 
under  the  name  of  Christopher  North.* 
With  what  pleasure  and  profit  to 
mankind  his  task  has  been  performed, 
and  with  what  success  Christopher  and 
his  charge  have  baffled,  even  with  their 
own  weapons,  the  enemies  of  Jupiter 
and  the  Muses,  is  not  necessary  to  be 
told  to  any  of  the  admirers  of  MA.6A. 


SCOTTISH  MELODIKS* 
BY  DELTA. 

OLD  Scotland's  lament. 


Oh  1  for  the  souls  of  our  ancient  men  of  might ! 

For  the  Douglas,  for  the  Randolph,  and  for  the  Wallace  wight! 
For  the  Bruce,  whose  sweeping  curtel-axe  hew*d  down  our  foes  like  grain  I- 

Since  Scotland  can  never  be  Old  Scotland  again  I 
In  danger's  hour  on  mount  and  moor  the  Fiery  Cross  was  seen ; 

Our  banner  was  St  Andrew ;  our  badge  the  Thistle  green ; 
That  badge  was  borne  across  the  field,  while  blood  fell  down  like  rain, — 

But  Scotland  can  never  be  Old  Scotland  again  I 

11. 
Bleak  and  bare  our  hills  may  be,  and  barren  though  our  shore. 

Yet  every  glen  its  hut  had  then  a  yaliant  heart  that  bore ; 
From  Southern  Tweed  to  John  o* Groat's,  *twas  every  inch  our  un,— 

But  Scotland  can  never  be  Old  Scotland  again ! 
Learned  then  our  Clerks  were  all,  and  lofty  the  Laws, 

That  to  the  Peasant  and  the  Peer  made  each  alike  their  cause ; 
It  was  then  we  had  a  King  and  Court,  and  a  Country  a'  our  ain, — 

But  Scotland  can  never  be  Old  Scotland  again  I 


*  We  have  ordered,  through  our  neighboars  the  Marshalls,  •  lot  of  cameos  repra- 
lenting  this  interestiog  subject,  and  hope  soon  to  hear  that  every  female  bosom  in  the 
empire  bears  the  image  of  '<  The  Birth  of  Cbri8topher,**^as  it  already  does  the  impres* 
sion  of  his  precepts. 

C.N. 
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lit. 
We  were  proud  though  we  were  poor, — our  roountaiDs  were  our  own ; 

We  bore  the  Flag  of  Freedom  up^  and  lowered  it  to  none ! 
Bat  our  Friends  betray'd  the  rights  for  which  our  Foes  had  striTen  in  TaiUi^i 

And  Scotland  can  noTor  be  Old  Scotland  again  I 
Look  to  our  ruin'd  towers  on  every  crested  hill — 

Although  decay*d  by  storm  and  raid,  they  breathe  defiance  still ; 
Through  halls  where  Lords  and  Ladies  swept,  now  sweep  the  wind  and  rain^^ 

And  Scotland  can  ne?er  be  Old  Scotland  again ! 

IV. 

Where  is  the  Bruce's  crown  ?  It  decks  another  land  I 

Where  are  our  Chieftains  now  ?  They  seek  a  richer  strand ! 
The  bearers  of  the  Fiery  Cross  now  mourn  beyond  the  main— ^ 

That  Scotland  never  can  be  Old  Scotland  again  1 ! 
Gone  are  the  gallant  hearts  that  kept  our  foes  at  bay ; 

And  gone  are  all  the  broadswords  that  gleamM  on  battle-day ; 
**  Our  hearts  are  dust,  our  swords  are  rust,"  and  our  lament  is  vain— 

For  Scotland  can  never  be  Old  Scotland  again ! 


THB  BEACON-LIGHT. 
I. 

Night  now  descends  with  gloomy  shadow. 

Mantling  chill  November*s  sky ; 
Oxen  low  from  the  cheerless  meadow. 
While  the  shrieking  mew  sails  by. 
Above  the  bending  willows. 
Across  the  foaming  billows. 
The  wild  breezes  rush,  and  howl  with  dreary  moan  I 
Alas  I  they  speak  to  me 
Of  one  beyond  the  sea. 
Who,  had  but  Fortune  smiled. 
And  our  sad  fate  beguiled. 
Had  not  thus  left  me  mournful  and  alone  I 

II. 
Clear  Beacon-light  of  changeful  ocean ! 

Oft — how  oft,  at  closing  day. 
Here  have  I  sate  with  fond  devotion. 
Gazing  as  'twere  my  woes  away? — 
Ah  I  that  thy  breath  could  borrow 
From  this  true  heart  its  sorrow, 
And  waft  sXX  my  prayers  o*er  yon  dim  and  restless  sea. 
To  that  far  land,  where  dwells 
One,  who  all  else  excels  ; 
And  bid  him,  at  this  hour. 
When  Mem'ry  has  most  powV, 
Turn  to  the  far  gone  past— and  think  of  me  I 
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THE  PKACE-MAKBE*0  PANACEA!    OE,  OPEN  aVSSTIONS. 
4  NEW  80N0. 

A  IE--*  When  the  kye  come  home. 

Come  all  ye  wrangling  LiberaUi  gite  ear  unto  my  tongi 
A  method  new  1*11  tell  to  you  to  make  the  weak  be  strong : 
Whate'er  dispute  or  difference  among  us  there  may  be, 
We*ll  leave  the  question  opeui  boys^  and  then  we  oan  agree. 
O  then  we  can  agrees  boySf  we  turdy  can  agree. 
We'll  leave  the  question  open,  hoys^  and  then  we  can  agree  / 

Some  bellow  for  the  ballot-boX|  our  freedom  to  regain^ 
Some  swear  that  soon  the  wished-for  boon  would  pro?e  tho  nation's  baae  : 
How  these  could  work  in  harmony  *twat  difficult  to  see^ 
But  leave  the  question  open,  boys,  and  then  they  can  agree. 
O  then  they  can  agrees  boys,  they  quickly  can  agree. 
Well  leave  the  balloi  open,  boys,  and  then  they  can  agree  ! 

My  heart  is  sore  that  now  no  more  onr  watchword  is  the  Bill ; 
Some  rave  and  storm  for  more  Reform,  some  feci  they've  had  their  fill. 
Yet  both  of  these  at  once  to  please  no  puzzle  brings  to  mo- 
Just  leave  the  question  open,  boys,  and  thus  they  can  agree. 
•  Tie  thus  they  can  agree,  boys,  harmoniously  agree, 
Just  leave  Reform  quite  open,  boys,  and  thus  they  can  agrte  I 

The  Church  or  Crown  to  see  put  down,  would  fill  some  liearts  with  joy. 

And  not  a  few  the  Peerage  too  are  eager  to  destroy ; 

Some  cravens  in  our  company  would  keep  up  all  the  three. 

But  leave  the  questions  open,  boys,  and  then  we  shall  Agree. 
O  then  we  shall  agree,  boys,  how  well  we  shaU  agree. 
Leave  Church  and  State  wide  open,  boys,  and  then  we  shall  agree  t 

Some  wish  for  war,  that  near  and  fkr  onr  conquests  may  inefetse. 
Some,  loath  to  fight  though  in  the  right,  prefer  a  shameful  peace ; 
But  what's  the  point  of  policy  whertf  thought  should  not  be  free  ? 
So  leave  the  question  open,  boys,  and  then  we  shall  agree. 

O  then  we  shall  agree,  boys,  at  once  we  shall  agree ; 

If  peace  and  war  no  longer jar^  we  always  shall  agree  ! 

Onr  ship  goes  through  the  Water  well,  with  all  her  canvass  spread. 
When  hark!  a  cry  of  danger  nigh — a  rock  is  right  a-head. 
Contending  clamours  urge  her  course  to  windward  and  to  lee, 
But  leave  the  question  open,  boys,  and  then  we  can  agree. 

O  then  we  can  agrees  boysf  contefitedly  agree ; 

Tho"  ship  and  crew  the  day  may  rue,  at  least  we  shalhagree  ! 

I've  somewhere  read,  or  heard  it  sftid,  ere  Whigs  reform'd  the  land, 
A  house  divided  'gainst  itself  can  never  hope  to  stand : 
The  idle  tale  is  old  and  stale,  and  wiser  men  are  we — 
We  leave  all  questions  open,  boys,  and  thus  we  can  agree. 

Othuswc  can  agree,  boys,  can  pleasantly  agree  ; 

Leave  every  question  open,  boys,  and  all  may  thus  agree  ! 

Then  come,  ye  jolly  Liberals,  whate'er  your  creeds  have  been. 
Your  voices  raise  the  Whigs  to  praise,  and  rally  round  the  Queen. 
Whoever  hate  the  Tory  tribe,  or  love  the  penny  fee. 
May  leave  all  questions  open,  boys,  and  cordially  agree. 

We'll  cordially  agree,  boys,  we'll  cordially  agree  ; 

For  black  and  white  may  thus  unite,  and  fiercest  foes  agree. 
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Tbs  Pasba  of  Egtpt  has  submitted 
•-^the  Sonlt-Gdzot  Ministry  has  a  re- 
spectable m^oritj  in  the  French 
Chambers — and  tnns  the  immediate 
prospect  of  a  war  in  Europe  has  pass- 
ed awayj  but  the  interest  and  the  in- 
flnence  01  the  discussions  which  threat^ 
ened  to  lead  us  ioto  a  war  have  not 
passed  away.  We  feel  that  we  hold 
the  blessings  of  peace  by  a  far  more 
slender  tenure  than  we  had  hoped  and 
believed ;  a  new  scheme  for  adjusting 
the  balance  of  power  has  been  an- 
Donnced ;  new  principles  of  interna- 
tional policy  have  been  avowed;  a 
new  system  of  morals  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  diplomacy  of  Europe ; 
an  army  of  nearly  a  million  of  men 
was  to  have  enforced  these  new  doc-^ 
tiines  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet ;  and 
all  this,  because  M.  Thiers-^ex- editor 
of  a  French  newspaper,  a  successful 
writer  of  revolutionary  historv,  and 
late  Bfinister  for  Foreign  Affairs  in 
France — ^was  offended  that  England, 
Austria,  Prussia,  Russia,  and  Turkey, 
did  not  adopt  his  opinion  rather  than 
ret^  their  own  as  to  the  precise 
amount  of  the  Turkish  territory  which 
the  sovereign  of  Turkey  should  assign 
to  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  as  his  govern- 
ment This  must  sound  to  the  ears 
of  sober  men  as  something  too  absurd 
to  be  easily  credible ;  nevertheless  it 
is  strictly  true.  For  this  cause  alone, 
so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  discover  from 
his  own  statements  as  minister,  M. 
Thiers  was  ready  to  hazard  a  war  ^ith 
all  Europe.  Turn  it  as  we  may,  it  is 
impossible  to  extract  from  his  ofiScial 
statements  any  other  ground  of  quar- 
rel than  this--any  other  pretext  for 
the  measures  he  proposed  to  adopt, 
which  led  direct^  and  almost  inevi- 
taUy  to  war.  Then,  it  will  be  asked, 
had  France  guaranteed  to  the  Pasha 
of  Egypt  certain  limits,  beyond  which 
his  government,  as  a  vassal  of  the  Sui- 
tan,  should  not  be  reduced  ?  Not  only 
bad  no  such  engagement  been  con- 
tracted with  the  Pasha;  but  France 
had  formally  pledged  herself  to  main- 
tun  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman 
empire*  which  the  Pasha  was  avow- 
edly endeavouring  by  force  to  dis- 
BMmber.  Were  all  the  other  powers 
of  Europe  coDspiring  to  set  aside 
some 'previous  promise  or  engage<» 


ment  to  France— to  violate  some  ex-' 
isting  treaty?  Far  from  it.  They 
were  only  carrying  out  to  their  legi* 
timate  results,  engagements  to  which 
France  herself  was  a  party.  Were 
they  trenching  on  any  pre-existing 
rights  of  France?  No;  they  were 
only  aiding  a  sovereign  to  enforce 
over  a  rebellious  vassal  rights  of  so- 
vereignty which  France  herself  did 
not  pretend  to  question.  But  they 
may  have  been  secretly  concerting 
measures  to  exclude  France  from  her 
share  in  an  enterprise  which,  it  is  ad- 
mitted, was  but  the  performance  of 
previous  engagements  to  which  France 
was  a  party  1  Quite  the  reverse.  She 
was  repeatedly  invited  to  join  the 
other  powers — concessions  were  made 
to  her  wishes,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
ducing her  to  join  ;  but  she  declined 
the  proposals.  Was  any  insult  offer- 
ed to  France  ?  Her  government  ne- 
ver pretended  that  France  had  been 
insulted  by  any  one  of  the  allied 
powers,  and  neither  recalled  any  one 
of  its  ambassadors,  nor  suspended  its 
diplomatic  intercourse  with  any  one 
of  the  courts.  Had  M.  Thiers  any 
reason  to  suspect  that  the  allies  intend- 
ed io  seek  any  accession  of  territory, 
any  exclusive  advantage  to  them- 
selves ?  Not  the  smallest :  for  the  al- 
lied powers  had  solemnly  pledged 
themselves  neither  to  seek  nor  to  ac- 
quire either  the  one  or  the  other. 
Could  there  be  any  reason  to  suspect 
that  they  contemplated  ultimate  nos- 
tilities  against  France  ?  Far  fi^om  it. 
Not  one  of  them  armed — not  one  of 
them  prepared  for  war.  France  alone 
augmented  her  army,  and  assumed  an 
attitude  of  defiance  and  of  menace. 
Was  there  any  thing  in  the  nature  of 
a  coalition  formed  for  such  an  object, 
so  new  and  so  dangerous,  that  France 
or  any  other  power  had  a  right  to  de- 
nounce it,  and  to  arm  to  oppose  it  ? 
France  herself  was  the  first  to  sug- 
gest, and  the  first  to  endeavour  to 
form  a  similar  coalition  for  the  same 
purpose.  Was  M.  Thiers,  then,  but 
the  tool  of  a  sovereign,  ambitious  and 
warlike,  seeking  the  fame  of  a  con- 
queror, and  therefore  eager  to  pick  a 
quarrel?  The  King  of  the  French  is 
one  of  the  most  prudent  as  he  is  one 
of  the  ablest  of  sovereigns  \  and  his 
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whole  efforts,  since  he  was  raised  to 
the  throne^  have  been  directed  to  the 
maintenance  of  peace  abroad  and  tran- 
qaillity  at  home.  Far  from  encou- 
raging the  policy  of  bis  minister,  he 
has  dispensed  with  his  services,  at 
some  hazard  to  himself,  rather  than 
allow  M.  Thiers  to  follow  out  his 
views  to  their  inevitable  result. 

But,  if  the  reasons  assigned  by  the 
French  Minister  are  so  obviously  in- 
adequate to  account  for  the  line  of 
policy  he  thought  proper  to  adopty 
there  must  have  been  some  secret* 
some  unavowed  motive  for  his  con- 
duct. We  are  of  opinion  that  there 
was ;  and  we  think  that,  in  the  state- 
ments he  has  made  to  the  Chambers 
since  he  has  ceased  to  be  minister*  we 
find  indications  of  what  these  motives 
were,  sufficiently  intelligible  to  explain 
them.  Bat  it  will  be  necessary  6rst  to 
trace  briefly  the  history — the  rise  and 
progress  of  this  Eastern  question. 

The  state  of  things  out  of  which 
the  recent  discussions  on  tlie  Eastern 
question  arose,  had  their  origin  in 
the  invasion  of  the  Turkish  province 
of  Syria  by  the  Pasha  of  Egypt. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  shock  which 
the  Ottoman  empire  had  received 
from  a  disastrous  war  with  Russia*  and 
of  the  discontent  which  the  reforms  of 
the  late  Sultan,  and  the  belief  that  he 
was  subject  to  Russian  domination  in 
his  councils,  had  excited  in  the  Ma- 
hometan population  of  Syria,  Mo- 
hammed All  rebelled  against  his  mas- 
ter. The  Porte  seeing  its  armies  de- 
feated, its  fortresses  taken,  and  find- 
ing its  remaining  military  means  in- 
sufficient to  resist  the  armies  of  the 
rebel  Pasha,  which  were  advancing 
on  Constantinople,  applied  to  its  allies 
for  assistance,  and,  first  of  all,  to 
England.  But  at  that  moment  Great 
Britain,  whose  fleets  were  employed 
at  the  Texel  and  in  the  Tagus,  had 
not  a  single  ship  of  the  line  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  believed  herself 
unable  to  afford  the  Sultan  the  assist- 
ance and  the  protection  he  required. 
France  had  already  begun  to  entertain 
a  tender  feeling  for  the  Pasha  of 
Egypt.  He  was  surrounded  by  officers 
who  had  served  in  her  armies,  and 
she  sympathized  with  the  successes 
which  he  obtained  chiefly  by  means 
of  their  military  skill  and  gallantry. 
She  had  coveted  Egypt,  and,  having 
failed  in  her  attempts  to  acquire  it  by 
conquest*  she  desired  to  possess  a  do* 
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minant  influence  in  the  councils  of  its 
governor.  The  Sultan  turned  to 
Russia  for  aid,  and  a  Russian  army, 
promptly  sent  to  defend  Constanti- 
nople, encamped  almost  under  the  walls 
of  the  city,  on  the  Asiatic  shore  of  the 
Bosphorus. 

England  and  France,  justly  alarmed 
for  the  consequences  of  the  step  which 
their  own  denial  of  aid  to  the  Sultan 
had  rendered  inevitable,  set  about  ar- 
ranging the  differences  between  him 
and  the  Pasha.  Russia  refused  to 
take  any  part  with  the  other  mediae 
tors,  or  even  to  discuss  the  question 
of  the  limits  which  should  hereafter 
divide  the  subordinate  government  of 
the  Pasha  from  the  rest  of  his  sove- 
reign*s  dominions ;  but  determined  to 
maintain  her  military  position  at  Con- 
stantinople till  the  Pasha  should  have 
withdrawn  his  army  within  the  terri- 
tory, whatever  it  might  be*  which 
should,  on  the  conclusion  of  an  ar- 
rangement, be  assigned  to  him  as  his 
government.  By  the  mediation  of 
England  and  of  France,  matters  were 
adjusted.  Syria  and  Candia  were 
added  to  Egypt,  and  with  Arabia,  and 
Mecca*  and  Medina — the  holy  cities 
of  the  Mahometans — formally  con- 
signed to  the  government  of  Moham- 
med AH,  subject  to  the  payment  of  a 
stipulated  tribute. 

Thus  was  Turkey,  whose  integrity 
France  and  England  had  long  declared 
to  be  necessary  to  the  balance  of 
power  in  Europe,  by  an  arrangement 
concluded  under  their  mediation,  vir- 
tually divided  into  two  hostile  powers. 
This  was  a  grievous  error  or  a  great 
misfortune.  No  man  who  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  East  believed  that 
harmony  could  exist — that  peace  could 
be  preserved  between  the  sovereign 
and  his  subject  in  the  relative  posi- 
tions in  which  they  had  been  placed. 
No  man  could  doubt  that  the  victori- 
ous vassal  must  become  the  rival  of 
the  sovereign  he  had  humbled;  or 
that  the  sovereign  would  eagerly  seek 
for  an  opportunity  to  retrieve  his  tar- 
nished reputation,  and  to  re-establish 
the  authority  he  had  lost. 

On  the  retreat  of  the  Egyptian 
army,  Russia  withdrew  her  troops 
from  the  Bosphorus ;  but  then  it  tran- 
spired that  she  had  taken  advantage 
of  the  necessities  of  the  Sultan*  and  of 
the  presence  of  her  army,  to  obtain 
from  him  a  treaty  of  defensive  alliance* 
now  known  by  the  name  of  the  Treaty 
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of  Uukur-Skelessi.  To  this  treaty 
were  AODezed  secret  articles,  which 
assigned  to  Russia  alone  the  protec- 
tion of  Turkey*  and  the  power  to  close 
the  Dardanelles.  The  evil  results  of 
the  course  they  had  taken,  were  now 
more  fully  appreciated  by  £ngland 
and  by/  France.  They  protested 
against  the  secret  articles  of  the  trea> 
ty»  declaring  that  they  would  act  as  if 
these  had  not  exbted ;  and  they  re- 
ceived for  answer*  that  Russia  would 
act  as  if  their  protest  had  not  existed* 

'ilkh  state  of  things  involved  two 
gpreat  and  obvious  evils.  Turkey  bad 
been  placed  under  the  sole  protection 
of  that  power*  of  whose  views  in  re- 
spect to  her*  the  governments  which 
considered  her  integrity  and  independ- 
ence essential  to  the  balance  of  power, 
and  necessary  to  the  tranquillity  of 
Europe*  were  naturally  the  most  jea- 
lous ;  and  the  creation  of  a  rival  power 
under  the  Pasha  of  Egypt,  by  dividing 
her  ag^ainst  herself*  had  not  only  di- 
minished the  Sultan's  power  of  re- 
sisting  foreign  aggression*  both  by 
directly  reducing  his  means*  and  by 
g-lving  him  two  distant  frontiers  to 
defend  instead  of  one ;  but  it  had  also 
placed  him  in  more  bumble  depend- 
ence upon  his  protectorj  and  promised 
to  furnish  occasions  which  otherwise 
conld  not  have  arisen*  for  the  active 
interference  of  Russia,  and  the  pre* 
aence  of  her  troops  in  his  dominions. 
Yet  this  u  the  very  state  of  things*  to 
perpetuate  which  M.  Thiers  was  in- 
clined to  make  war  upon  all  Europe. 

From  this  time  forward*  though 
France  and  England  continued  to  act 
in  concert*  thoir  views  had  begun  to 
diverge.  France  had  bc^un  to  seek, 
in  the  exercise  of  her  influenee  over 
the  government  of  Egypt*  a  compen- 
sation for  that  which  Russia  had  ac- 
quired at  Constantinople*  and*  in  the 
support  of  this  power*  a  counterpoise 
to  that  which  Russia  was  supposed  to 
have  permanently  secured  to  herself 
by  her  intimate  alliance  with  Turkey. 
She  had  not,  it  is  true*  abandoned  the 
principle  of  the  necessity  of  maintain- 
ing the  independence  of  Turkey ; 
that  b»  its  existence  as  a  separate 
slate  in  Europe  under  the  reign- 
ing dynasty :  but  she  was  preparing 
to  give  a  new  interpretation  to  her  de- 
clared intention  to  maintain  its  integ- 
rity— she  was  reconciling  herself  to 
the  idea  of  seeing  it  exist  in  fragments* 
and  of  seeing  those  fragments  under 
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different  or  opposite  foreign  influ- 
ences. France  had  not  avowed  these 
views;  on  the  contrary*  she  appeared 
to  act  in  concert  with  England*  whose 
▼lews  had  a  different  tendency.  Eng- 
land* sensible  of  the  evils  resulting 
from  the  condition  of  Turkey — from 
her  division*  and  her  dependence  on 
Russian  protection — desired  to  see  her 
strong,  united,  and  emancipated  from 
the  exclusive  iniluenoe  of  any  'one 
foreign  power;  but,  regarding  as  a 
primary  object  the  maintenance  of  tho 
repose  of  Europe,  she  determined  to 
exert  all  her  influence  to  preserve 
things  as  they  were,  rather  than  hazard 
the  consequences  of  a  collision  between 
the  Sultan  and  the  Paslia ;  she  deter- 
mined fairly  to  try  the  experiment,  and 
to  endeavour  to  draw  from  the  Pasha  of 
Egypt  the  support  to  the  Sultan  which 
he  has  been  represented  as  able  and 
willing  to  afford.'  When,  in  spite  of 
her  exertions  to  bring  about  a  sincere 
reconciliation,  dissensions  arose  be- 
tveen  them,  she  announced  to  both* 
that  he  who  should  strike  the  first 
blow  would  be  regarded  as  an  enemy 
to  the  peace  of  Europe ;  and,  aided  by 
other  governments,  succeeded  for  a 
time  in  restraining  them  from  actual 
hostilities.  At  length,  Mohammed 
Ali  collected  a  numerous  army  near 
the  frontiers  of  his  government  in 
Syria*  and  this  movement  was  re- 
garded as  a  hostilo  demonstration  by 
the  Porte.  At  the  same  time*  the 
agents  of  the  Pasha  w^ere  found  in- 
triguing with  the  Arabs  of  Mesopota- 
mia, subject  to  Bagdad;  and  an  Egyp- 
tian force,  penetrating  through  the 
heart  of  Arabia,  violated  the  territory 
of  that  pashalic  from  tho  south-west, 
and  occupied  the  town  of  Graine*  at 
the  mouth  of  the  ancient  Palacopas, 
The  Sultan  was  thus  forced  to  prepare 
the  means  of  defending  himself  against 
menaced  hostility  on  cue  side*  and 
against  actual  invasion  on  the  other, 
Mohammed  Ali  had  now  also  openly 
announced  his  intention  to  assert 
his  own  independence,  and  by  these 
acts  of  contumacy  and  of  aggression 
had  violated  the  agreement  between 
him  and  the  Sultau,  which  had  been 
arranged  by  tho  mediation  of  England 
and  of  France. 

The  army  of  the  Sultan  crossed  the 
frontier,  and  the  Pasha,  trusting  to  the 
ignorance  which  prevailed  in  Europe 
of  his  proceedings  in  Arabia*  boldly 
declared  that  tho  Sultan  was  the  ag- 
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gressor— an  assertion  which  M.  Thiers 
has  confidently  repeated  in  his  corres- 
pondence. The  battle  of  Nezib^  in 
which  the  Turkish  army  was  routed, 
and  the  death  of  the  Sultan  Mahmoud, 
which  occurred  before  intelligence  of 
this  defeat  could  be  communicated  to 
him,  seemed  to  have  completed  the 
disasters  of  Turkey ;  but  the  measure 
of  her  misfortunes  was  not  yet  full. 
Her  fleet  deserted  to  the  rebel  Pasha, 
not  without  some  grave  suspicions 
that  the  French  admiral  had  connived 
at  the  defection. 

The  experiment  of  mdntaining  in 
harmony,  or  even  in  peace,  these  two 
rival  states  in  one  empire,  had  been 
tried,  and  had  signally  failed.  The 
avowed  objects  of  all  the  powers  of 
Europe  had  been  the  strength,  the 
integrity,  the  stability,  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Ottoman  empire. 
The  result  was  dismemberment,  de- 
gradation, and  disaster ;  defeat  of  her 
armies,  defection  of  her  fleet,  and  de- 
pendence on  Russia  for  protection. 
Europe,  and  especially  England,  was 
called  upon  to  repair  her  previous 
error.  The  treaty  of  Unkiar-Ske- 
lessi  had  not  expired ;  the  same  emer- 
gency which  had  before  carried  the 
Russians  to  Constantinople  seemed  to 
be  on  the  point  of  recurring  ;  Russia 
had,  by  treaty,  been  constituted  the 
avowed  protector  of  Turkey.  The 
advance  of  Ibrahim  Pasha  would  have 
been  the  signal  for  another  occupa- 
tion of  the  capital  by  Russian  troops, 
and  probably  for  the  renewal  of 
former  engagements,  which  might, 
perhaps,  have  perpetuated  the  exclu- 
sive protection  of  Russia.  England 
and  France  endeavoured  to  arrest  the 
march  of  the  victorious  army  of  Egypt ; 
and  France,  as  the  power  to  which 
the  Pasha  most  leaned,  and  in  whose 
views  towards  himself  he  had  the 
greatest  confidence,  interfered  most 
efliciently  to  dissuade  him  from  push- 
ing his  advantage,  and  thereby  for- 
cing Europe,  which  could  not  submit 
to  see  Turkey  destroyed,  at  once 
to  declare  against  him.  She  was  de- 
fiirous  to  prevent  the  Pasha  from  fur- 
nishing a  pretext  for  a  second  occupa* 
tion  of  Constantinople  by  a  Russian 
army,  and  preferred  arresting  him  in 
the  midst  of  his  success,  to  hazarding 
the  consequences  of  a  measure  which, 
in  the  event  of  his  adyance,  she  knew 
to  be  almost  inevitable.  So  important 
did  it  appear  to  France  and  to  Eng.^ 


land  that  Russia  should  not  be  per- 
mitted alone  to  assume  the  protection 
of  Constantinople,  and  to  occupy  so 
important  a  position,  that  the  propriety, 
in  that  event,  of  forcing  the  Darda- 
nelles was  discussed  between  them. 
M.  Thiers  asserts  it  was  proposed  by 
England,  and  rejected  by  Franco ; 
other  members  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment assure  us  it  was  proposed  by 
France,  and  rejected  by  England. 
By  whichever  it  was  proposed,  the  fact 
of  its  having  been  discussed  at  all,  is 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  importauce 
attached  by  both  to  the  preservation 
of  the  Turkish  capital  from  exclusive 
military  occupation  by  Russia,  and  to 
the  control  of  Mohammed  All's  move- 
ments, which  threatened  to  furnish  a 
pretext  for  such  a  proceeding. 

Though  the  Pasha  agreed  to  keep 
his  army  within  the  frontiers  of  his 
own  government,  he  refused  to  restore 
the  Turkish  fleet;  and  he  had  formally 
and  officially  intimated  his  intention 
to  declare  himself  independent.  But 
therepresentati ves  of  England,  France, 
Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  at  the 
court  of  the  Sultan,  by  a  collective 
note  announced  to  the  Porte  the  deter- 
mination of  their  governments  to  main- 
tain the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  cm* 
pire,  of  which  Mohammed  All  had 
formally  declared  his  intention  to  cf. 
feet  the  actual  and  permanent  dis- 
memberment. Thus  all  the  powers 
who  had  concurred  in  making  that 
communication  to  the  Porte,  were  at 
direct  issue  with  the  Pasha. 

Russia,  justify  ice;  herself,  no  doubt,, 
on  the  ground  of  her  defensive  alli- 
ance with  Turkey,'  of  the  permanent 
interest  she  had  in  maintaining  the 
tranquillity  of  a  neighbouring  state, 
and  in  preserving  her  relations  with 
the  Porte,  did  not  conceal  her  inten- 
tion to  interfere.  The  danger  of  per- 
mitting the  intervention  of  Russia 
alone  between  the  Sultan  and  his  vas- 
sal, was  felt  by  all  Europe ;  and  there 
was  little  reason  to  hope,  if  Russia 
proceeded  alone  to  act  on  her  avowed 
intention,  that  the  peace  of  Europe 
could  be  preserved.  England,  Aus- 
tria, and  Prussia  had  only  one  object  in 
yiew — to  preserve  the  integrity  and 
independence  of  the  Ottoman  empire, 
and  the  tranquillity  of  Europe,  of 
which  they  considered  that  integrity 
and  that  independence  as  necessary 
conditions.  But  France  had  other 
interests  at  stake.    While  she  sought 
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in  concert  with  the  three  powers 
aboTO  named,  to  exclade  Russia  from 
Constantinople,  and  had  pledged  her- 
self to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the 
Ottoman  empire,  her  sympathies,  her 
hopes,  and  her  wishes  were  not  the 
less  directed  to  Egypt  and  to  Syria. 
She  was  opposed  to  the  occupation  of 
Constantinople  by  Russia,  and  still 
more  to  the  march  of  a  Russian  army 
into  Asia  Minor,  not  merely  because 
it  might  bring  a  formidable  rival  to  the 
shcMvs  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  dis- 
turb the  balance  of  power  in  Europe 
uofaTourably  to  her ;  but  also  because 
it  would  shake  the  authority  of  Mo- 
hammed Ali,'and  threatened  to  de« 
stroy  the  hopes  she  had  indulged  of 
profiting  by  its  permanent  establish- 
ment. She  desired  to  see  Turkey 
rescued  from  the  exclusive  protection 
of  Russia ;  and  yet  she  dissuaded  her 
allies  from  depriving  Mohammed  Ali 
of  the  power  which  bad  rendered  that 
protection  necessary.  She  considered 
it  dangerous,  as  it  certainly  was,  that 
Russia  should  be  permitted  to  retain 
the  exclusive  protection  of  Turkey  ; 
but  then  she  evinced  a  desire  to  place 
herself  in  a  similar  position  with  re- 
spect to  Egypt  and  Syria.  Still  she 
never  declared  her  wishes:  on  the 
contrary,  her  government  professed 
its  entire  adherence  to  the  principles 
asserted  in  the  collective  note  of  the 
Five  Powers. 

England  had  from  the  first  declared 
her  conviction,  that  the  only  reasonable 
solution  of  the  question — the  only  ar« 
•  rangement  which  promised  security  to 
Turkey,  or  repose  to  Europe — was  the 
restoration  of  every  thing  excepting 
Egypt  to  the  immediate  government  of 
the  Sultan.  The  French  government 
admitted  that  this  would  be  the  most  de- 
sirable of  all  arrangements,  but  refused 
to  CO- operate  with  the  Allies  in  effect- 
ing it ;  first  assigning  as  her  reason,  that 
naval  means  would  be  inadequate  to 
effect  the  object  contemplated,  and 
that  the  march  of  an  European  army 
into  Turkey,  for  the  purpose  of  driving 
Mohammed  Ali  out  of  Syria,  would 
be  more  dangerous  to  the  independ- 
ence  of  Turkey  and  to  the  peace  of 
Europe,  than  the  present  state  of 
things  between  the  Sultan  and  the 
Pasha.  At  a  subsequent  time,  however, 
France  shifted  her  grounds  of  objec- 
tion to  the  plan — abandoned  her  own 
principle  of  the  danger  of  resorting 
to  force— expressed  her  readiness  to 
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co-operate  with  the  Allies  in  coercing 
Mohammed  Ali  if  he  should  reject 
certain  proposals  which  she  suggested, 
and  acknowledged  that  her  real  difii- 
culty  was  not  that  which  she  had  hith- 
erto put  forward,  but  one  which  aroso 
from  domestic  considerations; — that 
is,  from  the  opposition  any  such  mea- 
sures would  encounter  from  a  largo 
party  in  France.  But  finding  that  she 
could  not  persuade  the  Four  Powers 
to  agree  to  an  arrangement,  which,  by 
her  own  admission,  might  require  the 
employment  of  force  to  effect  it,  and 
which,  if  effected,  would  have  left 
matters  in  nearly  as  bad  a  state  aa 
before,  on  the  27th  September  1839, 
the  French  government  officially  com- 
municated its  plan,  in  opposition  to 
those  which  had  successively  been 
proposed  to  it  by  the  Four  Powers ; 
and  when  we  compare  that  plan  with 
the  principles  which  the  French  go- 
vernment had  maintained,  and  still 
continued  to  profess,  it  certainly  does 
require  some  ingenuity  to  reconcile 
them. 

Lord  Palmerston,  in  his  note  of  the 
31st  August,  refers  to  a  despatch  from 
Marshal  Soult  of  the  17th  July  1639, 
which  was  communicated  officially  to 
the  Four  Powers; — to  the  collective 
note  of  the  27th  July  1839,  signed  by 
the  representative  of  France,  as  well 
as  by  those  of  the  other  Powers,  and 
presented  to  the  Porte;  and  to  the 
speech  of  the  King  of  the  French  to 
his  Chambers  in  December  1859^- 
and  says : — "  In  these  documents  the 
French  government  declared  its  de- 
termination to  maintain  the  integrity 
and  independence  of  the  Ottoman 
empire  under  its  present  dynasty,  as 
an  essential  element  of  the  balance  of 
power,  and  as  a  security  for  tho  pre- 
servation of  peace ;  and  it  also  asserted 
in  Marshal  Soult's  despatch  its  reso- 
lution to  oppose,  by  all  its  means  of 
action  and  influence,  every  combina- 
tion which  might  be  hostile  to  that 
integrity  and  independence."  Yet,  in 
little  more  than  two  months  after  the 
gallant  marshal  had  penned  this  com- 
prehensive and  unequivocal  announce- 
ment of  the  views  and  intentions  of 
France,  tho  French  government 
proposed,  as  a  means  of  securing  the 
integrity  and  independence  of  Turkey 
"  that  Mehemet  Ali  should  be  made 
hereditary  governor  of  Egypt,  and  of 
the  whole  of  Syria,  and  governor  for 
life  of  Candia^  giving  up  nothing  but 
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Arabia  and  the  district  of  A  dan  a. 
The  French  government,  howeveri 
did  not  say  that  it  knew  that  Mehe- 
met  Ali  would  consent  even  to  this 
arrangement ;  nor  did  it  declare  that, 
if  he  should  refuse  to  accept  it,  Franco 
would  join  in  coercive  measures  to 
compel  him  to  do  so." 

"To  this  plan,"  (says  Lord  Palmer- 
ston)  "of  course  her  Majesty's  govern- 
ment could  not  consent,  because  it 
would  be  even  more  ohjeclionable  than 
the  present  state  of  things ;  inasmuch 
as,  by  giving  Mohammed  Ali  a  logal 
and  hereditary  title  to  a  third  of  tlie 
Ottoman  empire,  which  he  now  only 
occupied  by  force,  it  would  at  once  be 
a  virtual,  and  would  at  no  distant  time 
be  a  real  dismemberment  of  that 
empire.'* 

But  tho  French  proposition  involved 
another  absurdity,  which  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  does  not  notice.  To  give  np  Ara- 
bia  and  to  retain  Syria,  Was  virtually 
to  retain  both.  The  French  govern- 
ment could  not  be  ignorant  that,  so 
long  as  Mohammed  Ali  retained  both 
Egypt  and  Syria,  it  was  folly  to  talk 
of  tlie  Sultan's  holding  Arabia.  Tho 
whole  amount  of  concession,  therefore, 
which  the  French  government  desired 
to  see  Mohammed  Ali  make  to  his  so- 
Tereign,  was  the  immediate  surrender 
of  Adana,and  the  reversion  of  Candia 
on  the  death  of  the  Pasha ;  in  return 
for  which  the  Sultan  and  his  allies 
were  expected  to  consent  to  the  formal 
and  legal  dismemberment  of  Ttirkoy. 

We  leave  it  to  the  French  diplo- 
matists to  reconcile  their  declared  in- 
tentions with  the  manner  in  which 
they  proposed  to  effect  them*. 

Here  the  negotiation  with  France 
ought,  perhaps,  to  have  ended.  **  But 
her  Majesty's  government,  in  order 
to  prove  its  anxious  desire  to  come  to 
an  understanding  with  France  on  theso 
matters,  stated  that  it  would  waive  its 
well-founded  objection  to  any  exten- 
sion of  Mehemet  All's  authority 
beyond  Fgypt,  and  would  join  the 
French  government  in  recommending 
to  the  Sultan  to  give  to  Mehemet  Ali, 
in  addition  to  the  Pashalic  of  Egypt, 
the  administration  of  the  lower  part  of 
Syria,  provided  that  France  would 
engage  to  co-operate  with  tho  Four 
Powers  in  coercive  measures  if  Me- 
hemet Ali  should  refuse  this  offer." 

**  This  proposal,  however,  was  de- 
clined by  the  French  government*  and 
that  government  now  declared  that  it 
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could  not  possibly  co-operate  In  any 
coercive  measures  against  Mehemet 
Ali,  and  could  not  therefore  be  a  party 
to  any  arrangement  to  which  Mehe- 
met Ali  should  not  spontaneously 
consent." 

It  was  now  sufficiently  obvious,  that 
whatever  might  be  the  views  or  wishes 
of  the  French  government,  France 
was  determined  to  do  nothing  towards 
adjusting  the  differences  between  tho 
Sultan  and  his  subject,  which  could 
in  any  wise  tend  to  improve  the  posi- 
tion of  Turkey ;  and  that,  if  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Ottoman  empire  was  to 
be  preserved,  it  must  be  without  the 
intervention  of  France,  or  even  in  op- 
position to  her  wishes. 

She  had  increased  more  and  more 
the  distance  which  separated  her  from 
the  Four  Powers,  while  they  had  been 
advancing  towards  her ;  and  she  had 
put  it  beyond  all  doubt  that  shb  valued 
more  the  strength  and  stability  of 
Mohammed  Ali's  government,  than 
she  did  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman 
empire,  which  she  had  engaged  to 
maintain.  But  hitherto  she  had  con- 
tented herself  with  refusing  to  co-oper- 
ate in  any  coercive  measures  against 
the  Pasha  of  Egypt. 

This  was  tho  state  of  things  when 
M.  Thiers  came  into  oflSce.  He  had 
been  at  the  head  of  the  new  govern- 
ment abont  two  months,  when  a  fresh 
overture  and  a  new  concession  to  the 
wishes  of  France  was  made  through 
31.  Guizot.  To  the  lower  part  of 
Syria  it  was  now  proposed  to  add  the 
fortress  of  St  Jean  D'Acre,  to  be  held 
for  life  by  Mohammed  Ali.  Bat  at 
the  same  time  it  was  intimated  that 
neither  England  nor  Austria  would 
consent  to  recommend  the  grant  of 
hereditary  tenure  to  Mohammed  Ali, 
in  regard  to  any  part  of  Syria ;  and 
M.  Guizot  was  informed  that  this  was 
the  nttnost  extent  to  which  the  Four 
Powers  could  go  in  the  way  of  con- 
cession, in  order  to  obtain  the  co- 
operation of  France,  and  that  it  was 
therefore  their  last  offer. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  this  was 
a  negotiation  between  the  Four  Powers 
on  the  one  side,  and  France  on  the 
other,  for  the  purpose  of  arranging 
the  terms  on  which  France  "ifrould  Con- 
sent to  CO. operate  with  them,  in  oblige 
ing  Mohammed  Ali  to  evacuate  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  Sultan's  territory 
which  he  held  by  force,  and  in  coer- 
cing him  if  necessary.      It  waa  not 
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a  negotiation  with  Blohamnied  Alij 
to  know   what    would   satisfy  him. 
The  question  was  not  what  he  would 
agree  to  give  up,  but  what  tho  Sultan 
and  the  Five  Powers  of  Europe  should 
permit  him  to  retain.     It  was  a  nego- 
tiation based  upon  tne  collective  note 
b/  which  the   Five  Powers  had  an- 
nounced their  union,  for  the  purpose 
of  adjusting  this  question,  and  in  which 
they  had  called  upon  the  Sultan  to  ao- 
stain  from  any  separate  negotiation 
with    Mohammed   All.       This  was, 
therefore,  a  question  which   France 
had  to  decide  for  herself  on  its  own 
merits — on  her  own  view  of  what  was 
just  and  expedient — and  calculated  to 
effect  the  objects  which  the  Five  Powers 
had  originally  united  to  accomplish. 
But  what  was  the  course  pursued  by 
M.    Thiers?    He  immediately  com- 
municated this  new  proposition  to  the 
Pasha  of  Egypt,  consulted  with  him  as 
to  the  propriety  of  accepting  it,  and 
ultimately    rejected  it    because    the 
Pasha  had  rejected  i^ ;  thus  making 
common  cause  with  Mohammed  Ali, 
without  having  given  any  warning  of 
bis  intentions,  and  at  a  time  when  he 
left   Turkey  and  tho  Four  Powers, 
who  were  negotiating  with  France  for 
her  co-operation,  to  believe  that  the 
French  government  might  still  be  in- 
duced to  eo- operate  with  them,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  concession  they  had 
made  to  her   wishes.      That   there 
might  be  no  donbt  of  the  perfect  un- 
derstanding between  the  French  go** 
Temment  and  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  in 
their  opposition  to  the  views  of  the 
Four    Powers,    M.    Thiers  rejected 
the  proposal  that  had  been  made  to 
France,  on  the  express  ground  that 
*'  Mohammed  Ali  would  not  consent 
to  any  division  of  Syria,  unless  com- 
pelled thereto  by  force.    That  France 
wonld  not  co-operate  \ti  the  employ- 
ment offeree  against  Mohammed  Ali 
for  sneh  a  purpose ;  and   therefore 
France  could  not  be  a  party  to  the 
proposed  arrangement."  But  this  was 
not  all.     Tiie  French  ambassador  at 
Constantinople  secretly  endeavoured 
to  persuade  the  Sultan  to.  disregard 
the  advice  of  the   Five  Powers— of 
which  France  herself  was  one— to  ab- 
atain  from  any  direct  negotiation  with 
Mohammed  AH,  and  to  make  no  ar- 
rangement with  the  Pasha  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  Five  Powers  ; 
and  "earnestly  and  repeatedly  pressed 
the  Porte  to  negotiate  directlpr  with 
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Mohammed  Ali,  and  to  make  an  ar- 
rangement with  the  Pasha,  not  only 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  other 
Four  Powers.,  but  under  the  single 
mediation  of  France,  and  according  to 
the  particular  views  of  the  French 
government"— that  is,  in  direct  op- 
position to  the  views  of  the  Four 
Powers.  M.  Thiers,  so  long  as  he 
was  in  office,  denied  the  truth  of  this 
statement;  he  even  instructed  the 
French  ambassador  in  London  oflS- 
cially  to  deny.it;  and  he  affected  ^reat 
indignation  when heleamed  that hisne- 
gatiou  of  the  fact  had  not  been  believed : 
but  since  he  has  been  out  of  office,  if 
his  speeches  have  been  truly  reported, 
he  has  not  only  admitted  the  truth, 
but  he  has  attempted  to  justify  the 
proceeding.  Of  the  fact  there  can  be 
no  doubt ;  yet  this  same  M.  Thiers  has 
the  folly  to  talk  of  France  having  been 
deceived  by  England,  and  to  speak 
loftily  of  making  every  sacrifice  to 
maintaiii  the  honour  of  France  I 

France  had  thus  separated  herself 
from  the  Four  Powers,  by  attelnpting 
to  negotiate,  under  her  own  exclusive 
mediation,  ah  arrangement  of  the  differ- 
ences between  the  Sultan  and  Moham- 
med Ali,  which  was  entirely  opposed  to 
the  viewsof  the  Powers  with  wnomshe 
had  united  herself  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  that  arrangement— she  had 
separated  hefself  from  them,  by  uni- 
iing  herself  with  Monandmed  Ali  in 
opposition  to  the  interests  of  the  Sul- 
tan, and  in  furtheraiice  of  the  disinem- 
bermeht  df  Turkey ;  and  she  had  per- 
haps still  more  effectually  separated 
herself  from  them,  by  altempting  to  do 
these  things  in  secret,  while  she  was 
professing  a  desire  to  co-operaie  with 
the  other  Powers  for  the  arrangement  of 
the  differences  betweeii  the  Pasha  and 
his  sovereign.    M.  Thiers  did  not  even 
leaye  to  himself  the  shelter  of  the  sub-^ 
tcrfuge,  that  the  policy  of  Frathce  had 
been  changed  with  the  .change  of  her 
ministry.     If  he  had  decided  on  ex- 
tricating France  from  the  embarrass- 
ment qf  all    concurrence    with  the 
other  rowers  in  their  fuiure  proceed- 
ings, it  was  his  duty  to  have  announced 
that  decision  to  them.     If  he  proposed 
still  to  negotiate  with  them,  for  the 
purpose  of  endeavouring  to  discpier 
some  middle  course  on  which  they 
could  agree', to  co-operate,  what  could 
be  more  dishonest  than  to  preserve  the 
semblance  of  such  a  negotiation,  while 
he  was  endeavouring  to  circmnyent 
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them  by  secret  negotiatioDs  at  Con- 
stantinople and  Alexandria  ? 

On  the  28th  of  ApriU  M.  Guizof, 
tho  ambassador  sent  to  England  under 
M.  Thiers's  government,  vrote  to  the 
Turkbhambassadorin London :  ''The 
undersigned  has  the  honour  to  inform 
H.  £.  the  ambassador  of  the  Sublime 
Porte,  that  in  conformity  with  in- 
structions ho  has  received  from  the 
King's  government,  he  is  ready  to 
seek,  (recA^rc^er,)  with  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Courts  of  Austria,  Great 
Britian,  Prussia,  and  Russia>  the  best 
means  to  bring  about  in  the  £ast  an 
arrangement  which  may  put  an  end 
to  a  state  of  things  so  contrary  to  the 
common  wish  of  the  Five  Powers, 
and  to  the  interests  of  the  Ottoman 
Porte." 

M.  Thiers  was  therefore,  through 
the  ambassador  of  his  government  in 
England,  leading  the  Porte  and  tho 
Four  Powers  to  hope,  that  some  plan 
might  be  devised  by  which  France 
should  co-operate  with  them  for  the 
arrangement  of  these  matters;  and 
the  way  in  which  he  set  about  effect- 
ing this  object  was,  to  enter  upon  se- 
cret and  separate  negotiations  to  ren  • 
der  such  an  arrangement  impossible,  to 
disconcert  their  plans,  to  dismember  the 
Ottoman  empire,  to  place  the  Sultan 
at  the  feet  of  Mohammed  Ali,  and  to 
encourage  the  Pasha,  by  assurances  of 
tho  concurrence  of  France  in  his 
views,  to  reject  such  proposals  as  he 
knew  the  Four  Powers,  on  behalf  of 
the  Sultan,  intended  to  propose  to 
him.  And  yet  he  pretends  to  say  that 
England  separated  herself  from 
France  suddenly,  unexpectedly,  un- 
courteously,  deceitfully.  But  M. 
Thiers  flattered  himself  that  his  in- 
trigues  had  not  been  discovered,  and 
he  affected  still  to  be  carrying  on  a 
negotiation  for  arranging  a  perfect  un- 
derstaj;tding  between  France  and  the 
Four  Powers  as  to  the  means  by  which, 
what  he  still  represented  as  their 
common  objects,  were  to  be  accom- 
plished. He  had  rejected  what  had 
been  announced  to  him  as  the  ultima- 
tum of  England  and  the  Powers  that 
acted  with  her ;  but  bo  had  the  folly  to 
imagine  that  England  would  not  so- 
parate  herself  from  France,  even  after 
France  had  separated  herself  from 
England. 

But  M.  Thiers,  in  his  extreme  cle- 
verness— as  clever  men  who  are  not 
very  honest  will  sometimes  do — out- 
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witted  himself.  He  believed,  and  was 
led  to  believe  by  some  who  ought  to 
have  known  better,  that  the  popular 
feeling  in  England  in  favour  o  tho 
French  alliance  was  so  strong,  that 
whatever  might  be  the  views  of  France 
in  regard  to  this  Eastern  question — 
however  widely  they  might  differ  from 
those  of  tho  British  government— be 
had  only  to  maintain  his  ground,  and 
prosecute  his  own  scheme ;  for  that  no 
British  minbter  could  venture  to  \ 
hazard  a  separation  from  France  on  ^ 
this  or  any  other  question,  without 
being  overthrown  and  routed  by  the 
indignation  of  tho  people  of  England. 
"  We  have  been  told  that  Russia,  de- 
sirous to  put  England  and  France  at 
variance,  fostered  these  delusions  in 
the  mind  of  M.  Thiers ;  but  though 
Russia  has  many  sins  to  answer  for, 
and  though  the  bear  is  every  where  a 
dangerous  animal,  we  are  not  inclined 
to  think  it  was  the  Great  Bear  that 
misled  M.  Thiers  on  this  occasion. 
We  rather  think  it  must  have  been 
some  cub  of  our  own  rearing."  How- 
ever this  may  be,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  M.  Thiers  was  deceived — that  he 
permitted  himself,  notwithstanding  the 
warnings  that  had  been  given,  not 
only  that  the  Four  Powers  had  deter- 
mined to  make  no  further  concessions 
to  France,  but  that  they  had  decided 
to  proceed  without  the  co-operation  of 
France,  if  that  could  not  be  obtained 
on  the  terms  they  had  proposed — not- 
withstanding the  course  ho  bad  him- 
self taken  at  Alexandria  and  at  Con- 
stantinople, so  obviously  leading,  if 
discovered,  to  an  immediate  decision 
on  the  part  of  the  Four  Powers  to  pro- 
ceed at  once  with  the  measures,  the 
execution  of  which  was  only  suspend- 
ed because  they  hoped  to  induce 
France  to  co-operate  in  carrying  them 
into  effect — notwithstanding  all  these 
things,  M.  Thiers,  we  verily  believe, 
was  deceived — but  deceived  only  by 
bis  own  vanity  and  folly,  and  those  of 
his  friends. 

Lord  Palmerston  calmly  pursued 
his  course,  neither  irritated  by  the 
chicanery  of  M.  Thiers  nor  dismayed 
by  the  secession  of  France. .  He  knew 
that  there  was  no  Englishman  of  any 
class  whose  opinion  was  worth  asking, 
who  would  not  have  rejected  with 
scorn  any  proposal  to  truckle  to  a 
foreign  power,  or  who  would  be  in- 
flaenced  by  considerations  of  party  to 
oppose  what  he  conscientiously  be- 
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llieved  to  be  for  the  honour  and  the 
ImtaesXs  of  his  own  country  and  of 
'  Europe. 

England  had  at  all  times  regret- 
ted the  position   in    which  Turkey 
had  been   placed   since    Mohammed 
All  had  occnpied  Syria.     Believing 
that  the  independence  and  the  integ- 
rity of  that  empire,  which  was  acknow- 
ledged by  all  to  bo  necessary  to  the 
tranqoiUity  of  the  world ,  had  been 
perilled   by  the   ambition    and    the 
rapacity  of  that  chief>  she  desired  to 
tee  him  restrained  within  liiLlts  con* 
sistent  with  the  repose,  the  security, 
and  tho  freedom    of  action    of  the 
Turkish  government ;  and  feeling  that 
ibe  force  of  public  opinion  in  Europe, 
and  the  weight  of  the  alJiances  which 
the  influence  of  that  opinion  had  en- 
abled her  to  form,  pnt  it  in  her  power 
to  do  a  great  act  of  justice,  and  to  re- 
place the  affairs  of  the  East  in  a  posi- 
tion which  all  parties  had  united  in 
considering   desirable,  if  attainable; 
she  set  her  seal  to  the  work,  and  on 
tho  15th  Jnly  the  treaty  was  signed, 
which  defined  what  were  to  be  the 
fatnre  relations  of  the  Pasha  of  Egypt 
with  his  master — which  decided  that 
the  quarrels  between  them,  whatevt;r 
inducements    -any    particular   power 
might  hare  to  foment  or  to  perpetuate 
them,  should  not  continue  to  be  a  con- 
stautsource  of  irritation  and  of  alarm  to 
Europe^ — that  the   Ottoman  empire 
should  cease  to  be  under  tho  protec- 
tion of  only  one  power,  and  should  in 
future  have  for  its  guardians  all  the 
powers  who  were  interested  in  main- 
taining it — that  tho  people  of  Syria, 
weary  of  the  tyranny  under  which 
they  bad  been  groaning,  should  be  re- 
stored to  the  milder  sway  of  the  sove- 
reign, their  desertion  of  whom  they 
had  expiated  by  years  of  misery  and 
degradation— and  which,  above  all, 
exhibited    to    the    turbulent    spirits, 
whom    nothing    but    anarchy  could 
please  and  nothing  bnt  rapine  could 
satisfy,  an  union  of  nations  mightier 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  combined, 
ranged  in  defence  of  justice,  of  order, 
and  of  general  security  and  peace. 
United,  it  istme,  but  for  a  special  pur- 
pose, yet  proving  the  possibility  of 
sach  an  union,  whenever  the  repose  of 
the  world  should  be  threatened,  or 
when  the  nstlessness  of  the  ambi- 
tions, or  the  excited  passions  of  licen- 
tious men  should  again  call  them  to** 
getber  to  protect  ^e  peaceful^  the  in« 


dustrious,  and  the  good,  against  the 
aggresbions  of  the  violent,  tho  rapa- 
cious, and  the  unprincipled. 

M.  Thiers  found,  when  it  was  al- 
ready past  remedy,  that  he  had  played 
a  game  too  cunning  to  be  wise — that 
he  had  left  to  Franco  neither  allies  to 
support  her,  nor  the  consciousness  of 
having  acted  a  high  and  generous 
part  to  sustain  her.  Ho  felt  that  he 
had  degraded  the  gallant  and  chival- 
rous nation,  over  whose  destinies  ho 
presided  for  a  time,  to  the  level  of 
his  own  petty  proceedings; — without 
the  calmness  of  courage,  he  hurriedly 
prepared  for  war — without  tho  firm- 
ness of  virtue,  he  shrank  from  tho 
contest.  He  failed  even  in  that  mo- 
ment of  enthusiasm  to  identify  himself 
with  the  exalted  amongst  his  follows; 
and  having  proved  himself  unequal  to 
the  emergency,  slunk  back  to  lead  the 
crowd  of  revolutionary  demagogues 
and  mercenary  adventurers,  to  which, 
notwithstanding  his  eminence  as  a 
writer,  and  his  success  as  a  politician, 
it  is  obvious  he  had  always  belonged. 

We  compare,  with  a  pride  unabated  ; 
by  any  paltry  distinctions  of  party,  the  ( 
whole  conduct,  character,  and  bearing 
of  the  Biitish  Minister,  as  exhibited 
in  tlieso  transactions,  with  thoso  of  tho 
Minister  of  France.     It  is  not  the  su- 
perior judgment  and  talent  displayed, 
though  that  is  sufficiently  conspicu- 
ous. Neither  is  it  the  loftier,  the  more 
dignified,  or,  to  use    an  exclusively 
Englii>h  expression,  the  more  gentle- 
manlike   tone    of    his    proceedings, 
though  that  too  is  remarkable ;  but  it 
is  the  more  exalted  morality,  the  higher 
standard  of  honesty  and  truth,  which 
marks  the  difforenco  not  only  in  the  . 
men,  but  in  the  nations  which  are  to  \ 
judge  them. 

On  the  27th  of  June,  M.  Guizot  in- 
timated to  Lord  Palmerston  that  M. 
Thiers  had  rejected  the  ultimatum  of 
the  Four  Powers,  on  the  express 
ground  that  it  was  not  agreeable  to 
Mohammed  All.  On  the  15th  July,  tho 
treaty  was  signed.  On  the  17th,  it 
was  communicated  officially  to  M. 
Guizot,  for  the  information  of  bis  go- 
vernment;  and  as  soon  as  it  was 
known  in  France,  M.  Thiers  and  his 
organs  shouted  their  war-whoop, 
which  was  echoed  back  from  all  parts 
of  the  country.     The  revolutionary 

Eress, whose  mntterings,  like  the  rum- 
ling  in  the  depths  of  a  volcano,  had 
for  some  time  been  giving  portentous 
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warning^  of  eTil  to  come^  exploded  in 
an  eruption  of  mud  and  filth,  heaping 
upon  England  and  every  thing  Eng- 
lish,  a  profusion  of  thq  most  oppro- 
brious abuse ;  and  the  foremost^  the 
foulest,  the  fiercest,  and  the  most  false, 
were  the  organs  of  M.  Thiers,  the 
French  Minister,  which  could  not  have 
the  excuse  of  ignorance  to  palliate  their 
malignity.  Every  artifice  was  resorted 
to,  every  bad  feeling  was  appealed  to,  for 
the  purpose  of  infiaming  the  passions 
of  the  multitude.  The  people  of  France 
were  told  that  they  had  been  insulted, 
that  their  interests  were  endangered, 
that  they  had  been  deceived,  deserted, 
and  betrayed  by  England,  and  that  the 
Four  Powers  had  united  chiefly  for 
the  purpose  of  degrading  France  to 
the  position  of  a  second-rate  power. 
For  a  moment  the  majority  of  the 
French  nation  seemed  to  bo  deceived 
by  the  clamour,  and  the  cry  "to  arms," 
became  all  bnt  general.  The  Eng- 
lish families  residiog  in  France  were 
hooted,  insulted,  and  threatened  with 
violence  by  the  populace ;  some  unof« 
fending  individuals  were  actually  pelt- 
ed in  the  streets,  only  because  they 
were  English.  Fresh  levies  were 
ordered — credits  for  large  sums  of 
money  were  opened — the  military  and 
naval  arsenals,  cannon  founderies,  and 
powder  manufactories,  were  actively 
engaged  night  and  day  in  preparing 
the  army  and  the  navy  of  Franco  for 
war.  Paris  was  to  be  fortified,  and  the 
work  was  commenced.  Cavalry  horses 
were  purchased  from  all  quarters, 
and  the  army  was  to  be  raised  to  near- 
ly a  million  of  men.  The  navy  of 
France  was  at  that  time  supposed 
to  be  stronger  in  the  Mediterranean 
than  that  of  England,  and  it  was 
loudly  called  upon  to  vindicate  the 
honour  of  the  country,  by  attacking 
and  destroying  the  British  fleet,  but 
this  was  bejhre  the  fall  of  Acre,  Eu- 
rope looked  on  for  some  time  in  as- 
tonishment at  the  tumult — at  a  whole 
nation  apparently  converted  into  a 
frantic  mob — ^and  as  it  was  hardly  pos- 
sible to  believe  that  so  much  excite- 
ment could  have  been  produced  with- 
out provocation,  men  began  to  doubt 
whether  somO  grave  insult  had  not 
been  offered,  or  some  serious  injury 
inflicted  upon  France.  They  doubted 
whether  p^ace  could  now  be  preser- 
ved, because  they  imagined  that  there 
must  be  some  cause  for  war. 
Then  came  the  explanations*  France 
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declared  her  desire  to  maintain  peace 
and  the  balance  of  power,  but  conti- 
nued to  prepare  for  war.  She  com* 
plained  of  not  having  been  allowed 
another  last  opportunity  to  join  the 
allies;  but  did  not  renounce  the  views 
which  had  made  that  union  for  the  ob- 
jects in  question  impossible.  She  re- 
newed her  refuted  arguments  against 
the  course  which  the  Four  Powen 
had  decided  to  take,  and  declared  that 
she  was  no  longer  pledeed  to  use  her 
moral  influence  in  furtherance  of  the 
objects  of  a  treaty  in  which  she  had  no 
part.  She  complained  ofno  insult,  of  no 
injury,  of  no  rights  invaded,  of  no  pre- 
viously established  or  admitted  prin- 
ciples violated.  She  contented  herself 
with  objecting  to  the  plan  of  the  Four 
Powers  exclusively  on  the  ground  of 
the  difficulty  and  uncertainty  of  its 
execution,  and  the  dangers  which  she 
apprehended  from  these  causes,  not  to 
France— not  to  Mohammed  All — but 
to  Turkey,  and,  as  an  ultimate  conse- 
quence, to  the  peace  of  Europe.  In  her 
first  communication,  therefore,  after 
the  signature  of  the  treaty,  she  took 
precisely  the  same  ground  she  bad 
taken  before.  She  introduced  no  new 
element  into  the  discussion.  She  put 
forward  no  new  ground  of  differ- 
ence with  the  Four  Powers ;  the  only 
change  in  their  relative  positions  was 
this,  that  they  had  actually  signed  a 
treaty  which  they  had  given  her  to 
understand  they  would  conclude  with- 
out her,  if  she  continued  to  retain  the 
opinions  which  she  avowed  she  did  re- 
tain. There  was  therefore  no  obvious 
cause  for  all  the  excitement  of  the 
people,  or  the  virulence  of  the  press* 
or  the  warlike  preparations  of  the 
government  of  France.  Having  re- 
peatedly been  warned,  that  if  the  co- 
operation of  France  could  not  be  ob- 
tained, the  Four  Powers  would  pro- 
ceed without  it ;  if  she  had  intended  in 
that  event  to  arm,  she  ought  unques- 
tionably to  have  given  notice  of  that 
intention ;  and  the  Four  Powers  had  a 
better  right  to  complain  of  their  having 
been  unprepared  for  the  course  France 
had  taken,  than  she  had  to  say  that  she 
was  unprepared  for  the  conclusion  of 
the  treaty  ;  for  she  had  been  informed 
of  the  probability  of  that  event,  and 
had  given  no  intimation  of  any  inten- 
tion to  assume  a  warlike  attitude  if  it 
should  occur.  But  she  had  done 
something  else.  She  had  made  it 
plain  that  ner  teal  otjects  were  differ- 
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eiit  from  her  aTowed  objects.  She 
bid  made  it  impdBSible  to  belieTe  that 
her  sole  object^  or  even  her  main  ob- 
Jeety  was  to  maintain  the  integrity  and 
the  independence  of  Turkey ;  for  it  was 
impossible  to  believe  either  that  the 
plan  she  proposed  would  conduce  to 
that  result,  or  that  she  could  be  so 
much  deceived  as  to  imagine  that  it 
woald.  No  doubt  could  remain  that 
her  government  conceived  it  had  an 
interest  in  securing  to  Mohammed  Ali 
hie  power  and  his  possessions,  which 
could  not  be  (bunded  on  a  desire  to  main- 
tain the  Integrity  and  the  independence 
of  Turkey ;  because  the  means  by  which 
that  interest  was  to  be  maintained  or 
established  Were  incompatible  with 
either,  though  it  must  have  been  re- 
garded as  more  valuable  to  France  than 
both.  She  had  thus  given  the  only  in- 
telligible ground  of  suspicion,  and  she 
add^  to  it  the  only  comprehensible 
eause  of  offence  that  had  been  given  in 
the  course  of  the  whole  proceedings, 
hy  making  covert  attempts  to  frustrate 
the  objects  of  the  Fonr  Powers  in  the 
midst  of  a  negotiatloni  which  she  car- 
ried on  professedly  for  the  purpose  of 
devising  some  plan  which  all  could 
a^^ree  to  aid  in  accomplishing. 

If  all  hope  of  coming  io  any  under- 
standing  with  the  Four  Powers  was 
aTowedly  at  an  end,  then  she  can  have 
no  right  t6  complain  that  she  was  not 
again  invited  to  join  with  them  be* 
fore  the  treaty  was  signed.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  she  entertained  a  desire, 
and  thought  there  was  any  hope  of 
coming  toari  understanding,  she  could 
have  no  right  to  attempt  by  secret 
TBeans,  and  pending  the  negotiations, 
to  carry  out  her  own  views  in  direct 
oppositiou  to  those  of  the  Fonr  Powers ; 
but  they  had  an  undoubted  right,  when 
they  discovered  these  proccediDg^  to 
assume  that  all  negotiations  with 
France  to  obtain  her  co-operation  were 
useless — ^tbat  to  remove  them  would 
be  inshicerfe  and  undignified — a  mere 
mockery — that  they  had  in  fact  been 
terminated  by  acts  of  her  on^n  govern- 
ment, so  unqnestionable  in  their  moral 
characier,  that  h^i  Minister,  whtle  he 
remained  in  office,  never  ventiired  to 
avow  tfaetn. 

The  warlike  preparations  of  France 
were  carried  on  witn  increasing  enei'gy 
and  activity,  and  it  became  obvious 
that  M.  Thiers  had  excited  passions 
he  could  not  control— that  he  had  put 
hi  motion  a  power  he  could  not  re- 
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strain.  But  it  was  also  questionable 
whether  he  desired  to  restrain  it.  He 
had  been  carried  into  power  on  the 
rising  tide  of  popular  excitement,  in 
opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  sove« 
reign,  who  submitted  to  a  constitu* 
tional  necessity  when  he  called  upon 
him  to  form  an  administration.  He 
was  aware  that  not  only  the  Court, 
but  the  great  mass  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent and  the  most  respectable  of  the 
French  people  were  opposed  to  him ; 
and,  seeking  to  strengthen  himself 
against  these  influences,  he  bid  higher 
and  higher  for  the  support  of  the  re- 
volutionary party — of  all  the  turbulent 
and  the  discontented — of  all  who  were 
the  enemies  of  established  order  and 
peace— till  at  length  he  found  that  he 
must  either  prepare  to  go  to  every  ex- 
tremity they  might  demand,  or  to  lose 
the  hold  he  had  on  the  only  part  of 
the  nation  that  adhered  to  him.  The 
whole  scheme  of  his  government  had, 
from  the  first,  been  founded  on  keep- 
ing alive  popular  excitement,  by  re- 
viving revolutionary  associations,  and 
reminiscences  of  the  military  successes 
of  the  empire.  With  this  view,  he 
had  devised  the  scheme  of  bringing  to 
France  the  body  of  Napoleon.  He 
fancied  that,  by  flattering  the  vanity 
of  the  nation,  and  by  setting  himself 
up  as  a  leader  of  the  peoploi  as  the 
representative  of  the  revolution  and 
the  eulogist  of  the  empire,  he  could 
identify  himself  with  the  love  of  glory 
which  is  inherent  in  the  nation,  and 
thus  perpetuate  his  own  influence,  and 
control  or  overawe  the  Court,  and 
become  a  sort  of  little  substantive 
power  in  Europe.  But  M.  Thiers 
had  neither  the  position  nor  the  talents 
which  were  required  to  play  the  game 
he  proposed  to  himself.  He  imagined 
that,  when  he  produced  a  great  move- 
ment, he  was  exerting  a  great  power ; 
he  forgot  that  the  evidence  of  real 
power  is  not  so  much  to  produce  as  to 
control  a  great  movement,  and  to 
direct  it  to  the  accomplishment  of 
great  objects.  He  had  indulged  in 
dreains  of  grand  projects  in  various  . 
quarters,  and  had  fancied  that,  by  his 
superior  diplomacy  alone,  he  could 
counteract  the  phms  for  the  pacifica- 
tion of  the  East,  which  his  predeces- 
sors had  been  conteiit  with  rejecting 
ae  not  suited  to  the  views  of  France. 
Finding  his  intrigues  discovered,  his 
diplomacy  unsuccessftili  the  Four 
Powers  unhed  by  a  formal  treaty. 
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and  their  plan  of  operations  matured^ 
he  fancied  that  by  assuming  a  threat- 
ening attitude — by  preparations  for 
war  on  a  great  scale — by  exciting  the 
spirit  of  military  enterprize,  and  the 
hope  of  conquest  in  France,  he  could 
overawe  the  more  cautious  of  tho 
Four  Powers,  and  break  up  tho  coali- 
tion. He  did  not  perceive  that  the 
preparations  he  was  making,  and  the 
ro- appearance  in  Franco  of  that  spirit 
which  had  carried  war  into  every  king- 
dom, into  every  district,  almost  into 
every  hamlet  in  Europe,  could  not  fail 
to  make  the  Four  Powers  unite  more 
closely  for  their  own  defence ;  and  that 
of  all  the  means  he  could  have  devised 
to  give  permanence  to  that  alliance, 
and  to  place  it  in  opposition  to  France, 
not  merely  on  the  Eastern  question, 
but  more  permanently  for  the  protec- 
tion of  Europe  against  the  spirit  which 
France  was  evincing  under  the  excite- 
ment ho  had  produced,  none  could  be 
more  effectual  than  those  which  he  de- 
sired to  employ.  This  was  one  of  tho 
fundamental  errors  of  M.  Thiers*s  po- 
licy— an  error  if  he  desired  peace,  a 
more  fatal  error  if  he  desired  war. 

Another  fundamental  and  essential 
error  in  M.  Thiers's  policy,  which  we 
may  notice  hero,  was  this,  that  it  was 
founded  on  an  exaggerated  estimate  of 
Mohammed  Ali*s  moral  influence  and 
military  force.  '  M,  Thiers,  however, 
is  not  responsible  for  having  origin- 
ated  that  error.  Count  Sebastian! 
was  under  the  same  delusion  ;  but  M. 
Thiers  mado  it  the  foundation  of  his 
policy.  All  his  calculations  were  pro** 
fessedly  founded  on  the  erroneous  as- 
sumption, that  not  only  could  Mo- 
hammed hold  out  until  the  spring,  but 
that  the  result  of  the  contest  was 
doubtful,  and  that  time  would  thero- 
fore  be  given,  and  opportunities  af- 
forded him,  by  the  protracted  resist- 
anco  he  had  encouraged  the  Pasha  to 
make,  to  break  np  the  coalition ;  or, 
if  that  should  be  impracticable,  to  give 
such  countenance  and  support  to  his 
proteg^  in  Egypt,  as  with  the  raena« 
eing  attitude  France  had  assumed,  and 
the  doubtful  result  of  the  contest, 
might  have  enabled  the  French  go« 
vernment  to  interpose  with  effect. 
Admiral  Stopford  and  Commodore 
Napier,  with  their  sailors  and  marines 
— the  most  unceremonious  of  diploma- 
tists, destroyed  this  speculation. 

The  delusions  caused  by  the  course 
M.  Thiers  had  taken,  and  by  the  lan- 
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guage  he  had  held  throngh  the  press 
of  Paris  to  the  French  nation*  were 

?artly  dispelled  by  the  publication  of 
<ord  Palmerston*8  note  of  the  Slst' 
August.  That  note  gave  so  clear  and 
so  full  a  statement  of  tho  whole  course 
of  the  negotiations ;  so  fully  vindicated 
England  from  all  the  charges  which 
had  been  brought  against  her  by  the 
war  party  in  France ;  and  exposed  so 
temperately  and  with  so  much  deli- 
cacy, but  at  the  same  time  so  unequi- 
vocally, the  doubtful  and  tortuous 
course  of  the  French  policy,  especially 
ofM.  Thiers's  proceedings — that  men 
looked  amazed  to  find  how  visionary 
was  the  fiction  which  the  press  of  Paris 
had  imposed  upon  the  French  nation. 
People  began  to  ask,  what  all  this 
clatter  meant — what  possible  ground 
for  war  the  government  of  Franco 
could  find  in  this  treaty,  or  in  these 
negotiations.  They  felt  that  nothing 
but  a  determination  to  have  war  ac 
any  price,  could  lead  France  to  seek 
in  these  proceedings  a  pretext  for 
war ;  and  that,  if  the  alliance  with 
France  could  only  be  preserved  by 
permitting  her  to  domineer  over  Eu- 
rope, it  could  not  be  purchased  at 
such  a  price,  valuable  as  they  had 
been  wont  to  consider  it.  But  they 
felt,  too,  that  its  value  was  diminished 
in  proportion  to  the  insecurity  of  the 
tenure  by  which  it  was  held ;  and  they 
perceived>  with  pain  and  sorrow,  that 
adversity  had  not  tamed,  and  that 
prosperity  had  not  soothed  the  rest- 
less spirit,  ever  prone  to  aggression* 
which  had  made  one  of  the  most  en- 
lightened and  powerful  nations  of  the 
earth  a  source  of  renewed  anxiety  tu 
all  around  her — which  seemed  to  make 
her  unfit  for  peace  or  for  tranquillity 
—the  disturber  of  the  repose  of  Eu« 
rope — the  bane  of  its  peaceful  pros- 
perity and  of  her  own. 

M.  Thiers  s  note  of  the  8  th  October, 
in  answer  to  Lord  Palmerston's  of  the 
81st  August,  was  an  epitome  of  the 
French  Minister's  character — clever, 
but  not  profound — displaying  cou- 
rage where  there  was  no  chance  of 
opposition  ; — it  abandoned  the  only 
ground  on  which  there  was  any  differ- 
ence of  opinion,  for  it  left  Mohammed 
All's  claim  to  Syria  to  be  decided  by 
the  fate  of  the  contest  which  had  then 
commenced. 

But  it  laid  down  a  new  principle ; 
for  it  dSBumed  that  the  present  condi- 
tion of  tho  Pasha  of  Egypt  is  cssen- 
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tial  to  the  balanoe  of  power  in  Europe; 
that  b,  that  the  dLsmeinbermeot  of  the 
Ottoman  empire  is  essential  to  that 
balance  of  power  to  which  France  had 
already  declared  that  the  integrity  and 
independence  of  the  Ottoman  empire 
was  essential.  This  is  merely  fol- 
lowing out  the  error  of  the  position 
M.  Thiers  had  maintained  all  along  ; 
▼iz.  that  Turkey  would^  be  strength- 
ened by  being  divided  into  two  hos* 
tile  powers.  *^  But  the  opinion  of  the 
Torlddh  government^"  says  Lord 
Palmerston^  <'  which  may  be  allowed  to 
be  a  competent  judge  in  this  matter, 
has  for  some  time  been,  that  the  con* 
tinned  existence  of  Mohammed  All  in 
his  present  state  of  military  power* - 
and  with  his  hostile  intentions  towards 
the  Sultan*  is  io compatible  with  the 
internal  peace  and  integrity  of  the 
Ottoman  empiret  and  destructive  to 
the  independence  of  the  Sultan  as  re- 
gards his  relations  with  foreign 
powers;  and  undoubtedly  the  expe- 
rience of  the  last  few  years  has  too 
fully  shown  that  the  opinion  is  not 
iinfoanded." 

It  must  be  quite  unnecessary  to 
point  out  the  pettiness  of  M.  Thiers's 
attempt  to  seem  bold,  when  he  declares 
that  France  will  not  permit  Moham- 
med Ali  to  be  deprived  of  Egypt,  al* 
though  the  Sultan  had  announced  that 
the  Pasha  was  deposed;  for  he  ac* 
knowledges  in  the  next  sentence*  that 
he  had  received  from  some  of  the 
Four  Powers*  and  we  now  know  that 
be  had  received  from  England*  an  as- 
surance that  this  measure  was  not  con- 
templated* and  that  the  announcement 
of  the  Sultan  was  not  intended  to  be 
earned  into  effect,  if  Mohammed  Ali 
submitted. 

It  is  needless  to  follow  M.  Thiers 
through  all  his  subsequent  inconsis- 
tencies. He  had  already  pressed  his 
war  policy  as  far  as  nis  sovereign 
thought  was  consbtent  with  the  pre- 
servation of  peace ;  and  when  he  de- 
sired to  push  it  further*  the  King 
of  the  French  refused  to  accede 
to  the  Minister's  proposals*  and  a 
change  of  government  was  the  conse- 
quence. The  new  ministry*  at  the 
head  of  which  were  Marshal  Soult 
and  M.  Guizot*  gave*  in  these  two 
names*  the  most  satisfactory  pledge 
to  Europe*   that    henceforward   the 

Solicy  or  France  would  be  fair  and 
onourable — ^that  every  effort  would  be 
made  to  preserve  peace  abroad  and 
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tranquillity  at  homeland  that  the  pas< 
sions  of  the  multitude  would  no  long- 
er  be  regarded  as  the  chief  political 
engine  of  the  government.  But  the 
qaoollon  still  remained  to  be  decided* 
whether  this  new  ministry  would 
receive  the  support  of  the  majo- 
rity of  the  French  Chambers.  That 
question  has  now  been  decided  in 
their  favour;  but  we  confess  that 
we  regard  the  long  debate  which  led 
to  that  result*  as  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  alarming  that  has  ever 
occurred.  We  do  not  now  enter  into 
the  enquiry*  whether  M.  Thiers's  real 
views  are  to  be  deduced  from  his  pub- 
lie  professions  while  he  was  minister* 
or  from  his  subsequent  confessions 
when  out  of  office ;  but  that  he  should 
have^  hoped  to  strengthen  himself  in  a 
public  assembly  of  what  we  must  pre-^ 
sume  to  be  a  fair  representation  of  the 
most  intelligent  classes  of  the  French 
people*  by  announcing  that  ho  had 
acted  with  insincerity  throughout  his 
whole  administration  of  the  affairs  of 
the  nation  ; — that  when  he  appealed 
to  the  treaties  of  1815,  he  secretly  in- 
tended to  have  violated  them — to  have 
seized  the  Rhenbh  provinces  of  Prus- 
sia and  the  Balearic  Isles  of  Spain  ; — 
that  when  he  declared  France  to  be 
disinterested  in  the  course  she  had 
taken  on  the  Eastern  question*  his  real 
opinion  was  quite  the  reverse;  for  that 
he  believed  she  had  an  instinct  which 
led  her  to  desire  the  establishment  of 
a  great  power  in  Egypt  and  Syria* 
that  she  might  exercise  a  dominant 
influence  in  its  counsels ; — that  when 
he  professed  a  desire  to  preserve 
peace,  he  was  only  trying  to  gain  time 
until  the  spring*  that  he  might  be  the 
better  prepared  for  war ; — that  when, 
in  his  note  to  Lord  Palmerston*  he 
pretended  to  leave  Mohammed  All's 
right  to  Syria  to  be  decided  by  the  fate 
of  the  contest  then  carried  on*  he 
meant  the  reverse  of  what  he  said* 
and  had  no  intention  of  leaving  it  to 
be  decided  by  the  result  of  that  con- 
test ; — that*  though  he  had  not  con- 
sidered the  Treaty  of  London  as  an 
insult  while  he  was  Minister*  he  re- 
garded it  as  a  gross  insult  to  France* 
now  that  he  was  out  of  office  :-*that 
this  open  profession  of  public  profli- 
gacy and  bad  faith  should  in  his  opin- 
ion have  been  calculated  to  eain  him 
additional  support  in  the  French 
Chambers*  ought  to  the  French  na- 
tion* and   especially  to  the  French 
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Chamberi^  to  be  one  of  the  most  fau- 
miliattng  faets  that  ever  was  recorded. 
To  us  and  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
it  is  one  of  the  most  alarming.  Is 
there  then  in  France  a  powerful  party 
which  can  approve,  and  in  the  Cham« 
bera  a  large  section  which  can  ap* 
pland«  BucU  sentiments  ?  The  fact  is 
undoubtedf  and  the  inference  ia  ine* 
vitable.  If  that  party  should  get  into 
power*  Europe  can  find  security  in 
nothing  but  in  her  armies.  From 
such  men»  professions  and  promises 
would  be  but  empty  sounds^  and  trea* 
ties  but  waste  paper.  But  we  have 
too  much  respect  for  France,  to  be« 
lieve  that  she  can  ever  again  desire  to 
have  her  national  honour  intrusted  to 
their  keeping.  We  cannot  believe 
that  a  nation  which,  whatever  may  be 
the  errors  or  the  weaknesses  of  its 
character,  is  pre* eminent  for  its  in- 
telltgenoe,  its  gallantry,  and  its  chival* 
ry,  will  continue,  when  the  excite* 
ment  produced  by  misrepresentation 
has  passed  away,  to  countenance,  still 
less  to  identify  itself  with,  delinquen- 
cies which  would  have  disgraced  a 
Chinese  mandarin,  or  a  petty  chief  in 
the  deserts  of  Africa.  We  thank  God 
no  British  Minister,  either  in  or  out 
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of  office,  dares  to  propound  such  dgo- 
trines  to  the  British  Parliament ;  and 
melancholy  and  distressing  as  ia  this 
spectacle  which  the  French  Chana- 
bers  have  afforded,  while  such  state- 
ments were  not  only  listened  to,  but 
cheered,  we  derive  from  it  this  Ooq- 
solation,  that  in  whatever  eUe  the 
French  nation  may  excel  us,  we,  at 
least,  can  claim  this  superiority,  that 
no  man  in  England  would  venture, 
even  in  private,  to  defend  a  disregard 
of  public  faith  and  principle,  even  far 
loss  profligate  than  that  which  has 
been  applauded  by  nearly  one-half  of 
the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
Europe  will  appreciate  the  difference, 
and  we  verily  believe,  that  we  have/ 
gained  more  by  the  high  principle  | 
and  morality  which  has  character- 1 
ized  the  proceedings  of  the  British 
nation  and  of  its  government  iu  these 
discussions,  than  even  by  the  brilliant 
success  which  has  attended  our  arms 
in  Syria,  where  the  British  navy  has 
shown  the  world  that  peace  has  but 
added  to  its  power,  and  that  whenever 
war  may  call  it  into  action,  it  is  ready 
and  able,  as  heretofore,  to  assert  for 
England  tho  dominion  of  the  seas. 
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BY  MONS.  MICHEL£T. 


We  have  already  noticed,  two  of 
M.  Michelet's  works,  his  "  Memoirs 
ofLvther**  and  his  **  Origines  du  droit 
fiwifois,'*  On  those  occasions  we 
endeaYonred  to  describe  the  character 
I  of  this  anthor^s  mind,  and  by  so  doing 
to  account  for  the  fact,  that  with  im- 
*  meiise  erudition,  with  an  imagination 
powerful  enough  not  merely  to  sus- 
tain and  to  quicken,  but  really  to 
wing  the  weight  of  his  learning,  with 
a  style  peculiarly  rhythmical  and  va- 
ried, so  much  so  as  to  escape  entirely 
from  the  cold  prim  propriety  and  po- 
lished point  of  French  prose  almost 
into  all  the  graceful  fluctuations  and 
transitions  of  blank  verse,  and  with  an 
animation  in  his  descriptions  well- 
nigh  lyrical,  he  has,  despite  these  rare 
qualities,  failed  to  gain  a  general  po- 
pularity, and  is  only  fully  appreciated 
by  the  few. 

Farther  to  explain  the  cause  of  his 
very  limited  success  with  the  public, 
we  must  mention  that  M.  Mlcnelefs 
intellect  is  cast  completely  in  the 
mould  of  the  German  school  of  litera- 
ture. Of  that  literature,  however, 
the  prominent  feature  is  the  promi- 
nent vice,  which  pervades  and  sur- 
monnts  all  its  excellence?,  and  divests 
them  of  their  proper  virtue.  Philo- 
sophy, poetry,  history,  metaphysics, 
are  all  mixed  together— made  to  inter- 
penetrate one  another,  by  writers  of 
this  school.  Because  there  are  links 
of  sympathy,  so  to  speak — abstruse 
relations,  between  all  these  things, 
these  authors  would,  to  borrow  an 
image  from  music,  regard  them  all 
bnt  as  variations  of  each  other,  and 
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play  them  all  together  as  one  grand 
piece  of  orchestral  harmony.  Hence 
confusion,  a  confusion  rich  in  original 
thoughts  and  perceptions,  is  the  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  this  literature. 

To  express  the  same  remark  in 
other  words ;  the  intellect,  we  would 
say,  of  other  nations,  in  its  graver 
pursuits,  is  classifying  or  separative: 
that  of  Germany  is  collective,  Ger- 
man authors,  for  the  last  half-century, 
have  been  driving  together,  from  all 
points  of  the  compass,  the  most  di- 
verse, deep,  curious,  and  unsorted 
matter.  The  circumsoriptions  by 
which  every  distinct  subject  has  been 
hitherto  surrounded,  they  would  break 
through ;  and,  having  set  no  new  limits 
to  mental  excursions  and  enquiries, 
all  that  they  think,  all  that  they  feel, 
all  that  they  write,  has  a  width  and 
multiplicity  of  view  about  it,  that  is 
perfectly  bewildering.  They  may 
have,  and  we  are  persuaded  they  have, 
in  all  their  speculations,  an  inward 
consciousness  of,  and  passion  for  truth ; 
but  this  consciousness,  and  this  pas- 
sion— if  it  cannot  reach  its  object, 
handle  it,  discriminate  it,  measure  it, 
even  if  erroneously,  at  all  events  dis- 
tinctly— constitutes,  with  reference  to 
religion,  fanaticism,  and  with  refer- 
ence to  philosophy,  mysticism.  Mys- 
ticism, then,  is  the  word  tly  t  describes 
the  German  genius. 

We  are  not  disinclined  to  think, 
nevertheless,  that  this  school  of  litera- 
ture, vicious  as  in  its  present  state  it 
is,  may  become,  in  process  of  time, 
more  valuable  than  the  purer  school 
which  it  aims  at  superseding.   It  may. 
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it  is  not  improbable,  furnish  a  plat- 
form whence  now  progress,  almost 
new  discoyeries,  in  moral  philosophy 
may  be  made.  The  old  moulds  of 
thought  being  broken  up,  new  onea 
more  comprehensiye  may  be  formed. 
When  Lord  Bacon  appeared  in  the 
world,  th«  whole  domadn  of  mind  was 
in  the  utmost  diaoider,  though  wildly 
and  luxuriantly  prolific.  Much  the 
same  sort  of  disorder  in  moral  ques- 
tions, seems  at  this  more  enlightened 
period  about  to  emerge ;  and  as  the 
great  man  we  have  just  named  set 
confusion  in  order  formerly,  so  per- 
haps some  new  Bacon — one  of  those 
stupendous  intelligences  who,  amidst 
immense  new  complications,  can  see 
and  grasp  new  wholes,  and  arrange 
them  into  parts  and  divisions — may, 
when  the  modem  confusion  has  gain- 
ed its  due  height,  arise  to  perform  the 
same  work  on  it.  We  say  this,  be- 
cause we  have  observed  that  the  mys- 
ticism of  which  we  have  spoken  is 
not  confined  to  the  land  to  which  it 
owes  its  recent  origin,  but  has  more 
or  less  afiected  the  mind  of  all  ad- 
vanced nations ;  and  because  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  philosophy,  not  scienti- 
fic but  moral,  which  has  been  ascend- 
ant since  the  sixteenth  century,  is 
universally  felt  to  be  not  kurge  enough. 
Whether  with  respect  to  the  history, 
or  the  politics,  or  the  social  life  of  the 
actual  age,  its  measure  cannot  mea- 
sure any  one  of  them.  Whilst,  then, 
we  repudiate  the  German  literature 
in  its  present  vagrant,  adventurous, 
breaking  up,  intermingling  processes, 
as  vague,  resultless,  and  perfectly  un- 
satisfactory, we  look  forward  to  its 
future  developments  with  some  de- 
gree of  expectation,  that  out  of  them 
new  intellectual  prospects,  as  elear  and 
fair  as  they  promise  to  be  extensive, 
mtnr  expand. 

These  observations  arise  naturally 
out  of  the  perusal  of  M.  Miehelet's 
vt>lumes.  They  possess  all  the  cha- 
racteristics of  the  German  school 
which  we  have  briefly  described,  and 
more  especially  one  which  gives  to 
that  literature  much  of  its  prospec- 
tive yalue.  M.  Michelet*s  work  wi- 
dens gready  the  domain  of  history. 
Instead  of  confining  himself  to  the 
limits  of  former  historians,  in  nar- 
rating events,  and  depicting  the  sa- 
lient action  of  society,  he  has  included 
within  his  design  literature,  religion, 
law,  art,  language,  manners,  and  opin« 
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ions.  He  has  besides  made  an  effort 
to  seize  what  may  be  called  the  poetry 
of  social  life,  and  to  put  upon  it  a 
philosophic  significance.  Those  sub- 
jects— such  as  chivalry,  under  its  most 
romantic  aspects,  superstitious  habits 
and  practices,  legendary  lore,  costume, 
and  all  that  is  pictorial  in  commvnitlea 
—which  historiographrnvhave  hitherto 
handed  over  to  poets,  he  would  regard 
as  his  prime  historic  matter.  And 
doubtleea  these  subjects  in  the  hbtory 
of  num  should  occupy  a  prominent 
place;  in  the  history  of  j^itics,  of 
the  movements  of  states,  however, 
they  have  hitherto  occupied  no  place 
at  all.  To  give,  then,  to  the  historic 
canvass  amplitude  sufilcient  to  em- 
brace, as  it  were,  the  story  of  human 
nature  as  well  as  of  national  affairs,  is 
surely  a  noble  tendency  of  the  mind. 
More  than  a  tendenqf^  the  attempt  to 
do  this  cannot  yet  be  called.  Miche- 
let  and  his  German  contemporaries 
have  not  accomplished  their  purpose. 
They  hardly,  in  fact,  discern  it.  The 
feeling  of  their  purpose  b  on  their 
works,  but  not  its  execution.  The 
material  with  which  th^  would  deal 
is  so  subtle,  so  full  of  spontaneous 
ignition,  that  it  is  most  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  analyse  it,  to  reduce  it 
to  principles,  or  to  bring  it  under  any 
classification.  The  consequence  is, 
that,  in  their  treatment  of  it,  they 
appear  but  to  delineate  the  eccentri* 
cities  of  humanity.  Sketchy  pictures 
form  all  the  result  of  their  labours. 
Pictures  of  this  kind,  lavishly  inter- 
spersed amidst  graver  and  more  state- 
ly details,  abound  in  M.  Michelet's 
volumes ;  and  under  them,  these  de- 
tails— the  old  staple  substance  of  his- 
tory—are  sometimes  wellnigh  hidden. 
They  are,  as  it  were,  imbedded,  or 
irabowered,  in  a  thick  foliage  of  fanci- 
ful conceptions.  Indeed,  in  the  work 
before  us,  the  grand  march  and  se- 
quence of  prominent  events  are  touch- 
ed upon,  rather  than  dwelt  upon ;  or, 
to  soften  this  expression,  we  would 
say  that  M.  Michelet  has  written  a 
dissertation  upon  French  history  ra* 
ther  than  a  history  of  France. 

His  work  we  pronounce  to  be,  not- 
withstanding, a  highly  original,  yea 
more,  a  most  delightful  production. 
The  historic  muse  of  our  author  is 
not,  it  is  true,  arrayed  in  a  robe  of 
sober  grain.  Her  tread  is  not  firm, 
her  gait  and  demeanour  are  not  equal 
and  collected,  she  wears  a  parti*co« 
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loured  vest,  her  movements  are  grace* 
full 7  waTeriDg,  and  her  glanccfl — ^keen, 
qoicky  and  bright— stride  at  once  such 
a  mnltitade  of  ol^jects  that  they  can 
fix  steadil  J  on  none.  Sometimes,  too, 
she  indulges  in  harlequinading  ea« 
prieea;  hot  her  nsoal  port  has  anative 
tMtofolness  and  spirit  beyond  the 
ranch  of  academie  art. 

But  a  few  eztraeU  will  show  the 
peealiar  merits  and  defects  of  M. 
Miehelelfs  Toiomes  better  than  an  j 
farther  remarks  we  could  olFer.  The 
first  we  shall  give  bj  waj  of  a  personal 
introduction  of  the  author  to  our  rea- 
ders. He  is  about  to  narrate  (which 
he  does  with  brilliant  rapidity)  the 
conquest  of  Gaul  by  Caesar ;  and  the 
mention  of  that  hero's  name  proYokes 
the  following  little  outbreak  of  per- 
sonal feeling,  which  exhibits  striking- 
ly the  character  of  hu  mind  and  the 
poetic  elevation  of  his  sentiments  :•— 

**  I  bave  spoken  elsewhere,'*  he  says, 
**  of  this  prodigious  Ccssr,  and  of  the 
molivvs  which  decided  hhn  for  so  long 
a  period  to  quit  ^ome  for  Gsul,  to  exile 
kiuwelf  from  his  conatry,  that  on  his  re- 
tnn  %t  might  bs  its  masUr.  Italy  wss 
cshaoBlad,  Spain  aaasanageabla ;  to  sabject 
the  world,  Gaul  was  to  he  snhdned.  Would 
thai  I  had  seen  that  palHd,  bloodless  fsee, 
hbaehed,  not  by  age,  but  by  tha  debaoch- 
edea  of  Robm  ;  that  delicate  and  epileptic 
naa,  narchiog  mder  the  raiaa  of  Gaul 
at  the  head  of  his  legions;  swimming 
acmes  o«r  rivers,  or  dictating  on  horseback, 
whilst  his  secretaries  were  carried  in  lit- 
ters by  his  side,  four  or  six  letters  at  a 
time ;  agitating  Rome  from  the  depths  of 
Belgium';  extermioatiog  two  millions  of 
men  on  his  route ;  and  conquering,  in  the 
Ispse  of  ten  yean.  Gaol,  the  Rhine,  and 
the  Northern  Ooeaal" 

The  above  extract  is  characteristic 
of  our  author ;  the  next  will  be  found 
equally  characteristic  of  his  work. 
He  is  passing  in  review  the  different 
races  and  inlaences  from  which  the 
French  nation  results.  To  any  one 
else  this  subject  would  be  dr^,  heavy,' 
and  laborious.  By  him  it  is  treated 
as  lightly  and  gracefully  as  eruditely, 
though  we  cannot  say  that  he  probes 
and  analyses  the  deep  subject  he  has 
in  hand. 

''  Difiereat  systems,"  he  thus  writes, 
**  have  been  resorted  to,  to  explain  the 
origin  of  the  French  people.  Some  deny 
altogether  any  foreign  influence.  They 
insist  that  France  owes  nothing  to  the 
language,  to  the  literature,  and  to  the  laws 
of  the  nations  who  have  conquered  her. 
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Nay  more,  if  it  depended  on  them,  they 
would  make  us  belicTe  tliat  our  origin  is 
the  origin  of  the  whole  human  race.  La 
Brigant  and  his  disciple,  Latour  d*An* 
▼ergne,  the  first  grenadier  of  the  republic, 
derive  all  languages  from  the  Bas- Breton : 
intrepid  and  patriotic  critics,  it  was  not 
enough  for  them  to  emancipate  their 
counUy  from  slavery,  they  would  also  give 
her  the  dominion  of  the  world.  Histo- 
rians  and  legists  are  less  presumptuous. 
Nevertheless  the  Abbe  Dubos  denies  that 
the  conquest  of  Clovis  was  a  conquest,  and 
Grosley  affirms  that  our  common  Uw  Is 
anterior  to  Cesar. 

"  Other  enquirers,  less  extravagant 
perhaps,  but  holding  the  same  sort  of  ex- 
clusive and  systematic  view,  refer  every, 
thing  to  tradition,  or  to  the  several  Im-* 
portations  of  commerce  and  of  conquest. 
According  to  them,  our  FVench  languaga 
Is  a  corruption  of  the  Latin,  our  law  a 
degradation  of  the  Roman  or  Germanic 
Uw,  6ur  traditions  a  simple  echo  of  foreign 
traditions.  They  give  the  half  of  France 
to  Germany,  the  other  half  to  the  Ro- 
mans, and  leave  her  nothing  of  her  own. 
Tbey  would  make  it  appear  that  those 
great  Celtic  populations,  of  which  ancient 
writers  speak  so  mueh,  were  a  race  so 
abandoned,  so  disinherited  by  nature,  that 
they  have  been  swept  away  without  leaving 
a  trace  behind.  That  Gaul — which  armed 
five  hundred  thousand  men  against  Cesar, 
and  which  continued  so  populous  under 
the  Empire — they  tell  us,  has  disappeared 
altogether  \  that  it  was  dissolved  by  the 
intermingling  of  the  Roman  legions  and 
the  bands  of  Clovis.  All  the  French  of 
the  North,  they  say,  are  of  German  de- 
scent, though  there  is  so  little  German  in 
their  language.  Gaul,  they  maintain,  baa 
perished,  body  and  spirit,  like  Atlantides. 
All  the  Celts  likewise  have  perished  j  or  if 
any  few  of  this  £amily  of  men  remain,  they 
escape  not  the  severity  of  modern  criti- 
cism. Hnkerton  will  not  allow  them  to 
repose  even  in  the  grave.  This  man  Is  a 
true  Saion,  brutal  against  the  Celts  as 
England  is  againvt  Xrelaad.  He  will  sot 
allow  them  any  distinctive  qualities,  a^y 
original  genius.  All  gentlemen,  he  up- 
holds, descend  from  the  Goths  (or  Saxooa 
or  Scythians,  with  him  the  same  thing.) 
He  proposes  in  his  amuung  fury  that  a  pro- 
fessorship of  the  Celtic  tongue  should  he 
insUtnted,  in  order  the  better  to  mock  at 
Celtic  pretensions. 

'^  It  is  not  possible  to  make  a  choloa 
between  these  two  systesaa.  History  and 
good  sense  alike  repel  them  both.  It  is 
evident  that  Frenchmen  are  not  Gauls. 
Vain  would  it  be  to  search  among  us  for 
those  large,  fisir,  supple  bodiss,.-4hose 
Infant  giants  who  amused  themselves  by 
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Oa  the  other  hand^  the      opened  his  legions  to  GaUic  Boldiera^  and 


barning  Rome. 

French  genius  is  profoundly  distinct  from 

that  of  Rome  or  Germany. 

"  Incontestible  facts  cannot  be  rejected: 
no  doubt  our  country  owes  much  to  foreign 
influence.  All  the  races  of  the  earth  have 
contributed  something  to  this  Pandora  bor. 

"  The  original  soil  which  has  received 
all,  is  that  young,  soft,  pliant  race  of  Gaels, 
fiery,  sensual,  fickle,  prompt  to  apprehend, 
prompt  to  disdain,  ever  in  pursuit  of  no- 
velty. Here  then  is  the  primitive  element, 
the  perfectible  element. 

''  To  such  children  severe  preceptors 
were  necessary ;  and  from  the  south  snd 
from  the  north  the  rigorous  instruction 
came.  Thereby  their  mobility  was  fixed, 
their  softness  hardened  and  fortified,  rea- 
son was  added  to  instinct,  and  to  prompt 
titude  reflection. 

"  In  the  South  first  appeared  the  Ibe- 
rians of  Liguria  and  of  the  Pyrenees, 
with  all  the  roughness  and  cunning  uf 
mountaineers ;  then  came  the  Phoenician 
colonies;  and  long  afterwards  the  Sa- 
racens. The  South  of  France  assumed 
early  the  mercantile  genius  of  the  Semitic 
nations.  The  Jews,  in  the  middle  ages, 
found  themselves  in  that  region  quite  at 
home.  From  the  north  descended,  at  a 
very  early  period,  the  obstinate  Kymries, 
the  ancestors  of  our  Bretons.  This  race^ 
not  to  pass  in  vain  over  the  earth,  erected 
monuments — the  Needles  of  Loc-maria^ 
ker  and  the  Lines  of  Caroac,  rude,  mute 
stones,  which  posterity  understands  not. 
The  ^ruidism  of  the  Kymries  spoke  of  im- 
mortality ;  but  contained  no  principle  of 
social  order  for  the  present  life :  it  indicated 
barely  the  moral  germ  that  is  in  the  barba- 
rous man,  as  the  plant  sprouting  up  from  un- 
der snow  tells  of  the  dormant  life  of  nature. 
The  genius  of  war  was  still  ascendant. 
The  Bolgs  rushed  down  from  the  north, 
and  a  hurricane  swept  over  Gaul,  Ger- 
many, Greece,  and  Asia  Minor.  Exube- 
rant and  prolific  seed-tides  of  life  ran, 
and  spread,  and  inundated  Europe.  In 
Gaul,  the  warrior  society  of  the  dan  pre- 
vailed over  the  sacerdotal  society  of 
dmidism.  The  clan,  however,  is  repre- 
sented by  its  chief,  by  a  man. 

"  But  society  really  begins  when  man 
devotes  himself  not  to  man  but  to  an  idea, 
and,  first,  to  the  idea  of  civil  order.  The 
Roman  surveyors  (affrtmensores,)  came 
behind  the  Roman  legions,  to  measure, 
to  portion  out  into  acres,  to  set  within 
artificial  limits,  according  to  their  ancient 
oriental  rites,  the  colonies  of  Aix,  of 
Narbonne,  and  of  Lyons.  The  city  entered 
into  Gaul,  and  Gaul  entered  into  the  city. 
The  great  Cesar — after  having  disarmed 
the  nation  by  fifty  battles,  and  by  the 
slaughter  of   several  millions  of  men^- 


brought  them  in  triumph  as  victors  into 
Rome  and  into  the  senate.  They  tbere 
learned  what  civil  equality  was,  under  a 
military  chief;  they  there  acquired  their 
levelling  genius,  which  they  will  retain  for 
ever. 

"  Great  has  been  the  accumulation  of 
races  in  our  Gaul.  Races  on  races,  people 
on  people,  Kymries,  Phcenicians,  Iberians, 
Greeks,  iioraans,  and  last  of  all  Germans. 
But  having  said  this,  have  we  deseribefi 
France?  Not  at  all.  France  has  made 
herself  out  of  these  elements,  from  which 
any  other  result  might  have  arisen.  The 
same  chemical  principles  compose  oil  and 
sugar.  Principles  being  given,  all  is  not 
given  ;  the  myvtery  of  a  separate  special 
existence  remains.  The  action  which  this 
primary  existence  puts  foith  on,  and  (he 
action  it  receives  from,  surrounding  ele- 
ments— this  constitutes  national  character, 
and  this  i%  the  subject  which  history  has 
principally  to  develop." 

Tho  above  passages  may  be  consi- 
dered as  a  fair  specimen  of  M.  Miche- 
let's  gravest  man  ner.  To  one  already 
well  read  in  history,  the  bird's-eye 
views  of  this  author  have  a  certain 
charm;  but  to  a  student, his  aeronautic 
flights  over  wide  subjacent  historic 
landscapes  are  unsatisfactory  and  gid- 
dying  in  the  extreme.  We  will  en- 
deavour, however,  to  abstain  from  cri- 
tical observations,  and  in  lien  of  them 
will  give  descriptive  extracts  and  cu- 
rious bits  from  the  work  before  ns ; 
which,  if  we  mistake  not,  it  will  be 
found  singularly  pleasant  io  penipc. 
Nothing  can  be  more  graphic,  poetic, 
and  grotesque,  than  the  following  pic* 
tures  of  various  districts  of  France. 

*'  It  has  been  often  said  that  Paris, 
Rouen,  and  Havre  form  but  one  city,  of 
which  the  Seine  is  the  principal  street. 
Take  your  station  a  little  to  the  south  of 
this  magnificent  street,  where  chateanx 
neighbour  chateaux,  villages  villages; 
cross  the  Lower  Seine  at  Calvados ;  and  from 
Calvados  direct  your  course  towards  tho 
Channel ;  and,  whatever  be  the  richness  and 
fertility  of  the  soil,  towns  become  rarer, 
general  cultivation  more  neglected,  and 
pasture  grounds  more  frequent.  Thecoun. 
try  is  already  serious;  it  will  presently 
become  wild  and  melancholy.  To  the 
proud  chateaux  of  Normandy  succeed 
Breton  manor-bouses.  The  costume 
of  the  natives  seems  to  follow  and 
comply  with  the  change  of  architecture. 
The  triumphal  bonnets  of  the  women  of 
Caux — which  announce  so  loftily  the 
daughters  of  the  conquerors  of  England-^ 
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wideo  towards  Caen,  flatten  at  \'illedieu, 
and  at  Saint  Malo  take  a  divided  form, 
Bometimes  like  Ibe  wings  of  a  windmill, 
and  sometimes  like  the  sails  of  a  ship. 
At  Laval^  coats  of  sheep  skin  commence. 
The  forests  here  thicken,  the  solitude  of 
Lm  Trappc,  where  the  monks  lead  a  life  of 
black  monotony  ;  the  names  of  the  cities, 
Foogercs  and  Reuncs,  (both  signifying 
fern  ;)  the  dark  grey  waters  of  the  Mey- 
enne  and  of  the  Villaine,  all  express  the 
dismal  rudeness  of  the  region. 

**  Yet  it  is  here  we  will  begin  our  sur- 
▼ey  of  France.  The  eldest  daughter  of 
the  monarchy,  the  Celtic  province,  merits 
our  first  attention.  From  her  we  shall 
adTance  to  the  old  rivals  of  the  Celts,  the 
Basques,  or  the  Iberians,  not  less  obstinate 
in  their  mountains  than  the  Celts  are  in 
their  plains  and  marshes.  Thence  we 
shall  pass  to  the  mixed  countries  of  the 
Roman  and  German  conquests,  and  thus 
shall  hare  vtudied  geography  in  its  chro* 
nological  order,  and  have  travelled  at 
once  through  space  and  through  time. 

**  Let  us  now  throw  a  rapid  glance  over 
Brittany.  At  its  two  entrances  it  has  two 
forest*,  the  Norman  forest  and  the  Veu- 
dean  forett — two  cities,  Saint  Afalo  and 
Nantes,  the  city  of  corsairs  and  the  city 
of  slaye-dealers.  The  aspect  of  Saint 
Malo  ia  singularly  ugly  and  sinister.  Its 
costumes,  its  points  of  view,  its  buildings, 
have  a  dingy  stagnant  look  about  them. 
The  town,  rich,  dull,  and  murky,  appears 
like  a  nest  of  vultures  and  screech-owls — 
sometimes  peninsular,  sometimes  an  island, 
according  to  the  flux  or  reflux  of  the  tides : 
filthy  and  fetid  rocks,  but  a  few  hands 
high,  where  sea- weed  and  rubbish  are  en- 
tangled and  putrefy,  surround  it.  In  the 
distance  is  a  coast  of  lofty  white  angular 
rocks,  cut  sharp  as  if  by  a  razor.  War- 
time is  the  good  time  for  Saint  Malo  :  its 
iahaUtants  rejoice  in  war.  Their  chief 
smusement  is  to  look  from  their  black 
liattlements,  through  their  telescopes,  upon 
the  sea,  and  to  watch  the  vessels  tiding  or 
niling  upon  its  heaving  bosom. 

••  At  the  other  extremity  of  Brittany  is 
Brest,  a  capacious  port,  and  strong.  On 
it  is  impres8«-d  the  conception  of  Richelieu, 
and  the  hand  of  Louis  XIV.  At  once  an 
srseoal  and  a  dungeon— a  hulk  for  galley 
slaves,  is  Brest.  Cannons  and  vessels,* 
armaments  and  munitions  of  war,  the  force 
of  France,  is  accumulated  in  an  ocean 
comer  of  France ;  in  a  close  haven,  where 
the  sojourner  can  hardly  breathe,  between 
two  moantains  burdened  with  immense 
oonstructions.  When  you  traverse  this 
port,  it  is  as  if  you  passed  in  a  little 
barque  between  two  shadowing  ships ;  it 
seems  as  if  the  enormous  masses  were 
adTanciog  on  you,  and  about  to  enclose 
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you.  The  general  impression  is  grand, 
but  painful.  I'ho  harbour  is  a  prodigious 
effort  of  strength — a  defiance  hurled  at 
England  and  at  nature.  The  galleys  and 
the  chain  of  the  galley  slave  infect  the  air. 
It  is  just  at  this  point  where  the  ami,  escap- 
ing from  the  constraint  of  the  British 
Channel,  dashes  with  so  much  fury  against 
our  coast,  that  we  have  established  the 
great  depot  of  our  navy.  Certainly  it  is 
well  guarded*  I  have  counted  a  thousand 
guns  there.  But  if  it  is  difficult  to  enter, 
it  is  often  dangerous  to  quit  this  port. 
Many  a  vessel  has  been  lost  at  the  bar  of 
Brest.  The  whole  coast  is  a  burying<i 
ground.  About  sixty  vessels  are  wrecked 
there  every  winter.  The  sea  is  English ; 
it  loves  not  France ;  it  breaks  our  ships 
to  pieces,  and  chokes  our  harbours  with 
sand. 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  gloomy  and 
formidable  than  this  coast  of  Brest ;  it  is 
the  extreme  limit,  the  point,  the  prow  of 
the  ancient  world.  Here  the  two  enemies 
are  face  to  face,  the  earth  and  the  ocean^ 
man  and  nature.  One  should  see  her,  the 
bedlamite,  when  she  is  furious.  What  an 
insurrection  1  How  she  hurls  and  heaps 
her  monstrous  waves  against  the  point  of 
St  Matthew — fifty,  sixty,  eighty  feet  over 
the  land  ;  their  foam  sprinkles  the  church 
where  matrons  and  virgins  are  at  prayer. 
But  even  when  there  is  a  truce,  when  the 
sea  sleeps,  who  can  pace  this  funereal 
strand,  without  exclaiming  inwardly, — 
'  Tristis  usque  ad  mortem.* 

"  But  then  there  is  what  is  worse  than 
wrecks,  what  is  worse  than  tempests. 
Nature  is  atrocious,  man  is  atrocious,  and 
they  seem  to  understand  each  other. 
When  the  sea  casts  any  broken  vessel  on 
the  coast,  the  inhabitants,  men,  women, 
and  children,  rush  towards  their  prize. 
Never  imagine  that  you  can  stop  these 
wolves.  They  would  pillage  tranquilly 
under  the  fire  of  the  gendarmerie.  It  ia 
said,  even,  that  they  are  so  impatient  for 
shipwrecks,  as  to  havo  often  caused  ihem, 
by  attaching  a  lighted  torch  to  a  cow's 
horns,  and  thus,  by  this  moving  beacon, 
drawing  vessels  upon  the  rocks  1 

''  Let  us  now  sit  down  on  the  formidable 
point  of  Rax,  a  mined  rock,  three  hun« 
dred  feet  high,  and  whence  we  may  com- 
mand a  prospect  of  seven  leagues  all 
around  us.  This  may  be  called  the  sanc- 
tuary of  the  Celtic  world.  The  land 
which  yon  perceive  beyond  the  bay  of 
Trepasses,  is  the  Isle  of  Sein,  a  dismal 
sandbank,  without  trees  and  almost  with- 
out shelter ;  a  few  families  live  there,  poor 
and  compassionate,  who  aid  the  shipwreck- 
ed all  the  winter  months.  This  iklaod 
was  formerly  the  fabled  abode  of  the  sacred 
virgins,  who  distributed  foul  and  fair  wet- 
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ther  to  Celtic  marinera.  There  they  cele- 
brated their  murderons  orgies;  and  sailors^ 
flat  oat  at  lem,  heard, 'with  a  ahndder,  the 
noise  of  their  barbarous  cymbals.  This 
islet  was,  according  to  tradition,  the  cradle 
of  Myrddyn,  the  Merlin  of  the  middle 
ages.  His  tomb  is  on  the  other  side  of 
Brittany,  in  the  forest  of  Broceliande, 
under  the  fatal  stone  where  his  Vyryan 
lies  enchanted.  All  those  rocks  which 
you  see,  are  engulfed  cities;  there  is 
Bouamenez,  there  is  Tss^  the  Breton  So- 
dom ;  those  two  crows  which  are  con- 
stantly seen  winging  heavily  their  way 
along  the  coast,  are  no  other  than  the 
aouls  of  King  Grallon  and  his  daughter ; 
and  those  wailiogs,  which  might  be  mis- 
taken for  the  mournful  sounds  of  winds 
justling  among  rocks,  are,  in  truth,  the 
uoanings  of  the  shipwrecked,  demanding 
burial." 

We  must  give  one  more  extraet 
from  M.  Miebelet*8  chapter  cm  the 
geography  of  France,  from  which  the 
•boTo  pteinres^He  defteriptiona  are 
taken:— 

«« It  was  at  8l  Floront,**  he  says,  "there 
where  a  colamn  has  been  raited  to  the 
memory  of  the  Tendean  chief  Boncfaamps, 
tliat  In  the  ninth  century  the  Breton  No- 
fiifoo^,  the  conqueror  of  the  Northmans, 
erected  his  own  statue ;  it  looked  towards 
Anjon,  towards  France,  which  he  regarded 
as  his  prey.  Bat  Anjon  preyailed.  A 
grand  feudality  reigned  over  this  docile 
population ;  whilst  Brittany,  with  its  innu- 
merable ininor  nobility,  could  not  wage 
war  or  make  conquests.  The  Slack  City, 
Angers,  bears  not  only  in  its  enormous 
castle,  and  in  ita  DevH^s  Tower,  but  eren 
in  its  cathedral,  the  feudal  character. 
This  church  of  Si  Manrice  has  its  walls 
decorated  not  solely  with  images  of  saints, 
but  with  those  also  of  kniglits  artaed  eop- 
^.pi> ;  but  their  arrows  are,  some  broken, 
others  ornamented,  and  othen  naked,  thus 
eipressiog  the  incomplete  destiny  of  An- 
Jou.  Despite  her  fine  site  en  the  triple 
stream  of  the  Bfaine,  and  so  near  the 
Loire,  tliat  its  waters  an  coloured  by  the 
soil  of  four  proTincet,  Angers  has  fallen 
to  sleep.  It  is  enough  to  have,  in  her 
day,  united  under  her  Phuitagenets,  Eng- 
land, Normandy,  Brittany,  and  Aquitaine; 
to  hare  afterwards,  under  her  good  Reni 
and  his  sons,  possessed  and  disputed  the 
thrones  of  Naples,  of  Arragon,  of  Jerusa- 
lem,  and  of  Provence ;  whilst  her  daughter 
Margneret  supported  the  red  rose  against 
the  wMte,  and  Lancaster  against  York. 
They  sleep  also  to  the  murmurs  of  the 
Loire,  the  cities  of  Saunnir,  and  of  Tours, 
the  capital  of  ProtestanUsm,  and  the  capi- 
tal of  Catholicism  in  FVance ;  Saumnr,  the 
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little  kingdom  of  the  preachers  of  old 
Duplessis-Mornay,  to  oppose  whom  their 
good  friend,  Henry  IV.,  built  La  Fleche 
for  the  Jesuits.  The  chateau  of  Mornay, 
and  its  prodigious  'Dolmen,*  make  San- 
mur  still  an  historic  city*  But  grander 
historic  recollections  belong  to  the  good 
city  of  Tours :  it  has  iu  tomb  of  St  Mar- 
tin — the  asylum,  the  Delphic  oracle  of  the 
olden  times  of  France,  where  the  Mero- 
vingians came  to  consult  the  fates — where 
that  great  and  lucrative  pilgrimage  was 
established,  in  defence  of  which  the  Counts 
of  Blois  and  Anjou  broke  so  many  lances. 
Mons,  Angers,  all  Brittany  depended  on 
the  Archbishopric  of  Tours.  Its  canon* 
were  the  Capets ;  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy, 
of  Brittany ;  the  Counts  of  Flanders ;  the 
patriarchs  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  the  Archbi- 
shops of  Mayence,  of  Cologne,  and  of 
Compostello.  There  money  might  be 
minted  as  at  Paris ;  there  silk  and  precious 
tissues  were  early  fabricated ;  and  there 
also  sweetmeats  and  spices^wbicb  have 
made  Tours  and  Reims  the  cities  of  priesU 
and  of  sensuality,  equally  celebrated — were 
confectioned.  But  Paris,  Lyons,  and 
Nantes  have  injured  the  industry  of  Tours. 
The  sun  and  the  languid  Loire  are  also  to 
blame.  Labour  seems  to  be  againat  nature 
in  the  indolent  climate  of  Tours,  of  Blois, 
and  of  Chinon,  in  this  country  of  Rabelaia, 
so  near  the  tomb  of  Agnes  SoreL  Che- 
nonceaux,  Chambord,  Montbason,  Lsn- 
geai,  Loches — all  favourites,  male  and 
female,  of  our  kings — built  their  chateaux 
on  the  banks  of  the  river.  This  region  is 
the  region  of  'laugh  and  do  nothing.* 
The  verdure  is  as  bright  in  Autumn  as  in 
May — the  fruits  and  foliage  how  abundant  1 
If  you  look  from  one  side  of  the  river  to 
the  other,  the  opposite  bank  seems  to  be 
hung  in  the  air  ;  the  crystal  waUra  rtieet 
it,  as  from  the  sky.  The  clear  sand^the 
willow  drinking  from  the  stream — the 
poplar,  the  aspen,  the  walnut 
scattered  islets  intermixed  in  the  i 
current— and  in  the  distance  floelu  of  trees, 
whose  heads  only  appear,  pasturing  peace- 
fuUy,  as  it  were,  on  the  lasy  land!  Soft 
and  sensual  province !  It  is  here,  indeed, 
that  the  idea  of  making  woman  the  queen 
of  monasteries,  and  of  living  under  her,  in 
voluptuous  obedience — a  blending  of  love 
and  sanctity,  might  well  occur.  Thus, 
never  had  an  abbey  the  splendour  of  that 
of  Fontevrault*  More  than  one  king  has 
desired  to  be  interred  there.  Even  the 
fierce  Richard  Coear  de  Lion  bequeathed 
to  this  sanctuary  his  heart.  It  weald  find 
rest,  he  might  think,  in  the  auft  hand  ef 
woman,  and  under  the  prayers  of  virgins." 

Being  in  the  yein  of  extracting,  we 
shall  go  on  and  take  Tarioua  odd  and 
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pleasant  paMages  from  the  volumes 
on  oar  table*  reserving  such  remarks 
as  have  occurred*  and  may  occur  to 
us  in  the  course  of  our  transcriptions, 
for  the  conclusion  of  this  paper.  We 
have  already  said  that  M.  Michelet 
sometimes  iftdulges  in  harlequinading 
caprices ;  and  the  following  quotation, 
forming  a  striking  contrast  to  the  pre- 
ceding one*  will  justify  this  assertion. 
He  is  deacribing  England*  and  his  de- 
scription is  so  grandioidy  absurd*  that 
it  has  made  us  exceedingly  merry, 
and  will  doubtless  have  the  same  ef- 
fect on  our  readers.     Here  it  is : — 

'*  I  will  not,  nevertheless,  deny  that  this 
odious  England  is  a  very  great  nation.  Her 
faoe  is  towaids  Europe — towards  Dun- 
kirk and  Antwerp.  All  other  countries, 
Russia,  Austria,  Italy,  Spain,  and  France* 
hare  their  capitals  in  the  west,  towards 
the  setting  suo.  England,  alone,  the 
great  European  ship,  her  sails  bellying  to 
the  winds^  has  her  prow  towards  the  east, 
as  if  to  brave  the  whole  world;  unum 
omnui  contra.  This  extreme  land  of  the 
old  world,  is  the  heroic  land,  the  eternal 
ssyliim  of  bandits,  of  men  of  energy.  All 
those  who  have  ever  fled  servitude ;  Druids 
peraeeuted  by  Rome ;  Gallo-Romans  ex« 
pelled  by  barbarians ;  Saxons  proscribed 
by  Charlemagne ;  lounging  Danes ;  greedy 
Normans,  Flemish  industry  oppressed, 
vanquished  Calvinism,  have  all  crossed  the 
tea,  and  found  refuge  and  a  country  in  the 
great  island  :  Arva,  beata  petamvs  arva, 
divit€§  et  instdcu.  Thus  England  has 
£ittened  on  calamities;  has  grown  great 
out  of  ruins.  In  proportion,  however,  as 
all  these  outcasts,  amassed  together  in  a 
narrow  corner,  have  come  fixedly  to  re- 
gard each  other — in  proportion  as  they 
have  (»bserved  the  differenees  of  races  and 
of  creeds  which  separate  them — as  they 
have  remarked,  that  they  are  made  up 
odleetively  of  Kymries,  Gaels,  Saxons, 
Danes,  and  Normans,  hatred  and  strife 
have  sprung  op  among  them.  A  spectacle 
.hss  ensued  resembling  the  combats  of  wild 
beasts  which  the  Romans  loved  to  witness— 
of  wild  beasts  astomshtd  to  find  themselves 
together  :  hippopotami,  lions,  tigers,  and 
crocodiles.  And  when  these  fierce  ani- 
mals, shut  up  in  their  ocean-circled  arena, 
had  bitten  and  torn  each  other  till  they 
were  tired,  they  threw  themselves  into 
the  sea  to  bite  end  devour  France.  But 
their  intestine  conflicts  are  not,  we  may 
rely  upon  it,  finished.  The  irieraphant 
besai  will  not  long  bully  the  world  from 
her  ocean  throne,  and  of  thisriie  is  aware. 
Her  soule  is  bitter,  and  furiously  she  grinds 
her  teeth.  Whence  her  disquietude  ?  Is  it 
that  she  fears  the  creaking  wheel  of  Man* 
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Chester  will  no  longer  turn  ?  or  is  it  that 
the  Irish  bull  (le  taureau  de  Virlande) 
whom  she  has  so  long  pinned  to  the 
ground,  bellows  and  threatens  to  run  up- 
on her  ? '" 

But  enough  of  this.  The  battle  of 
Aginooort,  described  by  M.  Michelet^ 
irUl  put  our  readers  strongly  in  mind 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  historic  pictures. 
It  is  full  of  moYement,  and  of  little 
touches  of  the  pencil,  which  bring  the 
scene  and  the  manners  of  the  epoch 
vividly  before  the  imagination*  It  is 
as  follows : — 

'*  From  Abbeville,  the  army  of  the 
princes  had  ascended  the  Somme  as  far 
as  Peronne,  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the 
river.  Learning  that  Henry  liad  crossed 
the  stream,  they  sent,  according  to  the 
usage  of  chivalry,  to  ask  him  to  fix  on  a 
day  and  place  for  battle,  and  to  be  inform- 
ed of  the  route  he  intended  to  follow* 
The  English  king  answered  with  a  digni- 
fied simplicity,  'that  he  was  marching 
straight  upon  Calais,  that  he  should  enter 
no  city,  and  that  he  should  always,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  be  found  ready  in  an  open 
field  to  meet  his  enemies.'  To  which  ho 
added  :  '  your  princes  will  do  right  not 
to  bar  our  road,  and  thus  to  avoid  the  effu- 
sion of  Christian  blood.' 

'*  On  the  other  side  of  the  Somme  the 
English  found  themselves  truly  in  an  ene- 
my's country.  Bread  failed  them;  they 
had  for  eight  days  lived  upon  meat,  eggs, 
and  butter ;  and  at  last,  when  these  also 
were  not  to  be  had,  upon  whatever  they 
could  find.  The  French  army  had  devas- 
tated the  country  and  broken  up  the  roads. 
The  English  were  scattered  among  many 
villages  in  order  to  find  lodgingSi  Here 
was  another  favourable  occasion  to  attack 
them,  of  which  the  French  leaders  did  not 
take  advantage.  They  were  bent  solely 
on  bringing  about  a  great  action.  A  little 
further  on,  they  assembled  their  troops 
near  the  chateau  of  Agineoort^  in  a  spot 
where  the  Calais  road,  shut  in  between 
Agincourt  and  Tranecourt,  would  oblige 
the  king  to  force  lus  passage  l>y  giving 
battle. 

«<  On  Thursday  the  94th  October,  the 
English  having  passed  Blangy,  learned  that 
the  French  were  in  their  close  -aeighbonr- 
hood,  and  concluded  that  they  would  be 
immediately  attacked.  Their  mounted 
warriors  descended  from  their  horses,  and 
all  together  kneeling  upon  the  ground, 
lifted  their  hands  to  heaven,  and  prayed 
God  to  take  them  under  his  protection. 
Vo  attack,  however,  took  place,  as  the 
ConsUble  had  not  yet  arrived.  The  Eng« 
lish,  therefore,  took  up  their  quarters  at 
MaiioDcelle;  near  Agincourt.     Henry  V. 
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dismissed  his  prisoners :  *  If  your  cap- 
tors,' said  he  to  them,  sarTif  e,  you  must 
surrender  yourselres  up  to  them  at  Ca- 
lais.' 

*'  At  last  the  immense  French  army  was 
dUcovered  with  its  floating  banners  and 
numerous  fires.  According  to  the  account 
of  an  eye-witness,  it  was  fifty  thousand 
strong;  that  is,  more  than  three  times 
as  oumeroua  as  the  English  force,  which 
consisted  of  about  tweWe  thousand  men, 
of  which  ten  thousand  at  least  were 
archers. 

*<  David  Gam,  a  Welshman,  was  the 
first  who  announced  to  the  king  the  vici- 
nity of  the  enemy,  and  being  asked  how 
many  they  might  be,  replied  in  the  light 
and  boastful  manner  of  the  Welsh, '  enough 
to  be  killed,  enough  to  be  taken,  and 
enough  to  flee."  An  Englishman  Sir  Wal- 
ter Hungerford  observed, '  that  ten  thou- 
sand more  good  archers,  who  would  not 
desire  better  than  to  be  in  the  action, 
would  be  very  desirable ; '  upon  which  the 
king  rebuked  him  severely.  'No,  by  our 
Lord,'  said  he,  '  I  would  not  have  one 
man  more.  The  number  which  we  have 
is  the  number  that  God  has  appointed. 
Yonder  host  trust  in  their  multitude;  but 
I  in  him  who  gave  victory  so  often  to  Ju- 
das Maccabeus.' 

''The  English,  who  had  still  another 
night  before  them,  employed  it  in  prepa- 
rations— in  preparing  their  souls  as  well 
as  their  bodies  for  the  impending  conflict. 
They  rolled  up  their  banners  lest  they 
should  be  wet  by  the  rain ;  they  took  off 
and  doubled  up  their  handsome  coats  of 
mail  which  they  had  worn  in  the  day,  to  be 
ready  for  the  combat.  Then,  to  pass  more 
comfortably  the  cold  night  of  October, 
they  shook  down,  to  lie  upon,  straw,  which 
they  had  sent  for  to  the  neighbouring  vil- 
lages. The  armed  men  repaired  the 
scales  of  their  armour,  the  archers  put 
new  cords  to  their  bows.  They  had,  se- 
veral days  before,  cut  and  sharpened  the 
stakes  Of  which  they  usually  made  pali- 
sades in  their  front,  to  arrest  the  charges 
of  gendarmerie.  But  whilst  they  prepared 
for  victory,  these  brave  men  thought  also 
of  their  salvation.  They  put  themselves 
right  with  God  and  with  their  conscience. 
As  many  as  the  priests  could  confess,  con- 
fessed in  haste.  All  was  done  without 
noise,  silently.  The  king  had  commanded 
silence,  under  the  penalty  that  if  a  knight 
broke  it,  he  should  lose  his  horse ;  and  if 
a  common  soldier,  he  should  lose  bin  right 
ear. 

•  '*  On  the  other  side,  the  French  army 
presented  a  very  different  scene.  There 
numerous  candidates  were  knighted.  Large 
fires  biased  in  all  directions,  and  disco- 
vered  every  thing  that  was  going  on  to 
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the  enemy.  A  confused  noise,  shouts, 
men  calling  to  each  other,  the  noisiness  of 
valets  and  pages,  filled  the  air.  Many 
gentlemen  passed  the  night  in  their  heavy 
armour  on  horseback,  without  doubt  in 
order  that  their  accoutrements  should  not 
be  soiled  by  the  mud,  which  was  deep  and 
heavy,  whilst  a  cold  penetrating  rain  ft  II. 
Still,  if  there  had  been  music,  there  wou'd 
have  been  something  to  enliven  the  spirit. 
But  even  the  horses  seemed  discouraged  ; 
not  a  neigh  was  heard  through  the  night. 
And  to  this  ill  omen,  add  the  associations 
of  the  spot ;  Agincouit  is  not  far  from 
Cressy. 

**  On  the  morning  of  the  25th  October 
1415,  the  day  of  St  Crcpin  and  St  Crc- 
pinien,  the  King  of  England  attended, 
according  to  his  custom,  three  masses,  com- 
pletely  armed,  but  with  his  head  bare.  He 
then  had  placed  on  his  head  a  magnificent 
crown  of  gold.  He  mounted  a  little  gn-y 
horse,  without  spurs,  commanded  his  army 
to  advance  on  a  plain  of  young  greeu 
wheat,  where  the  ground  was  more  firm 
than  elsewhere,  and  then  riding  throup,h 
the  ranks,  addressed  his  soldiers  as  he  rodo 
along,  in  brief  sentences.  *  You  have  a 
good  cause,'  said  he ;  *  I  come  but  to 
demand  my  right.  Recollect  that  you  are 
Englbhmen ;  that  your  parents,  your 
wives,  your  children  are  waiting  for 
your  return  home ;  let  the  day  of  your 
return  be  a  proud  and  happy  day.  The 
Kings  of  England  have  always  sped  well 
in  France  ;  the  French  say  that  they  will 
cut  off  three  fingers  of  every  archer 
whom  they  take  prisoner.' 

''  The  two  armies  presented  a  strango 
contrast.  .  The  French  were  drawn  up  in 
three  enormous  equidrons,  like  three  fo- 
rests of  lances.  In  the  narrow  plain,  they 
had  hardly  space  to  develop  their  num- 
bers. In  front  were  the  Constable,  the 
Princes,  the  Dukes  of  Orleans,  of  Bar,  of 
Alen^on,  the  Counts  of  Neveri,  of  £u,  of 
Bichemont,  of  Vendome,  and  a  crowd  of 
nobles,  whose  armours,  banners,  escut- 
cheons, whose  horses,  clothed  in  brass  and 
gold  trappings,  formed  a  most  dazzling 
spectacle.  The  French  had  also  archers* 
and  common  soldiers,  but  there  was  no 
space  for  them.  Every  place  was  occu- 
pied; no  gentleman  would  yield  his  to  a 
plebeian,  who  would  have  been  thought 
to  disgrace,  by  his  presence,  so  noble  an 
assemblage.  There  were  cannons,  too, 
but  they  were  not  used.  Apparently  there 
was  no  space  for  them  either. 

"  The  English  army  exhibited  nothing 
splendid  to  the  eye.  The  archers  had  no 
armour,  and  many  of  them  were  without 
shoes.  Their  heads  were  poorly  defended 
with  leather  caps,  sometimes  merely  with 
osier  bonnets,  or  by  an  iron  circlet*     At 
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their  belt  hung  a  hatchet  and  u  axe, 
which  gave  them  the  look  of  carpenters. 

**  It  is  a  fact  eztraordioary,  almost  be- 
yond belief,  and  yet  certain,  that  the 
French  army  could  not  stir  either  to  fight 
or  to  fly.     The  rearguard  alone  escaped." 

At  the  decisive  moment^  when  old 
Thomas  of  HerpiDgham,  having 
drawn  up  the  English  force>  threw  his 
staff  in  the  air,  and  shouted — **  Now 
strike ! "  when  the  English  responded 
b/  an  answering  shout  from  ten  thou- 
sand men,  the  French  army,  to  their 
great  astonishment,  remained  motion'^ 
less.  Horses  and  horsemen  appeared 
to  be  enchanted,  or  struck  dead  in  their 
armour.  The  fact  was,  that  the 
large  war-horses,  under  the  weight  of 
their  heavy  riders  and  their  iron  capa- 
risons, had  sunk  four  feet  deep  in  the 
miry  soil,  and  were  so  perfectly  esta- 
blished there,  that  it  was  only  with 
the  utmost  difficulty  they  could  extri* 
cate  themselves. 

'*  The  English  archers,  to  put  in  move- 
ment these  inert  masses  of  knights,  darted 
from  ten  thousand  bows,  arrows  in  their 
faces.  The  iron  horsemen  stooped  their 
brads,  or  the  arrows  would  have  pierced 
through  the  vizors  of  their  helmets.  Then 
the  two  wiogs  of  Tramecourt  and  Agin- 
coort,  of  the  French  army,  plunged  with 
blooded  spore  heavily  into  action — into  a 
charge.  Of  the  twelve  hundred  men  who 
executed  this  charge,  not  more  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty  reached  the  English 
palisades.  Most  of  them,  riders  and 
horses,  stuck  and  fell  in  the  thick  mud. 
Would  to  Heaven  they  had  all  so  fallen ! 
thoM  who  escaped  tliis  fate  could  not 
guide  their  wounded  chargers,  who  rushed 
furiously  hither  and  thither  back  upon  tho 
French  ranks.  The  advanced  guard — far 
from  being  able  to  wheel  back,  so  as  to 
let  the  routed  cavalry  pass — was  so  serried 
by  the  narrow  spaeo  it  occupied,  that  it 
could  hardly  stir.  It  is  easy  to  imagino 
the  terrible  accidents  which  took  place 
among  this  compact  mass ;  frightened 
horses,  rearing,  plunging,  throwing  their 
riders,  or  crashing  them  in  their  armour, 
between  iron  and  iron. 

^  Then  came  on  the  English.  Aban- 
doning the  protection  of  their  palisades, 
throwing  aside  their  bows  and  arrows, 
they  advanced  quite  at  their  ease,  with 
their  hatchets  and  axes,  with  their  heavy 
swords  and  leaden-headed  clubs,  to  demo- 
lish this  mountain  of  men  and  horbcs, 
cruahed  and  confounded,  in  one  heap  of 
disorder  and  diaoiay." 

We  shall  low  conclude  our  extracts 
from  M.  Michelet's  work,  with  one 


which  is  more  fully  characteristic  of 
the  genius  of  this  author,  than  any  of 
the  preceding  ones.  Its  extreme 
beauty  and  singularity  will  justify  its 
length.  M.  Michelet  is  on  the  sub- 
ject of  architecture,  and  thus  he 
writes : — 

"  As  the  fruit  of  generation  represents 
more  or  le«8  the  father  or  the  mother,  now 
the  one  sex,  now  the  other,  so  in  the 
mixed  productions  of  art,  man  or  nature 
more  or  less  predominates.  Here  the 
male,  there  the  female  sex  prevails,  lu 
ardiitecturo]  as  well  as  in  botany  and 
zoology,  we  should  distinguiah  the  sexual 
characters  of  different  monuments  and 
styles. 

*'  In  the  East  especially  this  distinction 
is  to  be  made.  There  we  alternately 
have  edifices  male  and  female.  Some- 
times vast  caverns,  the  profound  hiding- 
places  of  nature,  in  the  depths  of  moun- 
tains, have  admitted  into  their  darkness 
the  fecundities  of  art ;  they  have  aspired 
to  absorb  man  within  their  bosom.  Other 
monuments  represent  the  sympathy  of  man 
with  nature,  the  vehement  aspiration  of 
love.  These  take  the  form  of  luxuriant 
pyramids,  which  would  impregnate  the 
very  bky.  Aspiration,  respiration,  mortal 
life,  prolific  dfath,  light  and  darkness, 
male  and  female,  man  and  nature,  activity 
and  passivity;  in  a  word,  the  drama  of 
humanity,  of  which  art  is  the  serious 
parody. 

'*  Yes;  in  the  very  face  of  this  omnipo- 
tent nature,  which  deludes  us  by  her  de- 
ceptive shows,  we  would  erect  another 
nature,  fashioned  by  our  owh  bauds.  To 
this  solemn  irony  of  the  world,  to  this 
eternal  comedy  which  amuses  and  mocks 
at  man,  we  would  oppose  a  Melpomene 
of  our  own.  So  little  are  we  angry  with 
thia  homicide  and  enchanting  nature,  that 
WOT  place  all  our  pride  and  pleasure  in  imi- 
tating her.  Spectators  and  victims  of  the 
drama,  we  take  our  part  in  it  with  the 
best  grace ;  and  understanding,  adopting, 
and  idealizing  its  catastrophe,  we  impart 
a  new  dignity  to  it. 

**  The  fecundity  of  this  double  drama 
seemd  to  have  been  apprehended  by  the 
Indians.  The  Indian  figtree,  the  bodhi, 
the  tree-forest,  whose  branches,  stooping 
to  the  earth,  take  root  and  spring  up  into 
new  trees;  this  arcade  of  arcades — this 
pyramid  of  pyramids,  is  the  shade  under 
which  contemplation  became  divine.  Like 
tree,  like  God  ;  the  name  bOdhi,  expresses 
both.  Thi«  tree,  in  which  there  are  so 
many  trees — this  thought,  in  which  there 
are  so  many  thoughts,  arose  together,  as- 
pired together  into  being.  In  thtm  is 
found  the  ideal  of  fecundity  and  of  crea- 
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tion.     AtplnaoD,  aggregation— 4iere  are     all  thit  is  Bot  enough  to 
the  prinetpUs,  male  and  female,  paternal 


and  maternal,  the  two  priaciplea  of  the 
world,  and  of  the  HtUe  world  of  art;  otf 
to  ipeak  more  correctly,  the  ooly  principle^ 
for  aapiration  and  aggregation  are  two  in 
one,  two  towards  one,  as  all  the  lines  of 
the  pyramid  tend  towards  Its  point. 

**  The  pyramidal  form,  the  abstract 
pyramid,  reduced  to  its  three  lines,  ia  a 
triangle.  In  the  ogival  triangle,  in  the 
ogive,  two  lines  are  bent,  that  is,  com. 
posed  of  an  iafinity  of  straight  Uaes. 
This  common  aspiration  of  lines,  infinite 
in  number,  whieh  is  the  mystery  of  the 
ogive,  is  frequent  in  India  and  Persia.  It 
predominated  in  our  west  during  the 
middle  ages.  Thus,  at  the  two  ends  of 
the  world,  the  effort  of  the  infinite  to- 
wards the  infinite — that  is  the  universal, 
the  catholic  tendency — presents  itself.  It 
is  the  endless  repetition  of  the  same  in  the 
same,  a  repetition  sealing  the  same  as- 
cent* Place,  then,  as  in  the  Indian  mo- 
numents, pyramid  upon  pyramid ;  pile  up, 
as  in  our  cathedrals^  ogives  and  aisles, 
spires,  and  tabernacles,  churches  upoa 
churches;  and  be  sure  that  huounity  will 
not  stop  in  the  erection  of  her  pious  Babel, 
till  her  arms  fall  from  fatigue. 

'<  From  India  to  Qermaoy,  from  Persia 
to  France,  the  distance  is  great.  Ideatie 
in  principle,  art  varies  in  its  progression ; 
it  has  been  enriched  by  its  variations,  and 
has  poured  down  before  us  all  its  rich 
acquisitions.  India  has  contributed,  but 
Greece  also,  Rome  also,  and  ether  conn- 
tries,  to  its  wealth. 

"  The  Greek  temple,  with  its  simple 
rows  of  columns,  and  flattened  triangular 
pediment,  gives  hardly  an  idea  of  that 
aspiration  to  heaven  which  characterises 
the  monuments  of  India,  of  Persia,  and  of 
Egypt.  The  aspiration  disappears.  The 
beauty  here  is  in  aggregation,  !■  order; 
but  aggregation  is  itself  weak  and  incom- 
plete. That  phalanx  of  columns,  that 
architectural  republic,  is  not  united,  is  not 
closed  over  by  a  vaulted  canopy.  In  Greek 
art,  as  in  Greek  society,  connexion  was 
wanting. 

"  The  Etruscan,  the  Roman,  and  also 
the  Italic  world  of  art,  is  more  serried. 
Here  the  arch  reappears ;  in  other  words, 
aggregation  im  stronger,  and  aspiration  is 
about  to  reappear.  Like  art,  like  society. 
Here  there  is  a  social  hierarchy.  The 
fi^ee  of  association  is  great.  The  me<« 
tropuUtan  country  keeps  her  colonies  in 
subjection ;  however  distant  they  may  be, 
they  remain  in  the  cittf.  To  express 
such  a  world,  the  column  suffices  aot,  nor 
even  the  arch.  Behold  the  monuments  of 
Fr^res,  and  of  Kimes,  with  their  doable 
and  triple  tiers  of  arches  and  of  porticoe ; 
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represent  tliat 
which  is  to  come.  The  east  has  given  us 
nature  ;  Greece  the  city ;  Rome  the  city 
of  laws  and  rights ;  and  the  west  and  the 
north,  the  city  of  God. 

"  The  Christian  world  contains  all  the 
worlds  that  have  preceded  it — the  Chris- 
tian  temple  contains  all  the  temples.  The 
Greek  column. is  there,  bot  colossal;  ex- 
foliated in  a  sheaf  of  massive  pillars.  The 
Roman  arch  is  there,  at  once  more  solid 
and  bolder.  lo  the  spire  reappears  the 
Egyptian  obelisk,  but  the  obelisk  mounted 
on  the  temple;  towers,  saints,  flowered 
stone,  forests  of  marble ;  and  the  figures 
of  angels  and  of  prophets,  standing  erect 
on  the  outer  walls,  seem  to  summon  man- 
kind from  the  four  winds  to  prayer,  like 
the  Iman  on  the  Islam  minarets.  The 
vaulted  ceilings  of  our  cathedrals — with 
their  illusive  height,  their  nreltitndes  of 
tiny  arches,  their  light  balustrades,  radi- 
ant circles,  their  lace- work  bridges— ap. 
pear  like  Jacob's  ladder  stretching  into 
the  sky;  or  like  that 'fearfully  narrow 
bridge  of  Persian  fable,  over  which  souls 
were  obliged  to  cross  the  abyss,  at  the  risk 
of  losing  their  equilibrium  under  the 
weight  of  their  sins." 

We  liave  given  tbig  last  extract 
from  M.  Miehelet's  hiatorj*  chieflj 
becaiue  it  opens  to  us  an  ocea- 
sion  of  making  certain  observations 
which  will  be  found  to  have  a  yery 
wide  applieatiofi.  There  are  authorsy 
whose  temper  of  mind  this  work  well 
illustrates,  who  yiew  all  things — the 
world,  soeiet  J,  man>  nature^  art*  the  re- 
Tolntions  of  human  affairs — as  it  wens 
in  a  rision,  almost  in  a  trance.  Hu- 
manity and  its  developments  are  to 
them  a  sphynx*s  enigma.  They 
would  interpret  man  and  his  works,  as 
they  interpret  an  allegorical  fable. 
They  regard  this  lower  universe  as 
altogether  gymbolical,  and  see  sym- 
bols in  every  object  and  event  tbey 
contemplate.  Witness  M.  Micbe- 
let*s  treatment  of  the  subject  of  archi- 
tecture ;  any  thing  more  flimsy  and 
enigaatieal  than  tbiseannot  be  eon- 
ceived.  But  it  is  not  only  those  who 
are  transported  beyond  the  bounds  of 
common  sense  by  a  poetic  tempera- 
ment baptized  in  mysticism,  who  fall 
into  this  sort  of  extravagance;  graver 
and  colder  writers  may,  in  frequent 
instances,  be  justly  charged  wnh  a 
similar  offence  against  sound-mtnded- 
ness.  In  Hallam's  History  ofLitera- 
ture,  may  be  discovered  under  another 
form  the  working  of  the  same  prin- 
ciple that  pervades  Michelet*s  HisUfty 
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of  Frmk€e.  The  one  anthor^  in  his 
ttudiMto  Bees  but  a  pageant,  tbe  other 
bttt  a  aeries  of  things,  unfolding  be- 
fore him.  Tlie  moral  meaniDg,  the 
intrinsic  right  and  wrong  of  the  facts 
ther  reeerd,  escapes  both  of  them, 
and  this  makes  the  one  mystical, 
tlia  oih^  neutral,  and  both  afraid 
to  pronounce  anj  moral  Terdict,  on 
any  matter  whatsoever.  Human  na- 
ture, it  is  true,  is  to  all  men  in  its 
ultimate  relations  and  destinies,  a 
mystery  ;  but  it  has  likewise  ever  been 
to  all  men,  even  in  pagan  times,  in  a 
narrower  sphere,  morally  explicable. 
It  has  ever  had  its  standards  of  good 
and  evil  quite  irrespective  of  phyBical 
and  social  well-being  .-—standards  of 
good  and  evil,  spiritual,  religious. 
And  it  is  precisely  the  disregard  of 
tbeee  standards  that  enigmatizes  huma- 
nity to  Miehelet  and  to  HaUam,  makes 
it  .but  a  caiaiogue  rauanne  of  details. 
And  if  we  descend  to  productions  of  a 
lighter  cast,  we  shall  find  in  all  of 
them,  which  have  any  pretensions  to 
a  philosophic  reach,  the  like  absence, 
or,  at  least,  uncertainty  of  moral  judg- 
maatt  as  that  which  mystifies  M. 
Midi^eL 

To  what  is  thb  owing  ?  Why  to 
this  8  that  knowledge,  or  rather  infor- 
mation, in  ethics  has  enlarged  its 
bounda  immensely,  whilst  faith,  or  re- 
ligions belief,  baa  not  kept  pace  with 
it — Jiaa  in  fact  decreased  in  proportion 
to  tbe  increase  of  information.  A  due 
correapondeney  between  faith  and  in- 
formation preserves,  even  if  the  faith 
be  false*  the  mental  oquUibrium; 
wliilat,  if  it  be  trae,  it  constitutes  in 
nuNral  things  real  knowledge — ^incom- 
plete^ of  eourse,  but  sterling.  Faith 
has  many  marks  to  distinguish  it  from 
information.  It  is  always  an  ultimate 
and  tmiire :  information,  on  tiie  con- 
trary, is  always  a  progression  and  a 
detail.  Let  the  ultimate  and  the  en. 
tire^then,dwiBdle  away ;  and  let, at  the 
saflM  time^  progressive  accumulated 
detmla  augment  incalculably,  and 
where  is  the  moral  base  of  the  mind? 
It  is  hardly  discernible ;  it  hardly 
ensts ;  it  is  almost  totally  inoperative. 
Add  to  this,  that  faith  at  present,  in 
the  popular  pfailosof^iy,  is  absorbed, 
so  to  spealc,  in  information ;  it  pos- 
sesses no  laager  its  distinctive  charac- 
ter; it  is  regarded  but  as  a  fact 
among  facts ;  as  aphenomenon  among 
tbe  phoBonena  of  experience.      In- 


of  fniniahiBg  a  rest,  an  explana- 


tioB,  a  bonndary  to  the  mind,  with  r». 
ferenee  to  ethical  questions,  it  is  in- 
tervolved  confusedly  with  other  moral 
objects  of  the  intel&gpence ;  and  thus, 
in  lieu  of  explaining  these,  it  only 
darkens  and  perplexes  their  mean- 
ing. 

In  the  philosophic  works  of  the  hea- 
then world  of  old,  we  find  a  clearness, 
a  distinctness,  a  firmness  of  views  and 
of  principles  on  ethical  subjects  which 
are  scarcely  to  be  found  in  works  of 
the  same  class  at  the  present  period. 
And  tbe  reason  of  this  is,  that  if  pa-  ^ 
gan  philosophers  did  not  give  an  im- 
plicit credence  to  their  mythology,  it 
at  least  fixed  a  limit  to  their  specula- 
tions, and  that  within-  the  circuit  of 
this  mythology  they  possessed  certain 
eternal  religious  truths,  the  develop- 
ment of  which  gave  its  due  central 
poise  to  their  intellects.  Thus  the 
baUncing  and  regulating  virtue  of 
faith  was  not  wanting  to  them. 
When  Christianity  came,  fkith  was 
purified  and  enlarged,  and  informa- 
tion was  enlarged  with  it.  The  pro- 
portion between  the  two  was  pre- 
served. It  is  only  within  the  last 
half- century  that  this  proportion 
seems  to  be  entirely  overthrown  ;  or, 
to  speak  more  correctly,  that  faith 
seems'  to  be  dissolved  or  dissolving  in 
information.  The  old  truths  that 
kept  the  pagan  mind  steady,  can  no 
longer  exert  the  same  infiuence,  be- 
cause there  being  nothing  more  to  be 
said  about  them,  they  are  but  pas- 
tively  received-^their  action  is  over. 

As  to  Christianity,  doubtless  its  ac- 
tion is  not  expended,  yet  must  every 
one  have  observed  that  the  Christian 
religion  at  present  affords  neither 
base  nor  circumscription  to  modem 
aspirations  after  moral  verity.  Whilst 
revelation  continued  to  be  the  direct 
object  of  assault  and  definice  to  pbilo« 
sophy  in  the  eighteenth  century,  this 
circumscription  of  the  understanding 
in  its  ethical  enquiries  was  not  trans-  . 
gressed,  it  was  onlv  disputed.  Hence 
the  infidels  of  the  last  age  are  never 
out  at  sea,  have  never  a  wide,  vague, 
limitless  prospect  before  them.  Their 
sentiments  and  arguments  are  always 
well  founded,  positive,  distinct.  Er- 
roneous they  are,  shallow  they  may 
be;  but  they  are  not  vapoury  and 
transcendental.  They  have  either 
the  deep  seriousness  of  Hume,  or  the 
superficial  good  sense  of  Voltaire. 
The  equilibrium  of  the  mind  in  moral 
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thiDgs  was  not  then  altogether  lost. 
If  faith  was  no  longer  the  support,  it 
was  at  least  the  effectlTe  antagonist  of 
information  ;  and  in  this  manner  the 
proper  bounds  and  balance  of  the  in- 
tellect were  maintained. 

But  now  mind  seems  as  it  were  to 
be  getting  loose  upon  space.  It  re- 
poses on  no  religious  uUiniates.  Those 
oven  who  have  the  deepest,  the  most 
immovable  convictions  that  in  revela- 
tion is  to  be  found  the  only  true  mo- 
ral substratum  of  humanity  through- 
out all  its  modifications,  perceive,  at 
the  same  time,  the  incommensurate- 
ness  of  Christianity  under  its  present 
developmentSt  to  embrace  and  to  form 
a  rest  for  the  new  mental  develop- 
ments of  society.  These  believiog 
men  look  for,  and  would  promote,  an 
enlargement  of  the  gospel  faith. 
They  know  that  whilst  this  faith  is  for 
ever  essentially  the  same,  it  is  in  its 
nature  to  receive,  from  period  to  pe- 
riod, certain  secular  expansions. 
Whether  among  Hebrews,  Christians, 
and  we  might  add  Pagans,  the  mind, 
in  all  ages  of  the  world,  has  had  its 
moral  and  religious  holdings  on  Bibli- 
cal revealed  truths,  more  or  less 
purely,  or  more  or  less  corruptly 
conceived.  It  is  only  now  that  a 
new  phenomenon  seems  to  be  emer- 
ging— that  these  holdings  seem  to  be 
giving  way,  and  that  men  are  becom- 
ing accustomed  to  questioii  human 
experience  at  large  for  solutions 
which  they  have  hitherto  drawn,  par- 
tially, gradually,  increasingly,  ac- 
cording to  the  proportionate  progres- 
sion between  natural  and  revealed 
knowledge,  directly  from  religion.' 
The  result  is,  that  human  nature  has 
become  to  them,  in  all  its  moral  as- 
pects, a  mighty  riddle.  Some,  like 
Michelet,  would  play  the  CEdipus, 
and  extort  mysterious  responses,  not 
explanatory  but  fanciful  and  delight- 
ful, from  every  object  that  comes  be- 
fore them  ;  whilst  others,  of  a  colder 
temperament,  like  Hallam,  are  con- 
tent with  the  lower,  social,  convention- 
al, and  scientific  appreciation  of 
things,  without  attempting  at  all  to 
put  any  moral  or  spiritual  meaning, 
further  than  society  is  concerned, 
upon  them  whatever. 

The  remedy  to  this,  on  tho  one 
hand  luxuriant,  and  on  the  other 
barren  demoralization  of  the  under- 
standing, can  consist  only  in  a  fresh 
opening  out  of  Christianity  till  it  be 


brought  into  its  own  proper  superior 
relationship  to  the  prevailing  spirit  of 
the  age.  What  signifies  Romanism^ 
what  signifies  the  refinements  of 
Pusey,  what  signifies  even  the  Refor- 
mation of  the  sixteenth  century,  if  the 
gospel  is  never  to  budge  beyond  it  ? 
To  neither  of  these  does  the  procinc- 
tive  future  belong.  No.  Revelation 
should  place  itself  in  front  of,  and 
front  to  front  with,  the  principles  of 
the  great  revolution  of  1789.  So  .it 
would  occupy  its  right  position,  and 
be  as  it  was  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  as  it  has  ever  been  till  now  since 
its  general  promulgation,  (we  might 
almost  say  before,  when  through  dim 
traditions  it  was  transmuted  into  the 
heathen  mythology,)  in  the  advance, 
not  in  the  rearward  of  the  times. 
.  Ob,  that  our  zealous  British  Pro- 
testants understood  this ;  and  that, 
instead  of  indulging  themselves  in 
the  easy  and  vain  work  of  contro- 
versializiog  with  straggling  lag- 
gards, they  would  buckle  on  their 
armour  to  the  arduous  warfare  of 
contending  with  the  Movement  ! 
Their  opposition  to  the  movement  is 
at  present  mere  bigotry— a  mere  hind- 
ward  affection.  They  do  not  perceive 
that  the  truths  to  which  they  are  so 
much  attached  have  a  perenuiality  of 
new  aspects  correspondent  to,  and 
antagonistic  with,  the  now  mental  as- 
pects which  mankind  from  time  to 
time  assumes.  They  cling,  therefore, 
to  tho  old  forms  of  truth,  and  to  its 
old  surrounding  antagonists.  This 
is  bigotry  in  its  very  essence.  What 
happens  meanwhile?  The  old  popular 
philosophy  on  which  they  concentre 
all  their  attacks,  transmigrates,  has 
transmigrated,  and  has  left  them  no- 
thing but  a  galvanized  phantom  to 
fight  with.  It  outstrips  Christianity, 
and  has,  at  the  actual  epoch,  its  won- 
derful vigour  and  energy  simply  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  thus  in  advance ; 
that  it  monopolizes  the  movement  of 
the  period  ;  and  that  the  Bible  is 
dumb,  or  mutters  only  retrospective 
words  in  its  presence. 

This  ought  not  so  to  be.  The 
Bible  contains  the  oracles  of  God,  tho 
oracles  of  humanity,  all  the  oracular 
answers  of  wisdom  under  all  possible 
circumstances  in  which  humanity  can 
be  placed.  Religious  faith,  we  cannot 
too  often  repeat,  is  in  its  nature  ger- 
minating, as  profane.  Information  is 
also  germinating  throughout  all  ages. 
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whilst  each  remains  for  ever  trao  to 
itself;  the  one  being  based  in  truth, 
which  does  not  exclude  numerous 
graTe  errors ;  and  the  other  being 
based  (we  venture  to  assert  without 
here  supporting  our  assertion)  moral- 
Ij  in  falsehood,  which  does  not  ex- 
clade  numerous  precious  truths.  The 
pari  passu  advance  of  both,  constitutes 
the  normal  state  of  the  human  mind. 
But  when,  as  is  now  happening,  reli- 
gions faith  remains  stationary,  t.  e,  is 
becoming  null,  whilst  all  the  profane 
activities  of  the  mind  are  increasing 
in  an  hundred-fold  degree,  tho  conse- 
quence is,  and  must  be,  such  as  M. 
Michelefs  work  exhibits  ;  namely, 
spiritnal  verities,  as  far  as  they  can 
possibly  bear  the  violation,  are  re- 
daced  to  the  rank  of  the  common 
facts  of  history ;  and  these  facts,  on 
the  other  hand — chivalry,  feudality, 
all  the  leading  events,  all  the  great 
revolutions  that  have  happened  on  the 
earth,  yea,  the  very  fine  arts  them- 
selves, such  as  architecture — are  strain- 
ed up  to  imply  spiritual  significations ; 
and  thus,  by  the  amalgamation  pro- 
duced between  things,  despite  the  re- 
flex lights  they  mutually  cast  on  each 
other,  essentially  different,  all  the  mo- 
ralities of  our  existence  are  rendered 
inextricably  puzzling  and  confound- 
ing, and  take  the  shape,  as  it  were,  of 
an  immense  hallucination,  which  holds 
man  under  its  spell  only  to  keep  him 
in  endless  suspense,  uncertainty,  and 
indiscriminating  indifference,  touch- 
ing those  subjects,  without  a  distinct, 
however  incomplete  a  perception  of 
which,  he  appears  to  himself  but  a  sha- 
dow environed  by  shadows ;  and  the 
universe  itself  to  him  is  nought  but 
a  pageant,  plastic  in  its  interpreta- 
tions to  his  capricious  fancies. 
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Out,  then,  out  with  revelation  ;  let 
us  carry  it  out  till  it  have  extension 
sufficient  to  measure  itself  fairly  again 
with  the  profane  mind  of  the  age  ;  till 
it  become  again  the  broad  foundation, 
upholding  and  moralizing  the  turbu- 
lent agitations  of  society ;  and  through 
these  electric  conductors  diffusing  its 
selector  influences  on  that  selector 
portion  of  mankind,  which  constitutes, 
in  a  special  sense,  the  Christian 
church — which  ought  to  have,  unob* 
trusively  but  unequivocally,  the  first 
and  last  word  to  utter  on  all  social  as 
well  as  on  all  spiritual  questions.  If 
such  were  the  case,  a  man  of  so  up« 
right  and  conscientious  an  under- 
standing as  M.  Michelet,  would  not 
be,  as  he  evidently  is,  without  chart  or 
compass,  abroad  on  the  wings  of  his 
imagination,  whenever  he  would  ex- 
tract any  moral  meaning  from  the 
events  and  pictures  of  lif3B  that  history 
presents  to  his  contemplation. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  only  to  say, 
that  M.  Micheletbeing  Che/delaSectimi 
Historique  det  Archives  of  France,  has 
been  able  to  consult  documents  which 
former  historians  have  not  had  within 
their  reach.  He  has»  consequently, 
thrown  new  light  upon  many  curious 
points  of  history  ;  has  rectified  many 
errors  ;  and  has  made  many  interest- 
ing and  valuable  gleanings  from  fields 
which  his  predecessors  have  too  hastily 
passed  over.  On  the  whole,  his  work 
is  one  full  of  singularity  and  delight. 
As  an  historian  and  philosopher,  M. 
Michelet  has  small  claim  to  regard ; 
but  as  a  man  of  genius  of  rare  and 
choice  mettle,  who  has  unfortunately 
devoted  his  powers  to  labour  for  which 
he  is  eminently  unfit,  he  cannot  fail 
to  command  the  admiration  of  all  his 
readers. 
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SECOND  SERIES. 


No.  II. 
On  the  Original. 


An  impression  iias  become  so  gcne« 
ral  as  to  nave  reached  gentlemen  and 
ladies  of  a  literary  turn  themselves^ 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  thousand- 
and-one  novels  puffed  into  existence 
every  season,  are  nothing  but  copies 
one  of  another.  In  this  there  is  un- 
doubtedly a  great  deal  of  truth  ;  and 
the  sameness  of  manner,  which  is  pro- 
duced in  real  life  by  what  some  people 
facetiously  call  the  diffusion  of  civili- 
zation, is  advanced  by  some  people  as 
the  excuse.  If  you  go  to  any  two 
towns  in  England,  you  will  find  not 
one  particle  of  difference  between  the 
manners,  education,  and  modes  of 
thought  of  Miss  Emily  Snobgrace,  the 
banker's  daughter  in  the  one,  and  Miss 
Clara  Chinkers,  the  banker's  daughter 
in  the  other.  They  both  play  re- 
markably well  on  the  piano,  and  sing 
Italian  songs ;  they  are  both  very 
much  attached  to  papa,  and  anxious 
for  brother  George  to  get  his  commis- 
sion ;  they  have  a  prodigious  admira- 
tion of  the  eldest  sons  of  the  respect- 
ive Glossins  of  the  two  towns,  who 
hunt,  and  shoot,  and  attend  the  county 
balls,  where  their  sisters  are  asked  to 
dance  by  the  two  sons  of  the  two  county 
members.  There  is  no  such  Grandi- 
son  in  a  country  town  as  the  son  of  an 
influential  attorney. 

Go  a  little  higher,  and  you  find  the 
like  sameness  between  any  dozen 
young  ladies  you  meet.  The  daugh- 
ters of  the  squires,  rich  divines,  retired 
barristers,  peaceful  generals,  and  su- 
perannuated admirals,  offer  no  variety 
whatever.  They  are  all  very  charm- 
ing, very  pretty  behaved,  and  in  the 
course  of  nature  marry  and  have  chil- 
dren. For  the  most  part,  also,  they 
die  and  are  buried.  And  this  profound 
remark — which  is  entirely  my  own — 
brings  me  to  the  subject  I  am  now 
about  to  enlighten  the  world  upon.— 
**  For  heaven's  sake,  sir," — this  is  an 
eloquent  passage  in  one  of  the  multi- 
tudinous  letters  lately  arrived — *'  For 
beaven*s  sake,  sir,  teach  me  to  be  ori- 
ginal.   Every  other  talent,  requisite 


to  make  mo  the  foremost  novelist  of 
the  day,  I  already  possess — but  origi- 
nality is  a  little  deficient.  If  you,  sir, 
would  supply  this  defect,  and  should 
at  any  time  be  in  want  of  half  a  or — " 
But  enough  I  My  correspondent  is 
liberal  and  generous ;  and  mentions  in 
a  postscript  that  he  intends  to  contest 
the  borough  of  Finsbury  at  the  next 
election,  on  the  most  immacolate  and 
anti-corruption  principles. 

It  IS  a  strange  thing  that  any  one 
finds  the  slightest  difficulty  in  beiog 
original ;  for  it  is  evident  that  it  must 
be  much  easier  than  to  be  imitative. 
For  there  is  but  one  way  of  beinga 
copyist ;  whereas  you  have  the  choice 
of  ten  thousand  ways  of  not  being  a 
copyist :  and  the  best  of  these  ways  is 
really  and  truly  not  to  copy  at  all. 
Even  the  faintest  copy  is  found  out  by 
some  sharp*  eyed  critic  to  have  some 
resemblance  to  the  original.  For  in- 
stance— I  myself  have  detected  Bailie 
Nicol  Jarvie  in  a  hundred  honest,  kind- 
hearted  merchants  that  have  appeared 
since  Rob  Roy  ;  and  Dugald  Dalgetty 
in  all  the  free  companions  that  Mr 
James  has  kicked  and  buffeted  through 
three  volumes  for  the  last  ten  years ; 
but,  according  to  the  recipe  I  am  now 
about  to  communicate,  there  could 
have  been  no  chance  of  detection.  The 
honest  bailie  and  the  gallant  captain 
would  have  gained  immortal  applause 
as  new  creations  of  prodigious  origi- 
nality ;  for  I  would  put  all  the  quiot 
humour,  contented  selfishness,  and 
genuine  kindliness  of  nature,  of  the 
pride  and  ornament  of  Glasgow,  inio 
some  comfortable  jeweller  of  Ispahan : 
you  would  scarcely  smell  the  Salt- 
market  in  the  bazar  of  Mirza  Futtce 
AH.  Captain  Dugald  Dalgetty,  in 
tho  same  way,  should  ride  a  great 
white  horse  through  the  desert,  and 
call  himself  Massoul  Abdallah  Khan ; 
making  frequent  allusion  to  the  dirt 
on  his  father's  grave — Bismillah — and 
other  favourite  subjects  of  ejaculation 
in  the  strictly  Oriental  school.  In 
Bhort— do  not  copy,  but  transplant. 


Ml.]  UmUio 

None  of  jronr  trumpery  shadowy  imi- 
UtioBS.  Take  the  cbaractery  body 
and  BOttU  and  plant  it  right  In  the 
middle  of  your  book :  or  rather,  don*t 
be  cootented  with  one  character ;  take 
the  whole  lot.  Place  the  Antiquary 
m  Switzerland ;  make  his  rage  be  for 
fossils  and  plants  instead  of  antiquities ; 
let  him  escape  from  an  aTalanche  with 
the  heroine^"  instead  of  from  the  rising 
tide;  make  Edie  Ochiltree  an  old 
monktand  Saunders  Macklebacket  a 
ehamois-hnnter.  The  romantic  parts 
of  the  story  may  remain  unchanged 
•zeept  in  the  names ;  and  you  will  find 
tbat  your  noyel  will  be  considered  as 
opening  quite  a  new  field,  giving 
glimpses  into  the  life  and  manners  of 
tbe  secluded  Swiss  valleys*  and  your 
incidents  and  descriptions  will  astonish 
onr  inezperienoed  minds  with  their 
Boveliy  and  truth  to  nature.  For  it  is 
a  remarkable  fact  with  regard  to  de- 
KriptioBS,  that  they  fit  any  place  just 
u  well  as  the  one  they  were  intended 
for.  An  ingenious  gentieman  has, 
therefore,  nothing  to  do,  in  a  topo* 
graphical  point  of  view,  but  to  write  an 
exact  accoout  of  some  scene  in  his  own 
neighbourhood.  The  Carse  of  Gowrie 
does  "  excellent  well"  in  an  Italian 
landscape,  when  you  have  called  it  the 
Campania  cii  Roma.  I  have  also  seen 
Arthur  Seat  with  a  bonfire  on  the  top 
of  it,  excite  great  admiration  in  the 
character  of  Vesuvius — e,  g, : — 

"  Tho  scene  that  now  burst  upon 
our  admiring  view,  was  one  of  the 
finest  tbat  Nature  every  presented  to 
an  admiring  votary  of  her  charms. 
Beneath  a  sky  of  cloudless  azure  tbe 
landscape  reposed  in  a  bright  and 
breezeless  abandon,  such  only  as  can 
be  appreciated  by  the  poetical  and 
the  good,  in  the  fair  climate  and  deli- 
eioos  atmosphere  of 

Italy, 

Sicily, 

Greece, 

Ana  Minor, 

Persia,  or 

Hindostan. 
The  river  went  brawling  and  dan- 
cing on  ita  rejoicing  way,  contained  in 
its  narrow  bed  by  rude  banks  of  a 
dark  grey  stone  covered  with  vegeta- 
tion.^ In  its  irregular  turnings  and 
winding^,  it  exposed  its  glistening  sur- 
face to  the  sun  at  intervals  where  its 
banks  allowed  it  to  expand  into  greater 
width  than  usuaK  There  were  no 
hooses  or  other  symptom  of  habitatioQ 
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visible  from  the  spot  where  we  stood, 
except  at  one  of  the  windings  I  have 
already  described,  where,  rising  against 
a  high  and  overhanging  ridge,  we 
detected  the  outiine  of  a  mill,  and  far- 
ther down,  where  the  stream  had  left 
the  rocky  portion  of  its  bed,  and  pur- 
sued its  more  equal  course  through 
the  level  vale,  a  curiously  shaped 
building,  surmounted  by  a  dome,  add- 
ed a  wonderful  degree  of  fireshness  to 
the  landscape.  It  was  ornamented 
with  several  pillars,  and  contained 
within  the  open  space  surrounded  by 
them,  a  statue  in  female  drapery. 
Pacing  slowly  towards  this  interesting 
bnilding»  which  we  naturally  conclud- 
ed was  a  Shrine, 

Altar, 

Mosque,  or 

Pagoda, 
we   were  enchanted  to   behold  the 
portly  figure  of  a  serene  and  venerable- 
lookiug    Padre, 

Mufti, 

Bonse,  or 

Brahmin. 
He  seemed  lost  in  thought,  and  yet 
every  now  and  then,  as  if  it  were  im- 
possible to  remain  blind  to  so  many 
natural  beauties  as  heaped  themselves 
together  in  that  delightful  spot,  he 

paused  and  looked  around  him" 

This  scene,  I  assure  you,  kind 
reader,  was  taken  from  life  last  sum- 
mer ;  and  where  do  you  think  I  drew 
it  ? — on  the  Anio  ?  on  the  Giaretta  ? 
on  the  Cephisus?  on  the  Badjaki  ?  on 
the  Tigris?  on  the  Ganges?  The 
description  will  do  equaUy  well  for 
them  all ;  but  truth  compels  me  to  con* 
fess,  tbat  1  meant  no  other  river  or 
scene  in  the  world  but  only  the  Water 
of  Leith,  from  below  the  Dean  Bridge, 
with  a  reverend  Edinburgh  minister 
going  to  take  a  course  of  minerals  at 
St  Bernard's  Well.  Transplantation, 
then,  is  the  truo  art  and  mystery  of 
originality.  Men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren—story, date,  and  character— hill, 
valley,  and  river— don't  spare  one  of 
them,  if  you  wish  to  avoid  detection ; 
for  in  all  probability,  if  you  stupidly 
interpose  a  single  particular  of  your 
own,  the  addition  will  betray  you. 
People  will  say  all  the  other  charac- 
ters we  like  and  understand  :  they  are 
so  intensely  natural,  we  feel  as  if  we 
had  met  them  somewhere  or  other  be- 
fore ;  but  as  to  the  deaf  and  dumb 
teacher  of  elocution,  who  enacts  so 
oosspicuous  1^  part  in  one  Keoe  of  the 
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story,  we  confess  he  is  aboTe  our  com- 
prebensioo.  Now,  if  you  had  made 
your  story  consist  almost  entirely  of 
sucb  beings  as  deaf  and  dumb  teachers 
of  elocution,  blind  painters,  honest 
attorney 89  and  other  impossibilities, 
according  to  the  present  taste,  there 
would  never  have  been  a  whisper 
against  the  aforesaid  scene;  for  you 
will  observe  that  an  author,  in  the 
course  of  three  volumes,  gets  such  a 
hold  of  his  reader's  judgment,  that  the 
very  same  things  which,  in  the  first 
volume,  or  only  once  introduced,  re- 
volt his  taste,  become  mere  matters  of 
course  at  the  end ;  and  for  my  own 
part,  when  I  get  to  the  last  of  iG8op*s 
Fables,  X  am  as  devoutly  persuaded  as 
if  I  were  a  member  of  Parliament, 
that  wolves  do  occasionally  disguise 
themselves  in  sheep's  clothes,  and  that 
asses  do  sometimes  make  most  elo- 
quent orations.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
to  the  introduction  of  these  astonishing 
contradictions  that  I  object,  but  to  the 
mode  and  degree.  Either  do  it  always 
or  not  at  all.  In  transplanting  Wa- 
vcrley  leave  Jack  Sheppard  alone. 

But  there  are  two  modes  of  trans- 
planting, and  this  must  be  most  care- 
fully attended  to;  for  the  slightest 
mixture  of  the  two  is  certain  detection. 
The  first  is  that  which  I  have  already 
in  some  measure  pointed  out ;  namely, 
taking  a  whole  work  and  transplant- 
ing it  bodily  ihto  your  own,  with  only 
an  alteration  of  names ;  and  this  I 
shall  call  the  simple  method — the  com- 
plex  method  is  a  little  more  difficult, 
but  still  may  easily  be  mastered  by  the 
feeblest  of  men.  Joseph  Hume  would 
understand  it  in  a  month. 

The  complete  method  of  transplan- 
tation is  that  whereby  out  of  two 
separate  works  wo  make  one  new  one, 
by  taking  the  characters  of  the  first 
and  the  iocidents  of  the  second.  The 
characters,  for  instance,  of  Hamlet, 
and  the  incidents  of  Tom  Jones — the 
hero,  instead  of  a  wild,  careless,  good- 
hearted  ban  enfant,  will  be  a  sour 
misanthropic,  half  crazy,  young  man, 
who,  instead  of  making  love  to  Miss 
Western  in  the  flesh. and-blood  style 
of  Fielding's  hero,  will  send  Polonius, 
disguised  as  Dr  Thwackum,  to  speak 
his  mind  to  the  young  lady  so  plainly, 
that  she  will  hang  herself  on  a  willow 
above  the  mill-pond,  and  Laertes  Bliftl 
will  stab  him  in  revenge  with  a  poi- 
soned foil.  By  this  process  all  the 
trouble,  first  of  imagining  character8| 
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and  then  inventing  a  story,  is  got  rid 


of,  the  only  difficulty  being  to  dIseoTer 
a  good  enough  story  among  those  al- 
ready published — and  let  me  tell  yon« 
that  ninety- nine  people  out  of  the 
hundred  do  not  know  the  difference 
between  discovery  and  invention,  be- 
ing perfectly  persuaded  that  the  great 
Napier  discovered  logarithms,  and 
that  Columbus  invented  America;  and 
therefore,  you  would  not  be  likely  to 
sufier  in  the  estimation  of  the  greater 
portion  of  your  readers,  if  they  were 
even  made  aware  that  your  admirable 
work  was  owing  more  to  your  powers 
of  discovery  than  invention.  But  it 
will  be  as  well  to  keep  this  a  profound 
secret. 

This  method  has  certainly  more  dif- 
ficulties than  tho  other;  for  there  must 
be  some  sort  of  adaptation  of  the  lan- 
guage and  sentiment  of  the  old  cha- 
racters to  the  new  situations  in  which 
they  find  themselves  placed.  Hamlet, 
instead  of  wondering  at  the  appear- 
ance of  his  father's  ghost,  is  bewilder- 
ed by  having  no  father  at  all,  and  of 
course  expresses  his  astonishment  in 
a  different  manner :  he  must  also  bo 
very  careful  not  to  accuse  Mr  All- 
worthy  of  murdering  his  brother  or 
marrying  his  pister-inlaw ;  for  it  is 
always  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
story  is  to  remain  unaltered,  and  the 
only  thing  to  be  done  is  to  make  the 
dramatis  personcB  of  Hamlet  carry  it 
on.  But  in  tho  complex  method  I  do 
not  limit  you  to  the  characters  of  any 
one  book  in  particular.  If,  for  in- 
stance, you  are  in  want  of  a  monster 
in  aid  of  the  Danish  prince  and  his 
companions,  there  can  be  no  objection 
to  your  borrowing  Caliban.  With  a 
slight  dash  of  Jeremy  Bcntham,  ho 
will  make  an  excellent  Square ;  and 
the  name  of  that  recondite  philosopher 
reminds  me,  that  in  this  method  of 
attaining  originality,  few  things  an- 
swer so  well  as  the  introduction  of 
real  people  under  their  real  names. 
If  they  were  persons  of  any  marked 
peculiarities,  tbcy  must  be  painted  to 
the  life  ;  and  you  will  be  yourself 
surprised  at  tho  astonishing  reality 
that  the  introduction  of  one  living  and 
breathing  man  gives  to  all  the  other 
personages  of  your  book.  Nobody 
can  possibly  doubt  that  all  the  other 
characters  in  the  novel  are  as  real  as 
Oliver  Cromwell  or  Charles  II.,  with 
whom  they  drink,  or  pray,  or  talk, 
or  fight.  But  these  exalted  personages 
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are  generally  introdaced  into  the  his- 
tori^  noTel^  which  is  itself  a  species 
of  transplantation,  and  the  easiest  of  all 
compositions.  The  introduction  of 
men  of  less  notoriety — not  people  en- 
gaged in  such  mighty  employments  as 
commanding  armies*  or  condemning 
kings  to  the  scaffold — is  what  I/ecom- 
mend.  Let  some  of  your  characters 
have  an  interTiew  with  Mr  Pepys,  and 
accompany  him  to  church  to  hear  Je- 
remy Taylor  preach.  It  will  glTe  a 
lifelike  colour  to  your  whole  picture. 
Bnt  the  mere  name,  without  any  thing 
else>  does  wonders— €.  g. :— 

«*  Our  hero," — who  is  a  complex 
transplantation  of  Reginald  Dal  ton- 
carrying  on  the  story  of  the  Fortunes 
ofNigd—**  Our  hero  was  now  tired 
and  exhausted  in  the  vain  effort  to 
discoTer  the  house  of  the  hospitable 
watchmaker ;  and  in  order  to  obtain 
some  refreshment,  and  perhaps  some 
information  on  the  subject,  he  betook 
hinoaelf  to  a  tavern  in  the  vicinity  of 
Charing  Cross.  The  coffeeroom  was 
bnt  scantilv  occupied,  there  being  only 
two  other  individuals  in  the  room  be- 
sides himself ;  one  of  them,  a  tall,  thin 
man,  of  an  eminently  aristocratic  ap- 
pearancoi  was  busily  engaged  in  lunch- 
ing on  broiled  kidneys  and  potatoes. 
There  was  a  fire  about  his  eyes  that 
proclaimed  him  no  common  man.  His 
nose,  which  was  of  somewhat  extra- 
ordinary length,  was  very  much  turned 
up  at  the  point,  and  his  mouth  was 
liu-ge  and  open  ;  his  height  was  above 
the  average  altitude  of  men ;  and  he 
was  dressed  in  a  plain  grey  coat,  and 
black  breeches  and  gaiters.  The 
other*  who  sat  in  one  of  the  boxes  at 
the  further  end  of  the  apartment,  was 
a  man  of  a  different  mould,  and  was 
finishing  the  remains  of  a  pint  of 
Cognac  brandy,  which  he  drank  in 
large  glasses,  without  any  admixture 
of  water.  The  upper  part  of  his  face 
was  handsome  and  eminently  intellec- 
tnali  while  the  lower  gave  indication 
of  a  less  angelic  disposition — the  ani- 
mal greatly  preponderating  over  the 
mental,  in  his  heavy  chin  and  sensujd 
mouth.  Albert  enquired  of  the  waiter 
what  soup  was  ready,  and  on  being 
answered—'  Ox-cheek,  sir ;  mock- 
turtle,  pea-soup,  mulligatawny,  sir; 
and  giblet/ — ejaculated  'giblet,*  in  an 
apparently  unconscious  manner,  and 
threw  himself  disconsolately  on  a  seat 
in  one  of  the  further  boxes.     Ho  re- 
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fleeted  on  the  incidents  that  had  be- 
fallen him  within  the  two  last  weeks ; 
the  extreme  courtesy  of  his  beautiful 
landlady,  the  friendliness  of  Lord 
Nlckango,  the  scenes  to  which  he  had 
introduced  him,  the  table  d'hote  at 
Newmarket,  the  betting-stand  at  Ep- 
som— all  these,  and  a  thousand  other 
recollections  flitted  through  his  brain 
while  he  waited  for  the  giblet;  nor 
should  we  be  acting  the  part  of  vera- 
cious chroniclers,  if  we  concealed  the 
fact,  that  amid  all  these  memories 
there  rose  up  clearly  from  time  to  time 
the  bright  eyes,  and  radiant,  yet  re- 
spectful glances  of  the  beautiful  Har- 
riet Gordon,  the  daughter  of  the 
watchmaker  on  Comhill.  While  the 
waiter  was  in  the  act  of  placing  his 
soup  before  him,  the  further  off  of  the 
two  gentlemen  having  now  flnished 
the  last  driblet  of  the  brandy,  rose  to 
go  awav.  As  he  passed  the  box 
where  the  other  individual  was  still 
busy  with  the  kidneys,  he  started,  and 
the  recognition  was  evidently  mutual, 
though  silent;  a  deeper  colour  rushed 
to  the  brow  of  the  departing  guest ; 
but  no  word  or  motion  on  either  side 
gave  token  of  their  being  acquunted. 
He  rapidly  recovered  his  self-posses- 
sion, and  with  a  familiar  wink  to  the 
waiter,  he  hurried  into  the  street.  The 
other  gentleman  now  rose,  and  throw- 
ing down  a  shilling,  with  a  nod  im- 
plying  that  the  odd  threepence  was  to 
be  a  perquisite  of  the  waiter,  he  also 
walked  rapidly  out  of  the  room. 

**  Who  was  that  gentleman?"  en- 
quired Albert. 

"  The  first  on  'em,  sir  ?  He's  cost 
me  three- and-sixpence  this  blessed 
day,  for  not  a  fardin*  will  he  ever  pay 
for  that  'ere  pint  of  brandy." 

«  Why  didn't  you  stop  him  ?" 

*'  Stop  him  ?  No, — no.  Once  I 
tried  that,  but  it  was  worse  than  ever, 
for  he  is  sich  a  devil  to  talk,  that  afore 
I  know'd  what  I  was  after,  instead  of 
getting  paid  for  the  brandy,  I  finds 
myself  a-lending  him  half  a  sovereign* 
So  now  I  always  lets  him  go;  for 
it*s  better  to  lose  three-and-sixpence 
than  be  done  out  of  another  ten 
shillings." 

*'  And  his  name  ?"  asked  Albert. 

"  We  calls  him  Corky,  he's  so 
deuced  hard  to  draw,"  said  the  waiter^ 
*'  bnt  his  right  name's  Sherry.  Some 
folks  say  his  real  name's  Sheridan, 
and  that  he's  a  great  man,  but  we  only 
calls  him  Corky." 
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<'  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan  1**  ex-     some  very  marked  and  peculiar  st  jle ; 


claimed  Albert^ thnaderBtrack — "and 
the  other?" 

•*  Oh !  he*8  quite  a  different  bird-^ 
-vre  calls  him  King  Coali  for  ye  see  ho 
always  pays  as  he  goes,  or  posts  the 
coal  as  we  calls  it.  His  right  name's 
Pitt,  so  you  see  we  makes  him  into  a 
coalpit.  They  say  he's  a  greater  man 
than  the  other ;  indeed  some  folks  sajrs 
he*s  a  minister,  and  very  like  he  is, 
fbr  his  breeches  is  always  black.*' 


and  you  may  take  my  word  for  it, 
that  half  the  value  of  a  thought  de^ 
pends  on  its  expression.  It  is  just 
like  old  iron  In  a  new  mould ;  the  old 
iron  is  useless,  or  passes  as  old  rub- 
bish ;  but  when  it  has  got  its  new  shape 
it  makes  a  great  noise  in  the  world, 
for  it  comes  out  a  spick-and-span  new 
sixty-eight  pounder,  thundering  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Bosphorus  and  shaking 
the  walls  of  Acre.    So  the  apophthegm 


<'  This,  then  is  fame,"  said  Albert,  ^  of  some  deep  sage,  that  has  been  ne- 


commencing  operations  on  his  soup^- 
<«  The  immortal  William  Pitt  is  known 
to  this  brutal  waiter  only  by  the  co- 
lour of  his  breeches  I  I  shall  not  gi?e 
the  rascal  the  extra  threepence,  for 
they  ean't  surely  have  the  conscience 
to  charge  more  than  ninepence  for  a 
bowl  of  giblet  soup." 

From  the  moment  the  reader  disco- 
vers that  these  two  strange-looking  gen- 
tlemen are  no  other  than  Mr  Pitt  and 
Mr  Sheridan,  he  lays  it  down  in  his 
own  mind  that  the  Albert^  and  all  the 
persons  of  the  story  are  as  little  ima- 
ginary as  they  are  ;  and  as  it  is  highly 
probable  that  Mr  Pitt  did  occasionally 
eat  and  Mr  Sheridan  occasionally  drink, 
the  most  fastidious  critic  cannot  deny 
that  in  the  preceding  extract  they  are 
represented  in  the  most  natural  manner 
imaginable.  The  great  difficulty  would 
have  been  to  have  put  fitting  language 
into  those  great  men's  mouths,  so  I  flat- 
ter myself  it  was  more  safe,  and  quite  as 
ingenious,  to  fill  them  with  brandy  and 
kidnevs.  But  these  silent  characters 
would  scarcely  do  as  the  sole  per* 
formers  in  a  three  volume  novel.  The 
wretches  must  all  talk  \  and  where  the 
deuce  is  a  poor  devil  of  an  author  to 
find  dialogue  for  such  a  company? 
If  he  transplants  the  precise  words, 
he  is  immediately  proclaimed  a  pla- 
giarist %  if  he  follows  the  example  of 
one  of  my  pupils,  who  is  now  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  commercial  and  po- 
litical wisdom  of  England  in  Paris, 
Mr  Henry  Bulwer,  and  translates 
verbatim  fh)m  some  foreigner,  he  is 
sure  to  be  found  out.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary,  therefore,  for  the  person- 
ages of  the  story  to  say  something  of 
their  own ;  and  this  can  only  be  man- 
aged by  the  complex-conversation- 
transplantation  method*  where  the 
characters  of  the  one  work  put  the 
ideas  of  the  other  into  diffbrent 
phrases,  the  more  diffbrentthe  better. 
Vour  plan  will  therefore  be,  to  choose 


glected  in  its  original  homely  expres- 
sion, astonishes  the  universe  at  large, 
and  the  literary  (petti-)coteries  of 
London  in  particular,  when  it  is  trans- 
planted into  the  dandified  language  of 
some  man  of  fashion  about  town. 
Nothing  has  so  fine  an  effect  as  a 
maxim  of  Rochefoucauld,  transplanted 
into  three  or  four  pages  of  conversa- 
tion  ip  a  lady's  boudoir  in  Orosvenor 
Square.  The  puppyism  of  the  ex- 
pression has  a  double  advantage ;  for  it 
relieves  the  wisdom  of  the  maxim  by 
contrast,  and  it  decidedly  individua- 
lizes the  speaker,  and  makes  it  im» 
possible  to  suspect  that  the  French 
philosopher  has  any  art  or  part  in  the 
sentiments  or  opinions  of  so  very 
frivolous  and  affected  a  personage  as 
your  hero.  You,  therefore,  get  fdl  the 
merit  of  the  maxim  yourself,  while  the 
flippancy  ofthe  language  is  considered 
the  characteristic  of  the  speaker. 
Achilles  would  have  appeared  a  giant 
if  dressed  in  Paris's  clothes.  In  se< 
lecting  the  books  to  be  transplanted, 
be  careful  to  fix  on  two  as  dissimUar 
as  possible :  do  not,  for  instance,  trans- 
plant any  brace  of  Mr  James's,  or  Mr 
Ck>oper*s  novels  into  each  other,  for 
those  ingenious  gentleman  have  been 
beforehand  with  you,  and  have  done 
it  themselves — the  Pilot  and  Red  Bo* 
ver,  and  Damley  and  any  other  of 
Mr  James's,  being  in  fact  very  favour- 
able specimens  of  the  art.  No,  in  this 
as  in  other  respects,  take  a  lesson  from 
the  really  clever  author  of  JRookwood, 
who  transplants  the  life  of  Robinson 
Crusoe  into  the  Newgate  Calendar, 
and  produces  the  affectionate  and  in- 
nocent Friday  under  the  name  of  the 
amiable  Blueskin.  But  these  intro- 
ductory hints  will  perhaps  be  thought 
enough.  The  example  I  am  about  to 
suljoin,  will  clear  up  any  difllculty  the 
reader  may  have  experienced  in  com- 
prehending the  few  rules  necessary  to 
be  attended  to  in  this  high  and  prajse* 
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worth  J  pursuit.  What  two  works  can 
be  mora  unlike  each  other«  than  the 
tragedy  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  and 
Bdsireirs  Life  of  Johnson?  and  yet  you 
will  perceive  that  the  author  of  the 
folio  wing  tale  has  implicitly  followed 
the  directions  I  have  given,  and  has 
transplaoted  the  one  into  the  other, 
with  the  addition  of  a  character  or  two 
from  other  sources.  The  sentiments 
of  Romeo  are  given  in  the  language 
of  the  great  moralist ;  Isaac  Watts 
is  the  gay  and  volatile  Mercutio ; 
Juliet  h  a  young  lady  of  Litchfield, 
supposed  to  be  Auna  Seward;  and  the 
re^c  of  the  characters  are  filled  by 
Burke,  Boswetl,  Beauclerk,  and  the 
other  well-known  members  of  that 
delightful  society. 


S4MI7EL  AND  AnNA,  A   TSAGEDY  OF 
DOMESTIC  LIFE. 

Craf.  I The  town  of  Litchfield, 

like  many  cities  of  greater  fame, 
had,  for  a  longtime,  been  divided  into 
factions,  whose  mutual  animosities 
seemed  to  increase  with  every  year. 
The  quarrel,  at  first  perhaps  politi* 
cal,  bad  degenerated  into  personal 
hatred  between  the  individuals  of  the 
different  partie> ;  and  the  quiet  enjoy- 
ments of  civilized  life  were  notuufre- 
quently  disturbed  by  their  angry  dis- 
putes. But  HS  eten  animosity  requires 
encouragement  in  order  to  keep  it 
fresh  and  active,  there  were  not 
Wanting  evi Indisposed  persons  to  fan 
theflanie.  Every  occasiion  was  laid 
hold  of  to  perpetuate  this  unfortunate 
disunion  ;  and  the  annual  elections  for 
borottghreeTe,  guardians  of  the  poor, 
charcb wardens,  and  other  offices  of 
dimity  or  emolument,  gave  too  fre- 
quent opportunities  for  the  contending 
parties  to  give  a  public  display  of  their 
intolerance  and  bad  temper.  Two 
families  had  peculiarly  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  bitterness  and 
hostility,  and  in  the  course  of  time  had 
been  recognised  by  each  party,  re- 
spectively, as  its  leader,  and  the  vi- 
sible representative  of  its  opinions. 
The  Jacksons  were  the  chiefs  of  the 
one  party,  the  Whicksies  of  the  other. 
Mr  and  Mrs  Jackson  were  old  people, 
in  other  respects  praiseworthy  and  re- 
speetable ;  the  only  stain  upon  their 
disposition  being  the  indomitable  en<« 
mity  they  boretowardstheirneighbours 
the  Whicksies.  As  the  former  family 
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possessed  a  son,  and  the  latter  rejoiced 
in  a  daughter,  they  felt  the  gratifying 
assurance  that  their  enmity  woold  be 
perpetuated  in  their  descendants,  and 
that  there  would  still  be  descendants 
of  Whicksies  and  Jacksons  to  carry 
on  the  strife  when  the  present  aetors 
were  removed  frem  the  stage.  At 
the  time  our  story  opens  there  had 
been  a  contest  for  the  surveyorship  of 
the  parish  roads,  which  had  been  car- 
ried in  favour  of  Mr  Whicksie.  Stir- 
red up  by  the  pride  and  ostentation  of 
his  wife,  he  had  determined  to  give  a 
ball  in  honour  of  bis  success ;  and  had 
invited  all  his  supporters,  and  as  many 
of  the  other  inhabitants  as  be  thought 
wise  enough  to  show  their  impartiall* 
ij9  by  partaking  of  the  hospitality  of 
either  side.  The  large  saw-pi(  was 
boarded  over — for  Mr  Whicksie  was 
by  profession  a  builder  and  carpenter 
—boughs  of  every  variety  of  shrub 
hung  tastefully  round  the  enormous 
wooden  shed,  which  was  to  be  bril- 
liantly lighted  up  with  lamps  compos- 
log  the  words — 

**  Whicksie  for  ever, 770 

Jackson 530 

The  glorious  majority  of  240  !*• 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  this  im* 
portant  day  that  a  rencontre  took 
place  between  some  workmen  of  those 
rival  houses,  which  probably  would 
have  ended  without  any  material  con- 
sequence, had  it  not  been  that  persons 
of  a  somewhat  higher  station  impru- 
dently mingled  in  the  fray.  The 
fiercest  of  all  Mr  Whicksie's  supporters 
was  a  nephew  of  his  of  the  name  of 
Tibbie.  Young,  fierce,  and  coura- 
geous, he  rushed  impetuously  towards 
the  scene  of  action,  and  was  irritated 
beyond  endurance  by  what  he  consi- 
dered the  ofiicious  meddling  of  the 
principal  bookseller  of  the  town,  who 
was  a  violent  adherent  of  the  other 
side.  This  gentleman,  whose  name 
was  Benjamin  Jukes,  but  who  was 
better  known  by  the  cant  name,  de- 
rived from  his  profession,  of  Ben  Fo- 
lio, on  seeing  the  quarrel  among  the 
work  people,  had  told  them,  in  a  some- 
what imperious  manner,  to  disperse, 
or  he  would  punish  them  for  their 
disobedience. 

"Ho,  hoi  it's  you,  is  it?"  said 
young  Tibbie  5  "  I  beg,  whatever 
you've  to  say,  you'll  say  it  to  me." 

"  Why,  1  m  only  trying  to  keep  the 
peace ;  you  had  better  help  me,  Mr 
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Tibbie,  than  flare  ap  in  the  manner 

you  do." 

''  Peace  be  hanged  I"  exclaimed 
Tibbie  ;  "  I  hate  it  as  if  it  were  a  Jack- 
8onite,8o  mind  your  nob  I**  and  instant- 
ly putting  himself  into  attitude,  he 
struck  out  right  and  Ieft>  but  was 
luckily  parried  without  doing  any  da- 
mage. The  fight  now  became  more 
general  than  before,  and  at  last  it 
reached  the  ears  of  the  two  chiefs. 
Mr  Jackson,  rushing  forward,  was  sa- 
luted with  a  volley  of  abuse  by  old 
Whicksie;  and  matterswere  coming  to 
such  an  extremity  that  serious  conse- 
quences might  have  been  apprehend- 
ed, had  it  not  been  for  the  timely  ar- 
rival of  the  mayor,  attended  by  some 
special  constables,  whom  he  had  ra- 
pidly sworn  in  for  the  occasion. 

**  This  here  is  the  most  extraordi- 
nariest  thing  in  the  world,**  began  that 
respectable  functionary  ;  **  you  two 
gentlemen  sets  the  whole  town  by  the 
ears — always  a-fighting  and  a-quar- 
rolling  ;  I  wonder  you  ain*t  ashamed 
on  yourselves.  But  Fll  just  tell  you 
this  :  the  wery  next  time  a  dust  like 
this  here  is  knocked  up,  by  ere  a  one 
of  you,  ril  send  ye  both  to  the  tread- 
mill— I  will.  So  bring  *em  all  along 
to  the  town-hall.  1*11  bind  them  over 
in  good  bail;  you,  Whicksie,  come 
immediately ;  and  youll  come,  Mr 
Jackson^  at  three  this  arternoon.*'  This 
powerful  speech  had  the  desired  effect. 
One  by  one  the  inferior  combatants 
slunk  off,  and  left  Mr  Jackson  and 
Ben  Folio  alone.  Sorry  are  we  to  re- 
veai  any  secret  that  may  appear  inju- 
rious to  the  softer  virtues  of  the  fair 
sex ;  but  truth  compels  us  to  declare, 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  fuel  to  this 
burning  hatred  between  these  two  fa- 
milies was  supplied  by  the  respective 
ladies  of  Messrs  Jackson  and  Whick- 
sie. Mrs  Jackson  unluckily  at  this 
moment  made  her  appearance,  and 
renewed  the  father's  irritation,  by  re- 
minding him  of  the  small  assistance  he 
derived,  in  his  contest  with  the  enemy, 
from  his  son. 

**  I'm  so  glad  Sam  wasn*t  here," 
said  the  mother ;  *'  he  doesn't  like 
these  skrimmages.*' 

"'Cause  he's  in  love,"  answered 
Ben  with  a  wink ;  "  Sammy's  the 
boy  for  the  gals ;  up  in  the  morning, 
looking  lackadaisical  at  the  sun,  off 
agiun  at  night  to  have  a  spy  at  the 
moon.  It's  my  opinion  he*li  lose  his 
ifits  altogether^  and  never  be  fit  for 
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hb  situation  again.  The  scholars 
would  all  laugh  at  a  love-sick  do- 
minie.*' 

^  Poh  I  never  mind  the  school," 
said  the  mother  proudly,  **  my  Sam's 
fame  does  not  depend  on  a  set  of  nasty 
little  boys  ; — Sam's  an  author,  and 
speaks  bigger  and  longer  words  than 
any  man  in  the  parish.  But  here  he 
comes.  Find  out  if  you  can  what  it 
is  that  ails  him  ;  in  the  mean  time,  his 
father  and  I  will  go  home.** 

"  Home ! "  said  that  worthy  gentle- 
man, "  I  must  be  off  to  the  town-hall 
to  be  bound  over.  That  infernal  old 
Whicksie  is  bound  by  this  time,  so  it 
would  be  a  famous  opportunity  to  be-, 
labour  his  old  hide  before  my  own  bail 
are  liable;"  and  musing  unutterable 
vengeance  he  walked  rapidly  away. 

The  result  of  Mr  Folio's  enquiries 
was,  that  the  aforesaid  Samuel  was 
hopelessly  in  love.  By  way  of  divert- 
ing him  from  his  ill-placed  passion, 
the  facetious  bibliopole  offered  to  bet 
with  him  that  there  were  many  pret- 
tier girls  in  Litchfield  than  the  object 
of  his  admiration,  and  prevailed  on 
him  to  accompany  him  that  very  night 
to  the  fancy-ball  given  by  the  Whiek- 
sies,  in  order  to  compare,  with  his  own 
eyes,  the  beauty  of  his  hard-hearted 
sweetheart,  the  grocer's  eldest  daugh- 
ter, with  the  charms  of  several  other 
girls  whom  he  named,  and  who  were 
considered  by  the  attorney's  clerks 
(the  legitimate  judges  on  such  sub- 
jects) as  far  handsomer,  in  every  way, 
than  the  cold  and  insensible  Sally 
Prime. 

Chap.  IL— Seven  o'clock  had  ar- 
rived—the candles  were  all  lighted  in 
the  dancing-room — the  company  was 
nearly  all  assembled,  and  Mr  and  Mrs 
Whicksie  were  in  the  height  of  their 
glory,  receiving  their  guests  and  en- 
joying the  universal  admiration  excited 
by  the'  splendour  of  the  scene.  Seve- 
ral of  the  company  appeared  in  cha- 
racter— some  disguised  in  Spanish 
and  other  foreign  dresses;  some  dis- 
guised (we  are  sorry  to  say)  in  li- 
quor ;  and  the  chief  attorney  of  the 
town— a  great  man,  steward  to  one  or 
two  of  the  squires  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, a  borough  magistrate,  and  owner 
of  a  carriage  and  pair — was  present  In 
the  character  of  a  gentleman.  Amidst 
such  a  number  of  masques  it  was  easy 
for  our  hero  and  his  two  friends,  Ben 
Folio  and  Mark  Cushion  the  uphoi- 
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Blerer,  to  make  their  way  into  the 
anembly  without  beiDg  discovered. 
Tibbie  did,  indeed,  suspect  who  they 
were,  but  Mr  Whicksie,  with  a  mag- 
nanimity to  be  expected  of  a  parish 
suTToyor,  begged  him  to  be  quiet,  and 
not  make  no  rumpus  on  such  a  fes- 
tiTaeions  and  satisfactory  occasion. 
In  an  instant  the  whole  tenor  of  Sa- 
muel Jackson*s  thoughts  was  altered, 
and  for  ercr.  Sally  Prime  appeared 
positively  ugly  and  revolting,  and 
there  was  but  one  woman  in  the  whole 
world  worthy  of  his  homage  and  ado- 
ration :  and  that  woman — oh,  envious 
fate ! — was  the  daughter  of  the  chief 
enemy  of  his  family,  being  no  other 
'than  the  lively  and  fascinating  Anna 
Whicksie.  They  had  never  met  be% 
fore,  for  Samuel  had  for  many  years 
been  absent  from  his  native  place,  and 
the  enmity  of  their  parents  had  hin- 
dered them  from  seeing  each  other 
during  any  of  the  hurried  visits  he 
had  paid  to  Litchfield.  He  watched 
her  as  she  smiled  in  conscious  beauty, 
and  scarcely  ventured,  protected  as 
he  was  by  his  mask,  to  ask  the  hon- 
our of  her  hand  for  a  country  dance. 
Tbey  danced — they  whispered — they 
sat  on  the  same  bench — they  drank 
cold  lemonade  ;  and  without  any  po- 
sitive declaration  on  either  side,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  at  the  end  of  the 
evening,  they  were  both  of  them  des- 
perately in  love.  At  last,  the  party 
began  to  duperse,  and  Anna  sat  gnz- 
log  at  each  individual  as  he  made  his 
bow  and  departed. 

"  Who  is  that  gentleman,  nurse, 
with  ihe  bandy  legs,  just  going  out  r  *' 

**  Young  Jenks,  miss,  the  haber- 
dasher — they  say  his  father's  very 
rieh*-and** — 

*'  And  that?"  enquired  Anna;  "the 
gentleman  apparently  intoxicated,  tot- 
tering through  the  door?'* 

'<  pb,  that*8  old  M'Quid  the  tobac- 
conist, president  of  the  temperance 
society — a  very  worthy,  pious*' — 

"Ob,  stop!  who's  he?— there  I— 
that  tail  migestic  gentleman  in  short 
tights  and  white  cotton  stockings — 
'twj  broad  back,  and  the  green  visor 
on  his  face?'* 

**  A  bad  fellow  that— he*s  a  Jack- 
son— ^yonng  Sam — son  of  old  Jackson 
— ^what  tempted  the  imperent  fellow 
to  show  his  ugly  face  here  ?** 

**  £te  baa  not  shown  it — he  wore 
the  mask  the  whole  time;  and  I'm 
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certain  his  face  is  not  ugly.   Oh  dear, 
heigh-ho  I'* 

'<  You're  sighing,  miss — you  surely 
can't — and  yet" — 
,  *'  I  can  though,**  said  Anna,  *'  and 
what's  more,  I  tell  you  I  adore  him, 
and  if  I'm  ever  to  be  married  at  all, 
my  name  shall  be  Mrs  Samuel  Jack- 
son." 

**  Oh,  miss,  what  will  Mrs  Whick- 
sie say  ? — but  comoA  it's  time  to  be 
off,  miss  :  the  people's  all  gone." 

And  so  saying,  the  nurse  led  Anna 
into  the  house,  and  that  young  lady 
betook  herself  to  her  chamber — but 
not  to  sleep.  The  feeling  that  now 
agitated  her  was  too  new  to  h^r  to 
suffer  her  to  close  her  eyest  Dressed 
as  she  was  in  her  ball  costume,  she 
opened  the  window  of  her  bedroom, 
and  indulged  in  melancholy  musings. 

In  the  mean  time,  Samuel  had  shaken 
himself  free  from  his  companions,  and 
leaping  over  the  wooden  paling  that 
separated  the  wood«yard  from  the  gar- 
den attached  to  the  house,  found  him- 
self in  the  little  green  plot  at  the  back 
of  Mr  Whicksie's  residence,  and  felt 
happy  in  gazing  on  the  brick  walls 
that  contained  his  ladye  love. 

He  heard  the  opening  of  the  case- 
ment, and  cowering  under  the  wall, 
drank  in  every  word  that  fell  from  the 
love-sick  Anna. 

«•  Heigh-ho  I  "—she  said—"  what  a 
pity  it  is  Samuel  Jackson  is  such  a 
nice  young  man !  I  wish  he  would 
change  his  name — or  that  I  could 
change  mine,  which  wDuld  come  to 
the  same  thing,  and  perhaips  might 
be  more  easily  managed.  And  yet, 
after  all,  it's  only  hb  name  that's 
against  him.  If  he  had  been  Jenks 
the  iiaberdasher,  or  even  M<  Quid  the 
tobacconist— but  Jackson!- oh,  hor- 
rid!" 

"  With  a  conscientious  mind,**  said 
Samuel  to  himself,  "  it  might  be  mat- 
ter of  consideration  whether  to  persist 
in  secret  auscultation,  or  openly  an- 
nounce my  presence  by  some  sensible 
manifestation." 

'*  Oh,  Samuel!"  continued  the  young 
lady,  unconscious  of  a  listener — <*  only 
give  up  your  name  and  take  one  in 
exchange  for  it." 

*<  Madam,  I  close  with  your  propo- 
sition ! "  he  exclaimed,  no  longer  mas- 
ter of  himself.  "  I  shall  denude  my- 
self of  my  baptismal  appellation, 
and" 
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«<HaI  who's  that?— what's  your 
name  ?*' 

"  Where  a  discovery  of  it  might 
occasion  disapprobation,  it  were  wise 
to  bury  it  in  obscurity.  Madam,  my 
name  is  not  pleasing  to  myself,  since 
it  is  invidious  to  you  I" 

"  That  voice ! "  said  Anna ;  **  that 
voice — I  know  it  by  the  burr — it  must, 
it  most  be  Samuel !  Pray,  are  you 
not  young  Mr  Jackson,  and  my  fa- 
ther s  enemy?'** 

"  The  imputation,  madam,  is  un- 
kind, for  hew  could  I  be  his  enemy  of 
whom  you  are  the  daughter  ?" 

"  How  did  you  get  here  ?  Did  you 
jump  the  wall ! — Oh  dear !  oh  dear  I 
what  if  any  of  our  people  were  to 
catch  you?**  exclaimed  the  agitated 
girl. 

*'  Love,  madam,  which  animates 
the  heart,  suffices  equally  to  invigorate 
the  limbs.  The  passion  which  en- 
abled me  to  superevoiate  the  wall,  em- 
powers me  no  less  to  disregard  your 
kinsmen.** 

"  Ob,  Samuel,  if  it  weren*t  dark  I 
never  should  have  courage — I  know  I 
shouldn't,  to  speak  in  this  way.  Do 
you  really  love  me— -really  ?  I  wou]dn*t 
ask  you  such  a  thing  if  you  hadn  t 
overheard  what  I  said — Tell  me, 
now  — 

**  Madam,  as  certainly  as  the  moon 
revolves" — 

^*  No,  noT'  exclaimed  Anna,  "don*t 
•wear  by  the  moon — it*s  a  nasty 
changeable  thing,  and  I  hate  it.*' 

"  To  what  power  shall  I  appeal  to 
j^ve  sanctity  to  m^r  asseveration  ?" 

"  Give  me  a  written  promise,  that's 
all  I  want,**  said  the  blushing  Anna, 
sinking  her  bead  behind  a  geranium 
pot 

''  I  shall  exchange  with  you  pro* 
testations  of  attachment,"  replied  the 
enraptured  youth,  "  and  vows  of  un- 
alterable fidelit;^.*' 

•'  Hush  I"  cried  the  lady,  in  a  low 
whisper, — <'  old  nurse  is  calling  me ; 
troublesome  old  wretch  I  TU  go  and 
quiet  her,  and  be  back  in  a  moment.** 

So  S4^ing,  she  disappeared  from  the 
window,  leaving  Samuel  to  his  medi- 
tations. These  were  of  a  pleasant 
nature,  as  might  be  gathered  from  his 
rubbing  his  hands,  and  the  low  content- 
ed chuckle  with  which  he  unconscious- 
ly gave  vent  to  his  feelings  in  words. 

*'  This  is  not  less  satisfactory  than 
imexpected.  So  suddenly  has  it  su- 
pervened, that  it  requires  an  effort  of 
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the  understanding  to  discriminate  it 
from  a  dream.** 

Anna  again  appeared  above. 

^*  Samuel,**  she  said,  in  a  solemn 
voice, "  I  depend  on  what  you  promised 
— marriage,  regular  licensed  marriage, 
remember—say  but  the  word  and  I 
am  yours — I'll  send  a  person  to  you 
to-morrow  to  know  what  day  we  can 
go  to  church — What  time  shall  I 
send?" 

"  He  who  postpones  his  breakfast 
to  a  late  hour  of  the  morning,  is  gene- 
rally neglectful  of  the  business  of  life. 
I  shall  be  ready  to  receive  your  mes- 
senger at  half-past  eight.*' 

"  There  was  something  more  I  had 
to  say,"  whispered  Anna.  "  What 
was  it?  I  declare  I  forget — isn't  it 
stupid  ?" — 

"  Madam,  I  shall  remain  without 
dissatisfaction  till  it  recurs  to  your 
recollection.** 

"  I  can*t  remember — well,  well, 
never  mind — it's  very  late  now,  or 
rather  early.  I'm  afraid  you  had  bet- 
ter be  going— but  not  far,  Samuel  1" 
she  added  in  a  tender  tone — *'  not 
further  than  my  pet  robin  that  I  keep 
tied  by  the  leg,  and  pull  it  back  the 
moment  he  gets  ever  so  little  away 
from  me." 

**  Madam,  it  would  give  me  infinite 
satisfaction  to  be  your  pet  robin." 

**  I  should  kill  you  with  kindness, 
I'm  afraid  ;  but  good-night !  good- 
night r* 

«»  Good- night,  madam,**  replied 
Samuel.  "  The  reciprocation  of  mu- 
tual good  wishes  is  so  congenial  to 
my  taste,  that  I  could  continue  ejacu- 
lating good-night  till  the  latter  part  of 
the  expression  was  no  longer  applica- 
ble, and  night  had  been  succeeded  by 
the  morning.  I  wish  you,  madam,  a 
good  sleep,  while  I  proceed  to  make 
arrangements  with  the  Reverend  Mr 
Lawrence,  the  curate  of  our  parish." 

And  in  this  way  those  lovers  parted, 
never  again  to  be  so  happy  in  their 
mutual  affection,  never  again  to  ex- 
change those  words  of  trust  and  con- 
fidence ;  for  the  cold  world  forced  it- 
self in  between  them,  and  withered 
the  flower  of  their  affection  before  it 
was  ripe. 

Early  on  the  followuig  day  Samuel 
proceeded  to  the  residence  of  Mr 
Lawrence,  and  finding  from  that  gen- 
tleman that  a  license  might  be  pro- 
cured in  the  eourse  of  a  day  or  two, 
fixed  with  him  to  have  the  ceremony 
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perfonned  at  seven  in  the  morning  of  Tibbie/ 
TbuTBday.  Thi«  news,  when  commn- 
Bleated  to  Anna,  gave  her  unmingled 
satisfactionj  as^  in  addition  to  securing 
to  her  the  object  of  her  choice,  it  fretfd 
^er  for  ever  from  the  importunities  of 
a  person  of  the  name  of  Parish,  whose 
suit  was  supported  by  her  parents. 
Butt  alas  I  so  short-lived  is  human 
felicity,  and  so  short-sighted  are  mor- 
tals, that  before  the  wished-for  Thurs- 
day arrived,  some  incidents  occurred 
that  prevented  the  realization  of  the 
lovers*  hopes.  And  these  we  proceed 
to  detail  in  the  following  chapter. 


Chap.  III.— Ben  Folio,  the  book- 
seller, accompanied  by  Mark  Cushion^ 
the  upholsterer,  were  walking  in  a 
narrow  road  at  the  outskirts  of  the. 
town,  and  as  they  were  the  acknow- 
ledged wits  of  the  neighbourhood, 
there  was  no  lack  of  lively  and  inte- 
resting conversation. 

'*  Cushion,  my  good  fellow*'*  said 
Folio,  <*  I  wish  yon  were  not  such  a 
confounded  quarrelsome  sort  of  chap. 
Why  are  you  lik?  a  baby  ?*' 

"  Because  I'm  always  up  in  arms— 
tbat*8  too  bad — it's  one  of  my  own 
connndrums.  But  what  makes  you 
think  me  Quarrelsome,  eh  ?" 

"  Oh,  fifty  things.  Why  are  you 
like  Derbyshire?" 

«  Because  Tm  famous  for  my  spare, 
— ^yon  can't  puzzle  me,  you  see,"  said 
Cushion.  "  But  as  to  being  quarrel- 
some, I'm  nothing  of  the  sort,  except 
it  be  with  a  Whicksyite.  I've  no  pa- 
tience for  those  fellows." 

"  That's  a  pity,"    replied   Folio, 
"  for  here  comes  young  Tibbie,  spar- 
row-sporting— such  a  sportsman  1'* 
"Ha!  ha!" 

<'  Laugh  at  me,  sirl"  said  Mr  Tib- 
Ue,  looking  fierce. 

<<  Why  not  ?  *'  replied  Mr  Cushion* 
disdainfully — <'  laughter  provokes  di- 
gestion.*' 

<<  It  provokes  him  too,'*  interposed 
Ben  Folio,  in  an  audible  whisper— 
^  never  mind  him— don't  make  game 
of  him." 

«  He  ought  to  be  obliged  to  ns  if 
we  do — for  there  seems  no  other  game 
except  him  and  the  sparrows." 

**  You*re  a  couple  of  impudent 
seamps,"  cried  Tibbie,  who  was  of  a 
very  fiery  temper,**  and  for  half  a  six- 
pence I'd  knock  you  both  into  the 
hedge." 
«*  Two  can  play  at  that  game*  Mr 
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replied  Cushion ;   '<  and  if 

you  don't  sing  small  immediately.  111 

wallop  you  with  your  own  gun,  as 

sure  as  my  name's  what  it  is." 

*'  Oh,  you  wiU  ?"  said  Mr  Tibbie, 
drawing  back  a  step  or  two,  and  cock- 
ing his  fowling-piece.  "  Take  notice, 
I'm  armo^d ;  I  desire  no  quarrel  with 
any  oiyou ;  but  if  I  come  across  that 
big>  mouthed  beast,  young  Jackson* 
rfl  do  for  him." 

"  Well,  here  he  is! "  exclaimed  Ben 
Folio,  pointing  to  where  Samuel  was 
rapidly  approaching  j  "  now,  do  your 
worst." 

•«  Jackson*"  said  Tibbie,  irritated 
by  their  taunts ;  "  I  won*t  waste  time 
in  words,— you're  a  scoundrel,  sir  I" 

"Sir,"  replied  Samuel, command- 
ing his  indignation  by  the  recollec- 
tion of  Tibbie's  relationship  to  Miss 
Whicksie,  "  the  wrath  excitable  by 
such  an  appellation  is  repressed  by 
other  considerations.  I  am  not  a 
scoundrel,  sir ;  and  as  he  who  is  un- 
justly accused  can  afford  to  forgive 
nis  accuser,  you  have  my  pardon. 
You  are  ignorant  of  my  character, 
and  unaware  of  my  merits." 

«*  Bother  I  humbug !  I  won't  be 
put  off  by  long  words." 

"  Tibbie,"  replied  Samuel*  calmly* 
**  your  mind  is  In  a  state  of  vacuity 
with  regard  to  the  reason^  of  my  mild- 
ness. Your  blood  is  as  dear  to  me  as 
my  own." 

At  this  period  of  the  conversation, 
Mark  Cushbn  could  no  longer  be 
restrained.  He  seemed  irritated  Into 
madness  by  the  gentleness  of  his 
f riend,and  burst  furiously  in— "What's 
the  use  of  this  fine  speaking  to 
such  a  fellow  as  Tibbie  ?— floor  him 
— or,  if  you  don't,  I  will  I"  And,  so 
saying,  he  was  proceeding  to  lay  vio- 
lent hands  on  Tibbie,  when  that  gen- 
tleman again  raising  his  gun  cried, 
'<  Here  goes ! "  and  lodged  the  eon« 
tents  of  the  barrel  in  the  unfortunate 
Cushion's  body ;  after  which  he  pre- 
cipitately fled. 

<<  I've  caught  it,"  said  the  fallen  • 
man,  retuning  still  his  wild  liveli- 
ness— **  I'm  dish'd^done  brown." 

"  Give  not  way  to  despondency," 
gently  whispered  Samuel*  bending 
over  bis  friend— <<  'tis  only  small  shot 
— the  wound  cannot  be  of  any  oon- 
siderable  dimension." 

The  sufferer  suppressed  a  grogn* 
and  answere^^^^  It  is  not  aa  «  well 
jK>  deep*  nor  wide  as  ohurch  doom  be* 
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but  *ti8  enouglif  'twill  serve  my  turn, 
for  it  has  done  for  me.  A  braggart^ 
▼illain,  rogue,  who  fights  all  by  the 
rule  of  three.  Oh,  Samuel*  it  was 
all  your  fault,  he  took  such  aim  at 
me.  Help  mo,  Ben  Folio,  to  some 
house,  or  fainting  I  shall  be — Whick- 
sics  and  Jacksons  both  be  hanged ! — 
they've  made  worms*  meat  of  me.*' 

Samuel  Jackson  was  plunged  into 
melancholy  abstraction  by  the  dis- 
mal sight  before  him — but  when,  af^er 
a  few  minutes,  Ben  Folio  returned 
with  the  dreadful  intelligence  that  the 
unfortunate  young  man  had  actually 
expired,  fury  seemed  to  take  pos- 
session of  his  whole  being,  and  like  a 
wild  bear  maddened  by  the  loss  of  its 
young,  he  rushed  forward  on  the  per- 
petrator of  the  deed,  who  was  return- 
ing to  render  his  assistance,  and  be- 
ing endowed  with  gigantic  personal 
strength,  he  wrested  the  fowling-piece 
from  his  hands,  and  with  a  tremen- 
dous blow  of  the  but-end,  dashed  in 
the  miserable  Tibbie's  skull — he  died 
without  a  groan. 

"  Fly,  Samuel  I "  exclaimed  Ben 
Folio,  horrified  at  the  scene.  **  The 
constables  will  be  here  in  a  moment, 
and  nothing  can  save  your  neck."  • 

"  The  instability  of  fortune  is  the 
cause  of  much  sorrow  and  frequent 
lamcntatiou,**  replied  the  dejected 
youth,  as  he  rushed  forward,  he  knew 
not  whilhor. 

Chap.  IV. — We  must  rapidly  hurry 
over  the  events  of  the  next  two 
months.  In  that  period  Samuel  was 
tried  for  the  murder  of  Tibbie,  and 
found  guilty,  with  a  strong  and  una- 
nimous recommendation  to  mercy,  on 
account  of  the  provocation  received. 
The  sentence  was  accordingly  com- 
muted into  banishment  for  ten  years. 
It  is  useless  to  describe  the  exultation 
of  the  whole  Whicksie  family  at  this 
triumph  over  their  rivals,  with  the 
exception,  of  course,  of  the  heart- 
broken Anna,  whose  grief  was  fur- 
ther exasperated  by  the  stubbornness 
with  which  her  father  insisted  on  her 
marriage  with  Mr  Parish.  That  in- 
dividual also  pressed  bis  suit  in  the 
way  usual  with  gentlemen  of  his  pro- 
fession— for  he  was  traveller  for  a 
great  house  in  the  hardware  line — 
and  drove  the  poor  girl  nearly  dis- 
tracted by  his  coarseness  and  self- 
assuranee.  She  went  so  far  as  to  tell 
her  father,  i^  the  bitterness  of  her 
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heart,  that,  wretched  and  guilty  as 


Samuel  was,  she  would  rather  marry 
him  than  the  wretch  pressed  on  her 
by  her  parents.  But  all  was  of  no 
avail— the  fatal  day  was  fixed,  and 
the  very  morning  that  saw  her  a  bride 
was  to  convey  her  unfortunate  lover 
on  the  top  of  the  coach  to  Portsmouth, 
for  transportation  to  New  South 
Wales. 

On  the  Tuesday  preceding  the  fatal 
day,  Anna  slipt  quietly  from  the  house, 
and  proceeded  in  search  of  Mr  Law- 
rence. She  felt  assured  of  his  sym- 
pathy  and  assistance,  and  was  anxious 
to  consult  him  on  the  present  disas- 
trous condition  of  her  afiairs.  From 
his  being  chaplain  to  the  jail,  as  well 
as  curate  of  the  parish,  he  was  pecu* 
liarly  qualified  to  alleviate  her  sor- 
rows, by  bearing  messages  of  affec- 
tion and  condolence  between  the  un- 
fortunate pair. 

"  My  dear  young  lady,"  said  the 
benevolent  old  gentleman,  **  what  can 
I  advise?  Your  hints  at  the  sinful 
and  cowardly  relief  of  suicide,  I  must 
reprove  and  execrate.  Whatever  can 
be  done  with  propriety,  I  will  aid  yon 
in." 

"  How,  then?"  cried  Anna;  *' I 
would  rather  jump  off  the  church- 
tower  than  marry  this  Mr  Parish — 
or  live  among  tigers  and  wild  beasts — 
or  lie  all  night  in  the  churchyard ;  any 
thing — any  thing,  rather  than  marry 
him  I  Is  there  no  hope,  Mr  Law- 
rence ?  " 

Mr  Lawrence  shook  his  head. 

**  Could  I  not  see  him — only  for  a 
moment?" 

"  Whom  ?— Young  Jackson?" 

"  Only  for  once  I — I  would  only  ask 
to  see  him  once." 

'<  The  thing  might  be  managed  ;— 
but  stay,  wo  may  perhaps  discover 
some  way  of  uniting  you  to  him  alto« 
gether!" 

Anna  held  her  breath,  for  fear  of 
losing  a  s^'Uable. 

Mr  Lawrence  got  up  and  bolted  the 
door :  he  then  drew  close  to  the  young 
lady. 

^  You've  heard  of  animal  magne- 
tism?" he  said. 

"No— what  is  it?" 

*«  It  is  a  very  lucrative  discovery, 
and  may  be  very  useful  in  your  case. 
Will  you  risk  it?" 

'« Don't  speak  to  me  of  risk.  Til 
venture  any  thing." 

**  W§1J,  then,  my  friend  Dr  Yel|oif- 
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nn  is  at  present  ia  tbe  town.  He*ll 
magnetize  you  in  such  a  way  that  you 
shidU  be  quite  unconscious  for  two  or 
three  days.  If  you  will  come  on  a 
Tisit  to  my  wife,  you  shall  be  operated 
on  in  my  hottse^  and  I  think  we  shall 
manage  to  persuade  this  person,  Mr 
Parish,  and  your  own  family,  that 
yon  are  really  dead.  I  will  then  give 
▼ou  letters  to  a  niece  of  mine,  who  has 
lately  gone  out  with  her  husband  to 
settle  in  Sydney,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
Mr  Jackson  will  soon  be  liberated  on 
his  arrival  in  the  colony,  and  his  abili- 
ties will  raise  him  to  wealth  and  hon- 
our.    Now,  what  do  you  say  ?** 

**  Oh,  I  am  delighted !  but  are  you 
sure  I  shall  ever  wake  again  V 

**  Don*t  be  afraid  of  that ;  the  diffi- 
culty is  to  get  you  to  fall  asleep.** 

•*  Then  tell  this  dear  Dr  Yellow- 
sin  that  I  am  quite  ready.  I  will 
come  and  stay  with  Mrs  Lawrence, 
and  bring  all  my  things — and  the 
three  hundred  pounds  legacy  that  my 
uncle  left  me.  I  will  bring  it  all. 
Ob,  we  shall  be  so  happy  I  But  don't 
say  a  word  of  it  to  Samuel— promise 
me  you  won't— there*s  a  dear !  *'  and 
tbe  young  girl,  enchanted  with  the 
prospect  of  returning  happiness,  rc- 
samed  more  of  her  usual  liveliness  than 
she  bad  ever  hoped  to  possess  again. 

The  bouse  of  Mr  Lawrence  was  a 
Tery  comfortable  suite  of  chambers  in 
the  precincts  of  the  jail ;  and,  in  a  few 
hoars  after  the  arrangement  of  the 
plot,  it  was  carried  into  successful  exe- 
cution. The  manipulator  cast  Anna 
into  a  state  of  unconsciousness  so  pro- 
found, that  it  was  impossible  for  the 
most  experienced  physician  to  discri- 
minate it  from  death.  The  family  of 
the  Whicksies,  recently  so  triumph-. 
ant,  were  now  thrown  into  the  deep- 
est distress ;  and  by  the  tender  cares 
of  Mr  Lawrence  and  his  wife,  matters 
were  so  conducted,  that  the  funeral 
actually  took  place,  and  all  the  usual 
manifestations  were  made,  and  fees 
paid.  Tbe  interest  of  the  tender- 
hearted chaplain  was  exerted  with  the 
jailer  to  admit  Samuel  for  a  short  time 
into  his  house,  and  little  difficulty  was 
made,  in  consideration  of  the  proxi- 
mity of  the  dwelling  of  the  clergyman 
to  tbe  cell  of  tbe  convict.  It  was  the 
intention  of  the  divine  to  unite  them 
indissolubly,  prior  to  the  long  separa- 
tion they  would  have  to  undergo  on 
tbe  voyage  out  to  Sidney.  For  this 
purpose,  lata  one  evening  he  pro- 


ceeded to  the  cell,  and  informed  the 
inmate  of  it,  in  few  words,  that  he 
must  accompany  him  to  his  house. 
Stupefied  with  despair,  the  young  man 
mechanically  obeyed;  but  the  chap- 
lain remembered  afterwards,  that  be- 
fore leaving  tbe  cell  he  took  some- 
thing from  a  dark  shelf  on  the  wall 
and  put  it  into  his  waistcoat  pocket. 
They  crossed  the  quadrangle,  keeping 
as  close  as  possible  to  the  shadow  of 
the  wall,  and  silently  entered  the 
house.  The  room  was  dark,  and  Mr 
Lawrence  leaving  him  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes, proceeded  to  the  neighbouring 
chamber  in  which  Anna  lay,  still  in- 
sensible, but  waiting  only  for  the  ma- 
nipulations of  some  magnetizer  to  re- 
sume all  her  life  and  beauty.  Samuel, 
left  to  himself,  was  conscious  of  no- 
thing but  of  the  misery  of  his  situation 
in  being  for  ever  separated  from  tbe 
object  of  his  love.  The  future  ap- 
peared doubly  darkened  to  his  eyes, 
from  the  happiness  that  for  a  few  days 
had  illuminated  the  past.  Dreadful 
thoughts  passed  at  intervals  through 
his  mind,  too  dreadful  to  be  dwelt  on 
safely.  He  strove  to  banish  them,  and 
was  on  the  point  of  flinging  away  for 
ever  the  small  object  he  kept  so  sedu- 
lously in  his  waistcoat  pocket,  when 
the  door  opened — and  his  misery  was 
completed. 

Tbe  person  who  now  entered  was  a 
toll,  overdressed  man,  with  yellow  silk 
neckcloth,  bright  green  satin  waist- 
coat, over  which  dangled  three  imita- 
tion gold  chains,  a  light  brown  coat, 
white  trousers,  and  Wellingrton  boots 
ornamented  with  prodigious  spurs. 

*'  Sobo !  my  fine  feller,*'  be  said, 
when  he  cast  his  eyes  on  the  dejected 
and  silent  Samuel,  "this here's  arum 
go  I  Vy,  you're  a  pretty  feller,  you 
are,  to  be  out  of  your  dungeon  at  this 
here  hour  o'  the  night.  Come  along," 
he  added,  seizing  him  by  the  collar, 
and  dragging  him  towards  a  light 
that  streamed  from  the  neighbouring 
door,  which  was  at  that  moment  gently 
opened, — "  you're  the  boy  as  did  for 
young  Tibbie,  and  I  daresay  bad  a 
hand  in  the  death  of  Hannar  Vicksie.** 

«« Death!**  cried  the  unresisting 
youth.  «<  Anna  Whicksie!'*'  The 
ear,  dead  to  all  other  sounds,  was  alive 
to  that  dreadful  combination — **  Is  she 
dead?** 

«  As  an  *erring,  you  rascal.  You*ve 
lost  me  a  nice  gal,  and  a  fortune  of 
three  hundred  pounds ;  for  they  say 
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•he  took  oil  to  about  that  'ere  Tibbie, 
(bat  she  couidn*t  stand  it  no  how/' 

*'  You  then  are  the  yillain  Parish! " 
exelaimed  Samuel,  with  startling'  en- 
ergy {  "  if  she  did  die*  'twas  to  avoid 
your  persecutions.  And  here — oh  ! 
what  sight  is  this  ?"  he  added,  grasp- 
ing his  vioiim  in  return,  and  drawing 
him  forward  to  the  bed,  where  he  saw 
what  appeared  to  him  the  inanimate 
corse  extended.  "  Dog,  take  the 
chastisement  of  your  deeds  I  He 
whose  arm  is  nerved  by  vengeance 
needs  no  weapon  to  execute  his  de- 
tires.  Perish  r*  and  at  every  word 
his  grasp  on  the  throat  of  his  enemy 
grew  tighter  and  tighter  {  his  eyes 
glared  out  from  Ibetr  sockets ;  his  vic« 
tiia*s  struggles  grew  fainter  and 
fainter;  and  on  being  relieved  from 
the  gigantic  pressure,  the  body  of  the 
unfortunate  man  sank  lifeless  on  the 
door. 

In  the  extremity  of  his  alarm,  Mr 
Lawrence  had  fled  from  the  room,  and 
the  victor  and  the  vanquished  were 
left  alone  with  the  dead. 

He  went  forward  to  the  bed — 
<^  Anna  1"  he  said,  **  you  are  still  most 
beautiful.  Eyes  I  indulge  yourselves 
in  the  ultimate  consolation  reserved 
for  your  enjoyment  $  and  oh,  my  heart  I 
be  soothed  with  the  last,  the  saddest 
kiss  of  which  lips  were  evw  the  reci- 
pients or  the  beitowers." 

With  a  fond  look,  and  one  kiss  im- 
printed on  the  pale  lips  of  Anna,  he 
grasped  .the  phial  and  swallowed  the 
contents  in  an  instant. 

^<  The  bosom,"  he  said,  '/  that  is 
shattered  with  despair,  has  always  a 
sure  resource  in  an  ounce  of  prossic 
acid."  So  potent  was  the  beverage, 
tbat  almost  as  the  last  word  was  utter- 
ed, his  heart  had  ceased  to  beat  for  ever. 

**  Wake,  Anna!  wake!  wakel"  cried 
ihe  terrified  chaplain,  making  the 
usual  movements  with  his  hands  be- 
fore the  face  of  the  magnetized,  in 
order  to  dispel  the  lethargy — **  open 
your  eyes — ouvrez  tea  yeux  t " 

«  Ota,  kind,  dear  Mr  Lawrence!" 
said  Anna,  recovering  her  senses,  and 
looking  joyously  up  into  the  agitated 
face  of  her  friend,  '*  where  is  Samuel  ? 
I  recollect  every  thing.  Where  is 
he  ?"  she  again  exclaimed,  rubbfng  her 
eyes,  and  tossing  back  the  long  hair 
that  flew  unconfined  over  her  brow  and 
cheek. 


''  Heaven  pity  yon,  unhappy  young 
lady  1 "  said  Mr  Lawrence,  speaking 
with  difficulty.  *'  We  must  submit 
to  the  decisions  of  a  higher  power. 
Rise  up  and  command  yourself.  Your 
intended  husband  lies  dead  on  this 
floor,  and  near  him  the  hated  Parish. 
Come,  you  must  not  linger.  You 
will  be  discovered  if  you  stay,  and 
discovery  will  be  ruin  to  us  both. 
Hark!  they  are  coming;  let  us  go, 
let  us  go." 

But  the  girl  attended  not  to  his  en- 
treaties. 

**  Go  I"  she  said, — *'  secure  your  own 
safety  as  you  can.  My  home  is  here 
beside. my  husband.  Samuel — a  cup 
still  in  your  hand — poison— and  not  a 
drop  remaining!  Oh,  that  was  un- 
kind 1  Let  me  kiss  your  lips,  once 
only" 

As  the  distracted  young  creature 
stooped  over  the  inanimate  face  of  her 
lover,  a  noise  was  heard  at  the  front 
door,  and  a  voice  reached  her  ear,  an- 
nouncing that  the  constables  were  al- 
ready come. 

*'  Ha !  interrupted !  then  no  time  is  to 
be  lost ;"  and  seeing  a  knife  upon  tho 
table,  she  grasped  it  with  desperate 
energy. 

«'  A  knife  I-^faa !  all  is  well.  Now 
then  I  die  content ! "  And  so  saying 
she  stabbed  herself  with  such  force, 
that  in  an  instant  she  had  fallen  life- 
less on  the  corse  of  the  only  man  she 
h ad  ever  loved .  And  th us  the  enmity 
of  those  two  families  was  the  cause  of 
fi're  deaths,  and  the  misery  of  the  sur- 
viving friends.  Mr  Lawrence,  al- 
though retained  in  his  offices  by  the 
commiseration  of  his  superiors,  never 
recovered  his  spirits,  and  Yoluntarily 
resigned  all  his  employments,  and  was 
murdered  by  eight  members  of  the 
American  Congress  and  four  of  the 
Senate,  for  mentioning,  in  a  sermon, 
tbat  all  men  were  equal  in  the  sight  of 
God,  whatever  might  be  the  colour  of 
their  skin.  The  parents  of  the  un- 
happy lovers  were  plunged  into  the 
deepest  distress,  and  took  to  drinking 
to  such  an  extent,  in  order  to  drown 
the  memory  of  their  misfortunes,  that 
they  neglected  their  respective  trades, 
and  caused  serious  apprehensions  of  a 
press  of  business  in  the  Court  of  Bank- 
ruptcy. To  such  unheard-of  misery 
do  civil  contentions  give  rise. 
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MEMOIRS  OF  STBOMBECK. 


THS  KINGDOM  OF  WESTPHALIA. 


The  duehy  of  Brunswick  Wolfen- 
buttely  with  which  we  clidai  kinshipx 
is  famoas  for  sand,  and  sausages,  and 
silver  mine:*,  for  horses,  and  for  a  clas- 
sical sort  of  beer  called  M  um.  Intellec- 
tnallj  DO  leas ;  for  Herman,  the  Prince 
of  the  Cberusci,  who  annihilated  Varus' 
legions,  and  made  Augustus  weep  salt 
teans»  had,  we  are  told,  a  neat  little 
farm  on  the  banks  of  the  Weser,  in 
the  present  Brunswickian  department 
of  that  name  ;  and  Henry  the  Lion, 
the  proud  Guelpb,  who  was  a  sort  of 
Mehemet  Ali  to  the  German  Empire 
of  the  middle  ages,  had  his  headquar* 
ten  here.  In  more  modern  times, 
BniDswiek  has  been  famous  for  a  race 
of  princes  with  long  heads  and  long 
Boses;  among  whom  Charles  William 
Ferdinand, the  invader  of  France,  and 
his  SOD,  the  black  hero  of  Quatrebras, 
are  oames  almost  as  familiar  to  every 
EngUshman  as  his  own  Georges  and 
Williams.  And  as  genius  often  runs 
rank  into  madness,  so  that  Charles 
also  (our  hopeful  ward)  deserves  a 
place  among  the  notable  men  of 
Brunswick,  who,  in  the  year  1830, 
taoght  legitimate  Germany  the  strange 
lesson,  that  princes  reign  on  the  banks 
•f  the  Oker  not  altogether  by  the 
grace  of  God  or  by  the  grace  of  the 
Frankfort  Diet,  but  partly  also  by  the 
grace  of  a  mob.  In  literature  and 
scien4»  Brunswick  boasts  names  no 
less  famous.  The  university  of  Helm- 
stadt  (cashiered,  not  without  reason, 
by  Jerome)  shows  on  her  roil  of  learn- 
ed men  Herman  Conring,  the  king 
of  poly  histors ;  Mosheim,  the  church 
histortaD  ;  and  Henke,  one  of  tho 
greatest  of  modem  rationalists; 
Woifenbuttel  had  Leibnitz  and  Less- 
iog  (two  sodi  names  were  enough) ; 
md  the  good  city  of  Brunswick  itself 
posseeeed  Camper,  bookmaker  and 
beokieller  in  one,  the  author  of  a  die- 
■tionary  as  famous  in  Germany  as  Dr 


Johnson*s  is  in  England,  and  the  rival 
also  of  Watts  and  Wilmsen  in  the 
rare  and  useful  art  of  writing  for  the 
young,  t  Among  so  many  remark* 
able  men,  Frederick  Charles  von 
Strombeck  claims  likewise  not  to  be 
forgotten.  He  is  a  remarkable  man* 
not,  like  Leibnitz  and  Lessiog,  by  a 
powerful  and  prominent  personality, 
nor,  though  he  has  penned  his  share, 
can  he  bring  himself  into  competi* 
tion  with  the  giants  that  were  on  the 
earth  in  the  days  of  Herman  Con- 
ring  ;  but  he  has  become  remarkable 
mainly,  as  Robert  Owen  philoso- 
phizes of  all  men,  by  virtue  of  exter- 
nal circumstances.  One  external  cir- 
cumstance, the  kingdom  of  West- 
phalia, and  the  fleeting  patronage  of 
Jerome,  made  him  remarkable  in 
public  life  ;  and  another  external  cir- 
cumstance, the  extraordinary  spoirta- 
neous  Mesmerism  of  his  adopted 
daughter,  Julie  Kauffmann,  made  him 
remarkable  in  the  annals  of  science. 
Besides,  he  is  a  mineralogist,  a 
poet,  a  translator  of  Ovid,  Suetonius, 
Sallust,  and  Tacitus,  and  a  lawyer  of 
no  mean  note  (  altogether  one  of  the 
notabilities  of  Germany,  whom  every 
body  talks  of,  and  whose  name  ac- 
cordingly you  are  sure  to  find  in  the 
Conversations  Lexicon  **  of  the  new- 
est time."  That  he  has  also  found 
his  way  into  the  pages  of  Maga,  may 
perhaps  be  reasonably  esteemed  an 
honour  beyond  his  deserts;  but,  as 
our  readers  may  have  observed,  we 
have  been  wandering  lately  in  the  re- 
gions of  German  memoir,  picking  up 
shells  upon  a  shora  where  there  are 
few  shells  to  pick  ;  and  this  is  of 
them.  But  there  is  no  barrenness  in 
the  literary  world  which  God  does 
not  bless  with  some  peculiar  graee  by 
way  of  compensation ;  so  here  we  have 
the  consolation  to  think  that  we  can 
Germanize  freely  for   many   pages 


*  DtnteSnogea  bus  meinen  Leben  and  aas  meiner  Zeit  von  Friedrich  Karl  von 
Stmabeck.    fid  ediUoo.     Bnmswick,  1635. 

t  Can  any  penea  tell  b«  how  nany  •ditions  Watt*'  hyntM  have  gone  through  ? 
Wilmsea's  lUadcrfrrand,  in  S2  yvars,  raa  throagh  126  editions,  aad  that  doring  Hie 
aather's  lifetime !  The  Geimms  iiave  lately  erteted  a  nomment  te  Heman.  Let 
them  not  forget  WilDisen« 
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without  once  naming  Goethe  or  the 
translators  of  Faust ;  and,  according 
to  the  known  law  of  curiosities,  what 
we  bring  ought  to  be  the  more  valu- 
able  that  it  is  rare. 

The  scarcity  of  good  German  me- 
moirs possessing  a  public  interest,  (au- 
tobiographies belong  to  a  different 
class,)  is  the  effect  of  a  cause  suffi- 
ciently evident.  "  A  man  cannot 
both  ring  the  bells  and  walk  in  the 
procession,"  the  Spanish  proverb  says ; 
and  the  Germans  having  taken  to 
themselves  the  office  of  bell-ringers  to 
the  procession  of  world-history,  (as 
they  phrase  it,)  it  could  not  possibly  be 
that  they  should  also  prove  themselves 
the  first  in  the  march  and  the  stiff- 
est  in  the  battle.  Politics  are  not  the 
sphere  in  which  they  seem  naturally 
to  move  ;  they  will  be  humming  Don 
Giovanni  while  we  are  playing  at  bat- 
tledore and  shuttlecock  with  public 
men  in  the  newspapers ;  they  will  be 
listening  to  the  harmony  of  divine 
ideas  in  the  evolution  of  centuries, 
while  we  and  the  French  are  hasti- 
ly  but  graphically  sketching  the 
most  commanding  sublime,  equally 
with  the  most  urgent  paltry,  of  the 
moment.  The  German  is  both  the 
most  domestic  and  the  most  cosmopo- 
litan of  animals ;  be  sits  by  the  stove 
in  slippered  dignity,  with  nightcap 
and  dressing-gown,  puffing  the  sootn- 
ing  knaster,  and  through  the  dim  vo- 
luminosity  of  familiar  fumes,  figures 
with  one  eye  an  epos  of  Butterbrocft, 
(  Voss'  Luise,)  and  with  the  other  the 
mystic  symbols  of  the  infinite(  Creuzer,) 
So  also  he  will  write  histories  (and 
we  are  not  slow  to  translate  them) 
learned  and  philosophical,  ferreting 
fearlessly  the  deepest  dens  of  mephi- 
tic  gas,  and  sweeping  proudly,  condor- 
winged,  from  Ararat  to  Chimborazo ; 
but  he  will  not  make  a  faithful  and  a 
clever  diary  of  what  is  passing  before 
his  nose,  partly  because  he  has  no  in- 
clination that  way,  partly  because 
tight  little  princes  and  trig  bureau- 
crat.ists  do  not  love  to  be  criticised. 
The  student  of  history  will,  therefore. 
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not  deceivehimself  by  expecting  much 
from  German  memoirs;  as  little,  how- 
ever, will  he  altogether  neglect  them. 
If  they  serve  no  better  purpose,  they 
will  at  least  be  useful  as  reflectors  of 
what  is  going  on  in  the  ever-reetlesa 
France ;  they  will  show  the  grand 
shadows  and  permanent  prints  which 
the  giant  of  the  Revolution  left  as  he 
marched  across  Hanoverian  moon  and 
Pomeranian  sands ;  and  it  is  to  be  ex« 
pected,  from  the  proverbial  honesty  of 
their  character,  that  what  the  Germans 
report  they  will  report  truly,  not  #ith 
the  eager  itch  after  effect,  metamor- 
phosing a  plain  fact  into  a  splendid 
lie,  and  making  history,  like  some 
stage  witling,  crack  pun  upon  pun 
incessantly  to  tickle  the  ears  of  the 
groundlings. 

Baron  Strombeck  is  a  perfect  pat- 
tern of  the  impartial  observer  and 
the  kindly  critic,  such  as  Germany 
perhaps  can  produce  in  greater 
numbers  than  any  other  country. 
He  is,  indeed,  by  far  too  kindly  for 
a  writer  of  piquant  anecdote :  too 
clear,  too  calm,  too  habitually  just,  to 
be  a  good  retailer  of  such  gossip  as 
feeds  malice,  while  it  gratifies  curio- 
sity. "  My  pages  are  harmless,'*  says 
he,'Uhey  offend  no  one,  as  I  during  my 
life  have  never  intentionally  wounded 
the  feelings  of  a  fellow  creature.*'  •  . . 
"  How  many  a  mask,  had  I  been  so 
inclined,  might  I  not  have  torn  off! 
But  the  matefiaUJbr  work  of  this  sort 
will  be  f (fund  in  my  cabinet  when  J  am 
dead,  then  only  to  be  published  when 
they  ean  no  more  do  any  harmj"  God 
bless  thy  pious  soul,  thou  German  in- 
deed !  in  this  gossiping  and  parading 
age  above  all  praise.  Here  is  a 
Christian  model  truly,  for  you  gentle- 
men of  the  wanton  modern  press  to 
imitate,  if  you  can!  Our  honest 
Baron  is  a  man  of  perfect  health,  men- 
tal as  well  as  bodily.  He  has  never 
known  what  it  is,  (so  he  tells  us)  to 
keep  his  bed  a  single  day  from  indis- 
position ;  and  he  has  been  forty  times 
at  the  top  of  the  Brocken.*  He  has, 
moreover,  been  always  seriously  and 


*  The  Baron  once  wrote  the  following  Unei  in  the  Brocken  book — 
**  Dee  Wakdrkr. — Bructeras,  der  du  so  lange  die  Berge  des  Harzei  behemcheit, 
Wird  denn  in  unierer  leit  dir  noch^nicht  bang  am  den  thron  ? 
Der  Brocken. — Redlicher  wanderer,  dtt halst  uni Berge dem menichen  vergteichar : 
Die  ich  behemche  Bind  reich ;  ich,  der  Beherrscher,  bin  arm.** 
Not  a  bad  ipecimen   of  a  politico-geological  epigram;   for,  as  the  reader  knows, 
granite  contains  neither  lead  nor  silver,  though  the  layers  which  skirt  it  do.     This  Is 
the  case  with  the  Brocken. 
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always  regularly  buBjr,  soothing  the 
sternness  of  the  law  with  literature, 
reining  the  license  of  literature  by 
science  holding  a  steady,  consistent 
life  of  practical  poetry,  so  to  speak, 
reslizinff  the  grand  Aristotelian  mean, 
not  so  oright  as  some  people,  but 
healthier  and  happier  than  most. 

Thestudentof  German  literature  will 
find  in  Strombeck*s  first  volume  some 
sketches  of  the  domestic  life  of  the  Ger- 
mans, which,  when  taken  in  connexion 
with  those  furnished  by  Goethe,  Kne- 
hel,  and  others,  will  not  prove  unedify • 
ing.  In  the  second  volume  the  physio- 
logist  will  be  delighted  to  stumble  on 
a  short  and  clear  narrative  of  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  cases  of  Mes- 
merism that  is  on  record.*  We  in- 
tend, however,  /or  the  sake  of  unity, 
to  eonfijie  our  extracts  to  matters  con- 
nected with  Jerome's  kingdom  of 
Westphalia  ;  —  the  most  fleeting, 
though,  when  well  considered,  in  some 
views  for  the  student  of  history,  not 
the  least  important,  of  Napoleon's 
bantUngs.  And  If  from  the  peep  that 
we  take  into  this  little  region,  we 
diseoTer  only  the  weakness  of  Ger- 
many in  1808,  as  we  lately  endea- 
voured to  exhibit  its  strength  in 
1813,  we  shall  have  found  something 
that  is  not  always  sufficiently  consi- 
dered in  the  estimate  made  of  the 
character  of  Napoleon.  Germany 
was,  and  remained,  during  the  long 
series  of  revolutionary  wars,  the  great 
European  battle-field  :  it  was  in  Ger- 
many, or  fighting  against  Germans, 
that  the  Corsican  gained  his  most 
brilliant  victories.  His  just  meed  of 
praise  will  never  be  known,  till  we 
have  taken  the  exact  measure  of  the 
champion  to  whom  he  was  opposed. 
When  we  make  fat  John  lick  the  dust 
in  Pekin,  we  shall  certainly  have  no 
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cause  to  sing  a  very  Pindaric  epini- 
cion. 

Baron  Strombeck  was  for  many 
years  attached  to  the  Princess  Doro- 
thea Augusta,  (sister  of  the  celebrated 
Duke  who  fell  at  Jena,)  as  a  sort  of 
manager  or  chancellor  (as  she  phrased 
it)  of  the  abbey  of  Gandersbcim,  of 
which  she  was  abbess.  In  this  capa- 
city he  had,  of  course,  the  bebt  oppor* 
tunities  of  becoming  intimately  ac- 
quainted With  the  ducal  family ;  but 
we  have  sought  in  vain  for  any  anec- 
dotes or  traits  of  character  that  might 
bring  the  unfortunate  Duke  vividly 
before  our  eyes.  There  is,  perhaps, 
about  our  worthy  baron,  not  a  little 
of  that  superstitious  respect  for  princes 
which  appears  so  ludicrous  in  some  of 
Goethe's  writings,  and  may  be  reckon- 
oned  among  the  national  weaknesses 
of  the  German  mind.  He  does  not 
wish  to  go  too  much  into  detail  about 
great  people ;  and  in  this  case  at  least 
there  is  a  special  piety  which  we  can 
only  honour.  However,  we  are  told 
that  he  was  a  man  of  most  active 
business  habits,  and  accessible  in  busi- 
ness matters  to  the  meanest  of  his 
subjects,  to  whose  longest  exposition 
of  grievances  he  would  listen  with  the 
most  patient  attention,  and  then  de- 
liver his  opinion  with  the  readiness 
of  a  lawyer,  and  the  tact  of  a  diplo- 
matist ;  further,  that  (even  when 
wielding  the  pen  instead  of  the  sword) 
he  was  always  dressed  in  a  military 
blue  coat  and  boots ;  that  he  was  of 
a  middling  stature,  a  noble  bearing, 
a  look  full  of  intelligence,  speaking 
French,  as  Mirabeau  testified,  with  the 
eloquence  of  a  French  academician, 
and  with  these  accomplishments,  be- 
ing a  duke,  irresistible,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  to  German  ladies.  But  with 
Frederick  in  his  glory  the  kingdom  of 


*  We  refer  the  curious  reader  to  the  original  record  of  this  case,  published  so  early 
as  1813.  "  Gttehichte  eines  aUein  durck  die  natur  hervorgebrachten  AnimcUitchen 
Mapneti&nus,*'  &c.  History  of  acase  of  Animal  M&gnBtwm  produced  by  nature  alone,  and 
of  tlia  core,  effected  by  the  same:  by  the  eye-witness  of  this  phenomenon,  Baron  Strom- 
beck,  President  of  the  Royal  Court  of  Appeal  at  Celle,  Knight  of  the  First  Class  of  the 
Order  of  the  Westphalian  Crown,  Member  of  the  States  of  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia, 
Foreign  Member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Sciences,  Gottingen,  and  Honorary  Member 
of  the  Ducal  Latin  Society,  Jena.  With  a  preface  by  Herr  Geheimrath  Dr  Mnrcard. 
Bnmawick,  ISIS.**  We  have  to  thank  Mr  Colqnboun  for  a  sight  of  this  very  curious 
volume,  which  we  can  cordially  recommend  to  all  our  readers  who  take  an  interest  in 
physiological  and  psychological  studies,  as  a  most  interesting  and  entertaining  report  of 
one  of  tlie  most  authentic,  accurate,  and  extraordinary  cases  of  Meamerism  (without 
manipulation)  on  record.  The  case  is  mentioned,  but  only  mentioned,  by  Dr  EUiotson, 
in  his  "  Human  Physiology,*'  in  the  chapter  on  Mesmerism. 
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Westphalia  has  nothing  to  do.  ^  The 
qniDquennial  pageant  opens  seriously 
enough  for  the  whole  of  Germany, 
and  in  the  blackest  tragedy  for  Bruns- 
wick,  with  the  battle  of  Jena.  Amid 
the  delu>ion  and  confusion  of  those 
eventful  times,  (t7«  se  tromperontfuri^ 
euBtment,  said  Napoleon,)  the  fol- 
lowing prophetic  voice  from  the 
Princess  Dorothea  possesses  peculiar 
interest : — 

*'  We.  returned  to  Brunswick  just 
at  the  moment  when  the  news  of  the 
affair  at  Saalfeld  arrived,  and  the  un- 
happy fate  of  Prince  Louis.  (1 0th 
October.)  The  princess,  who  had 
previously  been  filled  with  the  dark- 
est anticipatiuns,  now  looked  upon 
the  annihilation  of  the  Prussian  army 
as  a  matter  of  certainty.  In  vain  did 
we  represent  to  her  that  this  was  a 
mere  skirmish  of  the  avant  (farde—ih^l 
Prince  Louis  had  owed  his  misfortune 
to  his  own  imprudence  only  ;  she  stood 
firm  to  her  puiut,  and  maintained  that 
Prussia  could  never  hope  to  measure 
herself  against  the  colossal  might  of 
victorious  France,  and  that  it  was 
equally  in  vain  for  her  brother,  an 
old  man  of  seventy ,  to  measure  him- 
self against  Napoleon  ;  wlio,  besides 
his  superior  genius  and  resources,  was 
unfettered  by  any  of  those  embarrass- 
ing relations  that  restrained  the  free 
movements  of  a  Prussian  generar*-* 
**  Believe  me/*  said  she  again  and 
again,  "  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  caias* 
trophe,  I  lament,  above  all,  my  un- 
fortunate brother:  honour  and  duty 
call  him — he  cannot  do  otherwise  ; 
but  they  should  never  have  laid  on 
bis  shoulders  a  burden  manifestly  too 
heavy  for  him  to  bear.  Napoleon 
conquers  by  tactics  altogether  differ- 
ent from  those  by  whiuh  Prussian 
laurels  were  woii  in  the  Seven  Years' 
War.  Napoleon  also  is  no  Suubise» 
and  his  army  no  army  of  the  Empire. 
I  fear  (added  she  then,  with  an  in- 
stinct almost  prophetic)  that  the  co* 
lumn  of  Rogsbach  will  not  stand  lo/»g 
where  it  now  is.  If  my  brother  per- 
sonally bad  a  confldeoce  of  victory, 
he  would  have  caused  his  own  little 
band  to  Join  the  Prussians.  Why  did 
ho  not  do  this  ?  He  considered  it  the 
best  wisdom  to  remain  neutral.  WiU 
ihet^  respect  his  neutrality  f  I  doubt  it. 
In  October  last  year  something  might 
have  been  done.     T/tc  trussians  should 


then  have  fallen  on  the  rear  of  the  French, 
and  then  there  would  Jiave  been  no  tri^ 
utnphal  entry  into  Vienna,  and  no  sun 
oj  victory  would  have  shone  on  Austerlitz,** 
In  the  days  of  Yelleda,  prophetic 
women  were  never  neglected  in  the 
counsels  of  the  Germans  ;  but  modem 
men,  because  action  belongs  to  them 
exclusively,  are  apt  to  imagine  that 
the  motives  of  action  come  within  their 
sway  as  naturally.  But  this  is  a  great 
error.  A  woman  always  feels  more 
truly  than  a  man,  and  when  she  is  sen- 
sible she  can  see  more  clearly  also  in 
many  things.  How  accurately  these 
prognostications  of  the  Brunswick 
Princess  were  fulfilled,  no  person  need 
be  told ;  the  coincidence  in  some 
points  is  very  striking.  The  Prus- 
sians were  "  furiously  deceived  ;"  and 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  as  if  in  visible 
retribution  of  the  blind  policy  of  the 
government  which  be  served,  was  shot 
blind  in  both  eyes.  Strombeck  ac- 
companied the  unhappy  prince  in  the 
northward  flight  of  the  family,  imme- 
diately after  the  battle.  The  account 
which  he  gives  of  the  Duke's  last  mo- 
mentit  is  valuable,  as  coming  fiom  so 
respectable  an  eyewitness.  We  may 
mention  here  also,  that  the  Baron 
states,  and  Mr  Alison  proves,  that 
Frederick  of  Brunswick  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  concocting  of  the  fam- 
ous manifesto  of  1792  that  bears  his 
name,  and  carries  him  in  the  front  of 
modern  history  as  a  blusterer  and  a 
bully.  Had  he  really  been  the  author 
or  abettor  of  that  rash  document,  we 
could  not  have  sympathized  so  sincere- 
ly as  we  do  with  the  following  simple 
statement  of  his  sad  end  :— 

*'  A  short  time  before  the  Duke*s 
departure  from  his  own  land,  which  he 
had  always  loved  as  a  true  father,  a 
complaint  escaped  him — the  only  one 
which  I  heard  from  his  mouth  during 
his  hard  fate — *  Ich  vtrlasse  nun  a/les, 
und  bin  von  alltn  ver/assen,*  (L  leave 
all  now,  and  am  left  by  all.)  With 
tears  in  his  eye,  the  privy-councillor 
Wolffradt  besought  him  that  he  might 
accompanv  him,  and  remain  with  him 
to  the  last.  The  Duke  seised  Wolf. 
fradt*8  hand,  held  it  for  some  minatea 
in  silence,  and  then  said  to  him,  vic- 
torious over  all  selfish  feeling  :  *  No  I 
my  course  is  run,  {mit  mir  ist  ts  ausi) 
care  fur  my  country,  and  give  me  a 
solemn  promise  to  remain  with  it  al- 
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waj9.*  Wolffradt  promised  with  tears ; 
and  he  fulfilled  his  promise.*    .     .     . 

.  •  .  **  After  this  interTiew,  the 
Dake  was  carried  in  a  covered  field- 
bed  to  Ceile  and  Harhargf,  Altona  and 
Ottensen  ;  in  which  place  he  had  been 
already  several  days»  when  the  prin- 
cess, hb  sister,  arrived  from  Serbach. 

**  The  Duke  was  lodged  in  a  villa 
(Jandhaus)  at  Ottensen,  in  a  large 
room  of  the  second  story.  He  was 
lying  in  the  same  field  bed  in  which 
he  had  made  the  journey.  How  can 
I  describe  my  feelings  as  I  stood  be- 
fore the  dying  prince !  Never  shall  I 
forget  the  sight,  as  he  lay  there  in  stu- 
por with  pale  countenance,  somewhat 
swollen,  reft  of  both  eyes,  the  sockets 
covered  with  ckarpie  and  plaster-* 
surrounded  by  a  few  only  of  his  most 
faithful  friends,  not  venturing  to 
speak  a  single  word  lest  probably  they 
should  disturb  a  sleep  which  they  only 
suspected  to  exist.  The  Duke  was 
clothed  in  a  violet-coloured  silk  dress- 
ing gown,  and  a  white  woollen  cap. 
So  prostrated  I  had  never  seen  him— 
the  man,  who,  from  the  early  morn- 
ing, was  always  wont  to  go  in  military 
dreaa — disdaining,  as  It  were,  to  cast  oif 
for  a  moment  the  insignia  of  action. 
Not  a  word  escaped  from  his  lips  ;  no 
one  could  tell  whether  he  was  asleep 
or  awake-  I  guess,  however,  that  he 
was  in  a  state  of  dreaming  half- con- 
sciousness, brooding  over  the  pros- 
tration of  his  and  Germany's  fortunes. 
This  appears  almost  the  certain  con* 
elusion  from  the  splinters  of  the  cran- 
ium found  in  the  brain  after  his  decease^ 
which  caused  a  suppuration,  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  bis  death. 

•*  When  1  left  the  Duke  in  this  sad 
condition,  I  met  the  Duchess  on  the 
point  of  entering  the  house.  She 
hoped  to  hear  words  of  consolation 
from  me.  What  copld  I  say  ?  1  re- 
turned to  my  princess  to  report  what 
I  had  seen,  not  without  fear  what 
might  be  the  consequence  of  this  new 
stroke.  But  nature,  kindly  wise  in 
all  things^  after  woe  reaches  a  certain 
pitch,  buckles  herself  up,  and  shows  a 
strength  in  the  hardest  hour,  that  no 
one  nad  suspected.  The  princess 
heard  me  with  the  utmost  calmness* 


and  with  the  utmost  calmness  also  re- 
plied, '  Such  an  end  was  worthy  of 
my  brother ! — a  great  man ;  so  pos- 
terity will  acknowledge  him ; — a  father 
of  his  country,  and  to  me  the  kindest 
of  brothers.  I  weep  him  as  already 
dead.  In  a  few  days  his  sorrows  are 
ended.  God  strengthen  him  in  his 
last  moments  I  * 

*'.  .So  ends  the  sad  reality.  Prus- 
sia is  prostrate  ;  Brunswick  is  pros- 
trate ;  Hessia  is  prostrate :  and  now 
the  curtain  rises  upon  a  vain  and  foolish 
pageant,  a  painted  gaiety,  as,  in  Shak- 
speare's  plays,  a  mountebank  comes 
in  after  a  murder.  Such  preludes  were 
Jena,  Auerst'ddt,  Eylau,  and  Fri^d- 
land,  to  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia.'' 

The  part  which  Jerome  had  to  play 
was,  of  course,  according  to  the  Bona- 
parte policy,  not  that  of  an  indepen- 
dent king,  but  of  a  governor  in  a 
French  colony.  The  Germans,  how-* 
ever,  were  too  honest  and  too  hopeful 
to  look  upon  the  matter  in  this  dark 
light  at  first;  they  were  willing  to  give 
King  Jerome  a  fair  trial ;  and  ac- 
cordingly when,  towards  the  end  of 
the  year  1807,  the  new  king  entered 
the  good  town  of  Brunswick  under  a 
triumphal  arch,  the  free-hearted'  in* 
scription  met  his  eves,  **  Sei  uns  it  at 
unstr  Vater  war!  "  Be  to  us  what 
our  Father  was!"  Never  was  man 
more  kindly  welcomed  into  a  country 
where  he  was  not  only  a  stranger  but 
an  enemy.  And  Jerome  himself  be* 
gan,  like  Nero,  with  good  omens—. 
"  seemed  almost  a  saint,**  as  one 
witness  says,t  — "  displayed  in  sJl 
points  an  amiability,*'  says  Baron 
Strombeck,  '*  that  left  nothing  to  be 
desired."  But— and  the  huts  here  are 
many.  In  the  first  place,  Jerome  was 
a  man,  and  a  young  man ;  and  what  was 
required  to  give  solidity  to  the  new 
kiugdom  was  a  king,  and  a  strong 
king.  In  the  next  place,  he  was  a 
Frenchman  ;  and  it  is  a  most  inno- 
cent simplicity  in  the  author  of  the 
article  "  Jerome,"  in  the  Conversations 
Lexicon,  to  say.  Er  btkummertt  sic  A  we' 
nig  umdieGesc/i'dfte,  And  fLEVLHTEiiicHt 
EiNMAL  Deutscu — <*did  not  even  If  arn 
German."  For  what  purpose  did  and 
do  Frenchmen  wish  to  belt  themselves 


*  He  was  afterwards  minister  in  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  of  which  Brunswick 
formed  a  part,  and,  according  to  Strombeck's  testimony,  one  of  the  few  autntsntial 
Ben  in  it. 
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with  the  Rhine>  and  to  dam  in  the 
MediterraneaD,  if  not  to  Frenchify 
them  ?  The  Germansy  with  that  reason- 
ableness which  characterizes  all  their 
doingSy  were  willing  to  come  half- 
way to  meet  a  French  king ;  bat  it 
was  the  vainest  of  vain  imaginations 
to  expect  that  a  French  king  should 
come  halfway  to  meet  them.  Jerome 
was  not  the  only  Frenchman  in  Cassel 
who  did  not  know,  or  care  to  know 
German,  Not  one  of  the  ministers 
knew  the  language  of  the  men  with 
whom  they  were  in  daily  communi* 
cation.  In  the  third  place,  Jerome 
could  not  shake  himself  free  of  the 
man  who  made  him ;  and  it  was  not 
bis  fault  if  M.  Daru  was  sent  from 
Paris  to  celebrate  tbe  auspicious  com- 
mencement of  the  new  German  king- 
dom, by  carrying  off  the  first  year 
twenty-five  millions  of  francs  to  re- 
plenish Parisian  coffers,  and  if  Gen- 
eral Michaud,  in  Napoleon*s  name, 
not  in  Jerome*s,  with  twelve  thousand 
French  soldiers,  occupied  the  only 
fortress  in  his  kingdom  during  the 
whole  duration  of  the  dynasty.  In 
the  fourth  place,  it  was  not  Jerome*s 
fault  if  decent  people  in  Paris  natu- 
rally looked  upon  Cassel  as  a  sort  of 
genteel  Botany  Bay ;  and  the  young 
king,  accordingly,  without  having 
much  choice  in  the  matter,  soon  found 
himself  surrounded  with  greedy 
groups  of  all  the  imbeciles,  coxcombs, 
rakes,  horse-leeches,  quacks,  preten- 
ders, and  adventurers  of  all  kinds,  who 
being  considered  by  others  too  bad  for 
the  worst  places  at  home,  naturally 
enough,  by  way  of  compensation,  con- 
sidered themselves  entitled  to  a  pick 
of  the  best  places  abroad.  So  it  fares 
with  all  colonies,  and  things  (like 
Napoleon*s  kingdoms)  of  a  colonial 
nature,  not  then  only,  but  now  some- 
times. Many  strange  figures  in  De- 
cember 1807,  were  observed  scanning 
the  streets  of  Cassel  clad  in  coats  of 
threadbare  brown,  which  in  a  short 
time  became  new  and  glossy.  Under  all 
these  circumstances,  if  Jerome,  not- 
withstanding the  **  amiability  which 
left  nothing  to  desire,**  soon  showed 
himself  a  greater  adf  pt  at  spending 
money  easily  than  at  husbanding  it 
wisely,  and  if  he  seemed  more  con- 
cerned that  his  courtiers  should  have 
pretty  wives  than  that  his  nunisters 


should  have  hard  heads  and  honest 
hearts,  who  can  blame  him  ?  To  play 
the  king  well  at  Cassel,  as  he  had  to 
play  it,  was  a  much  more  difficult 
thing  than  to  carry  off  a  manly  scar 
from  Hougomont.  Altogether  it  was 
a  misfortune  to  him,  as  it  has  been  to 
many  good  people,  to  have  an  empe- 
ror for  his  brother.  How  much  mure 
respectably  and  decently  might  he 
not  have  lived  with  hb  natural  wife, 
Elizabeth  Paterson,  a  merchant's 
daughter  (not  a  princess)  at  Bald* 
morel 

^  There  is  an  awkward  story  told  of 
his  Westphalian  majesty,  that  one  of 
the  first  things  he  did  on  arriving  at 
Cassel,  was,  coat  and  waistcoat  dofi'ed, 
to  tj^ke  a  game  at  leapfrog  with  some 
of  his  nimble  Frenchmen  in  the  back 
garden  of  the  palace,  in  the  midst  of 
which  royal  sport,  having  been  over- 
looked by  some  profane  eyes  that 
should  not  have  been  looking  out  from 
an  adjacent  window  at  such  a  mo- 
ment, he  purchased  the  house  the 
next  day,  and  ordered  the  proprietor 
to  procure  another  one.*  This  affair, 
innocent  enough  in  itself,  (for  leapfrog 
is  a  very  proper  gymnastic,)  was  un- 
fortunately but  too  symbolical  of  the 
puerile  and  playful  style  iu  which  for 
the  space  of  five  years  (by  God*8 
blessing  not  longer)  the  light  French 
monkey  was  permitted  to  caper  it  upon 
the  back  of  the  huge  German  ox.  It 
seemed  as  if  they  meant  to  make  a 
Christmas  holyday  of  it  altogether, 
taking  nothing  seriously  but  pleasure. 
With  what  pomp  and  glitter,  too, 
and  magnificent  masquerade,  did  he 
not  parade  before  the  simple-minded 
Germans !  You  would  have  thought 
the  single  mine  of  Rammelsberg  had 
been  a  whole  Peru.  On  the  second 
day  of  July  1806,  the  fir!&t  meeting  of 
the  parliament  of  the  new  constitu- 
tional  kingdom  took  place  in  the 
Orangery  at  Cassel.  Our  Baron  was 
there,  as  deputy  of  the  Leine  depart- 
ment ;  and  he  tells  us  the  whole  story 
with  a  pleasant  humour,  as  one  would 
describe  the  Eglinton  tournament, 
not  being  able  to  look  upon  it  serious- 
ly. In  the  place  of  the  Museum, 
(afterwards,  with  the  French  mania 
for  changing  old  names,  called  the 
place  of  the  Estates,)  the  members  of 
the  Council  of  State  were  assembled. 
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most  magnifieently  dreMed  '<  with 
vdret  mantles,  scarfs^  and  ioquet  h  la 
Henri  Qtiatre,  over  which  the  most 
beautiftil  ostrich  feathers  were  wav- 
itag."  The  deputies,  on  that  first  oc- 
casion* looked  Yei7  plebeian  before 
this  regal  display  ;  bat  before  the 
next  parliament*  which  met  in  Janu* 
ai7  1810*  thej  also  were  dressed  out 
in  a  livery  befitting  the  lackeys  of 
Napoleon — **  in  blue  French  cloth 
embroidered  with  orange  yellow  silk* 
a  white  silk  scarf*  a  blue  silk  richly 
embroidered  mantle*  and  a  black  veU 
▼et  toqtie  d  la  Henri  Quatre^  with  os- 
trich feathers.'*  And  Jerome  himself* 
at  that  first  parliament,  as  we  are  told* 
after  the  due  preparation  of  cannons 
and  coaches,  appeared  *' before  our 
entranced  and  astonished  eyes*  clothed 
in  a  garment  of  white  silk*  which  was 
half  coTered  by  a  purple  mantle.  On 
his  bead  was  a  plumed  hat*  brilliant 
with  diamonds ;  and  on  his  neat  feet 
were  white  silk  shoes*  with  rose-red 
heels  and  white  ribbons.'*  Which 
parade,  when  Napoleon  afterwards 
partly  saw  and  partly  heard*  no  won«> 
der  if  he  ezeldmed — **  Ilfaut  que  For 
nii  iL  bon  marchi  en  Westphaliei*  (the 
fact  being  all  the  while  that  the  king- 
dom was  begun  and  carried  on  only 
by  the  help  of  the  Jews*)^an  obser- 
rw^don  which  Baron  Strombeck  in- 
forms as  was  attended  to*  in  so  far 
as  the  golden  embroidery  objected  to 
was  changed  into  silver  not  lets  cotUy, 
Napoleon*  in  truth*  had  no  cause  to 
criticise  Jerome.  His  system  was  in 
all  things*  so  far  at  least  as  outward 
appearances  went,  to  make  Cassel  a 
little  Paris*  and  Westphalia  a  little 
France.  The  French  Emperor  bad 
dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  hard-faced 
Republicans*  by  empty  regal  theatri- 
calities of  the  same  description  ;  and 
no  doubt  such  might  have  been  very 
proper  for  France.  But  Jerome  had 
to  deal  with  Germans*  and  with  Ger- 
mans of  the  Germans*  (for  such  are 
the  Westphalians*the  genuine  stock  of 
Herman,)  sol^r*  sensible*  plain,  de- 
cent people,  and  his  **  toque  a  la  Henri ^ 
QMafre,  with  ostrich  feathers*'*  like  his 
leapfrog*  could  only  serve  to  make 
him  and  his  dynasty  ridiculous.  Kaiser 
Franz*  the  thin  grey  man  that  slinked 
along  the  Bastei  at  Vienna  like  some 
cloistered  student  without  observance* 
knew  better  of  what  stuff  German 
loyalty  is  made. 
The  first  grand  gala  day  of  the 
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opening  of  the  Westphalian  Cham* 
hers*  the  20th  July  1608*  was  crowned 
with  a  feast  or  repast*  which  many  of 
those  who  were  present  at  it  will  not 
soon  forget.  Each  member  of  the 
States  had*  on  the  day  previous*  re* 
ceived  a  printed  note*  in  the  following 
terms  :— «'  Le  Grand  Chambellan, 
comme  Grand-Maitre  des  C^r^mo* 
nies*  a  Thonneur  d^  prSvenir  Mon- 
sieur* membre  des'  Etats*  qu*  il  est 
porte  sur  la  liste  des  personnes  qui 
auront  Thonneur  d'assister  au  repas 
de  leur  Majest^s  le  2  Juillet.  On  se 
rassembleraau  Palais*  a  quatre  heurea 
et  demie  pi  Seises. —  Cauel,  ce  29  Juin 
1808." 

<*  Now,"  continues  our  memorialist* 
'*  this  *  astitter  au  repas*  was  under- 
stood by  many  of  the  deputies*  with 
rustic  simplicity  and  unsuspecting 
German  honesty,  to  mean*  what  it 
seemed  to  mean*  that  his  Majesty  had 
been  graciously  pleased  to  ask  ns  to 
take  dinner  with  him ;  and  accor- 
dingly not  a  few  of  us  had  come  to  the 
place  of  rendezvous*  impransi  et  inca» 
naii.  But  it  was  not  meant  so.  Liouis 
XIV.  never  invited  any  but  princes 
of  the  blood  to  his  table;  and  we*  poor 
deputies*  might  have  had  in  mind» 
from  the  days  of  the  empire,  how  the 
Emperor  feasted  in  the  Romer*  at 
Frankfort*  alone ;  waited  on  by  the 
princes  of  the  empire  in  person,  or 
their  deputies.  Our  business  here* 
also*  was  only  to  see ;  and  we  saw  the 
royal  table*  covered  with  vermilipa 
and  glancing  in  gold ;  and  beside  it* 
under  a  canopy*  two  magnificent 
throne-like  chairs.  The  master  of 
ceremonies,  and  the  great  dignitaries, 
stood  in  silent  reverence  on  either 
side*  waiting  the  arrival  of  majesty.  • 
.  •  I  saw  one  there — he  was  standing 
beside  me — ^who  must  have  felt  any 
thing  but  comfortable  in  such  a  situa- 
tion. It  was  the  once  Prussian  minis- 
ter and  general  of  cavalry,  Graf  von 
Scbulenburg-Kehnert.  Qe*  who  had 
so  oflen  dined  with  the  great  Frede- 
rick* could  now  sit*  '  assisting  at  the 
repast'  pf  Jerome  1  .  •  •  Suddenly  a 
voice  called — le  roi  I  la  reine  I  Their 
Majesties  entered*  and  placed  them* 
selves  at  the  table.  Even  the  Lord's 
Prayer  must  be  degraded  by  being 
dragged  into  the  service  of  this  frivo- 
lous solemnity.  His  Episcopal  Grace* 
the  Commander  Baron  von  Wendt* 
bishop  in  partibus,  cathedral  provost 
of  Hildesheim,  and  first  Aumonierj 
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clothed  with  all  thd  attributes  of  his 
Episcopal  digDityy  and  on  hb  broad 
mantle  showing  the  glittering  star  of 
the  Prussiap  order  of  the  Red  £agle> 
in  enlarged  dimensions — walked  up 
before  their  Majestiest  a  magnificently- 
bonnd  prayer- book«  .with  gold  clasps, 
ip  both  hands;  (on  the  left  was  a  pre<< 
cious  Jewell  a  present  from  Napoleon) 
-T-and  pronounced  the  blessing  with 
the  most  derout  sdr  imaginable^  moT-> 
ing  his  lips  secretljrt  long  after  the 
prayer  was  said.  He  then  retired 
silently  in  deep  devotion.  Then  the 
king  and  queen  tasted  of  the  dishes^ 
and  drank  some  draughts  of  wine 
and  water.  A  peculiar  stillness^  I 
remember,  prevailedy  when  the  king 
condescended  to  drink  ;  and^  if  I  re« 
member  rightly,  this  act  was  accom* 
panied  with  the  discharge  of  cannon. 
In  about  twenty  minutes  their  Mijes- 
ties  rose ;  and  the  bishop  approach** 
iug  agaiui  pronounced  another  prayer. 
The  pl'ocession  moved  off  in  serious 
silence— the  folding-doors  closed^  and 
each  went  to  hia  own  house.  In  the 
evenlngt  to  crown  this  wonderful  day 
worthily*  an  exhibition  of  fireworlu 
was  ^ven*  which  cost  20,000  francs ; 
something  far  more  splendid  than  I 
had  ever  seen  at  Paris,  or  in  the  pra- 
ter of  Vienna.  So  Germans  learned 
to  assist  at  the  repast  of  French  kings, 
and  so  Jerome  honoured  the  represent 
tatives  of  his  German  people.'* 

These  details — insignificant  enough, 
it  «will  be  allowed— «ie  neverthekss 
the  most  characteristic  that  can  go 
down  to  posterity  as  immortal  memo- 
rials of  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia. 
Jt  wasjcharacterised  also,  if  we  are  to 
believe  grave  reports,  by  dissoluteness 
And  debauchery  of  a  most  royal  kind ;  * 
but  Baron  Strombeck,  with  a  purity 
of  feeling  and  a  kindliness  of  heart 
that  does  him  honour,  prefers,  as  we 
stated  in  the  outset,  to  let  such  things 
remain  under  the  darkness  of  the 
night  to  which  they  belong. 

So  much  the  more  willing  is  he  to 
preserve  the  memory  of  any  thing, 
which,  amid  this  regid  voluptuousness 
and  masquerade,  was  solid  and  sub- 
stantial. Of  this  nature  is  the  account 
which  he  gives  of  the  manner  of  trans- 
acting public  business  in  the  West- 
phalian  parliament.  This  we  extract 
at  length,  with  the  more  willingness 


that  it  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  histori- 
cal curiosity  i  but  may  be  considered 
as  embodying  the  opinions  of  a  great 
party  at  present  existing  in  Germany, 
with  regard  to  the  theory  of  represen- 
tative constitutions  :— 

«  The  manner  in  which  public  bu- 
siness was  conducted  in  the  Westpha- 
lian  parliament  appears  to  me  admi- 
rable, and,  in  my  opinion,  it  was  in 
every  view  preferable  to  the  oratorical 
tactics  of  our  so-called  constitutional 
states.  This  may  appear  strange  to 
some ;  but  experience  has  convinced 
me  that  I  am  right.  Let  me  give  a 
slight  sketch  of  the  Westphallan  me- 
thod. The  government  alone  had 
the  initiative,  and  committed  {o  the 
ministers  and  the  councillors  of  state 
the  duty  of  preparing  projects  of 
law.  These  draughts  were  brought, 
in  tbe  first  place,  before  the  Collective 
Council  of  State,  which  deliberated 
generally  under  the  personal  presi* 
dency  of  the  king.  Here  the  scheme 
was  discussed  in  all  its  details,  and  not 
perfunctorily  as  some  may  suppose^ 
but  with  a  most  thorough  sifting,  and 
not  seldom  attacked  with  many  hyper- 
critical objections.—'  cJtacun  y  vtut 
mttire  qu/dqut  cho€e  du  sicHg  et  beau- 
coup  du  sien/  as  the  minister  Simeon 
said  to  me,  alluding  to  these  discus- 
sions. The  king  possessed  a  remarks 
able  perspicacity,  {dnen  ganz  ausge^ 
zeichneien  scharfiinu  ;)  and  had  the  tact 
of  leading  the  debates  of  his  Council 
of  State,  as  if  he  had  been  the  prac- 
tised president  of  many  year<  while» 
at  the  same  time,  he  allowed  each  in- 
dividual the  most  perfect  liberty  of 
remark.  In  this  way  the  original 
draught  was  exposed  to  tbe  most 
searching  criticism,  and  was  often  put 
three  or  four  times  into  a  new  shape 
before  being  finally  laid  before  the 
chambers.  It  may  easily  be  con- 
ceived how  much  caution  was  neces- 
sary, on  the  part  of  the  ministers,  in 
this  preparatory  work;  for  a  single 
unpalatable  article,  by  the  constitution, 
gave  the  States  the  power  to  reject  the 
whole  law.  The  project  was  then 
brought  before  the  Commission  of  tbe 
States,  to  whose  department  it  belong- 
ed ;  and  the  members  of  tbe  Commis- 
sion, along  with  the  minority  of  the 
States,  met  daily  in  private  rtumons^ 
in  the  house  of  the  President,  and  by 
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cosyersa  with  the  best-infonned  mem* 
bar^  became  acquainted  with  any  ob- 
jections that  might  be  Teasonably  made 
Against  the  proposed  law.  These  as- 
aemblies  in  Uie  President's  house  took 
plaee  generally  every  evening ;  and 
to  defray  the  expenses  connected  with 
them  he  received  t  handsome  salary 
from  government.  Those  who  have 
set  been  present  at  such  meetings  will 
not  easily  believe  how  instructive  they 
were*  and  what  acute  practical  criti- 
cisms  were  made  on  the  prqjected 
laws*  infinitely  more  edifying  than 
all  the  public,  often  disgusting,  prate 
which  we  hear  in  so  many  Cham* 
bers-of  Deputies,  where  the  main  ob« 
jeet  idways  is  for  the  speaker  to  make 
himself  important.  Prepared  in  this 
manner,  by  interchange  of  ideas  with 
tbe  most  intelUgent  practical  men,  the 
Commission  next  proceeded  to  inde- 
pendent examination.  As  soon  as  it 
was  agreed  in  a  result,  a  conference 
took  place  with  the  relative  section  of 
tbe  Conncil  of  State.  In  this  confer- 
ence the  most  coneiliatorv  disposition 
was  always  manifest,  on  both  sides,  to 
cooM  to  a  common  agreement  on  a 
scheme  which  might  run  no  danger  of 
being  rgected  by  the  chambers.  The 
varioos  proposed  amendments  were 
now  printed,  and,  with  the  proposed 
law,  distribiUed  among  the  members 
of  Parliunent.  In  this  manner,  each 
individnal  member  approached  the 
sobjeet  with  the  most  perfect  prepara- 
tion. In  the  decisive  sitting,  one 
speaker  on  the  part  of  the  Council  of 
^te^  and  another  on  the  part  of  the 
States,  exphuned  fully  the  grounds  of 
the  proposed  law.  These  speeches 
were  masterpieces,  as  well  in  logical 
development  as  in  sound  political 
Diatter.  I  may  only  mention  tbe 
weU-knowtt  speeches  of  Wolffradt, 
LfCbt,  Martens,  as  proofs  of  their 
high  exceliencct  To  what  purpose, 
then,  after  this,  a  general  bandying  of 
words,  and  debate,  as  it  is  cidied  in 
England  ?  The  matter  had  already 
been  sufficiently  discussed  in  the  pri* 
vate  meetings  at  the  President's  house ; 
and  it  only  remained,  further,  to  say 
yea  or  nay  to  the  project  as  it  stood ; 
and  this  could  be  done  without  the 
least  danger  to  any  one,  for  no  one 
was  entitled  to  ask  whether  a  member 
bad  pnt  a  black  or  a  white  ball  into 
the  boic.  If,  after  all  this  care,  the 
law  was  nevertheless  rejected,  (as  it 
"was  in  tiie  case  of  the  property  taX|) 
-it  was  an  easy  matter  for  the  ministen 


to  learn  what  particular  article  had 
given  offence.  It  will  be  clear,  now, 
to  any  impartial  person,  that  the  grand 
advantage  of  this  method  of  managing 
public  business,  is  the  freedom  from 
endless  squabbles  which  it  ensures, 
and  the  gag  which  it  places  on  tbe 
mouth  of  individual  bawlers,  ever 
ready  to  give  out  their  egotism  for 
patriotism.  Where  there  are  two 
chambers,  I  have  always  defended 
publicity  of  debate,  and  am  in  favour 
of  it  still»  though  I  must  confess  expe- 
rience has  not  a  little  cooled  my  dogm 
madsm ;  but  with  one  chamber  so 
arranged  as  the  Westpbalian,  I  am  wil- 
ling to  dispense  with  oratory.  *  Ni* 
hil  reSui  publicis  obest  magis,  gttam 
quod  ASTVTi  pro  fruoevtiBus  reeipi^ 
anturi  says  Bacon.  How  many  a 
law,  how  many  a  revolution,  has  been 
brought  about  for  the  mere  attainment 
of  some  private  advantage!  And 
these  cunning  tactics  (as  France 
teaches)  find  no  fitter  field  than  a 
parliamentary  tribune.  On  the  inflam- 
mable nonsense  that  will  always  be 
spoken  in  a  first,  a  second  chamber 
acts  as  a  damper ;  but  is  it  not  pain* 
ful  to  think,  that  with  the  system  of 
<me  chamber,  a  single  eloquent  fool 
With  one  sentence  may  blow  np  a 
whole  sUte  ?  In  Westphalia  the  sit- 
tings were  public  |  but  as  nothing 
was  spoken  but  the  clear  budness^like 
statements  of  the  leading  members  of 
the  Council  of  State,  and  of  the  Com« 
missions  of  the  States,  every  danger 
arising  from  oratorv  was  avoided." 

This  is  very  sensible  in  a  way ;  so 
in  a  manner,  but  not  altogether  so,  as 
Aristotle  says  in  the  Ediict;  and  It 
deserves  to  be  remarked,  as  matter  of 
history,  that  the  Westpbalian  States, 
conducting  public  business  in  this  fa- 
shion, were  assembled  twice  (in  1808 
and  in  1610)  during  the  quinquennial 
dynasty,  and  twice  black-balled  the 
Minisdry  on  important  questions.  Af- 
terwards, as  Baron  Strombeck  very 
naively  remarks,  it  was  considered  too 
circuitous  a  method  to  govern  by 
means  of  States,  and  much  more  con- 
venient not  to  ask  their  opinion  at  all, 
especially  in  times  so  critical  as  those 
which  were  now  approaching. .  We 
may  certainly  suppose,  that  if  the 
kingdom  of  Westphalia  had  survived 
the  catastrophe  of  1818,  Jerome  would 
have  found  no  great  difficulty  in  anni- 
hilating the  States  altogether,  as  Na* 
poleon  did  the  Tribunate  in  France. 

Among  the  few  orators  whem  th« 
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Westphalian  system  allowed  to  ezhi-     disgrace  to  the  nation^  tbat  one  of  the 


bit  themselvesy  was  the  famous  his- 
torian Johann  Yon  Muller— a  name 
of  Eoropean  celebrity  in  his  own 
sphere ;  but  a  sorry  exhibition  he  made 
of  it  on  that  occasion.  Milller  may 
be  regarded  as  the  glorified  incarna- 
tion of  German  weakness  and  German 
senrility ;  and  the  speech  which  he^  in 
the  capacity  of  Secretary  of  State, 
made  at  the  dosing  of  the  first  session 
of  the  Westphalian  parliament,  will 
remain  to  all  ages  a  patent  proof  how 
much  more  potent  to  annihilate  pa- 
triotism petty  princedom  may  be  at 
home,  than  the  moat  clean-sweeping 
conqueror  from  abroad.  Miiller,  in 
1608,  was  a  star  of  the  Napoleon 
party  in  Germany,  and  allowed  him- 
•elf  to  be  so  far  dazzled  by  the  grand 
genius  of  this  man — contrasted,  as  it 
stood,  so  favourably  with  the  paltriness 
of  dukes  and  gratid-dukes  at  home^- 
that  his  admiration  assumed  the  air  of 
the  most  servile  adulation,  and  his 
faith  in  the  Frenchman  amounted  to 
an  actual  suicide  of  the  German.  He 
must,  accordingly,  go  down  to  poste- 
rity as  the  representative  of  that  spirit 
of  seif'disownment,  which,  in  some 
phases  of  the  German  character,  re- 
pels us  more  even  than  the  proverbial 
vanity  of  the  French.  After  the 
battles  of  Austerlitz  and  Auerstfidt« 
what  could  be  conceived  more  humi* 
liating  than  the  following  praise  of 
Napoleon  from  the  mouth  of  a  Ger- 
man :— "  He,    before    whom  the 

WORLD    IB    DUMB,   BECAUSE    GoD   GAVE 
THE  WORLD  INTO    HIS  HANDS — rOCOg- 

nised  in  Germany  the  breastwork  and 
bastion  of  the  south  and  the  west,  of 
the  great  seats  of-  European  culture. 
For  vulgar  politics  too  sublime,  he 
gave  Germany  firmness,  gave  us  the 
example  of  his  victorious  arms,  and 
the  blessing  of  his  enlightened  laws  $ 
and  instead  of  a  humiliated  soldiery, 
respectable  and  respected  citizens. 
Out  of  twenty  lands  he  created  one 
kingdom.  Gould  he  do  more  ? "  And 
again : — *'  After  the  eight  centuries 
of  lawless  freedom  in  which  Germany 
rioted,  from  Herman  to  Charlemagne, 
and  after  the  thousand  years  of  sub- 
jection to  numberless  spiritual  and 
secular  masters,  a  new  age  and  a 
SECOND  Charlemagne  has  called  to- 
gether all  ranks  and  all  classes,  to  live 
under  the  new  law  of  equality  of  all 
duties  and  rights,  and  to  co-operate  with 
him  in  the  grand  work  of  social  perfec- 
tionation/'i^Is  it  not  sbamefol  and  a 


greatest  writers — certunly  not  greatest 
men — of  Germany,  should  have  used 
such  language  ?  Do  we  not  appear  to 
be  quoting  some  blast  of  sonorous 
French  political  gospelling  from  Haz- 
lttt*s  Life  of  Napoleon  f  And  yet  there 
is  nothing  wonderful  in  the  matter, 
when  coolly  considered.  There  was 
no  **  Anti- Galilean"  in  Germany  in 
1 808.  Where,  indeed,  was  Germany 
then,  before  Arndt  had  written  his 
songs,  or  Blucher  fought  his  battles? 
Even  now  it  is  more  mechanically 
than  chemically  one-*a  collection  of 
units  ready  to  go  into  rank-and-file 
instinctively,  perhaps,  against  French 
ambition ;  but  no  organized  body  for 
all  purposes — for  some  purposes  a 
mere  name.  Napoleon  was  a  reality; 
a  man  from  whom  a  philosophical  his- 
torian might  rationally  hope  some- 
thing, had  1)0  only  known,  while 
he  strove  to  be  a  philosopher,  to  keep 
himself  a  man  and  a  German.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  profound  historic 
truth  in  the  following  characteristic  of 
the  German  race ;  but  it  did  not  be- 
come a  man  and  a  patriot  to  make 
court  to  Jerome  with  so  self-denying 
a  confession: — 

"  This  peculiarity/*  continues  the 
German  Tacitus,  "  is  observable  in 
the  northern  nations,  especially  those 
of  the  Teutonic  race.  As  often  as  in 
the  councils  of  God  it  was  determined 
to  mike  tbem  participant  of  some  new 
development,  a  shock  from  without 
was  necessary  to  rouse  them  (es  musste 
ein  sloes  von  aussen  hontmen) ;  but 
when  they  had  once  received  the  im- 
pulse, they  improved  upon  their 
teachers  at  a  great  rate.  There  seems 
a  certain  quietude  natural  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  regions  where  the  sky  is 
more  dull,  and  the  clod  more  heavy ; 
the  fermentation  of  their  ideas  is  not 
so  easily  excited,  and  they  are  cha- 
.  racterized  in  mass  rather  by  soundness 
of  judgment  than  by  the  brilliancy  of 
southern  fancy.  Custom  does  not 
merely  enclose— it  cradles  them.  They 
are  apt  to  fall  asleep  on  the  pillow  of 
the  past ;  and  from  time  to  time,  if 
they  are  rudely  shaken,  it  is  well.*'— 
In  other  words,  you  French  rievers 
have  drubbed  us  soundly  at  Jena,  rob- 
bed us  wholesale  at  Tilsit,  and  taken 
the  keys  of  the  land  and  of  our  strong- 
box into  your  possession  to  keep  as 
long  as  it  shall  please  God ;  for  all 
which  we  thank  Providence,  and  hunv- 
bly  kiss  your  excellency's  bands.-^Ne* 
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▼er  did  great  author  degrade  the  pen 
before  the  sword  in  such  fashion  as 
this  German  Tacitus.  Most  happily, 
as  Strombeek  informs  us,  tiiis  famous 
^rreter  of  folios  and  fencer  with  fine 
words,  had  not  pith  enough  in  him  to 
speak  this  speech  to  the  deputies ;  he 
read  it  before  them.  **  He  brought  it, 
as  if  it  had  been  one  of  his  own  proof- 
sheets,  out  of  a  small  red  pocket-book, 
and  read  it  with  an  unpleasant  Swiss 
accent  and  a  feeble  Yoice."  Poor 
MuUer  I  brought  out  of  his  own  region 
of  speculation,  where  he  was  a  king  of 
gods  and  men,  to  walk  through  eter- 
nal centuries  as  the  representative  of 
<(  Germany  in  her  deepest  humilia- 
tion i"  May  God  keep  us  all  from 
those  prominent  public  places,  where 
the  wisest  sometimes  can  only  open 
their  mouths  to  publish  their  own 
shame  1 

The  French  dynasty  in  Cassel  was 
not,  however,  altogether  bad,  or  alto-> 
gether  vain ;  in  virtue  of  MuUer's 
principle  of  a  "  shock  from  without," 
not  a  little  good  might  be  expected, 
and  some  good  was  effecte4  under  Je- 
rome's government.  The  goose,  as 
in  the  story  which  we  all  know,  laid  a 
golden  egg,  and  then  flew  up  to  the 
moon.  There  was,  in  the  first  place, 
the  introduction  of  the  French  code 
and  the  French  proces  into  the  hither- 
to inviolate  region  of  legal  monstro- 
sity in  Northern  Germany.  Our  me- 
morialist, who  served  bis  country,  un- 
der the  new  dynasty,  as  President  of 
the  Court  of  Appeal  at  Celle,  bears 
express  and  valuable  testimony  on  this 
point.  The  illustrated  lives  of  Napo- 
leon may  afibrd  to  pass  such  undra- 
matic  affairs  over;  but  here,  if  any 
where,  in  such  an  uninteresting  matter 
as  the  introduction  of  a  new  form 
of  process  into  the  court  of  a  petty 
German  duchy,  is  the  meaning  of 
Napoleon's  battles  to  be  found. 
— ••  To  Simeon,*  the  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice,** says  the  Baron,  "  with  whom 
I  have  long  lived  on  terms  of  the 
strictest  intimacy,  and  a  man,  I  may 
truly  say,  of  the  noblest  qualities, 
both  of  heart  and  head,  the  kingdom 
of  Westphalia  was  indebted  for  a  juris- 
prudential constitution,  which  even 
now  appears  a  pattern.  Not  till  this 
was  imitated  in  several  German  states, 
and  specially  in  the  duchy  of  Bruns- 
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wick,  by  the  well-known  changes  in 
1814  and  1823,  could  we  boast  of  any 
considerable  improvement  in  the  old 
and  cumbrous  machinery  of  the  law.'* 

We  refer  those  who  are  in  earnest 
in  seeking  out  the  substantial  fruits  of 
recent  European  history,  to  the  study 
of  North  German  law,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Baron  von  Strombeek,  who 
has  given  to  the  world  many  admirable 
works  on  the  subject,  a  catalogue  of 
which  will  be  found  appended  to  the 
second  volume  of  the  Memoirs. 
Meanwhile,  may  we  perhaps  venture, 
unpatriotically,  to  express  the  suspi- 
cion that  there  may  be  not  a  few 
thmgs  in  the  machinery  of  our  law, 
«.  in  this  snug  little  island,'*  which 
*'  a  shock  from  without,"  in  the  Na<» 
poleon  style,  might,  by  the  blessing 
of  God,  have  considerably  amended ; 
for  we  also  belong  to  the  German 
race  ?  This  is  a  matter  for  wise  men 
to  consider. 

Another  good  thing  effected  by  the 
ephemeral  Westphalian  kingdom,  was 
the  breaking  down  of  the  exclusive 
privileges  of  a  nobility,  made  more, 
odious  in  many  cases  by  such  privi- 
leges than  recommended  by  their  sub- 
stantial worth  and  influence.  In  Prus- 
sia, before  the  battle  of  Jena,  none  but 
a  noble  was  entitled  to  be  an  officer  in 
the  army ;  none  but  a  noble  could  hold 
land ;  and  a  lack>land  noble,  however 
paltry,  was  alone  entitled  to  hold  up 
his  head  in  the  presence  of  majesty. 
This  most  monstrous  cast  of  purely 
feudal  noblesse.  Stein  and  Harden, 
berg,  in  the  part  of  Prussia  which  re- 
mained ^ubject  to  Frederick  William, 
laid  utterly  prostrate.  Jerome  also, 
in  this  department,  had  work  to  do. 
In  Germany  generally,  from  the 
lack  of  popular  freedom,  the  respect 
for  the  native  nobility,  even  when 
they  were  substantial,  had  long  borne, 
to  our  bold  British  sense,  a  sick- 
ly and  childish,  and  almost  super- 
stitious aspect.  The  German  reve- 
rence for  titles  is  proverbial.  Herr 
Weber — the  pleasant  old  topographer 
whom  we  lately  introduced  to  our 
readers — mentions  a  stem  notice  writ- 
ten on  the  gate  at  Hermbausen,  in 
these  terms : — "  Entrance  is  permit- 
ted to  all  persons ;  but  common  peo- 
ple are  interdicted  from  bringing  in 
dogs  on  pain  of  corporal  punishment; 


*  Well  known  afterwards  a«  peer  of  France  and  French  minister.   See  a  short  sketch 
of  him  among  the  modern  ministers  of  France  in  the  Zekpenoeeenf 
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neither  are  such  allowed  to  eft  on  tbe 
seats  round  the  great  fountain  when 
persons  of  rank  require  them."  And 
what  English  traveller,  ▼isiting  sights 
in  the  Saxon,  or  Silesian,  or  West- 
phalian  Switzerland,  (for  there  are 
half-a-dozen  Switzerlands  in  Ger- 
many,) has  not  smiled  with  a  good- 
natured  British  pride,  beholding,  on 
some  broad-shouldered  stone,  such  an 
tTi  perpetuam  ret  memoriam  as — *'  On 
this  stone  his  most  illuminated  (jdurch 

/attcA%«/er)  Ducal  Highness,  the 

of ,  on  the day  of , 

in  the  year  of  our  Lord ,  conde- 
scended (geruhie)  to  sit  down,  and 
take  in  (einnehmeh)  a  little  refresh- 
ment (/7f/mptfni?cA«/  and  raw  ham  ?)  and 
thereafter  graciously  expressed  himself 
highly  delighted  with  the  beauties  of 
the  surrounding  scenery."  Now  this 
childish  respect  for  a  privileged  class, 
looked  upon  by  the  vulgar  bilrger  not 
as  men  but  as  gods — (a  very  different 
thing  from  that  famous  spirit  of  aris- 
tocracy which,  from  every  shoemaker 
calling  himself  bootm^ier,  to^  the 
Chancellor  with  the  great  seals,  is  an 
inherent  part  of  the  British  character) 
— was  brushed  away  to  a  great  extent 
in  North  Germany  before  the  broad 
besom  of  Napoleon.  After  the  battle 
of  Jena  the  question  in  Prussia  was, 
not  who  is  a  noble,  but  who  is  a  man  ; 
and  in  Cassel,  as  it  was  necessary  for 
the  strange  kin^  to  court  popularity 
in  every  rational  way,  the  burdens  of 
the  state  were  laid  on  without  respect 
of  persons. 

By  pursuing  a  just  and  equitable 
system  in  the  matter  of  taxation  and 
conscription,  Jerome  gained  the  afiec- 
tions  of  the  mass  of  his  new  subjects, 
without  forfeiting  the  support  of  the 
old  nobility,  who  were  not  indeed  in 
a  situation  to  take  offence.'  Napole- 
on's famous  system  of  fusion  thus  be- 
gan to  operate  in  Cassel  as  in  Paris  ; 
and  not  between  the  nobility  and  bur- 
ger  only,  but  also  between  the  burger 
and  the  bureaucratists,  or  Istate- em- 
ployes— a  class  of  men  who  are  now 
again  the  most  absolute  of  petty  des- 
pots in  most  parts  of  Germany — as  in- 
deed they  can  scarcely  be  otherwise, 
where  they  are  the*  muscles  in  the 
arms  of  an  unlimited  monarch.  Baron 
StrombeclL  has  a  passage  much  to  the 


purpose  here,  which  deserves  to  be 
preserved, — «*  When,"  says  he,  "after 
tbe  lapse  of  so  many  years,  I  think 
seriously  on  those  days  of  fordgn  so«« 
vereignty,  the  most  prominent  xeatiire 
in  my  mind  is  the  contrast  between 
those  days  and  the  present,  in  the  re- 
lation of  the  burgesses  to  the  bureau- 
cratists. These  latter  were  in  J^^ 
rome*s  kingdom  in  some  respects  ele« 
vated  above,  in  other  respects  sunk 
below,  their  previous  and  present  im- 
portance ;  an  incongruity  ariring  na- 
turally enough  from  that  mixture  of 
republican  spirit  and  monarchical 
forms  by  which  the  dynasty  of  Napo- 
leon was  characterized.  Whilst,  on 
the  one  hand,  no  subject,  not  even  the 
highest,  was  permitted  to  eat  at  the 
royal  table ;  and  whilst  at  the  Court 
the  most  minute  and  perplexing  eti- 
quette, in  many  points,  was  main- 
tained ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  estates,  on  great  occasion^, 
might  sit  covered  in  the  presence  of 
majesty;  when  the  President  appeared 
at  Court,  both  wings  of  the  folding- 
doors  flew  open  before  him ;  the  guard 
presented  arms,  and  the  Court  lackeys 
stood  aside  respectfully,  when  the  vul- 
garcst  rustic  deputy  n*om  the  Diemel 
or  the  Werra  appeared  at  the  gate  of 
the  king's  palace.  Of  any  preference 
of  the  military  class,  there  was  not  the 
least  idea ;  even  a  general  of  division 
considered  himself  highly  honoured 
when  named  councillor  of  state,  and 
was  not  slow  to  prefix  this  civil  title  to 
his  military  one.  No  form  of  po- 
liteness was  wanting  when  a  minister 
wrote  to  the  mayor  of  the  smallest 
village  ;  and,  assuredly,  it  was  no  vain 
word  when  Jerome  said,  *  Je  veujr  gtCon 
respecte  la  dignite  de  Vhomme  et  du 
citoyen.  Even  Bercagny,  when  he  be- 
lieved seriously,  that  Koth  Sasse* 
signified  '  un  nomme  qui  est  assis  sur 
la  boue,*  and  forbade  the  use  of  the 
word  among  his  subordinates,  as  de« 
rogatory  to  the  dignity  of  human  na- 
ture, paid  homage  to  the  principle  of 
citizenship.  Nor  can  we  ever  forget 
that  it  was  in  Westphalia  that  the  sol- 
dier was  first  trained  without  the  de- 
grading use  of  the  corporars  cane ; 
while  the  Hessian,  by  being  beat^ 
was  drilled  into  the  venal  slave  of 
every  man  that  wanted  an  arm.    All 


*  This  word  (from  Koth,  our  EDglish  cot,  hut,  and  Sasse,  settler)  means  a  small 
farmer,  or  crofter,  elevated  a  little  above  the  lowest  rank  of  peasants,  {Bauvr.'j 
Jfalb'bauer,  Budner,  (Scotch,  Bothy,)  and  Kothsasse,  are  synoDymouf,  ^ 
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this  we  recoUeei  and  acknowledge 
with  tbankfolneas;  but  it  is  incredible 
bow  m  sensible  goyernment  could  tbink 
to  win  tbe  hearts  of  a  sensible  people 
in  the  nineteenth  century  by  such  a 
vain  display  of  mock  Henri*  Quatreing 
as  I  haTo  elsewhere  described/' 

The  outward  fates  of  the  kingdom 
of  Westphalia  are  part  of  tbe  grand 
lines  of  the  history  of  Europe^  and 
need  not  be  enlarged  on  here.  The 
small  episode  in  1809,  occasioned  by 
the  preparations  for  tbe  battle  of 
Wagram«  towards  the  grand  results 
of  which  Jerome  was  expected  to 
contfibute>  was  ludicrous  enough. 
An  army  of  pillaging  commissanes* 
drinking  officers,  marauding  soldiers, 
and  gaming  generals,  marched  through 
Saxony  towards  tbe  confines  of  Bo- 
hemia. Jerome  himself  was  present, 
followed  by  a  part  of  his  court,  with 
«« horses,  carriages,  valets,  and  use« 
less  attendants  without  number.** 
WhQe  they  were  bivouacking  near  tbe 
Bohemian  mountains,  an  alarm  was 
suddenly  given ;  and  Uien  it  was  ''  lu« 
dicrous  to  see  the  chamberlains  run* 
ning  in  their  silk  stockings  and  em- 
broidered clothes  about  the  muddy 
fields  of  Saxony.  These  drawing- 
room  soldiers  left  their  shoes  in  the 
mts  to  accelerate  their  flight.  It  was 
only  a  panic ;  but  the  shadow  of  an 
Austrian  would,  have  sufficed  to  dis- 
perse the  army."*  Fortunately  for 
these  chambererSf  the  armistice  of 
Znaym,  ending  in  the  peace  of  Pres- 
burg*  gave  them  an  opportunity  of 
hononrably  sheathing  their  unstained 
swords.  Meanwhile  the  Black  Brun»- 
widi,  with  a  thousand  brave  men,  cut 
through  the  whole  north-eastern  cor- 
don of  the  gpreat  empirot  and  embarked 
at  Bremen  for  the  land  of  the  free. 

We  might  well  dose  here ;  but  we 
perceive  we  have  marked  one  passage 
for  eztracti  too  important  tobeomitted. 
It  eonoems  France  indeed  more  than 
Westphalia.  But  Far|s  was  the  me- 
tropoutan  of  Cassel.  Our  Baron  is  a 
great  traveller,  and  in  181 1,  he  was  in 
the  capital  of  the  French ;  where,  from 
the  high  situation  he  held  in  Jerome's 
service  and  favour,  he  was  admitted 
into  the  highest  circles  on  tbe  most 
confidential  footing.  The  historian 
of  those  times  will  not  consider  the 
following  notices  unimportant.     Such 


stray  voices,  well  selected^   are   io: 
reality  the  eyes  of  history  i-^ 

*'  In  the  capacity  of  Westphalian,  I 
was  treated  by  every  person  in  Paris 
as  a  friend;  and  the  expression-^ 
Francis  futur—yN9A  a  standing  witti- 
cbm  whenever  I  was  presented  to  any 
person .  This  friendly  feeling  seemed 
to  banisb  all  reserve  between  me  andmy 
Parisian  patrons ;  they  spoke  their  sen- 
timents to  me  freely  on  dl  subjects^  and 
I  had  not  the  least  ground  to  suspect 
that  they  had  any  intention  to  practise 
upon  me.  What  possible  motive^  in- 
deed, could  they  have  had  for  such 
conduct?  I  wa8>  accordingly,  from 
all  that  I  heard  and  saw  of  various 
French  society,  confirmed  in  the  opin- 
ion which  I  had  formed  on  my  first 
visit  to  Paris  in  1805 :  viz.  that  Aapo^ 
Icon  was  the  right  man  in  all  respects  for 
this  people,  (would  only  that  he  had 
been  so  also  for  the  rest  of  Europe  1} 
and  that  a  ruler  who  treated  them  as 
he  did,  was  better  for  them  than  all 
constitutions  and  all  charters.  There 
was  indeed  no  want  of  constitutional 
forms  in  France ;  but  was  it  not  ludi« 
crous  to  provide  a  commission  sena^ 
toriale  de  la  liberie  individuelie,  and  an- 
other de  la  liberie  de  la  presse,  while 
against  imprisonment  for  alleged 
political  ofiences,  against  the  suppres- 
sion of  printed  books,  and  against  the 
most  arbitrary  censorship,  not  the 
smallest  available  remedy  was  at 
hand  I  What  did  these  commissions  in 
their  sittings  decide?  Nothing  that 
could  by  any  possibility  come  across 
the  will  of  the  emperor*  we  may  pre- 
sume. I  on  one  occasion  put  a  ques- 
tion of  this  nature  to  Count  de  Male- 
ville,  to  which  he  replied^  that  the  aid 
of  both  commissions  was  not  seldom 
required ;  and,  in  fact,  in  matters  of 
small  importance,  such  may  often  have 
been  the  case.  With  what  ofiect  I 
did  not  learn .  So  France  was  govern- 
ed, and  France  was  content;  for  trade 
(only  not  colonial  trade)  .  flourished, 
money  was  in  abundance,  and  every 
day  saw  some  new  monument  arise 
which  satisfied  tbe  national  pride,  and 
flattered  the  national  vanity,  and  at  the 
same  time  employed  artificers  and  ai^ 
tists  ;  universal  confidence  and  a  feel- 
ing of  security  prevailed,  the  depart- 
ment of  Justice  was  admirably  or- 
ganizedi  the  state  credit  well  founded. 
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ftodf  vhat  with  Prencbmen  outweighed 
all»  France  was  respected  beyond  all 
precedent  abroad.  '  Notre  entpe* 
feur  est  trop  ambitietue*  was  indeed  a 
remark  often  made ;  bat  erery  indivi- 
dual Frenchman  was  so,  no  less  than 
the  emperor*  and  could  not  but  be  in- 
wardly delighted  with  an  ambition 
which  had  hitherto  borne  such  glorious 
fruits.  The  conscription  was  a  burden 
certainly;  but  the  victims  of  this  sys* 
tem»  like  the  Arabs  whom  the  Pacha 
of  Egypt  has  gathered  together^  soon 
fell  in  love  with  their  new  condition  : 
and  did  one  not  see*  besides,  at  every 
street  corner,  a  congregation  of  idle 
dandies,  who  certainly  would  have  been 
nothing  the  worse  but  much  the  better 
of  a  walk  behind  the  drum?  That 
there  would  be  war  with  Russia  next 

J  ear,  no  person  in  the  summer  of  181 1 
ad  the  least  doubt,  but  no  novel- 
writer  could  then  have  dreamed  that 
the  exhibition  should  have  marched  on 
to  Moscow.  Of  blame  in  reference  to 
thai  war,  I  did  not  hear  a  Mingle  word: 
on  the  contrary 9  every  man  was  glorying 
in  the  certain  proved  of  new  laurels  ; 
and  what  danger  indeed  had  Napoleon 
to  fear  in  that  quarter,  had  he  only  had 
moderation  enough  not  to  pass  the 
eastern  boundary  of  Lithuania?  And* 
as  it  was,  had  he  been  so  fortunate  as 
to  find  a  less  obstinate  adversary,  and 
concluded  with  him  a  peace  at  Mos- 
cow, in  thb  case,  without  the  addition 
of  one  inch  to  his  pnidence  or  fore- 
sight, he  would  have  been  more  than 
Alexander  the  Great  to  the  end  of 
time.  But  the  comet  of  181 1  was  al- 
ready approaching,  divining  to  the 
mighty  emperor  the  finishing  of  his 
fate,  and  to  the  oppressed  nations  their 
liberation  from  the  Gallic  yoke ;  but 
divining  also  internal  strife  and  division 
to  every  state :  for  so  are  mortal  men 
constituted,  that  in  success  they  cannot 
keep  measure ;  but  essay  always  to  at- 
tain something  higher,  something  un- 
attainable.'' 

Wisely  spoken!  but*  like  all  very 
wise  things,  also  very  vague.  Would 
our  good  baron  have  the  world  to  fall 
asleep  altoge|her,  that  he,  in  his  green 
old  age*  may  write  memoirs*  and  ar- 
range mineralogical  specimens  more 
curiously  ?  We  shall  not  vex  our  souls 
overmuch  about  these  "internal  strifes 
and  diflflions***  which*  if  they  do  no- 
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thing  better,  at  least  keep  us  alive 
and  in  good  training.  The  external 
strifes  which  are  stirring  again*  seem 
more  ominous  for  the  moment.  What 
time  will  bring  out  of  the  present  fer- 
ments in  foreign  policy— a  partition 
(which  integrity^  being  interpreted* 
sometimes  means)  of  Turkey,  or  a  par- 
tition of  France*  no  man  knows. 
Honest  men,  however*  with 

One  foot  tip  and  one  foot  down, 
That  it  the  waj  to  London  town, 
may  sing  their  song,  and  march  on 
cheerily,  without  any  fear  of  a  pulk 
of  Cossacks  shaking  them  out  of  their 
jackets,  as  happened  to  Jerome  on 
the  morning  of  the  28th  September 
1813,  whereupon  the  factitious  royalty 
fell  off  like  a  garment,  only  to  be  put 
on  again  for  a  few  days,  and  then  be 
finally  trampled  in  the  mud  by  the 
wheels  that  rolled  in  thunder— three 
portentous  days— over  Leipzig.     The 
French    withdrew  themselves    from 
Westphalia,  and  from  Germany,  and 
from  the  Rhine,  (sie  soUen  ihn  nicht 
habtn — •'  they  shall  not  have  it" — as 
the  new  song  says,)  we  hope,  for  ever 
— chaiinting  a  ditty  of  retreat  more 
lamentable  than  Voltaire's. 
O  detestable  Westpbalie  1 
Vous  n'ftvez  chei  vout  ni  vinfrais, 
'^\  lite,  ni  servantes  joliet — 
IJe  conrens  vons  etes  remplie, 
Et  Tous  manques  de  cabareta. 

The  *♦  swine-generals**  (}»•*  I'^^^Cw) 
of  the  land  of  Herman  are  not  an 
over-polished  race  certainly;  but  if 
deft  ex-minister  Thiers*  through  hia 
sagacious  spectacles*  should,  on  any 
future  occasion,  be  possessed  by  the 
whim  to  turn  the  *'  national  instinct** 
of  France  from  Egypt  to  Germany* 
he  will  perhaps  find  that  there  is  a  di- 
vine strength  born  of  pumpernickel 
and  pork,  of  which  the  civilized  "cui- 
sine" of  Paris,  even  behind  fortifi- 
cations, is  incapable.  There  were 
Frisians  and  free  peasants  in  those 
parts  once,  very  gianto  in  brawD* 
building  dykes  against  the  sea  and  all 
despotism.  There  are  some^  there 
still ;  and*  from  the  most  recent  intelli- 
gence* we  may  add,  that  the  animal 
called  MUELLER,  of  exclunvely 
German  locality,  like  the  dodo  In 
Madagascar,  has,  since  the  year  1813> 
been  altogether  extinct* 
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Tbc  etrangr  interest  irhich  has  been 
ezdled  by  tbe  British  successes  in 
SyiiSff  bas  nmturally  dravn  the  gen- 
eral eye  to  the  shores  of  the  Levant. 
The  great  conntries  bordering  on  the 
waters  of  the  Mediterranean  have  of 
late  become  the  scenes  of  the  most  im- 
portant events  $  and  the  singular  ten- 
dency of  European  policy  towards 
Asia*  gives  a  strong  and  still  indistinct 
promise^  that  some  mightier  changes 
are  contemplated  in  those  great  coun- 
tries. Under  those  circumstances,  we 
are  gratified  by  taking  advantage  of 
every  source  of  information  which 
comes  before  the  public  in  an  authentic 
form ;  and  as  the  work  of  Mr  Kinnear  is 
not  merely  a  graceful  and  spirited  per- 
formancey  but  gives  every  impression 
of  its  being  a  candid  and  impartial  one, 
we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  his  brief 
but  lively  and  well  written  memoir.—. 
Leaving  Malta  in  January  1839,  Mr 
Kinnear  reached  Alexandria  after  five 
daya  of  an  easy  and  agrcAeable  voy- 
age, though  in  the  winter.  The  first 
ughtof  the  coast  disappointed  him,  as  it 
does  every  one  who  is  not  prepared 
to  find  it  the  dead  level  that  it  is.  It 
requires  a  sailor's  eye  to  discern  its 
sand  from  the  waters.  As  the  steamer 
approached  the  Nile,  an  Arab  pilot- 
boat  with  a  huge  lateen  sail  came 
bounding  over  the  waters ;  the  vene- 
rable pilot  stepped  on  board,  and  with- 
in an  hour  the  anchor  was  dropped  in 
the  bari>our  of  Alexandria. 

Egypt,  though  in  Africa,  is  more 
oriental  than  African ;  the  dresses,  the 
manQers,  and  the  spirit  of  the  people 
are  oriental*  Now,  indeed,  another 
change  has  taken  place — the  discipline 
of  the  soldiery  is  European,  their  dress 
a  mixture  of  the  Turk  and  (he  Frank, 
their  commerce  and  manufactures  are 
European,  and  even  the  donkey  dri- 
▼era  have  learned  European  accom- 
plisfanentsy  and  interpret  their  native 
Aimbic  into  French  and  English 
of  the  most  startling  order.  The 
view  from  the  sea  is  bare,  dry,  and 
doolate;  but  on  landing,  the  scene 
improves.  The  stranger  meets  a  very 
curious  and  picturesque  population. 
Women  in  their  loose  robes  of  coarse 


blue  cotton,  are  seen  moving  about  In 
all  directions,  carrying  water-jars  on 
their  heads,  or  naked  children  astride 
on  their  shoulders;  half^naked  boys 
—the  usual  feature  of  every  populous 
city  in  the  world — are  playing  in  the 
sun ;  and  groups  of  Arabs  were  seen 
sitting  and  smoking  their  pipes  under 
the  shadow  of  the  houses,  who,  if  they 
had  been  in  the  desert,  would  to  all 
appearance  have  found  for  themselves 
an  occupation  not  quite  so  harmless  to 
the  spectator.  Among  them  all, 
camela  were  passing  in  long  troops 
laden  with  bales.  The  activity  of  the 
pasha  has  already  raised  Alexandria 
to  the  rank  of  a  considerable  city.  It 
has  already  upwards  of  forty  mercan- 
tile esUbUshments,  with  about  40,000 
inhabitants,  an  increase  of  nearly 
30,000  within  a  few  years. 

Still  there  is  a  vast  deal  to  be  done 
before  it  can  have  the  comforts  or  the 
cleanliness  of  a  third-rate  city  of 
Europe.  Intolerable  dust  in  summer, 
and  equally  intolerable  mire  in  winter, 
form  the  staple  of  the  streets.  Alex- 
andria is  a  perpetual  hotbed  of  the 
plague ;  and  this  is  not  surprizing,  when 
we  reflect  on  the  habitual  tilth,  poverty, 
and  rags  of  the  lower  population. 
Their  dwellings  in  the  suburb  are 
hovels,  surrounded*  by  dunghills, 
pools,  and  every  abomination  that  can 
ofiend  tbe  senses.  If  the  pasha  would 
employ  one  of  his  regiments,  and  the 
price  of  one  of  his  useless  frigates,  in 
purifying  these  quarters,  he  would  be 
more  a  benefactor  to  his  country  than 
in  employing  half  the  rambling  charla- 
tans of  Europe.  The  lions  of  Alex- 
andria are  Pompey*8  pillar,  Cleopatra's 
Needle,  and  Mohammed  AH.  The 
two  former  have  been  often  described, 
and  to  this  moment  employ  the  squables 
of  antiquarians.  The  latter  is  a  more 
perishable  wonder,  yet  a  nobler  object 
than  either  of  them ;  a  great  man, 
formed  to  greatness  in  a  country  where 
indolence  is  universal,  where  the  at- 
tempt to  rise  is  generally  rewarded  by 
the  bowstring,- and  where  all  efforts  to 
improve  the  country  or  the  people  are 
looked  on  with  jealousy  by  the  sultan, 
and  with  scorn  by  the  multitude. 


Cairo,  Petrt,  and  Damsscus,  in  1839.    By  John  Kinnear,  Esq. 
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At  the  commencoment  of  1839^  the 
pasha  was  preparing  for  that  resistance 
in  Syria^  which  would  have  been  so 
effectual  against  the  Turks^  whom  his 
troops  never  met  but  to  defeat^  and  has 
been  so  ineffectual  against  the  English* 
This  produoed  the  confusion  natural 
to  dU  countries  where  the  sovweign 
is  despotic^  and  where  private  conve- 
nienoe  is  regarded  as  nothing  in  the 
scale.  To  procure  a  boat  to  traverse 
the  Mahmoudi  canal  was  a  matter  of 
difficulty,  and  even  then  the  boat 
was  the  reverse  of  an  acquisition.  It 
had  neither  cabin  nor  covering  ;  and^ 
though  in  Egypt,  the  traveUer  was 
half-frozen.  On  his  arrival  at  Atfeo, 
the  starting*place  on  the  Nile,  at  day** 
light,  the  difficulty  of  procuring  a  boat 
was  found  as  great  as  at  Alexandria ; 
while  the  advantage  of  that  indefatig- 
able and  useful  person,  Mr  Waghom's 
services,  was  apparent  in  the  rather 
tantalizing  sight  of  two  comfortable 
boats  in  possession  of  two  parties  o? 
travellers^  who,  having  written  to  him, 
had  Obtained  them  through  his  inter* 
ference.  The  other  boats  displayed 
the  pasha's  flag,  and  were  evidently 
not  disposable.  The  place  was  filled 
with  the  bustle  of  troops  embarking  | 
and  it  was  looked  on  as  a  lucky  chance 
that  at  last  a  boat  was  found  on  any 
terms.  The  Arab  reis  is  the  hackney 
coachman  of  the  Nile }  and  it  may  be 
justly  conceived  that  he  has  all  the  qua- 
lities of  the  profession.  But,  to  the  tra« 
veller^s  surprise,  he  found  the  boatman 
rapid  in  his  motions,  and,  instead  of 
lingering  on  the  bank,  hurryinfl^  up  the 
river.  The  huge  lateen  sail  was  instant* 
ly  hoisted,  the  boat  pushed  Into  the  cen- 
tre of  the  stream,  and  the  voyage  be- 
gun without  delay.  The  true  state  of 
the  case  was,  that  the  Arab  was  afraid 
of  having  his  vessel  nressed  into  the 
pasha's  service ;  and  the  money  of  the 
Englishman  was  regarded  by  him  as 
a  more  substantial  affair  than  the  pro^^ 
mises  of  the  commissariat  of  Moham- 
med All.  He  promised  to  reach  Cairo 
in  three  days — if  the  wind  held. 

But  that  promise  was  a  formidable 
one.  The  river  twines  like  a  serpent — 
nothing  but  a  new  wind  every  half^ 
hour  would  carry  any  vessel  up  the 
Nile.  So  the  progress  is  made,  half 
flailing,  half  tracking  ;  moving  at  the 
rate  of  a  mile  an  hour ;  stopping  con- 
stantly to  track;  and  finally  remaining 
tied  to  a  stake  for  the  night,  and  that 
night  bitterly  cold ;  the  little  cabin  a 
dog-hole,  without  a  bed^  and  yet  with 


that  population  whichdelightslto  prey 
upon  the  tourist  in  one.  C^kroaehes, 
fleas,  and  rats,  all  in  remarkable  ac- 
tivity, varied  the  vacancy  of  the  honn, 
for  to  sLsep  was  impoasible. 

Tourists  sometimes  pay  seTerely 
enough  for  their  pleaanret ;  and  four 
days  of  tUs  ndrarable  vo^ag^  had 
advanced  the  party  only  half-way  up 
the  river.  Their  patience,  whion 
might  fairly  have  been  exhausted  long 
before  this,  was  now  utterlr  worn  out, 
and  they  determined  -to  hire  camels, 
and  proceed  at  all  risks.  After  a  kind 
of  battle  with  the  villagers,  whom  the 
frequent  passage  of  travellen  has 
taught  to  be  as  great  rogues  as  the 
boatmen,  and  after  being  subjected  t» 
all  kinds  of  base  extortions,  under  the 
name  of  backsheesh,  or  presents,  they 
at  length  escaped  from  the  village. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  regret  that  the 
pasha  fleeces  this  rabble ;  their  extor- 
tions, which  are  little  short  of  absolnte 
robbery,  and  which  every  traveller 
knows  to  be  equally  ineessant  and  dis« 
g[usting,  receive  their  natural  retribu- 
tion under  the  screw  and  the  scourge 
of  the  gftUaot  old  Turk  who  rales 
them.  The  leek  of  the  villages  is  more 
tempting  at  a  distance  than  when  near. 
Minarets  and  date  trees  assist  the  pio* 
turesque;  but  then  comes  the  reality 
of  dilapidated  huts  surrounded  with 
sand  or  mire,  and  every  species  of 
vileness  that  a  people  curious  In 
nuisances  can  gather  in  the  lapse  of  a 
generation  i  and  this  is  in  the  midst 
of  the  inexhaustible  fertility  of  tiie 
richest  soil  in  the  world.  The  country 
is'  every  where  intersected  with  little 
canals,  which  convey  the  waters  to  the 
lands  above  the  level  of  the  annual 
inundation.  The  labour  of  the  peasant 
consists  in  littlemore  than  scraping  the 
surface  of  the  soil  with  a  plough  of 
the  rudest  construction,  and  raising 
water  from  the  canals  by  an  engine 
scarcely  less  rude ;  but,  with  all  this 
ease,  the  peasant  is  wretched,  meagre, 
ragged,  and  dirty ;  yet— asit  is  equally 
true  that  where  he  dares,  he  Is  in- 
solent; and  where  he  can  cheat,  be 
plunders  without  mercy ;  that,  upon 
the  whole,  he  has  no  more  decency 
than  he  has  conscience — he  is  only 
the  fitter  for  his  condition.  Better 
usage  should  be  reserved  for  better 


men. 


The  camel-drivers  whom  the  party 
now  hired,  cheated  them  like  the  rest ; 
and  after  an  assurance  that  they  should 
reach  Cairo  before  sunset,  they  found 
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when  BOiuet  oame^  that  they  were  short 
in  their  reckoniog  by  five  and  twenty 
nflea.  Ab  they  were  awdouft  to  reach 
Cifao  eaily  next  day«  they  moved  on 
§&r  eooio  boors  more  till  they  brought 
iqi  at  ft  vHkge,  where  they  aaid  the 
m&k  ^-wws  a  good  maa^  and  had  a 
fine  hoosei  and  wonld  be  glad  to  see 
the  BBgluh.**  On  arriving  at  the 
village^  they  had  first  to  make  their 
way  throngh  a  pack  of  half'Starved 
w(dfish«looking  dogs ;  and  then  they 
found  the  sheik's  house  fast  shut  up, 
and  ail  ita  tenants  fast  asleep.  After 
some  knofmlng,  they  were  roused^  and 
the  tourists  sufficiently  wearied  to  sleep 
any  where.  It  was  fortnnate  fbr  them 
Uiat  they  were  so^  for  the  place  of  their 
reception  was  altogether  the  reverse 
of  tempting.  They  had  now  a  spe- 
chnen  of  the  style  of  living  of  a  sheik 
""^  a  good  man,  who  had  a  fine  house/' 
and  was  given  to  hospitality.  The 
wooden  bolts  were  withdrawn,  and 
tiiey  found  themselves  in  a  large  court 
with  buildings  on  three  sides.  A  mare 
and  a  colt  were  going  loose  through 
the  court,  and  a  camel  was  tied  to  a 
stone  trough  in  the  centre:  the  build- 
ings were  low,  flat*  roofed  hovels,  and 
all  looked  poverty-stricken.  The  place 
assigned  to  the  travellers  was  a  buildiog 
separate  from  that  of  the  household,  a 
single  apartment  twelve  feet  square, 
with  the  only  light  admitted  by  the 
door — ^window  there  being  none.  The 
walls  were  of  a  sufficiently  primitive 
order,  mud  mixed  with  straw,  quite 
bare ;  and  the  whole  furniture  consist- 
ing of  a  wooden  bench,  covered  with  a 
mat  for  the  sleepers.  The  roof  was 
thatched  with  palm  leaves,  so  loosely 
as  to  let  in  the  moonlight.  Fleas  were 
iDsnperabnndance  ;  these  are  a  never- 
£uling  supply  of  the  Egyptian  cham- 
ber. The  supper  was  not  more  luxu- 
rious than  the  lodging :  ft  consisted  of 
a  dish  of  eggs,  fried  in  oil ;  some 
slices  of  coarse  bread;  and  a  lump  of 
hard  salt  curd,  as  the  representative  of 
eheese.  In  fact  they  wanted  every 
thhig  but  hunger ;  but  having  that, 
they  contrived  to  get  down  this  des- 
pente  meal.  The  fleas,  however,  had 
their  banquet;  and  to  sleep  being  next 
to  impossible,  they  rejoiced  at  the  first 
glimpae  of  dawn,  and  shook  the 
dust  from  off  their  feet  against  the 
gates  of  the  Arab. 

They  now  saw  the  pyramids  of 
Ghizeh.  It  has  been  justly  observed 
that  great  men  should  never  be  seen 
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near,  nor  great  buildings  at  a  distance. 
The  pyranuds  Bxe  imperishable,  but 
they  look  beggariy  on  the  horizon ; 
and  even  when  near,  the  wonder  at 
their  magnitude  is  lost  in  the  absurdity 
of  their  erection. 

Cairo  exhibits  a  superior  picture  to 
Alexandria.  It  is  one  of  the  noblest 
cities  of  the  east,  for  we  must  still  call 
Egypt  oriental.;  it  contains  the  finest 
and  most  characteristic  buildings  of  at 
least  modem  Egypt ;  it  has  a  crowded 
population,  220,000,  and  that  popula- 
tion stiU  retaining  the  most  striking  and 
noble  costume  of  the  existing  world— 
the  ancient  costume  of  the  Osmanli. 
The  streets  in  general  are  the  narrow 
and  gloomy  byways  which  are  to  be 
found  in  all  eastern  cities,  a  style  of 
building  partly  produced  by  the  wish 
to  avoid  the  sun;  and  partly  by  the 
cities  being  in  general  cramped  with 
walls  and  fortifications.  But  thoso 
streets  are  scarcely  more  than  passages 
to  the  houses ;  the  places  of  con  course 
are  the  bazars,  which  are  continually 
thronged.  The  population  is  of  the 
utmost  diversity;  Osmanli,  Israelite,' 
the  Egyptian  Fellah,  the  Arab  from 
the  coast  and  the  desert — merchant 
and  robber,  and  sometimes  both;  all 
buzzing  in  this  enormous,  hot,  and 
busy  hive.  In  the  midst  of  those,  are 
the  women  of  the  lower  orders,  as 
rough  and  bustling  as  the  men  ;  fierce 
viragoes  in  blue  cotton  shifts;  old 
women,  the  original  models  of  Sycorax, 
wild,  skinny,  sun-dried,  and  startling ; 
pitcher-carrying  girls,  giving  a  pro- 
mise of  good  looks  through  rags  and 
unwashed  visages ;  Egyptian  fash- 
ionables, hurrying  through  the  crowd 
in  the  shape  of  bales  of  white  muslin 
and  black  silk,  walking  upon  pairs  of 
large  yellow  morocco  boots — for  tho 
face  is  not  visible,  and  the  interior  of 
the  bale,  or  inner  woman,  is  only  to  be 
conjectured ;  and  from  time  to  time  a 
female  party  of  still  higher  condition, 
mounted  on  asses,  and  preceded  by  an 
avant'Courier,  a  hideous  black,  as  the 
guardian  of  their  character,  on  the 
way  to  and  from  the  bath— the  Al- 
macks,  the  Cafe  de  Mille  Colonne,  or 
the  Redoute  of  every  city  of  the  land 
of  the  oriental.  The  women  of  the 
higher  orders  show  only  their  eyes — 
this  may  be  modesty,  but  it  is  also  art ; 
for,  whatever  may  be  their  other  fea- 
tures, they  all  have  fine  eyes— the  long 
expressive  eye,  which  their  predeces- 
sors* tombs  show  to  have  been  the  pro- 
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dace  of  Egypt  three  thousand  jeara ; 
the  eyes  which*  among  the  fnghtful 
bird-nosed  and  mummy-Tisaged  figures 
of  the  Thebaid,  still  show  that  nature 
was  beautiful  there  in  spite  of  the 
caricatures  of  public  taste  and  the  im« 
pertinence  of  royal  undertakers. 

But  there  is  a  new  characteristic  in 
this  city  which  adds  another  leaf  to 
the  laurels  of  old  Mohammed  All, 
For  the  first  time  since  the  days  of 
Pharaoh,  the  unhappy  Jews  are  no 
longer  kicked,  trampled  on,  and  bas« 
tinadoed  by  all  the  world  of  Cure. 
Jew,  Turk,  Gopt,  and  Christian  may 
go  their  way,  follow  their  trade,  wor* 
ship  in  their  own  manner,  and  do 
every  thing  but  persecute  each  other. 
A  few  years  ago,  the  Christian  who 
attempted  to  ride  a  horse,  or  the  Jew 
who  attempted  to  ride  a  donkey  in 
Cairo,  might  as  well  prepare  his  feet 
for  the  bamboo  at  once.  Now,  every 
man  may  ride  hu  charger,  if  he  likes, 
and  defy  the  whiskers  of  the  Moslem, 
and  the  beard  of  the  Cadi.  Even  a 
Protestant  mission  is  established  at 
Cairo,  and  the  Church  of  England 
service  is  publicly  performed  every 
Sunday.  The  boys  nrom  the  Mission- 
ary school  walk  to  the  English  chapel. 
Several  of  the  Moslems  send  their 
children  to  this  school,  for  the  purpose 
of  adding  Englbh  to  their  other  ac- 
complishments, the  language  being 
already  discovered  to  be  an  important 
qualification.  This  speaks  much  for 
the  good  sense  and  good  feeling  of  the 
old  pasha,  particularly  when  it  is 
known  that  he  is  thus  hazarding  popu- 
larity with  his  Turks,  who  look  upon 
all  those  proceedings  with  an  eye  of 
holy  indignation,  and  who  would  pro- 
bably think  him  committing  a  much 
more  meritorious  act,  in  shutting  the 
gates  on  them  all,  and  converting  them 
by  a  general  massacre. 

The  pasha's  known  hobby  is  manu- 
factures. He  has  done  wonders ;  but 
they  are  only  fit  to  astonish  the  spec- 
tator at  his  industry.  He  has  made 
capital  broad-cloth ;  but  it  costs  more 
than  the  people  can  pay,  and  is 
about  treble  the  price  at  which  it 
can  be  imported.  The  cotton  ma- 
chinery is  enormously  expensive,  and 
is  constantly  going  out  of  order,  from 
the  sand  that  finds  its  way  into  every 
thing.  Thus  he  must  soon  abandon 
his  hopes  of  rivalling  Manchester. 
The  pasha  is  a  carpet- weaver  too,  and 
an  unlucky  one.     He  makes  beautiful 


carpets ;  but  as  no  one  can  buy  them, 
he  is  forced  to  keep  them  for  the  ihr- 
nitore  of  his  palaces.  The  people  can 
get  all  that  they  want  of  this  natore 
from  Turkey  and  Persia  at  half- 
price*  independentiy  of  the  bales  so- 
liciting all  tastes,  in  the  sti»«8  of  the 
French  and  Engtish  merchants.  The 
pasha  is  a  railroad-maker  too»  and 
achieved  the  memorable  enterprize  of 
a  road  of  this  description  to  a  coal- 
mine in  the  Libanus — the  first  attempt 
that  was  ever  made  by  a  Turk,  ezlii- 
biting  a  spirit  which  in  ancient  Greece 
would  have  given  him  a  statue;  but 
the  rails  from  his  foundery  at  Banlak 
cost  him  forty  pounds  a  ton,  exaotiy 
four  times  the  price  at  which  he  could 
have  brought  them  from  England. 

All  thb  shows  that  royal  or  vice- 
royal  manufactories  cannot  be  made  as 
profitable  as  manufactories  in  the  hands 
of  private  trade ;  and  also  that  coun- 
tries destitute  of  coal  and  iron,  hot, 
dry,  exhausting,  and  sandy,  cannot 
compete  with  the  soils  and  climates 
made  for  production.  But  we  are  not 
at  all  disposed  to  adopt  the  common 
tone  of  waste  or  imprudence  used  in 
speaking  of  the  pasha's  plans.  If  his 
object  has  been  to  make  money  for 
himself,  he  has  failed.  But  we  are 
inclined  to  give  him  credit  for  higher 
objects.  He  must  have  discovered 
long  since,  that  profit  to  his  govern- 
ment was  out  of  the  question.  Yet  he 
has  persevered :  why  shall  we  doubt, 
that  he  has  done  so  for  the  honour 
of  his  country,  to  show  the  Egyptian 
that  native  ingenuitv  is  not  unequal  to 
European ;  that  the  Egyptian  has 
hands,  eyes,  and  ability  fit  for  the  most 
dexterous  products  of  civilization ;  to 
attract  the  attention  of  Europe;  to 
draw  to  his  court  ingenious  foreigners; 
to  make  himself  conspicuous  among 
mankind  as  tn  improver ;  and  to  show 
at  once,  that  there  is  a  broad  distinc- 
tion between  him  and  any  Turk  that 
ever  existed,  not  even  excepting  the 
high-spirited  and  unlucky  Mdimond, 
whose  improvements  were  all  military, 
and  all  unfortunate  ?  Objects  like 
those  in  the  mind  of  Mohammed  All, 
were  worthy  of  a  sovereign  and  a  man 
of  genius.  And  why  shall  we  doubt 
that  they  were?  It  is  clear  that  he 
was  not  of  the  school  of  the  ''  Econo- 
mists," that  meagre  and  thoroughly 
contemptible  sect,  who,  having  no 
principle  but  money^  squander  away 
nations  to  save  eizpences ;  tiie  very 
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womu  of  philosopby,  wbo  see  nothing 
worth  national  enterprize  bnt  the  yel- 
low dust  that  they  can  devour  ;  phi- 
lanthropiats  of  farthings^  and  -pedlars 
of  mankind. 

Ibrahim  Pasha  is  also  an  improver; 
bat  on  another  scale.  He  is  a  farmer. 
He  has  taken  to  himself  a  large  tract 
of  land^  of  which  he  assumes  the  sole 
direction ;  having  stipulated  with  his 
father^  that  his  labourers  shall  not  be 
meddled  with.  This  district  in  a  few 
years  will  be  a  model  of  agricultural 
beauty.  He  has  already  planted  it 
with  nearly  a  million  of  olive  trees^ 
which,  at  the  rate  of  a  dollar  a  ton,  a 
singularly  low  rate  we  should  con- 
ceive«  would  give  £30,000  a-year. 
Those  gardens  are  under  the  care  of 
two  clever  Scotchmen*  and  are  attend- 
ed by  two  hundred  yonng  gardeners, 
all  in  a  kind  of  gay  uniform,  receiving 
adoUar  a  month,  and  being  besides 
lodged,  fed,  clothed,  and  taught  to 
read. 

But  the  establishment  of  schools  of 
medicine  and  military  hospitals  is  an 
improvement  of  a  still  higher  order* 
No  act  of  the  pasha  could  give  a 
stronger  evidence  of  his  superiority  to 
his  country.  Medical  knowledge  is  in 
a  wretched  condition  throughout  the 
east.  The  fetalism  of  the  Turk,  the 
iiiiivefsal  indifference  to  the  future, 
the  lazy  reliance  on  chance,  and  the 
relnctance  to  spend  money  on  any 
tlung  bnt  the  appetites,  has  always 
sunk  the  medical  knowledge  of  the 
Turk  to  the  lowest  grade  of  barba- 
rism. But  the  pubHc  hospitals  in 
Egypt  are  still  in  a  very  imperfect 
condition. 

The  slave  market  is  one  of  the  lions 
of  Cairo ;  but  slavery  in  Asia  is  a 
much  less  alarming  state  than  slavery 
in  the  cane  plantations  or  rice  fields 
of  the  west.  The  negie  in  Asia  be 
eomes  one  of  th^  family,  b  secured  of 
provirion  for  life,  often  becomes  rich, 
and  is  very  rarely  ill-treated.  They 
are  brought  to  Cairo  chiefly  at  an  early 
age,  boys  and  girls,  from  ten  to  six- 
teen. In  the  market,  instead  of  the 
rage  and  despur  which  we  have  so 
often  heard  described,  they  show  thmr 
white  teeth  with  laughter,  and  put  out 
their  tongues  to  show  that  they  are 
in  health.  They  are,  in  fact,  anxious 
to  be  bought,  and  their  only  sullenness 
arises  from  Imng  too  long  neglected 
by  purchasers.  The  place  for  the 
Abysoniaa  and  Circassian  women  is 
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on  the  floor  above,  where  Europeans 
are  seldom  admitted,  the  lordly  Os- 
m  anils  reserving  this  display  for  them* 
selves. 

The  Pasha  of  Egypt  has  built  a 
palace,  which  he  has  wisely  placed  in 
the  citadel,  and  which  commands  a 
uoble  view.  Below  it  lies  the  city  in 
all  the  picturesque  pomp  of  oriental 
architecture.  The  Nile  winds  through 
the  landscape  like  a  silver  snake,  and 
the  pyramids  bound  the  horizon  with 
their  colossal  forms. 

The  traveller  left  Cairo  in  Feb- 
ruary  with  a  party,  composed  of  Mr 
Roberts,  (the  distinguished  artist,) 
who  had  just  returned  from  Upper 
Egypt  with  a  fine  collection  of  draw- 
ings of  all  the  principal  objects  of 
taste  and  antiquity;  Khanafee  b- 
mael,  an  accomplished  oriental ;  and 
a  Mr  Pell,  who  had  been  with  Lord 
Lindsay  at  Palmyra.  Their  Bedouin 
guides  waited  for  them  outside  the 
gate,  armed  with  matchlocks;  the 
gentlemen  rode  dromedaries.  At 
night  they  encamped,  and  slept  at  the 
entrance  of  the  desert  of  Suez.  The 
night  was  bitterly  cold,  though  in 
Arabia.  Next  morning,  the  way  was 
melancholy  enough;  the  sky  had 
none  of  the  lustre  which  romance 
gives  so  indefatigably'to  the  eastern 
heaven.  The  earth  was  a  sheet  of 
grev  sand,  diversified  only  by  red 
rocKS ;  the  skeletons  of  camels  on 
either  side  of  the  road,  were  the  sub- 
stitutes for  milestones,  except  that 
they  were  much  more  frequent ;  in- 
terspersed with  the  still  more  expres- 
sive piles  of  stones  covering  the  bodies 
of  pilgrims  who  had  died  on  their 
journey.  Their  evening  place  of  en* 
campment  was  a  sandy  hollow,  where 
a  few  prickly  shrubs  and  tufts  of  coarse 
grass  offered  temptation  to  their 
camels. 

But,  next  morning,  they  were  more 
fortunate  in  seeing  that  most  curious 
phenomenon  of  the  desert,  the  mirage. 
A  rang^  of  barren  hills  skirted  the 
horizon,  and  between  them  and  the 
party,  apparently  three  or  four  mUes 
off,  was  spread  a  beautiful  lake,  with 
trees  on  its  banks,  and  on  a  small  is- 
land in  its  bosom,  distinctly  reflected 
in  its  pure  and  glassy  surface.  It 
continued  for  an  hour  as  they  ad- 
vanced, and  then  gradually  became 
less  defined,  until  at  last  it  totally , 
vanbhed,  and  a  thin  gray  vapour 
floating  over  the  place,  was  the  only 
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vestige  of  this  very  interesting  and 
singular  illusion.  6ut«  if  they  had 
Jiitherto  enjoyed  illusion,  they  were 
now  to  encounter  reality  of  a  much 
more  unpleasant  order. 

Clouds  had  been  hanging  heavy 
round  the  view  in  the  forenoon^  and 
at  length  covered  the  sky.  The  air 
was  stilly  and  the  European  portion  of 
ihe  party  recognized  tne  usual  si^ns 
of  a  squall.  But  the  Bedouins  insist- 
ed on  it«  that  noUiing  of  the  kind  ever 
occurred  in  their  country  at  that  sea- 
^Of  and  were  inaoceadble  to  the  fear 
4>f  being  drenched^  especially  when  it 
took  the  shape  of  preparation.  *'  Insh- 
allah!  not  a  drop  of  rain  would 
fall/'  and  so  they  left  the  tents  on  the 
backs  of  the  camels. 

Howeverj  the  storm  began  to  move 
towards  them  in  defiance  of  the  Be- 
douin predictions.  A  flash  or  two  of 
angry  lightning  tore  its  way  through 
.the  clouds,  and  the  thunder  began  to 
growl.  Scepticism  was  now  at  an 
endy  and,  reluctant  as  the  Arabs  might 
be,  the  tents  were  ordered  to  bepitob- 
•ed.  But  the  manceavre  was  still  un^ 
lucky.  The  storm  burst  upon  them 
in  the  act.  The  tents  were  beaten 
down*  the  pegs  torn  up,  and  the  party 
left  nearly  naked  to  a  most  tremen- 
dous crash  of  rain^  wind,  thunder 
and  lightning.  To  add  to  their  mi- 
sery, the  Arabs  would,  or  could,  give 
them  no  help.  They  were  either  so 
jnuch  astonished,  or  so  much  chilled, 
-that  they  were  unable  to  do  any  thing. 
.After  holding  on  by  the  wet  canvass, 
jintil  their  hands  were  nearly  frozen, 
and  exposed  till  they  were  half  drown- 

•  ed,  the  English  got  up  their  tent  at 
last,  and,  when  they  had  succeeded  in 
lighting  a  charcoal  fire,  the  Bedouins 
.came  drooping  and  cowering  in,  with 
•their  teeth  chattering,  as  if  they  were 

in  the  cold  fit  of  the  ague.   Next  day, 
<  however,  they  made   their  way  to 
Suez,  where  all  was  well  again. 
But  the  scene  changed  when  they 

•  reached  the  wilderness  of  Shur.  The 

•  desert  of  Suez  gives  but  an  imperfect 
impression  of  the  wilderness ;  it  hae 
become  a  regular  thoroughfare.  Mr 
Kinnear  smartly  defines  it,  ^^  sixty 
miles  of  bad  road,  with  three  very 
bad.  inns,  where  gentlemen  in  hats 

.and  pea-jackets  drink  i>ottled  porter 
and  smoke  cheroot8,"-f-but  the  desert 
of  Shur  derives  a  grandeur  from  its 

-extreme  solitude.  Here  were  no 
traees  of  passage  i  the  whole  yast  grey 
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expanse  seemed  as  if  it  bad  never 
been  tracked  by  the  foot  of  man.  At 
night,  the  camels  were  placed  so  as 
to  form  the  ramparts  of  a  rude  fortifi- 
cation, or  a  shelter  from  the  storm*  if 
such  shonld  come.  Thej  were  now 
advancing  toward  Sinai,  and  the 
country  continually  became  more 
nigged,  their  route  lying  among  wild 
crags  of  limestone.  There  was  no 
trace  of  life,  except  where  the  little 
grey  lizards  darted  across  th«r  ps^. 
The  SUB  was  burning,  the  air  fierr  and 
stagnant ;  and  all  began  to  feel  ^the 
pain  of  thirst,  which  was  not  to  be 
appeased  by  the  fetid  and  lukewarm 
water  which  they  carried  along  with 
them  in  skins.  The  walls  of  rock  here 
sometimes  rose  perpendici^arly,  with 
their  summits  sprinkled  or  crumbled 
into  the  most  singular  forms ;  melan- 
choly valleys  sometimes  shot  out  on 
either  side,  leading  the  eye  to  an  im- 
measurable distance,  in  some  places  the 
sand  drifting  and  lying  in  long  waves. 
On  the  third  day  they  came  within 
yiew  of  a  part  of  the  range  of  Sinai, 
.and  on  the  18th  entered  the  roeky 
pass  of  El-Rahs.  They  were  now 
within  the  limits  of  ground  sacred 
alike  to  the  Mahometan,  the  IsraeUtOv 
and  the  Christian.  As  they  aseended 
the  mountain,  thev  found  small  heaps* 
of  stones,  which  had  been  raised  by 
the  Christian  pilgrims.  The  oseent 
grew  so  precipitous,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  dismount  and  lead  their 
dromedaries }  but  they  were  now  ap- 
proaching tl^  eottvent  where  they  ex- 
pected quarters  for  the  night,  and 
they  pushed  on  with  better  nerve. 
The  sun  went  down  before  they  had 
reached  the  end  of  their  journey ;  but 
the  moon  rose  in  great  magnificence, 
and  covered  the  granite  peaks  and 
battlements  of  the  mountain  with 
lavish  silver.  At  length  the  convent 
of  Sinai  was  in  sight,  and,  as  they  rode 
up  the  ravine  in  which  it  stands,  they 
first  observed  lights  moving  about  tlie 
building,  then  a  long-bearded  head 
was  thrust  out  Arom  a  window  high  in 
the  wall,  then  another  window  opened 
above,  and  a  group  looked  down 
with  lights  in  their  hands,  and  dropt 
a  rope  for  their  letters.  They  were 
sent  up,  and  after  a  short  eonsnltation 
the  rope  was  let  down  again  for  them- 
selves. All  this  precaution  is  against  the 
Arabs,  who  are  never  sufifored  to  enter 
the  convent.  The  mode  of  entry  Is 
cnriousy  and  eyen  rather  hanrdons. 
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The  rope  has  a  loop  at  the  end,  in 
whidi  the  vuiter  seats  himself;  he 
theo  holds  oa  firmly  with  his  hands, 
uses  his  feet  to  keep  himself  from  be- 
ing braised  against  the  wall,,  and  in 
this  state  ia  slowly  wound  up  to  the 
summit*  by  a  windlass  workied  by  the 
monks  abore.  On  arriving  at  the 
summit,  he  swings  for  a  while  like  a 
bale  of  goods  hanging  to  a  crane,  un- 
til the  good  fathers  can  lay  hold  of 
him,  and  deposit  him  within  the  win- 
dow.  The  Superior  of  the  convent 
was  a  courteons  old  man,  who  regret- 
ted that  they  had  arrived  on  a  meagre 
day*  but  pledged  them  in  a  glass  of 
excellent  arrack,  gave  them  for  sup- 
per a  pilaft  with  some  fine  dates,  and, 
.what  they  enjoyed  as  the  highest  lux- 
ury of  all,  after  that  burning  journey, 
water  from  the  cool  and  crystal  well 
of  tlie  eonvent.  This  building  has  all 
the  honours  of  antiquity.  Its  church 
dates  its  foundation  so  far  back  as  the 
Effl^ror  Justinian,  It  has  some 
prizes,  ireU  worthy  of  the  Arab  taste 
for  plunder.  Thirty-four  silver  lamps 
hang  from  the  roof,  and  the  altar  has 
a  showy  display  of  crosses  and  eha^ 
lieesb  set  with  precious  stones.  It  has 
its  treaanres,  too,  for  more  unsubataiu 
tial  admiration ;  relics  and  fragments 
of  dead  sanctity ;  and,  among  the  rest, 
■the  bones  of  St  Catharine,  found  by 
miraele»  and  worshipped  with  tlie 
veneration  due  to  so  illustrious  a  vir- 
giA*  One  of  the  specially  sacred 
spots  is  the  chapel  of^the  **  Burning 
Bush/'  of  course  undeniably  built  on 
ihe  site  of  that  Divine  visitation.  St 
Geoige,  the  English  hero,  has  his 
chapel,  in  which  he  is  gallantly  char- 
ging the  dragon  on  his  white  horse, 
aeeording  to  the  approved  tradition. 
Historic  doubts  on  such  subjects  are 
uncivU  things,  and  to  unhorse  the 
monks,  when  mounted  on  a  legend 
which  they  have  rode  for  ages,  would 
be  as  difficult  as  it  would  be  an  un- 
grateful return  for  their  arrack,  pilafii 
and  urbanity. 

The  desert  has  other  dangers  than 
cither  its  solitude  or  its  population. 
On  leaving  the  eonvent  the  travellers 
were  inToived  in  a  sandshoweriwhich 
came  oTer  them  like  vapour,  or  a  de- 
scending dood.  They  had  no  re- 
sooree  but  to  wrap  their  heads  in 
shawls,  and  trust  to  chance  and  their 
Arab  guide  to  carry  them  through  this 
siag«lar  sterm.  It  had  so  far  blinded 
'thm,  that,  instead  of  keeping  along 


the  shore,  they  soon  found  themselves 
riding  into  the  sea.  The  sand  had 
penetrated  every  where ;  it  had  filled 
eyes  and  ears,  it  had  even  worked  its 
way  into  their  portmanteaus;  and, 
jnore  perplesing  than  all,  had  mixed 
with  their  provisions.  Their  teeth 
ground  sand  in  every  thing.  At 
length  they  reached  Akaba,  a  fortress, 
or  rather  a  group  of  hovels,  one  of  the 
jitations  for  the  Hadji  caravan,  where 
a  few  irregular  troops  of  the  pasha  are 
kept,  who,  having  nothing  else  to  do, 
.spend  their  time  in  shooting  at  egg- 
shells. After  all,  Akaba  has  the  fame 
of  being  on  the  site  of  Elath,  the  city 
of  the  Edomites,  taken  by  David  in 
his  conquest  of  Edom.  It  then  passed 
through  the  hands  of  all  the  succes- 
sive masters  of  a  country  which  has 
been  ploughed  and  harrowed  with  war. 
Near  it  was  Eziongaber.  Both  are 
now  swept  away. 

The  first  part  of  the  journey  was 
now  at  an  end.  The  Arab  guides, 
the  Beni  Sayds,  were  dismissed  with 
presents.  ''Right  sorry,"  says  Mr 
Kinnear, ''  were  we  to  part  with  them, 
for  a  more  honest,  simple,  kind-heart- 
ed set  of  men  I  never  met  with.  They 
all  appeared  delighted  with  the  pre- 
sents, (some  man&s  and  other  articles 
of  dress,)  and  parted,  with  regret  that 
they  were  not  likely  to  meet  again." 

They  now  put  themselves  into  the 
hands  of  another  tribe,  the  AUoecus. 
All  this  ground  is  Scriptural,  and  their 
road  now  led  them  into  the  valley 
which  divides  the  range  of  Mount 
Seir,  and  they  encamped  for  the  night 
within  view  of  Mount  Hor,  the  burial- 
place  of  Aaron.  A  portion  of  the 
Wady  Araba  is  supposed  to  be  thd 
Desert  of  Ziu,  in  which  the  Israelite 
camp  was  pitched  when  they  solicited 
permission  to  pass  through  the  country 
of  £dom. 

The  Wady  Mousa  (the  valley  of 
Moses)  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as 
remarkably  dangerous  for  strangers, 
from  the  lawless  character  of  the 
population;  and  the  sheik  of  their 
eseort,  a  crafty  savage,  tried  continu- 
ally to  take  advantage  of  their  alarm 
to  raise  his  price.  They  had  agreed 
to  give  him  3000  piastres  on  their  safe 
arrival  at  Hebron.  Their  intention 
to  visit  Petra  would  delay  the  pay^* 
ment  a  little,  and  his  object  was  to 
have  it  at  once.  He  clamoured  bit- 
terly. 

«'By  AUahl  Oh  Effendir'  he  ex* 
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claimed,  *^  You  are  mad  I — all  mad !—. 
all  YOU  Franks — but  I  neyer  beard  of 
such  madness  as  this  I — Do  you  ail 
want  to  be  killed?** 

<«  What  are  those  Fellahs***  was  the 
answer,  ''that  they  should  kill  us, 
when  we  are  under  your  protection, 
sheik?*' 

"  Who  are  they?*'  he  burst  out* 
«'  What  are  they  ?  May  their  fathers 
be  accursed  1  But  I  will  not  go. 
Other  Franks  leave  all  their  arrange- 
ments to  me.     So  must  you." 

«'  See,  O  sheik  T'  was  the  rejoinder, 
"  we  are  under  your  protection,  but 
not  under  your  command.  ShaJl  we 
say  a  thing,  and  not  do  it?**  Hassein 
was  still  angry,  or  pretended  to  be  so. 
He  continued  to  growl  and  swear  by 
Allah,  that  we  were  the  last  Franks 
who  should  ever  enter  Wady  Mousa. 

They  now  left  the  desert,  and  en- 
tered on  the  land  of  the  Edomite. 
They  found  their  path  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  fearful  and  arid  region 
through  which  they  had  come.  The 
road  led  up  a  romantic  glen,  full  of 
oleanders,  and  broom,  covered  with 
white  blossom.  The  landscape  was 
alive,  the  cry  of  the  partridge  and  the 
cuckoo  were  on  every  side.  They 
heard  the  song  of  birds,  and  they  soon 
heard,  what  to  the  ears  of  the  Arabian 
travellers  is  probably  the  most  de- 
lightful of  all  sounds,  the  sounds  of 
the  mountain  rivulets. 

The  country  now  increased  in  beau- 
ty, and  Mr  Kinnear  and  his  friend, 
leaving  their  party  encamped,  took 
one  of  the  mountain  paths,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  explore  it  for  themselves. 

The  ravines  continued  to  wind  up 
towards  Mount  Hor,  full  of  wild  luxu- 
riance; but  as  they  were  beginning  to 
descend  the  declivity,  they  were  hal- 
looed after  by  a  party  of  Arabs.  Those 
were  the  "  men  of  Edom,**  of  whose 
barbarism  they  had  been  forewarned, 
and  who,  to  the  number  of  fifteen, 
now  came  up,  armed  with  guns  and 
long  knives,  and  looking  viilanously 
enough.  These  Arabs  ordered  tbem 
to  go  back,  threatening  them  with 
death  if  they  disobeyed.  This  was 
formidable  in  appearance;  but  the 
menace  was  less  regarded,  from  their 
having  an  Arab  of  their  escort  along 
with  them,  any  violence  to  whom 
would  be  avenged  by  his  tribe.  When 
they,  at  last,  could  be  allowed  to  get 
an  opportunity  of  remonstrating,  the 
sheik  made  them  sit  down,  and  sitting 


down  himself,  addressed  them  in  an 
official  harangue.  With  the  Arab, 
money  seems  to  be  the  grand  object 
on  every  occasion ;  and  this  is  the 
more  extraordinary  in  a  country  so 
barren,  that  money  seems  almost  use* 
less;  yet  backsheesh  is  for  ever  in 
their  mouths.  No  Arab  will  walk 
three  steps  without  being  regular- 
ly hired  for  the  purpose,  nor  ever 
finish  them  without  demanding  a  pre- 
sent. This  disgusting  love  of  gain  is 
at  the  core  of  every  thing,  and  cor* 
mpts  every  thing  in  Arabia.  They 
cheat,  lie,  steal,  plunder,  and  mnrder 
for  money,  where  money  can  seldom 
purchase  even  a  cup  of  cold  water,  or 
a  slice  of  bread.  The  Arabs  are  the 
most  gratuitous  worshippers  of  mam- 
mon in  existence. 

The  substance  of  the  angry  sheik's 
speech,  which  lasted  some  minutes, 
was  money,  b.eginning,  middle,  and 
end.  He  said  that  he  knew  perfectly 
well  that  they  were  under  the  escort 
of  Sheik  Hussein;  that  he  had 
frequently  brought  Franks  into  the 
country,  and  made  a  great  deal  of 
money  by  them,  of  which  he,  the 
speaker,  ought  to  have  had  the  share, 
but  that  Hussein  had  always  contrived 
to  slip  out  of  the  country  with  his 
Franks— a  matter  which  should  not 
be  the  case  with  their  present  prison- 
ers. After  some  parley,  the  orator 
condescended  to  partake  of  their  ooffee, 
the  sheik  bidding  tbem  expect  a  fight 
when  Hussein  came  up.  But  great 
talkers  in  Arabia  are  no  more  warlike 
than  great  talkers  every  where  else. 
Hussein  and  his  troop  no  sooner  ap- 
peared, than  all  was  good  fellowship. 
He  and  the  orator  kissed  each  other 
on  both  cheeks,  like  two  Frenchmen ; 
and  both  troops  quietly  moved  down 
the  valley  of  Petra  together. 

Petra  presents,  perhaps,  the  most 
extraordinary  appearance  of  any  ruin 
in  the  world  ;  it  is  like  a  disembowel- 
led mountain,  with  all  the  soul  swept 
away,  and  all  the  stony  skeleton  left, 
and  all  that  skeleton  cut  and  carved 
into  all  the  fantasies,  and  many  of  the 
beauties  of  architecture.  In  the  midst 
of  these  vast  ruins,  nature  has  reas* 
sorted  her  original  dominion,  covered 
them  with  shrubs,  filled  them  with 
sparkling  rivulets,  and  touched  the 
whole  with  a  power  and  picture^qne 
beauty  beyond  either  architecture  or 
sculpture.  One  of  the  excavations, 
named  by  the  Arabs  the  Khasne  F^^ 
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nouo,  (the  Treasury  of  Pharaoh,)  is 
almost  as  perfect  as  if  it  bad  been  but 
£pashlj  finished.  The  stone  is  of  a 
beantifol  pink  colour;  it  has  a  portico, 
with  four  Corinthian  capitals,  richly 
floonahed;  an  entablature  decorated 
with  uma  and  flowers,  and  a  circular 
Corinthian  temple  crowning  ail. 

They  had  just  extricated  themselves 
from  a  new  quarrel  with  the  Arabs 
for  moneys  which  they  compromised 
for  about  a  thousand  piastres,  or  ten 
pounds  sterlingpy  and  here  they  were 
wttaeases  of  another  quarrel  for  the 
same  ali-ezciting  cause.  These  sa- 
vai^e  bickering  must  have  made  the 
journey  uneasy ;  but  payment,  or  pro- 
mises, at  length  altered  every  thing. 
The  passion  of  the  men  of  Petr/i  for 
earviog  rocks  was  certainly  unparal* 
leled*  The  Egyptian  temples  show 
grandeur  of  conception  and  defiance 
of  labour  %  but  in  Petra  every  thing 
that  could  bear  the  chisel  seems  to 
have  been  constantly  under  its  opera- 
tion. The  whole  place  is  a  succes- 
sion of  rocky  ravines;  some  wide,  some 
as  narrow  as  a  Moorish  street,  but  all 
cot,  carved,  fretted,  and  flourished 
with  the  most  fanciful  ornament. 
Some  of  the  excavations  are  small, 
and  scarcely  larger  than  ordinary 
tombs,  for  which  probably  they  were 
intended;  but  some  are  of  striking 
magoitude.  For  example,  there  still 
remains,  in  considerable  preservation,  a 
semieircular  theatre,  capable  of  con* 
taining  three  or  four  thousand  per- 
sona! By  whatever  means  the  Pha- 
raohs obtained  their  honour,  they 
have  the  reputation  among  the  Arabs 
of  doing  every  thing  remarkable  in 
Petra.  The  most  striking  of  the 
temples  is  called  Kaszr  Bint  Faraoun, 
(the  **  palace  of  Pharaoh's  daughter.**) 
They  already  had  the  Rhasne.  The 
wealth  which  gave  leisure  and  means 
for  all  this  toil  of  decoration,  came, 
like  all  the  wealth  of  the  ancient 
world,  and  most  of  that  of  the  modern, 
from  the  Indian  trade ;  reinforced,  of 
coarse,  by  the  trade  which  flowed 
afiter  it  from  the  countries  on  the  way. 
Prom  this  ultra-opulent  trade  flowed 
the  treasures  to  which  Palmyra  owes 
its  Parian  pillars  and  gilded  porticoes. 
It  was  this  that  made  the  wealth  of 
the  old  Tyre  and  Sidon,  of  modem 
Tripoli  and  Aleppo,  of  old  Alexan- 
dria, of  Genoa  and  of  Venice,  until 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  turned, 
and  then  it  made  the  wealth  of  Lisbon, 
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and  then  of  Amsterdam.  It  is  remark- 
able that  though  England  has  been  in 
the  most  complete  and  continued  pos- 
session  of  India,  she  has  made  the 
least  addition  to  her  opulenco  by  the 
Indian  trade.  For  a  hundred  years, 
the  trade  of  the  Company  was  trivial ; 
the  revenues  were  spent  in  India,  and 
the  chief  income  of  the  Company  was 
derived  from  a  wholly  different  source, 
the  tea  trade  of  China.  The  new 
opening  of  the  triffic  seems  more  to 
have  increased  the  number  of  specu- 
lators than  the  opulence  of  any  of 
them  ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  if  Eng- 
land, as  a  goverment,is  a  great  gainer 
by  the  possession  of  India. 

Those  countries  have  an  additional 
interest  from  their  being  marked  of 
old  by  some  of  the  strongest  denun- 
ciations of  prophecy.  The  sacred 
wrath  of  prediction  burned  against  the 
ferocity,  the  lawlessness,  and  the  in- 
cessant spirit  of  jealousy  and  revenge, 
which  characterized  the  conduct  of 
the  dwellers  of  the  wilderness  in  their 
long  intercourse  with  Judah.  Of  the 
nation  and  the  province  in  which  Pe- 
tra lay,  the  deepest  images  of  destruc- 
tion were  perpetually  summoned  to 
express  the  inevitable  and  condign 
punishment.  It  was  thus  declared  of 
Edom  by  Isaiah,  at  once  the  most 
rapturous  and  most  benevolent  of 
those  divine  herald8,that  ''the  streams 
thereof  shall  be  turned  into  pitch,  and 
the  dust  thereof  shall  be  brimstone, 
and  the  land  thereof  shall  become 
burning  pitch ;  it  shall  not  be  quenched 
day  nor  night,  the  smoke  thereof  shall 
go  up  for  ever  and  ever.**  Those 
images,  drawn  from  the  prevalent 
ideas  of  the  place  of  final  punishment 
in  other  worlds,  evidently  could  not 
be  intended  for  a  liter cd  completion, 
for  nothing  of  the  kind  exists  on  earth. 
Even  the  cities  of  the  Dead  Sea  have 
long  been  buried  where  no  eye  of  man 
can  mark  their  conflagration.  But 
as  images  of  total  ruin,  of  complete 
extinction  for  all  the  purposes  of  hu- 
man life,  of  vasi  regions  totally  de- 
serted by  man,  and  exhibiting  only  the 
most  complete  and  conspicuous  de- 
solation, where  once  arts  and  arms, 
the  opulence  of  magnificent  cities, 
and  the  power  of  daring  and  ambitious 
states,  made  the  land  a  sple  ndid  scene 
of  human  existence,  no  description 
can  be  more  fearfully  true  to  the  rea- 
lity. Idumea  is,  and  has  been  for 
ages,  wholly  deserted  by  civilized  life ; 
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and  the  desertion  is  rendered  at  once 
palpable  and  permanent*  by  the  cha- 
racter even  of  the  remnant  of  popular 
tion  which  still  lingers  in  its  fastnesses* 
They  form  the  most  desperate  portion 
of  a  race  of  desperadoes ;  they  are  the 
robbers  par  excellence,  the  Arabs  of 
the  Arabs !  Even  the  proTcrbial  vi« 

'  gour  of  Mohammed  All  has  been  able 
to  make  no  impresdon  upon  them  $ 
though  he  has.  succeeded  in  reducing 
the  chief  hordes  of  the  Bedouins  to 
submission,  if  not  to  obedience.  Some 
short  time  before  the  period  of  which 
we  speak,  a  detachment  of  his  troops 
which  returned,  re  infectd,  from  those 
regions  of  naked  knavery,  gave  the 
following  account  of  their  campaign. 
They  had  marched  from  Akaba,  and 
entered  the  valley  without  opposition. 
Not  a  FelUh  (the  inhabitanU  of  the 
Wady  Monsa)  was  discoverable  in 
liny  direction.  All  was  silence  round 
them  as  they  moved  on  ;  in  this  con- 
'  dition  they  continued  to  encamp  and 
march  for  sereral  days  without  seeing 
a  human  being  ;  but  the  Fellahs  took 
good  care  that  they  should  feel  them. 
Not  m  night  passed  in  which  some 
robbery  was  not  committed  on  their 
tents.  They  lost  arms  constantly, 
and  even  soldiers,  for  some  of  their 
stragglers  never  returned.  To  con- 
tinue this  species  of  warfare,  in  which 
they  might  as  well  follow  the  elouds 
on  the  mountain  tops,  or  penetrate 
the  endless  and  dangerous  defiles  where 
they  might  be  attacked  with  advan- 
tage, or,  at  all  events,  must  be  starved, 
was  too  serious  a  speculation  for  those 
hunters  of  men ;  so  they  returned  to 
give  as  good  a  reason  as  they  could, 
for  the  loss  of  their  muskets  and 
bayonets,  to  the  vigilant  and  irritable 
•pasha. 

The  travellers  soon  found  reason  to 
sympathize  with  the  soldiers.  One 
day,  while  their  servants  were  prepa- 
ring dinner,  a  Fellah  darted  into  the 
tent,  seized  the  soup  tureen,  which  he 
probably  conceived  to  be  silver,  (it  was 
copper  tinned,)  and  made  his  escape 
in  an  instant  among  the  rocks.  But 
he  was  not  content  with  the  possession 
without  the  triumph.  .  He  soon  exhi- 
bited himself  on  a  pinnacle,  waving 
the  tureen  above  his  head,  and  with 
the  additional  insolence  of  calling  out 
•<  that  he  would  soon  come  again  for 
more." 
The  party,  slightly  warned  by  this 

«  feat;  now  made  up  their  minds  to  take 
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leave  of  neighbours  so  insensible  te 
the  distinetion  between  meum  and 
tuum.  But  determining  to  remain 
over  the  Sunday,  wbieh  was  the  next 
day,  they  gare  another  opportunity  to 
those  national  thioTes  to  exhibit  their 
skiU. 

At  midnight  their  little  eamp  was 
roused  by  a  cry  of  '*  el  Arab  I  robbers! 
robbers  1'*  repeated  on  all  aides.  It 
was  found  that  one  of  the  tenta  had 
been  entered.  Sheik  Hussein  had 
asked  permission  of  the  party  to  sleep 
in  the  tent  of  one  of  them,  as  the  night 
was  wet,  and  at  his  request  the  lamp 
was  left  burning.  About  midnight 
the  owner  of  the  tent  heard  a  noise, 
and  opening  his  eyes,  saw  an  Arab 
making  his  escape  under  the  tent  cur- 
tain. He  immediately  stretched  out 
his  hand  to  seise  his  pistols,  but  they 
had  been  made  "  good  prise**  of  by 
the  fugitiye.  The  alarm  was  then 
given,  but  was  usdess,  of  coutse. 
They  went  ont  in  pursuit ;  but  saw 
-nothing.  A  couple  of  the  tent  pins 
had  been  drawn,  so  as  to  admit  (he 
thief's  body.  He  had  evidently  Uken 
time  to  make  his  selection  in  the 
furniture,  for  he  carried  off  exactly  the 
things  which,  to  Arab  eyes,  are  of 
most  importance-4i  case  of  pistols,  a 
bag  oontaining  powder  and  balls,  and 
a  shot  belt.  To  these  he  had  added  a 
box  of  wax  eandles^-a  commodity  of 
which  we  cannot  understand  the  nse 
among  Fellahs,  but  which  he  probably 
mistook  for  the  Arab  god,  money.  The 
rufBan  had  evidently  been  disturbed  in 
his  operation,  or  he  would  probably 
have  carried  off  every  thing  of  yalae 
in  the  tent,  if  not  finished  by  cutting 
the  throat  of  the  sleeper. 

All  were  now  in  ilUhumonr.  They 
shrewdly  suspected  theehief  of  their 
escort,  Hussein  himself,  of  taking  a 
share  in  the  robbery.  He  had  remored 
the  escort  from  the  tents,  under  the 

Sretext  of  bad  weather ;  and  while  he 
imself  took  post  in  the  especial  tent 
which  was  to  be  plundered,  apparently 
for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  them  that 
they  might  sleep  in  peafte,  he  had  con- 
tinued to  slumber  profoundly  during 
the  performance.  He  was  now  turned 
out  of  the  tent,  the  escort  were  placed 
round  the  little  camp,  a  Bre  was  light- 
ed, and  the  robbers,  thus  fully  warned 
that  they  could  not  try  their  skill 
again  with  impunity,  suffered  them  to 
finish  the  night  undisturbed. 
It  was  ascertainod,  some  montltt 
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4fter,  that  Hussein  was  the  actual  jug« 
goalar  of  this  robbary.  The  yagabond 
had  plttBdexvd  tho  individuals  whom, 
by  aU  that.'conatitotes  obligation  even 
among  Ariibsy  he  was  bonnd  to  pro- 
tect* A  letter  from  Hofifanee  Ismaeli 
the  intelligent  Egyptian  who  had  tra- 
irelled  with  them»  written  from  Cairo> 
said,  that  he  had  claimed  the  property 
on  Hnasein*s  arriTalin  Cairo,  and  had 
eompelled  him  to  surrender  it  all.  The 
pistols  and  boxes  were  found  in  his 
possession,  and  the  writer  had,  of 
course,  no  doubt  now  that  he  had  in- 
stigated the  plunder.  We  should 
think  that  sncb  a  personage  would 
hare  been  a  very  fit  object  for  a  little 
of  the  *'  wild  justice"  administered  by 
the  paaba«  A  sound  flogging  would 
haTe  been  of  infinite  service  to  his 
morals,  and  a  muslcet,  carried  in  the 
pasha*s  service,  would  have  saved  him 
from  wasting  his  energies  in  robbing 
his  friends  for  the  future.  We  shall 
not  be  satisfied  with  the  next  traveller 
in  Syria,  unless  he  shall  convey  us 
some  news  of  the  kind. 

The  party  at  length  reached  He- 
bron* Bat  the  east  has  formidable 
drawbaeks  on  travelling:  at  Hebron 
they  found  the  plague  I  The  sounds 
of  the  moinrners  were  constantly  heard 
in  the  streets ;  and  women  wrapped  in 
their  Tcils  were  sitting  all  day  among 
thcr  tombs,  uttering  loud  cries,  and 
smiting  their  faces  ;  or  sitting  in  still 
more  melancholy  silence  by  the  recent 
graves. 

They  also  began  to  observe  some 
of  those  aecompaniments  of  war  which 
the  old  pasha,  among  other  arts,  had 
learned  from  his  French  genersls.  A 
dtmgeon  in  the  town  exhibited  through 
its  bars  the  visages  of  an  unhappy 
troop  of  young  peasants,  whom  the 
"  Lion  of  Egypt*'  was  forming  into 
invoinntarf  heroes.  The  conscription, 
the  bitterest  curse  of  all  the  curses 
heaped  on  France  by  Napoleon,  had 
been  carried  into  full  effect  by  his 
imitator,  Mohammed  All.  By  a  per- 
feetly  just  retribution,  it  finally  lost 
him  Syria.  Producing  measureless 
disgust  among  the  population  of  the 
plains,  it  roused  inextingfuishable  hos- 
tihty  among  the  warriors  of  the 
Boantains.  The  prisoners  on  this 
oocasion  were  conscripts  who  had  at- 
tempted to  desert.  A  carpenter,  ham- 
mer in  hand,  was  waiting  outside  the 
gatOi  with  a  parcel  of  wooden  hand- 
end  to  keep  their  loyalty  awake ;  and 


when  thus  equipped,  they  were  to  be 
marched  off  to  Gaza. 

The  party  dividing  at  the  entrance 
of  the  road  to  Jerusalem,  Mr  Kinnear> 
whose  time  was  limitedi  and  whose 
object  was  to  reach  Beyrout,  took  the 
coast  way.  In  this  direction  he  reaehed 
Acre,  once  again  so  renowned.  He 
went  to  the  Latin  convent,  where  he  * 
was  rather  repulsed  by  a  sulky  old 
monk,  who  first  doubted  that  he  was 
an  Englishman ;  and  next,  pertly  re- 
minded him  that  **  a  convent  was  not 
an  inn."  However,  he  made  bis  way 
at  last,  and  got  a  cell,  with  a  good  bed 
in  it ;  but  the  supper  was  an  example 
of  ultra  meagreness.  They  gave  him 
only  some  boiled  rice  and  a  few  olives, 
which,  not  agreeing  with  his  ideas  of 
entertainment,  he  was  obliged  to  send 
to  the  bazar  for  something  more  sub^ 
stantial.  This  sulkiness  has  become 
common  of  late ;  and  by  some  is  attri- 
buted to  Jealousy  of  the  English  and 
American  missionaries,  who  doubtless 
often  behave  very  foolishly,  and  give 
unnecessary  offence,  which  they  mis* 
take  for  necessary  zeal.  Acre  at  this 
period  was  full  of  soldiers,  and  some 
regiments  were  even  encamped  on  the 
glacis.  It  had  been  repaired  since  its 
siege  by  Ibrahim,  and  looked  clean 
and  comfortable.  The  houses  are  of 
stone,  strong  built,  and  with  flat  ter- 
raced roofs ;  it  has  a  cathedral  dedi- 
cated to  St  Andrew,  and  a  church 
to  St  John,  both  the  works  of  the 
Knights  of  Malta.  Islamism  has  of 
course  its  temple,  a  beattiful  mosque. 
The  north  and  east  side  of  the  fortiflx 
cations  look  to  the  land,  an  extensive 
and  fertile  view ;  on  the  west  and  south 
they  look  seaward.  Acre  was  dis- 
tinguished in  the  time  of  the  crusaders 
as  one  of  their  principal  posts  ;  it  was 
at  length  captured  by  the  Saracens, 
who  retained  it  for  a  couple  of  centu- 
ries. From  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century  the  Turks  were  its 
masters ;  when,  like  every  other  Tur- 
kish conquest,  it  fell  into  decay.  In 
the,  general  weakness  of  Turkey,  iti 
the'  eighteenth  century,  it  was  seized 
by  the  Sheik  Daher,  one  of  the  inde- 
pendent ravagers  of  Svria :  and  held, 
after  him,  by  the  bold  and  sagacious 
old  ruffian,  whose  severities  obtained 
for  him,  even  in  Asia,  the  name  of  the 
butcher,  (Djezzar.)  In  1799,  it  rose 
in  European  distioction  by  the  memo- 
rable assault  of  Napoleon.  Djez2ar 
Iras  brave;  but  his  town  must  hate 
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soon  surrendered  to  the  skill  and  da- 
ring of  the  French,  had  not  an  ally  still 
more  skilful  and  daring  come  to  his 
assistance.  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  with 
his  two  ships,  Lt  Tigre  and  Pompee, 
awolLe  Napoleon  from  his  dream  of 
Oriental  conquest.  Instead  of  de- 
fending the  walls,  the  English  sailors 
marched  down  into  the  breach,  fought 
the  French  columns  as  they  came  up, 
routed  the  muslLet  and  bayonet  with 
the  cutlass  and  pike ;  and  finally  drove 
them  in  disgrace  from  the  walls  of 
'  Acre,  after  a  bloody  and  fruitless  siege 
of  fifty-two  days. 

The  attack  on  Acre  in  1632,  by 
the  troops  df  Mohanmied  AH,  showed 
the  intrinsic  strength  of  the  fortress 
under  all  the  disadvantages  of  Turk- 
ish arms,  commissariat,  and  discipline ; 
even  then,  it  cost  the  pasha  an  eight 
months*  siege,  and  was  finally  surren- 
dered only  through  famine.  Since 
that  period,  it  has  figured  once  again 
in  history,  as  the  scene  of  porhaps  the 
most  extraordinary  exploit  in  the 
annals  of  assaults  on  fortifications. 
The  importance  of  Acre  as  the  key  of 
Syria,  and  commanding  the  supply  of 
corn  to  the  chief  part  of  the  country, 
had  rendered  it  an  object  of  the  strong- 
est interest  to  the  Pasha  of  Egypt. 
Its  fortifications  had  been  largely  re- 
built, and  every  where  improved  by 
European  science  ;  it  had  been  amply 
supplied  with  provisions,  and  crowded 
with  a  garrison  of  nearly  twice  the 
number  required  for  its  defence.  It 
was  made  the  great  military  depot  for 
Syria,  and  defended  by  nearly  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  guns  on  the  sea  face  alope ; 
yet,  on  the  3d  of  November  1840,  it 
was  attacked  by  but  nine  ships  of  the 
British  fleet,  and  three  steamers  which 
threw  shells.  In  three  hours,  the  fire 
of  the  place  was  silenced,  and  the  gar- 
rison evacuated  the  tovrn  under  cover 
of  night.  By  this  memorable  success, 
probably  more  was  gained  than  na- 
tional glory.  Its  unexpected  evidence 
of  the  power  of  the  British  fleet,  in- 
stantly taught  common  sense  to  France, 
difficult  as  that  lesson  may  be  to  be 
learned  by  a  people  all  whose  hair- 
dressers and  cooks  think  that  they  are 
made  for  admirals,  and  field -marshals, 
and  talk  once  a  quarter  of  conquering 
the  world.  The  fall  of  Acre  instantly 
cooled  the  French  blood  down  from 
the  boiling  point ;  and  a  war  which 
might  have  renewed  the  revolutionary 
havoc  of  the  world,  was  extinguished 
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by  the  three  hours'  iron  storm  from 
the  broadsides  of  our  ships  at  Acre. 

It  is  so  long  since  the  Maundrels 
and  Pococks  visited  these  regions,  that 
England  had  nearly  lost  sight  of  them 
altogether ;  and  when  the  peace  of 
1615  left  Europe  and  Asia  once  more 
open,  our  scientific  travellers  natu- 
rally poured  out  their  first  enthusiasm 
on  Greece.  Egypt  next  engrossed 
them  ;  and  now  Syria  ofi\;rs  an  occa- 
sion for  their  happiest  and  most  inte- 
resting research.  The  whole  coast 
seems  to  be  covered  with  striking 
remnants  of  antiquity.  Its  ruined 
temples,  fortresses,  fragments  of  pa- 
laces, Corinthian  pillars,  and  imperish- 
able inscriptions,  form  a  treasure  for 
our  scholarship  ;  and  in  the  centre  of 
this  vast  realm,  Palestine,  supreme  in 
its  interest,  its  history,  and  its  hopes, 
spreads  before  the  mind  or  the  eye  an 
inexhaustible  scene  of  the  noblest  as- 
sociations. We  are  thus  told  that 
<<  ancient  remains  are  numorous  along 
the  whole  line  of  coast ;  that  the  tra- 
veller is  continually  passing  over  frag- 
ments of  tesselated  pavement;  that 
prostrate  columns  and  remains  of  ma- 
sonry, and,  from  time  to  time,  single 
pillars  rising  amid  some  heap  of  ruins, 
covering  picturesque  heights,  show 
the  former  wealth  and  populousness 
of  the  country.*' 

The  road  from  Tyre  to  Sidon,  so 
often  coupled  in  history,  is  not  more 
than  twenty-five  miles;  but  it  is  so 
covered  with  ruins  and  obstructions, 
and  so  impeded  by  bridgeless  streams, 
that^  it  occupies  eight  or  nine  hours. 
Tsaida  (Sidon)  was  made  the  bead- 
quarters  and  residence  of  Solyroan 
Pasha,  (the  French  colonel.  Selves,) 
second  in  command  of  Ibrahim's  army. 
The  English  cannon  have  since  sum- 
marily  settled  the  question  of  the 
Frenchman's  quarters,  and  Sidon  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  a  garrison  of 
Turks. 

This  famous  old  city  stretched  to 
the  eastward  of  the  modern  one,  which 
stands  on  high  ground  overhanging 
the  sea.  On  its  south  side,  a  castle 
built  by  Louis  IX.  of  France,  lies  in 
ruins  ;  but  on  the  north  there  is  a  fort 
in  the  sea,  which  still  defends  the  en- 
trance of  the  port,  and  is  connected 
with  the  land  by  a  bridge  of « some 
length.  The  late  storm  of  this  town 
by  the  English  marines  and  sailors 
under  Napier,  was.  a  very  remarkable 
achievement.    The  walls,  though  un- 
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prepared  for  a  regular  siege,  were  for- 
midable  against  a  naked  assault ;  the 
streets  are  long,  winding,  and,  like 
those  of  all  eastern  towns,  easily  de- 
feesible  from  the  houses ;  many  of 
them  arched  over,  gloomy  and  narrow, 
like  tlie  passages  of  fortifications.  The 
Frenchman  had,  doubtless,  taken  good 
care  that  bis  bead-quarters  should  be 
provided  against  casualties,  and  with 
a  garrison  of  3000  men  be  had  cer- 
tainly never  made  up  his  mind  to  be 
beaten  out  of  house  and  home,  driven 
from  wall  to  wall,  and  finally  see  his 
whole  garrison  beaten  and  captured 
by  about  1500  raw  Englishmen.  He 
has  now  learned  his  lesson ;  and  his 
subsequent  manoeuvres  in  retreat,  show 
that,  he  has  formed  a  difierent  idea  of 
the  British  bayonet  from  those  dash- 
ing coxcombs  who  only  long  for  *'  a 
march  to  London.*'  We  suspect  that 
their  courage  would  *'  ooze  out"  at 
Dover,  or  tbat  they  would  be  content 
with  their  column  at  Boulogne. 

The  traveller  reached  Beyrout  in 
March,  before  the  final  enconnter 
which  extinguished  the  sultan's  army ; 
but  he  found  all  in  the  confusion  so 
predictive  of  war — alh  business  stop* 
ped,  troops  passing  constantly,  and 
anxious  and  hourly  intelligence  of  the 
movements  of  Ibrahim  to  meet  hosti* 
lities.  In  the  mean  time,  other  evils 
arrived.  The  ruffian  hordes,  which, 
to  the  scandal  of  all  police,  and  for 
the  scourge  of  those  unhappy  coun- 
tries, are  suffered  to  live  by  robbery 
and  murder,  the  Metawalis  and  Be- 
douins, no  sooner  found  that  the  troops 
were  removed  from  their  quarters  in 
the  villages,  than  they  began  to  spread 
themselves  over  the  land.  All  inter- 
course between  the  towns  was  stop- 
ped, and  their  insolence  had  risen  to 
so  great  a  height,  that  shortly  before,  a 
party  of  Bedouins  had  ridden  into  Da« 
masctts,  plundered  one  of  the  quarters. 
of  the  city,  and  carried  off  a  booty  of 
camels,  &c. ;  and  a  few  days  after  a 
troop  of  Metawalis  played  the  same 
atrocious  game  at  Tripoli. 

Beyrout  b  populous,  containing 
about  15,000  souls,  and  carries  on  a 
considerable  trade  already,  which,  of 
course,  peace  will  promote.  As  it  is 
the  port  of  Damascus,  and  the  only  ac- 
cessible place  of  refuge  between  Alex- 
andria and  Scanderoon,  it  performs 
the  character  of  the  Syrian  Liverpool. 
The  signs  of  increasing  opulence 
were  growing  in  all  directions^-old 


houses  were  coming  down,  to  make 
way  for  better;  attempts  were  made 
to  widen  thoroughfares  ;  bouses  were 
building  on  the  speculation  of  tenants 
being  found  for  them,  and,  as  the 
greatest  wonder  of  all,  the  streets, 
once  all  saud  in  summer  and  all  mire 
in  winter,  were  actually  paving  1  The 
situation  is  picturesque,  and  the  cll^ 
-mate  generally  fine.  The  town  has 
a  wall,  with  tine  gates  ;  the  streets 
have  beeu  hitherto  narrow  and  dark  ; 
but  better  times  are  coming,  and  the 
best  sign  of  all  i^  that  two- thirds  of 
the  people  are  mercantile  and  Indus- 
trious,  and  that  this  class  are  increas- 
ing. It  is  an  additional  feature  of 
advantageous  prospect,  that  they  are 
Christians,  though  their  Christianity 
is  at  present  of  a  very  mixed  creed. 
Some  are  of  the  Greek  church,  more 
are  Maronites,  and  the  rest  are  inde- 
finable. The  chief  strength  of  the 
Maronites  is  in  the  mountains.  They 
acknowledge,  in  a  general  way,  the 
spiritual  headship  of  the  Pope;  but 
they  do  not  suffer  the  Church  of 
Rome  to  press  them  too  closely  on 
certain  points.  For  instance,  they 
insist  on  electing  their  own  Pope, 
their  patriarch:  though  they  allow 
his  confirmation  by  a  bull  from  Rome. 
They  use  unleavened  bread  in  the 
communion,  and  the^  administer  it  to 
the  people  in  both  kinds. 

In  this  country  of  thin  population, 
the  Maronites  constitute  a  powerful 
tribo,  their  numbers  amounting  to  up- 
wards of  200,000.  The  attempt  to  dis- 
arm them  first  raised  their  hostility 
against  the  Pasha  of  Egypt,  and  they 
have  proved  effective  auxiliaries  in 
the  late  campaign.  But  they  have 
lost  their  old  emir,  who,  having  the 
difficult  card  to  play  of  obeying  the 
sultan  while  he  also  obeyed  the  pa- 
sha, and,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  being 
unable  to  accomplish  this  feat  of  di- 
plomacy without  the  hazard  of  losing 
his  head,  wisely  thought  it  the  better 
plan  to  put  himself  under  the  wing  of 
the  British,  and  be  carried  to  Rome, 
where  he  will  finish  his  days  in  the 
odour  of  sanctity,  if  he  is  not  lucky 
enough  to  die  a  cardinal,  or  be  ca-  , 
nonized  as  a  saint. 

A  little  memoir,  which  has  appeared 
since  this  abdication,  gives  a  history 
worthy  of  mountain  romance.  Be- 
schir,  from  his  cradle  a  warrior,  was 
the  son  of  a  warrior,  the  son  gS  war- 
riors.    Hb  father,  Abdall^hi  a  Syrian 
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hero9  died  as  «  bero  of  the  desert 
should,  in  a  bold  attempt  to  storm 
Damascus ;  '*  there  he  drank  the  sher- 
bet of  paradise  ;*'  a  bullet  through  the 
brain  and  a  lance  through  the  bosom 
cut  short  his  career»  but  not  before  he 
had  seoured  an  immortality  in  song. 
The  son  of  the  warrior  was  taken  into 
the  household  of  Mule  Yussef,  who 
was  at  the  head  of  his  tribe.  Born 
in  1762,  his  infancy  was  passed  among 
the  mountaineerSf  learning,  like  the 
ancient  Persians,  to  *'  shoot  with  the 
bow,  to  ride  the  horse,  and  to  speak 
truth  i"  the  latter,  however,  with  the 
eastern  provbo,  when  it  suited  his 
convenience*  In  his  twenty-second 
year,  he  had  an  example  of  war  on  a 
superior  scale  to  the  skirmishes  with 
the  Druses  or  Metawalis.  Djezzar^. 
who  had  as  restless  a  thirst  of  glory  as 
if  he  had  been  master  of  Paris  or  St 
Petersburg,  and  commanded  half  the 
world  instead  of  a  province  of  sand — 
made  war  on  all  sides  round  him, 
through  the  mere  passion  for  the  game. 
He  dared  to  pull  the  whiskers  of  the 
^*  panther  of  Lebanon,"  and  the  angry 
lord  of  the  hills  made  his  spring  in 
return.  Djezzar  recoiled,  aud  was 
followed  by  the  furipus  tribe.  But 
the  walls  of  cities,  and  the  bare  sur- 
face  of  the  plauis,  were  not  fitted  for 
the  glory  of  the  dwellers  in  the  rock 
and  the  forest.  The  war  was  carried 
on  with  alternate  suocess,  and  on  one 
occasion,  young  Beschir  was  ne^jr 
drinking  his  portion  of  the  sherbet^ 
which  the  houris  stand  waiting  at  the 
gates  of  their  garden  to  give  to  the 
Bouls  of  ascending  heroes.  Djezzar 
came  npeftk^em  in  the  midst  of  an 
unguarded  hour,  and  in  a  town ;  swept 
them  before  him  in  the  moment  of 
surprise ;  cut  off  the  beads  and  hands 
of  the  unlucky ;  andpiiiihed  their  young 
chieftain  so  hard,  that  his  only  re- 
source was,  to  spur  his  horse  over  the 
battlements:  the  charger  was  killed 
by  the  fall. 

The  love  of  power  is  a  natural  pro- 
pensity  of  man,  and  it  reigns  in  places 
where  power  can  only  bring  its  pos- 
sessor into  the  more  immediate  proba- 
bility of  being  hanged.  Young  Be- 
schir had  no  sooner  escaped  the  scy  mo* 
tar  in  a  subordinate  rank,  than  he 
longed  to  quaUfy  himself  for  the 
bowstring,  and  entered  into  a  conspi^ 
racy  against  his  uncle.  The  Orientals, 
who  are  never  ready  for  any  thing 
else,  are  always  ready  for  conspiracy. 
It   gives  employment  to  their  hours 


for  which  they  can  find  no  other  me* 
and  it  exercises  that  natural  love 
of  cheating,  which  is  thrown  away  up- 
on such  small  game  as  each  other*s 
purses.  It  constitutes  in  fact  the  gam» 
ing  of  the  Asiatic,  exactly  the  same  in 
its  nature  with  the  love  for  <'  excite- 
ment" which  makes  an  English  duke 
stake  an  estate  upon  a  card,  or  a  French- 
man throw  the  die,  whose  ill  luck  will 
inevitably  cause  him  to  throw  himself 
into  the  Seine  before  morning.  Beschir 
found  more  conspirators  ready  to  join 
him,  than  he  could  have  obtained  pias- 
tres, if  he  had  solicited  the  finances  of 
all  Lebanon.  At  length,  after  various 
exhibitions  of  his  native  diplomacy, 
the  Emir  Yussef  was  forced  to  resign. 
But,  probably  repenting  of  his  resig- 
nation, and,  as  some  say,  urged  by  the 
sui^gestions  of  traitors  in  his  party 
to  look  for  assistance  to  old  Djezzar, 
that  reckless  villain,  who  thought  of 
nothing  but  that  be  bad  his  former 
enemy .  in  his  power,  hung  him  and 
his  chief  secretary  without  any  cere- 
mony on  the  walls  of  Acre.  How- 
ever, Beschir,  almost  at  the  moment  of 
attaining  his  grand  ol\ject,  the  emir- 
ship,  was  forced  to  feel  the  awkward- 
ness of  having  such  an  ally  as  the 
*<  butcher."  He  was  seized,  and  flung 
into  a  dungeon,  where  he  remained  a 
year  and  a  half.  His  head  was  saved, 
by  the  policy  of  keeping  him  as  a 
hostage  for  the  conduct  of  his  monn« 
taineers.  But  he  probably  would 
have  perished  at  last,  when  his  tyrant 
grew  tired  of  keeping  him,  but  for  the 
influence  of  the  widow  of  one  of  the 
Druse  chieftains,  a  clever  and  hand- 
some woman,  who  had  obtained  the 
mastery  over  the  Pasha  of  A  ere,  savage 
as  he.  was ;  and  who  being  in  her  turn 
struck  with  the  gallant  young  moun- 
taineer, finally  obtained  his  liberty. 

Life,  even  among  the  lazy  sove« 
reignties  of  the  Ea^t,  is  by  no  noeans 
always  a  bed  of  roses.  On  his  return 
to  Lebanon,  Beschir  found  that  an« 
other  uncle  had  intrigued  himself  into 
the  power  for  which  he  had  done  and 
suffered  so  much.  However,  at  last 
he  drove  out  the  intriguer,  and  was 
acknowledged  as  the  Prince  of  Leba- 
non. He  now  thought  that  it  was  bis 
duty  to  settle  for  life,  and  he  married 
a  Turkish  woman,  of  large  property, 
.  whose  husband  he  had  put  to  death 
some  time  before.  The  delicacies  of 
love,  are  not  much  attended  to  in  the 
East,  and  passion  and  punctilio  knew 
nothing  of  each  other.     The  manner 
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in  which  the  first  hoaband  was  sent  out 
of  the  world*  perhaps  had  made  the 
&ir  widow  only  more  cautious  or  more 
grat^ol  to  the  second ;  and  she  is  said 
to  have  proved  herself  a  model  of  do- 
mestie  affection. 

Then  came  the  thunderclap  that 
awoke  the  East,  after  a  slumber  of 
ages.  The  French  anny^  with  Napo- 
leon glittering  at  its  head  like  a  flash 
of  lightning  hefore  the  storm,  came 
roshing  over  Syria.  Every  thing  fell 
before  it,  like  brambles  before  flame. 
At  last  its  fiery  progress  came  to  a 
check  before  the  gates  of  Acre. 

Napoleon  then  attempted  to  open 
a  negotiation  with  the  emir ;  but  the 
menntaineer  had  learned  experience, 
and  he  had  also  learned  something  of 
the  spirit  of  French  diplomacy.  His 
answer  to  the  emissary  of  Napoleon 
was  short  but  significant.  It  would 
make  an  admirable  model  for  the  mi- 
nister of  a  Cabinet  council. 

"  Tell  General  Bonaparte,"  said  he, 
"  that  I  love  him^  and  hate  the  sultan  ; 
that  I  admire  the  French,  and  despise 
the  Osmanli*  but  I  cannot  join  him, 
tin  tbe  siege  of  Acre  is  over  I  I  have 
twenty  thousand  men,  but  I  must  keep 
them  here.  If  he  takes  the  town  with- 
out me,  he  cannot  want  me.  But  if 
we  are  beaten  together  before  Acre,  I 
shall  haTC  the  Turks  upon  me  alone; 
I  shall  be  thrown  into  a  dungeon  as  I 
was  before,  or  hanged  over  the  ram- 
parts at  Acre.**  The  position  of  Na- 
poleon had  become  too  critical  for 
him  to  resent  this  language ;  and  as  it 
was  of  importance  to  the  French  to 
preserve  the  emir*s  neutrality,  if  he 
could  not  have  his  assistance,  he  pre- 
sented kdm  with  a  musket  of  honour, 
a  weapon  splendidly  ornamented, 
which  tbe  Emir  religiously  preserved. 

Another  conspiracy  was  now  formed 
against  him,  by  the  sons  of  that  uncle 
whom  Djezzar  had  hanged,  and  he  was 
driven  from  power.  But  he  took  his 
measures  with  sagaeity  and  boldness. 
He  knew  that  his  enemy,  Djeszar,  was 
obnoxious  to  tbe  Porte;  almost  in 
defiance  of  which,  he  retained  the 
pashalic  of  Acre.  Mohammed  All 
was  then  the  most  obsequious  servant 
of  the  sultan,  and  obviously  eager  to 
make  himself  conspicuous  by  his  zeal. 
To  Mohammed  Ali,  then,  he  applied. 
The  pasha  instantly  adopted  his  qnaN 
re),  received  him  with  high  distinc- 
tioo,  and  sent  him  back  in  one  of  the 
ships  nnder  Sir  Sydney  Smithes  com- 


mandy  with  a  letter  to  the  pasha  of 
Acre»  threatening  him  with  remorse- 
less vengeance  unless  he  reinstated 
the  "  Prince  of  Lebanon."  Djezzar, 
unwilling  to  involve  himself  in  hosti« 
lities  with  so  daring  and  snccessful  a 
soldier,  immediately  complied ;  and 
ordered  the  sons  of  Yussef  to  resign. 
But  their  resignation  was  too  nnwiJl- 
ing  to  be  sincere.  They  were  charged 
with  conspiracy  again :  then  a  scene, 
common  in  the  East,  but  startling  to 
all  our  conceptions  of  humanity,  was 
exhibited  in  this  distracted  and  fierce 
family.  The  three  cousins  of  the 
emir  were  seized,  and  their  eyes  put 
out — their  chief  minister  was  put  to 
death — their  second  minister,  who  had 
been  in  prison,  on  bearing  of  those 
punishments,  threw  himself  out  of  a 
window,  and  was  killed  on  the  spot. 
Those  of  the  remaining  adherents  who 
could  be  seized,  were  put  to  death, 
and  the  property  of  all  the  condemned 
was  confiscated. 

The  finances  and  the  raising  of 
troops,  in  all  the  Eastern  countries,  are 
the  two  grand  sources  of  disturbance. 
The  emir  laid  on  a  tax,  which  in- 
stantly produced  an  insurrection :  he 
attacked  the  insurgents ;  they  were  de* 
feated,  and  this  produced  new  execu- 
tions. But  another  insurrection,  also 
excited  by  another  attempt  to  levy 
contributions,  was  more  succesftfui, 
and  drove  him  again  to  seek  the  pro- 
tection of  Mohammed  Ali,  by  whom 
he  was  again  restored.  On  his  return, 
he  found  a  fresh  conspiracy,  headed 
by  the  chief  officer  of  his  troops.  This 
too  he  put  down ;  sent  the  leader  to 
Constantinople,  where  he  was  bow- 
stringed;  and  then  fell  with  heavy 
vengeance  on  all  his  adherents.  This 
insurrection  was  the  last  which  tried 
his  personal  power;  he  bad  dug  up  its 
roots  with  a  scymetar. 

In  1832  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  burst 
into  Syria,  declared  war  against  the 
sultan,  took  Acre,  and  demaadcd  that 
the  Emir  of  the  Mountains  should 
join  him.  However  anxious  to  re- 
main neutral,  this  had  become  difficult, 
from  the  notorious  feebleness  of  Tur- 
key, and  the  presence  of  the  army  of 
Egypt,  and  Beschir  complied.  But  if 
the  Mussulman  knows  how  to  conquer, 
heneverknows  how  to  conciliate.  Tbe 
pasha  instantly  began  to  treat  Syria 
&9  a  conquered  country ;  raised  tbe  con- 
scription ;  demanded  contributions  ; 
and  perpetrated  all  the  violence  of  a 
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tyranny  uncertain  of  tbe  length  of  its 
possession.  The  result  might  have 
been  foreseen.  The  people  first  par- 
tially rose  in  arms,  and  attacked  the 
Egyptian  troops  scattered  through  the 
c6untry.  The  expectation  of  seeing 
the  mountaineers  join  the  people  in  the 
plains,  suggested  the  dangerous  step 
of  disarming  them  by  force.  Ibrahim*8 
measures  were  adroitly  taken,  and  the 
disarming  was  suddenly  and  largely 
effected ;  but  great  injuries  and  insults 
were  also  effected  in  the  course  of  this 
violent  proceeding ;  and  the  mountain^ 
eers,  unable  to  judge  how  far  the  fe- 
rocity of  their  new  master  might  urge 
him,  at  length  resolved  upon  a  general 
resistance.  A  series  of  conflicts  fol- 
lowed, some  doubtful  in  their  issue, 
but  all  dangerous  from  their  spirit, 
and  still  more  dangerous  from  their 
result ;  for  it  wa?,  unquestionably,  the 
example  of  this  resistance  which  en- 
couraged the  sultan  and  the  allies  to 
renew  those  hostilities  against  the 
pasha  which  broke  his  power  in  Syria, 
are  now  driving  his  army  over  the 
frontier,  and  have  finally  produced 
his  unconditional  submission.  The 
conduct  of  the  Emir  Beschir  must 
have  made  him  an  early  object  of 
suspicion  to  the  Sultan ;  but  his 
groat  age,  his  comparative  harmless- 
ness,  and  the  immanity  Introduced 
into  the  war  by  the  English,  saved 
him  from  the  natural  fate  of  deposed 
viceroys  in  the  East.  A  successor 
was  appointed  to  the  emirship,  and 
the  deposed  prince  was.  permitted  to 
leave  the  country  under  the  English 
flag,  with  his  personal  property  and  a 
suite  of  eighty  attendants.  He  first 
reached  Mattaz,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  civility  bj  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  remained  there  until  he 
had  flzed  his  flnal  destination,  which 
was  Rome. 

The  Druses  form  the  mountain 
tribe  next  in  power.  They  amount 
to  about  70,000.  Thus,  the  whole 
population  under  the  Prince  of  Leba- 
non rises  to  little  less  than  300,000. 
The  Druses  are  as  neutral  in  religion 
as  their  old  emir  was  in  politics, 
sometimes  Christian  and  sometimes 
Mahometan,  as  it  suits  the  pleasure, 
or  perhaps  the  profit  of  the  moment. 
They  have  no  public  religion,  but  a 
kind  of  mystic  worship,  which'  their 
leaders  affect  to  conceal  from  the  body 
of  tbe  people.  They  have  small 
chapels  in  the  more  difficult  parts  of 


the  mountains,  where,  by  some,  they 
are  said  to  perform  actual  idolatry, 
sacrificing  to  an  image  in  the  form  of 
an  ox !  and  by  others  are  said  to  wor- 
ship their  founder,  Amron,  the  third 
caliph,  whom  they  regard  as  an  incar- 
nation of  the  Deity.  It  is  striking  to 
find,  in  a  half-savage  people,  the 
chief  distinction  to  be  founded  on  re- 
ligion, however  perverted;  the  Druses 
are  divided  into  two  classes,  the  ini- 
tiated and  uninitiated.  They  believe 
in  the  transmigration  of  souls,  cat 
pork,  and  drink  wine.  Thus,  their 
religion  seems  to  be  a  mixture  of  tho 
early  perversion  of  Judaism  and 
Christianity,  with  the  creed,  but  with- 
out the  prohibitions  of  islamism.  A 
singular  tendency  to  idolatrous  wor^* 
ship  seems  to  have  been  habitual  in 
these  mountains.  To  tbe  north,  the 
Anzaris  are  divided  into  three  sects, 
one  of  which  is  said  to  worship  the 
dog,  and  another  the  sun. 

On  the  whole,  we  have  been  much 
interested  and  amused  by  MrKinnear*8 
book.  Its  story  is  very  well  told,  its 
language  polished,  and  its  observa- 
tions are  generally  exact,  if  not  always 
new.  Wc  own  that,  after  such  decla- 
rations, it  may  seem  rather  ungrate- 
ful to  laugh  a  little  at  him  as  a  politi- 
cal prophet ;  but  the  occauon  is  im- 
mediate and  irresistible. 

We  are  to  observe,  that  his  work 
was  finally  published,  with  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  knowing  the, state  of  af- 
fairs at  home  as  well  as  abroad  ;  for 
it  is  dated  Oct.  I,  1840.  Yet  of  Sy- 
rian affairs  at  that  moment,  he  thus 
boldly  gives  his  opinion.  «  Of  the 
insurrection  in  Mount  Lebanon,  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  now  to  say  any 
thing.  All  the  exertions  of  Captain 
Napier,  and  Mr  Moore,  tbe  English 
consul,  are  unable  to  blow  it  into  a 
flame  again.  The  whole  affnir  has 
faiied  of  the  intended  effect.  The 
people  have  no  wish  to  exchange  the 
government  of  Mohammed  All  for 
that  of  the  snltan."  He  further  tells 
us,  <<  That  if  it  was  in  the  hope  of 
exciting  revolutionary  movement  that 
the  British  squadron  appeared  off 
Beyrout,  the  hope  he  thinks  a  vain 
one ;  that  the  Christians  hate  and  fear 
the  Osmanlis  more  than  they  do  the 
Egyptians,  and  that  they  will  not  rise 
in  favour  of  the  sultan."  He  goes 
further  still,  and  tells  us,  that  *'  while 
he  is  writing,  he  has  heard  of  Captun 
NapieFs  having  commenced  hostilities 
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at  Beyrout ;"  but  he  promptly  decides^ 
**  that  this  operation  can  have  no  be- 
neficial effect  whatever ;  that  even  the 
evacuation  of  that  town  by  the  Egyp* 
tiansy  or  the  attack  with  which  the 
admiral  had  threatened  it*  will  not 
advance  matters  one  step,  nor  serve 
any  other  purpose  than  to  exasperate 
the  country  against  us,*'  Having 
thus  given  the  world  his  wisdom  as  a 
prophet,  he  proceeds  to  do  his  duty  to 
iiis  country  as  a  general^  objects  to 
the  whole  plan  of  the  campaign,  and 
proposes  his  own,  which  is,  that  a  fri- 
gate and  steamer  should  be  left  to 
blockade  Beyrout,  (a  rather  inefficient 
form  of  assault,  as  we  should  con- 
ceive,) and  that  the  fleet  should  be  or- 
dered down  to  invest  Acre,  instead  of 
our  folly  in  allowing  the  governor 
time  to  complete  his  defences,  and 
Ibrahim  to  pour  as  many  troops  as 
he  pleased  into  the  fortress.  By  in« 
vestment,  we  presume' that  the  author 
means  a  siege,  in  regular  form,  like 
Napoleon's,  or  a  siege  of  starvation, 
like  Ibrahim*s ;  or,  perhaps,  that  block- 
ade which  he  so  gravely  provided  for 
Beyrout.  He  had  evidently  made  no 
provision  for  the  iron  tempest  which 
tore  up  Acre,  between  the  hours  of 
two  and  five*  on  the  3d  of  November. 
Last,  and  boldest  of  all,  he  tells  us 
*•  that  the  landing  of  an  European  force 
will  be  the  commencement  of  a  holy 
war  against  the  Franks ;  and  that  we 
shall  find,  not  merely  the  Egyptian 


troops,  but  the  whole  country  in  arms 
agaiDst  us." 

It  is  almost  amusing  to  think,  that 
while  those  ominous  predictions  were 
covering  the  author's  paper,  and 
weighing  down  his  soul,  every  thing 
was  taking  the  course  to  give  them  a 
direct  contradiction.  The  English 
were  raising  the  mountaineers  by 
thousands,  the  mountaineers  were  tak- 
ing arms  for  the  Sultan,  the  sailors 
and  marines  of  the  fleet  were  driving 
the  Egyptian  fleets  out  of  every  town 
on  the  coast  in  succession,  British 
troops  landed,  and  were  ?o  far  from 
being  surrounded  by  a  war,  that,  on 
their  march,  both  Turkish  battalions 
and  mountaineers  joined  their  ranks, 
and  attacked  the  enemy  with  gallant 
enthusiasm ;  and  finally,  that  though 
the  fleet  had  allowed  Ibrahim  to  gar- 
rison Acre  to  his  utmost,  they  neither 
invested  nor  blockaded  it,  but  blow  it 
into  fragments  at  once  with  their 
broadsides;  and  all  this,  too,  done 
within  one  month  from  the  day  when 
it  was  pronounced  absurd,  impracti- 
cable, and  ruinous.  We  hope  to  meet 
Mr  Kinnear  again  ;  but  we  are  satis- 
fied that  he  will  never  again  attempt 
to  determine  the  fate  of  a  campaign 
a  month  beforehand ;  that  he  will  re^ 
strict  himself  to  giving  lively  and  plea- 
sant descriptions  of  things  before  his 
eyes ;  and  that  he  will  avoid,  above 
all  things,  the  luckless  pride  of  pre- 
diction. 


TBE  PBILA1VTHBOPI8T8. 

Comb  all  ye  philanthropists,  tender  of  souls, 
¥^ho  feel  for  the  pangs  of  the  North  and  South  poles. 
Who  groan  for  the  perils,  by  land  and  by  water, 
Of  the  wearers  of  black  skins  beneath  the  Equator, 
Though  the  sons  of  your  country  may  pine  at  your  feet. 
Though  the  daughters  may  make  their  last  bed  in  the  street; 
But,  Humbug  for  everl  and  humbug  for  all  I 
So,  come  to  our  field-day  in  Puflington  Hall. 

There  you*ll  see  on  the  platform  the  Saints  of  the  Saints, 
All  double  refined  from  all  corporal  taints. 
With  faces  impressed  with  all  manner  of  woes, 
Their  breath  all  expended  in  *•  Aha**  and  in  <*  Ohs.* 
Yet  a  look^  now  and  then,  not  far  short  of  a  leer. 
Shows  that  man,  after  all,  is  but  man  even  there 
And  that,  now  and  then,  sinners  may  come  at  ihe  call 
Which  summons  the  saintly  to  Puffiogton  Hall. 

Below  sit  the  Ruths  and  the  Racheh,  so  prim. 
From  their  nose  to  their  toes  in  the  true  angel  trim. 
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Ill  teaching  and  preaching,  the ''  Friends"  lead  the  vao> 

When  the  colour  is  black,,  and  the  black  is  a  man. 

Beside  them  the  *'  brethren**  sit,  fish-faced  and  squab, 

Each  perch'dy  like  a  toad  by  the  side  of  Queen  Mab  $ 
Each  thinking  himself  a  St  Peter  or  Paul, 
And  the  trorld  nothing  more  than  a  Pufflngton  Hall. 

Beyond  them  are  muster'd  the  new  **  Convertites/* 
Whose  eyes  are  but  learning  to  turn  up  their  whites  ; 
Who,  finding  things  hopeless  in  Cheltenham  and  Bath, 
Have  turn'd  to  the  sweet  supernatural  path. 
Set  up  their  bazar  in  the  **  Methodist  line,** 
Follow  Orator  Prosy,  or  Orator  Whine  ; 

And  on  earth  having  nothing  to  do,  greater  small. 

Look  out  for  a  partner  in  Puffington  Hall. 

Then  rises  the  Chairman,  of  course  he*s  a  Whig, 
Who  cares  not  for  gold  (or  for  grammar)  a  fig  j 
He  rises,  to  tell  all  the  world  what  Ae*s  doing. 
What  mischiefs  the  King  of  Ashantee  is  brewing. 
What  negroes  are  murder'd  by  cannon  and  rockets. 
So  hids  them  pay  down  ;  while  he  buttons  both  poekets. 

His  duty  is  done,  when  he  leads  off  the  ball ; 

So  he  drops  on  his  cushion  in  Puffington  Hdl. 

Then  up  stands  an  orator — groaning  of  course. 

With  a  puff,  like  a  bellows,  for  old  Wilberforce. 

But  where  are  the  true  Simon  Pures ;  the  sweet  pur  ? 

The  echo  of  Pufllngton  Hall  answers  '*  Where?'* 

Thus  attorneys  with  plums  will  grow  sick  of  the  bar ; 

Thus  soldiers  with  purses  turn  haters  of  war; 
Thus  sailors,  in  harbour,  look  black  at  a  squall. 
And  thus  saints  will  fight  shy  even  of  Pumngtpn  Hall. 

Then  rises  his  neighbour,  bis  eye  fixed  on  hearen, 

With  a  speech,  which  Ptc  heard  twenty  times  ftom  old  Stephen, 

Delicious  old  See ,  how  I  miss  thy  dear  cant. 

That  compound  nnnvaird  of  gossip  and  rapt ; 
The  tales  from  thy  lips  that  so  softly  would  trickle. 
That  the*  souls  of  the  saints  to  their  midriff  would  tickle. 

Till  the  '^  Mastership  **  eame,  thy  true  prebendal  stall— 

Where,  where  b  thy  statue  in  Puffington  Hall  ? 

Next  rises  the  wonder  of  earth.  Puss  in  Boots, 
Profound  as  Joe  Hunie,  in  pence,  puffs,  and  cheroots. 
The  grand  acquisition,  the  Treasury  hustle. 
The  hump  on  thy  petticoat,  little  Jaek  Russell, 
The  man  for  all  weathers*— the  hrttve  of  the  Benoh  I 
(Thus  Firemen  their  flames  with  ditch- water  will  quench ;) 

With  his  meaning  wrapt  up,  like  an  ass  in  a  shawl. 

The  great  Opium- Dealer  of  Puffington  Hall. 

If  you*d  furnish  your  fancies  with  stories  of  niggers. 
Of  floggings  and  fetters,  musquitoes,  and  jiggers ; 
Of  Mumho  and  Jumbo,  by  preaching  struck  dumb  ; 
Of  the  wonders  of  tracts,  and  the  woes  of  new.  rum  | 
Of  Cannibal  monarchs  with  five  hundred  wires, 
Which  they  bake  in  hot  pies  every  day  of  their  lires — 

All  told  in  a  style  that  would  soften  Fox  Maule, 

You  have  only  to  pop  into  Puffington  Hall. 
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VTe  do  not  intend  minutely  to  ana- 
lyse the  Yolume  which  supplies  the 
title  of  thU  article^  or  fully  to  discuss 
the  subject  to  which  it  relates.  Such 
«  tasky  even  if  within  our  powers, 
would  be  unsuited  to  our  pages,  which 
demand  a  due  mixture  of  the  pleasant 
and  profitable^  in  at  least  equal  quan- 
tities of  the  more  palatable  of  these  in* 
gredients.  The  work  before  us>  how- 
ever, and  the  other  writings  of  recent 
enquirers  of  the  same  school,  contain 
diacoTeries  so  little  dreamed  of  in  our 
everyday  philosophy«  and  so  impor- 
tajit  in  elucidating  a  subject  of  which 
most  people  know  something,  that  it 
can  scarcely  be  unacceptable  to  our 
general  readers  to  present  them  with 
a  popular  view  of  some  of  these  re- 
iulta»  and  which  we  hope  wc  may  be 
able  to  communicate  without  requir- 
ing from  them  a  much  greater  intel- 
lectual exertion  than  befiu  the  leisure 
hours  of  a  winter  fire-side. 

Francis  Bopp  has  been  long  known 
as  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  profound 
Sanscrit  scholars  that  have  ever  ap- 
peared. His  attainments  in  this  re- 
spect afforded  him  a  peculiar  advan- 
tage, oi  which  he  has  well  availed 
himself,  in  studving  the  kindred  lndo« 
European  languages;  and  probably 
there  is  no  other  man  who  could  have 
produced  a  work  so  complete  and  com* 
prehensive  as  his  Comparative  Grarn^ 
nutTt,  now  in  progress  of  publication, 
His  «*  Vocahsmus,"  which  we  now 
propose  to  consider*  is  of  very  inferior 
magnitude ;  but  contains  in  one  de- 
partment the  substance  of  the  views 
which  he  has  since  more  systematically 
expanded.  It  consiftU  of  a  reprint  of 
two  articles  upon  Grimm's  Grammar, 
and  of  another  article  upon  Graff*s 
AliAochdeuitcher  SprachsehaU,  which 
successively  appeared  in  the  Berlin 
JcJkrbucher  or  Annual  Registers  for 
Scientific  Criticism*  and  to  which,  in 
their  collected  form*  the  author  has 
added  a  preface  and  notes,  containing 
additions  and  corrections  equally  re- 
markable for  their  candour  and  for 
Ibeir  importance. 

We  attempted  in  a  former  article 
to  give  an  account  of  the  discoveries 
of  Ras)^  and  Grimm  as  to  the  relation 


subsisting  between  the  classical  and 
Teutonic  languages  in  respect  of  their 
consonants,  and  in  particular  to  ex- 
plain the  law  whichj  in  the  transmis- 
sion  of  words  through  these  languages* 
preserves  the  liquids,  sibilants,  and 
semivowels  the  same;  while  in  the  mute 
consonants  it  changes  respectively  the 
medials*  tenucs,  and  aspirates  of  the 
earlier  languages  into  tenues,  aspi- 
rates, and  medials  in  the  younger  ones. 
Those  discoveries,  which  may  be 
dated  soon  after  the  commencement  of 
Bopp's  literary  labours,  had  placed  this 
department  of  philology  on  a  footing  in 
which  no  great  immediate  improve- 
ment was  either  probable  or  urgently 
necessary.  It  was  of  more  conse- 
quence tFiat  the  vQwelism  of  the  system 
should  be  carried  forward  to  the  same 
point  of  advancement.  A  few  years 
earlier,  indeed*  the  idea  of  subjecting 
the  philology  of  vowels  to  definite 
laws  would  have  been  ridiculed  as 
chimerical,  if  not  denounced  as 
dangerous.  It  threatened  to  destroy 
innumerable  existing  etymologies, 
founded  on  a  total  disregard  of  all 
such  restraints ;  and  it  could  not  at 
first  be  seen  in  its  true  light,  as  a  great 
and  essential  means  both  of  guiding 
and  of  extending  our  advances  iu  the 
science.  Latterly*  however*  enough 
had  been  done  to  show  that  the  sub- 
ject deserved  to  be  systematically  in^ 
vestigated*  as  affordiog  a  prospect 
both  of  success  and  of  advantage.  In 
particular,  among  the  Teutouic  lan- 
guages themselves,  it  had  been  proved 
by  Grimm's  masterly  survey  of  their 
affinities*  that  an  almost  perfect  iden- 
tity pervaded  their  vocalic  structure* 
though  concealed  under  various  dis- 
guises. But  the  theory  of  the  facts 
was  as  yet  imperfectly  seen,  and  the 
relations  which  in  this  respect  con- 
nected the  ancient  languages  with 
the  younger  members  of  the  family, 
were  still  involved  in  uncertainty. 
To  this  branch  of  the  subject,  accor- 
dingly* the  attention  of  Bopp  was  in 
the  first  instance  peculiarly  directed* 
as  chiefly  admitting  and  demanding 
the  application  of  new  lights  and  in- 
dependent  faculties.  The  labours  of 
himself*  and  of  others  that  have  fol- 
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lowed  him  in  the  same  fields  have  led 
to  the  moit  important  conBequences  in 
philology,  and  have  -finally  vindicated 
that  Bcience  from  the  old  chargd 
against  it,  that  it  was  either  wholly 
sterile,  or  abounded  only  in  empty  and 
unprofitable  speculations. 

We  propose  now  to  explain  a  few 
of  the  principles  on  which,  by  the  best 
authorities,  the  vocalismus  of  the  In-* 
do-  Germanic  languages  is  considered 
to  depend.  Our  illustrations  shall  be 
mainly  directed  to  elucidate  the  affinity, 
which  it  is  so  pleasing  to  trace,  be- 
tween the  classical  languages  and  the 
mother- tongue  transmitted  to  us  by 
our  Teutonic  ancestors ;  and  we  shall 
seldom  diverge  into  other  regions,  ez« 
cept  so  far  as  may  bo  necessary  for 
connexion  and  explanation. 

It  is  essential  to  observe,  that  no 
one  Teutonic  language  in  a  modem 
form,  is  in  itself  a  fit  subject  of  ety- 
mological comparison  with  the  lan- 
guages of  antiquity.  The  forms  of 
speech  now  in  use  among  us,  are  in- 
deed bound  by  a  "natural  piety"  to 
their  immediate  parents;  and  these 
again  in  their  highest  gradation  can 
count  kindred  with  the  languages  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  Persia  and  Hin- 
dostan.  But  between  the  two  ex- 
tremes, the  distance  is  too  great  to  ad- 
mit of  an  immediate  communication 
such  as  can  be  safely  relied  on.  A 
mere  English  or  a  mere  German  scho- 
lar, knows  nothing  genealogically  of 
his  own  language.  He  cannot  with 
certainty  distinguish  a  compound  word 
from  a  simple  one,  a  derivative  from 
a  primitive,  an  exotic  from  one  of 
native  growth.  Wherever,  therefore, 
a  philological  comparison  with  thean* 
dent  languages  has  been  attempted, 
either  in  England  or  in  Germany,  by 
those  who  knew  no  Teutonic  Ian* 
guage  but  their  vernacular  tongue, 
their  speculations  have  been  always 
unsuccessful,  and  often  ludicrous.  In 
order  fo  obtain  the  proper  point  of 
view  from  which  the  Teutonic  for- 
mations can  be  compared  with  the 
classical,  we  must  gain  the  vantage- 
ground  afibrded  by  the  most  ancient 
of  the  Teutonic  chain,  and  thence  di- 
rect our  observations  to  the  most 
primitive  of  the  remoter  languages. 

The  Gothic,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  its  being  the  oldest  Teu- 
tonic language  known,  has  the  signal 
advantage  of  exhibiting  its  elemenrs, 
its  vowels  as  well  as  its  consonants,  in 
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a  shape  at  once  the  most  authentic 
and  the  most  uniform :  and  to  this 
standard  it  is  always  best  to  refer  the 
other  Teutonic  languages  before  we 
compare  them  with  those  of  an  earlier 
date.  Unfortunately  the  literary  mo- 
numents of  the  Gothic,  are  too  limited 
to  furnish  us  with  the  counterparts  or 
roots  of  all  or  even  the  greater  part  of 
modern  vocables.  But  in  the  absence 
of  this  direct  assistance,  we  are  gene- 
rally enabled  to  supply  the  defect  by 
the  laws  of  mutual  comparison  among 
the  later  languages :  and  if  we  have  a 
given  word  in  any  two  or  three  even 
of  the  most  modern  Teutonic  forms, 
it  is  seldom  difficult  to  approximate  to 
what  it  must  or  would  have  been  ac- 
cording to  its  Gothic  type.  The  pre- 
caution we  have  in  this  respect  recom- 
mended, of  recurring  to  the.  most 
ancient  Teutonic  form  in  the  first  in- 
stance, is  but  ill  observed  by  rash  or 
inexperienced  philologers:  but  it  is 
never  omitted  with  impunity. 

Let  us  now  endeavour  to  explain 
some  of  the  leading  principles  on 
which  this  part  of  the  science  seems 
to  be  founded. 

The  single  and  short  vowels  of  a 
language  are  alone  considered  to  be 
primitive ;  its  long  vowels  and  diph- 
thongs are  regarded  as  derivative. 
The  explanation,  therefore,  of  any 
system  of  vowels,  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  prosody.  But  in  modem 
languages  great  uncertainty  and  con- 
fusion has  here  been  introduced ;  and 
for  this  reason  among  others,  it  be> 
comes  necessary  to  recur  to  the  ancient 
forms  of  Teutonic  speech  in  which  the 
rhythmical  quantity  of  the  vowels  was 
for  the  most  part  settled  and  certain. 

The  primitive  vowels  of  the  Indo- 
Teutonic  languages  are  considered  to 
be  three  in  number,  &,  i,  u  ;  pro- 
nounced nearly  after  the  Italian  fashion. 
The  other  vowels,  whether  short  or 
long,  are  held  to  be  modifications  of 
these.  It  is  doubtful  if  this  division 
u  founded  in  universal  nature :  but  it 
seems  to  be  observable  in  the  family 
of  languages  which  we  are  here  con- 
sidering. The  three  vowels  above 
enumerated  are  the  only  primitive 
vowels  in  Sanscrit  and  Gothic  ;  and  in 
the  remaining  langpiages  there  seems  a 
law  or  tendency,  according  to  which 
all  the  other  vowel  sounds  seek  to 
range  themselves  under  one  or  other 
of  three  sections  corresponding  to  the 
three  simple  vowels  we  have  mentioned. 
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All  the  roots  of  words,  as  appear- 
iog'  in  their  purest  moDOsyllabic  form, 
are  necessarily  ebaraeterified  by  one  or 
other  of  these  three  vowels ;  and  in  the 
perfection  of  this  theory,  the  vowel 
which  characterises  a  root  in  any  one 
lan^age,  onglit  to  remain  its  charac- 
teristic in  all  the  cognate  languages 
into  which  it  may  pass,  subject  always 
to  such  known  and  definite  modifica- 
tions as  the  Towels  are  found  to  admit 
witliont  changing  their  essential  na- 
ture. The  modifications  of  the  ▼owels 
to  which  we  ha^e  here  alluded,  con- 
sist of  certain    regular  processes  to 
be  afterwards  explained,  by  which 
they  are  severally  augmented,  weak- 
ened,   or    diphthongated.      A   root, 
which  in  Sanscrit  is  characterised  by 
tf,  ought  to  retain  the  same  TOwel, 
in  a  pure  or  modified  form,  in  Greek, 
Gothic,  German,  and  English,  and  so 
also  of  i  and  t/.     To  a  great  extent, 
accordingly,  a  uniformity  in  preserving 
the  radi<^  vowel  through  the  different 
languages  is  found  to  prevail ;  though 
there  are  anomalies,  real  or  apparent, 
which  break  in  upon  the  rule.     But 
these  are  much  less  numerous  (ban 
they  appear :  they  generally  occur  in 
circumstances  where  the  word  or  lan- 
guage exhibiting  them  has  otherwise 
been  corrupted;  and  in  many  cases 
they  vanish  altogether  before  a  more 
searching  examination  into  the  facts. 
It  is  thought  that  even  the  slight  and 
soperficial  explanations  which  we  are 
about  to  offer,  will  give  clearness  and 
consistency  to  much  that  may  formerly 
have  appeared  to  our  readers  capri- 
cious and  obscure. 

We  shall  now  notice  the  three  pri- 
mitive vowels  A,  I,  U,  in  their  order. 
lb  Of  these,  the  vowel  A  is  the  most 
important  and  remarkable,  both  from 
the  frequency  of  its  occurrence,  and 
the  multiplicity  of  its  modifications. 
The  roots  characterised  by  this  vowel 
are,  in  all  the  Indo- Teutonic  lan- 
guages, the  most  numerous  of  any.  It 
seems  the  most  easy  to  our  lips,  and 
the  most  agreeable  to  our  ear.  Its 
diversity  also  in  point  of  aspect  or 
utterance,  is  peculiar;  and  we  are 
tempted  to  say  of  it,  analogously  to 
what  has  been  said  of  the  colour  of 
green,  that  it  imitates  in  its  various 
changes  all  the  shades  of  sound,  from 
the  lightest  and  liveliest  to  the  most 
deep  and  sombre. 

A  most  important  law  for  compara- 
tive philology  has  here  been  announced 


by  Bopp.  "  The  Sanscrir,"  he  ob- 
serves, **  has  no  short  e  and  o,  or  at 
least  no  letters  for  these  sounds  ;  and 
its  short  a  is  represented  in  cognate 
Greek  words  for  the  most  part  by  f, 
more  rarely  by  o,  and  least  frequently  by 
«."  It  will  not  from  this  proposition 
be  inferred,  that  there  is  no  distinction 
between  the  Greek  vowels  «,<,«;  but 
the  circumstance  that  these  different 
vowels  indiscriminately  represent  one 
simple  sound  in  so  important  a  cognate 
language  as  the  Sanscrit,  entitles  us  to 
believe  that  a  peculiar  affinity  subsists 
between  them.  Whether  it  is  to  be 
explained  by  supposing  a  finer  and 
more  chromatic  subdivision  of  sounds 
in  the  Greek,  or  a  scantier  vocalic 
alphabet  in  the  Sanscrit,  the  existence 
of  the  rule  is  of  obvious  value  in  con^ 
firming  the  close  connexion  of  these 
vowels  with  each  other,  and  enabling 
us  to  compare  them  with  sounds  of 
the  same  class  in  other  kindred  lan- 
guages. We  shall  offer,  by  way  of 
illustration,  a  few  examples  where  the 
Sanscrit  a  passes  into  each  of  the 
Greek  vowels  we  have  mentioned. 
In  some  of  our  instances  the  Sanscrit 
vowel  is  long ;  but  this  does  not  destroy 
the  affinity,  though  it  disturbs  the  pre- 
cise correspondence. 

We  may  here  observe,  that  in  the 
Latin  language  also  the  short  e  and  o 
are  used  iDdiscriminately  as  belonging 
to  the  A  class,  and  as  corresponding 
to  the  Sanscrit  a.  Our  examples 
shall  include  Latin  as  well  as  Greek 
words. 

The  rule,  we  repeat,  is,  that  the 
Sanscrit  a  corresponds  not  only  to 
the  Greek  and  Latin  a,  hut  also  to 
the  short  e  and  o,  i  and  •,  of  these 
languages.  We  have  various  in- 
stances of  this  in  the  numerals  of  these 
different  languages.  Thus,  the  San- 
scrit panchan,  five,  corresponds  to  the 
Greek  o'ivti  •  shash,  six,  to  the  Greek 
i£,  and  Latin  sex;  saptan^  seven,  to 
irra  aud  septem'i  ashtan,  eight, to  •kt», 
octo;  nawan,  nine,  to  ir-yir*,  andnovem  ; 
dafon,  ten,  to  2<»«  and  decern.  Many 
miscellaneous  words  may  likewise  be 
noticed.  DantO'S,  the  Sanscrit  for  a 
tooth,  assumes  in  Greek  an  internal  ; 
in  «-}»(,  «-^«>'«'«f,  besides  prefixing  a 
voweL  In  Latin  it  takes  the  e,  in 
dens,  dentis,  Pada-s,  S.  for  a  foot,  un- 
dergoing the  same  changes,  becomes 
«'»r,  r*}9r ;  pes,  pedis,  Naman,  S.  for 
a  name,  seems  to  correspond  to  •-uf^m^ 
88  much  as  to  nomen,  though  we  sus** 
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pect  that  thU  vocable^  which  b  found 
with  little  difference  in  all  the  Indo- 
Teutonic  languages^  is  referable  to  a 
double  root ;  the  Greek  ftfit,  or  Gothic 
niman  on  the  one  handy  and  the  Latin 
no8co,  for  gnosco,  on  the  other.  The 
resemblance  between  the  different 
words  for  name,  would  thus  be  acciden- 
tal and  not  real.  Mathu,  S.^  a  sweet 
drink,  is  the  Greek  ^i^v.  Dakshina^a^ 
S.*  on  the  right  side,  corresponds  to 
li^tt,  dextef\  Janu-a,  S,,  the  knee^  be- 
comes }»*v,  genu,  Jaau-a,  S»,  birth*  be- 
comes yfos,  y^***,  genua.  Awi-a,  S.,  a 
sheep,  is  «Fif,  ovis,  Nawo'a,  S.,  new,  is 
viftff,  noDua,  Aaihi,  S.*  a  bone*  is 
«#ri*r,  08,  Aalif  S.,  the  third  person 
singular  of  the  substautive  veib,  be- 
comes *f'^*»  eat.  Ad,  S.,  the  root  of  the 
verb  lo  eat*  becomes  i^^t  edo,  Wah, 
S.t  to  carry*  becomes  w»x*f,veho*  Pari, 
S.,  around,  is  the  Greek  ^nft.  Many 
more  such  instances  might  be  given  if 
they  were  necessary.  We  might  also 
give  several  instances  where  the  San- 
scrit a  remains  unchanged  in  Greek  or 
Latin.  We  shall  content  ourselves 
with  one  or  two  of  the  more  remark- 
able. Thus  laghu^a,  S„  light,  slight, 
becomes  in  Greek  i.x«xvf,  without  a 
change  of  the  characteristic  vowel ; 
while  in  Latin  it  laie'Via,  with  a  change 
of  the  d,  into  e.  In  chatur,  S.,  four* 
the  converse  takes  place ;  the  vowel 
remaining  unchanged  in  the  Latin 
gvatuor,  while  it  passes  into  i  in  the 
Greek  rtrra^tt,  with  the  additional 
change  of  the  initial  consonant  from  a 
guttural  to  a  dental.  Ap'u,  S,,  a  tear, 
corresponds  apparently  to  the  Greek 
i»»^v,  and  Latin  lacruma,  where  no 
change  takes  place  in  the  character- 
istic vowel,  but  a  consonant  is  pre- 
fixed ;  being,  however,  a  different  con- 
sonant in  the  two  kindred  tongues. 

The  mutual  connexion  thus  traced 
between  the  Greek  vowels,  «,  t,  •, 
and,  in  like  manner,  between  the  cor- 
responding Latin  vowels,  is  an  im- 
portant elemeut  in  classical  etymology 
itself.  *  In  partiffular,  it  helps  to  ex- 
plain, and  enables  us  with  more  con- 
fidence to  infer,  the  interchange  that 
80  frequently  takes  place  between  t 
and  ;  two  sounds  which  do  not,  at 
first  sight,  appear  to  be  closely  allied, 
but  which  we  thus  know  to  be  united 
together  by  their  common  relation  to 
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the  simple  a.  We  now  see,  in  a 
dearer  light*  the  easy  transition  which 
connects  such  cog  nates  as  the  folloir* 
ing:— A.»y«»,  ^yHi  yfw#,  yo«»;  ywv» 
genu ;  f 'e***  ^H*** »  ^f»««»#  deoeo,  J*£«, 
•dectts  I  (compare*  in  signifioatioOf 
aeem  and  aeemfyt)  »«f  t  novas ;  •*•)«#, 
pediij  rff'iylAf,  spondee;  |«/m««,  doiiio« 
fiCX»f»  brevis ;  f  ^«'«*  oliva*  &e* 

We  may  here  remind  our  readers 
that  an  extensive  class  of  Gre^  verbs 
are  conjugated  upon  the  principle  that 
#,  f ,  •  are  cognate  and  interchange* 
able,  these  different  vowels  being  used 
to  characterise  the  different  parts  of 
the  same  verb.  We  select  a  few  ex- 
amples from  Pott*  and  Donaldson  ;  t 
and  in  some  cases*  where  the  conjuga- 
tion is  incomplete*  supply  the  defeet 
by  referring  to  a  derivative  word. 

Thus,  ^«XX«#,  irr«X«f,  (jTTskif)  ;  /3«A.Am, 

03iX##),  /»i/?«Aiv»«i ;  ri^w,  IT*/**!.,  (T«^«) ; 

Having  thus  shown  the  affinity* 
and,  in  a  certain  sense*  the  identity 
of  the  short  vowels,  k,  e,  6,  in  the 
classical  languages*  we  shall  now  give 
examples  in  which  Greek  and  Latin 
words  with  these  vowels*  are  repre- 
sented by  Teutonic  counterparts  hav- 
ing the  vowel  a.  From  what  has 
been  said*  it  must  be  apparent  that 
such  Teutonic  words  are  as  properly 
allied  to  those  which*  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  have  the  vowels  I  and  5,  as  to 
those  which  have*  as  their  eharacter- 
istic,  the  more  obvious*  but*  in  those 
languages^  the  less  frequent  form  of 
&.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Englirii 
dialects  often  imitate  the  classical 
languages  in  using  o  for  o,  the  o 
being  merely  a  broader  expressioB  of 
the  a. 

Our  readers  will  here^  at  the  same 
time,  remember  the  consonantal  rules 
formerly  explained*  according  to  which 
the  Greek  and  Latin  r  and  )  corre- 
spond to  the  Gothic  k  and  t;  the  Greek 
and  Latin  »  «*,  *,  to  the  Gothio  v* 
TH*  F,  and  the  Greek  and  Latin  x  or 
h,  ^,  f ,  to  the  Gothic  o,  d,  b. 

Keeping  both  sets  of  principles  In 
vie w, then, the  Greek •«-•,  Latin  ab* are 
literally  represented  by  the  Gothic 
AT,  English  off,  of,  Ad,  L.,  isaf  E. 
The  Greek  »*»  is  the  Gothio  aka* 
English  071.    <irhe  classical  M^»f  octo* 


*  Pott'«  Etymologische  Forachtingfen.     2  vols.     Lemgo,  1833-0. 
t  DonaldBon's  I^ew  Cratyltts.     Cambridge,  1839, 
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Are  the  Gothiit  ahtau,  eight,  as  h», 
duo,  are  the  Gkithic  twa,  two.  The 
Greek  •rti,  oyib  L.,  correspond  to  the 
Crothic  AWi,  English  ewe,  the  Gothic 
being  identical  with  the  Sanscrit  att^'-#> 
a  sheep,  already  noticed.  Axx«f ,  alius^ 
is  the  Gothic  alis,  from  which  we 
have  the  English  eise.  A^»if,  are,  are 
in  Gothic  AfiTAit^  to  plonghy  whence 
the  English  Terb  to  ear.  Ay(»t,  ager^ 
give  the  Gothic  akbs>  German  acker, 
English  acre.  Ale,  ah  alendo,  is  not 
onlj  a  good  saying  in  an  old  song> 
but  is  a  plausible  etymology ;  the 
name  of  this  Teutonic  beverage  being 
probably  derived  from  the  Gothic 
ALTAWy  blandic  ci/a,  alere.  0^(0^^  po- 
dezy  is  in  all  likelihood  a  cognate  of 
its  Teutonic  synonyme.  This  etymo- 
logy was  suggested  to  Junius,  by  a 
**  Tir  pereruditus  quidem,  sed  qui  in 
fjusmodi  minutib  nomen  suum  legi 
noluit.'* 

Gelidns,  L.,  corresponds  to  the 
Gothic  KALbs,  English  cold.  We  do 
not  connect  the  Gothic  kaba,  care, 
with  the  Latin  cura,  with  which  it 
truly  corresponds  neither  in  its  cha- 
racteristic Towel  nor  in  its  initial  con- 
sonant. The  Gothic  k  points  to  a 
Latin  g,  and  the  probable  cognate 
seems  to  be  ger-o  or  gra-Tis,  which  li- 
terally agree  with  our  care  in  the  radi- 
cal Towels  and  consonants,  as  well  as 
in  tho  signification ;  the  Teutonic  kara 
signifying  originally  not  so  much  dili- 
gence or  caution,  as  grief,  heaviness^ 
conoem.  Care,  chary ,  charge,  cargo , 
carry,  seem  all  connected  with  each 
other,  and  with  gero  and  gravis.  The 
Latin  capio  in  all  probabUity  answers 
to  the  Gothic  hatyan,  though  this 
means  more  peculiarly  to  lift,  raise, 
heave.  The  Saxon  hafoc,  a'  hawk, 
seems  a  curious  modification  of  the 
Latin  capax,  to  which  it  literally  cor- 
responds, haying  the  idea,  apparently^ 
of  the  seizer,  CoUum,  L . ,  correspo  n  ds 
to  the  Gothic  rals,  old  English 
haUe,  Calamus,  L.,  to  halm,  £.  The 
Gothic  HAN  A,  a  cock,  the  masculine 
of  the  English  hen,  is  generally  re- 
ferred to  the  Latin  cano,  as  meaning 
the  singer,  (sub  galli  cantum,)  in  the 
tame  way  as  gallus,  L.^  is  connected 
either  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  galan, 
to  sing,  whence  the  last  syllable  of 
our  nightingale:  or  igore  regularly 
with  the  Islandic  kalla,  to  call.  Cory. 
Ins,  L.,  is  possibly  the  prototype  of 
the  English  hazle,  the  r  being  frc- 
qocDtiy  interehauged  with  9,  and  the 
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other  letters  agreeing,  (c^an^^r,  or 
ttm^rt^st,  seems  to  be  the  Gothic  har- 
Dt7S,  hard.  The  Greek  ;t:«^»  is  almost 
literally  the  old  Saxon  galla,  EngKsh 
aall.  If  its  Yocalism  be  regular,  it 
has  nothing  to  do  with  x^**t  x^^^^s 
which  is  a  root  in  v  or  u.  XvXn,  gall, 
is  probably  a  cognate  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  gealo,  English  yellow,  the  bile 
being  so  designated  from  its  colour. 
From  the  same  circumstance  of  their 
colour,  may  be  derived  the  names  of 
the  yellow  metals,  x*^**f  iu  Greek, 
and  gold  in  the  Teutonic  languages. 
Hortus,  L.,  is  the  Gothic  cards,  Eng- 
lish garden,  Hostis,  L.,  is  the  Gotliic 
oasts,  English  guest,  Hasta,  L.,  is 
probably  the  Gothic  gazds,  English 
yard,  a  rod. 

£imx(v  agrees  with  the  Gothic  tagrs, 
a  tear.  ^»fiatt,  domo,  is  literally  the 
Gothic  tamyan,  to  tatne.  Dens,  L., 
•«.)«vf,  Sanscrit  dantas,  correspond  to 
the  Danish  and  Dutch  land,  of  which 
the  English  tooth  is  a  modification  on 
principles  peculiar  to  the  Saxon  dia- 
lects. Tego,  tectum,  L.,  agree  with 
the  Islandic  MoA,  theEnglish  thatch,  the 
German  dach,  decken.  Torqueo,  L., 
which  seems  identical  with  the  Greek 
«'{««'•'»  gives  the  English  throio,  Scotch 
thraw,  German  drehen,  though  it 
should  be  observed,  that  in  the  Tea- 
tonic  words  the  vowel  is  long,  oa^^uf 
is  the  English  dare,  Traho,  L.,  which 
seems  to  be  for  thraho,  the  dental  as- 
pirate being  deficient  in  Latin,  agrees 
with  the  Saxon  dragan,  to  draw  or 
drag,  German  tragen. 

Yia-m^^  pater  L.,  undergoes  scarcely 
any  change  in  the  Gothic  padar,  Eng. 
lish^^A^.  tX»i-iiuf  is  a  less  simple 
cognate  of  the  Gothic  faran,  to  fare. 
With  fl-xi***,  plecto,  we  may  probably 
connect  our  oyrnflax,  that  which  may 
be  woven  or  entwined.  Compare  the 
GermKn  flechten,  to  entwine.  Follis, 
L.,  is  the  Gothic  balgs,  whence  5e//o2t'«, 
E.  Par,  L.,  is  the  Gothic  baris,  Eng- 
Ibh  hear  or  barley,  ♦•>»#,  connected 
with  ^'i**',  seems  the  Anglo- Saxon 
Bana,  nex,  interfector;  as  self  bona, 
a  self- slayer,  airo^afmt ;  hence  the 
English  bane, 

Longus,  L.|  is  the  Gothic  laggs, 
English /off^.  Margo,  L.,  is  apparently 
the  Gothic  mark  a,  a  border,  Eng- 
lish  march.  Mare,  L.,  is  the  Gothic 
MAREi,  a  sea  or  lake,  English  mere, 
and  the  first  syllable  of  memtaid. 
o.ftfia  is  probably  the  Gothic  namo$ 
English  name,    Ofi0$  is  UteraUy  th^ 
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Gothic  SAM  At  English  same,  ^kotcs 
seems  .the  Gothic  skadus,  Englisii 
shadow.  'Sn^itf,  with  an  added  coo- 
sonanti  gives  probably  the  Saxon  stare, 
English  and  German  stark, 

Vehiculums  woxnfit'h  correspond  to 
the  Teutonic  waggon.  If  »fi^mx.»t 
had  a  prefixed  digamma,  it  may  be 
connected  with  the  Gothic  wamba 
English  t£;om^,  Scotch  wame;  or  the 
root  of  WAMBA  may  be  better  found  in 
the  first  syllable  of  the  Latin  ven-ter« 
an  n  being  interchanged  with  an  m  for 
the  sake  of  euphony.  Vomo  and  i^im 
have  probably  an  affinity. 

These  instances^  we  think^  will  suf- 
fice to  show  the  correspondence  of 
the  Teutonic  a  indiscriminately  with 
the  classical  &,  e,  6, 

We  may  here  take  an  opportunity 
to  explain  the  very  peculiar  relation 
which  subsists  between  the  Teutonic 
letters  a  and  e.  In  all  of  the  Teu- 
tonic languages,  except  the  Gothic, 
there  exists  a  remarkable  law,  effect- 
ing what  the  Germans  call  kn  um' 
lout,  meaning  a  certain  variation  or 
deflection  of  sound,  produced  upon 
the  natural  vowel  of  one  syllable  by 
the  vowel  of  the  succeeding  syllable. 
The  vowel  which  most  generally  oper- 
ates to  produce  this  change  is  the 
vowel  t,  or  its  cognate  y;  and  its  ef- 
fect, when  it  follows  a  syllable  of 
which  a  is  the  radical  vowel,  is  to 
change  the  a  into  tf.  This  very  sin- 
gular rule  is  often  seen  to  hold  where 
the  original  t  or  y  of  the  second  syl- 
lable has  disappeared,  or  been  dis- 
guised, and  where  the  only  trace  of  it 
is  fouad  in  the  change  which  has  been 
produced  upon  the  radical  a  of  the 
preceding  syllable.  As  already  said, 
this  effect  is  not  produced  in  Gothic, 
where  we  see  the  vowels  of  both  syl- 
lables in  their  original  state.  The 
effect  of  the  rule,  we  repeat,  as  appli- 
cable to  the  vowel  a,  is  to  change  it 
into  an  e  in  all  the  languages,  except 
the  Gothic,  wherever  the  syllable 
that  follows  it  contained  originally  an 
I  or  y.  We  give  a  few  examples. 
The  succeeding  i  has  been  seldom  re- 
tained in  English,  though  it  has  pro- 
duced its  effect  on  the  preceding  syl- 
lable. 

Badi,  lectus,  is  in  English  bed: 
NATx,  rete,  is  in  English  net :  halya, 
hades,  is  the  English  hell:  batiza, 
melior,  is  the  English  better :  batists, 
is  best:  LAGGiTHA,  longitudo,  is  the 
English  length,  in  which  wo  can  thus 


understand  (he  change  of  vowel  as 
compared  with  long.  Thus  also 
SALTAN,  tradere,  to  sell;  aryak, 
arare,  to  ear,  A  number  of  causal 
verbs  in  English,  characterised  by  the 
vowel  e,  have  in  this  mauner  arisen 
from  roots  in  a,  by  the  addition  in 
Gothic  of  they  before  the  sign  of  the 
infinitive.  It  is  by  means  mainly  of 
that  Y,  that  the  Gothic  forms  its  tran- 
sitive verbs.  Thus  latyan,  tardare, 
from  LATS,  tardus,  to  make  late,  to  kt 
or  hinder,  a  different  word  from 
LETAN,  sinere,  to  let  or  allow.  We 
may  also,  from  the  old  Saxon,  infer 
FALL-YAN,  dejiccrc,  to  make  to  fall, 
to  fell,  which  is  perhaps  a  cognate  of 
the  Latin  pello. 

We  have  now  been  considering  the 
vowel  a  as  a  short  sound,  and  have 
noticed  some  of  the  various  forms  it 
assumes  in  that  character.  We  have 
something  more  to  say  as  to  the  at- 
tenuations of  which  it  is  susceptible  in 
the  Teutonic  languages;  but  before 
proceeding  to  this  more  'complicated 
part  of  the  subject,  we  think  it  con- 
venient to  enquire  in  what  manner,  in 
the  different  affiliated  languages,  the 
vowel  we  have  been  considering  is 
capable  of  being  extended  from  a 
short  to  a  long  sound. 

For  the  most  part,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, more  particularly  in  regard  to 
the  Teutonic  languages,  that  the  ra- 
dical a  is  not  convertible  into  a  pro- 
per diphthong.  It  is  only  lengthened 
by  a  reduplication  or  prolongation 
of  itself.  The  Sanscrit  mode  of 
producing  this  effect,  is  simply  by 
doubling  the  sound  of  a.  The 
Greek,  except  in  peculiar  dialects, 
generally  employs  an  %  to  represent 
the  long  a.  The  Latin  uses  the  long 
a,  but  sometimes  also  employs  a  long 
e.  The  Gothic  has  no  long  a  in  its 
alphabet.  In  order  to  lengthen  the  a, 
therefore,  it  sometimes  employs  Its  s, 
which  is  always  a  long  sound.  But, 
more  frequently  for  the  same  purpose, 
it  employs  the  o,  which  is  also  uni- 
formly a  long  sound. 

The  observation  made  by  Bopp, 
that  the  Gothic  o  is  equivalent  to  a 
long  A,  and  consequently  identical 
with  the  Greek  n,  as  well  as  with 
the  Latin  a,  is  of  the  utmost  moment 
in  comparative  philology.  In  refer- 
ence to  the  !nore  recent  languages, 
the  Gothic  o  corresponds,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  accented  o, 
and  in  most  cases  to  the  English  oo ; 
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and»on  the  other  hand,  to  the  Old 
Gennan  uo,  and  to  the  New  German 

lODgU. 

Let  na  now  noHoe  the  importance 
of  thla  mle  in  etTmologlcal  enquiries. 
It  is  generally  acknowledged^  that  the 
Greek  /Mm  ia  a  eognate  of  onr  word 
Moon.  The  old  school  of  enquirers 
would  haye  told  us  to  hefieve  in  that 
proposition,  in  ^te  of  the  dwersify  of 
the  vowels.  ^  The  new  school  teaches 
us  to  adopt  it  the  more  readily,  on  ac- 
eoont  of  the  identity  of  the  vowels. 
The  Saxon  ntona,  and  the  Greek  f4nnf 
are  iiieraity  the  same  in  the  radical 

S  liable.  The  long  o,  which  is  the 
Dgllsh  0O9  is  a  regular  Teutonic 
form  of  repreaenting  a  long  a  or  n. 
The  Teutonic  languages  are  not  nni* 
form  in  their  mode  of  constructing  the 
word  moan,  the  Gothic  giving  it  with 
along  E^whiph  the  Icelandic  converts 
into  a  long  a.  Thus  mbna,  Gothic ; 
m6na»  A.  Saxon ;  mani,  Icelandic.  But 
whether  it  be  a  long  a,  e,  or  o,  we  have 
seen  that  it  is  radically  the  same  thing, 
and  equally  corresponds  to  that  sub- 
division of  vowel  sounds  which  pro- 
duces the  Greek  «» in  the  word  /unn. 
We  have  seen  that  the  Greek  and 
Latin  irmn^  p&ter,  is  converted  with- 
out any  vowel  change  into  the  Teu- 
tonic father.  How  does  the  case 
stand  with  the  name  of  the  other  pa- 
rent ?  M«ni^»  mflter,  forms  in  A.  Saxon 
modor,  O.  German,  muotar ;  English, 
mother;  German,  mutter.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  vowels  in  father  xaA 
wiother  results  from  the  difference  in 
the  prosody  of  pHter  and  mater,  though 
the  proper  prosody  in  the  English 
mother  IS  scarcely  perceptible,  or  is 
only  traceable  in  the  difference  of 
vowel. 

The  fact  that  00  is  equal  to  aa, 
and  consequently  to  the  Greek  n, 
affords  a  satis&ctory  explanation  of 
the  relation  which  so  manifestly  sub- 
nsts  in  English  between  00  and  ee ; 
that  is,  between  the  loog  a  and  the 
long  e.  We  now  cease  to  wooder  at 
the  near  affioitv  between  hrood  and 
breed,  btood  and  bleed,  food  xadfeed, 
foot  and  feet,  doom  and  deem,  &c. 
These  words,  in  fact,  have  an  inter- 
relalton,  nearly  though  not  quite  the 
same  as  that  of  xiy«  and  ^•y»sy  pedis 
and  wsi»f,  which  we  before  remarked. 
We  have  already  explained  what 
is  meant  by  the  German  term  urn. 
taut,  by  means  of  which  an  a  in  one 
syllable  is  changed  into  an  e  where  it 
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was  originally  followed  by  an  i  f)Ty 
in  a  succeedmg  syllable. 

Now,  in  A.  S^on,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  the  long  e  is  the  umlaut 
of  the  long  5;  being  produced  by  the 
operation  of  an  origmal  t  oryin  a 
succeedung  syllable.  In  die  case  of 
those  verbs  where  the  00  is  converted 
into  ee,  the  change  is  the  result  of  an 
original  infinitive  in  tan  ;  bdng,  as 
we  have  already  said,  the  common 
Gothic  form  of  the  transitive  or  causal 
verb.  Thus  the  verb  feed  h  formed 
upon  the  nowi  Jbod,  having  original- 
ly been  fodyan,  which  is  the  Gothic 
and  old  Saxon  verb,  but  varied  in  A. 
Saxon  by  means  of  the  umlaut  or  in- 
fluence of  the  y  into  f(^d-an,  to  feed  or 
give  food.  The  fact  that  ee  is  the 
umlaut  of  00,  assists  us  in  proving  that 
00  is  equivalent  to  aa ;  for  as  the  sin- 
gle e  is  the  umlaut  of  the  single  a,  so 
ee  should  be  the  umlaut  of  aa.  But 
this  is  its  precise  position  in  relation 
to  00,  which  we  have  already  identified 
with  the  double  a  on  other  grounds. 

Let  us  now  give  some  examples  of 
the  English  long  o  and  e  correspond- 
ing to  the  Latin  a  or  Greek  n. 

Thus,  as  /Mnr-q  is  the  A.  Saxon 
m6na,  English  mqon,  so  ^nr-^r,  consi- 
lium, seems  the  Gothic  moths,  A. 
Saxon m6d,  English  moocf.  The  Greek 
hivs,  Latin  sua-vis  (for  suad-vis?) 
Sanscrit  swAd-us,  is  literally  the  Eng- 
lish sweet,  old  Saxon  swol-i,  O. 
English  sole.  The  Latin  fr&ter 
is  the  Gothic  brothab,  English  bro^ 
ther,  in  the  same  way  as  mflter  is 
mother.  Ffigus,  L.,  ^nya,  is  the 
Teutonic  beech;  which  again  is  un- 
doubtedly related  to  the  slightly  di- 
versified form  of  booh,  though  by  what . 
Unk  of  signification  is  not  quite  clear. 
irnXn,  a  pillar  or  erection,  is  nearly 
identical  m  formation  as  it  is  connect- 
ed  in  meaning  with  the  Gothic  stols, 
a  throne  or  stool.  If  there  is  no  bet- 
ter etymology  for  the  Latin  vfttes, 
for  we  do  not  think  it  connected  with 
the  Greek  ^«rii#,  we  beg  to  suggest 
the  Gothic  wods,  furens,  with  which 
it  corresponds  almost  literally  in  form» 
and  not  very  remotely  in  signification. 
Vates  in  this  view  would  resemble  the 
Greek  /imvrtt,  Rad-ix,  L.,  is  the  Eng-  ' 
lish  root.  Keen,  E.,  seems  little  else 
than  a  transposition  of  gn&-vus,  L. 

But  it  frequently  happens,  that  in 
words  which  ace  mutually  allied  in  the 
classical  and  Teutonic  languages,,  the 
vowels  are  different  in  quantity,  though 
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agreeing  in  character.  Thus,  a  short 
a,  t,  0  In  the  Greek  or  Latin^  will 
have  a  lopg  a,  e,  or  o  in  the  Teutonic 
forms;  a  change  which,  though  it 
places  the  words  at  a  greater  d|s- 
isnce  flrom  each  other,  yet  connecb 
them  hj  a  tiear  affinity. 

Thus,  pes,  pedis,  L.,  r»^,  flr»l#p,  are 
characterised  by  short  rowels  of  the 
class  a.  The  Teutonic  form  of  the 
word  has  lengthened  the  Yowel  to  a 
long  a,  but  without  making  any  other 
change  upon  it.  The  Gothic  form  oi 
the  long  A  we  have  already  seen  is  o, 
a  circumstance  which  enables  us  to 
see  the  near  connexion,  though  not 
the  absolute  identity  of  pes,  pedis,  and 
wtff, «-«»«?,  with  the  uothfcFftT-us, Eng- 
lish/ooT.  The  change  ip  the  English 
plural  feet,  is  a  further  illustration  of 
the  affinity  of  all  these  vowels.  Foot, 
in  the  singular,  seems  in  form  more  a 
lengthening  of  the  Greek  «••>«; ;  while 
feet,  the  plural,  seems  a  lengthening  of 
the  Latin  pedis.  But  all  of  them,  in 
truth,  are  mere  varieties  of  the  short 
and  long  a.  The  Sanscrit,  it  may  be 
observea,  seems  to  have  a  double  form 
dfpada,  one  short  and  the  other  long, 
with  nearly  the  same  meaning.  The 
classical  languages  have  followed  the 
short  form,  while  the  Teutonic  have 
adopted  the  lons^ ;  but  the  affinity  be- 
tween  them  all,  both  in  vowels  and 
consonants,  is  near  and  undoubted. 

The  Greek  wetu  may,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  consonant,  be  lengthened  into 
the  'Exig\\%\i  food, feed,  Pft-nis,  L.,  has 
the  long  vowel  with  a  different  termi- 
liation.  Pd-po,  pal-ma,  L.,  seem  radi- 
cally relatea  to  the  English  feel,  O. 
Saxon ^/-lan,  the  a  being  lengthened 
into  ee  or  6,  Gi^<;  is  lengthened  into 
the  Teutonic  forms  of  doom  SLuddeem, 
Sat-  iare,  L.,  seems  the  root  of  the  Eng- 
lish sootJie  with  a  lengthened  vowel. 
The  Gothic  sOth-yan  is  translated 
saiurare.  Calx,  L.,  has  a  long  vowel 
in  the  English  heel.  Gelidus  and 
gelu,  L.,  which  produce  the  simple 
KALDs,  cold,  ha^e  their  vowels  also 
lengthened  into  the  English  cool,  and 
the  Shaksperian  "  keel  the  pot," 
meaning,  to  make  cool. 

From  the  connexion  above  explain- 
ed between  a  and  oo,  the  one  being 
merely  a  longer  form  of  the  other, 
we  are  enabled  to  understand  the  re- 
lation which  subsists  between  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  certain  Teutonic  verbs 
which  have  the  vowel  a  in  their  radi- 
cal shape,  Thus;  take,  took ;  for-Mohe^ 


for-sooh ;  shake,  shook,  &c.  When  we 
know  that  in  these  instances  the  pre- 
terite differs  from  the  present  merely 
in  the  length  of  the  same  vowel*  the 
apparent  anon&aly  of  the  change  ia  at 
once  removed.  We  see  that  taMe  ami 
to<^  in  this  view  resemble  each  other 
exactly  as  llffo,  legi«  L.,  ftgo^  fgi. 
This  subject,  however,  we  mer^y  no- 
lice  incidentaliy  at  present,  as  it  seems 
to  deserte  a  separate  consideration. 

Hitherto  we  think  that  matters  ap« 
pear  to  be  regular  and  simple.  We 
have  seen  the  correspondence  of  tho 
short  Sanscrit  a  to  the  classical »,  9,; 
and  to  the  Teutonic  &  and  ^ ;  as  well 
as  of  the  long  Sanscrit  a  to  the  Greek 
s,  and  Latin  ft,  and  to  tiie  Teutonic  6 
or  00,  and  e  or  ee.  All  these,  so  fkr 
as  we  have  seen,  are  iaithfhl  and  in- 
telligible varieties  of  the  short  and 
long  a. 

We  must  now,  however,  make  a 
flirther  advance  in  our  course,  which 
will  lead  us  into  more  tangled  pathsj 
where  we  perceive  the  beginning  of 
that  confhsion  to  which  it  is  so  difficult 
to  find  a  clue,  and  which  we  do  not 
pretend  that  we  can  fhlly  unravel. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Latin  lan« 
guage  often  employs  its  short  e  and  o 
to  represent  those  words  which  seem 
properl  V  to  belong  to  the  vowel  a.  But 
the  Latin  carries  this  diversity  a  step 
ihrther.  Not  satisfied  with  thie  range 
of  subdivision  thus  afforded,  ft  loves  to 
modulate  its  a  syllables  on  the  one 
hand,  so  as  to  soften  them  into  the 
sound  of  I,  and  on  the  other  to  expand 
them  into  that  of  tr.  Thus  while^- 
tus,  captus,  become  in  eompositioil  th- 
fectus,  inceptus,  withont  implying  any 
inherent  iteration  in  the  nature  of 
the  syllable,  and  while  ctqmt  produces 
biceps,  and  cano,  tuhicen,  there  are 
other  forms  of  the  same  or  similar  roots, 
in  which  t^e  a  passes  also  into  an  t. 
Thus^cio,  confieio;  capio,  eoncipio; 
tango,  contingo;  caput,  occiput;  cano, 
concino :  tubicen,  tubicinis,  &c.  Com- 
pare also  amicus,  inimicus;  ratut, 
irritus.  Agnis,  S.,  fire,  becomes  ignis; 
ofi^^os,  Gr.,  becomes  imher.  Again, 
the  a  sound,  or  its  eouivalents,  may 
pass  also  into  «.  Tnus  calco,  con^ 
culco :  salsut,  insulsus ;  tabema,  con* 
tubemium:  e*»nx$t,scoptUu8:  mfitXy»t, 
•i«»xy«f ,  mulgeo,  &e.  We  have  ex- 
amples of  several  steps  of  this  grada- 
tion in  the  following  words;  saRo, 
exsiiio,  salto,  exsulto;  capio,  anceps, 
€fucipi8,  aucvpis,  auct^ium,    A  eom- 


parifon  of  two  iMmllal  trordsin  Latis 
«Bd  Sanicrit,  willilliiftrate  the  tvum 
lion  wo  aro  now  diiciiBsiog*  2>ta4- 
fi^j  tho  Sanaorlt  ft>r  a  bero,  or  gioat 
man*  ia  obfiooaly  tho  aamo  word 
with  tho  Latin  rftawiMf .  But  in  tho 
000  oaao  tho  ahort  towoI  aonnd  in 
oach  ajUahlo  haa  remained  uniform  i 
while  in  tho  other  it  asnunea  three 
different  ahapet»  ali  differing  from  the 
original  and  yet  probably  ali  mere 
Tariationa  of  the  aamo  modeL  Tho 
Greek  ctv^f,  in  relation  to  antfliief, 
afforda  n  oiNnparlaon  of  two  lanfnaff  ea 
which  are  each  fond  of  diToriity^  out 
whieh  prodnce  it  in  aaomowhat  diffo* 


It  will  he  nnderatood  that  the  ez- 
amplea  of  i  and  u  in  Latin,  which  we 
hoTo  jnat  noUoed»  are  not  oonaidered 
'  u  exhibiting  the  proper  Towela  of 
theee  denommationsy  in  the  lame  war 
aathey  oeenr  in  theee  worda  to  which 
Ih^  radiealJy  belong.  They  are  ra« 
ther  r^arded  as  enppotititions  forme, 
whieh»  in  the  poverty  of  alphabetical 
•igne»  tho  Towel  a  hae  borrowed  from 
ita  nmghbonn,  to  expreae  eome  of  ita 
own  more  enbtle  snbaiYiaione  |  and  in 
regard  to  which,  under  the  influence 
of  written  eharaetere,  we  have  been 
indnced  to  forget  th^  origin  in  their 
outward  appearanee.  It  ia  the  part 
of  phflology,  and  eepeelally  of  that 
bniieh  of  it  which  takes  a  compara- 
tire  Tiew  of  langrnage,  to  distinguiBh 
theee  equirocal  or  fidladous  scunda 
from  others  which  correctly  indieate 
their  real  natore.  Ifany  one,  knowing 
only  ibm  eompound  eontrngo  without 
the  eimplo  UmgOf  were  to  speculate  on 
its  radical  form,  he  might  at  first  be 
iadined  to  oonriderthe  vowel  t  as  Ita 
proper  charecteriBtlc }  but  the  deriva- 
tives eoftaaclirt  and  ew/Ua^han  would 
require  another  hypothesis.  The  La« 
tin  mai^^eo,  in  like  manner,  would  ap* 
pear  to  Indicate  a  root  in  « ;  but  the 
Greek  mfuxym  would  lead  to  the  sus- 
picMHi  that  the  »  was  merely  acciden- 
tal or  apparent. 

We  have  thus,  tiien,  arrived  at  the 
enunciation  of  another  important  rule, 
or  rather  an  important  irregularity  in 
philoleay,  that  in  certain  situation^ 
depending  apparentiy  more  on  en- 
pheoy  than  on  any  other  reason,  these 
words  whieh  appear  to  be  radically 
characterised  by  the  cognate  or  iden. 
tieal  Towels  ft»  ll»  o,  assume  a  fictitious, 
and,  as  the  Germans  would  call  it,  an 
tmorgank  or  anomalous  t  or  n ;  but 
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of  whieh,  by  indnetion  and  eempail- 
son.  It  is  frfiquentiy  possible  to  deteel 
the  true  nature^  sb  as  to  refer  it  to  its 
proper  source. 

We  shall  not  here  enqube  to  what 
extent  the  Greek  itself  extends  the 
versatility  of  ita  leading  vowel  sounds^ 
so  as  to  employ  an  « or  e,  where  an  «, 
It,  or  e  would  be  the  regular  Ibrm. 
That  both  the  Greek  and  Sanscrit 
occasionally  take  this  lieenie  as  well 
aa  the  Latin,  ia  eertaln.  But  It  is  vm^ 
doubtedly  to  a  mueh  more  limited  ex« 
tent,  andia  so  miieh  an  exception  te 
the  general  rule^  that  wo  need  not 
enter  upon  ita  details. 

We  now  eome  to  oonslder  In  what 
position  Teutonie  languages  atand,  In 
refhrence  to  tho  anomaly  we  hkve  Just 
been  eonsidering. 

According  to  the  most  mature  vlei^ 
of  the  subject  which  wo  can  arrive  a^ 
the  Gothie  language  has  a  tendency 
to  diversify  the  sound  of  e  in  a  manned 
shnilar  to  what  Is  effected  in  Greek 
by  the  use  of  the  i  and  •;  but  it  is 
only  enabled  to  do  so  bv  an  Improper 
use  of  the  i  and  «•  such  as  oeeurs  in 
extensively  in  the  Latin.  The  Gothic 
has  no  short  a  or  o.  It  uses  these  cha% 
racters  only  to  express  long  sounds. 
It  was  necessary,  therefbre,  either  that 
it  should  confine  itself  to  one  unchan* 
ging  sound  of  a,  or  that  it  should  re- 
sult to  expedients  fbr  expressing  tho 
modulations  whieh  are  represented  by 
the  Greek  i  and  * ;  and  none  other  ap- 
peared more  eligible  than  that  into 
which  we  have  seen  the  Latin  fall 
without  the  same  necessity.  It  must 
not  be  supposed  that  any  one  of  the 
three  sounds  we  have  now  referred 
to,  corresponds  uniformly  to  a  fixed 
sound  In  tne  other  languages.  There 
Is  an  apparent  laxity  in  thia  respect 
which  has  not  been  reduced  to  rule. 
We  have  already  seen  examples  of  thd 
Greek  and  Latin  I,  «i  and  5,  being  all 
represented  by  a  Teutonic  a.  Wo 
shall,  on  the  other  hand,  find  Inahy 
eases  where  each  of  them  indlftcrihli^ 
nately  corresponds  to  a  Teutonic  t  o^ 
u  of  the  improper  kmd  which  we  are 
now  noticing.  The  following  compa- 
risons will  lllnetrate  what  wo  have 
said,  and  show  generally  the  preeesa 
of  attenuation  or  subsidence  trhleh  ha4 
taken  place  in  the  vowels. 

The  Irregularity  We  are  tow  con- 
sidering extends  into  all  tiie  Teutonie 
languages ;  but  In  some  of  our  exatn- 
pics  we  shall  seo  a  tendenoj  ut  tfatt 
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more  modern  forms  to  retom  from  the 
Gothic  f  and  u  to  the  original  a. 

The  Sanscrit  chatuPf  quatuor  L.9 
are  weakened  in  Gothic  to  fid- 
wok,  from  which  our  four  has  been 
corrupted.  Panchan,  S.,  and  nrri, 
(infAWi,)  haTO  in  Latin  and  Gothic 
been  weakened  into  quinque  and 
riMFy  contracted  into  the  Saxon  /ive, 
Shash,  S.  and  sex,  L.,  become  in 
English  six,  but  in  Scotch  sax,  with  the 
same  vowel  as  the  Sanscrit.  Sapian 
S;  septem  L.9  subside  into  the  Gothic 
8iBUN>  but  return  in  the  English 
seven  to  the  Latin  vowel.  Nawan  S., 
noyem  L.,  iv-viFa  Greeks  and  nxun 
Gothic  (nine,)  show  the  gradual  sink- 
ing of  the  vowel  as  it  recedes  from  the 
original  type.  In  the  very  same  way 
we  have  JVawas  S.>  novus  L.,  yiF«r 
Gr.  and  niwis  Gothlcy  which  becomes 
in  Englbh  new.  Matkytis  S.«  medius 
L.9  Incomes  in  Gothic  midis,  Eng- 
lish mid.  MiyaXtff  becomes  the  Go- 
thic MiKiLS.  Ego  L.9  becomes  ik, 
I ;  flTfXi;  becomes  filu,  the  Scotch 
Jele^  German  vieL  Buk4/Aat,  a  eupho- 
nic form  for  Box^^ai,  volo^  velle  L. 
becomes  the  English  will.  Janu  S.9 
y*rj  Gr.i  genu  L.,  become  by  a  slight 
transposition  KNiu,  hnee.  rtwf,  gena 
L.9  become  the  Gothic  kinnus^  En* 
glish  chin:  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  as 
yiwt  and  gena*  though  radically  al- 
lied, have  different  shades  of  signifi- 
cation, the  one  rather  meaning  the 
chin  and  the  other  the  cheek,  so  there 
is  a  similar  difference  in  the  meaning 
of  the  Teutonic  vocable,  the  Scandi- 
navian kinn  being  applied  to  the  cheek 
or  jaw,  gena,  while  the  English  chin 
corresponds  to  the  common  meaning 
of  yiwf . 

Examples  of  the  Teutonic  u,  instead 
of  a,  are  not  so  common  except  in  the 
parts  of  verbs.  We  give  a  few  in* 
stances.  It  is  probable  that  the  Latin 
lingua  for  dingua,  is  softened  from  a 
root  in  a.     The  Gothic  has  become 

7u  o,  tongue.  Mors,  mortis,  is  the 
English  urder,  but  German  mord. 
T«x«a»  seems  a  purer  form  both  oftolero 


and  of  Udi;  the  Gothic  has  thulak, 
to  thole,  Scotch;  dulden,  German. 
r%ut,  genus  L,  has  become  the  Gothic 
KUNi,  A.  Saxon  ofn,  English  kin. 

Exactly  as  there  is  in  Greek  a  class 
of  verbs  conjugated  on  the  principle 
of  an  identity  or  affinity  between  «,  i, 
and  • ;  so  also  in  Gothic  there  is  a 
dmilar  class  of  conjugations  construct- 
ed on  the  basis  of  a  similar  Connexion 
between  a,  i,  and  u,  where  these  two 
last  vowels  are  used  ss  modifications 
of  the  first.  Thus,  it  a.,  at,  xtans,  to 
eat,  connected  with  the  Sanscrit  root, 
ad;  Latin,  edo.  Sit  a,  sat,  sitaks, 
to  sit,  connected  with  the  Sansc-rit 
shad,  to  sink ;  Latin,  sedeo.  Nim a, 
NAM,  NUMAKs,  to  take,  connected  pro- 
bably in  origin,  though  not  identical 
in.  meaning,  with  the  Greek  vi^w. 
Compare  also  the  English,  begin,  be'  * 
gon,  begun ;  sing,  sang,  sung,  &c.* 

It  might  be  taken  as  the  fairest  test 
for  determining  that  the  vowels  t  and 
u  are  used  as  improper  forms  of  tho 
Vowel,  and  not  as  radical  characters,  . 
that  they  are  not  employed  as  the  basis 
of  new  modifications,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  they  would  be  if  they  were  pro- 
periy  radicfltl.  Appearing  in  a  tem- 
porary form,  and  serving^  a  temporary 
purpose,  they  should  not  have  a  firm 
enough  foundation  to  become  new 
roots,  susceptible  of  those  ulterior 
changes  to  which,  as  we  shall  after- 
wards see,  the  radical  vowels  1  and  v 
are  regularly  subject.  We  are  in- 
formed, however,  by  Bopp,  that  thero 
are  leases  where  an  improper  i,  in 
Gothic,  derived  from  an  original  a,  in 
Greek  or  Sanscrit,  is  again  dealt  with 
as  if  it  were  a  radical  t,  so  as  to  be 
lengthened  and  formed  into  diphthongs^ 
carrying  it  still  further  from  its  pri- 
mitive form  ;  and  where  this  occurs, 
it  is  one  of  the  sources  of  that  error 
and  confusion  to  which  the  best  sys- 
tem of  philology  must  partially  be 
exposed.  .  But  we  beliove  that  such 
cases  are  rare  as  they  are  undoubt- 
edly anomalous.  According  to  cor- 
rect rules,  and  in  the  absence  of  cor- 


*  The  connexion  of  these  modes  of  conjugation  with  thoM  which  we  before  noticed 
■s  occurring  in  Greek,  i^pears  more  clearly  in  Gothic  conjngations,  where  the  vowel 
is  followed  by  the  letter  a,  in  which  case  the  Gothic  converts  the  vowels  i  and  u  into 
irregular  diphthongf,  but  which  are  yet  intended  to  represent  short  vowde.  Thut^ 
BAiKA,  BAR,  BAUKANSf  to  6ear,  Bgrecs  perrectly  with  the  radical  vowels  of  ftf«,  as  seen 
in  ^«{i«»  and  f  o^it^a.  Baira  and  baurans — bear,  5om,  contain  precisely  the  vowels 
with  which  Ulpbilas  would  have  written  fi^f,  and  ^•^yfjitfot.  A  comparison  of  the 
Gothic  FAiRTAV,  Greek  in^}»t,  of  which  the  Sanicrit  root  iapard,  would  show  the  close 
eorreipondence  between  the  two  languages  in  the  vocalic  changes  of  their  conjugations. 
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mption*  an  ori^^sal  a,  though  deviat- 
ing for  a  time  into  the  short  t  or 
ic,  has  a  constaot  tendency  to  return, 
ajid  evades  all  new  operations  upon 
itself  in  its  borrowed  shape.  It  is 
only  upon  this  footing  that  any  great 
certainty  could  attend  the  researches 
of  comparatiTe  philology ;  and  we  are 
unwilling  to  admit,  that  the  rule  we 
have  now  pointed  out  is  very  fre- 
quently Tiolated»at  least  in  those  ear- 
ner forms  of  every  laoguage  in  which 
parity  of  principle  is  chiefly  to  be 
looked  for. 

We  have  now  considered  the  vowel 
A  in  all  its  modifications,  both  long 
and  short.  Let  us  wind  up  what  we 
have  said,  by  tracing  through  its  va- 
rious changes  two  important  roots 
that  are  widely  difiused  among  the 
whole  family,  and  which  may  serve  as 
examples  of  the  rest. 

The  Sanscrit  root  dam^  signifies  ac- 
tively and  passively  to  tame  or  subdue, 
to  be  tamed  or  subdued.    This  is  a  near 
and  clear  cognate  of  the  Greek  iafi-mt^ 
the   Latin  dom-o,  and  the   Gothic 
TAM-Ta»   I  tame.     But  we  are  in- 
clined also  to  connect  with  this  root 
another  class  of  words  which  seem  to 
be  used  in  a  secondary  sense.     The 
Greek  hft^tt,  I  build,  seems  a  cognate 
of  2«^wu« ;  and  indeed  the  inflexions  of 
the  two  words  run  indistinguishably 
into  each  other,  as  in  2i)/£n««,  hlfOifcmt. 
The  connecting  idea  may  be  that  of 
nbordinaticn^  or  orderly  subserviency . 
The  Gothic  compound  ga-tim.  an,  of 
which  the  preterite  is  ga-tam^  cor- 
rtqionding  respectively  to  ^i/(t«,  M»fui^ 
signifies  in  a  wide  sense  to  be  apt  or 
orderfy.  The  special  meaning  of  ^Yci- 
ing,  or  construction,  found  in  )ifA«)  and 
>»/Mr,  assumes  in  Gothic  the  conjec- 
tnral  form  of  TiM-a?  lignum,  struc- 
tura ;  whence  the  verb  TiM-a-VAN, 
9Ui^%9f^u9y   asdificare.     The    Scotch 
Ummer,  and  German  zimmer,  are  true 
to  the  original  form  of  the  word,  into 
which  some  of  the  Saxon  dialects 
introduce  a  foreign  and  euphonic  b, 
as  in  the  EngUsh  timber.    It  will  be 
observed  that  the   German  zinmer, 
means  not  merely  material  for  build- 
ing,  but  also  a  building  or  apart- 
ment itself,  as  the  A.  Saxon  timber 
also  did,  thus  corresponding  nearly  to 

'  The  Sanscrit  root  tan,  means  io 
spread  or  stretch.  Connected  with 
this  are  the  Greek  rmw-vm  and  ritt^, 
(nv-m^  H-T#f-«y)  as  well  as  the  Latin 


tendo,  and  perhaps  teneo.  Its  cog- 
nate verb  has  been  lost  In  English, 
but  was  in  A.  Saxon  tbenian,  to 
stretch,  and  is  still  preserved  with  the 
same  meaning  in  the  German  deJmen. 
All  those  words  are  regularly  formed 
in  relation  to  each  other,  both  as  to 
vowels  and  consonants,  according  to 
the  types  of  their  respective  languages. 
A  deviation  in  the  vowel  has  taken 
place  in  a  cognate  word  which  we 
shall  now  notice,  but  m  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  one  of  the  rules  we  have 
above  explained.  The  Sanscrit  adjec- 
tive tan-us,  small,  thin,  is  obviously 
the  Latin  tenuis.  There  seem  traces 
also  of  a  Greek  r*vut.  The  Teutonic 
form  has  subsided  into  tbun-is 
whence  the  Icelandic  thunn^r,  A.  Sax*' 
on  ihi/n,  and  English  thin*  Whether 
the  Latin  tone,  and  tonitru,  are  con- 
nected with  this  root,  as  expressing 
the  strongest  possible  tension  or  inten- 
sity of  sound,  we  shall  not  venture  to 
determine ;  though,  if  they  are,  their 
representatives  the  Saxon  thunor  and 
German  donner,  would  then  belong  to 
the  same  family. 

II.  We  come  now  to  consider  the 
vowel  I,  properly  so  considered. 

The  only  change  on  thb  vowel 
which  we  intend  to  notice,  is  that 
which  is  produced  by  the  process 
called  in  Sanscrit  gnna,  and  which 
consists  in  pre-inserting  another  vowel, 
(properly  an  a,)  so  as  to  lengthen  and 
diphthongate  the  t. 

The  term  guna  is  not  familiar  to 
English  ears ;  but  the  thing  designated 
by  it  is  peculiarly  familiar  to  our  lan- 
guage. It  iB  by  means  of  the  guna 
Uiat  the  long  i  assumes  in  English  a 
diphthongal  sound  which  is  unanown 
to  many  continental  nations.  Thus, 
compare  the  Italian  pronunciation  of 
vino  with  our  wine,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  difference  consists  in  our  in- 
terpolation, before  the  t,  of  a  sound  si- 
milar to  a.  This  is  the  guna,  which 
we  may  observe  seems  to  have  been 
but  partially  adopted  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, as  far  at  least  as  the  orthogra- 
phy indicates,  but  which  is  of  constant 
occurrence  in  Greek. 

The  guna  is  produced  in  Sanscrit 
by  the  insertion  of  a  short  a.  In 
Greek,  in  conformity  so  far  with  th* 
principles  already  laid  down,  the  gnnm 
is  effected  by  means  of  •  and  •,  so  as 
to  form  the  diphthongs  u,  m.  It  is 
said  that  a  is  never,  or  at  least  seldom, 
used  for  this  purpose^  the  diphthong 
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m  Muf  4inpklired  to  iadieato  the  radi- 
eal  «i  wi^  ibe  addition  of  aa  irregular 
a&d  generally  »  transposed  u  Thus 
^mw  belongs  to  a  root  in  «,  f «'-» M* 
^«iw.  If «««« &e.|  and  thet  in  the  pre* 
sen  is  adyentitioqs. 

Eumples  of  the  Greek  gana  we 
have  in  the  eonjogationof  many  Greek 
Terbsy  which  are  radieally  eharacter- 
ised  by «.    Thns*  Xj«rs  Kum,  xiXM«r«| 

,  Compare  here  also  the  Greek  w»if§f, 
with  pmmn.  The  Greek  is  gnna'd  by 
the  insertion  of  ot  precisely  as  the 
Snglisb  mn$  as  eompared  with  the 
ItoUapotiio:  and  supposing  the  Latin 
to  be  proaonmsed  in  the  Italian  man-* 
ner»  the  Greek  and  English  would  be 
distingniUbed  from  it  by  the  same  iden- 
tipal  dlfbrenoe. 

.  The  Gothic  has  a  conjugation 
dosely  oorresponding  to  that  of  xtir^^ 
already  notloed.  It  hasf  like  the 
Greek*  two  sunasy  one  with  a,  and 
anoUier,  which  anal0gically  ought  to 
haye  been  with  i ;  bnt,  to  avoid  awk» 
Werdneesf  it  is  written  as  Bx.  We  may 
compare  the  Greek  and  Gothic  elosely 
1^  an  eiAmple.  The  Gothic  cognate 
of  ;.iir#,  thdngh  known  in  other  Teu« 
tonic  languagei^  ib  if  we  remember 
xighty  only  tvaoed  in  the  Gothic 
writings  by  its  deriyatiTea*  But  from 
f^ese  we  can  easily  supply  it.  It  must 
liave  been  thus  ooqjugated,  bnt  ap« 
parenUy  moiB  with  the  neuter  sense 
of  maneo  than  the  aoti?e  one  oilinguo. 

It  may  be  observedt  in  pasaingi  thai 
this  root  seems  diffiised  in  a  greater 
TarieCy  of  senses  in  the  Teutonic  than 
in  the  daisieal  languages.  The  pri- 
mttive  idea*  poesibly»  b  adhesion* 
consistoneyt  and  the  active  sense  of 
bmfktg,  or  deserMnf  i  may  be  seooD« 
davy>  aa  indicating  the  idea  of  al« 
lowinff  the  thing  left  to  adhere  or  re- 
nudn  In  its  eaisting  place.  The  Eng* 
Msh  verb  ien$,  the  Scotch  laitm,  (XMir«t> 
idi^niv,)  the  English  /^,  and  the 
Qermen  ieibt  are  mibrent  derivatives 
from  this  root* 

It  is  most  essential  to  observCf  that 
in  A.  Sazon  the  diphthong  at  being 
one  of  the  two  gunas  of  t,  assumed 
tile  peeuliar  Ibrm  of  a  long  or  accented 
m,  bdng  in  faet  an  a  as  if  with  the  i 
■nbaeribed*  This  long  a,  probably 
fffonouneedvery  broad»has,  strangely 
onetighi  become  in  Bngliih  an  9, 
epelMeaeie-r*  whileinScetflliit  has 
^m|idnCth»  Engiiriicr.    Thai 


rode,  abods^  A..S.  MtMd,we  for 
raids  abaids  and  are  thus  gunas  of  ride, 
riddeth  abide$  abidden,  Jtoadg  via*  is 
radic^y  the  same  with  the  Scotch 
raid,  an  incursion^  both  being  derived 
from  the  verb  io  ride.  The  long  o  in 
the  words  rode,roadt  tibodtf  &c.»  whidi 
proceeds  from  an  A.S.  a»  or  a  Gothic 
▲I,  is  carefully  to  be  distinguislied 
from  the  English  oo,  Anglo*  Saxon 
6,  Gothic  o>  and  which,  as  explained 
before,  is  the  long  sound  of  simple  a. 

We  can  easily  illustrate  the  true  i 
character  of  the  A.S.  ^,  and  corre*^ 
spending  English  d,  by  a  comparison 
with  German  cognates,  in  wmdb  the 
t  diphthong  dbtinctly  appears.  Thus 
ban  A.S.,6on«E.»6etfiG,|  stdn  A.S., 
stone  E.BB  stein  G  i  b&m  A.S.,  heme 
E.-^heim  G$  ge-dAl  A.S.,  dole  E.» 
theilG.;  ao  A.S.,oakE.«::^eichG.|  hth 
A.S.,  oath  E.»=  eid  G.  In  all  these 
words,  however,  the  Gothic  diphthong 
was  not  et,  as  in  German,  but  m,  from 
which  the  A.S.  has  deviated  by  drop* 
ping  the  i^  and  the  German  by  using 
e  for  a. 

Let  us  now  give  some  examples  of 
an  affinity  between  words  having  the 
character  of  i,  whether  in  its  simple 
or  gunaM  forms. 

dtere  L.,  though  a  frequentative, 
seems  a  near  cognate  of  the  Gothle 
HAiTAK,nomiDare,Jubere,  whence  our 
old  English  Mght,  bthut,  &c.  Citery 
citra  L.,  seem  counterparts  of  kiiker* 
Clino  L.,  Kkiw,  correspond  literally 
to  hHnian  A.S.,  to  lean  E.  Gribmm 
L.,  perhaps  for  crithrum,  seems  to  be 
hriddel  A.S.^  a  ridcUe  or  neve. 
x^ifinrrf  appears  to  us  to  afibrd  a  bet« 
ter  representative  of  ^ijM  and  grcpe^ 
(««  graipO  than  some  that  are  gene- 
rall  V  given. 
Dice  L.,  and  hiktvfu^  are  undoubtedly 
oenneeted  with  the  A.  S.  iicm,  a 
foAsn,  the  Gothic  form  of  which  would 
have  lieen  taikn,  German  xeiek&t^ 
Teach  E.  kecan  A.  S.,  (<»taik« 
TAN?)  must  also  be  referred  to  the 
same  root,  as  meaning  information, 
demonstration,  and  not  to  doeeo,  h,, 
which  belongs  to  the  different  form 
Qi%4lmrM*,.  Tfiif  corresponds  aceurately 
to  A,  S.  ihri,  German  dM. 

To  bit0t  E.  BBtTAN,  is  thought  to  be 
the  Latin  flndo,  fldl.  The  Sanscrit 
bhid  is  the  same  root,  and  is  translated 
•^  to  divide^  break,  or  tear  to  plecee.*' 
The  Greek  futt*,  parcft  utor,  eorre-r 
spends  in  structure.  Is  it  a  cognatoi 
meaning  te  consume  by  bits  ? 
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The  Latin  iddeo,  Greek  Fti)*^^  t»*U, 
Gotjiic  wiTAN,  Engllflh  wit,  woi,  are 
all  litenllr  identical^  according  to  the 
scheme  of  each  laDguagOf  with  the 
meaniiig  of  seeing  or  knowing.  As  a 
curious  comparison  of  the  different 
langoages,  we  mar  present  our  readen 
with  a  view  of  we  inflexions  of  thia 
Terh  in  its  preterite  tense  in  Sanscrit, 
Greeks  Latin,  and  Gothic.    Thepre« 

0ttfcrft.  Ore^k« 

Oag.  1.  Waid-a  tM)«« 

8.  Wait-tlia  rt«)-«# 

8.  Waid-a  7«l-< 

H     L  Wid-IM  VMi'fitf'(Ttl'fit9) 

5.  Wid-«      r«J-«^'  {itrmrt) 

The  GreekrtiMf,  Latin  vions,  Saxon 
wick^  are  all  the  same  word.  The 
Sazon  weak,  German  weiehy  seem  con- 
neetad  with  run*,  cede.  We  suspect 
that  the  Latin  Tinco,  viei,  is  a  cognate 
in  the  transitive  sense  of  cedere  fach. 
The  n  seems  to  be  extraneous.  The 
first  syllable  of  the  Lathi  vit-nim 
agreea  with  the  Saxon  ttwodj  ii;aif  A.S« 
German  wend  (waitbs?)  in  literal 
stmeturey  as  the  wards  do  in  meaning. 
The  Latin  nix  and  the  English 
tmow  haye  little  resemblance,  bnt  are 
doselj  and  regularly  allied.  The 
initial  a  indeed  makes  a  difference, 
haTieg  either  been  lost  in  the  Latin,* 
er  added  in  the  Teutonic  form.  With 
that  exceptioli  the  words  are  radically 
idcntieaL  The  root  of  nixi  we  know 
from  the  gebitive  to  be  niT,  which, 
TVatfcMuc^,  with  the  prefix  of  a,  cor^ 
responds  to  §niw»  The  Gothic  form 
has  nndergone  the  guha  by  the  inter** 
potation  of  a,  and  become  snaiws, 
whence  we  regular^  deduce  the 
Anglo*  Saxon  maw,  EngUsh  fnoii;^ 
The  English  ttosai  Is  somewhat  diffb* 
rently  deducible  from  its  classical 
eognates*  The  Greek 'ilf»f  ^  iT-il^off, 
and  the  Sanscrit  synonyme  iwid,  seem 
to  indicate  that  sudor  L.  Is  for  suidor* 
The  Anfi^o-  Saxon  form,  with  the  guna 
and  snbacribed  t,  b  sw&t»sWAiT> 
German  tc/iweiu,  English  sweat. 

The  Latin  limus  has  in  English  two 
cognates  difibrently  gnna'd.  Lime 
««» leim  G.,  and  ham  ta  laim  G. 

iEs,  L.|  Is  literally  the  Gothio  ais, 
fiurram :  and  as  the  Latin  sbs  produces 
SKIS,  so  the  Gothio  ais  becomes  In  A. 
Saxon  4r,  which  is  are,  E.  Iron  B., 
aUm  German,  Is  a  dmiratiTe  of  the 
nmeiQ0t« 

The  Latin  vyuqi,  Greek  «/A>y|  agree 
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terite  form  seems  the  favourite  in  mosi 
of  them,  and  has  perhaps  been  jusUy 
represented  as  making  the  idea  of 
knowing  equivalent  with  that  of  having 
seen. 

In  explanation,  we  may  observe  that, 
as  the  Sanscrit  i  is  composed  of  a  and 
t,  we  print  it  as  a  diphthong,  and  that 
we  omit  the  duals  of  the  Sanscrit^ 
Greek,  and  Gothic. 


tatlil. 

Oothic. 

Vid-i 

Wait 

TTd.!iU 

Waii.t 

VldJt 

Wait 

Vld-imiis 

WiUnm 

Vid.tods 

Wit-ttth 

VId.enuit 

Wit-ua* 

with  the  Gothic  aiw,  setemitas,  which 
gives  the  Teutonic  aye. 

One  £.,  6n  A.S.,  aivs  Goth*» 
do,  German,  belongs  also  to  this  class. 
It  would  at  first  sight  appear  to  have 
no  regular  counterpart  in  the  olassioal 
languages ;  but  we  find  that  the  Latin 
utttts,  according  to  a  not  uncommon 
transition,  was  originally  written 
oinusf  which  conneoU  it  directly  with 
the  Gothic  ains.  We  doubt  greatly 
if  the  Greek  i2f «  hit,  is  from  the  same 
soot,  and  would  rather  oonnect  our 
AINS  with  the  Greek  ms,  or  i«f. 

In  the  same  way  as  unus  was  origi-i 
nally  oinus,  so  communis  Is  said  to 
have  been  co^^moinis.  This  ortho- 
graphy seems  to  oohneet  it  with  the 
Gothic  GA-MAiNis,  German  gemetn, 
A.S.  ge-msBue,  whence  the  English 
meant  in  the  sense  of  brdinary,  vulgar* 
But  the  fall  explanation  of  the  words 
last  noticed,  is  attended  with  difficulty. 

III.  After  what  has  been  sdd  as  to 
the  vowel  I,  less  detail  will  be  neces« 
sar^  in  considering  U,  the  only  re- 
maining vowel.  The  chatiges  effected 
upon  this  vowel  are  strictly  analogous 
to  those  nndergone  by  the  vowel  t*< 
They  consist  In  the  gtma  or  pre-inter* 
polation  of  t  and  a,  so  as  to  produce 
two  different  diphthongs  besides  the 
simple  sound.  The  Greek  shows  one 
form  of  the  guna  in  its  conjugation  of 
some  verbrt  of  this  class,  as  fn  ewyf, 
tfvyf.  But  it  has  also  «v,  ana  per^i 
haps  tf,  as  another  form.  The  Gothic 
gunfts  are  itr  and  act,  the  Atr  bdng 
pronounced  like  the  English  ow, 
■  The  principal  point  to  which  we 
require  here  to  attend  Is,  that  the  An- 
glo-Saxon very  strangely  disgnlses  the 
diphthong  au,  by  converting  it  into 
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e^,  and  sometimes  eyen  into  e,  in  a 
manner  somewhat  the  same  as  the  La* 
tins  convert  audio  into  ob€dio.  The 
Saxon  also  converted  lu  into  e6, 
which  has  sometimes  in  English  he- 
come  ee.  Nothing  here  but  compara- 
tive philology  can  keep  us  right.  But 
even  a  comparison  of  the  modem 
languages  shows  the  nature  of  the 
Saxon  ea.  Thus,  compare  dream  E. 
with  traum  G.»  beam  E.  with  baum 
G,,  &c./.The  umlaut  of  u  is,  in  Anglo* 
Saxon,  y. 

The  modem  English  give  the  guna 
to  many  words  which  had  in  Anglo* 
Saxon  merely  ti.  Thus  hCs,  Anglo- 
Saxon,  becomes  house  E.>  mus,  mouse, 
hundy  hound.  We  now  give  examples 
of  roots  in  u. 

The  Latin  auris  agrees  with  the 
Gothic  Auso  and  Anglo-Saxon  eare, 
English  ear*  The  comparison  is  in- 
structive. The  Latin  agrees  with  the 
Gothic  in  the  vowel,  but  without  the 
Anglo-Saxon  in  the  consonant.  The 
three  words,  however,  are  all  alike. 
We  know  that  the  s  and  r  are  con- 
vertible, just  as  we  know  thate&  is  a 
sti^ge  but  regular  form  in  A.  Saxon 
for  AU. 

The  Greek  tf&«p,  Latin  uber,  for 
uther,  is  the  Saxon  udder,  German, 
enter. 

The  Greek  yiu»,  Lat.  gusto,  give 
not  only  the  Teutonic  chew,  but  also 
choose;  German  hauen,  hasten;  Go- 
thic, xiusAN.  Cutis  is  the  A.  S. 
hud,  German  haut.  The  English 
hide  represents  properly  ay  or  v,  and 
not  an  t.  To  hide  E„  hydan  A.  S.,  is 
connected  in  the  same  way  with  the 
Greek  »ii;d«.  The  Greek  »Xum  is  the 
root  of  the  A.  S.  hiud,  English  hud, 
German  laut.  The  Greek  x*^***  x*^^*** 
which  belongs  to  this  class,  is  ex- 
tended into  the  Gothic  okttan,  to 
gush  or  pour. 

The  Gothic  tiuhan,  whence  the 
English  tug,  is  the  literal  counterpart 
of  duco  L.  Tree,  English,  which  is 
a  Scandinavian  contraction  from  the 
Gothic  TEitT,  corresponds  to  Ifus,  or 

Serhaps  more  nearly  to  l§^^  as  kniu 
oes  to  yw.  Thou  E.,  is  an  instance 
of  the  modern  guna,  as  compared  witii 
the  A.  Saxon  ihu,  which  woidd  an- 
swer literally  to  the  Latin  tu.  Threat, 
E.,inGothic  THati7TAN,or  theauttan  ? 
is  a  literal  copy,  with  the  guna,  of 
the  Latin  trudo ;  and,  indeed,  the  A. 
Saxon  verb  seems  to  signify  properly 
to  pre89»  urgei  jostie,  and  thence  to 
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intimidate.     The  Greek  &ue«  Is  liter 
ally  the  A.  S  duru,  door  E. 

Fyr  A.  S  ,  fiur  O.  Saxon,  cor- 
rupted intone,  E.,  answer  literally  to 
the  Greek  m/^.  fauai  Gothic,  fedw 
A.  S.,  few  £.,  are  substantially  the 
same  with  panel  L.  We  suspect 
that  the  Gothic  biugan,  beogan  A.  S. 
to  bow  E.,  also  to  turn  away,  shun,  is 
connected  not  only  with  the  S.  bhtg, 
which  means  *'  to  bend;**  but  also 
with  pvyat  and  fugio,  as  meaning  to 
«( turn  and  flee.'*  Brow  E.,  is  a  gn« 
na*d  form  of  S.  bhru,  Greek^'^-f^w. 
Brook  E.,  or  rather  bruik  Sc,  bnioan, 
A.  S.,  which  means  to  ei^oy,  possess, 
answers  to  the  Latin  fraor,  perhaps 
for  frugor,  as  seen  in  fructus,  firngi. 
Beam,  A.  S.,  a  tree ;  baum,  German, 
has  a  formation  something  like  fv/K«, 
if  there  be  such  a  word — as  meaning 
a  growth,  or  plant,  from'  ^tm.  The 
Teutonic  buar,  whence  our  boor,  Ger- 
man bauer,  is  derived  from  buan,  which 
means,  literally,  to  plant,  colonize,  cul- 
tivate ;  and  is  sdso  connected  witii  fu«. 
Light,  E.,  does  not  seem  at  first 
sight  to  agree  in  its  vowel  with  the 
Latin  lux;  but  when  we  trace  the 
English  Ught,  through  the  Saxon 
leoht,  to  the  Gothic  uuhath,  wa  see 
distinctiy  the  characteristic  ti  of  the 
root. 

The  Latin  mber,  for  rother,  Greek 
t{v&.|«f,  agrees  with  the  Saxon  read, 
red  E.,  or  rudtfy.  The  Gothic  form 
would  be  EAUDS.  The  Latin  rumpo, 
rapi,  seems  connected  with  a  Teutonic 
root  EiuBAN,  EAUF.  Whenco  the 
German  rauben,  to  rob,  rauber,  rob- 
ber—rea/^  A.  S.,  reiwtr  Sc.  To 
tear,  split,  spoil,  seems  the  prevailing 
idea. 

If  no  other  explanation  can  be  ^ven 
of  the  Latin  saucius,  it  may  be  viewed 
as  a  cognate  of  the  Gothio  siuxs, 
English  sick. 

In  the  exijlanations  and  examples 
above  given,  it  will  readily  be  under- 
stood that  there  are  many  omissions 
and  many  generalities;  and  the  views 
on  which  they  are  rested  ought  never 
in  practice  to  be  pushed  to  an  ex- 
treme. It  cannot  be  concealed  that 
there  are  anomalies  in  the  subject  still 
unaccounted  for,  and  that  many  un- 
doubted cognates  in  different  lan- 
guages cannot  be  reooncUed  together 
on  regular  principles.  But  we  are 
much  mistaken  if  even  what  we  have 
here  stated,  does  not  satisfy  our  read- 
ers that  there  is  more  of  unifonni^ 
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in  the  transiUoiiB  of  language  than  at 
first  sight  appears;  and  in  alldoubtfol 
etymologiea  we  would  consider  the 
identity  or  diTersitpr  of  the  character- 
istie  Towel  aa  decuive  for  or  against 
the  conjectore. 

If  there  be  any  tnith  in  the  theory 
we  haye  now  tried  to  ezplain^'and  that 
there  is  admits  of  no  doubt,  its  prin- 
eiplea  surely  deserre  the  utmost  atten- 
tion»  aa  tracing  the  existence  of  a  law 
where  none  was  before  suspected,  and 
resening  a  very  noble  domain  of  na- 
tural knowledge  from  the  reign  of 
chaoe  and  caprice.  The  more  we 
study  the  subject  of  language,  the 
more  marreUoua  it  appears.  Its  first 
introduction  is  inexplicable.  Its 
transmission  firom  age  to  age,  and  na- 
ti<m  to  nation,  is  scarcely  less  miracu- 
lons.  It  has  a  tendency  to  diversity, 
which  yet  appears  to  be  strangely  con- 
trolled by  a  latent  adhesion  to  uni- 
formity, unknown  to  the  mass  of  those 
who  use  it,  and  who  never  dream  of  the 
pnneiplee  on  which  it  was  either  ori- 
ginally modelled  or  subsequently  mo- 
dified by  their  predecessors.  Thus  sur- 
rendered into  the  hands  of  unenqui- 
ling  ignorance,  the  wonder  is  that  so 
mueh  of  Its  radical  structure  and  pri- 
mitive  regularity  should  be  yet  dis- 
coverable. .  Through  what  countless 
ehannda  must  any  one  root  have  pass- 
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ed  which  the  Teutonic  nations  possess 
in  common  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  I 
At  what  period  did  the  streams  diverge  ? 
Through  what  regions  of  barbarism 
or  corruption  have  the  rivulets  since 
flowed  in  their  respective  courses,  be- 
fore again  meeting  in  a  composite  lan- 
Snage  like  the  English,  which  often 
erives  its  vocabulary  from  the  same 
ultimate  source,  through  the  medium 
of  a  double  transmission  ?  It  is  a  re- 
markable circumstance,  and  must  be  in- 
tended for  some  momentous  end,  that 
we  can  now,  by  whatever  process  of  en- 
quiry, re-mount  to  the  common  foun- 
tain-head, through  so  many  windings 
and  obstructions.  If  the  primitive 
affinity  of  language  can  thus  be  dis-> 
covered,  the  study  must  be  fitted  to 
our  nature,  and  must  serve  a  noble 
and  pious  purpose.  Independently  of 
its  obvious  use  in  facilitating  the  ac- 
quisition of  different  forms  of  speech, 
and  of  the  treasures  they  contain,  it 
tends  at  once  to  show  the  near  frater- 
nity of  human  tribes,  apparently  far 
separated  from  each  other,  and  to  pro- 
claim the  overruling  infiuence  of  a 
Divine  power,  that  conferred  upon  bur 
species,  and  subjected  to  such  myste- 
rious laws,  so  noble  a  faculty  as  that  of 
language,  inestimable  in  its  practical 
exercise,  as  well  as  delightful  and  pro- 
fitable in  its  speculative  contemplation. 
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''Such  beittg  the  slate  o/i 
iion,  what  was  the  result  f''  these 
irere  the  words  which  condaded  our 
last  essay.  There  had  been  two  ma- 
nifeatations  of  the  Grecian  intellect» 
revelations  in  two  separate  formsy  the 
drst  having  gathered  about  Pericles 
in  the  year  444  B.C.,  the  second  about 
Alexander  the  Great  in  333  B.C.| 
the  first  being  a  pure  literature  of 
creative  power«  the  secondt  in  a  great 
measure,  of  reflective  power}  the  first 
fitted  to  call  out  the  differences  of  style« 
the  second,  to  observe^  classify,  and 
discuss  them :  under  these  circumstan- 
ces of  favourable  preparation,  what 
had  been  the  result?  Where  style 
exists  in  strong  colouring  as  a  prac« 
tice  or  art,  we  reasonably  expect  that 
,  style  should  soon  follow  as  a  theory— 
as  a  science  explaining  that  art,  tra- 
cing its  varieties,  and  teaching  its  rules. 
To  use  ancient  distinotiops,  where  the 
"  rhetorica  utens^*  has  been  cultivated 
with  eminent  success,  (as  in  early 
Greece  it  had)  it  is  but  natural  to 
expect  many  consequent  attempts  at 
^  "  rhetorica  docens.^^  And  espe- 
cially, it  is  natural  to  do  so  in  a  case 
where  the  theorizing  intellect  had 
beeii  powerfully  awakened.  What, 
therefore,  we  ask  again,  had  been  in 
fact  the  result  ? 

We  must  acknowledge  that  it  had 
fallen  far  below  the  reasonable  stand- 
ard of  our  expectations.  Greece,  it 
is  true,  produced  a  long  series  of  works 
on  rhetoric  ;  many  of  which,  though 
not  easily  met  with,*  survive  to  this 
day:  and  one  which  stands  first  in 
order  of  time — viz.  the  great  work  of 
Aristotle — ^is  of  such  distinguished 
merit,  that  some  eminent  modems 
have  not  scrupled  to  rank  it  as  the 
very  foremost  legacy,  in  point  of  psy- 
chological knowledge,  which  Pagan 
literature  has  bequeathed  to  us.  With- 
out entering  upon  so  large  a  compari- 
son as  that,  we  readily  admit  the  com* 
manding  talent  which  this  work  dis- 
plays. But  it  is  under  an  equivocal  use 


of  the  word  **  rhetoric  **  that  the  JR^ 
toric  of  Aristotle  could  ever  have  been 
classed  with  books  treating  of  style. 
There  is  in  fact  a  complex  distinotion 
to  which  the  word  rhetoric  is  liable  i 
1st,  it  means  the  rhetorica  titau,  as 
when  we  praise  the  riietoric  of  Sen»« 
ca  or  Sir  Thomas  Browne  i  not  mean^ 
ing  anything  which  they  taught,  bat 
something  which  they  practised ;  not 
a  doctrine  which  they  delivered,  but 
a  machinery  of  composition  whieh  thej 
employed.  2dly,  it  means  tii&^  rher 
torica  docensf  as  when  we  praise  the 
rhetoric  of  Aristotle  or  Hermogenes  { 
writers  far  enough  from  being  rheto- 
rical lij  their  own  stvle  of  writing* 
but  writers  who  professedly  taught 
others  to  be  rhetorical,  ddly,  the  rhe* 
torica  utens  itself  is  subdivided  into  two 
meanings,  so  wide  apart  that  they  have 
very  little  bearing  on  each  other :  one 
being  applied  to  the  artof  persnaMOiif 
the  dexterous  use  of  plausible  tomes 
for  recommending  any  opinion  what- 
ever to  the  favour  of  an  audience: 
this  is  the  Grecian  sense  universally  i 
the  other  being  applied  to  the  art  of 
compositiOB — the  art  of  treating  ua 
subject  ornamentally,  gracefully,  af- 
fectingly.  There  is  another  nse  of 
the  word  rhetoric  distinct  from  idl 
these,  and  hitherto,  we  believe,  not 
consciously  noticed :  of  which  at  some 
other  time. 

Now,  this  last  subdivision  of  the 
word  rhetoric,  viz.  '*  Rhetoric  consi^ 
dered  as  a  practising  art — rhetorica 
utens,'*  which  is  the  sense  exclusively 
indicated  by  our  modem  nse  of  the 
term,  is  not  at  all  concerned  in  the 
rhetoric  of  Aristotle.  It  is  rhetoric 
as  a  mode  of  moral  suasion,  as  a  tech- 
nical system  for  obtaining  a  readiness 
iq  giving  to  the  false  a  colouring  of 
plausibiiitv,  to  the  doubtful,  a  colour- 
ing of  probability,  or  in  giving  to  the 
true,  when  it  happens  to  be  obscure» 
the  benefit  of  a  convincing  exposition 
—this  it  is  which  Aristotle  undertakes 
to  teach :  and  not  at  all  the  art  of  op- 


*  "  Not  saeily  met  tf;t<A."— From  G*nnaBy  we  have  seen  reprints  of  toms  eight  or 
nine  ;  but  onc«  only,  so  far  ts  our  bibliography  extends,  were  the  whole  body  published 
collectively.  This  was  at  the  Aldine  press  in  Venice,  more  than  three  centuries  ago. 
Such  su  interval,  and  so  solitary  a  publication,  sufficiently  explain  the  non-fiu&tUaritv 
of  modem  icholan  with  Uus  section  of  Greek  literature. 
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namental  composition.  In  fact,  it  is 
the  whole  boaj  of  public  extempore 
spoaken  wbom  he  addresses,  not  the 
Dodj  of  deliberate  writers  In  any  sec- 
tion whatever.  And  tbereforei  whilst 
conceding  readily  all  the  honour  which 
is  claimed  for  that  great  man's  Rhe- 
toriCf  by  this  one  distinction  as  to  what 
it  was  that  he  meant  by  rhetoric,  we 
evade  at  once  all  necessity  for  modify- 
ing oar  general  proposition ;  viz.  that 
shrle  in  our  modem  sense,  as  a  theory 
of  eomposition,  as  an  art  of  construct- 
ing sentences  and  weaving  them  into 
coherent  wholes,  was  not  effectually 
cultivated  amongst  the  Greeks.  It 
was  not  so  well  understood,  nor  so  dis- 
tinctly contemplated  in  the  light  of  a 
separate  accomplishment,  as  after- 
wards among  the  Romans.  And  we 
repeat,  that  this  result  from  circum- 
stances prima  fade  so  favourable  to 
the  verr  opposite  result,  b  highly  re- 
marlukble.  It  is  so  remarkable,  that 
we  shall  beg  permission  to  linger  a 
Cttle  upon  those  features  in  the  Greek 
literature,  which  most  of  all  might 
Seem  to  have  warranted  our  expecting 
Drom  Greece  the  very  consummation 
of  this  delicate  art.  For  these  same 
features,  which  would  separately  have 
justified  that  expectation,  may  happen^ 
when  taken  in  combination  with  others, 
to  account  for  its  disappointment. 

There  is,  then,  amongst  the  earliest 
phenomena  of  tiie  Greek  literature, 
and  daring  its  verr  inaugural  period, 
ona  which  of  itself  and  singly  fur- 
nishes a  presumption  for  expecting  an 
exquisite  investigation  of  style.  It 
liea  in  the  fact,  that  two  out  of  the 
three  great  tragic  poets  carried  his  own 
characteristic  quality  of  style  to  a 
morbid  excess ;  to  such  an  excess  as 
8hoiil4  force  itself,  and  in  fact  did 
force  itself,  into  popular  notice.  Had 
these  poets  all  alike  exhibited  that  sus- 
tained and  equable  tenor  of  tragio 
style  whioh  we  find  in  Sophocles,  it  is 
not  probable  that  the  vulgar  attention 
womd  have  been  fixed  by  its  charac- 
ter. Where  a  standard  of  splendour 
Is  much  raised,  provided  all  parts  are 
umultaneonsly  raised  on  the  same 
uniform  scale,  we  know  by  repeated 
experience  in  man]|r  modes  of  displajr, 
whether  in  dress,  in  architecture,  in 
the  eml>plliahment  of  rooms,  &o.,  that 
this  raising  of  the  standard  is  not  per- 
c^ved  with  mnch  vivacity  |  and  that 
the  feelings  of  the  spectator  are  soon 
reconciled  to  alterations  that  are  har- 


monized. It  b  always  by  some  want 
of  uniformity,  some  defect  in  follow- 
ing out  the  scale,  that  we  become 
roused  to  conscious  observation  of 
the  difference  between  this  and  our 
former  standards.  We  exaggerate 
these  differences  in  such  a  case,  as 
much  as  we  undervalue  them  in  a  case 
where  all  b  symmetrical.  We  might 
expect,  therefore,  beforehand,  that 
the  opposite  characteristics  as  to  style 
of  JSschylus  and  Euripides,  would 
force  themselves  upon  the  notice  of  the 
Athenian  populace;  and,  in  fact^ 
we  learn  from  the  Greek  scholiasts  on 
these  poets,  that  this  effect  did  really 
follow.  These  scholiasts,  indeed,  be- 
long to  a  later  age.  But  we  know  by 
traditions  which  they  have  preserved, 
and  we  know  from  Aristotle  him- 
self, the  immediate  successor  of 
the  great  tragio  poets,  (indirectly 
we  know  also  from  the  stormy  ri- 
dicule of  Aristophanes,  who  may  be 
viewed  as  contemporary  with  those 
poets,)  that^schylus  was  notorious  to 
a  proverb  amongst  the  verv  mob,  for 
the  stateliness,  pomp,  and  towering 
character  of  his  diction  ;  whilst  Eu- 
ripides was  equally  notorious,  not 
merely  for  a  diction  in  a  lower  key* 
more  household,  more  natural,  less 
elaborate,  but  also  for  cidtivating 
such  a  diction  by  study  and  d^iberate 

5 reference.  Having  such  great  mo- 
els  of  contrasting  style  to  begin  with, 
having  the  attention  converged  upon 
these  differences  by  the  furious  merri- 
ment of  Arbtophanes,  less  than  a 
Grecian  wit  would  have  felt  a  chal- 
lenge in  all  this  to  the  investigatioQ 
of  style,  as  a  great  organ  of  difference 
between  man  and  man,  between  poet 
and  poet. 

But  there  was  a  more  enduring  rea- 
son, in  the  circumstances  of  Greece,  fov 
entitling  us  to  expect  from  her  the 
perfect  theory  of  style.  It  lay  in  those 
accidents  of  time  and  place  which  ob- 
liged Greece  to  spin  most  of  her  spe^ 
culations,  like  a  spider,  out  of  her  own 
boweb.  Now,  for  such  a  kind  of  lite- 
rature style  is,  generally  speaking, 
paramount;  for  a  literature  less  seff- 
evolved,  style  is  more  liable  to  neglect. 
Modem  nations  have  laboured  under 
the  very  opposite  disadvantage.  The 
excess  of  external  materials  has  some- 
times oppressed  their  creative  power, 
and  sometimes  their  meditative  power* 
The  exuberance  of  olijective  know- 
ledge—thai knowledge  which  carries 
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the  mind  to  materials  existing  out  of 
itself,  such  as  natural  philosophy, 
chemistiy*  physiology,  astronomy, 
geology,  where  the  mind  of  the  stu- 
dent goes  for  little,  and  the  external 
ohject  for  much — has  had  the  effect 
of  weaning  men  from  suhjective  spe- 
culation, where  the  mind  is  all  in  all, 
and  the  alien  ohject  next  to  nothing  ; 
and  in  that  degree  has  weaned  them 
from  the  culture  of  style.  Now,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  you  suppose  a  man  in 
the  situation  of  Baron  Trenck  at  Span- 
dan,  orSpinosa  in  the  situation  of  Ro- 
hinson  Crusoe  at  Juan  Fernandez,  or  a 
contemplative  monk  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury in  his  cell — ^you  will  perceiye 
that — unless  he  were  a  poor  feeble- 
minded creature  like  Cowper*s  Bas- 
tile  prisoner,  thrown  by  utter  want 
of  energy  upon  counting  the  very 
nails  of  his  dungeon  in  all  permata- 
tions  and  combinations — rather  than 
quit  the  external  world,  he  must  in 
his  own  defence,  were  it  only  as  a  re- 
lief from  gnawing  thoughts^  cultivate 
some  'subjective  science ;  that  is,  some 
branch  of  knowledge  which,  drawing 
every  thing  from  the  mind  itself,  is 
independent  of  external  resources. 
Such  a  science  is  found  in  the  relations 
of  man  to  God,  that  is  in  theology ; 
in  the  determinations  of  space,  that 
is  in  geometry ;  in  the  relations  of 
existence  or  being  universally  to  the 
human  mind,  otherwise  called  meta- 
physics or  ontology ;  in  the  relations 
of  the  mind  to  itself,  otherwise  called 
logic.  Hence  it  was  that  the  scho- 
lastic philosophy  evolved  itself,  like  a 
^  vast  spider's  loom,  between  the  years 
1100  and  1400.  Men  shut  up  in 
solitude — ^with  the  education  often, 
times  of  scholars — ^with  a  life  of  leisure 
— but  with  hardly  any  books,  and 
no  means  of  observation — were  abso- 
lutely forced,  if  they  would  avoid  lu- 
nacy, from  energies  unoccupied  with 
any  object,  to  create  an  object  out 
of  those  very  energies:  they  were 
driven  by  mere  pressure  of  solitude, 
and  sometimes  of  eternal  silence, 
into  raising  vast  aerial  Jacob's  lad- 
ders  of  vapoury  metaphysics,  just  as 
endless  as  those  meteorologic  phe- 
nomena which  technically  bear  that 
name— just  as  sublime  and  aspir- 
ing in  their  tendency  upwards — and 
sometimes  (but  not  always,  wicked 
critic !)  just  as  unsubstantial.  In  this 
land  of  the  practical  and  the  ponder- 
able, we  so  httle  miderstand  or  value 


such  abstractions,  though  once  our 
British  schoolmen  took  the  lead  in  these 
subtleties,  that  we  confound  their  very 
natures  and  names.  Most  people  with 
us  mean  by  metaphysics,  what  is  pro- 
perly called  pyschology.  Now,  these 
two  are  so  far  from  being  the  same 
thing,  that  the  former  could  be  purw 
sued  (and,  to  say  the  truth,  was,  in 
fact,  under  Aristotle  created^  by  the 
monk  in  his  unfurnished  cell,  where 
nothing  ever  entered  but  moonbeams* 
.Whereas  pychology  is  but  in  part  a 
subjective  science ;  in  some  propor- 
tion it  is  also  objective^  depending  on 
multiplied  experience,  or  on  mnlti- 
plied  records  of  experience.  Psycho- 
logy, therefore,  cotdd  not  have  been 
cultivated  extensively  by  the  school- 
men ;  and  in  fact  would  not  have  been 
cultivated  at  all,  but  for  the  precedent 
of  Aristotle.  He,  who  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  their  meta{>hysics,  which  have 
nothing  to  do  with  man,  had  also 
written  a  work  on  man ;  viz.,  on  the 
human  soul,  besides  other  smaller 
works   on    particular    psychological 

Phenomena  (such  as  dreaming.) 
[eucc,  through  mere  imitation,  arose 
the  short  sketches  of  psychology 
amongst  the  schoolmen.  Else  their 
vocation  lay  to  metaphysics,  and  that 
vocation  arose  entirely  out  of  their 
circumstances — solitude^  scholarship, 
and  no  books.  Total  extinction  there 
was  for  them  of  all  objective  materials, 
and  therefore,  as  a  consequence  inevit- 
able, reliance  on  the  solitary  energies 
of  their  own  minds.  Like  Christa- 
belle's  chamber  lamp,  and  the  angels 
from  which  it  was  suspended,  all  was 
the  invention  of  the  unprompted  artist. 

'*  All  made  out  of  the  carver*!  brtin." 

Models  he  had  none  before  him,  for 
printed  books  were  yet  sleeping  in  fu- 
turity, and  the  gates  of  a  grand  asce- 
ticism were  closed  upon  the  world  of 
life.  We  modems,  indeed,  fancy  that 
the  necessities  of  the  Romish  cnurch 
—the  mere  instincts  of  self-protection 
in  Popery — were  what  offered  the 
bounty  on  this  sdr- woven  philosophy; 
and  partiy  that  is  true ;  but  it  is  most 
certain  that  all  the  bounties  in  this 
world  would  have  failed  to  operate 
effectually,  had  they  not  met  with  those 
circumstances  in  the  silent  life  of  mo- 
nasteries, which  favoured  the  growUi 
of  such  a  self-spun  metaphysical  di- 
vinity.  Monastic  life  predisposed  the 
restiessness  of  human  intellect  to  move 
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in  th&t  direction.  It  was  one  of  the 
few  directions  compatible  with  soli- 
tude and  penary  of  books.  It  was  the 
onlj  one  that  opened  an  avenue  at 
once  to  noyelty  and  to  freedom  of 
thought  Now,  then,  precisely  what 
the  monastic  life  of  the  schoolmen  was, 
in  relation  to  philosophy,  the  Greece 
of  Pendes  had  been  in  relation  to 
Uteratura.  What  circumstances^  what 
trainings  or  predisposing  influences  ex- 
isted for  the  monk  in  his  cell ;  the 
same  (or  such  as  were  tantamount) 
eusted  for  the  Grecian  wit  in  the  at- 
mosphere of  Athens.  Three  great 
sgenMes  were  at  work^  and  uncon- 
sciously moulding  the  efforts  of  the 
earliest  schoolmen  about  the  opening 
of  the  Crusades>  and  of  the  latest, 
some  time  after  their  close; — three 
analogous  agencies^  the  same  in 
▼irtne,  though  yaried  in  circum- 
stances, gaye  impulse  and  guidance 
to  the  men  of  Greece,  from  Per- 
icles, at  the  opening  of  Greek  litera- 
ture^ to  Alexander  of  Macedon,  who 
witnessed  its  second  harvest.  And 
these  agencies  were  : — 1st,  Leisure 
in  excess,  with  a  teeming  intellect: 
the  burden,  under  a  new-bom  excite- 
ment«  of  haying  nothing  to  do.  2d, 
Scarcity,  without  an  absolute  famine, 
of  books ;  enough  to  awake  the  dor- 
mant cravings^  but  not  enough  to  gra- 
tify them  without  personal  participa- 
tion in  the  labours  of  intellectual  crea^ 
tion.  dd,  A  revolutionary  restlessness, 
produced  by  the  recent  establishment 
of  a  BOW  and  growing  public  interest. 
The  two  first  of  these  agencies,  for 
stimulating  intellects  already  roused 
by  agitating  changes,  are  sufficiently 
obvions;  though  few,  perhaps,  are 
aware  to  what  extent  idleness  prevailed 
in  Pagan  Greece,  and  even  in  Rome^ 
under  the  system  of  household  slavery^ 
and  under  the  bigoted  contempt  of 
commerce.  But»  waiving  that  point, 
and,  for  the  moment,  waiving  also  the 
d^ree  of  scarcity  which  affected  books 
at  the  sera  of  Pericles,  we  must  say  ono 
word  as  to  the  two  great  analogous 
public    Interests  which  had    forxaed 


themselves  separately,  and  with  a  sense 
of  revolutionary  power,  for  the  Greeks 
on  the  one  hand,  and  for  the  school- 
men on  the  other.  As  respected  the 
Grecians,  and  especially  the  Athenians, 
this  excitement  lajr  in  the  sentiment 
of  nationality  which  had  been  first 
powerfully  organized  by  the  Persian 
war.  Previously  to  that  war  the  sen- 
timent no  doubt  smouldered  obscurely ; 
but  the  oriental  invasion  it  was  which 
kindled  it  into  a  torrent  of  flame.  And 
it  is  interesting  to  remark,  Uiat  the 
very  same  cause  which  fused  and  com- 
bined these  scattered  tribes  into  the 
unity  of  Hellas,  viz.,  their  common 
interest  in  making  head  agidnst  an 
awful  invader,  was  also  tibe  cause 
which  most  of  all  separated  them  into 
local  parties  by  individual  rivalship, 
and  by  characteristic  services.  The 
arrogant  Spartan,  mad  with  a  French- 
like self-glorification,  boasted  for  ever 
of  his  little  Thermopylae.  Ten  years 
earlier  the  far  sublimer  display  of 
Athenian  Marathon,  to  say  nothing  of 
after  services  at  Salamis,  or  elsewhere,* 
had  placed  Attica  at  the  summit  of 
the  Greek  family.  No  matter  whe- 
ther selfish  jealousy  would  allow  that 
pre-eminence  to  be  recognized,  doubt- 
less it  was  felt.  With  this  civic 
pre-eminence  arose  concurrently  for 
Athens  the  development  of  an  intel- 
lectual pre-eminence.  On  this  we 
need  say  nothing.  But  even  here, 
although  the  pre-eminence  was  too 
dazzling  to  have  been  at  any  time 
overlooked,  yet,  with  some  injustice 
in  every  age  to  Athens,  her  light  has  ^ 
been  recognized,  but  not  what  gave  it 
value — the  contrasting  darkness  of  all 
around  her.  This  did  not  escape  Pa- 
terculus,  whose  understanding  is  al^ 
ways  vigilant.  **  We  talk,"  says  he, 
'^  of  Grecian  eloquence,  or  Grecian 
poetry,  when  we  should  say  Attic: 
for  who  has  ever  heard  of  Theban 
orators,  of  Lacedeemonian  artists,  or 
Corinthian  poets  ?"  *  ^schylus,  the 
first  great  author  of  Atherife,  (for  Hero- 
dotus was  not  Athenian,)  personally 
fought  in  the  Persian  war.     Conse- 


*  People  will  here  remind  us  that  Ariitotle  was  half  a  foreigner,  being  born  at  Sta- 
gyra  in  Mactdon.  Ay,  but  amongst  i^thenian  emigrants,  and  of  on  Athenian  father. 
.  Ills  mother,  we  think,  was  Tbracian.  The  crosfting  of  xaces  almost  uniformly  termi- 
nates in  producing  splendour,  at  any  rate  energy,  of  intclU  ct.  If  tho  roll  of  great  men, 
or  at  leatt  of  energetic  men,  in  Christ  endom,  were  carefully  examined,  it  would  astoniili 
BS  to  obserre  how  many  have  been  the  children  of  mixed  maniages;  t.  0.,  of  alliances 
between  two  blooda  as  to  nation,  although  the  races  might  originally  have  been  the 
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quently  the  two  modes  of  glory  for 
Athens  were  almost  of  simultaneous 
emergence.  And  what  we  are  now 
wishing  to  insist  on,  is,  that  precisely 
by  and  through  this  great  unifying 
event,  yiz.  the  douhle  inroad  of  Asia 
militant  upon  Oreece>  Greece  first  he- 
came  generally  and  reciprocally  known 
to  Greece  herself:  that  Greece  was 
then  first  arranged  and  cast^  as  it  were« 
dramatically 9  according  to  her  capa- 
cities, services,  duties ;  that  a  general 
consciousness  was  then  diffused  of  the 

{irevaiiing  relations  In  which  each  po- 
itical  family  stood  to  the  rest ;  and 
that,  in  the  leading  states,  ever^  intel- 
lectual citizen  drew  a  most  agitating 
excitement  from  the  particular  cha- 
racter of  glory  which  had  settled  upon 
his  own  tribe,  and  the  particular  station 
which  had  devolved  upon  it  amongst 
the  champions  of  civilization. 

That  was  the  positive  force  acting 
upon  Athens.  Now,  reverting  to  the 
monkish  schoolmen,  in  order  to  com- 
plete the  parallel,  what  was  the  cor- 
responding force  acting  upon  them  f 
Leisure,  and  want  of  books,  were 
accidents  common  to  both  parties — to 
the  scholastic  age  and  to  the  age  of 
Pericles.  These  were  the  negative 
forces  ;  concurring  with  others  to  sus- 
tain a  movement  once  begun,  but  in- 
capable of  giving  the  original  impulse. 
What  was  the  acttve,  the  affirmative 
force,  which  effected  for  the  scholas- 
tic monks  that  unity  and  sense  of  com- 
mon purposes,  which  had  been  effect- 
ed  for  the  Greeks  by  the  sudden  de- 
velopment of  a  Grecian  interest  op- 
posed to  a  Persian — of  a  civilized  in- 
terest, under  sudden  peril,  opposed  to 
the  barbarism  of  the  universal  planet? 

What  was  there  for  the  race  of 
monkish  schoolmen,  labouring  through 
three  centuries,  in  the  nature  of  a 
known  palpable  interest,  which  coiild 
balance  so  grand  a  priociole  of  union 
and  of  effort^  as  this  acknowledged 

fuardianship  of  civilization  had  sud^ 
only  unfolded^  like  a  banner,  for  the 
Greeks  during  the  infancy  of  Pe- 
ricles ?*  What  could  there  be  of  cor- 
responding grandeur  ? 

Beforehand,  this  should  have  seem- 
ed impossible.     But,  in  reality,  a  far 
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grander  mode  of  interest  had  arisen 
for  the  schoolmen  ;  grander^  because 
more  indefinite ;  more  indefinite,  be- 
cause spiritual.  It  was  this  :-^ The 
Western  or  Latin  Church  had  slowly 
developed  her  earthly  power.  As  ^ 
edifice  of  civil  greatness,  throughout 
the  western  world,  she  stood  erect  and 
towering.  In  the  elerenth  century^ 
beyond  all  others,  she  had  settled  her 
deep  foundations.  The  work  thus  far 
was  complete.  But  blank  civil  power» 
though  indbpensable,  was  the  feeblest 
of  her  arms ;  and*  taken  separately, 
was  too  fraU  to  last,  besides  that 
it  was  liable  to  revolutions.  The 
authority  by  which  chiefly  she  ruled, 
had  ruled,  and  hoped  to  rule,  was 
spiritual;  and  with  the  growing  in. 
stitutions  of  the  age,  embodying  so 
much  of  future  reistance,  it  was  es- 
sential that  this  spiritual  influence 
should  be  founded  on  a  subtle  philo- 
sophy—difficult to  learn,  difficult  to 
refute ;  as  also  that  many  dogmaa 
already  established,  such  as  tradition, 
by  way  of  prop  to  infallibility,  should 
receive  a  far  ampler  development.  The 
Latin  church,  we  must  remember, 
was  not  yet  that  church  of  Papal 
Rome,  in  the  maturity  of  its  doctrinea 
and  its  pretensions,  which  it  after^ 
Vards  became.  And  when  we  oonsi- 
der  how  vast  a  bencfaotriz  this  church 
had  been  to  early  Christendomj  when 
moulding  and  settling  its  foundations^ 
as  also  in  what  light  she  must  have 
appeared  to  her  own  pious  children, 
in  centuries  where  as  yet  only  the 
first  local  breezes  of  opposition  bad 
begun  to  whisper  amongst  the  Albi- 
genses,  &c.,  we  are  bound,  in  all  can- 
dour, to  see  that  a  sublimer  interest 
could  not  have  existed  for  any  series 
of  philosophers,  than  the  profound 
persuasion,  that  by  marrying  meta« 
physics  to  divinity,  two  sciences  even 
separately  so  grand  ;  and  by  the  pur- 
suit of  labyrinthine  truth,  they  were 
building  up  an  edifice  reaching  to  the 
heavens— the  great  spiritual  fortress 
of  the  Catholic  church. 

Here  let  us  retrace  the  course  of  our 
speculations,  lest  the  reader  should 
suppose  us  to  be  wandering. 

First,  for  the  sake  of  illustrating 


*  It  la  well  to  give  unitj  to  our  grandest  remembrancei,  by  eonneetiog  them,  m 
many  as  can  be,  with  the  same  centre.  Pericles  died  in  the  year  429  before  Chriit. 
Supposing  his  age  to  be  fifty-six,  he  would  then  be  bora  about  466  B.  C,  that  ii,  five 
yeara  after  the  first  Peraian  invasion  under  Pariu^  five  years  before  the  second  nader 
Xerzesi 
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mora  TiYidljr  the  influences  which 
acted  OB  the  Greece  of  Pericles»  we 
bring  fbrwalrd  another  case  analogous- 
ly circamstancedy  as  moulded  by  the 
aame  causes  ;—>l.  The  same  condi- 
tion of  intellect  under  reyolutionary 
excitement :  a.  The  same  penunr  of 
books :  d.  The  same  chillinff  gloom 
ftt>m  die  absence  of  female  cnarities; 
the  consequent  reaction  of  that  op- 
presaiTe  €Jiiiiif«  which  HeWetius  fan- 
ded»  amongst  all  human  agencles>  to 
be  the  most  potent  stimulant  for  the 
intMleet :  4.  The  lame  (though  far 
diilbrent)  enthusiasm  and  eleyation  of 
thought,  from  disinterested  participa- 
tion in  forwarding  a  great  movement 
ef  the  age  ;  for  the  one  side,  inyoMng 
tiie  glory  of  their  own  brilliant  coun- 
try, and  concurrent  with  civilization  ; 
for  the  other,  co-eitensive  with  all 
spiritual  truth  and  ail  spiritual  power* 

Next,  we  remark,  that  men  living 
pemanently  under  such  influences, 
must,  of  mere  necessity,  resort  to  that 
order  of  intellectual  pursuits  which 
requires  little  aid  ab  extra ;  that  order, 
in  fact,  which  philosophically  is  call- 
ed **  subjective,"  as  drawing  much 
from  our  own  proper  selves,  or  little 
(if  any  tiling)  from  extraneous  ob- 
jects. 

And  then,  thirdly,  we  remark,  that 
such  pursuits  are  peculiarly  favour- 
able to  the  culture  of  style.  In  fact, 
they  force  that  culture.  A  man  who 
has  absolute  facts  to  communicate 
from  some  branch  of  study,  external 
to  himself,  as  physiology,  suppose,  or 
anatomy,  or  astronomy,  is  careless  of 
style ;  or,  at  least,  he  may  be  so,  be- 
cause he  is  independent  of  style ;  for 
what  he  has  to  communicate,  neither 
rea<fily  admits,  nor  much  needs,  any 
graces  in  the  mode  of  communication ; 
the  matter  transcends  and  oppresses 
the  manner.  The  matter  tells  without 
any  manner  at  all.  But  he  who  has 
to  treat  a  vague  question,  such  as 
CScero  calls  a  qwBStio  injinita,  where 
every  thing  Is  to  be  finished  out  of  his 
own  peculiar  feelings,  or  his  own  way 
of  viewing  things,  (in  contradistinc- 
tion to  a  qwBstio  Jinita,  where  deter- 
minate data,  from  without,  already 
furnish  the  main  materials,)  soon  finds 
that  the  manner  of  treating  it  not  only 
transcends  the  matter,  but  very  often, 
and  in  a  very  great  proportion,^  is  the 
matter.  In  Yerj  many  subjective  ex- 
erdses  of  the  nund,  as,  for  instance,  in 
that  claw  of  poetry  which  has  been 


formally  designated  by  this  epithet, 
(meditative  poetry,  \re  mean,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Homeric,   which  is  in- 
tensely objective,)  the  probbm  before 
the  writer  is — to  project  his  own  inner 
mind ;  to  briqg  out  consciously  what 
yet  lurks  by  involution  in  many  uUi 
analysed  feelings;  in  short,  to  pass 
through  a  prism,  and  radiate  into  dis- 
tinct elements,  what  previously  had 
been  even  to  himselr  but  dim  and 
^onlbsed  ideas,  intermixed  with  each 
other.    Now,  in  such  cases,  the  skill 
with  which  detention  or  conscious  ar- 
rest is  given  to  the  evanescent,  external 
projection  to  what  is  internal,  outline 
to  what  is  fluxtonarv,  and  body  to 
what  is  vague — all  tnis  depends  en- 
tirely on  the  command  over  language, 
as  the  one  sole  means  of  embodying 
ideas.    And,  in  such  cases,  the  style, 
or,  in  the  largest  sense,  manner,  Is 
confluent  with  the  matter.   But,  at  all 
events,  even  by  those  who  are  most 
impatient  of  any  subtleties,  or  what 
they  consider   ^  meUphysical**   dis- 
tinctions, thus  much  must  be  conceded 
—viz.  that  those  who  rest  upon  ex- 
ternal facts,  tangible   realities,   and 
circumstantial  details,  in  short,  gen* 
erally  upon  the  obje<Aive,  whether  in 
a  case  of  narration  or  of  argument, 
must  for  ever  be  less  dependent  upon 
style,  than  those  who  have  to  draw 
upon  their  own  understandings  and 
their  own  peculiar  feelings  for  the  fur- 
niture and  matter  of  their  composition. 
A  single  illustration  will  make  this 
nlfiin.    It  is  an  old  remark,  and,  in 
lact,  a  subject  of  continual  experience, 
that  lawyers  fail  as  public  speakers  in 
the  House  of  Commons.    Even  £r- 
skine,  the  greatest  of  modem  advo- 
cates, was  nobody  as  a  senator ;  and 
the  <' fluent  Murray,"  two  generations 
before  him,  had  found  his  fluency  give 
way  under  that  mode  of  trial.     But 
why  ?  How  was  it  possible  that  a  man's 
fluency  in  one  chamber  of  public  busi- 
ness, should  thus  suddenly  DO  defeated 
and  confounded  in  another  ?  The  rea- 
son is  briefly  expressed  in   Cicero's 
distinction  between  a  qutestio  finita 
and  a  qucutio  infiniia.     In  the  courts 
of  law,  the  orator  was  furnished  with 
a  brief— an  abstract  of  facts ;  down- 
right statements  upon  oath ;  circum- 
stances of  presumption ;  and,  in  short, 
a  whole  volume  of  topics  external  to 
his  own  mind.     Sometimes,  it  is  true, 
the  advocate  would  venture  a  little 
out  to  Bet^prpprio  marUi  i^a  caae  of 
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crim.  con. 9  for  instaneey  he  would  at- 
tempt a  little  picture  of  domestic  hap- 
piness drawn  from  his  own  funds. 
But  he  was  emboldened  to  do  this  from 
his  certain  knowledge,  that  in  the 
facts  of  his  brief  he  had  always  a 
hasty  retreat  in  case  of  any  danger 
that  he  should  founder.  If  the  little 
picture  prospered>  it  was  well:  if 
noty  if  symptoms  of  weariness  began 
to  arise  in  the  audience,  or  of  hesi- 
tation in  himself^  it  was  but  to  cut 
the  matter  short,  and  return  to  the 
terra  firma  of  his  briefs  when  all  again 
was  fluent  motion.  Besides  that  each 
separate  transition*  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  general  subject,  offered 
themselves  spontaneously  in  a  law 
case ;  the  logic  was  given  as  well  as 
the  method.  Gener  Jly  speaking,  the 
mere  order  of  chronology  dictated  the 
succession  and  arrangement  of  the 
topics.  Nowy  on  the  other  hand,  in  a 
House  of  Commons*  oration,  although 
sometimes  there  may  occur  statements 
of  facts  and  operose  calculations,  still 
these  are  never  more  than  a  text,  at  the 
very  best,  for  the  political  discussion^ 
but  often  no  more  tiian  a  subsequent 
illustration  or  proof  attached  to  some 
one  of  its  heads.  The  main  staple  of 
any  long  speech  must  always  be  some 
general  view  of  national  policy  ;  and, 
in  Cicero*s  language,  such  a  view 
must  always  be  infinita — that  is,  not 
determined  ah  extra,  but  shaped  and 
drawn  from  the  funds  of  one*s  own 
understanding.  The  facts  are  here 
subordinate  and  ministerial ;  in  the 
case  before  a  jur^,  the  facts  are  all  in 
all.  The  forensic  orator  satisfies  his 
duty  if  he  does  but  take  the  facts 
exactly  as  they  stand  in  his  brief,  and 
place  them  before  his  audience  in  that 
order,  and  even  (if  he  should  choosa 
it)  in  those  words.  The  parliamen- 
tary orator  has  no  opening  for  facts  at 
all,  but  as  he  himself  may  be  able  to 
create  such  an  opening  by  some  pre- 
yious  expositions  of  doctrine  or  opin- 
ion, of  the  probable  or  the  expedient. 
The  one  is  alvrays  creeping  along 
shore — the  other  is  always  out  at  sea. 
Accordingly,  the  degrees  of  anxiety 
which  severaJly  affect  the  two  cases,  is 
best  brought  to  the  test  in  this  one  ques- 
tion— **  what  shall  I  say  nextf**.-^ 
an  anxiety  besetting  orators  like  that 
which  besets  poor  men  in  respect  to 
their  children's  daily  bread. — "  This 
moment  it  is  secured ;  but,  alas  I  for 
the  next !  *'    NoWf  the  judicial  orator 
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finds  an  instant  relief;  the  very  points 
of  the  case  are  numbered ;  and,  if  he 
cannot  find  more  to  say  upon  No.  7, 
he  has  only  to  pass  on,  and  call  up 
No.'  8.'  Whereas  the  deliberative 
orator,  in  a  senate  or  a  literary  meet- 
ing, finds  himself  always  in  this  situa- 
tion—that having  reached  with  diffi- 
culty that  topic  which  we  have  sup- 
posed to  be  No.  7,  one  of  three  cases 
uniformly  occurs :  either  he  does  not 
perceive  any  No.  8  at  all ;  or,  second- 
ly, he  sees  a  distracting  choice  of  No. 
8*s^the  ideas  to  which  he  might  next 
pass  are  many,  but  he  does  not  see 
whither  they  will  lead  him ;  or,  thirdly^ 
he  sees  a  very  fair  and  promiung  No. 
8,  but  cannot  in  any  way  discover^  off- 
hand, how  he  is  to  effect  a  transition 
to  this  new  topic.  He  cannot,  with 
the  rapidity  requisite,  modulate  out  of 
the  one  key  into  the  other.  His 
anxiety  increases,  utter  confusion  mas- 
ters him,  and  he  breaks  down. 

We  have  made  thb  disgression  by 
way  of  seeking,  in  a  well-known  case 
of  public  life,  an  illustration  of  the 
difference  between  a  subjective  and  an 
objective  exercise  of  the  mind.  It  is 
the  sudden  translation  from  the  one 
exercise  to  the  other,  which,  and  which 
only,  accounts  for  the  failure  of  advo- 
cates when  attempting  senatorial  ef« 
forts.  Once  used  to  depend  on  me- 
morials or  briefs  of  facts,  or  of  evi- 
dence not  self-derived*  the  advocate, 
like  a  child  in  leading-strings,  loses 
that  command  over  his  own  internal 
resources,  which  otherwise  he  might 
have  drawn  from  practice.  In  fact, 
the  advocate,  with  his  brief  lying  be- 
fore him,  is  precisely  in  the  condition 
of  a  parliamentary  speaker,  who  places 
a  written  speech  or  notes  for  a  speech 
in  his  hat.  This  trick  has  sometimes 
been  practised :  and  the  consternation 
which  would  befall  the  orator  in  the 
case  of  such  a  hat- speech  being  sud- 
denly blown  away,  precisely  realizes 
the  situation  of  a  nisi  prius  orator 
when  first  getting  on  liis  legs  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  has  swum 
with  bladders  all  his  life:  suddenly 
he  must  swim  without  them. 

This  case  expldns  why  it  is  that 
all  subjective  branches  of  study  favour 
the  cultivation  of  style.  Whatsoever 
IB  entirely  indepenoent  of  the  mind, 
and  external  to  it,  is  generally  equal 
to  its  own  enunciation.  Ponderable 
facts  and  external  realities  are  intelli- 
gible in  almost  any  language:  they 
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are  self-explaioed  and  self-rastaiDed. 
Bat  the  more  closely  any  exercise  of 
mind  is  connected  with  what  is  inter- 
nal and  iodiyidual  in  the  sensibilities^ 
that  is,  with  what  is  j>hilosophicall7 
termed  suhjecHoe,  precisely  in  that  de- 
gree*  and  the  more  subtly,  does  the 
style  or  the  embodying  of  the  thoughts 
cease  to  be  a  mere  separable  orna- 
ment, and  in  fact  the  more  does  the 
manner,  as  we  expressed  it  before, 
become  confluent  with  the  matter. 
In  saying  this  we  do  but  yary  the  form 
of  what  we  once  heard  delivered  on 
this  subject  by  Mr  Wordsworth:  his 
remark  was  by  far  the  weightiest 
thing  we  oTor  heard  on  the  subject  of 
style ;  and  it  was  this — that  it  is  in 
the  highest  degree  uo philosophic  to 
eall  language  or  diction  **  the  dre$s 
of  thoughts  ;**  and  what  was  it  then 
that  he  would  substitute  ?  Why  this : 
he  would  call  it  *'  the  incamaiion  of 
thoughts.'*  Never,  in  one  word,  was 
to  profound  a  truth  conveyed.  Mr 
Wordsworth  was  thinking,  doubtless, 
of  poetry  like  his  own ;  viz.  that  which 
is  eminently  meditative.  And  the  truth 
b  apparent,  on  consideration :  for,  if 
language  were  merely  a  dress,  then 
yon  could  separate  the  two:  you  could 
lay  the  thoughts  on  the  left  haod,  the 
language  on  the  right.  But,  gene- 
rally speaking,  you  can  no  more  deal 
thus  with  poetic  thoughts,  than  you 
can  with  soul  and  body.  The  union 
Is  too  subtle ;  the  intertexture  too  in- 
effable, each  co-existing  not  merely 
with  the  other,  but  each  in  and  ihrough 
the  other.  An  image,  for  instance, 
a  single  word,  often  enters  into  a 
thought  as  a  constituent  part.  In 
short,  the  two  elements  are  not  united 
as  a  body  with  a  separable  dress,  but 
as  a  mysterious  incarnation.  And 
thus,  in  what  proportion  the  thoughts 
are  subjective,  in  that  same  proportion 
does  their  very  essence  become  identi- 
eal  with  the  expression,  and  the  style 
become  confluent  with  the  matter. 

The  Greeksy  by  want  of  books,  phi- 
losophic instruments,  and  innumerable 
other  aidd  to  all  objective  researches, 
being  thrown  more  exclusively  than 
ve  upon  their  own  unaided  minds, 
coitiTated  logic,  ethics,  metaphysics, 
psyehol<^7 — all  thoroughly  subjective 
studies.  The  schoolmen,  in  the  very 
same  situation,  cultivated  precisely 
the  same  field  of  knowledge.  The 
Greeks,  indeed,  added  to  their  studies 
that  of  geometry ;  for  the  inscription 
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over  the  gate  of  the  Academy  (Let  no 
one  enter  who  is  not  instructed  in  geo- 
metry) sufficiently  argues  that  this 
science  must  have  made  some  pi  ogress 
in  the  days  of  Pericles,  when  it  could 
thus  be  made  a  general  qudification 
for  admission  to  a  learned  establish- 
ment within  thirty  years  after  his 
death.  But  geometry  is  partly  an 
objective,  partly  a  subjective  study. 
With  this  exception,  the  Greeks  and 
the  monastic  schoolmen  trode  the  very 
same  path. 

Consequently,  in  agreement  with 
our  principle,  both  ought  to  have 
found  themselves  in  circumstances 
favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  st^le. 
And  it  is  certain  that  they  did.  As 
an  ar/,  as  a  practice,  it  was  felicitous- 
ly pursued  in  both  cases.  It  is  true 
that  the  harsh,  ascetic  mode  of  treat- 
ing philosophy  by  the  schoolmen,  gen- 
erated a  corresponding  barreuuess, 
aridity,  and  repulsiveness,  in  tue  rigid 
forms  of  their  technical  langunge. 
But,  however  offensive  to  genial  sen- 
sibilities, this  diction  was  a  perfect 
thing  in  its  kind  ;  and,  to  do  it  justice, 
we  ought  rather  to  compare  it  with  the 
exquisite  language  of  algebra,  equally 
irreconcilable  to  all  standards  of  aes- 
thetic beauty ;  but  yet  for  the  three 
qualities  of  elliptical  rapidity,  (that 
rapidity  which  constitutes  what  is 
meant  by  elegance  in  mathematics,)—. 
of  absolute  precision-^and  of  simpli- 
city, this  algebraic  language  is  unri- 
valled amongst  human  inventions.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Greeks,  whose 
objects  did  not  confine  them  to  these 
austere  studies,  carried  out  their  cor- 
responding excellence  in  style  upon  a 
far  wider  and  indeed  a  comprehensive 
scale.  Almost  all  modes  of  style  were 
exemplified  amongst  them.  Thus,  we 
endeavour  to  show  that  the  subjec- 
tive pursuits  of  the  Greeks  and  the 
schoolmen  ought  to  have  favoured  a 
command  of  appropriate  diction;  and 
afterwards  that  it  did. 

But,  fourthly,  we  are  entitled  to  ex- 
pect— that  wherever  style  exists  in 
great  development  u  a  practice,  it 
will  soon  be  investigated  wifh  corre- 
sponding success  as  a  theory.  If  fine 
music  is  produced  spontaneously  in 
short  snatches  by  the  musical  sensibi« 
lity  of  a  people,  it  is  a  matter  of  cer- 
tainty that  the  science  of  composition, 
that  counterpoint,  that  thorough-bass, 
will  soon  be  cultivated  with  a  com- 
mensurate zead.  This  is  matter  of 
r 
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such,  obvkmt  uUbreace,  that  ia  anj 
ease  where  it  faiU,  we  look  for  some 
tstraordinary  cause  to  account  for  it* 
Now  in  Greece,  with  reipect  to  stjle^ 
the  inference  did  fail.  Style,  as  an 
arty  was  in  a  high  state  of  culture: 
style,  as  a  science,  was  nearly  neglect- 
ed. How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for? 
It  arose  naturdly  enough  out  of  one 
great  phenomenon  in  the  condition  of 
ancient  times,  and  the  relation  which 
that  bore  to  literature,  and  to  all  hu- 
man exertion  of  the  intellect. 

Did  the  reader  ever  happen  to  reflect 
on  the  great  idea  of  Pubiicaiion  9  An 
idea  we  call  it ;  because,  even  in  our 
own  times,  with  all  the  mechanic  aids 
•f  steam- presses,  &c.,  this  olject  is 
most  imperfectly  approached^  and  is 
destined,  perhaps,  for  ever  to  remain 
an  unattainable  ideal ;  useful  (like  all 
kieals)  in  the  way  of  regulating  our 
ttois,  but  also  as  a  practicable  object 
not  reconeilable  with  the  limitation 
of  homanpo  wer.  For  it  is  clear  that, 
if  books  were  multiplied  by  a  thousand- 
§Mf  and  truth  of  all  kinds  were  car- 
ried to  the  very  fireside  of  every  family, 
■ay,  plac»d  below  the  eyes  of  every 
individual,  still  the  purpose  of  any 
universal  publication  would  be  defeat- 
•d  and  utterly  confounded,  were  it 
only  by  the  limited  opportunities  of 
leaders.  One  condition  of  publication 
defeats  anodier.  Even  so  much  as  a 
general  publication  is  a  hopeless  idea. 
Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  publication,  in 
some  degree,  and  by  some  mode,  is  a 
ttiK  qua  non  eondition  for  the  genera^ 
tion  of  literature.  Without  a  larger  • 
sympathy  than  that  of  his  own  per- 
sonal circle,  it  is  evident  that  no 
writer  could  have  a  motive  for  those 
oxertions  and  previous  preparations, 
without  which  excellence  is  not  attain* 
able  in  any  art  whatsoever. 

Now,  in  our  own  times,  it  is  singu- 
lar, and  really  philosophically  curious, 
to  remark  the  utter  blindness  of  wri- 
ters, readers,  publishers, and  all  parties 
whatever  interested  in  literature,  as 
to  the  trivial  fraction  of  publicity 
which  settles  upon  each  separate  work. 
The  very  muldplieation  of  books  has 
continually  defeated  the  obiect  in  a 
growing  progression.  Readers  have 
ittoreased,  the  engines  of  publication 
have  increased ;  but  books,  increasing 
in  a  still  greater  proportion,  have  left 
oa  the  practical  result^— an  averaoe 
quotient  of  publicity  for  each  book, 
taken  i^art^  eontiniiaUy  decreasing* 
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And  if  the  whole  world*  were  readers 
probably  the  average  publicity  for 
each  separate  work  would  reach  a  mi« 
mmum— such  would  be  the  concur- 
rent increase  of  books.  But  even  this 
view  of  the  case  keeps  out  of  sight  the 
most  monstrous  foims  of  this  pheno- 
menon. The  inequality  of  the  publico* 
tion  has  the  effect  of  keeping  very  many 
books  absolutely  without  a  reader. 
The  majority  of  books  ose  never  open- 
ed; 500  copies  may  be  printed,  or 
half  as  many  more;  of  these,  it  may 
happen,  that  five  are  carelessly  turned 
over.  Popular  journals,  again,  which 
carry  a  promiscuous  miscellany  of 
papers  into  the  same  number  of  hanckf 
as  a  stage*  coach  must  convey  all  its 
passengers  at  the  same  rate  of  speed, 
dupe  the  public  with  a  notion  that 
here  at  least  all  are  read.  Not  at  all. 
One  or  two  are  read  from  the  interest 
attached  to  their  subjects.  Occa* 
sionally  one  is  read  a  little  from  the 
ability  with  which  it  treats  a  sub- 
ject not  otherwise  attractive.  Tiie 
rest  have  a  better  chance  certainly 
than  books,  because  they  are  at  any 
rate  placed  under  the  eye  and  in  the 
hand  of  readers.  But  this  is  no  more 
than  a  variety  of  the  same  case, 
A  hasty  glance  may  be  taken  by  one 
in  a  hundred  at  the  less  attractive 
papers ;  but  reading  is  out  of  the 
question.  Then,  again,  another  delu- 
sion, by  which  all  parties  disguise  the 
truth,  is,  the  absurd  belief  that,  not 
being  read  at  present,  a  book  may, 
bowever,be  revived  hereafter.  Believe 
it  notl  This  b  possible  only  with  re« 
gard  to  books  that  demand  to  be  stt^ 
died,  where  the  merit  is  slowly  dis- 
covered*  Every  month,  every  day  in- 
deed, produces  its  own  novelties,  with 
the  additional  zest  that  they  tare  novd*^ 
ties.  Every  future  year,  which  will 
assuredly  fail  in  finding  time  for  its 
own  books,  how  should  it  find  time  for 
defunct  books  ?  No,  no — every  year 
buries  its  own  literaturfu  Siooe  Wa- 
terloo, there  have  been  added  upwards 
of  fifty  thousand  books  and  pamphlets 
to  the  shelves  of  our  maiiuft  literature^ 
taking  no  account  of  foreign  importfr> 
tions.  Of  these  fifty  thousand*  pe^ 
sibly  two  hundred  still  survive:  ^oe* 
sibly  twenty  will  survive  for  a  oonpW 
of  centuries ;  possibly  fiveor  six  thou* 
sand  may  have  been  indifierontly  ffead4 
the  rest  not  so  much  as  e|)en«d*  in 
this  hasty  sketch  of  a  caknkitaonr  we 
osnune  a  single  copy  to  rsfrtaent  a 
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vMe  edition.  But  fai  order  to  liaTe 
the  total  ran  of  oopies  namerieally 
neglected  since  Waterloo,  it  will  be 
reqaieite  to  mnltiply  fbrty-lbur  thou- 
send  by  fkf%  Imndred  at  the  least,  bnt 
probably  by  a  higher  nmltiplier.  At 
the  Tery  moment  of  wridog  this — ^by 
way  of  potting  into  a  brighter  light 
the  ioconeeiTabie  blunder  as  to  pub. 
licity  habitnally  eommitted  by  sensible 
men  of  tiie  worlds — ^let  ns  mention 
what  we  now  see  before  ns  in  a  public 
joomal.  Speakingwith  disapprobation 
of  a  jost  but  disparaging  expression 
applied  to  the  French  war-mania  by 
a  London  morning  paper,  the  writer 
baa  described  it  as  likely  to  irritate 
the  people  of  France.  Oh,  genius  of 
arithmetic  I  The  offisnding  London 
jonmal  has  a  circulation  of  four  thou- 
sand copies  daily — and  it  is  assumed 
that  thirty-three  millions,  of  whom  as- 
suredly not  twenty -fire  individuals  will 
ever  see  the  English  paper  as  a  visible 
object,  nor  five  ever  read  thepassage  in 
question,  are  to  be  maddened  by  one 
word  in  a  colossal  paper  laid  this  morn- 
ing on  a  table  amongst  fifnr  others,  and 
to-morrow  morning  pushed  off  that 
table  by  fifty  others  of  more  recent 
dace.  How  are  such  delusions  possi- 
ble ?  Simply  from  the  previous  de- 
Imion,  of  ancient  standing,  connected 
with  printed  characters :  what  is 
printed  seems  to  every  man  invested 
with  some  fiUal  character  of  publicity 
such  as  cannot  belong  to  mere  MS. ; 
whilst  in  the  mean  time,  out  of  every 
thoosaad  printed  pages,  one  at  the 
Bost^  but  at  alt  events  a  very  small 
proportion  indeed,  is  in  any  true  sense 
more  pnblie  when  printed  than  previ- 
ouly  as  a  manuscript ;  and  that  one, 
even  that  thousandth  part,  perishes  as 
effeetoally  in  a  few  days  to  each  sepa- 
rate reader,  as  the  words  perish  in  our 
daily  eonveraation.  Out  of  all  that 
ve  talk,  or  hear  others  talk,  through 
^e  eovrae  of  a  year,  how  much  re- 
nwnson  the  memory  at  the  closing  day 
efDeoember?  Qnite  as  little,  we  may 
be  mm9i  aorvives  from  most  people's 

A  book  answers  its  puipose 

J  the  Intelteetnal  Acuities 

t  through  the  current  act  of 

j;    and  a  general   deposition 

er  stctiinig  tnkea  effect  from  the  sum 
of  what  we  vend :  even  that,  however, 
'  aeoording  to  the  previous  eon- 
riar  which  the  book  finds  us  for 

If o^  It,  and  reforring  them 
ta  bsadv  mderaonM  eiisting  arrasge*^ 
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ment  of  our  knowledge.  Publication 
is  an  idle  term  applied  to  what  is  not 
published:  and  nothing  is  published 
which  is  not  made  knownpt(6/ic^  to  the 
understanding  as  well  as  to  the  eye : 
whereas,  for  the  enormous  majority  of 
what  is  printed,  we  cannot  say  so  much 
as  that  it  is  made  known  to  the  eyes. 
For  what  reason  have  we  insisted 
on  this  unpleasant  view  of  a  pheno- 
menon incident  to  the  limitation  of  our 
faculties,  and  apparently  without  re- 
medy ?  Upon  another  occasion  it 
might  have  been  useful  to  do  so,  were 
it  only  to  impress  upon  every  writer 
the  vast  importance  of  compression. 
Simply  to  retrench  one  word  from 
each  sentence,  one  superfluous  epithet^ 
for  example,  would  probably  increase 
the  disposable  time  of  the  public  by 
one  twelfth  part;  in  other  words^ 
would  add  another  month  to  the  year, 
or  raise  any  sum  of  volumes  read  from 
eleven  to  twelve  hundred.  A  me« 
chanie  operation  would  effect  that 
change :  but,  by  cultivating  a  closer 
logic  and  more  severe  habits  of  think- 
ing, perhaps  two  sentences  out  of 
each  three  might  be  pruned  away; 
and  the  amount  of  possible  publication 
might  thus  be  increased  in  a  threefold 
degree.  A  most  serious  duty  there- 
fore, and  a  duty  which  is  annually 
growing  in  solemnity,  appears  to  be 
connected  with  the  culture  of  an  un- 
wordy  diction;  much  more/ however, 
with  the  culture  of  clear  thinkhig ; 
that  being  the  main  key  to  good  writ- 
ing, and  consequently  to  fluent  reading. 

But  all  this,  though  not  unconnected 
with  our  general  theme,  is  wide  of 
onr  immediate  purpose.  The  course 
of  our  logic  at  this  point  runs  in  tho 
following  order.  The  Athenians,  from 
causes  assigned,  ought  to  have  con- 
summated the  whole  science  and  theory 
of  style.  But  they  did  not.  Why? 
Simply  from  a  remarkable  deflexion 
or  bias  given  to  their  studies  by  a  dif- 
ficulty connected  with  publication^ 
For  some  modes  of  literature  the 
Greeks  had  a  means  of  publication, 
for  many  they  had  not.  That  one 
difference,  as  we  shall  show,  disturbed 
the  just  valuation  of  style. 

Some  mode  of  publication  must 
have  existed  for  Atnens,  that  is  evi- 
dent. The  mere  fact  of  a  literature 
proves  It.  For  without  public  sym- 
pathy how  can  a  literature  arise  r  or 
public  sympathy  without  a  regular 
organ  of  pnblication?     What  poet" 
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would  submit  to  the  labours  of  bU 
most  difficult  arti  if  be  bad  do  reason- 
able prospect  of  &  large  audience,  and 
somewhat  of  a  permanent  audience,  to 
welcome  and  adopt  bis  productions  ? 

Now  then,  in  the  Athens  of  Pericles, 
what  loas  the  audience,  bowcomposedf 
and  bow  ensured,  on  which  the  lite- 
rary composer  might  rely  ?  By  what 
channel,  in  short,  did  the  Athenian 
writer  calculate  on  bl  publication  f 

This  is  a  very  interesting  question ; 
and,  as  regards  much  in  the  civiliza- 
tion of  Greece,  both  for  what  it  caused 
and  what  it  prevented,  is  an  important 
question.  In  the  elder  days,  in  fact  we 
may  suppose  through  the  five  hundred 
years  from  the  Trojan  expedition  to 
Fibistratus  and  Solun,  all  publication 
was  effected  through  two  classes  of 
men — the  public  reciters  and  the  pub- 
lic singers.  Thus  no  doubt  it  was,  that 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  were  sent  down 
to  the  hands  of  Pisistratus,  who  has 
the  traditional  reputation  of  having 
first  arranged  and  revised  these  poems. 
These  reciters  or  singers  to  the  harp, 
would  probably  rehearse  one  entire 
book  of  the  Iliad  at  every  splendid 
banquet..  Every  book  would  be  kept  in 
remembrance  and  currency  by  the  pecu- 
liar local  relations  of  particular  states  or 
particular  families  to  ancestors  connect- 
ed with  Troy.  This  mode  of  publication, 
however,  had  the  disadvanuge,  that  it 
was  among  the  arts  ministerial  to 
sensual  enjoyment*  And  it  is  some 
argument  for  the  extensive  diffusion 
of  such  a  practice  in  the  early  times 
of  Greece,  that  both  in  the  Greece  of 
later  times,  and,  by  adoption  from  her, 
in  the  Rome  of  cultivated  ages,  we 
find  the  »K(omfiMra  as  commonly  esta^ 
blished  by  way  of  a  dinner  appurte- 
nance— that  is,  exercises  of  display  ad* 
dressed  to  the  ear,  recitations  of  any 
kind  with  and  without  music — not  at 
all  less  frequently  than  ifufutra,  or  the 
corresponding  display  to  the  eye, 
(dances  or  combats  of  gladiators.) 
These  were  doubtless  inheritances  from 
the  ancient  usages  of  Greece,  modes 
of  publication  resorted  to  long  before 
the  Olympic  games*  by  the  mere  ne- 
cessitous cravings  for  sympathy ;  and 
kept  up  long  after  that  institution,  as 
in  itself  too  brief  and  rare  in  its  recur- 
rence to  satisfy  the  necessity. 

Such  was  the  earliest  effort  of  pub- 
lication,  and  in  its  feeble  infancy ;  for 
this,  besides  its  limitation  in  pouit  of 
audience,  was  confined  to  narrative 
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poetry.  But  when  the  ideal  of  Greece 
was  more  and  more  exalted  by  nearer 
comparison  with  barbaroos  standards, 
after  the  sentiment  of  patriotism  had 
coalesced  with  yindictive  sentiments, 
and  when  towering  cities  began  (o  re- 
flect the  grandeur  of  this  land  as  in  a 
▼isual  mirror,  these  cravings  for  pub- 
licity became  more  restless  and  irre- 
pressible. And  at  length  in  the  time 
of  Pericles,  concurrently  with  the  ex- 
ternal magnificence  of  the  city,  arose  for 
Athens  two  modes  of  publication,  each 
upon  a  scale  of  gigantic  magnitude. 

What  were  these?  The  Theatre 
and  the  Agora  or  Forum ;  publication 
by  the  Stage,  and  publication  by  the 
Hustings.  '  These  were  the  extraor- 
dinary modes  of  publication  which 
arose  for  Athens;  one  by  a  sudden 
birth,  like  that  of  Minerva,  in  the  very 
generation  of  Pericles;  the  other 
slowly  maturing  itself  from  the  gene- 
ration of  Pisistratus,  which  preceded 
that  of  Pericles  by  a  hundred  years. 
This  double  publication,  scenic  and 
forensic,  was  virtually,  and  for  all  the 
loftier  purposes  of  publication,  the 
press  of  Athens.  And  however  imper- 
fect a  representative  this  may  seem  of 
a  typographical  publication,  certain  it 
is  that  in  some  important  features  the 
Athenian  publication  had  separate  ad- 
vantages of  its  own.  It  was  a  far 
more  effective  and  correct  publication, 
in  the  first  place;  enjoying  every  aid 
of  enforcing  accompaniment,  from 
voice,  gesture,  scenery,  mnsic;  and 
suffering  in  no  instance  from  false 
reading  or  careless  reading.  Then 
secondly,  it  was  a  far  wider  publica- 
tion ;  each  drama  being  read  (or  heard, 
which  is  a  far  better  thing)  by  twenty- 
five  or  thirty-thousand  persons,  coun- 
terbalancing at  least  forty  editions, 
such  as  we  on  an  average  publish, 
each  oration  being  delivered  with  just 
emphasis,  to  perhaps  seven  thousand. 
But  why,  in  this  mention  of  a  stage  or 
hustings  publication,  as  opposed  to  a 
publication  by  the  printing  press,  why 
was  it,  we  are  naturally  admonished 
to  ask,  that  the  Greeks  had  no  press  ? 
The  ready  answer  will  be,  because  the 
art  of  printing  bad  not  been  discovered* 
But  that  is  an  error,  the  detection  of 
which  we  owe  to  the  present  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin.  The  art  of  prints 
ing  was  discovered.  It  bad  been  die* 
covered  repeatedly.  The  art  which 
multiplied  the  legends  upon  a  coin  or 
medal  (a  work  which  the  mndcBts 
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performed  by  many  degrees  better 
than  we  modems,  for  we  make  it  a 
mecbaoic  art,  tbey  a  fine  artO  had 
in  effect  anticipated  the  art  of  printing. 
It  was  an  art,  this  typographic  m  j  stery, 
which  awoke  and  went  back  to  sleep 
many  times  orer,  from  mere  defect  of 
aaaterials.  Not  the  defect  of  typogra- 
phy as  an  art,  hut  the  defect  of  paper 
as  a  material  for  keeping  this  art  in 
motion — there  lay  the  reason,  as  Dr 
Whately  most  truly  observes,  why 
printed  books  had  no  existence  amongst 
the  GreelLB  of  Pericles,  or  afterwards 
amongat  the  Romans  of  Cicero.  And 
why  was  there  no  paper?  The  com- 
mon reason  applying  to  both  countries 
waa,  the  want  of  linen  rags ;  and  that 
want  arose  from  the  universal  habit  of 
wearing  woollen  garments.  In  this 
respeee,  Athens  and  Rome  were  on 
the  same  level.  Bat  for  Athens,  the 
want  was  driven  to  a  further  extre- 
mity by  the  slender ness  of  her  com- 
-  merce  with  Egypt,  whence  only  any 
snlMtitate  could  have  been  drawn. 

Even  for  Rome  itself,  the  scarcity 
of  paper  ran  through  many  degrees. 
Horaoe,  the  poet,  was  amused  with 
the  town  of  Equotuticum  for  two  rea- 
sons ;  as  incapable  of  entering  into 
hexameter  verse,  from  its  prosodial 
quantity,  (versu  quod  dicere  non  est,) 
and  because  it  purchaied  water,  (veenit 
viUsnma  rerum  aqua:)  a  circum- 
stance in  which  it  agrees  with  the  well 
known  Clifton,  above  the  hot  weUs  of 
Bristol,  where  water  is  bought  by  the 
sbillinic^a  worth.  But  neither  Hora- 
tian  Equotuticum,  nor  Bristolian 
Clifton,  can  ever  have  been  as  "  hard 
np"  for  water  as  the  Mecca  caravan. 
And  the  differences  were  as  great,  in 
respect  to  the  want  of  paper,  between 
the  Athens  of  Pericles  or  Alexander, 
and  the  Rome  of  Augustus  Caesar. 
Athens  had  bad  poets,  whose  names 
have  come  down  to  modem  times: 
bat  Athens  could  no  more*have  af- 
forded to  punish  bad  authors  by  send- 
ing their  works  to  grocers — 

in    viciim    veDdeotem  pus^  et 
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odores, 
Hi  piper,  et  quicquid  chortis  amtctlttir'tn- 

.  epH^r 
than  London,  because  gorged  with  the 
wealth  of  two  Indies,  can  afford  to 
pave  her  streets  with  silver.  This 
practice  of  applying  unsaleable  authors 
to  the  ignoble  uses  of  retail  dealers  in 
petty  articles,  must  have  existed  in 


Rome  for  some  time  before  it  could 
have  attracted  the  notice  of  Horace, 
and  upon  some  considerable  scale  as 
a  known  public  usage,  before  it  could 
have  roused  any  echoes  of  public 
mirth  as  a  satiric  allusion,  or  have  had 
any  meaning  and  sting. 

In  that  one  revelation  of  Horace, 
we  see  a  proof  how  much  paper  bad 
become  more  plentiful.  It  is  true, 
that  so  long  as  men  dressed  in  woollen 
materials,  it  was  impossible  to  look  for 
a  cheap  paper.  Maga  might  have 
been  printed  at  Rome  very  well  for 
ten  guineas  a  copy.  Paper  was  dear, 
undoubtedly  ;  but  it  could  be  had. 
On  the  other  hand,  how  desperate 
must  have  been  the  bankruptcy  at 
Athens  in  all  materials  for  receiving 
the  record  of  thoughts,  when  we  find 
a  polished  people  having  no  better 
tickets  or  cards  for  conveying  their 
sentiments  to  the  public  than  shells  ? 
Thence  came  the  very  name  for  civil 
banishment,  viz.  ostracism,  because 
the  votes  were  marked  on  an  ostracon, 
or  marine  shell.  Again,  in  another 
great  and  most  splendid  city,  you  see 
men  reduced  to  petalism,  or  marking 
their  votes  by  the  petals  of  shrabs. 
Elsewhere,  as  indeed  many  centuries 
nearer  to  our  own  times,  in  Constan- 
tinople, buirs  hide  was  used  for  the 
same  purpose. 

Well  might  the  poor  Greeks  adopt 
the  desperate  expedient  of  white  plas- 
tered walls  as  the  best  memorandum- 
book  for  a  man  who  had  thoughts  oc- 
curring to  him  in  the  night-time. 
Brass  only,  or  marble,  could  offer  any 
lasting  memorial  for  thoughts ;  and 
upon  what  material  the  parts  were 
written  out  for  the  actors  on  the  Athe- 
nian stage,  or  how  the  elaborate  revi- 
sals  of  the  text  eieuld  be  carried  on^  is 
beyond  our  power  of  conjecture. 

In  this  appalling  state  of  embarrass- 
ment for  the  great  poet  or  prose  writer, 
what  consequences  would  naturally 
arise  ?  A  king's  favourite  and  friend 
like  Aristotle  might  command  the  most 
costly  materials.  For  instance,  if  vou 
look  back  from  thu  day  to  1800,  into 
the  adveitising  records  or  catalogues 
of  great  Parisian  publishers,  you  will 
find  more  works  of  excessive  luxury, 
costing  from  a  thousand  francs  for 
each  cop^,  all  the  way  up  to  as  many 
guineas,  m  each  separate  period  of  fif- 
teen years,  than  m  the  whole  forty 
among  the  wealthier  and  more  enter- 
prising publbhers  of  Great  Britain. 
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What  is  the  explanation  ?  Can  the 
Tery  moderate  incomes  of  the  French 
gentry  afford  to  patronise  works 
which  are  beyond  the  purses  of  our 
British  aristocracy^  who,  besides,  are 
so  much  more  of  a  reading  class? 
Not  so :  the  patronage  for  these  Pari- 
uan  works  of  luxury  u  not  domestic^ 
it  is  exotic  :  chiefly  from  emperors 
and  kings ;  from  great  national  libra- 
ries ;  from  rich  universities ;  from  the 
grandees  of  Russia,  Hungary*  or 
Great  Britain ;  and  generally  from 
those  who»  living  in  splendid  castles 
or  hotels,  require  corresponding  fur- 
niture, and  therefore  corresponding 
books ;  because  to  such  people  books 
are  necessarily  furniture ;  since,  upon 
the  principles  of  good  taste,  they 
must  correspond  with  the  splendour 
of  all  around  them.  And  in  the  age 
of  Alexander,  there  were  already  pur- 
chasers enough  among  royal  houses, 
or  the  imitators  of  such  houses,  to  en- 
courage costly  copies  of  attractive 
works.  Aristotle  was  a  privileged 
man.  But  in  other  less  favoured 
cases,  the  strong  yearnings  for  public 
sympathy  were  met  by  blank  impossi- 
bilities. Much  martyrdom,  we  feel 
assured,  was  then  suffered  by  poets. 
Thousands,  it  is  true,  perish  in  our 
days,  who  have  never  had  a  solitary 
reader.  But  still  the  existence  inprint 
gives  a  delusive  feeling  that  the^  have 
been  read.  They  are  standing  in  the 
market  all  day,  and  somebody,  unper- 
ceived  by  themselves,  may  have  thrown 
an  eye  upon  their  wares.  The  thing 
is  possible.  But  for  the  ancient  writer 
there  was  a  sheer  physical  impossibi- 
lity that  any  man  should  sympathize 
with  what  he  never  could  have  seen, 
except  under  the  two  conditions  we 
have  mentioned. 

These  two  cases  there  were  of  ex« 
omption  from  this  dire  physical  resis- 
tance; two  conditions  which  made 
gublication  possible:  and  under  the 
orrible' circumstances  of  sequestra- 
tion for  authors  in  general,  need  it  be 
said,  that  to  benefit  by  either  advan- 
tage was  sought  with  such  a  zeal  as, 
in  effect,  extinguished  all  other  litera- 
ture ?  If  a  man  could  be  a  poet  for 
the  stage, «  scriptor  sccnicu$t  in  that 
case  he  obtained  a  hearing.  If  a  man 
could  be  admitted  as  an  orator,  as  a 
regular  demagogMt  from  the  popular 
hma,  or  hustings,  in  that  case  he  ob- 
tained a  hearing.  If  his  own  thoughts 
were  a  torment  to  him^  until  they  were 


reverberated  from  the  Hearts  and  flash- 
ing eyes  and  clamorous  sympathy  of  a 
multitMde  {  thus  only  an  outlet  was 
provided,  a  mouth  was  opened,  for  the 
volcano  surging  within  his  brain.  The 
vast  theatre  was  an  organ  of  publica- 
tion ;  the  political  forum  was  an  organ 
of  publication.  And  on  this  twofold 
arena  a  torch  was  applied  to  that  in- 
flammable gas,  which  exhsded  sponta- 
neously from  so  excitable  a  mind  as 
the  mind  of  the  Athenian. 

Need  we  wonder,  then,  at  the  i(HP- 
rent- like  determination  with  which 
Athenian  literature,  from  the  era  444 
B.C.,  to  the  era  333  B.C.,  ran  head- 
long into  one  or  other  channel — ^the 
Bcenical  poetry  or  the  eloquence  of  the 
hustings  ?  For  an  Athenian  in  search 
of  popular  applause,  or  of  sympathy, 
there  was  no  other  avenue  to  either; 
unless,  indeed,  in  the  character  of  an 
artist,  or  of  a  leading  soldier :  but  too 
often,  in  this  latter  class,  it  happened 
that  mercenary  foreigners  had  a  pre- 
ference. And  thus  it  was,  that  during 
that  period  when  the  popular  cast  of 
government  throughout  Greece  awa- 
kened patriotic  emulation,  scarcely 
any  thing  is  beard  of  in  literature 
(allowing  for  the  succession  to  philo- 
sophic chairs,  which  made  it  their 
pride  to  be  private  and  exclusive)  ex- 
cept dramatic  poetry  on  the  one  hand, 
comic  or  tragic,  and  political  oratory 
on  the  other. 

As  to  this  last  avenue  to  the  public 
ear,  how  it  was  abused,  in  what  ex- 
cess it  became  the  nuisance  and  capi- 
tal scourge  of  Athens,  there  needs 
only  the  testimony  of  all  contempo- 
rary men  who  happened  to  stand  aloof 
from  that  profession,  or  all  subsequent 
men  even  of  that  very  profession,  who 
were  not  blinded  by  some  correspond- 
ing interest  In  some  similar  system  of 
delusion.  Euripides  and  Aristophanes, 
contemporary  with  the  earliest  practi- 
tioners bf  name  and  power  on  that 
stage  of  jugglers,  are  overrun  with  ex- 
pressions of  horror  for  these  public 
pests.  "  You  have  every  quaiifica« 
tion,**  says  Aristophanes  to  an  aspi- 
rant--"  that  could  be  wished  for  a 
public  orator ;  ^mn  ^i«r^A— a  voice  like 
seven  devils — «««•#  rfAvaf— you  are  by 
nature  a  scamp-— «r«^«<«f  li— .y  ou  are  up 
to  snuff  in  the  business  of  the  fomm.^* 
From  Euripides  might  be  gathered  a 
small  volume,  relying  merely  upon  so 
much  of  his  works  as  yet  survives,  in 
illustration  of  the  horror  which  pes- 
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tetfed  him  for  thlB  gang  of  public  mifl- 
leaders  :^ 

**  This  b  what  overthrows  citiesy  ad- 
aurably  organiaed,  and  the  housofaoids 
of  men — ^your  superfine  harangues /' 
Gkaero,  foii  four  centuries  later,  loo]&. 
ing  back  to  this  Tory  period  from  Po- 
ricles  to  Alexander,  friendly  as  be 
was  by  the  uprit  de  corps  to  the  order 
of  orators,  and  professionally  biased 
to  uphold  the  civil  uses  of  eloquence ; 
yet,  as  an  bonest  man,  cannot  deny 
that  it  was  this  gift  of  oratory,  hideous- 
ly abused,  which  led  to  the  overthrow 
q(  Athens,  and  the  ruin  of  Grecian 
liberty : — «  Ula  vetus  Graeoia,  qua 
quondam  opibns,  imperio  gloria  tie- 
nut,  hoc  uno  malo  ooncidiU^hberiate 
iwumoderatd  ae  lieentia  concionum.*^ 
Quinctiiian,  staiMling  on  the  very 
•same  ground  of  professional  prejudice, 
ail  in  favour  of  public  orators,  yet  is 
forced  into  the  same  sorrowful  confes- 
tton.  In  one  of  the  Declamations 
aacnl)ed  to  him,  he  says— -*'  Civitatum 
status  seimus  ab  oratoribus  esse  con- 
versos  ;  *'  and  in  illustration,  he  adds 
the  example  of  Athens :  *'  sive  illam 
Athenieosium  civitatem,  (quondam 
late  principem,)  intucri  plaoeat,  acci- 
sas  ejus  vires  animadvertemns  vitio 
comckaianimm,*'  Root  and  branch, 
Athens  wasl»d  prostrate  by  her  wick- 
ed radical  orators ;  for  radical,  in  the 
aUiptic  pitrase  of  modem  politics,  they 
were  almost  to  a  man ;  and  in  this 
'featone  above  all  olliers,  (a  feature 
often  scornfully  exposed  by  Euripi- 
do,)  those  technically  known  as 
A  xtUms — the  speaking  men,  and  as 
•I  }«^MBJ«rM*<-»tbe  misleaders  of  the  mob, 
oflfer  a  most  suitable  ancestry  for  the 
modern  leaders  of  radicalism — that 
with  their  base,  fawning  flatteries  of 
the  people,  they  mixed  up  the  venom 
of  vipers  against  their  opponents  and 
against  the  aristocracy  of  the  land. 

**  Subtly  to  wheedle  the  people  with 
honeyed  words  dreased  to  its  palate— 
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this  had  been  the  ironical  advice  of 
the  scoffing  Aristophancfu  That  prac- 
tice made  the  mob  orator  contemptible 
to  manly  tastes  rather  than  hateful. 

But  the  sacrifice  of  independence 

the  **  pride  which  licks  the  dust"— ^s 
the  readiest  training  for  all  nncharita- 
bleness  and  falsehood  towards  those 
who  seem  either  rivals  for  the  same 
•base  purposes,  or  open  antagonists  for 
nobler.  And  accordingly  it  is  remark- 
ed by  Euripides,  that  these  pestilent 
abusers  of  the  popular  con  fidence  would 
bring  a  mischief  upon  Athens  before 
they  bad  finished,  equally  by  their  sy- 
oophancied  to  the  mob,  and  by  their 
libels  of  foreign  princes.  Hundreds  of 
years  afterwards,  a  Greek  writer,  upon 
reviewing  this  most  interesting  period 
of  1  i  1  yearp,  from  Pcrides  to  Alex- 
ander, sums  up  and  repeats  the  opinion 
of  Euripides  in  this  general  represen- 
tative portrait  of  Attic  oratory,  with 
respect  to  which  we  wibh  to  ask,  fan 
any  better  delineation  be  given  of  a 
Chartist,  or  generically  of  a'  modem 

Jacobin  ?— -*0    ^ftmM^s    mam^^awuaktt 

"  The  mob-leader  dupes  the  multitude 
with  false  doctrines,  whilst  delivering 
things  soothing  to  their  credulous  va- 
nity." This  is  one  half  of  his  office-^ 
sycophancy  to  the  immediate  purse- 
holders,  and  poison  to  the  sources  of 
tnith<— the  other  haif  is  expressed  with 
the  same  spirit  of  prophecy  as  regards 
the  British  future— ««<  tafitiLoss  evrtur 
i^«xx«T(«tfi  w;«f  Twt  aft^rSvtf  ''  and  by 
lying  calumnies  he  utterly  alienates 
their  affections  from  their  own  native 
aristocracy." 

Now  this  was  a  base  pursuit,  though 
somewhat  relieved  by  the  cloaing  ex- 
ample of  Demosthenes,  who,  amidst 
much  frailty,  had  a  generous  nature ; 
and  he  showed  it  chiefly  by  his  death, 
and  in  his  lifetime,  to  use  Milton's 
words,  by  uttering  many  tunes  *' odious 
truth,"  which,  with  noble  courage,  he 
compelled  the  mob  to  hear.  But  one 
man  could  not  redeem  a  national  dis- 
honour.    It  was  such«  and  such  it  was 


*  Wiih  9€tpedt  to  th«  word  "  demagognei,*'  as  a  technical  deslgnaUon  for  the  poll- 
tical  ormtors  and  partisans  at  AthecM,  (otherwise  called  •!  v^twrartu,  those  who  headed 
aoj  movement,}  it  is  singular  that  so  accufate  a  Greek  scholar  as  Henry  Stephens 
shoaM  have  supposed  linguat  protnptas  ad  plebem  concitandum  (an  ezprefsion  of 
livj's)  potius  T«rf  \nf»M.Mmf  fux$te  qu^m  rm  fnrt^m ;  as  if  the  demagogues  were  a 
separate  class  from  the  popular  -eralefe.  fi«t,-safe  Valckenaer,  the  relation  is  soon 
stated:  Not  all  the  Athenian  orators  were  demagogues ;  but  all  the  demagogues  were 
in  fact,  and  technically  were  called,  the  Orators. 
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felt  to  be.  Men,  therefore,  of  elevated 
natures*  and  men  of  gentle  pacific  na- 
tures, equally  revolted  from  a  trade  of 
lies,  as  regarded  the  audience,  and  of 
strife,  as  regarded  the  competitors. 
There  remained  the  one  other  pursuit 
of  scenical  poetry ;  and  it  hardly  needs 
to  be  said,  what  crowding  there  was 
amongst  all  the  energetic  minds  of 
Athens  into  one  or  other  of  these  pur- 
•uits— ithe  one  for  the  unworldly  and 
idealizing,  the  other  for  the  coarsdy 
ambitious.  These,  therefore,  became 
the  two  quasi  professions  of  Athens  ; 
and  at  the  same  time,  in  a  sense  more 
exclusive  than  can  now  be  true  of  our 
professions,  became  the  sole  means  of 
publication  for  truth  of  any  class,  and 
a  publication  by  many  degrees  more 
certain,  more  extensive,  and  more  im- 
mediate, than  ours  by  the  press. 

The  Athenian  theatre  published  an 
edition  of  thirty  thousand  copies  in  one 
day,  enabling,  in  effect,  every  male 
citizen  capable  of  attending,  from  the 
sge  of  twenty  to  sixtv,  together  with 
many  thousands  of  domiciled  aliens, 
to  read  the  drama,  with  the  fullest 
understanding  of  its  sense  and  poetic 
force  that  could  be  effected  by  na- 
tural powers  of  voice  and  action,  com« 
bined  with  all  possible  auxiliaries  of 
art,  of  music,  of  pantomimic  dancing; 
and  the  whole  carried  home  to  the 
heart  by  vbible  and  audible  sympathy 
in  excess.  This,  but  in  a  ve^  in* 
fefior  form,  as  regarded  the  adjuncts 
of  art,  and  the  scale  of  the  theatre, 
and  the  mise  en  ic^ne,  was  precisely 
the  advantage  of  Charles  I.  for  ap« 
predating  Shakspeare. 

It  was  a  standing  reproach  of  the 
Puritans  adopted  even  by  Milton,  a 
leaden  shaft  feathered  and  made  buoy- 
ant by  his  wit,  that  the  king  had 
.adopted  that  stage  poet  as  the.  com- 
panion of  his  closet  retirements.  So 
it  would  have  been  a  pity,  if  these 
malignant  persecutors  of  the  royid 
>solitude  should  have  been  liars  as  well 
as  fanatics.  Doubtless,  as  king,  and 
in  his  afflictions,  this  storm- vexed  man 
did  read  Shakspeare.  But  that  was 
not  the  original  way  in  which  he  ac- 
quired his  aouaintaace  with  the  poet. 
A  Prince  of  Wales,  what  between 
public  claims  and  social  claims,  finds 


littie  time  for  reading,  after  the  period 
of  childhood ;  that  is,  at  any  period 
when  he  can  comprehend  a  ereat  poet. 
And  it  was  as  Prince  of  Wales  that 
Charles  prosecuted  his  studies  of 
Shakspeare.  He  saw  continually  at 
Whitehall,  personated  by  the  best  ac- 
tors of  the  time,  illustrated  by  the  stage 
management,  and  assisted  by  the 
mechanic  displays  of  Inigo  Jones,  all 
the  principal  dramas  of  Shakspeare  ac- 
tually performed.  That  was  publica- 
tion with  an  Athenian  advantage.  A 
thousand  copies  of  a  book  may  be 
-brought  into  public  libraries,  and  not 
one  of  them  opened.  But  the  three 
thousand  copies  of  a  play,  which  Drury- 
Lane  used  to  publish  in  one  night* 
were  in  the  most  literal  sense  as  well 
as  in  spirit  read,  properly  punctuated 
by  the  speakers,  made  intelligible  by 
voice  and  action,  endowed  with  life 
and  emphasis :  in  short,  on  each  suc- 
cessive performance,  a  very  large  edi- 
,  tion  of  a  fine  tragedy  was  published 
in  the  most  impressive  shape;  not 
merely  with  accuracy,  but  with  a  mimic 
reality  that  forbade  all  forgetting,  and 
was  liable  to  no  inattention. 

Now,  if  Drury-Lane  published  a 
drama  for  Shakspeare  by  three  thou- 
sand copies  in  one  night,  the  Athenian 
theatre  published  ten  times  that  amount 
for  Sophocles.  And  this  mode  of 
publication  in  Athens  not  co-operating 
(as  in  modem  times)  with  other  modes, 
but  standingout  in  solitary  conspicuous 
relief,  gave  an  unnatural  bounty  up- 
on that  one  mode  of  poetic  composi- 
tion :  as  the  hustings  did  upon  one 
mode  of  prose  composition.  And 
those  two  modes,  being  thus  cultivated 
to  the  utter  exclusion  of  all  others  not 
benefiting  by  that  bounty  of  publica- 
tion, gave  an  unnatural  bias  to  the 
nationsl  style ;  determined,  in  efiect, 
upon  too  narrow  a  scale  the  operative 
ideal  of  composition— and  finally 
made  the  dramatic  artist  and  the  mob 
orator  the  two  sole  intellectual  pro- 
fessions for  Athens.  Hence  came  a 
great  limitation  of  style  in  practice : 
and  hence,  for  reasons  connected  with 
these  Itwo  modes  of  composition,  a 
general  neglect  of  style  as  a  didactic 
theory* 
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THE  SECRET  SOCIETIES  OF  ASIA. — THE  ASSASSINS  AND  THUGS. 


The  astounding^  disclosures  relative 
to  the  system  of  secret  murder  in  In- 
dia, called  Thuggee,  which  have  been 
brought  to  li^ht  during  the  last  ten 
years,  have  so  far  penetrated  the  veil 
of  apathy  through  which  every  detail 
regarding  our  Indian  empire  is  too 
generally  contemplated  in  this  country, 
as  to  excite  a  considerable  degree  of 
curiosity  in  the  listless  minds  of  gen- 
eraireaders,  and  even  to  form  the  sub- 
ject of  a  work,»  which — though  most 
of  those  who  have  casually  perused  it 
have  probably  supposed  it  a  romancei 
superinduced  on  a  slender  substratum 
of  reality — is,  in  sooth,  in  almost 
every  incident  of  its  fiendish  nar- 
rative, «*  an  ower  true  tale."  Thug- 
gee u  indeed,  ai  it  is  termed  by  a 
writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  (No. 
cxxx.,)  *'  a  moral  and  political  pheno- 
menon, which  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
extraordinary  that  has  ever  existed  in 
the  world^a  phenomenon  more  strik- 
ing than  any  thing  that  romancers 
have  feigned  touching  the  Old  Man 
of  the  Mountain,  or  the  Secret  Tri- 
bunals of  Germany — a  phenomenon  of 
which  strange  and  appalling  glimpses 
have  been  occasionally  obtained,  but 
of  which  the  nature  and  extent  have 
never,  till  the  present  time,  been  fully 
developed."  The  existence  of  a  vast 
and  organized  society,  the  members  of 
which  scrupulously  observe  in  their 
external  demeanour  every  appearance 
of  religious  and  social  decorum,  while 
their  sole  profession  is  to  murder  in 
cold  blood  every  human  being  whom 
circumstances  enable  them  to  over- 
power ;  a  society  which,  pervading 
everj  part  of  India,  from  Cashmere  to 
Tanjore,  has  yet  for  centuries  escaped 
detection  from  the  various  governments 
of  the  country,  though  immolating 
every  year  thousands  of  their  subjects ; 
a  society,  in  the  bonds  of  which, 
Moslem  and  Hindoo,  Rajpoot,  Brah- 
min, and  Sudra,  meree  the  differences, 
alike  of  caste  and  religion,  in  a  com- 
mon appetite  for  blood  and  plunder—. 
is  certainly  a  combination  to  which 
history  presents  no  parallel.  Yet 
scarcely  an  attemot  appears  to  have 
been  made  to  explore  the  origin  and 


commencement  of  this  mysterious  body, 
or  to  trace  the  process  by  which  the 
doctrines  of  Hindooism  and  Islam, 
elsewhere  opposed  in  constant  hostlli« 
ty,  and  alike  unsusceptible  of  modifica* 
tion,  have  in  this  instance  alone  under- 
gone fusion  into  so  fearful  a  compound. 
The  present  constitution,  indeed,  of 
the  Thug  association,  with  its  division 
into  various  ranks,  corresponding  to 
the  proficiency  attained  by  eacli  mem- 
ber in  the  science  of  murder,  has  been 
pretty  clearly  unfolded  by  the  late  in- 
vestigation ;  and  it  is  known  that  a 
distinction  is  kept  up  between  those  to 
the  south  of  the  Nerbudda,  among 
whom  Hindoos  predominate,  and  those 
to  the  north  of  that  river,  whose  head- 

2uarter8  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
)eUii,  and  between  the  Chumbul  and 
the  Jumna,  and  of  whom  the  great 
majority  are  Moslems.  But,  excepting 
the  mythological  tale  related  by  the 
southern  Thugs  of  their  institution,  in 
remote  antiquity,  by  the  sanguinary 
Hindoo  goddess,  Kalee  or  Davee^ 
(whom  all  Thugs,  Hindoo  or  Moslem, 
still  revere  as  their  patroness,)  their, 
early  career  has  been  left  almost  a 
blank  ;  the  obscure  succession  of  hid-* 
den  slaughters,  tending  to  no  political 
object,  presents  little  attraction  for 
historical  research;  and — though  the^ 
admission  of  the  northern  Thugs,  that* 
they  cannot  trace  the  existence  of  their 
seven  clans,  in  their  present  seats, 
earlier  than  the  time  of  the  Patau 
monarchs  of  Delhi,  might  have  awak- 
ened a  suspicion  that  their  primitive 
stock  came  from  a  different  stock  than 
that  of  their  southern  and  more  purely 
Hindoo  allies^ — no  effort  seems  to  have 
been  made  to  unravel  the  bloody  tissue 
of  their  annals,  or  to  connect  it  with 
the  thread  of  those  secret  and  murder- 
ous societies,  which,  at  a  shortly  pre- 
vious period,  had  exercised  an  influence, 
immutable  as  the  decrees  of  fate,  over 
all  the  kingdom  of  Asia ;  and  whose 
daggers  had  reached,  in  despite  of 
guards  or  barriers,  the  prouder  princes 
of  Persia  and  Syria. 

The  general  history,  indeed,  of  those 
hidden  associations,  which  infested  Asia 
during  the  earlier  and  middle  ages  of  Mo- 


*  Confessions  of  Ameer  All  Thug,  edited  by  Captain  Meadows  Taylor. 
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hammedanism,  has  never  hitherto  been 
treated  with  the  attention  which  the 
subject  merits ;  and  few  writers  have 
undertaken  to  trace  the  operation  of 
those  secret  springs  of  action,  the  re« 
suits  of  which  were  from  time  to  time 
made  manifest  by  the  political  and 
religious  revolutions  of  the  countries 
which  were  the  theatre  of  their  ma- 
chinations. Even  those  orientalists 
-who  have  attempted  this  uninviting 
topic,  have  confined  their  researches 
principally  to  those  periods  when  these 
unliallowed  fraternities  were  in  full  and 
active  vitality,  and  when  their  prin* 
ciples  and  objects  were  tangible  and 
weU  defined ;  and  have  rarely  attempted 
to  trace  the  course  by  which,  when  to 
all  appearance  effectually  crushed  and 
overwhelmed,  they  have  continued  to 
JiUer  (if  the  expression  may  be  allowed) 
through  the  mass  of  society,  unnoticed 
or  despised  ;  till,  when  they  have  again 
emerged  into  lights  their  intrinsic  iden- 
tity with  those  of  ancient  notoriety  has 
been  overlooked  or  forgotten.  The  title 
of  ItnuMtUs,  which  is  generally  used  as 
synonymous  with  the  Assassins  of  Nor- 
thern Persia,  and  popularly  restricted 
to  theooy  would  in  fact  properly  include 
-nearly  all  the  political  societies  noticed 
in  Asiatic  history  during  the  period 
above  referred  to ;  as,  however  va- 
rious may  have  been  the  tenets  and 
objects  which  these  combinations  ul- 
timately assumed,  the  primary  leading 
*  principle  in  nearly  every  case  was  the 
•assertion  of  the  right  of  Ali  and  his 
linei  and  more  particularly  of  Ismail, 
liis  descendant  in  the  fifth  degree,  to 
the  throne  and  the  caliphate*  To 
this  main  dogma  tlie  Karmathians,  the 
Druses*  and  the  Assassin  followers  of 
Hassan- Subah,  all  originally  looked  as 
the  pole-star  of  their  faith — though  cer- 
tainly in  the  last-named  body,  and  pro- 
bably in  the  others,  this  abstract  doc- 
trine soon  became  merely  a  cloak  for 
the  promotion  of  the  individual  policy 
of  tneir  leaders,  and  was  eventually 
lost  sight  ofiT  altogether.  The  secret 
tenets  of  the  Druses  (the  only  Ismaill 
sect  at  present  existing  in  the  ancient 
form)  haye  lately,  after  remaining  for 
800 years  a  mystery  alike  to  Europe  and 
the  East,  been  ably  developed  and  illus- 
trated by  M.  de  Sacy :  and  M.  Von 
Hammer- Puigstall  has  collected,  with 
laborious  diligence,  all  the  notices  scat- 
tered througli  European  and  Oriental 
writers  on  the  Ismaili  Assassins  in  Persia 
and  Syria.    But  his  researches,  at  least 


on  the  Persian  pirt,  scarcely  extend  be- 
yond their  suppression  as  a  political 
body;  and  merely  indicate  that  the 
party  lingered  for  some  years  later  in  the 
districts  where  they  had  predominated. 
There  is  sufficient  historical  proo( 
however,  that  this  pernicious  sect  has 
never  become  entirely  extinct.  Their 
communities,  though  dispersed,  and 
nearly  powerless,  still  exist  in  Persia ; 
and  though  no  one  appears  hitherto  to 
have  advanced  the  theory  of  a  con- 
nexion between  the  present  Persian 
Ismailis  aud  the  Indian  Thues,  the 
coincidences  which  may  be  detected 
from  a  recapitulation  of  tlie  past  his- 
tory of  both  these  murderous  frater- 
nities, are  so  numerous  and  remarkable, 
that,  as  we  -shall  here  endeavour  to 
prove,  they  afiTord  at  least  plausible 
grounds  for  supposing  that  the  Moslem 
Thugs  are  no  other  than  genuine, 
though  degraded,  descendants  of  the 
white-robed  emissaries  of  the  Old  Man 
of  the  Mountain,  at  the  name  of  whose 
daggers  the  Commander  of  the  Faith- 
ful trembled  behind  the  seven  veils 
of  the  palace  of  Bagdad. 

In  taking  the  *'  History  of  the  As- 
sassins'" hy  M.  Von  Hammer- Purgstall 
as  our  text-book  for  the  Ismailis  and 
their  subdivisions,  we  are,  however, 
far  from  intending  to  adopt  the  forced 
and  awkward  parallels  between  the 
Assassins,  and  the  Templars,  and  other 
European  associations,  on  which  lie 
insists  with  laborious  pertinacity 
throughout  his  narrative.  Neither 
shall  we  follow  him  through  his 
account  (in  itself  neither  very  clear  nor 
very  interesting)  of  the  various  minor 
ramifications,  mostly  long  since  extinctt 
of  the  great  Sheah  heresy.  It  is  suf- 
ficient for  our  ptesent  purpose  to  re- 
capitulate the  well  known  fact,  that,  al- 
most immediately  after  the  death  of  their 
prophet,  the  Moslems  were  split  into 
-the  two  great  sects  of  the  Soonis,  who 
held  as  orthodox  the  succession  of  the 
three  first  caliphs,  Abubekr,  Omar, 
and  Othman,  and  the  Sheahs^  who 
maintained  the  eternal  and  indefeasible 
right  of  Ali,  the  cousin,  son-in-law,  and 
vixir  of  Mohammed,  and  of  his  sons  by 
Fatima«  Hassan  Jind  Hussein,  whose 
descendants  are  generally  designated 
Fatimites*  But  it  was  not  only  the 
temporal  sovere^nty  of  Uie  kingdoms 
subdued  by  the  Moslem  arms,  which 
was  nivolved  mi  'this  c^aestiofi  "Oi  -ots- 
puted  succession.  The  dignity  of 
Imam,  or  supreme  head  of  religion,  had 
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been  declared  indissolublj  united  to     was  paamly  effected  by  the  zeal  and 


the  monarchy  by  the  express  precept 
4)f  MohamiDMl  htroselG  who  thus  hoped 
fa  insure  Islam  against  the  possibility 
of  a  coUision  between  the  hierarchy 
and  the  crown :  and  hence  the  guilty 
not  only  of  rebellion,  but  of  heresy  and 
defection  from  the  true  faith*  was  im- 
puted by  each  party  to  their  opponents* 
as  deniers  of  the  twofold  authority 
united  in  the  person  of  the  legitimate 
pontiff  and  king.  During  the  first 
ceotuiy  from  the  death  of  Ali*  neither 
4if  these sectsappeared  to  have  assumed 
any  rery  definite  form ;  the  Ommiyades 
a  race  of  avowed  and  gloomy  usurpers* 
ibrcibly  held  the  sceptre  as  Command- 
ers of  the  Faithful,  in  defiance  of  the 
popular  opinion  which  manUested  itself 


activity  of  a  party  aiming  less  at  the 
dethronement  of  the  usurping  Omml^ 
yades,  than  at  the  elevation  of  a  fa- 
mily in  whose  name  they  hoped  to  ex- 
ercise the  same  hidden  sway  which 
was  afterwards  possessed  by  the  grand 
lodge  of  Cairo*  {Dtn^al-Hikmet,  or 
AJ^deofKnowledgef)  under  the  IsmaiU 
caliphs  of  Egypt.  The  Abbasside 
princes  appear*  at  the  commencement 
of  the  struggle*  only  as  passive  tools 
in  the  hands  of  the  famous  Abu- Mos- 
lem* (the  Sahib'ed'dava,  or  Author  of 
the  Call  of  the  sons  of  Abbas*)  whose 
numerous  and  devoted  followers*  com- 
municating by  secret  signs*  and  rami- 
fied throughout  the  eastern  provinces 
of  Persia,  enabled  him  to  wrest  city 


by  frequent  insurrections  in  favour  of    after  city  from  the  Ommiyan  viceroys ; 


difierent  branches  of  the  family  of  the 
prophet*  till  the  fourteenth  of  their 
number,  Iderwan  II.**  was  hurled  in 
760,  by  a  fresh  and  more  formidable 
explosion  of  widely-spread  conspiracy* 
from  the  throne,  which  was,  however, 
€)GCupied*  not  by  the  Fatimites  or  direct 
heirs  of  Mohammed*  but  by  the  de- 
scendants of  Abbas,  an  node  of  the 
prophet*  whose  dynasty*  after  ruling 
at  Bagdad  for  500  years*  reappeared  in 
a  minor  branch  in  Egypt  for  two  cen- 
turies and  a  half  longer*  when  its  j)re- 
tensions  to  the  caliphate  were  trans- 
ferred by  conquest  to  the  Turkish 
house  of  Othman*  now  ruling  at  Con- 
stantinople* and*  claiming  to  be  consi- 
dered the  legitimate  vicars  and  auc- 
cessoiB  of  the  Prophet  of  Mekka* 

The  secret  history  of  this  great  re- 
volution* by  which  the  sceptre  and 
pontificate  of  the  Moslem  world  were 
transferred  from  the  house  of  Ommi- 

Jah  to  that  of  Abbas*  appears  never 
itberto  to  have  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  any  philosophical  historian  :t 
Mod  II  must  be  admitted*  that  the 
seanty  details  relative  to  this  early 
period  w^bich  we  derive  from  the  Ara- 
Ihc  writers*  do  not  present  a  very  ex- 
tensive Beld  for  speculation.  There 
is  abundant  evidence*  however*  to 
proves  that  this  momentous  change 


while  the  fnttire  caliph*  Abul  Abbas* 
far  from  marching  at  the  head  of  his 
troops*  lay  concealed  in  the  heart  of 
Irak*  corresponding  with  his  triumph** 
ant  general  only  by  symbols  and  ban- 
ners ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  success  of 
the  cause  was  no  longer  doubtful,  that 
he  appeared  in  the  mosque  at  Cufa* 
and  was  presented  to  the  populace  by 
Abu- Moslem*  as  the  legitimate  Com- 
mander of  the  Faithful.  It  is  men- 
tioned* indeed*  bv  more  than  one  au- 
thor* that  Abu- Moslem  hesitated*  in 
the  early  part  of  the  enterprize*  be- 
tween the  rival  claims  of  the  Abbas- 
sides  and  the  Fatimites :  it  is  even  said 
that  he  offered  the  caliphate*  in  the 
first  instance*  to  the  Imam  Jaafar*  the 
sixth  of  the  Fatimite  line,  and  father 
of  Ismail ;  and  it  is  not  improbable* 
that  his  ultimate  selection  may  have 
been  determined  by  the  comparatively 
powerless  condition  of  the  house  of 
Hashem*  and  the  consequent  depends 
encein  which  he  anticipated  that  they 
must  remain  on  himself*  and  on  the 
secret  sociedes  of  which  he  was  the 
head.  His  murder  in  the  palace  <tf 
Anbar*  (where  he  was  stabbed  in  the 
presence*  and  by  the  order  of  the  ca- 
liph* Almansor*)  has  been  stigmatized 
as  an  act  of  atrocious  ingratitude; 
but  the  Abbassides  were  only  titular 


*  Even  tb«  naioM  nort  eomroonly  bornt  by  the  family  of  Ommiyah,  as  Moawlyab,. 
Yasid,  Merwao,  lie.,  •aacm  to  have  been  proicribed  hy  common  content  after  their  fall,  and 
addom  ve-appwr  in  hlatory.  Yet  the  memory  of  Yecid  I.*  the  uithlets  pcraecutor  of  the 
FatiaBitM*  ia  still  itvared  by  an  obscnre  sect  in  Koordiitan  called  Yexidls,  whom  the  sor- 
fomding  Moaleaas  atigmaftito  as  deTil-worabippera. 

t  Von  fiemmer*  fai  his  introdnetory  remarka,  has  conihied  himself  afaoost  exclusively 
to  the  eoBSideimtion  ef  the  sects  or  fraternities  whieb,  bowever  diflTering  in  other  re- 
speets*  concarred  in  claiming  the  mamiit  for  some  branch  or  other  of  the  Fatimites. 
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monarchs  as  long  as  his  life  and  iofluii 
enee  eontinued ;  and  Eimakia  asserts 
that  the  deed  was  forced  on  Almansor, 
by  the  knowledge  that  he  contem- 
plated transferring  his  allegiance  and 
the  empire  of  Asia  to  the  Fatimites, 
in  revenge  for  an  attempt  to  remoye 
him  from  the  gorernment  of  Khoras* 
Ban,  (the  headquarters  of  his  party,) 
to  that  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  where  he 
would  have  been  comparatively  power- 
less* His  death  was  followed  by  a  sin- 
gular incident,  which  tends  to  confirm 
the  views  we  have  above  stated.  The 
Rawendians,  another  secret  society, 
who,  though  equally  partizans  of  the 
Abbassides,  had  been  driven  from 
Khorassan  by  Abu-Moslem  for  re* 
sbting  his  supremacy,  made  their 
appearance  in  great  numbers  at  the 
capital  on  hearing  the  fall  of  their 
enemy,  and  marched,  with  the  cere- 
monies of  the  Athwaf,  or  solemn  cir- 
cuit of  the  Caaba,  round  the  palace  of 
the  caliph,  thus  saluting  him,  (as  the 
Fatimite  caliph  Halcem  and  the  Assas- 
ain  chiefs  afterwards  claimed  to  be 
considered,)  as  the  visible  incarnation 
of  the  Deity !  The  caliph  punished 
thb  act  of  impiety  by  imprisoning 
their  leaders,  on  which  the  whole  sect 
conspired  against  his  life ;  and  he  was 
saved  only  by  the  noble  generosity  of 
Maan  Ibn  Zaidat,  the  sole  survivor  of 
the  proscribed  race  of  Ommiyah,  to 
whom  the  conspirators  had  revealed 
the  danger  impending  over  his  here- 
ditary enemy .  The  complete  eztirpa- 
tion  of  the  Rawendian  fanatics  followed 
this  detection;  but  the  Abbassides, 
though  released  '  bv  these  energetic 
measures  from  the  shackles  with*  which 
the  secret  societies  had  attempted  to 
limit  their  authority,  were  long  pur- 
iued  by  the  enmity  of  these  mysteri- 
•ons  bodies,  which,  under  various  de- 
nominations, continued  from  time  to 
time  to  assail  them.  Twenty  years 
•after  the  death  of  Abu- Moslem,  his 
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followers  were  rallied  in  their  old 
haunts  of  Khorassan  and  Transoxiana 
by  one  of  his  former  lieutenants,  tbo 
famous  <<  Veiled  Prophet'*  Hakem; 
who,  promulgating  the  transmigration 
of  souls  as  a  fundamental  doctrines^* 
deduced  from  this  the  existence  of  an 
emanation  of  the  diving  essence  in 
the  person  of  Abu- Moslem,  (of  whom 
the  Abbassides  were  but  the  unworthy 
▼icegerents,)  which  had  finally  de- 
scended on  himself.  But  this  seet^ 
who  were  termed  Seffeed-JameghoHf 
or  the  White-robed,  were  ezterminat* 
ed,  with  their  leader,  by  the  sword  of 
the  Caliph  Mahdi;  and  from  this  period 
till  the  rise  of  the  Assassins  iu  Rohis- 
tan,  the  secret  societies  seem  to  have 
been  restricted  to  the  countries  west  of 
the  Euphrates.  The  subject  of  the 
influence  exercised  by  secret  societies 
in  the  elevation  and  subsequent  history 
of  the  Abbassides,  deserves  a  more 
extended  investigation  ;  our  present 
object  is  only  to  prove  that  it  is  among 
the  adherents  of  this  party  that  their 
first  germ  must  be  looked  for,  and  not 
among  the  Fatimites,  to  whom  we 
must  now  return  from  this  long  di- 
gression* 

The  fall  of  their  enemies,  the  Ommi- 
yades,  had  produced  but  little  amelio- 
ration in  the  condition  or  prospects  of 
the  "  family  of  the  Prophet,"  (the 
popular  designation  of  the  Fatimites,) 
as  the  ''sons  of  the  Prophet's  uncle" 
(the  Abbassides)  were  ^nally  inter- 
ested with  their  predecessors  in  sup- 
pressing the  claims  of  these  formid- 
able rivals.  So  strong,  however,  was 
the  popular  feeling  in  favour  of  the 
persecuted  line  of  Ali  and  Hussein, 
that  insurrections  continually  took 
place  in  behalf  of  one  or  other  of  then: 
number,  and  the  mgged  province  of 
Tabristani  on  the  south  coast  of  the 
Caspian,  seems,  from  the  firsts  to  have 
been  a  stronghold  of  their  party.  Se- 
veral Fatimite  chiefs  muntainedthem* 


*  Ibn.Shohnah  says,  that  the  Rawendians  also  held  the  metempsychosis.  This 
•straoge  amalgamation  of  Magianiam  and  Gnostidsm  with  Islam,  b  almost  as  surprising 
as  the  mixture  of  Hindoo  deities  and  Moslem  saints  by  the  Thugs,  and  proves  that  the 
influence  of  the  ancient  religion  of  Persia  was  far  firom  extinct  at  that  period  in  the 
eastern  provinces.  Babek-el-Khurremi,  who  filled  Persia  with  blood  and  devastation 
during  the  reigns  of  Mamon  and  Motassem,  and  whom  some  anthers  have  represented 
as  a  Moslem  heretic,  was  certainly  a  Magian,  aa  Abulfeda  expressly  terms  him  ;  and 
it  is  curious  that  Afshin,  the  general  by  whom,  after  defying  the  armies  of  Bagdad  for 
twenty  years,  he  was  crushed  in  a  single  campaign,  was  himself  shortly  afterwards  put 
to  death  for  being  an  uncircumcited  idolater.  This  woold  apparently  warrant  the  io- 
ierence  that  Babek  could  only  be  subdued  by  arming  against  him  one  of  his  own  race 
who  waa  himself  disposed  of  as  soon  as  the  object  was  answered* 
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selves  for  sbort  periods^  among  its 
mountains,  agaiost  the  armies  of  Bag- 
dad ;  and  to  one  of  those  is  attributed 
the  ereetion  of  the  fortress  of  Alamut,* 
which  afterwards  attained  an  infamous 
celebrity  as  the  chief  seat  of  the  As- 
sasun  power.  But,  in  the  mean  time, 
the  Sheabs  themselves  were  rapidly 
falling  asunder  into  a  diversity  of 
•ectSy  some  of  which  were  so  deeply 
tainted  X^i^e  the  Rawendisns  above 
noticed)  with  mysticism  and  Magian- 
ism»  as  to  retain  but  little  trace  of  the 
primitiye  doctrines  of  Islam:  while 
others,  on'  the  contrary,  attributed 
supernatural  powers, amounting  almost 
to  a  transmitted  participation  in  the 
Godhead,  to  the  series  of  imams,  in 
whom  the  divine  right,  inherited  from 
All  and  his  sons,  was  successively 
vested,  and  who  were  held  to  be  the 
Tisible  incarnation  of  all  legitimate 
antbority,  both  spiritual  and  human. 
But  even  the  number  and  succession 
of  those  inspired  pontiffs  were  the  sub- 
ject of  dispute  and  schism  among  their 
followers.  The  more  numerous  party . 
(which  has  been  most  usually  viewed 
as  orthodox  by  the  Sheabs  themselves) 
held  that  the  series  of  revealed  imams 
consisted  of  twelve,f  commencing  with 
All  and  terminating  with  Mohammed, 
snmamed  Al-Mahdi,  who,  according 
to  their  statement,  never  really  died, 
and  will  re-appear  at  the  end  of  the 
world  ;  while  another  powerful  body 
asserted  that  the  sixth  imam,  Jaafar, 
was  succeeded,  not  by  his  eldest  rar- 
friving  son.  Muss,  but  by  Umail,  an 
alder  and  more  nobly- bom  son,  who 
bad  died  before  his  father  Jaafar,  and 
thus,  according  to  their  creed,  closed 
the  succession  of  renea/e</imaros,  whose 
number  they  thus  ^x  at  seven,  admit- 
ting, however,  the  rights  of  the  de» 
seradants  of  Ismail,  as  concealed  or 
nninspired  imams,  to  the  caliphate. 
Soch  was  the  origin,  and  such  were 
the  doctrines,  of  thelmiat/t  sect,  whose 
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fundament^  difference  from  the  other 
divisions  of  the  Sheabs  consisted,, 
therefore,  in  their  unqualified  assertion 
of  the  rights  of  primogeniture  in  the 
succession  to  the  imamat  and  cali- 
phate. 

The  secret  organization  of  thopar- 
tizans  of  the  Fatimites,  under  various 
designations  and  pretences,  can  be 
traced  from  an  early  period ;  but  this 
formidable  engine  of  revolution  was 
carried  by  the  Ismailis  to  a  pitch  of 
efficacy  and  completeness  far  exceeding 
that  which  the  previous  sects  had  at« 
temped •  Their  lodges,  communicating 
with  each  other  and  with  the  grand 
lodge,  (I>ar  a/.  £ftAme/,)- overspread 
Western  Asia  and  Northern  Africa^ 
and  assiduously  promulgated,  by  the 
instrumentality  of  Daity  oremissariest 
the  political  and  religious  doctrines 
which  were  favourable  to  their  views. 
The  system  was  first  carried  to  per- 
fection by  Abdallah,  the  son  of  Ma* 
mun-  Kaddah,  a  native  of  Ah  wax ;  and 
his*  proselytes  were  initiated  by  sne- 
cessive  degrees,  as  their  circumspee* 
tion  and  fidelity  were  ascertained.  Into 
the  secret  doctrines  of  the  association- 
While  the  neophytes,  and  those  whom 
it  was  not  judged  prudent  to  admit  ta 
the  knowledge  of  the  inmost  myste* 
ries,  were  retained  in  the  rigid  prac* 
tice  of  Islam  according  to  the  Sbeidi 
belief,  the  higher  orders  of  these  ori- 
ental illuminati  were  taught  the  indif. 
ference  of  all  actions,  and  the  inutility 
of  all  religious  creeds  or  systems  of 
morality,  except  so  far  as  they  might 
be  made  subservient  to  further  the  de-> 
signs  of  those  whose  minds  had  been 
emancipated,  by  introduction  to  the 
knowledge  of  this  esoteric  philosophy, 
from  the  influence  of  all  scruples  or 
prejudices.  The  first  fruits  of  this 
atheistic  conspiracy  made  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  sanguinary  sect  of 
the  Karmathians,  who,  during  the- 
reigns  of  several  caliphs,  filled  IraJ^ 


*  Ad  iDteresting  account  of  the  present  state  of  this  famous  castle,  and  of  the  geo* 
gimphical  features  of  th«  surrounding  district  of  Talekao,  appears  in  the  United  Ser^ 
vice  Journal  for  August  1838.  The  name  Tabristan  (^A^e^Land)  ia  said  to  have  been 
given  to  the  whole  province,  In  reference  to  the  impenetrable  forests  which  cover  it, 
and  the  generally  impracticable  character  of  its  surface. 

f  The  Abbaiside  caliph  Al-Mamon,  probably  from  perceiving  that  the  amiHtion  of 
his  brother  Motassem  precluded  all  hope  of  the  auceession  of  bis  own  son  Abbai,  de- 
ebied  the  eighth  Imanw  All  Rest,  bis  heir ;  but  the  speedy  death  of  Reza  firuatimted 
the  project.  The  twelve  imams  tbemtelvet  were  almost  uniformly  men  of  retired  and 
piow  Uvea,  who  took  no  share  in  either  the  political  or  religious  extravaganees  of  their 
Totaxiea. 
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with  sUnghtery  and  eyen  violated  the 
holy  cities  of  Mekka  and  Medinah. 
They  appear  scareely  tahave  adhered 
eyen  nominally  to  the  pretext  afforded 
by  the  claims  of  the  Fatimites/  and 
thoir  too  open  profession  of  the  secret 
dogmas  of  licentionsness  and  infidelity 
probably  prevented  their  permanent 
estabiisbmentk  Though  the  Karma^ 
thians  were  at  length  crushed  by  the 
united  arms  of  the  princes  of  Irak  and 
Syria,  the  operations  of  the  secret 
lodges  were  still  continued^  though 
more  warily  and  oovertly ;  and  at  the 
commencement  of  the  ninth  century 
of  our  era,  Obeidaliah  Al-Mahdi, 
seating  himself  on  the  throne  of  Kair- 
wan,  an  African  city  founded  by  the 
first  Moslem  conqaerorsi  proclaimed 
himself  Commander  of  the  Faithfal,  as 
heir  of  Imam  Ismail,  and  commenced 
the  dynasty  of  the  Ismaili  or  Fatimite 
oaliphs,  who  extended  their  power 
over  Egypt  and  great  part  of  Syria 
and  Arabia,  and  maintained  their 
throne  till  th«  deposition  of  the  last  of 
the  race  in  1171  by  Salah-ed-deen. 
The  validity  of  their  pedigree  was^ 
however,  vehemently  denied  by  the 
caliphs  of  Bagdad,  and  even  by  the 
chiefs  of  the  Fatimite  house ;  and  it 
was  generally  believed  that  Obeidal- 
iah was  in  fact  a  descendant  of  Ab- 
dallah,  the  son  of  Mamun-  Kaddah,  and 
that,  not  being  able  to  find  any  of  the 
genuine  line  of  Ismail  sufficiently  sub- 
servient, he  himself  personated  the 
representative  of  the  sacred  blood,  the 
chiefs  of  the  lodges,  in  pursuance  of 
the  spirit  of  the  hidden  doctrines,  con- 
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niving  at  an  imposture  which  strengtii* 
ed  their  cause  by  placing  one  of  them* 
selves  on  the  tiironcf 

Thus  were  the  bmailis  raised  to 
a  pitch  of  sovereign  power  which  no 
other  branch  of  the  Sbeahs  had  attain- 
ed ;  and  the  secret  societies,  to  whi«h 
their  elevation  was  due,  held  regular 
meetings,  under  the  fostering  proteo* 
tion  of  the  caliphs,  in  Cairo,  wher» 
the  sixth  of  the  dynasty,  Hakem- 
B*emri'llah,  (whose  subsequent  insane 
froiks  have  given  him  an  enduring 
name  in  history,!)  erected  a  splendid 
edifice  for  the  Dar-al-Hikmet,  where 
public  lectures  were  read  by  the  dais, 
or  missionaries,  every  Monday  and 
Wednesday,  on  the  avowed  or  eamterie 
points  of  the  Ismaili  doctrines,  the 
hidden  doctrines  of  libertinism  being 
carefully  restricted  to  a  select  number, 
who  wore  white  garments  on  days  of 
ceremonial.  The  right  of  primogeni- 
ture (the  vindication  of  which  in  the 
person  of  Ismail  was  the  original  ba^ 
sis  of  the  schism)  was  strictly  adhered 
to  in  the  succession  of  the  caliphs ; 
and  this  immutable  rule  equally  pre- 
vented the  struggles  for  the  throne,  so 
common  in  other  Oriental  dynasties, 
and  obviated  the  necessity  of  providing 
for  the  security  of  the  reigpiing  mo- 
narch by  the  destruction  of  the  coUa> 
teral  branches.  At  the  accession  of 
the  Caliph  Azes,  homage  was  per- 
formed by  his  nude  Hyder,  his  grand- 
uncle  Abu'l-Ferhad,  and  a  great  grand- 
uncle  .—  a  circumstance  nnparalided 
(says  the  Kholasat^al^akhbar)  in  the 
life  of  any  oriental  prince,  with  the 


**  The  coiinczion  of  the  Karmathians  with  the  Ismailis,  though  asserted  By  Von 
Hammer,  is  not  very.cleariy  mode  out  in  his  work;  but  Eimakin  expressly  states 
Yahya  and  his  brother  Hussein,  tiro  of  their  chiefs,  to  have  been  real  or  pretended 
deseendaato  of  Imam  Ismail — a  patsage  which  Von  Hammer  hai  apparently  OTeriook* 
ed;  at  also  a  passage  in  the  Kholasat-al-akhbar,  in  which  the  Karmatblans  are  said  to 
have  restored  the  black  stone  to  the  Kaaba,  in  obedience  to  the  mandate  of  Mahdi^ 
tike  first  Fatimite  caliph,  whom  they  therefore  apparently  acknowledged  as  their  Imaaa. 

f  Mtikrizi  considers  the  descent  of  Obeidaliah  from  Ismail  well  established  ;  but  the 
Urasc'  worke  cited  by  Ov  Sscy,  y  Chmt*  Arsiie,  ix*  9d,  j  expressly  admit  nist  BxamRt"* 
Kaddah  (whom  they,  however,  term  a  descendant  of  Ismail,  which  he  certainly  was 
not)  was  the  sUirit  or  great  progenitor  of  the  Fatimite  caliphs, 

%  See  Gibbon,  eh.  IviL  Von  Hammer  calls  him  *'  the  most  stupid  tyrant  of  whoiB 
Ihe  history  of  lalamism  i^akes  mention  ;  who  desired  to  receive  divine  honours,  and, 
what  is  still  more  absurd,  is  to  this  day  worshipped  by  the  Druses  as  an  incarnate  god.** 
But  it  is  strange  that  Von  Hammer  should  not  have  noticed,  that  in  ao  doing,  be  xir 
fiMt  only  declared  himself  a  rev^aUd  imam,  like  Ismail  and  his  predeeetsors,  instead  of 
«  99n4md$d  one— (see  above.)  He  thus  disclosed  the  hidden  mysteries  to  the  Tulgsr, 
aewae  subsequently  done  by  Hassan,  the  fourth  chief  of  the  Assassins:  and  liis  murx 
der,  whieh  is  aaeribed  to  his  relatives,  was  probably  due  to  the  vengeanee  of  the 
tedgOA,  who  thos,  like  the  Vehraists  of  Germany,  pursued  a  faithless  or  refractory  i 
ber,  even  on  the  throne,  with  the  steel  and  the  cord. 
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uigle  exception  o#  H^roon-id'Rash- 
eed.  But  $t  the  death  (A.D.  l€9d, 
A.Ii.  487)  of  MostaBuer,  tbe  eighth 
ealiph  ef  iho  race,  this  nninterropted 
line  was  broken.  The  Crown  Prince 
Nesar  bad  incurred  the  enmity  of  tbe 
lireBeralieriDio  of  tbe  eeopire,  Bedr-* 
JvauM,  in  wfaoae  bands  were  united 
both  the  cWil  and  military  administra*- 
tioas ;  and  this  aU-powerfnl  minibter 
compelled  tbe  caliph  to  substitute  in 
the  aneceatioo,  bis  youngest  son  Mos- 
tnaK,  to  tbe  exclusion  of  Nezar,  who 
subsequently  *  perished  in  an  attempt 
to  Tvcover  bia  inheritance.  This  post- 
ponement of  an  elder  brother  to  a 
younger,  in  direct  contradiction  to  the 
fint  principles  of  Idmailiso),  met  wiili 
strtBUOUs  opposition  from  many  of 
tbe  leading  members  of.  the  body  • 
but  the  power  of  the  Tizir  was  ii  re- 
sistible, and  thepriacipal  maleconteuts 
were  obliged  to  fly  from  Egypt. 
Among  these  exiles  was  a  Persian  ad- 
venturer, named  Hassan- Subafa,. who 
had  formerly  held  an  official  employ- 
ment at  the  Seljookian  court ;  but,  in 
consequence  of  a  disagreement  with 
the  fhraouB  minister  Nizam-al-Mulk, 
bad  quitted  Persia  for  Egypt,  where 
be  liecame  deeply  imbued  with  the 
secret  doctrines,  and  was  admitted  lu- 
te the  highest  class  of  the  initiated. 
He  new  petnmed  to  his  native  coun- 
try ;  and  after  Tarious  adventures, 
the  traditionary  accounts  of  which  are 
strongly  tinged  with  t^e  maiyellous, 
sneeeeded  (A.D.  1080)  ha  possessing 
himself  of  the  mountain  castle  of  Ala- 
■Mit,  in  the  Kohistan,  ofr  hill  country 
above  Kavween,  where  he  fixed  bis 
resideiice,  and  speedily  collected 
around  him  many  lemailisofall  grades, 
whom  ^o  ibme  of  his  contest  with 
Bedr- Jemali,  joined  to  his  reputation 
as  an  adept  in  the  hidden  mysteries^ 
attsaeted  from  every  part  of  Persia 
md  Syria*^  The  efforts  of  the  dais,  or 
miseionarfcs,  wbomv  like  hie  great  pre- 
deeesBor  Mamun*Kaddah,  he  employ* 
ed  for  ^e  dtssemfnation  of  his  princi- 
|ies,  drew  constant  accessions  of  fresh 


converts  to  Alatmit;  and  fk*om  this 
Dudeus  arose  the  eastern  branch  of 
the  ismailis,  generally  mentioned  by 
Oriental  writers  under  the  well-de-» 
served  title  of  MuUihidt  or  Impious, 
and  by  European  writers  as  the  As' 
sassins'^ti  name  of  which  tbe  origin 
has  been  much  disputed,  but  which 
seems  probably  to  be  derived  ft>om  the 
hathish,  or  intoxicating  preparation  of 
hemp,  which  they  used  as  a  stimulant 
when  on  the  eve  of  any  dangerous  en- 
terprtze. 

We  have  thus  cursorily  traced  the 
origin  of  the  successive  schisms, 
which,  all  arising  from  the  disputed 
right  to  the  imamat,  separated  in  turn 
the  Sbeahs  from  the  Soonis — the  Is* 
mailis,  or  followers  of  the  seven  imams^ 
from  the  main  body  of  the  Sbeahs^ 
who  fixed  the  number  at  twelve — and 
the  Eastern  Ismailis,  or  Assassins, 
from  their  western  brethren  of  Egypt. 
But,  as  the  supporters  of  the  immuta- 
ble right  of  primogeniture,  the  fol- 
lowers of  Has8^n*Subah  were,  in  fact, 
the  true  representatives  of  Ismaili  or- 
thodoxy ;  and  their  chief,  in  sepa- 
rating himself  from  the  communion 
of  those  who  recognised  Mostaali  as 
heir  to  the  throne  of  Egypt,  assumed 
the  right  of  remodelling  the  sect,  of 
which  he  thus  became  a  second 
founder.  The  grades  through  which 
the  aspirant  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
hidden  fkith  successively  passed,  (the- 
number  of  which  fluctuated  in  the 
lodges  of  Cairo,)  were  again  fixed  at 
seven,  according  to  the  original  insti- 
tution of  Mamun-Kaddah  :  but  the 
probation  exacted  from  the  novices 
was  severe  beyond  all  former  example, 
and  only  a  chosen  few  were  admitted 
to  a  participation  in  tbe  inmost  arcana, 
while  the  initiation  of  the  multitude 
was  not  suffered  to  proceed  beyond 
tiie  third  degree,  the  members  of 
which  were  styled  Fedavi,  or  the  De-* 
voted.  On  the  minds  of  these  subor- 
dinate adherents  was  sedulously  incul- 
cated,' as  the  paramount  duty  of  their 
lives,  the  precept  of  blind  and  unhesi- 


*  Itenaudet  (p.  475)  says,  tliat  Mostansser  bad  inteoded  Kesar  for  hU  heir,  but. 
after  his  death  Bedr- Jemali  in  formed  the  assembled  emirs  tliat  the  caliph  bad,  in  hU 
last  moments,  dbcUrf*d  Mostaali  his  successor.  But  a  comparisoD  of  dates  renders  it 
evident  that  tbe  •abstitutioD  of  Mostaali  must  have  preceded,  by  several  yeora,  the 
death  of  Mostansser,  as  Uaaaan-Subab  possessed  bimselic  of  Alamat  in  A.D.  483,  four 
jrears  before  that  event;  and  his  flight  from  Egypt,  for  advocating  the  claims  of  Nesar^, 
most  have  occurred  some  time  sooner,  to  afford  space  for  his  laying  the  woundworts  ni^ 
Ms  power  Id  Persia. 
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tatiDg  obedience  to  the  will  of  their 
foperior,  in  bis  capacity  as  vicegerent 
of  the  true*  though  concealed,  t/nom. 
The  allurements  of  sensual  pleasure/ 
and  the  terrors  of  superstition^  were 
alike  employed  to  rivet  their  alie* 
glance ;  and  the  range  of  history  pre- 
sents no  parallel  either  to  the  absolute 
empire  thus  acquired  by  the  Sheikh* 
al-Jebal  over  the  minds  of  his  follow* 
ers,  or  to  the  deadly  purposes  for  which 
this  power  was  wielded  by  Hassan  and 
his  successors. 

Surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  do- 
minions of  the  Seijookian  princes,  who 
were  steadily  attached  to  the  spiritual 
supremacy  of  the  Abbassldo  caliphs, 
the  rock  of  Alamut  would  not  long 
have  afforded  an  asylum  to  the  scanty 
band  of  Ismailis  who  had  made  it 
their  rendezvous,  if  their  leader  bad 
relied  for  his  defence  on  the  ordinary 
methods  of  warfare ;  but  the  dagger, 
not  the  sword,  was  the  weapon  to 
which  Hassan  trusted  for  the  support 
and  extension  of  his  influence ;  and 
tile  assassination  of  his  ancient  oppo- 
nent, the  great  Vizir  Nizam- al-Mulk, 
who  was  stabbed  in  his  tent  by  a  Fe* 
davi,  gave  the  first  intimation  of  the 
fate  which  awaited  those  who  had  in- 
curred his  enmity. t  The  blow  thus 
struck  was  speedily  followed  by  the 
death  of  many  illustrious  victims, 
who  perished  in  the  middt  of  guards 
and  garrisons,  under  the  hands  of  the 
devoted  emissaries  of  ihe  chief  of  Ala- 
mut, in  the  eaecution  of  whose  com- 
mands the  loss  of  life  was  welcomed 
by  his  followers :  "  the  points  of  their 
poniards  were  every  where,  while  their 
hilts  were  held  and  directed  by  Has- 
san ;"  and  the  sheikhs  and  doctors, 
who  bad,  in  their  speeches  and  writ- 
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ings,  impugned  the  Ismaili  tenets, 
were  involved  in  the  same  doom  with 
those  whose  proscription  was  decided 
by  political  causes.  A  reign  of  terror 
was  established  through  Asia:  many 
princes,  and  even  the  mighty  Seijook- 
ian Sultan  Sandjar,  purchased  by  an* 
nual  payments  tde  forbearance  of  the 
Assassins,  whose  power  was  extended 
by  the  occupation  of  namerous  de« 
tached  castles  in  mountainous  and  in- 
accessible positions,  communicating 
with  each  other  through  the  medium 
of  daii,  or  secret  agents,  established  in 
the  towns  ;  and  an  Ismaili  colony, 
ofcen  mentioned  in  the  history  of  the 
crusades,  and  the  remains  of  which 
still  exist  in  the  fastnesses  of  Lebanon, 
was  led  by  AbuUFettah,  the  nephew 
of  Hassan- Sttbah,  (in  the  year  after 
the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Franks,}  into  Syria,  whore  Rodoan, 
Prince  of  Aleppo,  courted  their  alli- 
ance, and  solicited  the  aid  of  their 
daggers  against  his  political  antago- 
nists.' But  as  our  object  is  to  trace 
the  progress  of  the  Assassins,  not  as  a 
political  body,  but  as  a  subdivision  of 
the  Mohammedan  faith,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  state  that  Hassan- Snbah  lived 
to  witness  the  full  establishment,  both 
in  Persia  and  Syria,  of  the  unhallowed 
sect  which  he  had  originated ;  dying 
(1 124)  at  the  age  of  nearly  a  hundred 
years,  at  Alamut,  the  walls  of  which 
he  is  said  never  to  have  once  quitted 
during  tbe  thirty-five  years  since  his 
first  entrance  within  them.  His  sons 
had  both  been  previously  put  to  death 
by  their  father*s  orders,  one  for  drink- 
ing wioe,t  the  other  for  some  other 
violation  of  the  Moslem  law:  his  ne- 
phew, Abul-Fettah,  whom  he  trusted 
most  of  all  his  relatives,  bad  fallen  by 


*  Tbe  welUkncwn  tale  of  the  artificial  paradise  at  Alamut,  in  which  the  chosen 
Fedavi  were  admitted  (as  they  believed)  to  enjoy  a  foretaste  of  the  delights  reserved 
hereafter  for  the  faithful,  is  related  by  several  Eastern  writen,  and  repeated  by  Manso 
Polo ;  but  it  is  probably  only  an  embellishment  of  oriental  fancy.  The  popular  appel* 
lation  of  "  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,"  applied  to  the  Assaisin  chief,  is  a  litercU  ver. 
sion  of  the  phrase  Sbeikh-al^ebal,  the  proper  interpretation  of  which  is  **  Lord  of 
the  Hill  CouDtry." 

f  A  long  caulogue  of  murders  is  given  by  Von  Hammer ;  but  the  dagger  was  not 
the  only  meihod  employed  to  reach  those  obnoxious  to  tbe  secL  When  the  murderers 
of  the  Visir  Fakhr-al-Mulk  (son  of  Nisam-at-Mulk)  were  seised  and  tortured,  they 
indicated,  as  accomplices,  many  personages  about  the  court,  who  were  put  to  death  on 
this  evidence;  but  whose  innocence  afterwards  became  manifest! — (Abul-FedSy  la 
Anno  Hejim  500.) 

%  This  scarcely  agrees  with  the  itory  related  by  some  historians,  that  the  Moguls,  on 
the  capture  of  Alamut,  found  cellars  full  of  wine  and  honey  which  had  been  stored  up 
by  Haasao-Subah :  thete  stores  should  doubtleis  be  referred  to  a  period  subsequent  to 
the  « loosening  of  the  kw." 
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the  sword  in  Syria;  and  the  presi- 
dency of  the  AftsassiD  community  was 
bequeathed  to  Kiah  Buzurg-Omeid,* 
the  most  able  and  faithful  of  the  dais, 
in  whose  family  the  dignity  continued 
heredhary  till  the  Mogul  conquest. 

The  reigns  of  Buzurg-Omeid  and 
his  son  were  even  more  deeply  dyed 
with  blood  than  that  of  their  predeces- 
sor. The  vicars  of  the  prophet  them- 
selves  were  no  longer  exempted  from 
the  fatal  mandate;  and  Sheahs  and 
Soonis  were  alike  struck  with  conster- 
nation by  the  murder,  during  this  pe- 
riod, of  two  successive  caliphs  of  Bag- 
dad, Mostarahid  and  Rashid,t  as  well 
as  of  £mr,  the  teoth  Fatimite  caliph 
of  Egypt,  who  thus  expiated  the  usur- 
pation of  the  throne  by  his  father  Mos- 
taali;  while  the  vizir  Al-Afdal,  son 
of  Bedr-gcmali,  also  paid  with  his  life 
fur  the  wrongs  sustained  by  Hassan* 
Subah  at  the  hands  of  his  father. 
Throughout  this  hideous  career  of 
crime,  all  the  rites  and  ordinances  of  the 
^loslem  faith  had  hitherto  been  practis- 
ed w  ith  the  most  rigid  exactness,  both  by 
the  chiefs  and  the  suhordinate  classes, 
in  obediencertothe  precepts  contdned 
in  the  writings  of  their  founder,  who 
(as  we  have  already  seen)  had  punish- 
ed with  death  the  infraction  of  these 
observances  even  by  his  own  sons ;  but 
in  1163  the  mask  of  religion  was 
thrown  off  altogether  by  Hassan  II., 
the  son  and  successor  of  Kiah  Mo* 
hammed.  The  preceding  chiefs  had 
uniformly  represented  themselves  as 
no  more  than  the  vicars  of  the  true 
Imam  or  spiritual  head  of  the  faith, 
whose  person  indeed  was  not  made 
known  to  his  votaries,  but  who  was 
the  true  heir  of  Nezar,  the  deprived 
son  of  Mostansser ;  but  no  sooner  had 
Hassan  inherited  the  authority  of  his 
father,  than,  convoking  the  people  at 
the  foot  of  the  rock  of  Alamuf,  he  an- 
nounced to  the  assembly  that  this  long 
hidden  pontiff  was  at  length  manifest- 
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ed  to  them  in  his  own  person — recon- 
ciling this  fiction,  by  a  fabricated 
story,  to  the  known  facts  of  faitf  paren- 
tage.]: In  hu  newly  assumed  character 
of  the  supreme  and  infallible  head  of 
the  faith,  he  forthwith  proceeded  to 
declare  the  abolition  of  all  moral  re- 
straints and  prohibitions,  and  the  in- 
utility of  all  creeds  and  forms  of  re- 
ligion—thus, in  fact,  laying  bare  to 
the  multitude  those  hidden  doctrines 
of  atheism  which  the  policy  of  the 
leaders,  since  the  days  of  Mamtm- 
Kaddab,  had  restricted  with  Jealuus 
care  to  the  most  deeply  initiated 
adepts  of  the  secret  lodges.  This  pub- 
lic proclamation  of  libertinism  and  in- 
fidelity (which  was  styled  the  "  loosen- 
ing of  the  laWf*^  and  celebrated  as  an 
annual  festival  on  the  17th  of  Rama- 
zan)  completed  the  odium  in  which 
the  Assassins  were  held  throughout 
Asia,  and  branded  them  indelibly  (as 
noticed  above)  with  the  epithet  of 
mufahid  or  impious. 

Hassan  himself  survived  this  impo- 
litic'disclosure  only  four  years,  when 
he  fell  by  the  hand  of  his  brother-in- 
law,  who  prohably  avenged,  in  this 
manner,  the  perfidy  to  the  secret  doc- 
trines of  which  he  had  been  guilty,  as 
had  been  previously  done  in  the  case 
of  the  Fatimite  caliph  Hakem ;  but 
during  the  forty-six  years*  rule  of  his 
son  Ala-eddeen,  the  tenets  of  atheism 
continued  to  be  openly  avowed  by  the 
Assassins  both  in  Persia  and  Syria. 
In  the  latter  country  they  had  been 
proclaimed,  at  the  command  of  Hassan* 
hy  his  deputy,  Sheikh  Rashid-en-deen* 
to  whose  writings  the  existing  Ismailis 
of  Lebanon  refer  as  their  rule  of  faith ; 
and  that  they  were  eagerly  adopted, 
appears  from  the  works  of  William  of 
Tyre,  who  mentions  them  (in  1 172)  as 
eating  pork  and  drinking  wine  without 
scruple,  while  Arnold  of  Lubeck  andVin- 
cent  de  Beauvais  even  represent  them 
as  fldlowing  incestuous  marriages.§ 


•  Sir  John  Malcolm  {History  of  Persia,  chap,  ix.)  erroneously  describes  him  as 
tbe  so$i  of  Hassan,  besides  using  kiah,  which  is  a  title,  as  a  proper  name. 

f  Von  Hammer  erroneously  states  that  Rasfaid  **  had  collected  troops  from  Bagdad 
for  tbe  purpose  of  a  campaign  against  the  Ismailis,"  when  he  was  assassinated  by 
them  in  1188.  Tbe  real  object  of  his  preparations  (as  appears  from  Abul-Feda  and 
the  Tarikh'khozidah)  was  to  reinstate  himself  in  the  caliphate,'  from  which  he  had 
been  forciUy  deposed,  two  years  before,  by  the  Seljookian  sultan  Massood. 

X  Sir  John  Malcolm  speaks  of  him,  without  advertbg  to  this  imposture,  as  "m 
prince  of  the  tkadly  of  Ismail,  named  Hussein-Ebn- Nasser,"  meaning  Hassan-Ebn- 
Nezar.  Those  who  gave  oredit  to  the  alleged  descent  of  Hassan  from  Nexsr  formed 
a  separate  branch  of  the  Assassins,  called  Nezaris. 

§  A  similar  charge  is  brought  by  Benjamin  of  Tadela  agaioit  the  Druses, 
vot.  XUX.  NO.  CCCIV.  ^ 
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But  a  fresh  reyolution  marked  the 
acdession  ia  1210  of  Hassan    IIL9 
(surnamed  Jelal-ed-deeoj  or  Glory  of 
the  Faith,  and  Ney-Mu^ulman,  or  the 
New  Believer f)  who  commenced  his 
rule  by  restoring  the  mosques  and  the 
celebration  of  public  worship^   and 
sent  a  splendid  embassj  to  the  court 
of  the  caliph  Nasser,  at  Bagdad,  for 
re*admbsion  within  the  pale  of  Islam 
—by  this  act,  apparently,  further  an- 
nouncing himself  as  a  convert  to  the 
Sooni  doctrines.     His  envoys  were 
received  with  high  honour;  and,  in 
evidence  of  his  zeal  and  sincerity,  he 
soon  after,  in  the  presence  of  an  agent 
of  the  calipb,  consigned  the  blasphem- 
ous and  heretical  writings  of  Hassan- 
Subah  to  the  flames ;  but  this  transi- 
ent reformation  ceased  with  the  life  of 
Jelal-ed-deen,  who  reigned  only  twelve 
years.     Under  his  son,  Ala-ed-deen, 
atheism  and  murder  resumed  the  as- 
cendant;  and  such  was  the  detesta- 
tion which  the  deeds  of  the  Ismailis 
inspired,  even  in  the  minds  of  princes 
who  were  themselves  hostile  t(f  the 
Moslems,  that  (according  to  Abul- 
Paraj)  the  deputies  sent  from  Alamut 
in  1244,  to  congratulate  Gayuk,  the 
grandson  of  Zenghiz,  on  his  elevation 
to  the  dignity  of  Grand  Khan,  were 
repulsed  with  abhorrence  and  con- 
tumely from  the  couroultai,  or  national 
diet  of  the  Moguls.     Ala-ed-deen  was 
slain,  in  1255,  by  a  murderer  suborned 
by  liis  own  son }  but  scarcely  had  the 
parricide,  Rokn-ed-deen,  mounted  the 
throne,  when  the  countless  hosts  of 
the  Moguls  poured  into  Persia,  under 
the  command  of  Hulaku  Khan,  who 
had  been  specially  charged    by  his 
brother,  the  Grand  Khan  Mangu,  to 
extirpate  the  pernicious  sectaries  of 
Alamut.     The  daggers  of  the  Assas- 
sins were  powerless  against  these  bar- 
barian myriads:  and  Rokn-ed-deon, 
after  vainly  endeavouring  to  temporize, 
was  compelled  to  throw  himself  on  the 
mercy  of  the  conqueror,  by  whose  or- 
dera  he  was  soon  after  put  to  death. 
All  his  family  and  relatives  were  in- 
volved  in  his  fate ;  and  after  three 
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hundred  of  the  heads  of  the  sect  had 
been  set  aside  for  separate  punishment,* 
a  general  proscription  was  ordered  of 
the  remaining  Ismailis,  and  so  ruth« 
lessly  carried  into  effect,  that,  (to  use 
the  summary  language  of  an  oriental 
writer,)  **  whenever  the  Moguls  saw 
a  follower  of  Hassan- Subah,  they  said 
to  him,  '  kneel* — and  so  cut  o£P  his 
liead  I  "^-Twelve  thousand  of  the  Fe- 
davi  are  said  to  have  perished  in  this 
manner ;  and  all  the  Assassin  strong- 
holds, amounting  to  more  than  forty, 
were  sacked  and  razed  by  the  Moguls, 
who  thus  exacted  terrible  vengeance 
for  the  accumulated  guilt  of  a  century 
and  a  half.  This  first  suppression  of 
the  Ismail i  power  took  place  in  No- 
vember 1256,  (Anno  Hejirse  654,)  two 
years  before  the  overthrow  of  the  Ab- 
basside  caliphate  at  Bagdad,  by  Hula- 
ku, who  thus  crushed  in  one  common 
ruin  both  the  parties  by  whom,  for 
more  than  five  centuries,  a  constant 
contest  had  been  waged  for  the  vision- 
ary right  to  the  imamat  I 

The  Assassin  communities  in  Syria, 
protected  by  distance  from  the  sword 
of  the  Moguls,  escaped  the  fate  of 
their  eastern  brethren,  and  maintain- 
ed their  independence  for  fourteen 
years  longer,  paying  a  tribute  for 
protection  to  the  Knights  of  St  John ; 
but  they  were  compelled  to  yield  in 
1270  to  the  Mamluke  Sultan  Bibars, 
who  destroyed  the  fortifications  of 
their  castles,  and  reduced  them  to 
vassalage.  From  this  time  they  were 
retained  under  the  control  of  the  Sul- 
tans of  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  allowed 
,to  purchase  toleration  by  becoming 
the  instruments  of  their  vengeance 
against  such  of  their  enemies  as  they 
were  otherwise  unable  to  reach.  The 
Moorish  traveller,  £bu  Batuta,  who 
visited  Syria  in  the  early  part  of  the 
next  century,  notices  them  in  these 
terms : — "  These  fortresses  all  belong 
to  a  people  called  the  Imailiah ;  they 
are  also  called  the  Fiduwla.  These 
people  act  as  arrows  to  £1  Malik  £1 
Nasir  ;t  and  by  their  means  he  comes 
at  such  of  his  enemies  as  are  far  remov- 


*  They  were  sent  to  Jemal^bad,  near  Kasween,  with  private  Instructiona  to  the 
geveraor  to  put  them  to  death,  by  torture,  on  their  arrival  i^wheaee,  (■ays  Ahul- 
Faraj,)  there  is  a  proverb  at  Kasween,  when  any  one  comes  to  a  bad  end,  that  he  is 
gone  to  Jemal*abad. 

f  The  reigning  Mamloke  sultan,  son  of  Kalaw«i>al-Mansar.  Von  Hammer,  (who 
•mmeoiisly  makes  him  son  of  Bibars,)  relates  that  no  less  than  a  hundred  and  twenty* 
fonr  Fedavi  were  sent  in  succession  by  this  prince,  but  without  effect,  against  an  emir 
who  had  gone  over  to  the  Moguls. 
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ed  from  him,  ia  Irftk  and  other  places. 
Thejr  have  their  yariouB  offices ;  and 
when  the  sultan  wishes  to  despatch 
one  of  them  to  waylay  any  enemy,  he 
baiyains  with  him  for  the  price  of  his 
blood.  If^  then,  the  man  succeeds 
and  comes  safely  back,  he  gets  the 
reward ;  but  if  he  fails,  it  is  then 
given  to  his  heirs.  These  men  have 
poisoned  kniYes>  and  with  these  they 
strike  the  persons  they  are  sent  to 
kill.*'  This  atrocious  subornation  of 
murder  was  apparently  persevered  in 
by  the  Mamluke  sovereigns  to  the 
last  days  of  their  power,  as  one  of  the 
brothers  of  the  Turkman  prince  Ala* 
ed-dawlah  is  mentioned  as  having  falten 
b  this  manner  at  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth century: — but  ever  since  the 
Osmanli  conquest  of  Syria,  the  dag* 
gera  of  the  Fedavi  have  rested  in  their 
sheaths ;  and  though  their  commnni* 
ties  still  exist  in  possession  of  Massyat 
and  other  strongholds,  and  maintain, 
as  we  fthall  hereafter  notice,  a  corre- 
spondeiiee  with  those  of  their  sect  in 
other  parts  of  Asia,  they  have  ceased 
to  be  formidable  to  their  neighbours, 
or  to  occupy  any  place  in  the  political 
history  of  the  country. 

With  the  account  of  the  almost  si- 
multaneous destruction  of  the   for* 
tresses  of  the  Assassins,  both  in  Kohis- 
tan  and  Syria,  and  of  the  time-hon- 
oured caliphate  of  the  Abbassides  at 
Bagdad*  Von  Hammer's  narrative  is 
concluded :  a  short  notice  only  being 
added  of  the  means  adopted,  seventy 
years  later,  under  the  Mogul  Khan 
Abu*  Said,  to  restore  the  knowledge 
of  Islam  in  Alamut  and  its  vicinity. 
Of  the  subsequent  history  of  the  frag« 
menta  of  the  lamaili  sect,  after  it  had 
been  dispersed  and  broken   by  the 
sword  of  Hulaku,  scarcely  any  men- 
tion is  made:  and  not  a  word  occurs 
in  the  work  of  M.  Von  Hammer  which 
would  lead  his  readers  to  suspect,  tliat 
a  few  years  only  had  elapsed  from  the 
death  of  Abu- Said,  when  the  follow- 
ers of  Hassan^Subah,  taking  courage 
from  the  anarchy  and  confusion  into 
which  Persia  fell  on  the  termination 
of  the  direct  line  of  Hulaku,  again 
reared  their  heads  in  a  district  not 
far  reooote  from  the  scene  of  their 
former  dominion,  and  resumed  their 
ancient   profession    of  plunder    and 
murder.    Yet  this  we  find,  from  the 
historians  of  the  reign  of  Timur,  to 
have  been  the  case :  and  their  extir- 
pation>  by  the  sword  of  that  scourge 


of  Ada,  may  be  placed  on  record  aa  one 
of  the  few  redeeming  acts  of  his  devai^ 
tating  career.  Sari,  and  other  towns  in 
the  vicinity  of  Alamut,  appear  to  havs 
been  at  this  period  again  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Ismailis ;  but  on  the  ad- 
vance of  Timur  into  Maaanderan^  their 
chief,  Kemal-ed-deen,  (whose  titls  of 
Seid  marks  him  as  a  real  or  pretended 
descendant  from  All,)  after  vainly  at- 
tempting to  avert  hu  fate  by  offers  of 
submission,  fled  with  his  treasures  and 
principal  followers  to  Mahanehser,  a 
fortified  town  on  the  shore  of  the  Cas- 
pian, where  he  prepared  for  defence. 
The  morasses  and  forests  of  Tabri- 
stan  delayed  only  for  a  short  time  the 
advance  of  the  Moguls :  and  the  Is- 
maili  stronghold,  after  a  short  siege^ 
snrrendered  at  discretion  to  Timur, 
in  the  autnmn  of  1892.  <<  It  had 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  empe- 
ror/* (says  the  RoudkataUeufd)  that 
these  people  were  heretics,  being 
grossly  negligent  in  the  observance  of 
the  prayers,  as  required  of  the  ortho- 
dox, and  both  by  their  aettons  and 
opinions  but  little  deserving  the  nams 
of  tme  believers.  He,  however,  relaxed 
from  his  severity  so  far  ae  to  spare 
the  lives  of  Kemal-ed-deen  utd  his 
family,  hi  consideration  of  their  affi* 
nity  to  the  prophet.  He  remained 
some  days  at  Mahanehser,  dividing 
the  booty,  which  was  immense:  the 
fortifications  were  then  levelled*  and 
Kemal  ed-deen,  wiih  his  family,  who 
had  in  the  mean  time  been  confined 
at  Sari,  were  sent  over  die  Ca^an  to 
Kharasm :  and  his  sons  were  after- 
wards further  exiled  to  Tashkend  in 
Turkistan,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Jasartes."  Thus  far  the  Roudhat-al- 
sufa :  the  fate  of  the  remaining  l8« 
niailis  we  copy  from  Sherif- ed-deen  * 
(book  iii,  ch.  19.) :— '*  It  being  knovm 
that  there  were  in  this  country  many 
persons  holding  the  heretical  doctrines 
of  Hassan- Subah,  and  therefore  called 
JFferfapw— Timur  ordered  that  thosi^ 
who  were  of  the  race  of  the  pfophet 
should  first  be  selected  and  brought 
before  him,  and  then  that  a  general 
slaughter  should  be  made  of  all  whd 
followed  this  impious  sect.  This  was 
forthwith  done,  and  the  country  there- 
by relieved  from  the  misery  caused 
by  these  assassins,  whioh  had  beea« 
earried  to  such  an  extent,  that  when 
any  book  or  written  paper  was  found} 
by  one  of  those  wretches  on  the  peiP* 
son  of  a  stranger,  it  was  conaidefedl 
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sufficient  proof  that  he  must  be  a  doctor 
of  the  Moslem  lawy  or  a  man  of  letters, 
and  this  was  held  a  valid  reason  for 
shedding  his  blood.**  Many  officers 
of  the  forces  of  Timur  are  mentioned 
by  name  as  having  revenged,  in  this 
general  expiation,  the  blood  of  rela- 
tives who  had  fallen  by  the  hands  of 
the  Fedavis ;  and  the  addiction  of  the 
city  of  Amol  to  those  atrocious  prac- 
ticesy  was  punbhed  by  the  indiscrimi- 
nate  massacre  of  its  inhabitants. 

The  power  of  the  Ismailis>  as  an  in- 
dependent and  formidable  body*  ap- 
pears to  have  been  finally  broken  in 
Persia  by  this  second  exterminating 
attack/  though  small  assemblages  of 
them,  under  their  own  chiefs  or  sheiks* 
continued  to  exist  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  as  religious  sectaries*  in* 
offensive  to  their  neighbours,  and  pre- 
tending to  no  political  power.  The 
Seffavean  or  Sooffee  monarchs,  who 
established  their  dynasty  in  Persia  at 
the  commencement  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, were  probably  induced  by  their 
own  profession  of  Sbeah  tenets,  which 
several  of  them  carried  to  the  extreme 
verge  of  free-thinking  mysticism,  to 
extend  their  protection  to  these  fana- 
tics: as  they  are  mentioned  on  several 
occasions  as  serving  in  the  royal  armies, 
and  in  1630,  their  leader,  called  Ah« 
med-Duzd,  is  mentioned  by  Turkish 
historians  as  having  perished  with  a 
number  of  his  followers,  in  attempting, 
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by  order  of  the  Persian  general  Sei« 
nel-Khan,  to  penetrate  in  disguise- in* 
to  the  Ottoman  lines  near  Shehrzor. 
The  chief  of  these  tolerated  Ismailis 
had  formerly  his  residence  at  Khekh« 
a  village  in  the  district  of  Rom,  under 
the  protection  of  the  shah :  he  pre- 
tended to  trace  his  descent  from  the 
Imam  Ismail,  and  was  visited  in  pil- 
grimage by  his  disciples  from  all  parts 
of  Persia  and  India.  We  have  not 
been  able  to  ascertun  whether  this 
obsQure  pontiff  still  maintains  his 
ground  in  the  present  distracted  state 
of  the  country :  and  the  latest  notice 
of  the  Ismaili  establishments  in  Persia 
appears  to  be  that  given  in  the  United 
Service  Journal  for  August  1838, 
where  a  chief  named  Aga  Khan, 
*'  who  is,  according  to  popular  belief^ 
and  his  own  assertion,  a  descendant 
of  the  successor  of  Hassan- Subah,  and 
is  recognized  in  that  capacity  by  the 
Bohrehs  as  their  religions  chief,"  Is 
said  to  have  revolted  from  the  shah  in 
the  preceding  year  (1837,)  **  and  estab- 
lished himself,  like  his  great  progeni- 
tor, in  a  hill- fort  called  Bamm,  in  Ker- 
nan.  He  has  hitherto  resisted  the  ef- 
forts which  have  been  made  to  subdue 
him,  the  contributions  of  his  adherents 
in  India  enabling  him  to  maintain  a 
small  body  oftroops,  who  are  employ- 
ed in  committing  depredations  on  the 
surrounding  country.**  f 
The  Ismailis  of  India,  alluded  to  in 


*  Sir  John  Malcolm,  however,  in  his  History  of  Persia,  says,  '*  A  small  branch, 
with  very  limited  power,  remained  till  the  reign  of  Shah-Rokh  Meerza,  (son  of  Timor,) 
when  they  were  fiaally  destroyed  by  the  governor  of  Ghilan':"  but  we  have  not  been 
able  to  discover  his  authority  for  this  statement. 

f  The  Ismailis  ire  still  to  be  found  in  considerable  numbers  in  Persia  and  Arabia, 
as  well  as  in  India,  and  the  family  to  which  they  believe  the  Caliphate  to  belong  by 
hereditary  rights  ia  still  wealthy  and  important.  The  person  who  was  lately  the  ac- 
knowledged spiritual  and  temporal  leader  of  the  Ismailis,  Shah  Khalleel  Ullah,  was 
possessed  of  considerable  landed  property  in  Persia,  in  a  district  not  far  from  Kom, 
called  Mahallat.  He  derived  a  large  revenue  from  the  tribute  regularly  transmitted 
to  him  by  the  Ismailis  of  India  and  of  Arabia,  and  was  of  sufficieut  wealth  and  conse- 
quence to  be  thought  worthy,  notwithstanding  his  heterodox  opinions,  to  have  one  of 
the  daughters  of  the  late  Shah  bestowed  in  marriage  upon  his  son  Aga  Khan,  who  is 
correctly  stated  by  the  writer  in  the  United  Service  Journal  to  have  been  in  rebellion 
against  the  Shah.  Aga  Khan  Mahallattee,  so  called  from  his  property  in  that  district* 
is  a  man  of  dissipated  and  expensive  habits,  and  has  incurred  large  debts,  for  whioh  he 
has  given  assigumonts  on  his  revenues  in  India  and  Arabia ;  and  these  have  been  regu* 
larly  paid  to  his  creditors  for  some  time,  not  as  voluntary  donations,  but  as  tribute* 
which  the  true  vicegerent  of  the  Caliph  has  a  right  to  exact.  The. Ismailis  in  Persia 
may  amount  to  three  or  four  thousand  families,  chiefly  occupied  in  trade  or  agricultura, 
and  they  are  a  quiet  and  inoffensive  people.  In  Oman- Senna  and  Oemen  they  aiv 
thinly  scattered ;  but  they  maintain  a  regular  communication  with  Aga  Khan,  as  do  the 
Bohras  and  other  Ismailis  of  the  west  of  India.  Aga  Khan,  after  havbg  retired  to  the 
fortresa  of  Bamen,  submitted  to  the  Shah  on  a  promise  of  pat  don ;  but  is  aeaia  in 
rebellion. 
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the  foregoing^  extract  nnder  the  name     the   famous 
of  Bohrehs,  are  noticed  in  the  follow* 
ing  terms  by  Sir  John  Malcolm  (Hist, 
of  Persia,  ch.  ix.)  at  the  conclusion 
of  his  account  of  the  Assassins  of  Ala^ 
mnt :  *'  Though  none  of  the  sect  of 
Ismail  haTe  ever  since  enjoyed  power, 
they  still  exist  in  a  scattered  state. 
The  Borahs,  an  industrious  race  of 
men»  whose  pursuits  are  commercial^ 
and  who  are  well  known  in  the  Bri- 
tbh  settlements  in  India,  belong  to 
this  sect :  fbid  they  still  maintain  that 
part  of  the  creed  of  Hassun-Subah 
which  enjoins  a  complete  devotion  to 
the  mandate  of  their  high-priest ;  but 
this  principle,  so  dreadful  in  its  ope- 
ration in  a  large  body  of  assassins,  can 
be  attended  with  no  evil  in  a  small 
elass  of  meUf  who  have  neither  the  dis- 
position nor  the  power  to  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  community  in  which  they 
live."  The  identity  of  the  Borahs  with 
the  Ismailis  is  thus  admitted  by  an 
unquestionable  authority,  writing  at  a 
time  when  the  existence  of  the  Thugs 
as  an  organized  society  had  not  been 
detected ; — but  on  the  other  hand,  it 
appears,  from  the  evidence  adduced  in 
the  investigations  before  the  supreme 
court  at  Calcutta  relative  to  Thug- 
gee, that  the   term  Borah  \%  used 
in  Ramasee  (a  peculiar  cant  or  con- 
ventional language  employed  by  the 
Thugs  for  communication  with  each 
other)  as  synonymous  with  Thug;* 
and  the  hypothesis  of  an  Ismail!  ori- 
gin  for    the   northern    or  Moslem 
Thngs*  which  was  first  suggested  to 
OS  by  this  coincidence,  appears  strong- 
ly corroborated,  on  further  examina- 
tion»  both  by  the  evidence  of  facts, 
and  even  by  the  traditions  current 
among  themselves  relative  to  their  first 
establishment  in  the  country,  which 
they  refer  to  some  period  during  the 
rule  at  Delhi  of  the  first  dynasty  of 
Mohammedan  kings.     This  assigned 
date  agrees  exactly  with  that  of  the 
destruction  of  the  Assassin  power  at 
Alamut,  by  Hulaku,  in  1256,  in  which 
year   Nasser-ed-deen,  the  eighth  of 
these   sovereigns,   was   monarch  of 
Hindostan ;  and  under  his  successor. 
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Sultan  Ghlath-ed-deen 
Balban,  (who  reigned  from  1266  to 
1286,)  the  concourse  of  fugitives  from 
all  parts  of  Asia,  who  sought  shelter 
in  India  from  the  exterminating  sword 
of  the  Moguls,  was  so  great,  that  fif- 
teen exiled  sovereigns,  besides  two 
princes  of  the  lineage  of  the  Abbasside 
caliphs,  are  said,  by  Ferishta,  to  haVe 
been  pensioners  at  the  court  of  Delhi. 
At  this  juncture  the  northern  Thugs 
state  that  their  ancestors,  who  were 
then  all  Moslems,  and  divided  into 
seyen  tribes,  first  appeared  in  India, 
robbing  and  murdering  the  travellers 
on  the  roads  near  the  capital,  till  the 
assassination  of  an  officer,  who  had  for 
a  time  connived  at  their  practices,  but 
who  threatened  to  betray  them  unless 
admitted  to  a  larger  participation  in 
their  gains,  drew  on  them  the  ven- 
geance of  the  sultan,  who  instituted 
rigorous  measures  for  their  suppres** 
sion.  Of  those  who  escaped,  the  ma- 
jority settled  at  Agra  ;  the  remainder 
fixed  themselves  in  the  strong  country 
between  the  Chnmbul  and  the  Jumna, 
which  has  continued  to  be  their  head- 
quarters almost  to  the  present  day. 

The  chief  seats  of  the  Bohrehs,  or 
avowed  professors  of  Ismailism,  are 
in   Guzerat    and  the  adjoining  pro- 
vinces ;  and  their  account  of  them* 
selves  corresponds  with  the  above,  in 
stating  that  their  first  settlement  in 
those  parts  was  in  consequence  of 
the  proscription  of  the  sect  in  Persia 
by  the  Moguls  :  but  they,  of  course, 
disown  the  connexion  with  Thuggee 
which  would  appear  to  be  implied  by 
the  similarity  of  name,  affirming  that 
its  nefarious  practices,  and  the  combi- 
nation with  unbelieving  Hindoos,  are 
as  repugpaant  to  their  peculiar  doc- 
trines, as  they  are  to  the  general  te- 
nets of  Islam.     It  is,  indeed,  not  im- 
probable that  the    original  Moslem 
Thugs  may  have  consisted  of  the  most 
debased  and  ignorant  of  the  Ismailfs, 
among  whom  the  annihilation  of  reli- 
gious feeling,  consequent  on  the  ''loos- 
ening of  the  law'*  by  Hassan,  had  pro- 
duct a  corresponding  degree  of  moral 
degradation,  which  led  to  their  union 


•  «  As  soon  arwe  had  all  got  on  board,  Jypaul  said  in  Ramasee,  "  Let  the  J<w« 
rTfamn  )  sepwatathemBeWes  from  the  Beeioos  (travellers :)  and  we  did  so,  leaving  the 
two  toiveUerTtogether."  Evidence  of  a.  Thug  approver.  We  are  not  aware  whether 
anv  critical  eiaminaUon  of  the  RamsMMi  has  hitherto  been  inatitmed ;  it  will  be  cnno- 
to  ascertain  whether  it  bears  any  aflSnitjr  to  the  dialects  of  northern  Persia  or  Tsbrir 
Stan. 
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with  the  Hindoo  Thugs,  previously 
existing;  and  that  the  necessity  for 
concealment  may  have  induced  them, 
IB  the  midst  of  an  orthodox  and  bigot- 
ed population,  to  resume  the  strict  ob- 
aervance  of  the  outward  forms  of  Is- 
lam ;— -but  the  Thugs  of  the  present 
day  (who  all  assert  themselves  to  be 
of  the  same  sect  or  caste  with  the 
Bohrehs  of  Guzerat)  generally  hold  a 
respectable  rank  in  society,  and  are  even 
remarkable,  according  to  the  unani- 
mous testimony  of  the  officers  charged 
with  the  enquiry,  for  the  external  de- 
corum and  probity  of  their  conduct. 
We  have  already  stated  that  the  ado- 
ration of  tl^e  Hindoo  goddess,  Kalee> 
(under  her  various  titles  of  Kalee- 
Durga,  Davee,  and  Bhowanee,)  is 
common  to  both  Hindoo  and  Moslem 
Thugs  I  and  the  latter  appear  to  have 
been  perplexed  in  their  examinations 
to  reeonoile  this  with  the  unity  of  the 
Godhead  as  declared  by  Mohammed, 
or  to  justify  their  deeds  of  death  by 
the  precepts  of  the  Koran,  in  which 
they  were  forced  to  admit  that  robbery 
and  murder  were  denounced  as  deadly 
siqs  i  but  '^  a  Mussulman  Thug"  from 
Hindostan  interposed,  and  said  that 
he  thought  Bhowanee  and  Fatima,  the 
daughter  of  Mohammed  and  wife  of 
Ali,  were  one  and  the  same  person, 
and  that  it  was  Fatima  who  invented 
the  use  of  the  handkerchief  to  strangle 
the  great  demon,  Rukut-beej-dana"* 
—a  metamorphosis  of  the  amiable  Fa- 
tima which  greatly  scandafized  the 
Moslem  officers  in  attendance,  but 
which  shows  at  once  the  Sheah  or  Is- 
ipaili  tendency  of  the  speaker's  faith, 
and  the  extent  to  which  the  history 
and  fundamental  doctrines  of  that  faith 
must  have  been  lost  sight  of,  or  cor- 
wpted  by,  the  sect  which  could  ima- 
gine so  monstrous  an  anomaly. 
It  is  extremely  probable  that  the 
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practice  of  Thuggee  itself,  and  the 
peculiar  method  of  strangling  the  vic- 
tim by  a  noose  or  handkerchief,  may  be 
really  entitled  to  the  Hindoo  origin 
and  high  antiquity  which  the  southern 
Thugs  claim  for  it,  and  in  support  of 
which  assertion  they  adduce  the  cer- 
tainly curious  fact,  that  all  the  opera- 
tions of  Thuggee  are  represented, 
along  with  those  of  all  other  trades, 
in  the  sculptures  of  the  caves  of  EUora 
—the  execution  of  which  they  accor- 
dingly attribute  to  the  agency  of  Deevs 
or  demons— since  no  Thug  of  the 
olden  time  (as  they  allege)  would 
thus  have  laid  bare  the  mysteries 
of  his  own  calling,  and  no  other 
human  being  could  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  them.  The*  northern 
Thugs  can  give  no  account  whether 
the  employment  of  the  handkerchief 
was  one  of  their  primitive  usages,  or 
subsequently  introduced  among  them : 
but  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  they  were  initiated  in  its  use,  and 
probably  also  in  the  worship  of  Bho- 
wanee, and  the  idolatrous  ceremonies 
performed  at  the  admission  of  a  novice 
and  on  other  occasions,  by  Hindoo 
Thugs  from  the  Dekkan  :t  since  (as  we 
have  already  stated)  the  seven  tribes  of 
northern  Thugs  originally  consisted 
wholly  of  Moslems,  or  at  least  of 
Ismailis  or  Bohrehs,  and  only  at  a 
later  period  received  an  admixture 
of  Hindoos,  who  are  now  associated 
indiscriminately  with  Mohammedans 
in  the  gangs^  though  the  latter  sUU 
predominate.  It  is  easy  to  conceive 
that  sectaries  who,  since  the  **  loosen- 
ing of  the  law,^'  retained  nothing  of 
Islamism  except  the  naipe,  and  whose 
tenets,  in  fact,  inculcated  the  indif- 
ference of  all  actions  whether  good  or 
had,  and  the  negation  of  dl  religion, 
would  readily  fraternixe  with  a  race 
whose   practice  was  in    accordance 


♦  Th«  Thugs  hold  that  their  community  was  Instituted  by  Kalee^  in  commemoration 
of  the  destruction  of  a  monstrous  demon  bearing  this  name,  before  whose  ravages  the 
whole  human  race  was  on  the  point  of  perishing,  when  the  goddess,  descending  from 
the  Swerga,  overpowered  and  strangled  him  with  a  handkerchief— in  Hin^oostani, 
roomai. 

t  ^^  ^<^?!fi  *PPCAT  that  this  pliancy  In  religious  matters  is  In  soma  measors  rocipTe. 
cated  by  the  Hindoos :  Dr  Stevenson  of  Bomba>;,  in  a  curious  paper  read  before  the 
Asiatic  Society  in  Nov.  1840,  states  that  "Hindoos  in  the  Dekkan  are  often  found 
preseotiag  offeriogi  to  Mohammedan  peers  (saints),  and  worshipping  at  their  tombs. 
In  Powkth,  h«  himself  witnessed  the  annual  festival  of  Hassan  and  Hussein,  which  was 
eelabrat^d  each  by  two  or  three  hundred  Hindoos."  Hassan  and  Hussein,  it  should  be 
-nosftihsnd,  are  liie  two  first  imams,  and  grei^test  saints,  of  the  Ismalfis  m 
Sheahi. 


and  of  all 
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and  adopt  without    oven  should  several  of  the  apartments 
be  untenanted .     Contrary  to  the  prac 


with  their  own, r-  

scruple  any  superstitious  obscrrances 
which  might  be  deemed  requisite  as  a 
bond  of  union :— and  as  the  profession 
of  Thuggee  even  at  this  day  (though 
usually  hereditary,  like  other  trades  in 
India,)  is  frequently  recruited  by  adop- 
tion, and  sometimes,  though  rarely, 
by  the  admission  of  qualified  adults^ 
the  appellation  itself  of  Thugs  may 
have  been  borrowed  from  the  Hindoo 
gangs  of  the  south  by  the  northern 
Bohrehs,  when  they  substituted  the 
handkerchief  for  the  dagger.  The  dif^ 
fer«nt  grades  through  which  a  Thug 
passes,  till  his  proficiency  entitles  him 
to  the  distinction  of  a  Burha  or  stran- 
gler,  bear  a  strong  analogy  to  the 
steps  by  which  a  votary  of  the  Sheikh- 
al- Jebal  attained  the  rank  of  a  Fedavi. 
A  passage  in  Burckhardt*s  descrip- 
tion of  Mekka  (Travels  in  Arabia,  i. 
216—18, 8vo.  ed.)  which  we  do  not  re- 
member to  have  seen  elsewhere  noticed, 
appears  to  us  to  confirm,  in  a  remark- 
able manner,  our  views  on  this  subject; 
as  well  as  indicating  that  Thuggee, 
the  existence  of  which  out  of  India  has 
never  been  suspected,  has  effected  a 
lodgement,  under  the  disguise  of  re- 
ligion, in  the  very  birthplace  of  Islam, 
The  interest  attaching  to  the  passage 
will  excuse  our  giving  it  at  length  :-- 
«•  In  other  shops  are  strings  of  coral 
mud  false  pearls,  rosaries  made  of  aloe, 
sandal,  or  kalembac  wood,  brilliant 
necklaces  of  cut  cornelians,  cornelians 
for  seal-rings,  and  various  kinds  of 
China  ware.      These  shops  are  all 
kept  by  Indians,  and  their  merchan- 
dize is  entirely  of  Indian  production 
and  manufacture.     Against  these  In- 
dians much  prejudice  is  entertained  m 
Arabia,  from  a  general  opinion  that 
they  are  idolaters,  who  comply  in  out- 
ward appearance  only  with  the  rites 
of  Mohammedism :  they  are  supposed 
to  be  of  the  Ismayley  sect ;  those  mys- 
terious devotees,  of  whom  I  have  given 
some  account  in  my  journey  toL^ba- 
non,  and  whose  name  is,  at  Meltfca, 
Applied  to  those  Indians.      About  a 
dozen  of  them  reside  here ;  the  others 
arrive  annually  at  the  pilgrimage ; 
tbey  buy  up  old  gold  and  si  ver,  which 
tbey  remit  to  Surat,  from  whence  most 
of  them  come.     Some  have  lived  at 
scrupulously 


tice  of  all  other  Mohammedans,  these 
Indians  never  bring  their  women  to 
the  pilgrimage,  although  they  could 
well  afford  the  expense :  and  those  re- 
siding, for  however  long  a  neriod,  at 
Mekka,  have  never  been  known  to 
marry  there;  which  is  the  more  re^ 
markable,  as  other  natives  of  India, 
who  live  here  for  any  length  of  time, 
usually  take  wives,  although  they  may 
have  been  already  married  at  home* 
The  same  stories  are  prevalent  re- 
specting them  which  are  told  of  the 
Syrian  Ismayleys,  to  my  account  of 
whom  I  must  refer  the  reader.     My 
endeavours  to  collect  authentic  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  of  their  secret 
doctrines  were  as  fruitless  here  as  they 
had  been  in  Syria,  where  it  was  vague- 
ly reported  that  the  chief  seat  of  the  Is^ 
tnayleyiwas  in  J/ic/fa,andthattbey  kept 
up  a  regular  correspondence  between 
that  country  and  Syria.     A  sect  of 
*  light- extinguishers'  is  said  to  exist  in 
India  as  well  as  Mesopotamia,  and 
to  them  the  Ismayleys  of  Syria  and 
those  of  Mekka  may,  perhaps,  belong. 
Those  whom  I  saw  at  Mekka  have 
rather  the  features  of  Persians  than  of 
Indians,  and  are  taller  and  stouter  men 
than  Indians  in  general." 

It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the 
Indians  here  described  must  have  been 
a  colony  of  Thugs ;  and  if  this  be  ad- 
mitted, the  testimony  to  their  IsmaiU 
belief  and  merely  outward  profession 
of  Islam  becomes  doubly  valuable,  as 
coming  from  a  writer  whose  accuracy 
cannot  be  questioned,  and  to  whom, 
at  the  same  time,  the  very  existence  of 
Thuggee  was,  in  all  probability,  un- 
known.    The  editor  of  Burckhardt's 
travels,  Sir  W.   Ousley,  conjectures 
that  "  the  people  here  mentioned  were 
probably  some  Parsees  from  Surat  or 
Bombay :"  but  besides  the  extreme 
improbability  of  Burckhardfs  oriental 
acumen  being  so  grossly  at  fault,  their 
scrupulous  observance  of  the  exterior 
ceremonies  of  the  Mohammedan  faith 
would  at  once  disprove  their  being 
Parsees,  who  every  where  openly  pro- 
fess and  exercise  their  own  religion. 
That  they  were  at  least  Bohrehs  is, 
we  think,  evident ;  but  their  secluded 
habits  and  avoidance  of  matrimony, 
during  their  residence  at  Mekka,  seem 
to  stamp  them  as  Thugs.  The  anxie- 


M'ekka   for  ten  years, 
performing  every  religions  ceremony ; 

£eyrentaUrgehou«j,mwh,ch^^^^^^^  irdTthe^i^diln  "fhSgs  to  prevent 
Uv/  together,  never  allowing  other  g^^^^^i^^^^^  ig>„  bJboming 
strangers  to  occupy  any  part  ot  it,    ineij  www 
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i^cquaiated  with  the  dreadful  profes- 
sion which  they  exercise,  is  attested 
by  numerous  passages  in  the  Confes- 
sions of  the  Thug,  Ameer  Ali;  in 
which  work  we  also  find  repeated  in« 
stances  of  loading  Thugs  designated 
as  Seids  or  descendants  of  Ali,  as  well 
as  others  bearing  the  title  of  Hadji,  as 
having  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  vast  annual  con- 
course of  pilgrims,  from  all  parts  of 
the  Mohammedan  world,  at  Mekka, 
must  present  extraordinary  facilities 
for  the  practice  of  Thuggee,  while  the 
hazards  run  by  the  hadjis  in  their  long 
journeys  to  and  from  the  holy  cities 
would  account  for  the  fate  of  the  miss- 
ing parties,  even  if  the  distance  of 
their  homes  did  not  preclude  the  pos- 
sibility of  enquiry  ;  and  the  ostensible 
calling  pursued  by  the  Indians,  the 
trafficking  in  old  gold  and  silver, 
would  enable  them  to  transmit  their 
booty  to  their  own  country  without 
suspicion.  The  •*  light-extinguish- 
ers/' alluded  to  by  Burckhardt,  are 
the  remnants  of  the  Ismailis  and  Ne- 
zaris  of  Syria,  who  are  stigmatized 
*with  this  title  by  the  neighbouring 
Moslems,  from  the  belief  that  they 
meet  in  nocturnal  and  darkened  as- 
semblies, where,  like  the  Bacchana- 
lians of  ancient  Rome,  (Livy,  lib.  39, 
ch.  viil.,  &c.,)  they  proceed  to  the  un- 
restrained gratification  of  every  law- 
less passion.  The  fact  of  a  correspond- 
ence being  still  maintained  between 
the  Ismailis  of  Syria  and  those  of 
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India,  is  extremely  carious  and  valu" 
able ;  and  proves  that  the  organization 
set  on  foot  a  thousand  years  since  by 
Mamun-Kaddah,  and  afterwards  mo- 
dified by  Hassan- Subah  and  his  suc- 
cessors, has  not  yet  fallen  into  com- 
plete desuetude. 

We  think  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  facts  which  we  have  cited,  and 
the  agreement  of  tradition  therewith, 
afibrd  tolerably  strong  prima  facie 
ground  for  believing  that  the  system 
of  Thuggee  was  indebted  for  its  Mos- 
lem recruits  to  the  dispersion  of  the 
Assassins' of  Alamut  by  the  sword  of 
Hulaku  ;  but  further  investigation  di- 
rected to  this  point  by  more  able  ori- 
entalists than  ourselves,  may  probably 
throw  additional  light  both  on  the  hy- 
pothesis which  we  have  started,  and 
the  Coincidences  which  wo  have  en- 
deavoured to  establish  in  support  of  it. 
To  tho  vigilance  of  the  British  Go- 
vernment in  India,  has  been  due  the 
first  complete  detection  of  Thuggee, 
in  its  real  character  of  an  organized 
and  systematic  fraternity ;  and  if,  un- 
der the  same  sway,  this  monstrous 
hybrid  of  superstition  and  cnielty  is 
destined  to  be  finally  eradicated,  a 
title  will  thus  be  earned  to  the  grati- 
tude of  the  natives  of  India,  which 
alone  will  make  the  benefits  of  our 
later  administration  more  than  atone 
for  the  injustice  and  rapacity  which 
marked  our  early  acquisitions  of  In- 
dian territory. 


mu] 
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Lost  Lord  of  Song!  who  grandly  gave 
Thy   matchless    timbrel    for    the 

spear — 
And,  by  old  Hellas*  hallow*d  wave 

Died  at  the  feet  of  Freedom — bear ! 

Hear^from  thy  lone  and  lowly  tomb. 

Where  'mid  thy  own  "  inviolate 

Isle," 
Beneath  no  minster's  marble  gloom^ 

No  banner's  golden  smile. 
Far  from  the  swarming  city's  crowd. 
Thy  glory  round  thee  for  a  shroud. 
Thou    sleep's!, — the    pious    rustic's 

tread 
The  only  echo  o'er  thy  bed. 
Save,  few  and  faint,  when  o'er  the 

foam 
The  Pilgrims  of  thy  genius  come, 
From  distant  earth,with  tears  of  praise. 
The  homage  of  their  hearts  to  raise. 
And  curse  the  country's  very  name. 

Unworthy  of  thy  sacred  dust. 
That  draws  such  lustre  from  thy  fame. 
That  heaps  such  outrage  on  thy 

bust! 
Wake  from  the  Dead — and  liflt  thy 

brow 
With  the  same  scornful  beauty  now. 
As  when  beneath  thy  shafts  of  pride 
Envenom'd  Cant — the  Py  thon^died! 
Prophet  no  less  than  Bard,  behold 
Matured  the  eventful  moment,  told 
In  those  divine  predictive  words, 
Ponr'd  to   thy   lyre's    transcendant 

chords  :— 
<<  If  k'er  His  awful  ashes  can  grow 

COLD — 

But  no,  thbtr  embbbs  soon  shall 

burst  their  mould— 
France   shall  feel  the 

want 
Or  this  last  consolation,  though' 

BUT  scant. 

Her  honour,  fame,  and  faith  de- 
hand  his  bones. 
To    PILE     above     a     pyramid    of 

THRONES  I" 

If,  then,  from  thy  neglected  bier. 
One  humblest  follower  thou  canst 

hev, 
0  Blighty  Master  I  rise  and  flee, 

Swfit  as  some  meteor  bold  and  bright, 
One  firagile  cloud  attending  thee, 

Across  the  dusky  tracts  of  night, 


To  where  the  sunset's  latest  radiance 

shone 
O'er  Afric's  sea  interminably  lone. 


Below  that  broad  unbroken  sea 

<  Long  since  the  sultry  sun  has  dropp'd. 

And  now  in  dread  solemnity 

—As  though  its  course   Creation 
stopp'd 
One  wondrous  hour,  to  watch  the  birth 
Of  deeds  portentous  unto  earth— 
The  moonless  midnight  far  and  wide 

Solidly  black  flings  over  all 
That  giant  waste  of  waveless  tide 

Her  melancholy  pall, 
W  hose  folds  in  thickest  gloom  nnfurl'd. 

Each  ray  of   heaven's  high  face 
debar, 
Save,  on  the  margin  of  the  World 

Where  leans  yon  solitary  star, 
Large,  radiant,  restless,  tinting  with 

far  smile 
The  jagged  cliflfs  of  a  grey  barren  Isle. 

III. 
Hark  I  o'er  the  waves  distinctly  swell 
Twelve  slow  vibrations  of  a  bell! 
And  out  upon  the  silent  ear 
At  once  ring  bold  and  sharply  dear. 
With  shock  more  startling  than  if 

thunder 
Had  split  the  slunabering  earth  asunder, 
The  iron  sounds  of  crow  and  bar ; 
Ye  scarce  may  know  from  whence 
they  come. 
Whether  from  Island  or  from  Star, 

Both  lie  so  hushed  and  dumb ! 
On,   swift   and   deep,  those  echoes 

sweep. 
Shaking    long-buried    Rings    from 

sleep — 
Up,  np !  ye  sceptred  jailers — ho  I    * 
Your  granite  heaped  his  head  in 
vain; 
The  very  grave  gives  back  your  foe- 
Dead  Cflesar  wakes  again ! 
The  Nations,  with  a  voice  as  dread 
As  that  which,  once  in  Bethany,  - 
Burst  to  the  regions  of  the  dead 

And  set  the  Loved-one  free. 
Have  cried,  *'  come  forth  1"  and  lo ! 

again. 
To  smite  the  hearts  and  eyes  of  men 
With  the  old  awe  he  once  instiU'd 
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By  many  an  unfor^otten  field. 
Napoleon's  look  sball  startle  day— 

That  look  that,  where  its  anger  fell^ 
Scorch'd  empires  from  the  earth  away 

As  with  the  blasts  of  hell  I 


Up— -from  the  dust,  ye  sleepers,  bo  I 

By  the  blue  Danube's  stately  wave— 
From  Berlin's  towers  ^~  from   Mos- 
cow's snow. 
And  Windsor's  gorgeous  grave  I 
Come — summon*d   by  the   omniOo 

power. 
The  Spirit  of  this  thrilling  hour— 
Andy    stooping    from    yon    craggy 

height. 
Girt  by  each  perlsh*d  satellite, 
Each  cunning  tool  of  kingly  terror 
Who  served  your  reigns  of  fraud  and 

error, 
Behold,  where  with  relentless  lock 
Ye  chain'd  Prometheus*  to  his  rock. 
And,  when  his  tortured  bosom  ceased 
Your  vulture's  savage  beak  to  feast. 
Where  fathom-deep  ye  dug  his  cell. 
And  built  and    barr'd   bis   coffin 

down. 
Half  doubting  if  even  death  could 

quell 
Such  terrible  renown ; 
Now  'mid  the  torch's  solemn  glare. 
And  bended  knee,  and  muttered  prayer. 
Within  that  green  sepulchral  glen 
Uncover'd  groups  of  warrior  men 
Breathless  perform  the  high  behest 

Of  winning  back,  in  priceless  trust) 
For  the  regenerated  West, 

Your  victim's  mighty  dust. 
Hark!  how  they  burst  your  cramps  and 

rings— 
Ha,  ba !  ye  banded,  baffled  kings  I 


Stout  men  1  delve  on  with  axe  and  bar, 
Ye're  watched  from  yonder  restless 

star: 
Hew  the  tough  masonry  away — 

Bid  the  tomb's  ponderous  portals  fly ! 
And  firm  your  sounding  levers  sway» 

And  loud  your  clanking  hammers 

ply; 

Nor  fklter  though  the  work  be  slow, 
Ye  something  gain  in  every  blow, 
While  deep  each  heart  in  chorus  sings, 
"  Ha,  ha  1  ye  banded,  bafiied  kings  I 


Brave  men !  delve  in  with  axe  and  bar, 
Ye're  watched  from  yonder  glorious 
star. 


'Tis  mom the  marble  floor  is  cleft, 

.  And  slight  and  short  the  labour  left. 

'Tis  noon they  wind  the  windlass 

now 
To  heave  the  granite  from  his  brow: 
Back  to  each  gazer's  waiting  heart 
The  life-bloodleaps  with  anxious  start- 
Down  Bertrand's  cheek  the  tear-drop 

steals — 
Low  in  the  dust  Las  Cases  kneels, 
(Oh  1  tried  and  trusted — still,  as  long 

As  the  true  heart's  fidelity 
Shall  form  the  theme  of  harp  and  song. 

High  Bards  shall  sing  of  ye !) 
One  moment,-— and  thy  beams,  Osun! 
The  bier  of  him  shall  look  upon. 
Who,  save  the  Heaven-expeli'd,  alone 
Dared  envy  thee  thy  blazing  throne ; 
Who  haply  oft,  with  gaze  intent. 

And  sick  from  victory's  vulgar  war, 
Panted  to  sweep  the  firmament. 

And  dash  thee  from  thy  car. 
And  cursed  the  clay  that  still  confined 
His  narrow  conquests  to  mankind. 


'Tis  done-»his  chiefs  arc  lifting  now 
The  shroud  from  that  tremendous  brow. 
That  with  the  lightning's  rapid  might 
Illumed  Marengo's  awful  night — 
Flash'd  over  Lodi's  murderous  bridge. 
Swept  Prussia  from  red  Jena's  ridge. 
And  broke  once  more  the  Austrian 

sword 
By  Wagram's  memorable  ford. 
And  may  Man's  puny  race  that  shook 
Before  the  terrors  of  that  look. 
Approach  unshrinking  now,  and  see 
How  far  corruption's  mastery 
Has  tamed  the  tyrant  tamer! 

Raise 
That  silken  cloud,  what  meets  the  gaze? 
The  scanty  dust,  or  whitening  bones. 

Or  fleshless  jaws*  horrific  mirth. 
Of   Him  whose   threshold   rose  on 

thrones, 
A  mockery  now  to  earth  ? 
No — even  as  though  his  haughty  clay 
Scofl^d  at  the  contact  of  decay. 
And  from  his  mind's  immortal  flame 
Itself  immortalized  became. 


*  "  Hear,  hear  Prometheai  from  hisroek  appeal 
To  air,  earth,  ooean,  all  who  I<bH  or  feel." 
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Tranquilly  there  NapoleonliesreToaVd,  Till,  lost  upon  the  lingeringf  eye. 

Like  a  king  sleeping  on  his  own  proad  It  melts  and  mingles  in  the  sky. 

shield,  IX, 

HarDess'd  for  conflict,  and  that  eagle-  Let  Paris,  too,  prepare  a  show, 

star,  And  deck  her  streets  in  gaudy  woe ; 

Whosefire-eyed  Legion  foremost  waked  And  rear  a  more  than  kingly  shrine, 

l]ie  war,  Whose  taper's  blaze  shall  ne*er  be 

Stillonhisbosom,  tarnished  too  and  dim,  dim, 

Asif  hot  battle's  cloudhad  lately  circled  And  bid  the  sculptor's  art  divine 

])|qi.  Be  lavished  there  for  Him. 

And  let  him  take  his  rest  serene, 

Yin,  (Even  so  he  wilfd  it)  by  the  Seine ; 

Fast  fades  the  vision^from  that  glen  But  ever  to  the  poet's  heart. 
Wind  slow  those  aching-hearted  men.         Or  pilgrim  musing  o'er  those  pages 

While  every  mountain  echo  floats,  (Eeplete  with  marvels)  that  impart 
Fill'd  with  the  bugle's  regal  notes—  His  story  unto  Ages  ; 

And  now  the  guns'  redoubled  roar  The  spacious  a?ure  of  yon  sea 

Tells  the  lone  peak  and  mighty  main.  Alone  his  minster  floor  shall  be. 

Beneath  his  glorious  Tricolor  Coped  by  the  stars— red  evening's  smile 

Napoleon  rests  again !  His  epitaph  ;  and  thou,  rude  Isle,' 

And  France's  galley  soon  the  sail  Austerely. brow*d  and  thunder-rent. 

Shall  spread  triumphant  to  the  gale ;  Napoleon's  only  monument ! 


lONG  aUHG  AT  THE  SYMPOSIUM  IN  THE  SALOON,  8TH  JANUARY  1841. 

AiB. —  The  Arethusa. 

CoMC,  all  good  friends  who  stretch  so  free 
Your  legs  beneath  our  Ebony, 
In  loving  lays  along  with  me. 

Proclaim  the  praise  of  Maga. 
She  is  a  creature  not  too  good 
For  human  nature's  daily  food : 

And  her  men  are  stanch  to  their  favouiite  haunch. 

On  whieh  they  fall  like  an  avalanche. 

And  fairly  floor  it,  root  and  branch. 
In  the  name  of  mighty  Maga. 
Tis  sweet  to  see,  when  hard  at  work. 
These  heroes  arm'd  with  knife  and  fork. 
While  flashes  far  the  frequent  cork 

To  refresh  the  thirst  of  Maga. 
Some  dozen  dishes  swept  away 
Are  but  the  prologue  to  our  play : 

If  a  haunch  can't  be  found  upon  English  ground, 
'    Then  the  best  of  blackfaced,  duly  brown'd. 

Or  the  faultless  form  of  a  well-fed  round. 
Must  sustain  the  strength  of  Maga. 

Our  banquet  lately  spread  to  view. 
Appears  to  me  an  emblem  true 
Of  that  served  up  in  season  due 

To  the  monthJy  guests  of  Maga. 
No  rival  feast  can  e'er  compare 
With  Maga*s  mental  bill  of  fare. 

While  her  table  is  gay  with  a  French  fricassee, 

A  currie,  casserole,  or  a  cabriolet,* 

Yet  solid  substance  still  bears  away 
In  the  rich  repasts  of  Maga. 


How  many  myriad  mouths  attend 
Till  Maga*s  hand  their  meat  shall  send! 


•  A  convenient  name  for  any  dish  that  has  no  other  name. 
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What  scholars^  poets>  patriots,  bend 

Their  eager  eyes  on  Maga  1 
The  knock  that  speaks  a  Number  comey 
Stirs  the  soldier's  heart  like  the  sound  of  a  drum: 
While  with  pallid  cheer,  between  hope  and  fear. 
Fair  maidens  ask,  '*  Pray,  does  there  appear 
Any  more  this  month  of  Ton  Thousand  a- Year, 
In  the  pleasing  page  of  Maga  ?'' 

What  fleets  of  Granton  steamers  sail. 
Each  laden  with  our  monthly  bale. 
Besides  that  part  that  goes  by  rail. 

Of  the  wondrous  works  of  Maga  I 
O'er  all  the  earth,  what  scene  or  soil 
Is  not  found  full  of  Maga*s  toil  ? 

Every  varying  breeze  wafts  her  straight  o*er  the  seas, 

While  insurance  at  Lloyd's  is  done  with  ease 

At  nothing  per  cent,  or  what  you  please. 
On  the  crafl  that  carries  Maga. 

Survey  mankind  with  careful  view, 
From  Cochin- China  to  Peru, 
And  take  a  transverse  section  too. 

All  read  and  reverence  Maga. 
Around  the  poles,  l>eneath  the  line. 
She  rules  and  reigns  by  right  divine  ; 

She  is  thought  no  sin  by  Commissioner  Lin  ; 

And,  waiving  at  once  the  point  of  Pin, 

The  Celestial  Empire  all  take  in 
The  barbarian  mouth  of  Maga. 

But  most  her  page  can  joy  impart 
To  many  a  home-sick  Scottish  hearty 
That  owns  afar  the  potent  art 

Possess'd  .by  mighty  Maga. 
The  exile  sees,  at  her  command. 
His  native  mountains  round  him  stand ; 

In  vision  clear  his  home  is  near. 

And  a  murmuring  streamlet  fills  his  ear ; 

Till  now  the  fast  o'erflowing  tear 
Dissolves  the  spell  of  Maga. 

But  next  let  North  inspire  the  strain : 
Ye  Muses,  ope  your  richest  vein  I 
Tho'  flattery  goes  against  the  grain 

With  the  master-mind  of  Maga. 
Without  him  all  to  wreck  would  run : 
A  system  then  without  a  sun ! 

For  his  eye  and  soul  with  strong  control* 

Enlighten  all  that  round  him  roll. 

And  gild  and  guide  the  mighty  whole. 
That  bears  the  name  of  Maga. 

Then,  now  before  we  bid  adieu. 
We  wish,  while  yet  the  year  is  new. 
Succeeding  seasons,  not  a  few. 

To  the  noble  North  and  Maga. 
May  life's  best  gifts  their  progress  bless ! 
May  their  lights— and  their  shadows — never  be  less  I 

May  they  lengthen  their  lease  with  an  endless  increase ! 

Or  only  then  depart  in  peace, 

When  frauds  shall  fail  and  follies  cease, 
Sabdued  by  North  and  Maga. 
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TEH  THOUSAND  A-YEAB. 
Paet  XV. 

"  FoBTUBA  icTO  beta  nei{otio,  vt 
Ludum  intulentem  Ittdere  pertinas* 
TransmuUt  Incertos  hoaores. 
Nunc  mihi,  nunc  alii  bei^aa. 
Laudo  manentem :  ai  cblbbes  qvatit 

PSMirAa,  BB8IGNO  QUJB  DEDIT,  BT  MBA 

ViBTVTB  MM  INVOLTO,  PBOBAMQVB 

PaUPBBJBM  81KB  OOTB  QUJBBO.** 


Tbeu  had  not  been  a  contested 
election  at  Yatton,  till  the  present  one 
between  Mr  Pelamere  and  Mr  Tit- 
mouscy  for  upwards  of  twentj-four 
years ;  its  two  members  having  been^ 
till  then,  owing  to  the  smallness  of  the 
cooBtltuency,  their  comparative  unan- 
imity of  political  sentiment,  and  the 
dominant  influence  of  the  Yatton 
fanuly,  returned  pretty  nearly  as  a 
matter  of  course.  When,  therefore, 
quiet  Utile  Yatton  (for  such  it  was, 
albeit  somewhat  enlarged  by  the  new 
Act)  became  the  scene  of  so  sudden 
and  hot  a  contest  as  that  which  I  am 
going  to  describe,  and  under  such 
dotJ  and  exciting  circumstances,  it 
seemed,  in  a  manner,  quite  beside 
itself.  The  walls  were  every  where 
covered  with  staring,  glaring,  placards 
—red,  blue,  green,  yellow,  white,  pur- 
ple—judiciously designed  to  stimu- 
late the  electors  into  a  calm  and  in- 
telligent exercise  of  their  important 
functions.    Here  are  a  few  of  them : — 

«  Vote  for  Titmouse,  the  Man  of 
the  Pbopls  I "  *•  Titmouse  and  Civil 
andRBUGiousLiBEBTYl"  <<  Titmouse 
and  PuBiTY  of  Election!"  "Tit- 
house  and  Neobo  Emancipation!'* 
"  Titmouse  and  Cheap  Ale  I"  "  Vote 
for  Titmouse,  and  No  Mistake!" 
"  Titmouse  and  Quarterly  Parlia- 
ments, Vote  by  Ballot,  and  Uni- 
vebsal  Suffrage  !" 

fTwas  thus  that  the  name  of  my 
little  friend,  like  that  of  many  others 
of  his  species,  was  attached  to  great 
public  questions,  after  the  manner  of  a 
kettle  tied  to  a  dog's  tail ;  and  a  pretty 
clatter  it  made!] 

Bnt  there  were  others  of  a  more 
elaborate  and  impressive  character. 

**  Electors  of  Yatton  I !  Be  not  de- 
ceived 1 1 1  The  enemy  b  among  you ! 
Do  you  wish  to  reap  the  full  fruits  of 
the  glorious  boon  lately  conferred  on 
you?  Rush  to  the  poll,  and  Vote 
for  Titmouse.  Do  you  wish  to  see 
them  torn  from  your  grasp  by  a  selfish 


and  beastly  aristocracy?  Get  a  pair 
of  handcuffs^  and  go  and  vote  for— 
MrDblamebe!!!!" 

"  QujERB.  If  a  certain  Borough" 
mongering  Peer  should  command  his 
son  to  vote  for  the  Repeal  of  the 
Great  Bill  which  enfranchised  the 
inhabitants  of  Grilston,  Succombe,  and 
WarlLleigh— would  not  that  son  obey 
him  ?    How  is  this,  Mr  Delamere  ?*' 

'Twas  not,  to  give  the  devil  his  due, 
Mr  Titmouse's  fault  that  his  phicards 
did  not  contain  many  vulgar  and  pre- 
sumptuous personalities  against  his  op- 
ponent ;  but  it  was  entirely  owing  to 
Mr  Gammon*s  want  of  the  requisite  wit 
and  spirit.  He  felt  in  fact  that  such 
a  candidate  as  Mr  Delamere,  afforded 
but  few  salient  points  of  attack,  in 
respect  either  of  his  person,  his  posi- 
tion in  society,  or  his  conduct.  He, 
also,  had  his  placards.—''  Vote  for 
Delamere  ! "    '*  Delamere  and  In- 

DEPENUENCE ! "       ««  VOTE     foP    DeLA- 

MERB,  the  Farmer's  Friend  ! "  «  De- 
LAMERB,  and  the  Constitution  in 
Church  and  State  !" 

Both  the  candidates  established 
their  head-qnarters  at  Grilston ;  Mr 
Delamere  at  the  "  Hare  and  Hounds'* 
Ion,  Mr  Titmouse  at  the  **  Wood^ 
huse"  Over  the  bow-window  of  the 
former  streamed  a  noble  blue  banner, 
with  an  emblazonment  of  the  Bible 
and  Crown,  and  the  words,  '*  Church,  ^ 
King,  and  Constitution — Old  Eng- 
land For  Ever!"  Over  the  latter 
hung  an  immense  yellow  banner,  with 
three  stars,  so— 


(being  the  «' Three  Polar  Stars" 
spoken  of  in  Mr  Titmouse's  Address,} 
and  the  words — ''Peace!  Retbench- 
MENT I !  Reform  II!"  in  immense  gilt 
letters.  The  walls  and  windows  of 
each  were,  moreover,  covered  with 
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Tari-coloured  placards— but  I  shall 
not  weary  the  reader  by  attempting 
to  describenn  detail  the  hamours  of  a 
country  electiony  which  have  employ- 
ed already  thousands  of  able  and 
graphic  pens  and  pencils.  Surelv, 
what  else  are  they  than  the  sticks 
and  straws  that  float  alonff  the  eddy, 
ing  and  roughened  surface?  The  whole 
mass  of  water  is  moving  along ;  and 
our  object  should  be  rather  to  discover 
its  depth,  its  force,  and  direction. 
Principles  are  in  conflict ;  the  fate  of 
the  nation  is  involved  in  a  popular 
election.  Such  matters  as  I  have  al* 
luded  t(v  are  but  the  laughable  devices 
resorted  to,  in  order  to  delude  the 
grinning  vulgar,  and  disguise  the 
movements  of  those  calm  and  oalcu-<^ 
lating  persons  who  are  playing  the 
deep  game  of  politics.  Under  cover 
of  a  ludicrous,  hubbub,  might  be  ob- 
served, for  instance,  in  this  little 
borough — subject  to  certain  petty  lo- 
cal disturbing  forces — a  deadly  strug- 
gle for  ascendancy  between  the  mo- 
narchical and  the  democratical  princi- 
ple ;  between  rampant  innovation  and 
obstinate  immobility;  between  the 
wealthy  few  and  the  poor  many  ;  be- 
tween property  and  ability.  If  any 
thing-  like  this  were  the  case,  how 
many  of  the  electors — new  or  old— of 
Yatton — (who  may  perhaps  be  com- 
pared to  chessmen  in  the  hands  of 
long-headed  players) — knew  any  more 
about  the  matter  than  a  private  soldier 
at  Waterloo  thought  of,  comprehend- 
ed, or  appreciated,  the  complicated  and 
mighty  schemes  of  a  Wellington  or 
Napoleon,  whose  bidding  he  was.  do- 
ing, or  of  the  prodigious  consequences 
attached  to  the  success  or  failure  of 
either?  Some  people  talk  vehemently 
about  the  **  paramount  necessity  for 
educating  the  lower  classes.  *'  It  is, 
indeed,  of  incalculable  importance 
that  they  should  be  instructed  ;  but  is 
it  not  of  still  greater  importance  that 
the  UFPBR  CLASSES  should  be  instruct- 
ed, if  only  on  account  of  their  being 
the  holders  of  that  raoPEATY,  in  great- 
er or  less  proportions,  with  its  inse- 
parable power  and  influence,  which, 
directly  or  indirectly,  determines  all 
the  movements  of  the  state  ?  Could 
such  a  state  of  things  as  universal  suf- 
frage be  supposed  to  exist  consistent- 
ly with  the  preseryatton  of  social  or- 
der*-of  society — it  would  still  be  im- 
possible to  extirpate  or  effectually  to 
eoantenct  the  influene*  of  property. 


in  whose  hands   soever  it  may  be 

E laced.  Pluck  out  of  the  vilest  of  the 
ellowidg  bullies  surrounding  the 
hustings,  him  (of  course  a  non- elector) 
most  conspicuous  for  his  insolence 
and  brutality  ;  suppose  him  suddenly 
or  gradually  become  the  owner  of  a 
great,  or  a  small  property,  with  the 
influence  it  gives  him  over  customers, 
tenants,  dependents :  do  you  suppose 
that  he  will  not  at  once,  either  gently 
or  roughly,  according  to  his  temper, 
begin  to  exercise  his  power,  (that 
which  is  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  man,) 
by  dictating  the  exercise  of  the  elec- 
tive franchise  in  favour  of  those  poli- 
tical opinions  which  he  may  happen 
to  favour?  Is  not  this  the  man  to  in- 
struct, and  the  better  in  proportion 
to  the  extent  of  his  real  influence? 
Except  in  those  brief  and  horrid  in- 
tervals of  social  convulsion,  in  which 
2i«»  ««i  ir«yla  ir«Xiv  o-r^sflrilM— -however 
popularized  and  extended  may  ap« 
parently  be  the  system  of  electing 
parliamentary  representatives,  those 
who  really  return  members  to  Parlia- 
ment will— whether  themselves  ac- 
tually electors  or  not,  and  whether 
directly  or  indirectly — be  the  holders 
of  property,  in  villages^  in  towns,  in 
cities,  in  boroughs  and  counties.  The 
influence  of  property  is  inevitable  a» 
that  of  gravitation :  and  losing  aigfat 
of  this,  people  may  split  their  heads 
in  vain,  and  chatter  till  the  arrival  of 
the  Greek  kalends,  abont  exlending 
further  and  further  the  elective  fran- 
chise, shortening  Parliaments,  and 
voting  by  ballot.  Whether  it  ought 
to  be  so,  signifies  little,  when  we  know 
that  it  is,  and  wiU  he  so : — ^bnt  now  it 
is  time  to  return  to  the  Yatton  elec- 
tion ;  and  if  I  be  but  this  once  forgiven, 
I  will  not  diverge  again  in  a  hurry 
from  the  main  course  of  events.  Lord 
de  la  Zouch,  who  resided  some  eight 
or  ten  miles  from  Yatton,  soon  disco- 
vered, as  also  did  sundry  other  very 
lible  and  experienced  eleettoaeering 
friends,  taking  an  interest  in  his  son*s 
success,  that  the  movements  of  the 
enemy  were  directed  by  a  strong  and 
skillul  hand ;  and  which  never  could 
be  that  of  Mr  Titmouse.  However 
slight  and  faint  may  be  the  hopes  of 
snecess  with  which  a  man  enters  into 
an  interesting  and  important  nnder- 
•takrag,  they  very  soon  begin  to  in- 
crease and  brighten  with  eager  action; 
and  it  was  so  with  Lord  dela  Zouch. 
He  was  not  kng  In  tracing  the  power- 
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fal,  but  cautioiislj  coDcealed  agency 
of  oar  friend  Mr  Gammon.  One  or 
two  such  dangerous  and  artful  snares 
were  detected  by  the  watchful  and 
practised  eyes  of  his  lordship  and  his 
frienddi  just  in  time  to  prevent  Dela- 
mere  from  being  seriously  compro- 
mised, as  satisfied  them  that  good 
Mr  Parkinson^  with  all  his  bustle, 
energy,  and  heartiness,  was  dread- 
fully orermatched  by  his  astute  op- 
ponent, Mr  Gammon  ;  and  that  in  the 
hands  of  Mr  Parkinson,  the  contest 
would  become,  as  far  as  Delamere 
was  concerned,  a  painful  and  ridicu- 
lous farce.  A  council  of  war,  there- 
fore, was  called  at  Fotheringham  Cas- 
tle :  the  result  of  which  was  an  ei^press 
being  sent  off  to  London,  to  bring 
dowA  immediately  a  first-rate  elec- 
tioneering agent—Ma  Ceafty — and 
place  in  bis  hands  the  entire  manage- 
ment of  Mr  Delamere*8  cause.  Mr 
Crafty  was  between  forty  and  forty- 
fire  years,  old.  His  figure,  of  middle 
height,  was  very  spare.  He  was  always 
dressed  in  a  plain  suit  of  black,  with 
white  neck-kerchief,  and  no  collars: 
yet  no  one  that  knew  the  world,  could 
mistake  him  for  a  dissenting  minister  I 
— He  was  very  calm  and  phlegmatic 
in  bis  manner  and  movements — there 
was  not  a  particle  of  passion  or  feel- 
ing in  his  composition.  He  was  a 
mere  thinking  machine^  in  exquisite 
order.  He  was  of  marvellous  few 
words.  His  face  was  thin  and  an- 
gular. His  chin  and  temples  formed 
an  isosceles  triangle  ;  his  chin  being 
very  peaked,  hb  forehead  very  broad. 
His  hair  was  dark,  and  cut  almost  as 
close  as  that  of  a  foot  soldier — and 
this  it  was  that  helped  to  give  his 
countenance  that  expression  at  once 
quaint  and  unaffected,  which,  once 
observed,  was  not  likely  to  be  soon 
forgotten.  His  eye  was  blue,  and 
intensely  cold  and  bright — his  com- 
plexion fresh ;  he  had  no  whiskers ; 
there  was  a  touch  of  sarcasm  about 
the  corners  of  his  mouth.  Every 
thing  about  him  bespoke  a  man  cold, 
cautious, acute,  matter- of*  fact.  < *  Bust' 
ne$£^  was  written  all  over  his  face.  He 
bad  devoted  himself  to  electioneering 
tactics ;  and  he  might  be  said  to  have 
reduced  them,  indeed,  to  a  science. 
No  one  could  say  whether  he  was  of 
Whig  or  Tory  politics :  my  impres- 
sion is>  that  he  cared  not  a  straw  for 
eitlier.  This  was  the  man  who  was 
to  bo  pitted  against  Gammon:   and 


these  two  gentlemen  may  be  perhaps 
looked  upon  as  the  real  playen,  whose 
backers  were  —  Delamere  and  Tit- 
mouse. 

Mr  Crafty  soon  made  his  appear- 
ance at  Yatton ;  and  seemed,  in  a  man- 
ner, to  have  dropped  into  Mr  Dela- 
mere*s  committee-room  from  the 
clouds.  His  presence  did  not  appear 
quite  unexpected ;  yet  no  one  seemed 
to  know  why,  whence,  or  at  whose 
instance  he  had  come.  He  never 
went  near  Fotheringham,  nor  ever 
mentioned  the  name  of  its  noble 
owner,  who  (between  ourselves)  con- 
templated the  accession  of  Crafty 
with  feelings  of  calm  exultation  and 
confidence.  Mr  Delamere*s  *^  com^ 
mittee"  was  instantly  disbanded,  and 
no  new  one  named.  In  fact,  there  teas 
to  be  none  at  all :  and  Mr  Titmouse's 
friends  were,  for  a  while,  led  to  be« 
lieve  that  the  enemy  were  already 
beginning  to  beat  a  retreat.  A  quiet 
banker  at  Grilston,  and  a  hard-headed 
land-surveyor  and  agent  of  the  same 
place,  were  alone  apparently  taken 
into  Mr  Crafty's  confidence.  Mr  Par- 
kinson, even,  was  sent  to  the  right 
about;  and  his  rising  pique  and  anffer 
were  suddenly  quelled  by  the  steadfast 
and  significant  look  with  which  Mr 
Crafty  observed,  in  dismissing  him— • 
"  It  won't  do."  Adjoining,  and  open- 
ing into  the  large  room  in  which,  till 
Mr  Crafty*s  arrival,  Mr  Delamere*s 
committee  had  sate,  was  a  very  small 
one ;  and  in  it  Mr  Crafty  established 
his  headquarters.  He  came,  accom- 
panied— though  no  one  for  a  while 
anew  it — by  three  of  his  familiars; 
right  trusty  persons,  in  sooth.  One  of 
them  always  sate  on  a  chair,  at  the 
outside  of  the  door  leading  into  Mr 
Crafty 's  room,  over  which  he  kept 
guard  as  a  sentinel.  The  other  two 
disposed  themselves  according  to  or- 
ders* Mr  Gammon  soon  felt  the  pre- 
sence of  his  secret  and  formidable  op- 
ponent, in  the  total  change — the  quiet 
system — that  became  all  of  a  sudden 
apparent  in  the  enemy's  tactics:  his 
watchful  eye  and  quick  perception  de- 
tected, here  and  there,  the  faint  van- 
ishing traces  of  a  sly  and  stealthy 
foot— the  evidences  of  experienced 
skill  ;  and  one  morning  early  he 
caught  a  glimpse  of  Mr  Crafty,  (with 
whose  name  and  fame  he  was  familiar) 
.—and  returned  home  with  a  grave 
consciousness  that  the  contest  had  be- 
come one  exceedingly  serious:  that— 
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so  to  speak — he  must  iDstaatly  spread 
out  every  stitch  of  canvass.  In  shorty 
he  made  up  his  mind  for  mischief,  as 
soon  as  he  g^ave  Lord  de  la  Zouch 
credit  for  being  resolved  to  win ;  and 
felt  the  necessity  for  acting  with  equal 
caution  and  decision.  During  that 
day  he  obtedned  an  advance  from  a 
neighbouring  banker  of  two  thousand 
pounds,  on  the  security  of  a  deposit  of 
a  portion  of  the  title  deeds  of  the  Yat- 
ton  property.  He  had,  indeed,  occa- 
sion for  great  resources,  personal  as 
well  as  pecuniary ;  for  instance — ^ho 
had  reason  to  believe  that  the  enemy 
had  already  penetrated  to  his  strong- 
hold, the  Quaint  Club  at  Grilston, 
(for  that  was  the  name  of  the  club 
into  which  the  one  hundred  and  nine 
new  voters  at  Grilston  had  formed 
themselves.)  Though  Gammon  had 
agreed,  after  much  negotiation,  to  buy 
them  at  the  very  liberal  sum  of  ten 
pounds  a-head,  he  had  reason,  shortly 
after  the  arrival  of  Mr  Crafty,  to  be- 
lieve that  they  had  been  tampered 
with  ;  for  as  he  was  late  one  evening, 
moodily  walking  up  to  the  hall,  in  the 
park,  he  overtook  a  man  whose  per- 
son he  did  not  at  first  recognise  in 
the  darkness,  but  whose  fearfully  sig- 
nificant motions  soon  ensured  him 
recognition.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  man 
who  had  hitherto  treated  with  him  on 
behalf  of  the  Quaint  Club ;  one  Ben- 
jamin Bran,  (commonly  called  Ben 
Bran,)  a  squat,  bow-legged,  baker 
of  Grilston.  He  uttered  not  a  word, 
nor  did  Mr  Gammon ;  but,  on  being 
recognised,  simply  held  up  to  Mr 
Gammon  his  two  outstretched  hands, 
twice,  with  a  significant  and  enquiring 
look.  Gammon  gazed  at  him  for  a 
moment  with  fury  ;  and  muttering^i 
<' to-morrow — here — same  hour!"  hur- 
ried on  to  the  hall  in  a  state  of  the 
utmost  perplexity  and  alarm.  The 
dilemma  in  which  he  felt  himself,  kept 
him  awake  half  the  night.  When 
once  you  come  to  this  sort  of  work, 
you  are  apt  to  give  your  opponent 
credit  for  deeper  manoeuvring  than 
you  can  at  the  time  fully  appreciate  ; 
and  the  fate  of  the  battle  may  soon 
be  rendered  really  doubtful.  Then, 
eTory  thing — inclusive  of  serious  con- 
sequences, extending  far  beyond  the 
mere  result  of  the  election — depends 
upon  the  skill,  temper,'and  experience 
of  the  real  and  responsible  directors 
of  the  election.  Was  Ben  Bran's  ap- 
pearance a  move  on  the  part  of  Crafty  ? 
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and  converted  him  into  a  spy — ^was  he 
now  playing  the  traitor  ?  Or  was  the 
purse  of  Titmouse  to  be  bond  fide 
measured  against  that  of  Lord  de  la 
Zouch?  That  would  be  dreadful! 
Gammon  felt  (to  compare  him  for  a 
moment  to  an  animal  with  whom  he 
had  some  kindred  qualities)  much  like 
a  cat  on  a  very  high  glass  wall,  afraid 
to  stir  in  any  direction,  and  yet  unable 
to  continue  where  he  was  ;  while  the 
two  candidates,  attended  by  their 
sounding  bands,  and  civil  and  smiling 
friends,  were  making  their  public  de- 
monstrations and  canvassing  the  elec- 
tors, as  if  thereby  they  exercised  the 
slightest  possible  influence  over  one 
single  elector  on  either  side  1  As  I 
have  already  intimated,  the  battle  was 
being  fought  by  two  calm  and  crafty 
heads,  in  two  snug  and  quiet  little 
rooms  in  Grilston — one  at  the  Hare 
and  Hounds,  the  other  at  the  Wood- 
louse  Inn ;  of  course,  I  mean  Mr  Crafty 
and  Mr  Gammon.  The  former  with- 
in a  very  few  hours  saw  that  the  issue 
of  the  struggle  lay  with  the  Quaint 
Club  ;  and  from  one  of  his  trusty 
emissaries — a  man  whom  no  one  ever 
saw  in  communication  with  him,  who 
was  a  mere  stranger  in  Grilston,  in- 
different as  to  the  result  of  the  elec- 
tion, but  delighting  in  its  frolics,  who 
was  peculiarly  apt  to  get  sooner  drunk 
than  any  one  he  drank  with — Mr 
Crafty  ascertained,  that  though  the 
enlightened  members  of  the  Qaainc 
Club  had  certainly  formed  a  predi- 
lection for  the  principles  of  Mr  Tit- 
mouse, yet  they  possessed  a  candour 
which  disposed  them  to  hear  all  that 
might  be  advanced  in  favour  of  the 
principles  of  his  opponent. 

Mr  Crafcv*s  first  step  was  to  ascer- 
tain what  had  been  already  done  or 
attempted  on  behalf  of  Mr  Dclamere, 
and  also  of  Mr  Titmouse;  then  the 
exact  number  of  the  voters,  whom  he 
carefully  classified.  He  found  that 
there  were  exactly  four  hnndred  who 
might  be  expected  to  poll ;  the  new 
electors  amounting  in  number  to  one 
hundred  and  sixty ,.the  old  ones  to  two 
hnndred  and  forty,  and  principally 
scot-and-lot  voters.  In  due  time  he 
ascertained,  that  of  the  former  class 
only  thirty-six  could  be  relied  upon  for 
Mr  Delamere.  The  tenants  of  the 
Yatton  property  within  the  borongh 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  fifteen. 
They  had  been  canvassed  by  Mr  De- 
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lamere  and  bis  friends  with  great  de- 
licaej ;  sod  twenty-three  of  them  had 
Toluniarily  pledged  themselves  to  vote 
for  bim,  and  risk  all  consequences ; 
intimating  that  they  hated  and  des- 
pised their  neiv  landlord,  as  much  as 
ihey  had  loved  their  old  one«  whose 
principles  they  understood  to  be  those 
of  Mr  Delamere.  Then  there  remain- 
ed a  class  of  **  accessibles,**  (to  adopt 
thesignificant  language  of  Mr  Crafty,) 
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in  number  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five.  These  were  persons  principalJy 
resident  in  and  near  Yatton,  subject 
undoubtedly  to  strong  and  direct  in- 
fluence on  the  part  of  Mr  Titmouse^ 
but  still  not  absolutely  at  his  com- 
mand. Of  these  no  fewer  than  se- 
venty had  pledged  themselves  in  fa- 
vour of  Mr  Delamere ;  and,  in  short* 
thus  stood  Mr  Crafty*s  calculations  as 
to  the  probable  force  on  both  sides : — 


DBLAME&E. 

ftTUOUSE. 

New  Voters, 

36 

New  Voters— 

Yatton  tenants. 

.       23 

Quaint  Club,    .          109 

Aceessibles, 

70 

Others,          .        .       21 

129 

«^ 

130 

Tenants,       •        •        •        . 

92 

Accessibles, 

.    35 
257 

Now,  of  the  class  of  accestibtes  twenty 
remained  yet  unpledged,  and  open  to 
coDviction  ;  and,  moreover,  both  par- 
ties had  good  ground  for  believing 
that  they  would  alt  be  convinced  one 
iray— t.  e,  towards  either  Mr  Titmouse 
or  Mr  Delamere.  Now,  if  the  Quaint 
Club  could  be  in  any  way  detached 
from  Mr  Titmouse,  it  would  leave 
bim  with  a  majority  of  seventeen  only 
over  Mr  Delamere ;  and  then,  if  by 
any  means  the  twenty  accessibles 
could  be  secured  for  Mr  Delamere,  he 
would  be  placed  in  a  majority  of  three 
over  his  opponent.  Whichever  way 
they  went,  however,  it  was  plain  that 
the  Qaaint  Club  held  the  election  in 
their  own  haqjls,  and  intended  to  keep 
it  $0.  Gammon*s  calculations  differed 
but  slightly  from  those  of  Crafty ; 
and  thenceforth  both  directed  their 
best  energies  towards  the  same  point, 
the  Qu^unt  Club— going  on  all  the 
while  with  undiminished  vigour  and 
assidaity  with  their  canvass,  as  the  best 
mode  of  diverting  attention  from  their 
important  movements,  and  satisfying 
the  public  that  the  only  weapons  with 
whieh  the  fight  was  to  be  won  were 
— bow9,  smiles,  civil  speeches,  pla- 
cards, squibs,  banners,  and  bands  of 
music.  Mr  Crafty  had  received  a 
splendid  sum  for  his  services  from 
Lord  de  la  Zoneh  ;  but  on  receiving 
the  first  distinct  and  peremptory  inti- 
mation from  his  lordship,  through  Mr 
Delamere,  that  there  was  to  be,  bona 
fidcf  no  bribery — and  that  the  only 
funds  placed  at  his  disposal  were 
those  sufficient  for  the  legitimmte  ex- 
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penses  of  the  election — he  smiled  ra- 
ther bitterly,  and  sent  off  a  secret  ex- 
press to  Fotheringham,  to  ascertain  for 
what  his  services  had  been  engaged-* 
for  what  was  the  use  of  going  to  Wa- 
terloo without  powder  f'^the  answer 
he  received  was  laconic  enough,  and 
verbatim  as  follows : — 

*'  No  intimidation  ;  no  treating  ; 
no  bribery ;  manceuvre  as  skilfully  as 
you  can  ;  and  watch  the  enemy  night 
and  day,  so  that  the  close  of  the  poll 
may  not  be  the  close  of  the  election,  nor 
the  victor  there  the  sitting  member.** 
To  the  novel,  arduous,  and  cheer- 
less duty,  defined  by  this  despatch 
from  headquarters,  Mr  Crafty  imme- 
diately addressed  all  his  energies  ; 
and,  after  carefully. reconnoitring  his 
position,  unpromising  as  it  was,  he  did 
not  despair  of  success.  All  his  own 
voters  had  been  gained,  upon  the 
whole,  fairly.  The  thirty-six  new 
voters  had  been  undoubtedly  under 
considerable  influence^  of  an  almost 
inevitable  kind  indeed — inasmuch  as 
they  consisted  of  persons  principally 
employed  in  the  way  of  business  by 
Lord  de  la  Zouch,  and  by  many  of  his 
friends  and  neighbours,  all  of  whem 
were  of  his  lordship's  way  of  political 
thinking.  Every  one  of  the  twenty- 
three  tenants  had  given  a  spontaneous 
and  cordial  promise  ;  and  the  seventy 
<'  accessibles"  had  been  gained,  after 
a  very  earnest  and  persevering  canvass, 
by  Mr  Delamere,  in  company  with 
others  who  had  a  pretty  decisive  and 
legitimate  infiuence  over  them.  The 
remaining   twenty    might,   possibly. 
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though  not  probably,  be  secured  hj 
equally  unobjectionable  means.    That 
being  thd  state  of  tilings  with  Dela- 
mere,  how  stood  matters  with  Mr  Tit- 
niou^e?      First    and    foremost,    the 
Quaint  Club  had  been  bought  at  ten 
pounds  a>head,  by  Gammon — that  was 
alt  certain.     Crafty  would  also  have 
bought  them  like  a  flock  of  sheep, 
had  he  been  allowed,  and  would  havo 
managed  matters  most  efiTectually  and 
secretly ;  yet  not  more  so  than  he  found 
Mr  Gammon  had  succeeded  in  doing: 
at  all  events,  as  far  as  he  bimSelf  per- 
sonally wA8  concerned.     In  fact,  he 
had  foiled  Mr  Crafty,  when  that  gen- 
tl0blan  looked  about  in  search  of  legal 
STidence  of  what  had  been  done.  StiiU 
however,  he  did  not  despair  of  bein^ 
at^le  to  perform  a  series  of  manoeuvres 
which  should  secure  one  of  the  ends 
he  most  wished,  in  respect  even  of  the 
Ouaint  Club.     With  equal  good  in- 
tentions, but  actuated  by  a  zeal  that 
was  not  according  to  knowledgSf  some 
of  Mr  Gammon's  coadjutors  had  not 
imitated  his  circumspection.     Quite 
unknown  to  hioo^  one  or  two  of  them 
had  most  fearfully  committed  him^ 
themselves,  and  Mr  Titmouse ;  giving 
him  such  accounts  of  their  doings  as 
should  serve  only  to  secure  his  ap- 

Jdause  for  their  tact  and  success.  Be- 
ore  Mr  Crafty  they  stood  detected  as 
blundering  novices  in  the  art  of  elec- 
tioneering. A  small  tinker  and  bra- 
sier  at  Warkleigh  had  received,  with 
a  wink,  ten  pounds  from  a  member  of 
Mr  Titmouse's  Committee,  in  payment 
of  an  old  outstanding  account  — 
Heaven  save  the  mark  1 — delivered  in 
by  him  three  years  before,  for  mend- 
ing pots,  kettles,  and  saucepans,  in  the 
time  of— the  Aubreys !  The  wife  of 
a  tailor  at  Grilston  received  the  same 
aum  for  a  fioo  tom-cat,  which  was  a 
natural  curiosity,  since  it  could  wink 
each  eye  separately.  A  third  worthy 
and  independent  voter  was  reminded 
that  he  had  lent  the  applicant  for  his 
vote  ten  pounds  several  years  before^ 
and  which  that  gentleman  now  took 
shame  to  himself,  as  he  paid  the 
amount,  for  having  so  long  allowed  it 
to  remain  unpaid.  Mr  Barnabas 
Bioodsueky  with  superior  astuteness, 
gave  three  pounds  a-piece  to  three 
little  boysi  sons  of  a  voter,  Whose 
workshop  overlooked  Messrs  Blood- 
suck's  back  offices,  on  condition  that 
they  would  desist  from  their  trick  of 
standing  and  putting  their  thumbs  to 


their  noses  at  him,  as  he  sate  in  his 
office,  and  which  had  really  become 
an  insupportable  nuisance.    Here  wajs, 
therefore,  a  valuable  consideration  for 
the  payment,  and  bribery  was  out  of 
the  question.      Such  are  samples  of 
the  ingenious  devices  which  had  been 
resorted  to,  in  order  to  secure  some 
thirty  or  forty  votes  I     In  short,  Mr 
Crafty  caught  them  tripping  in   at 
least  eleven  clear,  unquestionable  cases 
of  bribery,  each  supported  by.  un- 
impeachable  evidence,  and  each  suf- 
ficing to   void  the  election,  to  dis- 
qualify  Mr    Titmouse  from    sitting 
in  that  Parliament  for  Yatton,  and 
to  subject  both  him  and  his  agents 
to    a   ruinous  amount  of  penalties. 
Then,  again,  there  were  clear  indica- 
tions either  of  a  disposition  to  set  at 
defiance  tho  stringent  provisions  of  the 
law  against  treating,  or  of  an  ignor- 
ftnce  of  their  existence.     And  as  for 
freedom  of  election,  scarcely  tea  of 
his  tenants  gavo  him  a  willing  vote»  or 
otherwise  than  upon  compulsion^  and 
alter  threats  of  raised  rents  or  expul- 
sion from  farms.     Tied  as  were  Mr 
Crafty's  hands,  the  Quaint  Club  be- 
came 'a  perfect  eyesore  to  him.     He 
found  means,  however,  to  open  a  secret 
uid  confidential  communication  with 
them,  and  resolved  to  hold  out  to  them 
dazzling  but  iodidtinct  hopes  of  pecu- 
niary advantage  from  the  regions  of 
Fotheringham.      His  emissary  soon 
got  hold  of  the  redoubtable  Ben  Bran, 
who,  truth  to  say,  had  long  been  on 
the  look-ont  for  indications  of  the  de- 
sired sort  from  the  other  side.     As 
Bran  was  late  one  evening  walking 
slowly    alone   along    the    high-road 
leading  to  York,  he  was  accosted  by  a 
genteeUlooking  person,  who  spoke  in 
a  low  tone,  and  whom  Bran  now  re- 
collected to  have  seen^  or  spoken  to, 
before*    "  Can  you.  tell  me  where  lies 
the  gold  mine  ?  '*  said  the  stranger ;  "  at 
Fotheringham  or  Yatton?"— and  the 
speaker  looked  round,  apprehensive  of 
being  overheard.     Ben  pricked  up  his 
ears,  and  soon  got  into  conversation 
with  the  mysterious  stranger ;  in  the 
course  of  which  the  latter  threw  out, 
in  a  very  significant  manner,  that  <'  a 
certain  peer  could  never  be  supposed 
to  send  a  certain  near  relative  into  the 
field,  in  order  that  that  relative  might 
be  beaten,    *    *  *    and  especially  for 
want  of  a  few  pounds ;  and  besides, 
my  friend,  when  only—*    ••— ch? — 
*    •— i^ie  other  side  " 
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•*  Wfajywhoare you?  Where  doyou 
come  from?**  enquired  Ben,  with  a 
▼iolent  start. 

"  Dropped  out  of  the— moon/'  was 
the  quiet  and  smilingf  answer. 

"  Then  I  must  say  they  know  a 
precious  deal,"  replied  Ben,  after  a 
pause,  **  np  there,  of  what's  going  on 
down  here." 

*«  To  bs  sure— every  thing  ;  every 
thing!"  •  •  Mere  the  sti-anger 
told  Ben  the  precise  stim  which  the 
elah  had  received  from  Mr  0am- 
nion. 

«'  Are  we  both— gfentlenien  T*  feh. 
quired  the  stranger,  earnestly. 

"  Y— e— e— 8,  I  hope  so,  sir,"  re- 
plied Ben,  hesitatingly. 

''  And  men  of  business — men  of  dur 
trord  ?" 

"  Honour  aihong  thieves  —  ay, 
ay,*'  answered  Ben,  in  a  still  lower 
tone,  and  very  eagerly. 

*«  Then  let  you  and  me  meet  fihns, 
this  time  to-morrow,  at  Bariiling 
Edge ;  ^ud  by  that  time,  do  vou  sce^ 
torn  this  over  in  your  mind,"  ttbre  the 
stranger  twice  held  up  both  his  hands, 
with  outstretched  thumbs  and  fingers. 
"  Sure  we  understand  each  othe):  ?'* 
added  the  stranger.  Ben  nodded,  and 
they  were  presently  out  of  sight  of 
taeh  other.  The  stranger  gentleman 
pulled  off  his  green  spectacles,  and 
also  a  pair  of  grey  whiskers,  and  put 
both  of  them  into  his  pocket.  If  atiy 
ona  attempted  to  tiojf  him,  he  must 
have  been  led  a  pretty  round  I  'Twas 
in  consequence  of  this  inteiview  that 
Ben  wade  the  application  to  Ganimon, 
which  had  so  disturbed  him,  and  which 
has  been  already  described.  And  to 
return  to  our  friend :  what  i^as  he  to 
do?  On  returning  to  the  Hall,  he 
opened  a  secret  drawer  in  his  desk, 
aud  took  out  a  thin  slip  of  paper  wLlcli 
he  had  deposited  there  that  morning, 
it  having  been  then  received  by  him 
from  to?7D,  marked  *'  Ptivaie  and  . 
Confidenliai,^' SLud  fraulied, "  Blossom 
and  Box."  'Twas  but  a  line,  and 
written  in  a  bold  hand,  but  in  evident 
haste ;  for  it  bad  iu  fact  been  penned 
by  Lord  BlossouS  and  Bo%  while  he 
was  sitting  in  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, apparently  listening  to  aU  ab- 
struse argument,  to  which  he  had 
prepared  the  judgment  which  he  was 
within  a  day  or  two's  titne  to  deliver. 
This  Is  a  copy  of  it : — 

**  The  election  must  be  won.    You 
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will  hear  from  E.— .  by  this  pout* 
Don't  address  any  note  to  me. 

"B»andB;" 

With  this  great  man,  Lord  Cham 
cellor  Blossom  and  Boz>  when  plain 
Mr  Quicksilver^  Mr  Gammon  had  had 
a  pretty  familiar  aequaintaneei  is  the 
reader  knav  easily  suppoUe  |  and  had 
A  natural  desire  to  acquit  himself  ore* 
ditabljr  ih  the  eyes  of  ko  diatiiiguished 
atid  powerful  a  personage.  Gammon 
had  ^volunteered  an  assurance  to  bii 
lordship^  shortly  before  leaving  town* 
that  the  election  was  sAfe^  and  in  his> 
Gamtnons,  hands:  guessi  theui  his 
chagrin  and  fdry  it  flQding  the  syste- 
matiband  determined  opposition  Whieh 
bad  suddenly  sprung  up  against  him ; 
and  the  intensity  of  hia  desire  to  de- 
feat it.  And  the  more  anaions  he  wai 
on  this  score,  the  mote  vividljr  he  per: 
ceived  the  necessity  of  acting  with  8 
caution  which  should* ensure  real  ulti- 
knate  success,  instead  of  a  mere  noisy 
and  temporary  triumph^  which  shduld 
be  afterwards  converted  into  most 
galling,  disgraceful,  and  public  defeat. 
The  more  that  G&niuiofi  reflected  oA 
the  suddeh  but  d^termin^d  uabner  lA 
which  Lord  do  la  2ottch  had  entered 
irito  the  contest,  th6  mote  confident  hfy 
became  that  hid  lordship  had  an  im- 
portant ultimate  object  to  secure ;  and 
that  he  had  at  command  immenne 
means  of  every  disseriptioil,  Gammon 
but  too  well  knew,  in  common  with  aH 
the  world.  Was,  for  instance,  Mr 
Crafty  brought  down,  at  an  etioN 
mons  expense,  for  nothing  ?  What  the 
deuce  were  the  Quaint  Club  about  ? 
Was  ever  any  thing  so  monstrous  heartl 
of— ten  pounds  a  man  rec^ived^tim 
bargain  finally  struck-— and  now  their 
original  demand  Suddenly  and  peremp- 
torily doubled?  Venal  miscreantiSl 
Was  the  other  side  really  outbidding 
him,  or  laying  a  deep  plan  for  entrap- 
ping hin:^into  an  act  of  wholesale  bri- 
bery ?  In  short,  were  the  Quaint  Clnb 
now  actuated  by  avarice,  or  by  treach- 
ery ? — Again  and  again  did  he  go  over 
his  list  of  promises;  having  marked 
the  fdvourabie,  hostile,  neutrah  doubt* 
fuU  from  a  table  as  accurately  compil- 
ed and  classified  as  that  of  Mr  Crafty. 
Like  his  wily  and  practised  opponent, 
also.  Gammon  entrusted  his  prlncipld 
movemetits  to  scarce  a  soul  of  thotfe 
who  Were  engaged  with  him ;  fciariiig, 
indeed,  though  then  with  no  definite 
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grounds,  that  Messrs  Mudflint,  Wood- 
louse,  Centipede^  Bloodsuck,  and  Go- 
ing Gone,  were  already  too  deep  in 
the  secrets  of  the  election.  Accord- 
ing to  hie  calcnlationsy  supposing  all 
his  promises  to  stand.  Titmouse  was, 
independently  of  the  Quaint  Club,  and 
some  eighteen  or  twenty  others  whom 
he  had  set  down  as  "  to  be  had"'-^ 
only  iweniy-fioe  a-head  of  Delamere ; 
thus  making  a  difference  of  eight  only 
between  his  calcidation  and  that  of 
Crafty.  Of  course,  therefore,  that 
cursed  Quaint  Club  had  it  all  their 
own  way ;  and  how  to  jockey  them, 
was  a  problem  that  wellnigh  split  his 
head.  He  gaye  Lord  de  la  Zouch 
credit  for  doing  all  that  he— Gammon 
—could  do,  to  win  the  election  ;  and 
beliered  him,  therefore,  capable  of 
buying  over  any  number  of  the  club, 
to  turn  king's  evidence  against  their 
original  benefactor.  The  Bloodsucks 
assured  him  that  the  club  were  all 
good  men  and  true— stanch— game 
to  the  backbone ;  but  Gammon  had 
obtained  information  as  to  the  politi- 
cal sentiments  of  several  of  the  mem- 
bers, before  they  had  acquired  the  new 
franchise,  and  became  banded  into  so 
sudden  and  formidable  a  confederacy, 
which  led  him  to  speculate  rather  ap- 
prehensively on  the  effects  which  might 
follow  any  bold  and  skilful  scheme 
which  might  be  resorted  to  by  his 
enemies.  Now,  as  far  as  the  club  were 
concerned,  its  menabers  were  all  quiet 
respectable  men.  Who  made  the  affair 
a  dry  matter  of  business.  They  just- 
ly looked  on  each  of  the  candidates  as 
equally  worthy  of  the  honour  they  co- 
veted of  representing  the  borough, 
and  considered  that  they  would  always 
go  on  right  at  headquarters — i.  e, 
that  the  country  would  be  properly 
governed — ^without  the  least  reference 
to  the  quality  or  complexion  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  They  saw  the 
desperate  and  unceasing  fight  going 
on  among  their  betters  for  the  loaves 
and  fishes ;  and  imitated  their  exam- 
ple, with  reference  to  the  crumbs  and 
fragments.  First  they  divided  them- 
selves, as  near  as  their  number  would 
admit  of,  into  tens,  giving  one  to  the  odd 
nine,  equally  with  each  body  often,  and 
thus  produced  a  body  of  eleven  repre- 
sentatives. These  eleven,  again,  in  the 
presence  of  the  whole  club,  chose  five 
of  their  number  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  the  negotiations  between 


the  club  and  the  two  candidates ;  and 
these  five  again  selected  one  of  them  - 
selves— Ben  Bran — to  be  the  actual 
medium  of  communication :  the  actual 
state  of  the  market  never  went  beyond 
the  first  body  of  eleven ;  and  in  the 
exercise  of  an  exquisite  dexterity,  Mr 
Crafty  had  contrived  to  inspire  these 
eleven,  through  their  deputy  and 
mouthpiece.  Bran,  with  a  determina- 
tion to  exact  fifteen  pounds  per  head 
more  from  Titmouse,  before  record- 
ing their  votes  in  his  favour :  and  this 
untoward  state  of  things  was  duly  in- 
timated to  Gammon  by  Ben  Bran, 
by  silently  outstretching  both  hands 
and  then  one  hand.  That  would  make 
a  total  of  two  thousand  seven  Aun- 
dred  and  twenty-fitfe  pounds  disbursed 
among  that  accursed  Quaint  Club 
alone  I — thought  Gammon,  with  a 
shudder:  and  suppose  they  should 
even  then  turn  tail  upon  him,  seduced 
by  the  splendid  temptations  of  Lord 
de  la  Zouch?  Just  to  conceive  the 
possibility,  for  one  moment,  of  Mr 
Benjamin  Bran  having  been  bought 
over  to  betray  all  his  companions,  and 
Gammon  and  his  party  also,  into  the 
hands  of  Lord  de  la  Zouch?  Saith 
the  immortal  author  of  Hudibras — 

**  Ah  iB«,  the  perils  that  environ. 
The  man  that  meddles  with  cold  iron !  ** 

But  I  shall  make  an  exclamation  of 
my  own — 

**  What  pen  his  troubles  ahall  describe, 
Whe  voten  once  begins  to  bribe  ?  '* 

*'  Oh  I"  thought  Mr  Gammon,  a 
thousand  times,  "  that  cursed  Quaint 
Club  1— That  cursed  Crafty  I " 

The  very  first  person  on  whom  De- 
lamere waited,  in  order  to  solicit  his 
support,  was  little  Dr  Tatham,  who, 
I  need  hardly  say,  gave  it  promptly 
and  cordially ;  but  he  added,  shaking 
bis  head,  that  he  knew  he  was  giving 
huge  offence  to  the  people  at  the  Hall, 
who  had  already  been  several  times 
very  urgent  indeed  with  him.  ''  Well, 
rather,  sir,  than  sow  dissension  be- 
tween you  and  Mr  Titmouse,  your 
neighbour,**  said  Delamere,  spiritedly, 
"  I  at  once  release  you  from  your  pro- 
mise,** 

"  Ah! indeed r  cried  Dr  Tatham, 
briskly — "  Do  you  ?  Can  you  ?  Ought 
you  to  do  so  ?  I  look  upon  the  exer- 
cise of  mv  franchise  to  be  a  sacred 
duty,  and  I  shall  discharge  it  as  readily 
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and  as  conscientiously  as  any  other 
duty,  come  what  may.**  Delamere 
looked  at  him^  and  thought  how  often 
he  had  heard  Mias  Aubrey  talk  of  him 
with  affectionate  enthusiasm,  and  lie 
believed  the  little  doctor  to  be  every 
way  worthy  of  it.  "  For  myself,"  con- 
tinued Dr  Tatham,  "  I  care  little ; 
bat  1  have  reason  greatly  to  apprehend 
the  effects  of  his  displeasure  upon 
those  who  are  disposed — as  such  I 
know  there  are — to  go  counter  to,  his 
wishes.  He*ll  make  them  rue  the 
day" 

"  Ay?— Let  him!**  exclaimed  Mr 
Delamere,  with  an  eye  of  bright  defi. 
ance;  but  it  kindled  only  a  faint  mo- 
mentary spark  of  consolation  in  the 
breast  of  Dr  Tatham. 

The  rivals,  Mr  Delamere  and  Mr 
Titmouse,  encountered  one  another,  as 
It  were  in  full  state»  on  the  second 
day  of  the  former's  canvass.  *Twas 
in  the  street'.  Mr  Delamere  was  at- 
tended by  Mr  Parkinson,  Sir  Percival 
Pickering,  Mr  St  Aubyn,  Mr  Aylward 
EWet,  Mr  Gold,  and  one  or  two 
others.  Mr  Delamere  looked  certain- 
ly  very  handsome.  About  his  person, 
countenance,  and  carriage,  there  was 
an  air  of  manly  frankness,  refinement, 
and  simplicity ;  and  a  glance  at  his 
aristocratic  cast  of  features,  told  you 
that  a  certain  latent  tendency  to  hau- 
teur was  kept  in  check  by  sincere 
goodnature.  He  was  taU  and  well- 
proportioned,  and  his  motions  had  a 
natural  ease  and  grace ;  and  as  for  his 
dress,  it  combined  a  rigid  simplicity 
with  an  undoubted  fashion  and  ele- 
gance. Though  the  air  was  very  cold 
and  frosty,  he  wore  only  a  plain  dark- 
coloured  sur  tout  buttoned. 

"  Delamere  I  Delamere !"  whisper- 
ed with  a  smile  Mr  St  Aubyn,  (one  of 
the  former  members  for  the  borough,) 
on  first  catching  sight  of  the  enemy 
approaching  them  on  the  same  side  of 
the  street,  at  about  twenty  yards'  dis- 
tance— "  Here  comes  your  opponent ; 
he*s  a  beauty,  eh  ?'* 

Mr  Titmouse  walked  first,  dressed 
in  a  fine  drab-coloured  great- coat,  with 
velvet  collar  of  the  same  hue,  and  sa- 
ble near  a  foot  deep  at  his  wrists.  It 
was  buttoned  tightly  round  a  pinched- 
m  waist,  and  a  white  cambric  hand- 
kerchief peeped  out  of  a  pocket  in  the 
breast.  He  had  a  red  and  green  plaid 
waistcoat,  and  a  full  satin  stock,  glis- 
tening with  little  pins  and  chains.  His 
trousers  were  sky-blue,  and  very  tight. 


and  covered  almost  the  whole  of  his 
boot ;  so  that  it  was  a  wonder  to  the 
vulgar  how  he  ever  got  into  or  out  of 
them.    The  little  that  was  seen  of  his 
boots    shone    wonderfully ;    and    he 
wore  spurs  at  hb  heels.     His  span- 
new  glossy  hat  was  perched  aslant  on 
his  bushy  hair;  he  wore  lemon-co- 
loured kid  gloves,  and  a  delicate  little 
ebony  cane.     Following  this  pretty 
little  figure  were — the  sallow  insolent- 
looking  <  Reverend*  Smirk  Mudfiint, 
(such  was  the  title  he  assumed,)  Mr 
Centipede,  Mr  Grogram,  Mr  Blood- 
suck,  junior,  (who  had  approached  as 
near,  in  point  of  personal  appearance, 
to  his  illustrious  client,  as  he  knew 
how,)  and — Mr  Gammon,     As  the 
hostile  companies  neared  each  other, 
that  of  Delamere  observed  some  one 
hastily  whisper  to  Titmouse,  who  in- 
stantly stuck  his  chased  gold  eyeglass 
into  his  eye,  and  stared  very  vulgarly 
at  Mr  Delamere — who,  on  passing 
him,  with  the  courtesy  he  conceived 
due  to  an  opponent,  took  off  his  hat, 
and  bowed  with  politeness  and  grace, 
his  example  being  followed  by  all  his 
party.     Titmouse,  however,  took  not 
the  least  notice  of  tho  compliment ; 
but,  without  removing  his  glass  from 
his  e^ye,  throwing  an  odious  sneer  into 
his  face,  stared  steadily  at  Mr  Dela- 
mere, and  so  passed  on.   Mr  Barnabas 
Bloodsuck  ably  seconded  him.    Mud- 
flint,  with  a  bitter  smirk,  touched  his 
hat  slightly;    Centipede  affected  to 
look  another  way  ;  Grogram  blushed, 
and  bowed  as  to  his  very  best  cus- 
tomer.    Mr  Gammon  came  last ;  and 
bursting  with  disgust  at  the  reception 
given  to  Mr  Delamere,  coloured  all 
over  as  he  took  off  his  hat,  and  with 
an  expression  of  yery  anxious  and 
pointed  politeness,  endeavoured  to  sa- 
tbfy  Mr  Delamere  and  his  party,  that 
there  was  at  all  events  one  in  the  train 
of  Titmouse,  who  had  some  preten- 
sions to  the  character  of  a  gentleman. 
*<  Who    can  that   last    man    be  ? 
He's  a  gentleman,**  enquired  Sir  Per- 
cival, with  an  air  of  much  surprise. 

"  Mr  Gammon— a  man  who  is 
lord-paramount  at  the  Hall,'*  replied 
one. 

''Gammon! — htltat  Mr"— -echo- 
ed Delamere,  with  much  interest ;  and 
as  he  turned  round  to  look  at  Gam- 
mon, observed  that  Gammon  was  do- 
ing the  same ;  on  which  both  hastily 
turned  away. 

As  the  important  day  approached. 
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each  party  professed  complete  confi- 
dence as  to  the  result.  The  Yorkshire 
Stingo  declared  that  it  had  authority 
for  stating  that  Mr  Titmouse's  majo- 
vity  would  be  at  least  three  to  one 
OTer  Mr  Delamere— and  that,  too,  in 
glorious  defiance  of  the  most  lavish  bri- 
bery and  corruption,  the  most  tyranni- 
ealintimidation,thattiade?erdisgraced 
the  annala  of  electioneering.  In  fact^ 
it  was  presumption  in  Mr  Delamere 
to  attempt  to  foist  himself  upon  a  bo- 
rough with  which  he  had  no  connec'* 
tion,  and  done  with  a  wanton  and 
malicious  determination  to  occasion 
expense  and  annoyance  to  Mr  Tit- 
mouse. The  York  True  Blue^  on  the 
contrary,  assured  its  readers  th^t  Mr 
Delamere*B  prospects  were  of  the 
brightest  description— and  though  by 
pertiaps  a  small  majority,  yet  he  was 
sure  of  bis  election.  He  had  been 
every  where  hailed  with  the  greatest 
enthusiasm.  Many  of  even  Mr  Tit- 
mouse's tenantry  had  nobly  volun- 
teered their  support  to  Mr  Delamere ; 
and  at  Grilston,  so  long  regarded  as 
the  very  focus  and  hotbed  ef  demo- 
cracy, his  success  had  surpassed  the 
most  sanguine  expectations  of  his 
friends,  and  vo  forth.  Then  there  was 
a  sly  and  mischievous  caution  to  the 
electors,  not  to  be  led  away  by  the  in- 
genious and  eloquent  sophistries  which 
might  be  expected  from  Mr  Tit- 
mouse at  the  hustings,  on  the  day  of 
nomination  !  I  AH  this  might  be 
very  well  for  the  papers,  and  pro- 
bacy produce  its  impression  upon 
those  who,  at  a  distance,  are  in  the 
habit  of  relying  upon  them.  But  as 
for  the  actors— -the  parties  concerned 
-.Mr  Delamere  was  repeatedly  as- 
sured by  Mr  Crafty  that  a  decent  mi- 
nority was  the  very  utmost  thut  could 
be  expected  ;  while  Titmouse  and  his 
friends,  on  the  other  hand,  were  in 
a  Tory  painful  state  of  uncertainty 
as  to  the  issue :  only  Gamoion,  how- 
ever, and  perhaps  one  or  two  others, 
being  acquainted  with  the  true  source 
of  uneasiness  and  diflSculty  ;  viz. 
the  abominable  rapacity  of  the  Quaint 
Club. 

At  length  dawned  the  day  which 
was  to  determine  how  far  Yatton  was 
worthy  or  unworthy  of  the  boon  which 
had  been  conferred  upon  it  by  the 
glorious  Bill  for  giving  Everybody 
Everything — which  was  to  witness  the 
maiden  contest  between  the  two  hope- 
ful scions  of  the  noble  ^nd  ancient 


houses  of  Dreddlington  and  De  la 
Zouch — on  which  it  was  to  be  ascer- 
tained whether  Yatton  was  to  be 
bought  and  sold,  like  any  other  article 
of  merchandise,  by  a  bitter  old  bo- 
roughmonger ;  or  to  signalize  itself  by 
its  spirit  and  independence,  in  return- 
ing one  who  avowed,  and  would  sup. 
port,  the  noble  principles  which  secur- 
ed the  passing  of  the  Great  Bill  which 
has  been  so  often  alluded  to.  As  for 
my  hero,  Mr  Titmouse,  it  gives  me 
pain  to  have  to  record — making  even 
all  due  allowance  for  the  excitement 
occasioned  by  sq  exhilarating  an  occa- 
sion— that  were  were  scarcely  two 
hours  in  the  day  during  which  he 
could  be  considered  as  sober.  He 
generally  left  bis  bed  about  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  morning— about  two 
o'clock  reached  his  commit  tee- room — 
there  he  called  for  a  bottle  or  two  of 
soda-water,  with  brandy ;  andj  thus 
supported,  set  out  on  his  canvass,  and 
never  refused  an  invitation  to  take  a 
glass  of  good  ale  at  the  houses  which 
he  visited.  About  the  real  business 
of  the  election — about  his  own  true  po- 
sition and  prospects — Gammon  never 
once  deigned  to  consult  or  instruct 
him ;  but  had  confined  himself  to  the 
preparation  of  a  very  short  and  simple 
speech,  to  be  delivered  by  Titmouse, 
if  possible,  from  the  hustings,  and 
which  he  had  made  Titmouse  copy  out 
many  times,  and  ^^romu^  that  he  would 
endeavour  to  learn  off"  by  heart.  He 
might  as  well  have  attempted  to  walk 
up  the  outside  of  the  Monument.  Mer- 
rily rung  the  bells  of  Grilston  church, 
by  order  of  the  vicar,  the  Reverend 
Gideon  Fleshpot,  who  was  a  stanch 
Titmouseite,  and  had  long  cast  a  sort 
of  sheep*s  pye  upon  the  living  of  Yat- 
ton ;  for  he  was  nearly  twenty  years 
younger  than  its  present  possessor. 
Doctor  Tatham.  What  a  bustle,  was 
there  in  the  town  by  eight  o'clock  in 
the  morning  i  All  business  was  to  be 
suspended  for  the  day.  Qreat  num- 
bers from  the  places  adjacent  began 
to  pour  into  the  town  about  that  bonr. 
It  was  soon  seen  who  was  the  popular 
candidate — he  whose  colours  were^e/^ 
low ;  for  wherever  you  went,  yellow 
cockades,  rosettes,  and  button-tics  for 
the  men,  and  yellow  ribands  for  the 
girls,  yellow  flags  and  yellow  placards 
with  "  Titmouse  fob  Yatton  I"  met 
the  eye.  Mr  Delamere's  colours  were 
A  deep  blue,  but  were  wqm,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  by  only  one  in  four  or  five  pf 
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those  who  were  stirnog  about ;  and 
who,  morcoveri  however  respectable, 
and  in  appearance  superioir  to  the  ad- 
herents of  TitcDouse,  yet  wore  no  such 
look  of  confidence  and  cheerfulness 
as  they.  From  the  bow  window  of 
the  Hare  and  Hounds,  Mr  Delamere^s 
head-quartersi  streamed  an  ample 
and  very  rich  blue  silk  banner,  on  • 
which  was  worked,  In  ^hite  silk,  the 
figure  of  a  Bible,  Crown,  and  Sceptre, 
and  the  words  "  Delamere  for  Yat- 
ton."  This  would  have  probably  se- 
cured some  little  favourable  notice 
from  his  sullen  and  bitter  opponents, 
had  they  known  that  it  had  been  the 
workmanship  of  some  fifteen  of  as 
sweet  beautiful  girls  as  could  have 
been  picked  out  of  the  whole  county 
of  York ;  and,  by  the  way,  *tis  a  sin^ 
gnlar  and  melancholy  sign  of  the 
times,  that]>cwity,  innocence,  and  ac- 
compliahmeiit,  are  in  England  to  be 
found  uniformly  arrayed  on  the  side 
of  tjranny  and  corruption,  against 
the  people.  Then  Mr  Delamere^s 
hoAd  was  equal  to  three  such  as  that  of 
his  opponent — playing  with  equ^  pre- 
cision and  power:  and,  what  was  more, 
they  played  very  bold  enlivening  tunes 
as  they  paraded  the  town.  There  wap 
one  feature  of  the  early  proceedings  of 
the  day,  that  was  rather  singular  and 
significant:  viz.  that  though  all  the 
members  of  the  formidable  Quaint 
Club  were  stirring  about»  not  one  of 
them  wore  the  colours  of  either  parti/, 
though  ^between  ourselves)  each  man 
had  the  colours  of  both  parties  in  his 
pocket.  They  appeared  studiously  to 
abstain  from  a  display  of  party  feeling 
—though  several  of  them  could  not  re- 
sist a  leering  wink  of  the  eye  when 
the  yellow  band  went  clashing  past 
them.  They  had,  moreover,  a  band 
of  their  own,  which  went  about  the 
town,  preceded  by  their  own  standard 
—a  very  broad  sheet  of  sky-blue, 
stretched  between  two  poles,  supported 
by  two  men :  and  the  droll  device  it 
bore,  was — ^^an  enormous  man's  face, 
with  an  intense  squint,  and  two  bands, 
with  the  thumbs  of  each  resting  on  the 
nose,  and  the  fingers  spread  out  to- 
wards the  beholder.  It  produced — 
as  it  seemed  designed  to  produce — 
shouts  of  laughter  wherever  it  made 
its  appearance.  Every  member  of  the 
Quaint  Club  wore  a  grave  face ;  as  if 
they  were  the  only  persons  who  ap- 
preciated the  nature  of  the  exalted 
fonetions  which  tbey  were  ahpt^  to 


exercise.  No  one  could  tejl  which 
way  they  intended  to  vote,  though  all 
expected  that  they  were  to  come  in  at 
the  last,  and  place  the  yellows  in  a 
triumphant  majority  of  a  hundred,  at 
least.  Though  it  had  been  a  matter 
of  notoriety  that  they  were  Mr  Tit- . 
mouse's  men,  before  Mr  Delamere 
appeared  in  the  field ;  yet,  since  then, 
they  had  suddenly  exhibited  a  politic 
and  persevering  silence  and  reserve, 
even  among  their  personal  friends  and 
acquaintance.  The  yellow  band  per- 
formed one  feat  which  was  greatly  ap« 
plauded  by  the  yellow  crowd  which 
attended  them,  and  evidenced  the  de- 
licacy by  which  those  who  guided  their 
movements  were  actuated :  viz.  they 
frequently  passed  and  repassed  Mr 
Delamere's  committee- room,  playing 
that  truly  inspiriting  air,  **  The  Rogue's 
March.'*  Then  the  yellows  dressed  up 
a  poor  old  donkey  Iq  Mr  Delamere's 
colours,  which  were  plentifully  at* 
tached  to  the  animal's  ears  and  tail, 
and  paraded  him,  with  great  cheering, 
before  the  doors  of  the  Hare  and 
Hounds,  and  Mr  Delamere's  principal 
friends  and  adherents.  Nay — one  of 
the  more  vivacious  of  the  crowd  threw 
a  stone  at  a  little  corner  window  of 
tlie  blue  committee  xoom,  through 
which  it  went  smashing  on  its  way, 
till  it  hit  upon  the  inkstand  of  calm 
Mr  Crafty,  who  sat  alone  iii  the  little 
room,  busy  at  work  with  pep,  ink,  and 
paper.  lie  looked  up  for  a  moment, 
called  for  a  fresh  inkstand,  and  pre- 
sently resumed  his  pen,  as  if  nothing 
had  happened. 

The  hustings  were  erected  upon  a 
very  oonvenieBt  apd  eommodious 
greePy  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  town ;  and  thither  might  be  seen, 
first  on  its  way»  a  little  after  eleven 
o'clock,  the  procession  of  the  popular 
candidate — Mr  Titmouse.  Here  and 
there  might  be  heard*  as  he  passed, 
the  startling  sounds  of  mimic  ordnance, 
fired  by  little  boys  from  house-tops. 
As  they  passed  the  church,  its  belJs 
rang  their  merriest  peal  $  and,  at  a 
little  distance  further  on,  the  little 
boys  of  Mr  Hie  Hs^  Hoc,  each  with  a 
small  rosette  tied  to  his  jacket,  struck 
up  a  squeaking  and  enthusiastic  "  hur- 
rah 1*'  while  fFbm  the  upper  wjindows, 
the  young  ladies  (three  in  number)  of 
Mrs  Hie  Em  Hoe's «« estobliabment'* 
waved  their  little  ^hite  |^ket  hand- 
kerchiefs. Next  on  thcttr  way^  they 
passed  the  **  Mev^emi'  Smirk  Mad- 
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flint's  chapel>  which  was  in  very  unen- 
viable and  queer  contiguity  to  an  es- 
tablishment of  a  very  questionable 
character — in  fact^  adjoining  it. 
Against  the  upper  part  of  the  chapel 
hung  a  device  calculated  to  arrest^  as 
it  did  arrest,  universal  attention  and 
admiration — viz.  an  inverted  copy  of 
the  New  Testament;  o?er  it,  the  figure 
of  a  church  turned  upside  down,  with 
the  point  of  its  steeple  resting  on  the 
word  **  Revelation ; "  and  upon  the 
aforesaid  church  stood  proudly  erect 
an  exact  representation  of  Mr  Smirk 
Mudflint*8  chapel,  o?er  which  were 
the  words — "  Freedom  op  Opinion  ! 
and  TatJTH  Triumphant  I  *'  But  I  do 
not  know  whether  another  device^ 
worked  by  Miss  Mudflint — a  skinny, 
tallow-faced,  and  flinty- hearted  young 
lady  of  five  and  twenty— was  not  still 
more  striking  and  original ;  viz.  a  Tri- 
angle, and  an  Eye  with  rays,  and  the 
words— "  TY/mottw/  Truth!  Peace  I'' 
Three  cheers  for  Mr  Mudflint  were 
given  here  ;  and  Mr  Mudflint  bowed 
all  round  with  an  air  of  proud  excite- 
ment^ feeling,  moreover,  an  intense 
desire  to  stop  the  procession  and  make 
a  speech  while  opposite  to  his  own 
little  dunghill.  First  in  the  procession 
marched  a  big  fellow,  with  one  eye, 
bearing  a  flag,  with  a  red  cap  on  a 
pike,  and  the  words,  in  large  black 
characters*^ 

"  Titmouse  or  Death  ! !  I 
«  Let  Tybants  Tremble  I !  I ! " 

Then  came  the  band ;  and  next  to 
them  walked— Tittlebat  Titmouse, 
Esq.,  dressed  exactly  as  he  was  when 
be  encountered,  in  their  canvass,  the 
party  of  his  opponent,  as  I  have  al- 
ready de8oribed---on]y  that  he  wore  a 
vellow  rosette,  attached  to  a  button- 
hole on  the  left  side  of  his  drab  great- 
coat. His  protuberant  light-blue  eyes 
danced  with  delight,  and  his  face  was 
•  flushed  with  excitement.  His  hat  was 
ofi^  and  on  every  moment,  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  universd  salutations 
which  greeted  him,  and  which  so  oc- 
cupied him  that  he  even  forgot  to  use 
his  eyeglass.  On  his  left  hand  walk- 
ed, wrapped  up  in  a  plain  dark-hued 
great-coat,  a  somewhat  different  per- 
son— Mr  Gammon.  The  expression 
which  his  features  wore  was  one  of 
intense  anxiety;  and  any  tolerably 
close  observer  might  have  detected 
the^  mortification  and  disgust  with 
which  his  eye  occasionally  glanced  at« 
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and  was  as  suddenly  withdrawn  from, 
the  figure  of  the  grinning  idiot  beside 
him.  Who  do  you  think,  reader, 
walked  on  Mr  Titmouse's  right-hand 
side?  Sir  Harkaway  Rotgut  Wild, 
fire.  Baronet,  whose  keen  political 
feelings,  added  to  a  sincere  desire  to 
secure  a  chance  of  his  daughter's  be- 
coming the  mistress  of  Yatton,  had 
obliterated  all  nnkindly  recollection  of 
Mr  Titmouse's  gross  conduct  on  a 
former  occasion,  after  having  received, 
through  the  medium  of  Mr  Bloodsuck, 
senior,  as  a  common  friend,  a  satis- 
factory apology.  Next  walked  Mr 
Titmouse's  mover  and  seconder,  the 
*'  Reverend''  Mr  Mudflint,  and  Going 
Gone,  "  EsquireS'  Then  came  Mr 
Centipede  and  Mr  Woodlousc,  Mr 
Grogram  and  Mr  Ginblossom ;  ^Ir 
Gargle  Glister,  and  Mr  Barnabas 
Bloodsuck ;  and  others  of  the  leading 
friends  of  Mr  Titmouse,  followed  by 
some  two  hundred  of  others,  two  and 
two.  Thus  passed  along  the  main 
street  of  Grilston,  in  splendid  array, 
what  might  too  truly  have  been  called 
the  triumphal  procession  of  the  popu- 
lar candidate  ;  his  progress  being  ac- 
companied by  the  enlivening  music  of 
his  band,  the  repeated  acclamations  of 
the  excited  and  intelligent  crowd,  the 
waving  of  banners  and  flags  below, 
and  handkerchiefs  and  scarfs  from  the 
ladies  at  the  windows,  and  desperate 
stragglings  from  time  to  time,  on  the 
part  of  the  crowd,  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  Mr  Titmouse.  Mr  Gammon  had 
the  day  before  hired  ten  pounds'  worth 
of  mob*" — a  device  alone  sufficient  to 
have  made  Mr  Titmouse  the  popular 
candidate,  and  it  now  told  excellently ; 
for  the  aforesaid  ten  pounds'  worth 
disposed  itself  in  truly  admirable 
order,  in  front  of  the  hustings— and, 
on  Mr  Titmouse's  making  his  appear- 
ance there,  set  up  a  sudden  and  enthu- 
siastic shout,  which  rent  the  air,  and 
was  calculated  to  strike  dismay  into 
the  heart  of  the  enemy.  Mr  Tit- 
mouse, on  gaining  the  hustings, 
changed  colour  visibly,  and,  coming 
in  front,  took  of  his  glossy  hat,  and 
bowed  repeatedly  in  all  directions. 
Mr  Delamere's  procession  was  of  a 
vastly  superior  description,  yet  too 
palpably  that  of  the  unpopular  candi- 
date—every member  of  it,  from  first 
to  last,  having  made  up  his  mind  to 
encounter  incivility,  and  even  insult, 
however  really  anxious  to  avoid  the 
slightest  occasion  for  it.     The  band  ' 
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was  nameroas,  and  played  admirably. 
There  was  a  profusiion  of  gay  and 
handsome  flags  and  banners.  Mr  De- 
lamere  walked  next  to  the  band,  with 
a  gallant  bearing,  a  gay  and  cheerful 
smile^  yet  oft  darkened  by  anxiety  as 
he  perceived  Indubitable  symptoms  of 
a  disposition  to  rough  treatment  on 
the  part  of  the  crowd.  On  his  right 
hand  side  walked  Mr  St  Aubyn  ;  on 
his  left.  Sir  Percival  Pickering,  the  late 
member  for  the  borough.  Following 
them  came  Mr  Gold,  the  banker,  and 
Mr  Milnthorpc,  an  extensive  and 
highly-respectable  flour  factor — these 
being  Mr  Delamere's  mover  and  se- 
conder: and  they  were  followed  by 
at  least  three  hundred  others,  two  and 
two,  all  of  substantial  and  respectable 
appearance,  and  most  resolute  air  to 
boot.  No  amount  of  mob  that  day  in 
Grilston  would  have  ventured  an  at- 
tack, in  passing,  upon  that  stout-heart- 
ed body  of  yeomen.  A  great  many 
white  handkerchiefs  were  waved  from 
the  windows,  as  Delamere  passed 
along — waved  by  the  hands  of  hun- 
dreds of  fair  creaturef,  whose  hearts 
throbbed  with  fond  fears  lest  an  unof- 
fending gentleman  should  be  maltreat* 
ed  by  the  mob.  When  Mr  Delamere 
approached  a  large  bow  window,  op- 
posite to  the  town- hall, his  heart  began 
to  beat  quickly.  There  were  four  as 
beautiful  and  high>born  young  women 
as  England  could  have  produced — all 
gazing  down  upon  him  with  eager  and 
anxious  looks.  It  was  not  they,  how- 
ever, who  occasioned  Mr  Delamere's 
emotion.  He  knew  that  in  that  room 
was  Lady  de  la  Zouch — his  mother ; 
and  be  grew  silent  and  excited  as  he 
approached  it.  One  of  the  loveliest 
of  the  four,  as  he  stopped  and  with 
respectful  bow  looked  up  for  an  in- 
stant— Lady  Alethea  Larymer — sud- 
denly and  quite  unexpectedly  stepped 
aside ;  and  there  stood  revealed  the 
figure  of  Lady  de  la  Zouch.  She 
would  have  waved  her  handkerchief, 
but  that  she  required  it  to  conceal  her 
emotion.  The  lips  of  neither  mother 
nor  son  moved  *  but  their  hearts  ut- 
tered reciprocal  benedictions  —  and 
Delamere  passed  on.  As  he  neared 
the  church,  I  regret  to  have  it  to  put 
on  record,  but,  at  the  bidding  of  the 
Reverend  Gideon  Fleshpot,  the  bells 
toUed  as  for  a  funeral !  I 

Could  any  thing  have  been  more 
lamentable  and  disgusting?  If  the 
sudden  and  unexpected  sight  of  his 


mother  had  been  calculated  in  any  de- 
gree to  subdue,  for  a  moment,  his 
feelings,  what  ensued  within  a  minute 
or  two  afterwards  was  sufficient  to  ex- 
cite his  sternest  mood ;  for  as  soon  as 
ever  the  head  of  his  procession  became 
visible  to  the  crowd  on  the  green, 
there  arose  a  t;remendous  storm  of 
yelling,  hooting,  hissing,  and  groan- 
ing: and  when  Mr  Delamere  made 
his  appearance  in  front  of  the  hustings, 
you  might  have  Imagined  that  you 
were  witnessing  the  reception  given 
to  some  loathsome  miscreant  mounting 
the  gallows  to  expiate  with  his  life  a 
dreadful  crime.  He  advanced,  never- 
theless, with  a  smile  of  cheerful  re- 
solution and  good-humour,  though  he 
changed  colour  a  little ;  and,  taking 
off  his  hat,  bowed  in  all  directions. 
Gracious  heaven  I  what  a  contrast  ho 
presented  to  his  popular  rival,  Mr 
Titmouse,  who  stood  grinning  and 
winking  to  the  wretches  immediately 
underneath,  evidently  with  a  spiteful 
gratification  at  the  treatment  which 
his  opponent  was  experiencing.  Any 
one  on  the  hustings  or  in  the  crowd 
had  but  to  call  out  <«  Three  cheers 
for  Mr  Titmouse  1**  to  be  instantly 
obeyed ;  then  *'  Three  grttans  for  the 
young  boroughmonger  IV  were  re- 
sponded to  with  amazing  vehemence 
and  effect.  Viewed  from  a  distance 
sufficient  to  prevent  your  observing 
the  furious  faces  of  the  dense  mob, 
and  hearing  the  opprobious  epithets 
which  were  levelled  against  the  un- 
popular candidate,  the  scene  appeared 
both  interesting  and  exciting.  On 
the  outskirts  of  the  crowd  were  to  be 
seen  a  great  number  of  carriages,  both 
close  and  open,  principally  occupied 
by  ladies — and  I  need  hardly  say  who 
was  the  favourite  in  those  quartern. 
Then  the  rival  bands  moved  con- 
tinually about,  playing  well  known 
national  airs ;  while  the  banners  and 
flagSi  blue  and  yellow,  heightened  the 
exhilarating  and  picturesque  effect  of 
the  whole.  The  hustings  were  strong 
and  commodious ;  Mr  Titmouse  and 
his  friends  stood  on  the  right,  Mr 
Delamere  and  his  friends  on  the  left 
side.  He  was  dressed  in  a  simple 
dark  blue  surtout  and  plain  black 
stock.  He  was  tall,  elegant,  and  easy  in 
his  person,  appearance,  and  gestures; 
his  countenance  was  prepossessing, 
and  bespoke  a  little  excitement,  which 
did  not,  however,  obscure  its  good- 
natnre.     And  beside  him  stood  his 
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niovef  and  secoDcler«  Mr  Gold  and 
Hr  Milnthorpe ;  the  two  late  mem- 
bers ;  and  about  twenty  or  thirty  other 
gentlemen— the  whole  party  forming 
such  a  strong  contrast  to  their  oppo- 
nentSy  as  must  have  challenged  any 
one's  observation  in  an  instant.  Tit* 
mouse  stood  in  tbo  centre,  leaning  (as 
be  supposed)  gracefully  against  the 
front  bar;  on  his  right  stood  the  burly» 
slovenly  figure  of  Sir  Harkaway  Rot- 
gut  Wildfire^  with  his  big,  bloated, 
blotchy  face:  on  Mr  Titmouse's  left 
stood  bis  proposer,  the  "  Reverend'* 
Mr  Smirk  Mudfiint.  His  lean,  sallow 
face  wore  a  very  disagreeable  and  bit- 
ter expression,  which  was  aggravated 
by  a  sinister  cast  of  one  of  his  eyes. 
He  was  dressed  in  black,  with  a  white 
neck-kerchief  and  no  shirt  collars. 
Next  to  him  stood  Going  Gone, 
Esq.,  Mr  Titmouse's  seconder,  with  a 
ruddy  complexion,  light  hair,  a  droll 
eye,  and  an  expression  of  coarse  but 
by  no  means  ill-natured  energy.  Gam- 
mon stood  immediately  behmd  Tit- 
mouse, into  whose  ear  he  whispered 
frequently  and  anxiously.  There 
were  also  the  Reverend  Gideon  Flesh- 
pot,  (though  he  evidently  did  not  wish 
to  make  himself  conspicuous,)  Mr 
Glister,  Mr  Grogram,  Mr  Wood- 
louse,  Mr  Centipede,  Mr  Ginblos- 
Bom,  Mr  Hie  H»c  Hoc,  the  Messrs 
Bloodsuck,  father  and  son.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  day  having  been  opened 
with  the  ordinary  formalities  by  the 
returning  officer,  he  earnestly  be- 
sought the  assembled  multitude  to  re- 
member that  they  were  Englishmen, 
and  to  give  both  parties  fair  play,  al- 
lowing every  one  who  might  address 
them  from  the  hustings,  to  be  heard 
without  serious  interruption*  It  had 
been  arranged  between  the  two  com- 
mittees that  Mr  Titmouse  should  be 
first  proposed ;  and  the  moment,  there- 
fore,  that  the  returning  officer  ceased 
speaking,  the  "  Reverend"  Mr  Mud- 
flint  took  ofi^  his  hat  and  prepared  to 
address  the  "  electors ;  **  but  he  had 
to  wait  fot  at  least  a  minute  in  order 
that  the  applause  with  which  he  bad 
been,  greeted  might  subside,  during 
which  little  anxious  interval,  he  could 
not  help  directing  towards  his  oppo- 
nent a  look  of  bluer  exulUtion.  He 
spoke  with  the  self-possession,  fluency, 
and  precision  of  a  practised  public 
speaker.  If  the  day's  proceedings  were 
i9  t«k«  their  tone  from  tba^t  qf  the 
opening   speech,  'twaa   tk   thousand 
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pities  that  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  the 
"  Reverend"  Mr  Mudflint  to  deliver 
it.  He  had  so  clear  a  voice,  spoke 
with  such  distinctness  and  delibera- 
tion, and  amidst  such  silence,  that 
every  word  ho  uttered  was  audible 
all  over  the  crowd ;  and  any  thing 
more  unchristian,  uncourteou?,  unfair 
towards  his  opponents,  and  calculated 
to  excite  towards  them  the  hatred  of 
the  crowd,  could  hardly  have  been 
conceived.  In  what  offensive  and  in- 
decent terms  he  spoke  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church  and  its  ministers!  of 
the  aristocracy,  ("  those  natural  ty- 
rants," he  said,)  and  indeed  of  all  tho 
best  and  time  hallowed  institations  of 
dear  glorious  old  England — which 
might  well  blush  to  own  such  a  crea- 
ture as  he,  as  one  entitled  by  birth  to 
call  himself  one  of  her  sons !  How  he 
hailed  the  approaching  downfall  of 
pripst'craft  and  king  craft ! — "  A  new 
light,**  he  said,  "  was  diffusing  itself 
over  benighted  mankind — 'twas  the 
pure  and  steadylightofREAsoN,  and  all 
filthy  things  were  flying  from  before 
it,"  (immense  c^eera  followed  the  an- 
nouncement of  so  important  and  inte- 
resting a  fact.).  He  said,  "  the  Bible 
was  a  book  of  excellent  common  sense ; 
and  nothing  but  villanous  priestcraft 
had  attempted  to  torture  and  dislocate 
it  into  all  sorts  of  fantastic  mysteries, 
which  led  to  rank  idolatry  and  blas- 
phemy, equally  revolting  to  God  and 
man."  (Perceiving  that  thiswasgoing 
a  Utile  too  rapidly  a- head,  from  the 
coolness  with  which  it  was  received, 
he  dropped  that  subject  altogether, 
and  soon  regained  the  ear  of  his  au- 
dience, by  descanting  in  very  decla- 
matory and  inflammatory  terms  upon 
the  resplendent  victory  which  the 
peo[de  had  recently  gained  in'  the 
glorious  Bill  for  giving  Everybody 
Everything.)  *'  They  had  burst  their 
bonds  with  a  noble  effort;  but  their 
chains  would  be  quickly  re-riveted, 
unless  they  followed  up  their  advan- 
tage, and  never  stopped  short  of  crush- 
ing a  heartless  and  tyrannical  and 
insoleqt  oligarchy ;  unless  the  people 
were  now  true  to  themselves,  and  re- 
turned to  the  House  of  Commons 
good  men  and  true,  to  watch  over  the 
energies  of  reviving  liberty,  lest  they 
should  be  strangled  in  their  w{^— (the 
remainder  of  the  sen^nce  was  inaudi- 
1^0  in  the  storm  of  applause  whigh  it 
excited.)  Under  these  circumstan. 
oes  Providence  itself  bad  poiqyted  fmt 
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an  indiyldual  whom  he  was  prou(]  and 
happy  to  propose  to  their  notice — 
(bere  he  turned  and  ho  wed  to  Mr 
Titmouse»  who,  plucking  olF  his  hat, 
bobbed  in  return^  and  blushed,  amidst 
the  deafening  cheers  of  all  before 
theniy  to  whom  also  he  bowed  repeat- 
edly.) A  gentleman  who  seemed — 
as  it  were — made  for  them  ;  who,  in 
his  own  person,  might  be  said  to  af- 
ford a  li?ely  illustration  of  the  rege- 
neration of  society — who,  to  borrow 
for  a  moment  an  absurd  word  from 
his  opponents,  had  by  a  sort  of 
mracle  (with  what  an  infernal  empha- 
sis he  pronounced  this  word!)  been 
placed  where  he  was,  in  his  present 
prond  position ;  who  bad  totally  and 
happily  changed  the  whole  aspect  of 
affairs  in  the  neighbourhood,  which 
bad  already  become  the  scene  of  hia 
profuse  and  yet  discriminating  gene- 
rosity and  hospitality ;  who  stood  in 
bright  and  bold  relief  from  out  a  long 

C'  oray  line  of  ancestors,  all  of  whom 
liYed  and  died  in  enmity  to  the  peo- 
ple—also who  had  distinguished  them- 
selves by  nothing  except  their  bigotry 
and  hatred  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
Mr  Titmouse  was  the  first  of  his  an- 
cient family  to  claim  the  prond  title 
of— The  Man  of  the  People.     (Here 
a  voice  called  out,  *.*  three  cheers  for 
Mr  Titmouse!" — which  were  given 
spontaneously,  and  most  effectively.) 
His  *  address '  was  worthy  of  him— 
it  did  equal  honour  to  his  head  and  his 
heart,  (it  is  impossible  to  describe  the 
smile  which  here  just  glanced  over  the 
countenance  of  Mr  Gammon) — touch- 
ing nothing  that  it  did  not  adorn— at 
once    bold,   comprehensive,    uncom. 
promising  I — He  had  had  the  felicity 
of    enjoying    the    acquaintance,    he 
might   venture   perhaps  to  say   the 
friendahip,  of  Mr  Titmouse,  since  he 
had  taken  up  his  abode  at  the  home 
of  bis  ancestors,  and  very  proud  he 
was  to  be  able  to  say  so.     He  could 
assure  the  electors,  from  his  own  per- 
sonal biowledge  of  Mr  Titmouse,  that 
they  would  have  cause  to  he  proud  of 
their   future   representative — of  the 
choice  which  they  were  abo^t  to  make. 
(Here  the  worthy  speaker  had  some 
sudden  misgivings  as  to  the  display 
UMy  to  be  made  by  Titmouse,  when 
it  came  to  his  turn  to  %ddress  the  elec- 
tors :— ^  he  a^ded  in  raiher  a  sul)dued 
tone) — It  W93  tnw  that  they  might 
not  have,  in  Mr  Titmouse,  a  magpie 
;p  th^  Ifoifsp,  Qau^iier;)  a  mere  chat- 
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terer— much  cry  and  little  wool ;  they 
had  had  enough  of  mere  speech ifiers 
at  St  Stephen's— hut  they  would  have 
a  good  working  member,  {cheers:)  one 
always  at  his  post  in  the  hour  of  danger, 
(cheers;)  a  good  committee-man,  and 
one  whose  princely  fortune  rendered 
him  independent  of  party  and  of  the 
blandishments  of  power.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  the  ancient  poet  (J)  Mr  Mud- 
Bint  wouldexclalm  on  such  an  occasion, 
*  Factaj  non  vt:rba  queeroi  {great  cheer* 
ing.)  And  now  a  word  for  his  oppon- 
ent, (groans.)  He  was  a  mere  puppet, 
held  in  the  hands  of  some  one  out  of 
sight,  (/dMy/i/cr)— it  ?ntght  be  of  a  base 
old  boroughmonger,  (groans,)  who 
sought  to  make  Yatton  a  rotten  borough, 
(hisses,)  a,  stepping  stone  to  ascendancy 
in  the  county,  (cries  of  "  M'^ill  he, 
though, lad,  eh?")  who  would  buy  and 
sell  them  like  slaves,  (hisses,)  and  would 
never  rest  satisfied  till  he  had  restored 
the  intolerable  old  vassalage  of  feudal- 
ism, (groans  and  hisses  here  burst  forth 
from  that  enlightened  assemblage,  at 
the  idea  of  any  tiling  so  frightful.) 
He  meant  nothing  personally  offensive 
to  the  honourable  candidate — but  was 
he  worthy  of  a  moment's  serious  no- 
tice? (great  laughter.)  Had  he  an 
opinion  of  his  own  ?  (hiid  laughter.) 
Had  he  not  better,  to  use  the  language 
of  a  book  that  was  much  misunder- 
stood, tarry  at  Jerusalem,  (III)  till  his 
beard  was  grown  t  Was  he  not,  in  fact, 
a  nonentity,  unworthy  of  a  reason- 
able man  6  serious  notice  ?  Was  he  not 
reeking  from  Oxford,  (groans,)  that 
hot-bed  of  pedantic  ignorance  and 
venerable  bigotry,  (hootings,)  sur- 
rounded by  a  dismal  and  lurid  halo  of 
superstition  ?*' 

Finer  and  finer  was  Mr  Mud- 
flint  becoming  every  moment  as  he 
warmed  with  his  subject — but'  un- 
fortunately his  audience  wa9  bjegin- 
ning  very  unequivocally  to  intimate 
that  they  were  quite  satisfied  with  what 
they  had  already  heard.  A  cry  for 
instance  was  heard — «'  The  rest  of  my 
discourse  next  Sunday  T'—for  the 
crowd  knew  that  they  were  kept  all 
this  while  from  one  of  their  greatest 
favourites,  Mr  Going  Gone,  who  had 
also  himself  been  latterly  rather  fre- 
quently and  significanjtly  winking  his 
pye  and  shrugging  his  shoulders.  Mr 
Mudflint,  therefore,  with  feelings  of 
vivid  vexation,  pique,  and  envy,  con- 
cluded rfither  abruptly  by  proposing 

TXTTLEf^T    TlT^OUSE>     EsQUXJLE,     of 
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Yatton,  as  a  fit  and  proper  person 
to  represent  them  in  Parliament.  Up 
went  hats  into  the  air,  and  shouts  of 
the  most  joyous  and  enthusiastic  de- 
scription rent  the  air  for  several  mi- 
nutes. Then  took  off  his  hat  the  jolly 
Mr  Going  Gone — a  signal  for  roars  of 
laughter,  and  cries  of  coarse  and  droll 
welcome,  in  expectancy  of  fun.  Nor 
were  they  disappointed.  He  kept 
them  in  good-humour  and  fits  of 
laughter  during  the  whole  of  his  ''ad- 
dress  ;'*  and  though  destitute  of  any 
pretence  to  refinement,  I  must  say  that 
I  could  not  detect  any  traces  of  real 
ill-nature  in  it.  He  concluded  by 
seconding  the  nomination  of  Mr  Tit- 
mouse, amidst  tumultuous  cheers  ; 
and,  afccr  waiting  for  some  few  mi* 
nutes  in  order  that  they  might  sub- 
side, Mr  Gold  took  off  his  hat,  and 
essayed  to  address  the  crowd.  Now  he 
really  was  what  he  looked,  an  old  man 
of  unaffected  and  very  great  good- hu- 
mour and  benevolence,  and  that,  too, 
was  extensive  and  systematic.  Ho 
had  only  the  week  before  distributed 
soup,  blankets,  coals,  and  potatoes  to 
two  hundred  poor  families  in  the  bo- 
rough, even  as  he  had  done  at  that 
period  of  the  year  for  many  years 
before.  No  tale  of  distress  was  ever 
told  him  in  vain,  unless  palpably  ficti- 
tious and  fraudulent.  The  moment 
that  his  bare  head,  scantily  covered 
with  gray  hairs,  was  visible,  there 
arose,  at  a  given  signal  from  Mr  Bar- 
nabas Bloodsuck,  a  dreadful  hissing 
and  hooting  from  all  parts  of  the 
crowd.  If  he  appeared  disposed  to 
persevere  in  addressing  the  two  or 
three  immediately  around  him,  that 
only  infuriated  the  mob  against  the 
poor  old  man,  who  bore  it  all,  how- 
eirer,  with  great  good- humour  and  for- 
titude. But  it  was  in  vain.  Afler 
some  twenty  minutes  spent  in  useless 
efforts  to  make  himself  audible,  he 
concluded,  in  mere  dumb  show,  by  pro- 
posing the  Honourable  Gcoffry  Lovei 
Delamerc,  at  the  mention  of  whose 
name  there  again  arose  a  perfect  tem- 
pest  of  howling,  hissing,  groaning,  and 
hooting.  Then  Mr  Milnthorpe  came 
forward,  determined  not  to  be  **  put 
doum.'*  He  was  a  very  tall  and  power- 
fully-built man ;  bold  and  determined, 
with  a  prodigious  power  of  voice,  and 
the  heart  of  a  Hon.  •*  Now,  lads,  Pm 
ready  to  try  which  can  tire  the  other 
out  first!'*  he  roared,  in  a  truly  stento- 
rian voice,  that  was  heard  over  all  their 


uproar,  which  it  redoubled.  How  vain 
the  attempt  I  How  ridiculous  the  chal- 
lenge! Confident  of  his  lungs,  he 
smiled  good-humouredly  'at  the  hiss- 
ing and  bellowing  mass  before  him, 
and  for  half  an  hour  persevered  in  bis 
attempts  to  make  himself  heard.  At 
length,  however,  without  his  having 
in  the  slightest  degree  succeeded,  his 
pertinacity  began  to  irritate  the 
crowd,  who,  in  fact,  felt  themselves 
being  bullied,  and  that  no  crowd  that 
ever  I  saw  or  heard  of  can  bear  for 
one  instant ;  and  what  is  one  against 
80  many  f  Hundreds  of  fists  were  held 
up  and  shaken  at  him.  A  missile  of 
some  sort  or  another  was  flung  at 
him,  though  it  missed  him  ;  and  then 
the  returning  officer  advised  him  to 
desist  from  his  attempts,  lest  mischief 
should  ensue ;  on  which  he  shouted 
at  the  top  of  his  voice,  "  I  second 
Mr  Delamere  1"  and  amidst  immense 
groaning  and  hissing  replaced  his  hat 
on  his  head,  thereby  owning  himself 
vanquished,  which  the  mob  also  per- 
ceiving, they  burst  into  loud  and  long- 
continued  laughter. 

"  Now,  Mr  Titmouse,"  said  the 
returning  ofiScer,  on  hearing  whoso 
words  the  gentleman  he  addressed 
turned  as  white  as  a  sheet  of  paper, 
and  felt  very  much  disposed  to  bo 
sick.  He  pulled  out  of  his  coat- pocket 
a  well-worn  little  roll  of  paper,  ou 
which  was  the  speech  which  Mr  Gam- 
mon had  prepared  for  him,  aa  I  have 
already  intimated  ;  and  with  a  shak- 
ing hand  unrolled  it,  casting  at  its  con- 
tents a  glancc-^momentary  and  de- 
spairing. What  then  would  that  little 
fool  have  given  for  memory,  voice,  and 
manner  enough  to  '*  speak  the  speech 
that  had  been  set  down  for  him  I"  He 
cast  a  dismal  look  over  his  shoulder  at 
Mr  Gammon,  and  took  off  his  hat — 
Sir  Harkaway  clapping  him  on  the 
back,  exclaiming,  *•  Now  for't,  lad — 
have  at  *em  and  away — never  fearf' 
The  moment  that  he  stood  bare-head- 
ed, and  prepared  to  address  the  writh- 
ing mass  of  faces  before  him,  he  was 

greeted  with    a  prodigious  shout 

hats,  some  waved,  others  flung  into 
the  air — and  it  was  two  or  three  mi- 
nutes before  the  uproar  abated  in  the 
least.  With  fearful  rapidity,  however, 
every  species  of  noise  and  interruption 
ceased — and  a  perfect  silence  prevailed. 
The  sea  of  eager  excited  faces — all 
turned  towards  him — was  a  spectacle 
that  might  for  a  moment  have  shaken 
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the  nenres  of  even  a  man — ^had  he  been 
»  unaccustomed  to  public  speaking.** 
The  speeehy  which — brief  and  simple 
as  it  was — he  had  never  been  able  to 
make  his  owo>  even  after  copying  it 
ont  half-a-dozen  times,  and  trying  to 
learn  it  off  for  an  hour  or  two  daily 
during  the  preceding  fortnight*  he 
had  now  utterly  forgotten ;  aod  he 
would  have  given  a  hundred  pounds  to 
retire  at  once  from  the  contest,  or  sink 
unperceived  under  the  floor  of  the 
hnsUogs. 

*' Begin  I  Begin!'*  whispered  Gam- 
mon* earnestly. 

"  Ya— a— s— but— what  shall  I 
say?** — stammered  Titmouse. 

''Your  speech*' — answered  Gam- 
moo,  impatiently. 

"  I — I — *ponmy — soul — I've — for- 
got eTcry  word  of  it  !'* 

Mr  Titmouse's  Actual  Speech. 

"  Gentlcmbn — Most  nncommon, 

<«  unaccustomed  as  I  am,  {cheers) — 

"  happy  —  memorable  —  proudest— 

"  high  nonour— unworthy,  {cheering,) 

u  — day  of  my  life — important  crisis, 

"  {cheers) — day  gone  by,  and  arrived — 

<'  too  latCy  (cAe€rin^)— civil  and  reli- 

■*  gious  liberty  all  over  the  world,  {im» 

'<  nunse  cheering  t  led  off  by  Mr  MutU 

** flint.)     Yes,    gentlemen— I    could 

**  observe — it  is  unnecessary  to  say—. 

**  passing  of  that  truly  glorious  Bill—- 

**  charter— Britons    never    shall    be 

''  ^^eBf  {enthusiastic  cheers) — Gentle- 

<'  men,  unaccustomed  as  I  am  to  ad- 

''  dress  an  assembly  of  this — a-hem, 

**  {heart  hear  I  hear!  and  cheers) — civil 

« and  religious  liberty  all  over  the 

"  world,  (d&e^x)— yet  the  tongue  can 

*^  feel  where  the  heart  cannot  express 

'<  the  (cA<tfr«)~universal  suffrage  and 

**  cheap  and  enlightened  equality,  {cries 

*«  of  ^that's  it,  lad  I ') — which  can  never 

«'  fear  to  see  established  in  this  conn* 

"  try,  {cheers) — ifonly  trueto— indus- 

''triona  classes  and  corn-laws — yes, 

*'  dentlemen,    I   say  corn-laws— for 

«•  I  am  of  op {hush  !  hear  him  I 

*'  silence  /) working  out  the  principles 
'«  which  conduced  to  the  establishment 
M  a— a — a-^civil  and  religious  liberty 
« of  the  press!  {cheers!)  and  the 
«  working  classes,  {hush  /)— Gentle- 
"  men,  unaccustomed  as  I  am — well 
•«  — at  any  rate — will  you — I  say— 
«•  will  you  ?  {vehement  cries  of  No  ! 
«*  No !  Never  I)  unless  you  are  true 
'<  to  yourselves !  Gentlemen,  without 
**  going  into — Vote  by  Ballot  {cheers) 


**  Then  read  it,**  said  Gammon,  in 
a  furious  whisper—'*  Good  God,  you'll 
be  hbsed  off  the  hustings !— Read 
from  the  paper,  do  you  liear?*' — he 
added,  almost  gnashing  his  teeth. 

Matters  having  come  to  this  fearful 
issue,  "  Gentlemen,"  he  commenced^ 
faintly 

"  Hear  him !  Hear,  hear ! — Hush  I 
Ts !  Ts !  *'  cried  the  impatient  and  ex- 
pectant crowd. 

Now,  I  happen  to  have  a  short-hand 
writer's  notes  of  every  word  uttered 
by  Titmouse,  together  with  an  account 
of  the  reception  it  met  with ;  and  I 
shall  hero  give  the  reader,  first,  Mr 
Titmouse*s  real,  and  secondly,  Mr 
Titmouse's  supposed  speech,  as  it  ap- 
peared two  or  three  days  afterwards 
in  the  columns  of  the  Yorkshire 
Stingo, 

Mr  Titmouse's  RspoaTED  Speech. 

"  Silence  having  been  restored,  Mr 
*'  Titmouse  said,  that  he  feared  it  was 
'*  but  too  evident  that  he  was  unac- 
"  customed  to  scenes  so  exciting  as 
«  the  present  one — that  was  one  source 
'*  of  his  embarrassment ;  but  the 
''  greatest  was,  the  enthusiastic  recep- 
**  tion  with  which  he  was  honoured, 
"  and  of  which  he  owned  himself  quite 
"  unworthy,  {cheers,)  He  agreed 
*'  with  the  gentlemen  who  had  pro- 
"  posed  him  in  so  very  able  and 
•'powerful a  speech, {cheers,)  that  we 
"oad  arrived  at  a  crisis  in  our  na- 
"  tional  history,  {cheering,) — a  point 
"  at  which  it  would  be  ruin  to  go  back, 
"  while  to  stand  still  was  impossible, 
"  cheers ;)  and,  therefore,  there  was 
"  nothing  for  it  but  to  go  forward, 
"  {great  cheering.)  He  looked  upon  the 
"  passing  of  the  Bill  for  giving  Every- 
"  body  Everything,  as  establishing  an 
"  entirely  new  order  of  things,  (c^e«r»,) 
'*  in  which  the  people  had  been  roused 
"  to  a  sense  of  their  being  the  only  le- 
"  gitimate  source  of  power,  {cheering.) 
"  They  had,  like  Samson,  though 
'*  weakened  by  the  cruelty  and  torture 
"  of  his  tyrants,  bound  down  and 
"  broken  into  pieces  the  gloomy  fa- 
"  brie  of  aristocracy.  The  words 
"  *  Civil  and  Religious  Liberty*  were 
"  now  no  longer  a  by- word  and  a 
**  reproach,  {cheers;)  but,  as  was  finely 
"  observed  by  the  gentleman  who  so 
"  eloquently  proposed  him  to  their 
"  notice,  the  glorious  truth  had  gone 
''  forth  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  that 
'^  no  man  was  under  any  responsibility 
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•»  and  quarterly  ParilamenU,  (/oiirf 
«  cheenng)^ihre^  polar  stars  of  my 
**  public  condaet — (here  tbe  great  cen- 
*'  tral  banner  was  waved  to  aild  fro, 
<«  amidst  enthusiastic  cheeringf).--and 
*«  i-eduqlngf  the  overgrown  Church 
"  EstAblishment  to  a— difibretice  be- 
**  tween  me  and  my  honourable  oppo* 
"  nent,  (Jbud  cheers  and  groant—l  live 
**  amdng  you,  {cheers) — money  in  the 
"  borough,  (c/icer*)— no  business  to 
«•  come  here,  (M),  no  /)— right  about, 
«  dose  borough,  {hisses) — patient  at- 
*'  tention,  which  Iirillnotfurthelrtres- 
**  pads  upon,  {hear  /  hear  t  and  loud 
"  cheering)  —  fliU  explanation  —rush 
«  early  to  the— basej  bloody,  and  bt'u- 
"  tal  (cAwr*)— poll  triumphant-— ex- 
«*  tinguish  fote^etf  {cheers. )-^Q^n\\e'' 
<'  men,  these  are  my  sentiments— 
**  wish  you  many  happy — ^re — hem ! 
"a-hem— and  by  early  displaying  a 
"  determination  Xo— {cries  of*  we  wiU, 
"  we  will,') — eyes  of  the  whole  coun- 
«•  try  upon  you — crisis  of  our  ha- 
**  tional  representation — patient  atten- 
« lion— latest  day  of  my  life"— 


With  this  Mr  Titmouse  made  k 
great  number  of  very  profound  bows, 
and  replaced  his  hat  upon  his  head, 
amidst  prolonged  and  enthusiastic 
cheering,  which,  on  Mr  Delamere*s  es- 
saying to  address  the  crowd,  was  sud-t 
denly  converted  into  a  perfect  hurri- 
cane of  hissing  ;  like  as  we  now  and 
then  find  a  shower  of  rain  suddenly 
change  into  hail.  Mr  Delamere  stood 
the  pitiless  pehing  of  the  storm  with 
calmness,  resolution,  and  good  hu- 
mour. Ten  minutes  had  elapsed, 
and  he  bad  not  l>een  allowed  to 
utter  one  syllable  audible  to  any 
one  beyond  four  or  five  feet  from 
him.  Every  fresh  effort  he  made  to 
apeak  caused  a  i^newal  pf  the  uproar. 


'*  fbr  his  opinions  or  his  belief,  any 
<'  more  than  for  the  shape  of  his  nose, 
«  {toud  cheers.)  A  s{)irit  of  tolerance^ 
^  amelioration,  and  renovation  was 
"  now  abroad,  actively  engaged  in  re- 
"  pairing  our  defective  and  dilapidate 
"  constitution,  the  relic  of  a  barbairbus 
V  Age — with  some  traces  of  modern 
"  beauty,  but  more  of  ancient  fgno* 
"  ranee  and  unslghtlittess,  {cheers,) 
<*  The  great  Bill  he  alluded  to  had 
*'  rousedthe'masses  Into  political  being, 
*'  and  made  them  sensible  oftheneces- 
**  sity  of  keeping  down  a  rapacious  and 
"  domineering  oligarchy.  Was  not 
«*  the  liberty  of  thte  press  t)!aced  liow 
"  upon  an  intelligible  and  imperisb^ 
**  able  basis  ?— Alretldy  were  its  puH- 
"  fying  and  invigorating  infiueoees 
«'  perceptible,  {cheering)  —  and  he 
'<  trusted  that  it  would  never  cease  t6 
**  direct  its  powerful  energies  to  tho 
'*  demolition  of  the  many  remaining 
*'  barriers  to  the  improvement  of  man- 
"  kind,  {cheers.)  The  corn  laws 
••  must'be  repealed,  the  taies  must  be 
*'  lowered,  the  army  and  navy  reduced ; 
*'  vote  by  ballot  and  universal  snfiVage 
<*  conceded,  ahd  the  quarterly  meet- 
♦•  log  of  Parliament  secured.  He  fouhd 
**  that  thet-e  were  three  words  on  \nk 
*»  banner,  which  iirere  iforth  a  thou- 
«  sand  speeches — Peace,  Rttrenchmenf, 
««  iifjjforOT— which  had  been  happily 
«'  observed  by  the  gentleihan  who  had 
*«  so  ably  proposed  hith"— • 
[And  so  oti,  for  &  column  more,  in 
the  course  of  which  there  #ere  80  many 
flattering  allusions  to  the  opening 
speech  of  the  proposer  of  Titmouse, 
that  it  has  often  occurred  to  me  as 
probable,  that  the  '« Reverend "  Mr 
Modflint  had  supplied  the  above  report 
of  Mr  Titmouse's  speech.] 

and  many  very  offensive  and  oppro- 
brious epithets  were  applied  to  him. 
Surely  this  was  disgraceful,  disgust- 
ing !  What  had  he  done  to  deserve 
such  treatment  ?  Had  he  been  guil^ 
of  offering  some  gross  indignity  and 
outrage  to  every  person  present,  indi- 
vidually, could  he  have  fared  worse 
than  he  did  ?  Ho  had  conducted  his 
canvass  with  scrupulousand  exemplary 
honour  and  integrity — with  the  utmost 
courtesy  to  all  parties,  whether  ad«« 
verse  or  favourable.  He  was  surely 
not  deficient  in  those  qnallties  of  head 
and  of  heart — of  personal  appearance, 
even,  which  usually  secure  man  fa- 
vour with  his  fellows.  Who  could  lay 
any  thing  to  his  «hargewexcept  that 
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he  had  yentured  to  solicit  the  suf- 
fragefl  of  the  electors  of  Yatton^  in 
competition  with  Mr  Titmouse  ?  If 
men  of  a  determined  character  and  of 
princely  means  have  to  calculate  upon 
such  brutal  usage  as  this,  can  those 
il^fao  sanction  or  perpetrate  it  wonder 
at  bribery  and  other  undue  means  be* 
io^  resorted  to,  in  absolute  self  de- 
fence? Is  it  meant  to  deter  any  one 
from  coming  forward  that  has  not  a 
forehead  of  brass,  and  heart  of  marble  ? 
After  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
had  been  thus  consumed,  without  Mr 
Delamere's  having  been  permitted  to 
utter  twoconsecutive  sentences,  though 
he  stood  up  against  it  patiently  and 
gallantly^  the  returning  officer^  who 
had  often  appealed  to  them  in  vain, 
earnestly  besought  Mr  Titmouse  to 
use  his  influence  with  the  crowd,  in 
order  to  secure  Mr  Deiamere  a  mo- 
ment's Iiearing. 

"  *Pon  my  life— . I— eh  ?"  quoth  Tit- 
mouse.  •*  A  likely  thing !  He'd  do 
it  for  me,  would'ut  he  ?  Every  men 
for  himself— all  fair  at  an  election,  eh, 
Gammon  ?" 

**  Do  it,  sir  I"  whispered  Gammon, 
indignantly — *'  do  it,  And  instantly — 
or  you  are  not  worthy  of  the  name  of 
gentleman !  * '  Titmouse,  on  this,  took 
off  his  hat,  with  a  very  bad  grace,  and 
addressing  the  crowd,  said,  "  I — I — 
suppose  you'll  hear  what  he's  got  to  say 

for  himself,  gents" But  all  was 

in  vain :  "  Off!  off!  No!— Go  home  1 
— ah  I — ah  I — a — a*-a — h ! St ! — 

St  I — Get  away  home  with  you,  you 
young  boroughmonger ! — a — a — b  I" 
came  in  louder  and  fiercer  tones 
from  the  mob.  Yet  Mr  Deiamere 
did   not   like    to   give   up   without 

another    and   a  desperate    effort   to 

catch  the  ear  of  the  mob ;  but  while  he 

was  in  the  act  of  raising  his  right 

hand,  and  exclaiming — *'  Gentlemen, 

only  a  word  or  two — I  pledge  my 

honour  that  I  will  not  keep  you  three 

minutes" — some  barbarous  miscreant, 

from  the  body  of  the  crowd,  aimed  at 

him  a  stone,  not  a  yery  large  one  to 

be  sore,  yet  flung  with  very  consider- 
able force,  and  hit  him  just  about  the 

centre  of  the  upper  lip,  which  it  cut 

open.     He  instantly  turned  pale,  and 

applied  to  it  his  white  pocket- hand- 

kerchief,  which  was  speedily  stained 

with  blood  which  issued  copiously  from 

the  wound,  and  must  have  greatly 

gratified  the  crowd.     Still  the  gallant 

yonog  fellow  stood  his  ground  with 
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firmness^  and  the  smile  which  he  en- 
deavoured to  assume  was  enough  to 
have  brought  tears  into  one's  eyes  to 
witness.  The  instant  that  Gammon 
bad  seen  the  stone  take  effect,  he  rushed 
over  towards  where  Mr  Delamet^ 
stood  amidst  his  agitated  friencis,  who 
Were  dissuading  him  from  persevering 
in  his  attempt  to  address  the  crowd-— 

"  You  are  severely  hurt,  sir !"  ex- 
claimed Gammon,  with  much  agita- 
tion, taking  off  his  hat  with  an  air  of 
earnest  and  respectful  sympathy. 
Then  he  turned  with  an  air  of  excite- 
ment towards  the  crowd,  who  seemed 
shocked  into  silence  by  the  incident 
which  had  taken  place,  and  were  ut*- 
tering  increasing  cries  of  "  shame! 
shame !" — 

'*  Shame? — shame,  shame,  indeed, 
gentlemen" — heexclaimed  vehemently 
— «*  Where  is  that  atrocious  mis- 
creant ?  In  the  name  of  Mr  Titmouse, 
who  is  too  much  agitated  to  address 
you  himself,  I  conjure  you  to  secure 
that  abominable  ruffian,  and  let  him  be 
brought  to  justice  !  If  not,  Mr  Tit- 
mouse protests  solemnly  that  he  will 
withdraw  from  the  election." 

"  Bravo,  Titmouse !  bravo !  Spoke 
like  a  m&n  I"  exclaimed  several  voices. 
A  desperate  struggle  was  soon  per- 
ceived about  that  quarter  where  the 
man  who  flung  the  stone  must  have 
been  standing;  he  had  been  seized, 
and  being  in  a  trice  most  severely 
handled,  a  couple  of  men  almost 
throttled  him  with  thfe  tightness  of  their 
grasp  round  his  neck— these  two  the 
very  men  who  had  encouraged  him  to 
perpetrate  the  outrage! — and,  amidst 
a  shower  of  kicks  and  blows,  he  was 
hauled  off,  and  deposited,  half  dead,  in 
the  cage: 

"  Three  cheers  for  Deiamere!" 
cried  a  voice  from  the  crowd;  and 
never  had  a  more  vehement  shout 
issued  from  them  than  in  response  to 
that  summons. 

"  Deiamere  !  Deiamere  !  —  Hear 
him ! — Speak  out !— Deiamere !  Deia- 
mere! "  cried  a  great  number  of  voices, 
of  people  growing  more  and  more 
excited  as  they  beheld  his  handker- 
chief becoming  suffused  with  blood. 
But  he  was  not  in  a  condition  then  to 
respond  to  their  call.  He  was  suffer- 
ing really  not  a  little  pain ;  and  more- 
over, his  feelings  had  for  a  moment..-. 
just  for  a  moment — given  way,  when 
he  adverted  to  the  possibility  that 
Lady  de  la  Zouch  might  have  wit< 
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nessed  the  outrage,  or  received  exag- 
gerated accounts  of  it.  Mr  St  Au- 
byn,  howeyeri  stood  fornrard  in  Mr 
Delainere*s  stead — and  in  a  very  feel- 
ing and  judicious  but  brief  address, 
roused  the  feelings  of  the  crowd  to  a 
high  pitch  of  sympathy  for  Mr  Dela- 
mere,  who  stood  beside  him,  hat  in 
hand — vehemently,  and  at  length  suc- 
cessfully, struggling  to  repress  his 
rising  emotions.  If  only  one  out  of  a 
hundred  of  those  present  had  had  a 
vote,  this  little  incident  might  have 
changed  the  fate  of  the  election. 
The  returning  officer  then  proceeded 
to  call  for  a  show  of  hands,  on  which 
a  very  great  number  were  held  up  in 
favour  of  Mr  Titmouse ;  but  when  Mr 
Delamere*8  name  was  called,  it  really 
seemed  as  if  every  one  present  had 
extended  both  his  hands— there  could 
be  no  mistake,  no  room  for  doubt. 
Titmouse  turned  as  pale  as  a  sheet, 
and  gazed  with  an  expression  of  ludi- 
crous consteniation  at  Gammon,  who 
also  looked,  in  common  indeed  with 
his  whole  party,  not  a  little  discon- 
certed.  The  returning  officer,  having 
procured  silence,  declared  that  the 
choice  of  the  electors  had  fallen  upon 
Mr  Delamere,  on  which  a  tremendous 
cheering  followed,  which  lasted  for  se- 
veral minutes ;  and,  luckily  recollecting 
the  utter  nullity  of  a  show  of  hands 
as  a  test  or  evidence,  either  way,  of 
the  result  of  the  election,*  Mr  Gam- 
mon directed  Mudfiint  formally  to 
demand  a  poll  on  behalf  of  Mr  Tit- 
mouse; on  which  the  returning  of- 
ficer announced  that  the  poll  would 
take  place  at  eight  o'clock  the  next 
morning :  and  thereupon  the  day*s 
proceedings  closed.  Mr  Delamere, 
m  a  very  few  words,  returned  thanks 
to  the  electors  for  the  honour  which 
they  had  conferred  upon  him,  and 
entreated  them  to  go  early  to  the  poll. 
He  and  his  friends  then  left  the  hust- 
ings. His  procession  quickly  form- 
ed ;  his  band  struck  up  with  extraor- 
dinary energy  and  spirit — "  See  the 
conquering  hero  comes/*'  but  the  roll, 
ing  of  the  drums,  the  clashing  of  cym- 
bals, the  rich  deep  tones  of  the  bas- 
soons, trombones,  and  French  horns, 
and  clear  and  lively  tones  of  flute  and 
clarionette,  were  quite  overpowered 
by  the   acclamations  of  the   crowd 
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which  attended  them  to  Mr  Dela- 
mere's  committee- room.  Sir  Perci- 
val  Pickering,  throwing  open  the 
bow-window  of  the  committee- room, 
addressed  a  word  or  two  to  the  im- 
mense crowd,  and  then,  having  given 
three  lusty  cheers,  they  withdrew.  A 
glass  of  weak  wine  and  water  quickly 
refreshed  the  spirits  of  Mr  Del<imere» 
and  a  surgeon  having  arrived,  found 
it  necessary  only  to  direct  that  a  little 
piece  of  court  plaster  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  upper  lip,  assuring  him 
that  by  the  morning  no  disfiguring 
traces  of  the  accident  would  be  visi- 
ble. As  for  Mr  Crafty,  as  soon  as  he 
heard  what  had  taken  place,  he  utter- 
ed, as  he  felt  bound  to  do,  a  few  ca- 
sual expressions  of  sympathy;  but 
what  passed  through  his  thoughts^  as 
he  resumed  his  seat  before  his  papers, 
was— "What  a  pity  that  all  those  fel- 
lows had  not  had  votes,  ai)d  that  the 
poll,  had  not  commenced  indonier!^ 
The  truly  unexpected  issue  of  the 
day's  proceedings,  while  it  elevated 
the  spirits  of  all  Mr  Delamere's 
friends,  produced  only  one  effect  upon 
the  imperturbable  Mr  Crafty ;  he 
strongly  suspected  that  the  other  side 
would  probably  be  resorting  during 
the  night  to  measures  of  a  desperate 
and  unscrupulous  description,  in  order 
to  counteract  the  unfavourable  im- 
pression calculated  to  be  effected  by 
the  defeat  of  Mr  Titmouse  at  the  show 
of  hands.  As  for  that  gentleman,  by 
the  way,  he  became  very  insolent  to- 
wards Gammon  on  reaching  the  com- 
mittee-room, and  protested,  with  fury 
in  his  face,  that  it  had  all  been 
brought  about  by  the  "  cursed  officious 
meddling  with  Mr  Titmouse*s  name 
before  the  mob  after  the  stone  had 
been  thrown  :"  on  hearing  which,  "Go 
on  to  the  Hall,  sir,  dine,  and  get 
drunk  if  you  choose,"  said  Gammon, 
bitterly  and  peremptorily ;  "  I  shall 
remain  here  all  night.  Powerful  as 
are  your  energies,  they  require  r»- 
.laxation  after  the  fatigues  of  the  day  T 
and  with  a  very  decisive,  but  not  vio- 
lent degree  of  force.  Titmouse  was 
in  a  twinkling  in  the  outer  committee- 
room.  Mr  Gammon  had,  indeed,  as 
much  serious  work  before  him  that 
night  as  Mr  Crafty,  and  prepared  for 
secret  and  decisive  action  every  whit 


*  "  The  show  of  hands,"  (says  Lord  Stowell,  io  Anthony  v.  Seagery  1  Hag.  Com. 
Rep.  13.)  "is  only  a  rude  and  impeifect  declaration  of  the  BentimenUof  the  electori." 
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as  calmly  and  effectively  as  he.  Mr 
Cnhj'n  arraDgements  were  admir<« 
able.  Daring  ^  day  he  had  parcelled 
out  the  borough  into  a  number  of  small 
departments^  each  of  which  he  commit- 
ted to  some  steady  and  resolute  friend 
of  Mr  Delamere^  who  was  to  look 
af^er  erery  elector  in  his  division  about 
whom  there  was  the  least  fear,  in  re- 
spect either  of  -apprehended  violent 
abduction,  or  of  treachery.  These 
geotlemen  were  to  be  relieved  at  in- 
tervals ;  and  from  one  to  the  other  of 
them,  perpetiialiy»  were  the  personal 
ageots  of  Crafty  to  go  their  rounds, 
in  order  to  see  that  all  was  right,  and 
carry  any  intelligence  to  headquarters. 
Then  others  were  intrusted  with  the 
ticklish  and  tiresome  duty  of  watching 
the  movements  of  the  enemy  in  quar- 
ters where  Craftv  had  sure  informa* 
tion  of  intended  operations  during 
the  night.  Complete  arrangements 
bad  been  made,  also,  for  bringing  up 
voters  to  the  poll  at  the  exact  times, 
and  in  the  numbers,  and  in  the  manner, 
which  might  on  the  morrow  be  deter- 
mined on  by  Mr  Crafty.  Names  were 
noted  down  of  those  to  whom  the 
bribery  oath  was  to  be  administered. 
Prudent  as  were  these  precautions, 
they  did  not  entirely  prevent  the 
mischief  against  which  they  were 
leTelled.  As  the  night  wore  on,  evi- 
dence was,  from  time  to  time,  brought 
in  to  Mr  Crafty  that  the  enemy  were 
at  work — at  their  expected  tricks. 

*'  Jacob  JoUiffe  is  missing.  Wife 
say$  she  knows  nothing  about  him. 
Enquire,'* 

'*  Send  at  least  a  couple  of  men  to 
watch  Peter  Jigg^ns,  or  heUl  be  out 
of  the  way  when  he's  wanted." 

"  Haste — haste.  G.  Atkins  and 
Adam  Hutton,  both  safe  ten  minutes 
ago»  are  off;  enticed  out  into  a  post- 
chaise— gone  towards  York. — (Half- 
past  eleven.") 

"  Send  some  one  to  the  Jolly  Snobs 
to  watch  the  treating  going  on.— ilfo9/ 
important.  Mr  Titmouse  has  been 
there,  and  drunk  a  glass  of  rum  with 
them." 

Then  more  mysterious  missives 
made  their  appearance  from  Mr 
Crafty's  own  familiars. 

«  Q.C.S.H.O.— 12."— (t.^.  «  The 
Quaint  dub  still  holds  out,— Twelve 
o'clock.") 

•*Q.  C.  G.  TT.— J  p.  1. "—(«>. 
**  The  Quaint  Club  are  going  wrong. 
—Half-past  one  o'clock.) 
"  S.  B.  ;  G.  O.  1^  ^^  + 
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H.  i  to  2."— (t.  e.  **  I  have  seen 
jBran.  Gammon  offers  ten  pounds,  in 
addition  to  the  ten  pounds  already 
given. — They  hesit&te. — A  quarter  to 
two  o'clock.") 

g 

"  heard  ^  ^' ^' ^  ^'  ^-  ^'  ^* 
Q.  C.  12— 3."— (i.e.  "  Three  of  our 
people  have  just  overheard  and  seen 
Bloodsuck  and  Mudfliut,  with  Bran, 
offering  the  Quaint  Club  twelve 
pounds. — Three  o'clock.") 

•*  Q.  C.  G.  R.  w.  Y.  &  C.  T.  T. 
Y.  M.  S.  /.— 4."— (i.«.  "  The  Quaint 
Club  are  getting  restive  with  you,  and 
coming  to  terms  with  Titmouse.  You 
must  stir  instantly. — Four  o'clock.") 

i€  AA.  •^  lOm.4."— Thesemys- 
terious  symbols  caused  Mr  Crafty  in- 
stantly to  bestir  himself.  He  changed 
colour  a  little^  and  went  into  the  ad- 
joining room.  The  meaning  of  the 
communication  was —  Great  danger  to 
both  parties. 

In  the  adjoining  room,  where  two 
candles  were  burning  down  in  their 
very  sockets,  and  the  fire  nearly  out, 
were  some  four  or  five  trusty  friends 
of  Mr  Delamere — gentiemen  who  had 
placed    themselves    entirely    at    Mr 
Crafty's  service  throughout  the  night. 
When  he  entered,  they  were  all  nearly 
asleep,  or  at  least  dozing.    Beckoning 
two  of  them  into  his  own  room,  he 
instructed  one  of  them  to  go  and 
plant  himself  openly,  as  conspicu« 
ously  as  possible,  near  the  door  of  Mr 
Titmouse's  committee-room,  so  as  not 
to  fail  of  being  recognised  by  any  one 
leaving  or  entering  it,  as  a  well-known 
friend  of  Mr  Delamere's  ;  in  fact, 
they  were  to  discover  that  their  mo« 
tions  were  watched.     The  other  he« 
instructed  to  act  similarly  opposite 
the  door  of  a  small  house,  in  a  narrow 
court — ^the  residence,  in  fact,  of  Ben 
Bran,  where  all  the  night's  negotia- 
tions with  the  Quaint  Club  had  been 
carried  on.     Immediately  afterwards 
Mr  Crafty  felt  it  his  duty,  as  between 
man  and  man,  to  warn  his  opponent 
of.  the  mortal  peril  in  which  he  was 
placed ;  and  found  means  to  convey 
the  following  note  into  the  committee- 
room  where  Mr  Gammon  and  one  or 
two  others  were  sitting  :-^ 

"  Take  care  1 !  You  are  deceived  I 
betrayed  I  Q.  C.  is  sold  out  and  out 
to  the  Blues !  I  And  part  of  the  bar- 
gain, that  B.  B.  shall  betray  you  into 
bribery  in  the  presence  of  witnesses-— 
not  one  man  of  the  club  safe ;  this 
s 
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hxf  juM  teartU  from  tlie  wif^  of  ono 
of  them.  FroiBAweU-wisliiBgfriondy 
but  obMffokd  to  vote  (against  his  eon* 
•cimiee)  for  tbo  Bines. 

"  P.  S.— Lord  D.  in  the  town  with 
lots  of  the  needfuU  and  doing  business 
sharply." 

While  Mr  Gammon  and  hu  oom« 
panions  were  canvassing  this  lottery  in 
came-  the  two  gentlemen  who  had 
been  watched,  in  the  way  I  have  stat* 
edy  from  Ben  Brands  house  to  Mr  Tit* 
mouse's  committee-room,  pale  and 
agitated,  with  intelligenee  of  that 
fact.  Though  hereat  Gammon's  co« 
lour  deserted  his  cheek,  he  affected 
to  treat  the  matter  very  lightly,  and 
laughed  at  the  idea  of  being  deluded 
by  soeh  boy's  play.  If  Lord  de  la 
Zouch  had  hired  Crafty  only  to  plav 
tricks  like  theeet  he  might  as  wdl 
have  saved  the  trouble  and  expense. 
Here  a  slight  bustle  was  heard  at  the 
door;  and  the  ostler  made  his  ap« 
pearance^  saying  that  a  man  had  just 
given  him  what  he  produced  to  Mr 
Gammon ;  who»  taking  from  the  ost« 
ler  a  dirty  and  ill-folded  paper,  read 
as  foUows  :-^ 

<'  To  Squire  Titmous.  yon  Are  All 
Wrong,  the  blues  is  wide  Awake  AH 
Night  and  nos  all.  Lord  Dillysonsh 
about  with  One  hundred  Spies ;  And 
look  Out  for  traitors  in  the  Camp.  A* 
friend  or  Enemy  as  you  Will,  but 
loving  Fahr  Play." 

*'  Poh  I"  ezelaimed  Gammon,  fling- 
log  it  on  the  table  contemptuously. 

Now,  I  may  as  well  mention  here, 
that  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
Mr  Parkinson  brought  to  Crafty  stcre 
intelligence  that  a  very  zealous  and 
infiuenUal  fellow,  who  was  entirely 
in  the  confidence  of  the  enemy,  had 
come  to  him  a  little  while  before,  and 
candidly  diseiosed  the  very  melan- 
choly position  of  his  financial  afl^airs ; 
and  Mr  Parkinson  happened  to  be  in 
a  eondition  tO  verify  the  truth  of  the 
man's  statement,  that  there  was  a  writ 
out  ^gakst  him  for  L.250,  and  unless 
he  could  meet  it  he  would  have  to 
quit  the  county  before  daybreak,  and 
his  very  promising  prospects  in  busi. 
ness  would  be  utterly  mined.  Mr 
Paricittson  happened  to  know  these 
matters  professionally ;  and,  in  short, 
Craf^  was  given  to  understand, 
that  so  disgurtisd  was  Mr  M'Do'em 
with  Whig  principles  (his  inexorable 
creator  being  a  Whig)  and  practices, 
such  as  the  bribery,  treating,  and 
corniption  at  that  moment  going  on, 
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that— fab  conscience  pricked  him— 
and— ahem  I — ^tbepoor  penitent  was 
ready  to  make  all  the  amends  in  his 
power  by  discovering  villany  to  ite 
intended  victims.  Crafty  having  felt 
the  ground  pretty  safe  underneath 
him,  took  upon  himself  to  say,  that 
Mr  M'Do'em  need  be  under  no  fur- 
ther apprehension  as  to  his  pecuniary 
liabilities ;  but,  in  the  mean  while,  he 
would  certainly  wish  for  a  little  m* 
denes  of  the  bonajides  of  his  present 
conduct. 

*<Come,*'  quoth  M'Do'em,  after 
receiving  a  pregnant  wink  from  Mr 
Crafty — "  send  some  one  whom  you 
can^  rely  upon  with  me  immediately^ 
to  do  as  I  bid  him — and  let  him  tdl 
you. 

No  tooner  said  than  done.  A  trusty 
managing  elerk  of  Mr  Parkinson's 
forthwith  accompanied  M'Do'em  on 
a  secret  expedition.  *  *  * 
They  stood  at  a  window,  with  a  broken 
pane.  'Twas  a  small  ill-ftimisbed 
kitehen,  and  in  the  comer,  close  to 
the  fire,  sate  smoking  a  middle-aged 
man,  in  a  paper  cap.  Opposite  to  Yam. 
sate  two  persons,  in  ve^  earnest  con- 
versation with  him.  They  were  Mr 
Mudflint  and  Mr  Bloodsuek,  junior. 

*'  Come,  come,  that's  decidedly  un* 
reasonable,*'  quoth  the  former. 

**  No,  Sir,  it  nnV.  It  quite  cut  me 
to  the  heart,  I  'sure  you,  sir,  to  see 
Master  Delamere  so  dreadfuUy  used— 
my  good  missus,  that's  in  bed,  says  to 
me — says  she" 

«'  But  what  had  Mr  Titmouse  to  do 
with  it,  you  know?*'  said  Mudflint, tak- 
ing  out  of  his  pocket  a  bit  of  crampled 
paper,  at  which  the  man  he  addressed 
gazed  listlessly,  and  exclaimed,  **NCf 

itworCt  do He  didn't  desarve  such 

treatment,  poor  young  gentleman." 
(Here  Bloodsuek  and  Mudflint  whis* 
pered — and  the  latter,  with  a  veiy 
bad  grace,  produced  a  second  bit  of 
ommpled  paper.) 

«<  ThaTa  something  like"— said  the 
man,  rather  more  good-humouredly.  : 

*^  Now,  mind,  by  a  quarter  past 
eight — eh?*'  enquired  Mudflint,  veiy 
anxiously,  and  somewhat  sullenly. 

<*  I'm  a  man  of  my  word — ^no  one 
can  say  I  ever  broke  it  in  earnest ;  and 
as  for  a  straightforward  bit  o'  business 
like  thiSi  I  say,  I'm  your  man— so 
here's  my  hand."         *  * 

**  Don't  that  look  rather  like  busi- 
ness ?"  enquired  M'Do'em,  in  a  whis* 
per,  after  they  had  lightly  stepped 
away.--^*<  But  come  along  !'^     *      * 
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.  Aftsr  another  dniikr  seene^  the  two 
retorned  to  the  Hare  and  Hounds, 
and  the  matter  was  satisfactorily 
settled  between  Crafty  and  M'Do'em 
—ODe  hondred  down,  and  the  rest  on 
the  morning  after  the  Section.  He 
was  to  poll  for  Tiimoute,  and  that, 
too,  early  in  the  day;  and  he  as  con- 
^ienons  and  active  as  possible  in  his 
exertioas  in  behalf  of  that  gentleman 
—to  appear,  in  short,  one  of  his  most 
sUoch  and  confidential  supporters. 
Whether  Lord  de  la  Zouch  or  his  son 
woold  have  sanctioned  snch  conduct  as 
this,  bad  they  had  an*  inkling  of  it,  I 
lea?e  to  the  reader  to  conjecture ;  but 
Crafty  was  easy  about  the  matter — 
'twas  only  manoeuvring:  and  all  wea- 
poDi  are  fair  against  a  burglar  or  high*' 
wayman;  all  devices  against  a  swin- 
dler.  M'Do'em  gave  Crafty  a  list  of 
nine  voters  at  Grilston  who  had  re« 
ceired  five  pounds  a*  piece ;  and  enabled 
him  to  discover  a  case  of  wholesale 
trttttingf  brought  home  to  one  of  the 
leadiag  members  of  Mr  Titmouse's 
eoromitlee.  Well,  this  worthy  capped 
all  his  honourable  services,  by  hurry- 
ing^ into  Gammon,  some  quarter  of 
an  boar  after  be  had  received  the 
second  anonymous  letter,  and  with  a 
perfect  appearance  of  consternation, 
after  carefully  shutting  the  door  and 
eyeing  the  window,  faltered  that  all 
was  going  wrong — ^traitors  were  in 
the  camp ; — that  Lord  de  la  Zouch  had 
bovghi  every  man  of  the  Quaint  Club 
two  dayt  before  at  thirty  pounds  a^headt 
half  already  paid  down,  the  rest  to  be 
paid  on  the  morning  of  the  fifteenth 
dny  after  Parliament  had  m«t— (M^- 
Do'em  said  he  did  not  know  what 
that  meant ;  but  Gammon  was  more 
nfloenced  and  alarmed  by  it  than 
any  thing  else  that  had  happened ;)— 
that  Ben  Bran  was  playing  false, 
banog  received  a  large  sum— 
though  how  much  M'Do*em  had  not 
yet  learned— as  head-money  from 
Lord  de  la  Zouch ;  and  that,  if  one 
riogle  iarthing  were  after  that  moment 
paid  or  promised  'to  any  single  mem- 
ber of  the  club,  either  by  Mr  Tit- 
mouse, or  any  one  on  his  llehalf,  they 
were  all  delivered,  bound  hand  and 
foot,  into  the  power  of  Lord  de  la 
Zoucbi  and  at  his  mercy.  That  so 
daring  and  yet  artful  was  Lord  de  la 
Zoucb,  that  his  agents  had  attempted 
to  tamper  with  even  him,  M'Do^m ! 
butso  as  to  afford  him  not  the  least  hold 
of  them.  Moreover,  he  knew  a  fel- 
low townsman  who  would,  despite  all 
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his  promises  to  the  liberal  candidate, 
poll  for  Delamere :  but  nothing  dbould 
induce  him -^M'Do'em-r-to  disclose 
the  name  of  that  penon,  on  account 
of  the  peculiar  way  in  which  he^ 
M<Do*em— had  come  to  know  the  fact. 
On  hearing  all  this,  Gammon  calmly 
made  up  his  mind  for  the  worst ;  and 
immediately  resolved  to  close  all  fur- 
ther negotiation  with  the  Quaint 
Club.  To  have  acted  otherwise  woukl 
have  been  mere  madness,  and  court- 
ing destruction.  The  more  he  re« 
fleeted  on  the  exorbitant  demand  of 
the  Quaint  Club — and  so  suddenfy  ex< 
orbitant,  and  enforced  by  such  an  inso- 
lent sort  of  quiet  pertinacity,  the  more 
he  saw  to  corroborate — bad  that  oc- 
curred to  him  as  necessary — the  alarm* 
ing  intelligence  of  M^Do'em.  Mr 
Gammon  concealed  much  of  his  emo« 
tioD ;  bat  he  ground  his  teeth  together 
with  the  effort.  Towards  six  o*clockf 
there  was  a  room  full  of  the  friends 
and  agents  of  Titmouse;  to  whom 
Gammon,  despite  all  that  had  hap- 
pened, and  which  was  known  to  only 
four  or  five  of  those  present,  gave  a 
highly  encouraging  account  of  the 
day's  prospects,  but  impressed  upon 
them  all,  with  infinite  energy,  the  ne- 
cessity for  caution  and  aetirity.  A 
great  effort  was  to  bo  made  to  head 
the  poll  from  the  first,  in  order  at 
once  to  do  away  with  the  prestige  of 
the  show  of  hands ;  and  the  ''frienda 
of  Mr  Titmouse,'*  (i.  e.  the  ten 
pounds'  worth  of  mob»)  were  to  be  in 
attendance  round  the  poUing<booth  at 
seven  o'clock,  and  remain  there  the 
rest  of  the  day,  in  order,  by  their  pre* 
sence,  to  encourage  and  protect(l) 
the  voters  of  Mr  Titmouse.  This 
and  one  or  two  other  matters  having 
been  thus  arranged,  Mr  Gammon, 
who  was  completely  exhausted  with 
his  long  labour,  retired  to  a  bed- 
room, and  directed  that  he  should 
without  fail  be  called  in  one  hour's 
time.  As  he  threw  himself  on  the  bed, 
with  his  clothes  on,  and  extinguished 
his  candle,  he  had  at  least  the  conso- 
lation of  reflectiog,  that  nine  of  the 
enemy's  voters  were  safely  stowed 
away,  (as  he  imagined,)  and  that  seven 
or  eight  of  the  aocesMes,  pledged 
to  Mr  D^mere,  had  promised  to  re- 
consider the  matter. 

If  Gammon  had  taken  the  precaution 
of  packingthefrontofthe  polling-booth 
intheway  Ihavem«itioned,Mr  Crafty 
had  not  overlooked  the  aeeeeaity  of 
p^euring  effiei^  proteetien  for  his 
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voters ;  and  between  seven  and  eight 
o*clock  no  fewer  than  between  four 
and  five  hundred  stout  yeomen,  tenants 
of  Lord  de  la  Zouch  and  others  of 
the  surrounding  nobility  and  gentry, 
made  their  appearance  in  the  town, 
and  insinuated  themselves  into  the 
rapidly  accumulating  crowd;  many 
of  them,  however,  remaining  at  large, 
at  the  command  of  Mr  Delamere*s 
committee,  in  order,  when  necessary, 
to  secure  safe  access  to  the  poll  for  those 
who  might  require  such  assistance.   It 
was  strongly  urged  upon  Mr  Crafty  to 
bring  up  a  strong  body  of  voters  at 
the  commcDcemeDt,  in  order  to  head 
the  polling  at  the  end  of  the  first  hour. 
"  Not  the  least  occasion  for  it,**  said 
Crafty,  quietly — "  I  don't  care  a  straw 
for  it :  in  a  small  borough  no  end  can 
be  g^ned,  where  the  voters  are  so  few 
in  number  that  every  man's  vote  is 
secured  long  beforehand,   to  a  dead 
certainty.     There's  no  prestige  to  be 
gained  or  supported.     No.  Bring  up 
^rst  all  the  distant  and  most  uncertain 
voters— the  timid,  the  feeble,  the  wa« 
vering ;  secure  them  early  while  you 
have  time  and  opportunity.     Again, 
for  the  first  few  hours  poll  languidly  ; 
it  mat/  render  the  enemy  over  easy. 
You  may  perhaps  make  a  sham  rush 
of  about  twenty  or  thirty  between 
twelve  and  one  o'clock,  to  give  them 
the  idea  that  you  are  doing  your  very 
best.     Then  fall  ofi^,  poll  a  man  now 
and  then  only,  and  see  what  they  will 
do,  how  they  are  flaying  off  their  men. 
If  you  can  hang  back  till  late  in  the 
day,    then  direct,  very  secretly  and 
cautiously,  the  bribery  oath  and  the 
questions  to  be  put  to  each  of  their 
men  as  they  come  up ;  and,  while  you 
are  thus  picking  their  men  off,  pour 
in  your  own  before  they  are  aware  of 
your  game,  and  the  hour  for  closing 
the  poll  may  perhaps   arrive  while 
some  dozen  or  so  of  their  men  are  un- 
polled.    But  above  aU,  gentlemen,** 
said  Crafty,  *'  every  one  to  his  own 
work  only.       One  thing  at  a  time 
throughout  the  day,  which  is  quite 
long  enough  for  all  you  have  to  do. 
Don't  try  to  bring  up  several  at  once; 
if  you  have  one  ready,  take  him  up  at 
once  and  have  done  with  hinu    Don't 
give   yourselves   the   least   concern 
about  ascertaining  the  numbers  that 
have  polled,  but  only  those  that  have 
yet  to  be  polled :  the  returns  I  will  look 
after.      Let  those  stand   behind  the 
check-clerks,  who  are  best  acquainted 
with  the  names,  persons,  and  clrcum- 
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stances  of  the  voters  who  come  up, 
and  can  detect  imposture  of  any  sort 
before  the  vote  is  recorded  and  the 
mischief  done.  The  scoundrel  may 
be  thus  easily  kqtt  off  the  poll-books, 
whom  it  may  cost  you  a  thousand 
pounds  hereaicerto  attempt  to  remove, 
in  vain." 

The  day  was  bright  and  frosty ; 
and  long  before  eight  o'clock  the  lit- 
tle town  was  all  alive  with  music, 
flags,  cheering,  and  crowds  passing 
to  and  fro.  The  polling-booth  was 
exceedingly  commodious  and  well 
constructed,  with  a  view  to  the  most 
rapid  access  and  departure  of  the  vo- 
ters. By  eight  o'clock  there  were 
more  than  a  thousand  persons  collect- 
ed before  the  booth  ;  and,  significant 
evidence  of  the  transient  nature  of 
yesterday's  excitement,  the  yellow  co- 
lours appeared  as  five  to  one.  Just 
before  eight  o'clock  up  drove  Mr  Tit- 
mouse in  a  dog-cart,  from  which  he 
jumped  out  amidst  the  cheers  of  al- 
most all  present,  and  skipped  on  to  the 
bench  behind  his  own  check-clerk, 
with  the  intention  of  remaining  there 
all  day  to  acknowledge  the  votes  given 
for  him.  But  Mr  Delamere,  with  a 
just  delicacy  and  pride,  avoided  ma- 
king his  appearance  ell^er  at  or  near 
the  booth,  at  all  events  till  the  votiog 
was  over.  The  first  vote  given  was 
that  of  Obadiah  Holt,  the  gigantic 
landlord  of  the  Hare  and  Hounds,  and 
for  Mr  Delamere,  the  event  being  an- 
nounced by  a  tremendous  groan  ;  but 
no  one  ventured  any  personal  Incivi- 
lity to  tho  laughing  giant  that  parsed 
through  them.  A  loud  cheer,  as  well 
as  a  sudden  bobbing  of  tho  head  on 
the  part  of  Titmouse,  announced  that 
the  second  vote  had  been  recorded  for 
him ;  and,  indeed,  during  the  next 
twenty  minutes  he  polled  fifteen  for 
Dolamere's  eight.  At  nt;ie  o'clock 
the  poll  stood  thus — 


Titmouse, 
Delamere, 

Majority, 
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i? 
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Steadily  adhering  to  Mr  Crafty 's 
system,  at  ten  o'clock  the  poll  stood — 

Titmouse,        .  .  53 

Delamere,        .  .  _29 

Majority,      .  •  24 

At  eleven  o*clock — 

Titmouse,         .  .  89 

Delamere,        .  .  _4l 

Migorlty,     •  •  48 
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At  <tf«/i«  o'clock— . 

Titmoasef        .  .  94 

Ddamere,        .  .  _60 

M^jority^     ♦  •  34 

At  oii«  o'clock.. 
Titmouse,      .        .         129 
Delamere^      .        •  84^ 

Blajority,  .        .      ^4 

At  this  point  they  remained  sta- 
tionary for  some  time ;  but  Delamere 
bad  polled  all  his  worst  rotes*  Tit- 
mouse almost  all  his  hest.  The  latter 
had,  indeed,  only  seventeen  more  in 
reserrei  independently  of  the  Quaint 
Club,  and  the  still  neutral  twenty  ac- 
cessibles;  while  Delamere  had  yet» 
provided  his  promises  stood  firm,  and 
none  of  his  men  were  hocussed  or 
kidnapped,  forty-five  good  men  and 
true— and  some  faint  hopes,  also,  of  the 
aforesaid  twenty  aceessibles.  For  a 
qaarter  of  an  hour,  not  one  man  came 
op  for  either  party ;  but  at  length  two  of 
Delamere's  leading  friends  came  up, 
with  faces  full  of  anxiety,  and  record- 
ed dieir  votes  for  Delamere,  amidst 
load  laughter.  About  half-past  one 
o'clock,  a  prodigious — and  I  protest 
that  it  was  both  to  Lord  de  la  Zouch 
and  Mr  Delamere  a  totally  unezpect- 
ed--rush  was  made  on  behalf  of  De- 
Umere*  consisting  of  the  twenty  ac' 
cessibles ;  who»  in  the  midst  of  yell- 
ing, and  hissing,  and  violent  abuse, 
voted  one  after  another  for  Delamere. 
Whether  or  not  a  strong  pressure  had 
been  resorted  to  by  some  zealous  and 
powerful  gentlemen  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood, but  entirely  independent  of 
Mr  Delamere,  I  know  not;  but  the 
hat  was  as  I  have  stated.  At  two 
o'clock  the  poll  stood  thus—* 
Titmouse  145 
Delamere  134 

—  Majority  11. 

Thus  Titmouse  had  then  polled 
within  one  of  his  positive  reserve,  and 
yet  was  only  eleven  above  Delamere, 
who  had  btiW  Jifteen  men  to  come  up ! 

"  Where  is  the  Quaint  Club?" 
began  to  be  more  and  more  frequently 
and  earnestly  asked  among  the  crowd : 
but  no  one  could  give  a  satisfactory  an- 
swer ;  and  more  than  one  conjecture 
was  hazarded,  as  to  the  possibility  of 
thdr  coming  up  under  blue  colours. 
But — where  were  they  f  Watching 
the  state  of  the  poll,  and  under  march- 
ing orders  for  the  moment  when  the 
enemy  should  be  at  his  extremity? 
Between  two  o'clock  and  a  quarter 


past,  not  one  voter  was  polled  on 
either  side ;  and  the  crowd,  wearied 
with  their  long  labours  of  hissing  and 
shouting,  looked  dispirited,  listlessy 
exhausted.  By-and-bv  Mr  Gammon^ 
and  Messrs  Bloodsuck,  (senior  and 
junior,)  Mudflint,  Centipede,  Ginblos- 
som.  Going  Gone,  and  others,  made 
their  appearance  in  the  booth,  around 
Titmouse.  They  all  looked  sour,  and 
depressed,  and  fatigued.  Their  faces 
were  indeed  enough  to  sadden  and  si- 
lence the  crowd.  Were  Mr  Tit- 
mouse's forces  exhausted  ? — <'  Where's 
the  Quaint  Club  ?"  roared  out  a  man 
in  the  crowd,  addresshig  Mr  Gam-' 
mon,  who  smiled  wrttditdly  in  si* 
lence.  The  reason  of  his  then  ap- 
pearing at  the  polling-booth  was  cer- 
tainly the  one  first  suggested;  but 
he  had  another ;  for  he  had  received 
information  that  within  a  short  time 
Dr  Tatham,  and  also  fourteen  of  the 
Yatton  tenantry,  were  coming  up  to 
the  poU.  Mr  Gammon,  accordingly, 
had  not  stood  there  more  than  five 
minutes,  before  a  sudden  hissing  and 
groaning  announced  the  approach  of 
a  blue — ^in  fact,  it  proved  to  be  little 
Dr  Tatham,  who  had  been  prevent- 
ed from  earlier  coming  up,  through 
attendance  on  one  or  two  sick  parish- 
ioners. It  cost  the  quiet  stout-hearted 
old  man  no  little  efln)rt,  and  occasion- 
ed him  a  little  discomposure,  elbowed^ 
and  jolted,  and  insulted  as  he  was ; 
but  at  length  there  he  stood  before 
the  poll-clerks — who  did  not  require 
to  ask  him  his  name  or  residence. 
Gammon  gazed  at  him  with  folded 
arms,  and  a  stern  and  sad  counte- 
nance. Presently,  inclining  slightly 
towards  Mudflint,  he  seemed  to  whis« 
per  in  that  gentleman's  ear;  and— 
*<  Administer  the  bribery  oath,"  said 
he  to  the  returning  officer,  eagerly. 

**  Sir  I"  exclaimed  that  functionary 
in  a  low  tone,  with  amazement — <<  The 
bribery  oath !  To  Dr  Tatham  ?  Are 
you  in  earnest?" 

<<  Do  your  duty,  sir !"  replied  Mud- 
flint, in  a  bitter  insulting  tone. 

"  I  regret  to  say,  sir,  that  I  am  re- 
quired to  adminbter  the  bribery  oath 
to  you,"  said  the  returning  officer. 

"What?  What?  The  bribery 
oath  ?  To  Jiw  f "  enquired  Dr  Tath- 
am, giving  a  sudden  start,  and  flush- 
ing violently :  at  which  stringent  evi- 
dence of  his  guilt — 

'<  Ah,  ha  1 "  cried  those  of  the  crowd 
nearest  to  him— '«  Come,  old  gentle- 
man !    Thou  must  bolt  it  now  I  '* 
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«'  Is  it  pretended  to  be  believed," 
faltered  Dr  Tathanii  with  visible  emo- 
tion«'<  that  /  tm,  bribed?"    But  at 
that  moment  his   eye  happened  to 
light  npon  the  esnlting  countenanee 
of  "  the  Reverend"  Mr  Mudflint.    It 
calmed  him.    Removing  his  hat,  he 
took  the  Testamentinto  his  hand,  while 
the  crowd  oeased  hoodng  for  a  mo* 
ment,  in  order  to  hear  the  oath  read ; 
and  with  dignity  he  endured  the  in- 
dignity.   He  then  recorded  his  vote 
for  Mr  Delamere ;  and  after  fixing  a 
sorrowful  and  surprised  eye  on  Mr 
Gammon,  who   stood  with  his  hat 
slouched  a  good  deal  over  his  faee,  and 
looking  in  another  direction,  with« 
drew ;  and  as  he  turned  his  mild  and 
venerable  face  towards  the  crowd,  the 
hissing  subsided.     Shortly  afterwards 
came  up,  amidst  great  uproar,  several 
of  the  tenantry  of  Mr  Titmouse^ali 
of  them  looking  as  if  they  had  come 
up,  poor  souls !  rather  to  reeeive  pun- 
ishment for  a  erioM,  than  to  exercise 
their   elective   franchise   in   a   free 
country.     Gammon  coloured  a  little, 
took  out  his  pocket-book  and  pencil, 
and  fixing  on  the  first  of  the  tenantnr, 
Mark  Hackett,  the  eye  as  it  were  of  a 
anddenly.revived  serpent,  wrote  down 
his  name  in  silence^but  what  an  ex- 
pression was  in  his  face !     Thus  he 
acted  towards  every  one  of  those  un- 
Jiappy  and  doomed  persons ;  replacing 
his  pocket-book  whence  he  had  taken 
it,  as  soon  as  the  last  of  the  Uttle  body 
had  polled.     It  was  now  a  quarter  to 
three  o*ck>ck,  (the  poll  closing  finally 
at  four,^  and  thus  stood  the  num- 
bed:— 


Delamere,      • 

• 

149 

Titmouse,      . 

• 

146 

Migority,  . 

• 

3 

On  these  figures  being  exhibited  by 
an  ea^r  member  of  Mr  Delamere^ 
committee,  there  arose  a  tremendous 
uproar  among  the  crowd,  and  cries  of 
*'  Tear  it  down !  Tear  it  down  I 
Ahl  Bribery  and  corruption  I  Three 
groans  for  Delamere!   O— hi  o — hi 

c hr*     Matters  seemed,  indeed, 

getting  desperate  with  the  crowd; 
yet  they  seemed  to  fed  a  sort  of  com- 
fort  in  gazing  at  the  stem,  determin- 
ed, yet  chagrined  epuntenance  of  the 
ruling  spirit  of  the  day,  Mr  Gammon. 
He  was  a  "  deep  hand,'*— he  knew 
bit  gMBc;  and,  depend  upon  it,  be  was 
only  waiting  till  the  enemy  was  clean 
done,  and  then  he  would  pour  in  the 


Quaint  Club,  and  crush  them  for 
ever.  Thus  thought  hundreds  in  the 
crowd.  Not  a  vote  was  offered  for  a 
quarter  of  an  honr ;  and  the  poll 
clerks,  with  their  pens  behind  their 
ears,  employed  the  interval  in  munch- 
ing sandwiches,  and  drinking  sherry 
out  of  a  black  bottle — the  crowd  cut- 
ting many  jokes  upon  them  while  thus 
pleasantly  engaged.  Symptoms  were 
soon  visible,  in  the  increasing  propor- 
tion of  blue  rosettes  in  and  about  the 
crowd,  that  this  promiBing  state  of 
things  was  reviving  the  hopes  of  Mr 
Delamere*s  partv,  while  it  as  plainly 
depressed  those  m  the  yellow  interest. 
Not  for  one  moment,  during  the  whole 
of  that  close  and  exciting  contest,  had 
Mr  Crafty  quitted  his  little  inner 
apartment,  where  he  had  planned  the 
batUe,  and  conducted  it  to  its  present 
point  of  success.  Nor  had  his  phleg- 
matic temperament  suflPered  the  least 
excitement  or  disturbance:  cold  as  ice 
though  his  heart  might  btf,  his  head 
was  ever  clear  as  crystal.  Certainly 
his  strategy  had  been  admirable.  Vigi- 
lant, circumspect,  equal  to  every  emer- 
gency, he  had  brought  up  his  forces  in 
perfect  order  throughout  the  day;  the 
enemy  had  not  caught  the  least  inkling 
of  his  real  game.  By  his  incessant,  in- 
genious, and  safe  manoeuvring,  he  had 
kept  that  dreaded  body,  the  Quaint 
Club,  in  nlay  up  to  this  advanced 
period  of  the  day — in  a  state  of  exqui- 
site embarrassment  and  irresolution, 
balancing  between  hopes  and  fears; 
and  he  had,  moreover,  rendered  a 
temporary  reverse  on  the  field  upon 
which  he  then  fought,  of  little  real 
importance,  by  reason  of  the  measures 
he  had  taken  to  cut  off  the  enemy  en. 
tirely  in  their  very  next  move.  He 
was  now  left  entirely  alone  in  his  little 
room,  standing  quietly  before  the  fire 
with  his  hands  behind  him*  with  real 
composure,  feeling  that  he  had  done 
his  duty,  and  awaiting  the  issue  pa-» 
tiently.  The  hustings,  all  this  while, 
exhibited  an  exciting  spectacle.  An- 
other quarter  of  an  hour  had  elapsed 
without  a  single  vote  being  added  to 
the  poll.  The  crowd  was  very  great, 
and  evidently  experiencing  no  little 
of  the  agitation  and  suspense  experi- 
enced by  those  within  the  booth—, 
(except  Mr  Titmouse,  who^e  ft^queat 
potations  of  brandy  and  water  during 
the  day,  had  composed  him  at  length 
to  sleep — as  he  leaned,  absolutely  snor- 
ing, against  the  comer  of  the  booth, 
out  of -sight  of  the  crowd.)     The  poll 
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derks  were  kugfaing  and  talking  nn*    bim  on  this  enterprise—to  msh  alarm 


eoncemedlj  together.  The  leading 
Bines  muttered  strongly  in  their  part 
of  the  booth ;  elated  nndonbtedly, 
bnt  with  the  feelings  of  men  who  have 
desperately  fonght  their  way,  inch  by 
ineh«  awora  to  sword>  bayonet  to  bay* 
onet»  up  to  a  point  where  they  expect, 
nemtheleiSy  momentarily  to  be  blown 
mtotlieidr.  WhatcouUhaTebeeome 
of  the  Qoaint  Clnb  ?  thought  they  also, 
with  silent  astonishment  and  appre- 
hension. Gammon  continued  standi 
ing»  motiomless  and  silent,  with  folded 
arms— his  dark  snrtont  buttoned  care* 
lessly  at  the  top,  and  his  bat  slouched 
over  his  eyes,  as  if  he  sought  to  con- 
eeal  their  restlessness  and  agitation. 
Ezcitement — intense  anxiety^pbysi^ 
eal  exhausdon — were  visiMe  in  his 
conntenanee.  He  seemed  indisposed 
to  spClak,  eyen  in  answer  to  any  one 
who  addressed  him. 

*•  O  cursed  Quaint  Chib  I  O  cursed 
CrafiT  I  I  am  beaten— beaten  hollow 
— ddiculously.  How  the  miscreants 
hare  bubbled  me !  Crafty  can  now 
do  without  tiiem,  and  won't  endanger 
the  dection  by  polling  them  I  We 
are  ruined  I  And  what  will  be  said 
at  headquarters,  after  what  I  hare  led 
them  to  belleye— bahl" — ^he  almost 
stamped  with  the  Tebemenee  of  his 
emotionew  **  There's  certainly  yet  a 
resouree ;  nay,  but  that  also  is  too  late 
.— ario<— a  nod,  a  breath  of  mine— - 
those  floe  fellows  there— down  with 
Imetings — ^poll- books  destroyed.  No, 
BO ;  it  is  not  to  be  thought  of^the 
tine's  gone  by.*' 

It  was  now  nearly  a  quarter  past 
threes  the  poll  doring  at  four.  «<  If  s 
passing  stranger  thought  Gammon,a8 
he  looked  at  his  watch;  •'what  can  be 
in  the  wind  ?  Not  a  man  of  them  come 
npl  Perhaps,  alter  all.  Lord  de  la 
Zoueh  may  not  have  eome  up  to  their 
mark,  and  may  now  be  merely  stand- 
ing OB  the  chance  of  our  being  unabte 
to  eome  to  terms  with  them.  But  what 
can  I  de,  without  certain  destruction, 
after  what  I  have  heard?  It  will  be 
■imply  jumping  down  into  the  ptt.** 
A  tbou^t  struck  him ;  and  withfbreed 
ealmnees  he  dipped  away  firom  the 
poUing-bootb,  and,  with  an  affectation 
of  indifl^erence,  made  his  way  to  a 
henee  wbera  a  trusty  emissary  awaited 
bb  orders.  'Twas  a  Grilston  man,  a 
yrilow  Toter,  as  much  at  Gammon's 
beek  and  call  as  Ben  Bran  was  repre- 
aenled  to  be  at  the  command  of  Lord 
do  la  Zoueh.     GamiiK>|i  ^patched 


edly  among  the  dab,  who  knew  him, 
but  not  his  dcTotion  to  Gammon — to 
tell  them  that  he  had  just  discovered, 
by  mere  accident,  the  frightftil  danger 
in  which  they  were  placed,  owing  to 
Mr  Gammon*8  being  enraged  against 
them  on  account  of  their  last  proposal 
•^that  he  had  now  made  up  his  mind 
to  liie  loss  of  the  election,  and  also  to 
commence   prosecution    for   bribery 
against  every  single  member  of  the 
elub ;  for  that,  having  early  suspected 
foul  play,  he  was  in  a  position  **  to 
nail  every  man  of  them/*  without  fix- 
ing himself  or  Mr  Titmouse.     If  he 
succeeded  thus  far — viz.  in  alarming 
them— then,  after  apparently  dire  per* 
plexity,  he  was  suddenly  to  suggest  one 
mode  of  at  once  securing  themselves, 
and  foiling  their  bitter  enemy,  Gam- 
mon ;  viz.  hasten  up  to  the  poll  with- 
out a  word  to  any  one,  and,  by  placing 
Titmouse  at  the  top  of  the  poll,  destroy 
CromnunCs  motive  fir  commencing  his 
vindictive  proceedings,  and  so  take  him 
in  his  own  trap.     Gammon  then  re- 
turned to  the  polling-booth,  (having 
named  the  signal  by  which  be  was  to 
be  apprized  of  success,)  and  resumed 
his  former  position,  without  giving  to 
.  any  one  near  him  the  slightest  inf  i. 
mation  of  what  he  had  been  doing. 
If  he  imagined  that  any  movement  of 
Am,  at  so  critical  a  moment,  had  not 
been  watched,  he  was  grievously  mis- 
token.     There   were   three    persons 
whose  sole  busmess  it  had  been,  during 
the  whole  of  that  day,  to  keep  a  lynx 
eye  upon  his  every  movement,  espe- 
cially as  connected  with  the  Quaint 
Club.     But  his  cunning  emissary  was 
equal  to  the  exigency ;    and  having 
(unseen)  reconnoitred  the  street  for 
a  few  moments,  he  imagined  he  de- 
tected one,  if  not  two  spies,  lurking 
about.     He  therefore  slipped  out  of  a 
low  back  window,  got  down  four  or 
five  back  yards,  and  so  across  a  small 
bidden  alley,  which  enabled  him  to 
slip,  unperceivedly,into  the  back-room 
of  the  house  he  wished. 

«<  Ben !  Ben  I"  he  gasped,  with  an, 
air  of  consternation. 
«« Hallo,  maul  what  is't?*'qnoth  Ben. 
•*  Done  I  every  man  of  you  sold  1 
Mr  Gammon  turned  tail  on  you.  Just 
happened  to  overbear  him  swear  a 
solemn  oath  to  Mr  Mudflint,  that  be- 
fore four-and-twenty  hours-    •  •    • 
w  Lord  1— you,  did  you  really  ?" 
•*  So  help  me  *-*-«  1*'  exclaimed  the 
man,  aghast. 
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**  What's  to  be  done  ?'*  quoth  Ben, 
the  perspiration  bursting  out  all  over  his 
forehead.  "  WeWe  been  made  the 
cursedeat  fools  of  by  some  one.  Hang 
me  if  I  think  the  old  beast  at  Fotheriug- 
ham,  or  the  young  cub  either^  has  ever 
meant  "— 

<'  Whatsigniaesit?  It's  all  too  late 
now." 

'*  Isn't  there  any  way— eh  ?  To  be 
sure,  I  own  I  thought  we  were  pitched 

a  leetle  too  high  with  Mr  Gam  " 

**  But  he  has  you  now»  though ;  and 
you'll  find  he's  a  devil  incarnate.  But 
stoDi  I  see*' — he  seemed  as  if  a  thought 
bad  suddenly  glanced  across  his  puzzled 
and  alarmed  mind-^*<  1 11  tell  you  how 
to  do  him,  and  save  yourselves  yet." 

"  O  Lord t— eh?"  exclaimed  Ben, 
breathlessly. 
"  But  are  they  all  together?*' 
<*  Oh  ay  1     In  five   minutes'  time 
we  could  all  be  on  our  way  to  the 
booth." 

*'  Then  don't  lose  a  minute — or  all's 
lost! — Don't  explain  to  them  the  ^x. 
they're  in  till  it's  all  over — andif  «oer 
you  tell  'em,  or  any  one,  the  bit  o'  ser- 
vice I've" 

"  Never,  Thomas,  so  help  me — j— I" 
quoth  Ben,  grasping  his  companion's 
hand  as  in  a  vice. 

*(  Olf  all  of  you  to  the  booth,  and 
poll  for  life  and  death,  for  Titmouse'' 
«  What  ?     Come— come.    Master 
Thomas!" 

**  Ay,  ay — you  fool!  Don*t  yon 
see  ?  Make  him  win  the  election,  and 
then  in  course  Gammon's  no  cause  to 
bo  at  you— he'll  have  got  all  he 
wante." 

**  My  eyes  I "  exclaimed  Ben,  as  he 
suddenly  perceived  the  stroke  of  po« 
lioy.  He  snapped  his  finger,  buttoned 
his  coat,  popped  out  of  the  house—- 
within  a  few  moments  he  was  in  the 
midst  of  the  club,  who  were  all  in  a 
back  yard,  behind  a  small  tavern 
which  they  frequented.  **  Now,  lads !  '* 
ho  exclaimed,  with  a  wink  of  his  eye. 
Ho  took  the  yellow  and  the  blue  co- 
lours out  of  his  bosom ;  returned  the 
blue  and  mounted  the  yellow :  so  in 
a  trice  did  every  one  present,  not  one 
single  question  having  been  asked  of 
Ben,  in  whom  they  had  perfect  confi- 
dence. 

But,  to  return  to  Mr  Gammon,  It 
was  now  a  moment  or  two  past  the  half 
hour — there  was  scarcely  half  an  hour 
more  before  the  election  mujit  close. 
The  mob  were  getting  sullen.  The 
Quaint  Club  were  being  asked  for—* 
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DOW  with  hisses,  then  with  cheers. 
All  eyes  were  on  Gammon,  who  felt 
that  it  was  so.  His  face  bore  witness 
to  the  intensity  of  his  emotions ;  he 
did  not  even  attempt  to  disguise  his 
desperate  duappointment.  His  nerves 
were  strung  to  their  highest  pitch  of 
tension ;  and  his  eye  glanced  inces- 
santly, but  half-closed,  towards  a 
corner  house  at  a  little  distance :  ah ! 
it  was  suddenly  lit  up,  as  it  were,  with . 
fire^— never  was  such  an  Instantaneous 
change  seen  in  a  man's  face  before. 
He  had  at  length  caught  Uie  appoint- 
ed signal ;  a  man  appeared  at  a  window, 
and  waved  a  little  stick  through  it. 
A  mighty  sigh  escaped  from  the  pent- 
up  bosom  of  Gammon,  and  relieved 
him  from  a  sense  of  8u£focation.  His 
feelings  might  have  been  compared  to 
those  excited  in  our  great  commander, 
when  the  Prussians  made  their  appear- 
ance at  Waterloo.  The  battle  was 
won ;  defeat  converted  into  triumph ; 
but  suddenly  recollecting  himself*- 
aware  that  every  muscle  of  his  face 
was  watched — ^he  relapsed  into  his 
former  gloom.  Presently  were  heard 
the  approaching  sounds  of  music — 
nearer  and  nearer  came  the  clash  of 
cymbals,  the  clangour  of  trombone 
and  trumpet,  the  roll  of  the  drum ; — 
all  the  crowd  turned  their  faces  to- 
wards the  quarter  whence  tlie  sounds 
came,  and  within  a  few  seconds'  time 
was  seen  turning  the  corner,  full  on 
its  way  to  the  booth,  the  banner  of  the 
Quaint  Club,  with  yellow  rosettes 
streaming  from  the  top  of  each  pole — 
yellow  ribands  on  every  one's  breast. 
Thb  people's  cause  had  triumphed! 
Their  oppressors  were  prostrate  1  A 
wild  and  deafening  shout  of  triumph 
burst  from  the  crowd  as  if  they  had 
been  one  man  ;  and  continued  for 
several  minutes  intermingling  with 
the  inspiriting  sounds  of  the  noble  air 
— **  Rule  Britannia  I"  played  by  the 
two  bauds,  (that  of  Mr  Titmouse  hav- 
ing instantly  joined  them.)  On  march- 
ed the  club,  two  and  two,  and  arm  in 
arm,  with  rapid  step  ;  their  faces 
flushed  with  excitement  and  exulta- 
tion— ^their  hands  vehemently  shaken 
by  the  shouting  crowd,  who  opened  a 
broad  lane  for  them  up  to  the  polling 
booth.  Ob,  the  contrast  exhibited  in 
the  faces  of  those  standing  there!  What 
profound  gloom,  what  vivid  vexation, 
rigid  despair,  on  the  one  hand — what 
signs  of  frantic  excilcmcnt,  joy,  and  tri- 
umph on  the  other  1  **  Titmouse !"  cried 
the  first  memberof  the  club,  as  he  gave 
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second ;  <<  Titmouse  T*  cried  the  third ; 
<«  Titmouse  !*'  cried  the  fourth.  The 
battle  was  won.  Mr  Titmouse  was 
in  a  majority^  which  went  on  increas- 
ing' erery  minute  amidst  tremendous 
cheering.  Mr  Gammon's  face  and 
figure  would  at  that  moment  have  af- 
forded a  study  for  a  picture;  the 
strongly  repressed  feeling  of  triumph 
yet  indicating  its  swelling  influence 
upon  his  marked  and  expressive  coun- 
tenance, where  an  accurate  eye  might 
have  detected  also  the  presence  of 
anxiety.  Again  and  again  were  his 
hands  shaken  by  those  near  him. 
Bloodsuck,  Centipede*  Mudflint,  Go- 
ing Gone,  Ginblossom,  as  they  enthu- 
siastically gave  him  credit  for  the 
transcendent  skill  he  had  exhibited, 
and  the  glorious  result  it  had  secured. 
As  the  church  clock  struck  four,  the 
books  were  closed,  the  election  was 
declared  at  an  end,  with  eighteen  of 
Mr  Titmouse's  voters  yet  unpolled. 
Within  a  few  minutes  afterwards  Mr 
Going  Gone  hastily  chalked  up  on 
the  board,  and  held  it  up  exultiogly 
to  the  crowd-^ 

Titmouse,       .        .        237 
Delamere,      •        .        149 
Majority,    .        .  881 

**  Hurrah! — hurrah  I — hip,  hip,  hip, 
hurrah !"  pealed  from  the  crowd, 
while  hands  were  upraised  and  whirled 
round,  bats  flung  into  the  air,  and 
every  other  mark  of  popular  excite- 
ment exhibited.  "  Titmouse  I — Tit- 
mouse ! — Nine  times  nine  for  Ma 
Titmouse!"  was  called  for,  and  re- 
sponded to  with  tbrilllDg  and  over- 
powering effect.  The  newly  elected 
member,  however,  could  not  be  pinch- 
ed, or  shaken,  or  roused,  out  of  the 
drunken  stupor  into  which,  from  the 
combined  influence  of  liquor  and  ex- 
citement, he  liad  sunk.  To  enable  him 
to  go  through  the  responsible  duties  of 
the  day — viz.  bobbing  his  head. every 
now  and  then  to  the  worthy  and  inde- 
pendent electors  who  came  to  invest 
him  with  the  prond  character  of  their 
representative  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons— ho  bad  brought  in  his  pocket  a 
flask  of  brandy,  which  had  been  thrice 
replenished :  in  a  word,  the  popular 
idol  was  decidedly  not  presentable;  and 
under  the  impulse  of  strong  excite- 
ment, Mr  Gammon,  infinitely  to  the 
disgust  of  the  Reverend  Smirk  Mud- 
flint,  who  was  charged  up  to  his  throat 
with  combustible  matter,  and  ready  to 


forward,  and  on  removing  his  bat  was 
received  with  several  distinct  and  long- 
continued  rounds  of  applause.  Silence 
having  been  at  length  partially  re* 
stored— 

'  *  Yes,  gentlemen,"  he  commenced,  in 
an  energetic  tone  and  with  an  excited 
and  determined  air  and  manner,  **  well 
may  you  utter  those  shouts  of  joy,  for 
you  have  fought  a  noble  fight  and  won 
a  glorious  victory,  {great  cheering.') 
Your  cause,  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
good  government,  is  triumphant  over 
all  opposition,    (immense    cheering.) 
The  hideous  forms  of  bigotry  and 
tyranny    are  at  this   moment  lying 
crushed    and    writhing,    (vehement 
cheering  rendered  the  rest  of  the  sen- 
tence inaudible.)     Gentlemen,  truth 
and  independence  have  this  day  met 
and  overthrown  falsehood  and  slavery, 
(c/ieers,)    in  spite  of  the  monstrous 
weapons  with  which  they  came  into 
the  field,  (groans) — bribery,  (groans,) 
corruption,     (groans,)     intimidation, 
(hisses,)  coercion  and  treachery,  (min^ 
gied  groans  and  hisses.)    But,  gentle- 
men, thank  God,  all  was  in  vainl  (en- 
thusiastic  cheering.)      I  will  not  say 
that    a  defeated   despot  is    at    this 
moment  sitting  with  sullen  scowl  in 
a   neighbouring  castle,    (tremendous 
shouts  of  applause ;)  all  his  schemes 
frustrated,  ail  his  gold  scattered  in 
vain,    and  trampled  under   foot  by 
the  virtuous  electors  whom  he  sought 
first  to  corrupt,  and  then  degrade  into 
slaves,  (great  cheering,)     Gentlemen, 
let  us  laugh  at  his  defeat,  (loud  and 
prolonged  laughter;)  but  let  us  rejoice 
like  men,  like  freemen,  that  the  de- 
graded and  execrable ,^A'on  to  which 
ho  belongs  is  defeated,  (cheering.)'— > 
Gentlemen,  if  ever  there  was  a  con- 
test in  which  public  spirit  and  prin- 
ciple triumphed  over  public  and  pri- 
vate profligacy,  this  has  been  it ;  and 
by  this  time  to-morrow,  hundreds  of 
constituencies  will  be  told,  as  their 
own  struggles  are  approaching,  to— 
look  at  Yatton — ^to  emulate  her  proud 
and  noble  example ;  and  England  wiU 
soon  be  enabled  to  throw  off*  the  hate- 
ful incubus  that  has  so  long  oppressed 
her,  (immense  cheering.)    But,  gentle- 
men, you  are  all  exhausted,  (Not  no  I 
and  vehement  cheers ;)  we  are  all  ex- 
hausted, after  the  great  labour  and 
excitement  of  this  glorious  day,  and 
need  repose,  in   order  that  on  the 
morrow  we  may  meet  refreshed  to  en- 
joy the  full  measure  of  our  triumph. 
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(cheering*)  In  particular,  your  dis* 
tinguished  represeDtative,  Mr  Tit- 
mousoy  worn  out  with  the  excitement  of 
the  day,  long  depressed  by  the  adverse 
aspect  of  the  polls  wis  so  overpowered 
with  the  sudden  and  glorious  change  et* 

fected  by  that  band  of  patriots  who 

(the  rest  of  the  sentence  was  drowned 
in  cheering.)  Gentlemen,  he  is  young» 
and  unaccustomed  to  such  extraordi- 
nary and  exciting  scenes,  (hear,  hear, 
hear!)  but  by  the  morrow  he  will 
have  recovered  sufficiently  to  pre- 
sent himself  before  you,  (cheers.) 
In  his  name,  gentlemen,  I  do  from  my 
soul  thank  you  for  the  honour  which 
yon  have  conferred  upon  him,  and  as« 
snreyou  that  he  considers  any  past 
success  with  which  Providence  may 
have  blessed  him  (hear,  hear,  heart)  as 
nothing,  when  compared  with  the  is« 
sue  of  this  day's  struggle,  (cheering.) 
Rely  upon  it  that  his  conduct  in  Par-*, 
liament  will  not  disgrace  yon,  (no,  no, 
no/)  And  now,  gentlemen,  I  must 
conclude,  trusting  that  with  victory 
will  cease  animosity,  and  that  there 
will  be  an  immediate  declaration  of 
those  feelings  of  frank  and  manly 
eordiality,  and  good  feeling,  which 
ought  to  distinguish  free  fellow-citl* 
lens,  and,  above  all,  is  ugnally  charac- 
teristic of  Englishmen,  (cheering.) 
Shake  hands,  gentlemen,  with  a  fallen 
enemy,  (we  wiU,  wetuiUl)  and  forget, 
when  yon  have  conquered,  that  yon 
ever  fought  1" 

With  these  words,  uttered  with  the 
fervour  and  eloquence  which  had  indeed 
distiaguished  the  whole  of  his  brief 
address,  he  resumed  his  hat,  amidst 
'<  three  times  three  for  Mr  Titmouse ! " 
— **'  three  times  three  for  Mr  Gam- 
mon 1 " — **  nine  times  nine  groans  for 
Mr  DelamereT' — all  of  which  were 
given  with  tumultuous  energy.  The 
two  bands  approached ;  the  procession 
formed ;  the  nearly  insensible  Tit- 
mouse, his  face  deadly  pale  and  hat 
awry,  was  partly  supported  and  partly 
dragged  along  between  Mr  Gammon 
and  Mr  Going  Gone ;  and  to  the  in- 
spiring air  of  "  See  the  Conquering 
Hero  comes,"  and  accompanied  by  the 
cheering  crowd,  they  all  marched  in 
procession  to  Mr  Titmouse's  eommit- 
tee-room.  He  was  hurried  up-stairs ; 
then  led  into  a  bed-room  ;  and  there, 
soon,  alas  I  experienced  the  overmas- 
tering power  of  sickness,  which  in- 
stantly obliterated  all  reeollection  of 
his  trinmph,  and  made  him  utterly 
ttueonscious  of  the  brilliant  position  to 


which  he  had  just  been  elevated-^ 
equally  to  the  honour  of  himself  and 
his  constituency,  who  justly  andproud* 
ly  regarded 

"  Tittlebat  Titmouse,  Esq.  M.P." 

as  the  glorious  first-fruits  to  them  of 
the  glorious  **  Bill  for  giving  Every ^ 
bocfy  Everything  J" 

At  a  late  hour  that  night,  an  inters 
view  took  place  between  Ben  Bran  and 
Mr  Gammon,  of  which  all  that  I  shall 
say  at  present  is,  that  it  was  equally 
confidential  and  satisfactory.  There 
can  be  no  harm,  however,  in  intimating 
that  Mr  Gammon  made  no  allusion  to 
the  arrival  of  the  Greek  kalends  ;  bnt 

he  did  to the  fifteenth  day  after 

the  meeting  of  Parliament.  He  satis- 
fied Ben — and  through  him  the  Quaint 
Club — that  Lord  de  la  Zouch's  agents 
bad  been  only  deluding  them,  and  bad 
laid  a  deep  plan  for  ensnaring  the  club 
— which  Gammon  had  early  seen 
through,  and  endeavoured  to  defeat. 
A  little  circumstance  which  happened 
some  two  or  three  days  afterwards, 
seemed  to  corroborate  the  truth  of  at 
least  a  portion  of  his  statements — viz. 
eight  prosecutions  for  bribery  were 
brought  against  some  members  of  the 
Quaint  Club:  and  on  their  hastily 
assembling  to  consult  upon  so  startling 
an  incident,  one  still  more  so  came  to 
light ; — five  leading  members  were 
not  to  be  found.  Writs  in  actions  for 
penalties  of  £500  each,  were  on  the 
same  day  served  upon—Barnabas 
Bloodsucic,  Smirk  Mudflint,  (other- 
wise called  the  Reverend  Smirk  Mud« 
fiint,)  Cephas  Woodlouse,  and— woe 
is  me  that  I  should  have  it  to  re- 
cord!— '*  OiLT  Gammon,  gentleman, 
one  of  the  attorneys  of  our  lord  the 
king,  before  the  king  himself,  at 
Westminster/'  The  amonnt  claimed 
from  him  was  L.4000 ;  from  Blood- 
suck  L.3000 ;  and  from  Mudfliot 
L.2500,  which  would,  alas,  have  alone 
absorbed  all  the  pew-rents  of  his  little 
establishment  for  one  hundred  years 
to  come,  if  his  system  of  moral  teach- 
ing should  so  long  live.  What  was 
the  consternation  of  these  gentlemen 
to  discover,  when  in  their  turn  they 
called  a  private  meeting  of  their  lead- 
ing friends,  that  one  of  them  also  was 
missing,  viz.  Judas  M*Do'em  !  More- 
over, it  was  palpable  that  amidst  an 
ominous  silence  and  calmness  on  the 
other  side — even  on  the  part  of  True 
Blue — the  most  guarded  and  syste- 
matic and  persevering  search  for  ev!*! 
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u  going  on;   and  with  all 
Gammon's  Belf-possession^  the  sudden 
sight  of  Mr  Crafty  stealthily  quitting 
tlw  hoQse  of  an  humhle  Yeliow  rotor, 
a  week  after  the  electicm^  ocoasioned 
him  somewhat  uckening  sensations. 
Gamflwn  was  not  nnacenstomed  to 
wnde  in  deep  waters  I  bat  these  were 
verfdeepl  However^  a  great  point 
bad  been  gdned.    Mr  Titmouse  was 
li.P.  for  Yatton;  and  Mr  Gammon 
had  maintained  his  credit   in  high 
quarterSf  where  he  stood  pledged  as  to 
Uie  result  of  the  election}    haying 
been  long  before  assured  that  every 
memberntumed  into  tiienew  Parlia* 
ment  was  worth  his  weight  in  gold. 
Sneh   were    the   tliougbts    passing 
throogh  the  acute  and  powerful  mind 
of  Gammon,  as  he  sate  late  one  night 
alone  at  Yatton»  Mr  Titmouse  having 
retired  to  his  bed-room  half  stupified 
with  Uquor,  and  anxious  to  complete 
matters  by  smoking  himself  to  sleep. 
The  wind  whistled  cheerlessly  round 
the  angle  of  the  Hall  in  which  was  si- 
tuated the  room  where  he  sate,  his 
leet  resting  on  the  fender,  his  arms 
foldedy  and  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  fire. 
Then  be  took  up  the  newspaper,  recent-. 
ly  arrived  from  towui  which  contain- 
ed a  report  of  his  speech  to  the  elec- 
tors at  the  close  of  the  poll ;  it  was 
the  organ  of  the  Whig  party — the 
Manung  Growl ;  and  its  leading  ar* 
tide  commented  in  very  encomiastic 
terms  upon  his  address,  <<  given  in  an- 
other part  of  the  paper."    His  soul 
heaved  with  disgust  at  the  thoughts  of 
Ins  own  dissimulation ; — ^'  Indepen- 
denee !"  ••  Purity  of  Election  1"  *•  Pub- 
He    Principle  I"  •'  Triumph  of  PriU' 
eiffie  !  "      **  Popuhtr    enthusiasm  1  ** 
**  Man  of  the  people!**  XooA,  thought 
he— engh— «<  TUmouse/  Is  represen-' 
taiion  an  utter  farce — a  mere  imagi' 
jsory  privilege  of  the  people?  If  not, 
what  but  public  swindlers  are  we  who 
proenre  the  return  of  such  idiots  as 
— .fkngh  I  Would  I  had  been  on  the 
other,*'— —He  rose,  sighed,  lit  his 
chamber   candle,    and    retired  "to* 
bed,  but  not  to  rest ;  for  he  spent 
several  hours  in  endeavouring  to  re- 
trace every  step  which  he  had  taken  in 
the  election — ^with  a  view  to  ascertain- 
ing how  far  it  could  be  proved  that  he 
hi^  legally  implicated  himself.     The 
position  in  which,  indeed,  he  and  those 
associated  with  him  in  the  election 
were  placed,  was  one  which  required 
Ids  most  anxious  consideration,  with 
a  view,  not  merely  to  the  retention  of 
the  seat  so  hardly  w on»  but  to  the 


tremendous  personal  liabilities  with 
which  it  was  sought  to  ^x  him.  The 
enquiries  which  he  instituted  into  the 
practices  which  he  had  been  led  to 
believe  prevailed  openly  upon  the 
other  side,  led  to  no  satisfactory  re- 
sults. If  the  enemy  had  bribed,  tiiey 
had  done  so  with  consummate  skiu 
and  caution.  Yet  he  chose  to  assume 
the  air  of  one  who  thought  otherwise ; 
and  gave  directions  for  writs  for  penal- 
ties to  be  forthwith  served  upon  Mr 
Parkinson,  Mr  Gold,  Mr  St  Aubyn, 
and  MrMilnthorpe— all  of  whom,  as  in- 
deed he  had  expected,  only  laughed  at 
him.  But  it  was  wofhliy  different  as  re- 
garded himself  and  his  friends :  for  be- 
fore Mr  Crafty  took  his  departure  from 
Yat^ton,  he  had  collected  a  body  of 
evidence  against  all  of  them,  of  the 
most  fearful  stringency  and  complete* 
ness.  In  fact.  Lord  de  la  Zouch  had 
determined  that,  if  it  cost  him  ten  thou* 
sand  pounds  more,  he  would  spare  no 
effort,  as  well  to  secure  the  seat  for  his 
son,  as  to  punish  those  who  had  been 
guilty  of  the  atrocious  practices  which 
had  been  revealed  to  him. 

Need  I  say  with  what  intense  in- 
terest, with  what  absorbing  anxiety, 
the  progress  of  this  contest  had  been 
watched   by  the   Aubreys?      From 
Lady  de  la  Zouch  and  other  friends, 
but  more  especially  from  Dr  Tatham, 
who  had  regularly  forwarded  the  True 
Blue,  and  also  written  firequent  and 
full  letters,  they  had  learned,  from  time 
to  time,  all  that  was  going  on.     Mr 
Aubrey  had  prepared  them  for  the 
adverse  issue  of  the  afiair;  he  had 
never  looked  for  anything  else ;  but 
could  he  or  any  of  them  feel  other- 
wise than  a  painful  and  indignant 
sympathy  with  the  little  Doctor,  on 
reading  his  account  of  the  gross  insult 
which  had  been  offered  to  him  at  the 
hustings?    Kate,  before  she  had  read 
'  half  of  it,  sprang  from  her  chair,  threw 
down  the  letter,  cried  bitterly,  then 
kissed  the  venerable  Doctor's  hand- 
writing, and  walked  to  and  fro,  flash- 
ing lightning  from  her  eyes,  as  her 
vivid  fancy  painted  to  her  with  pain- 
ful distinctness  that  scene  of  wanton 
and  brutal  outrage,  on  one  of  the  most 
gentle,  bemevolent,   and  spotless  of 
God's  creatures,  whose  name  was  as- 
sociated in  aU  their  minds,  with  every 
thing  that  was  pious,  pure,  and  good 
i— indeed  they  were  all  powerfully  af- 
fected.    As  for  the  Reverend  Smirk 
Mudflint — "Presumptuous  wretch!** 
quoth  Kate,  as  her  flashing  eye  met 
tnat  of  her  brother;  and  be  felt  tliat 
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his  feelings,  like  her  own,  could  not 
he  expressed.  The  first  account  she 
received  of  the  outrage  perpetrated 
on  Delamere  was  in  the  columns  of 
the  True  Blue,  which  heing  publish . 
ed  that  eyening,  had  been  instantlj 
forwarded  to  town  by  Dr  Tatham. 
It  blanched  her  cheek ;  she  then  felt  a 
mist  coming  over  her  eyes— a  numb- 
ness— a  faintness  ensued,  and  she  san& 
upon  the  sofa,  and  swooned.  It  was 
a  long  while  after  she  had  recovered 
before  a  flood  of  tears  relieved  her 
excitement.  'Twas  no  use  disguising 
matters,  even  had  she  felt  so  disposed, 
before  those  who  felt  so  exquisite  and 
vivid  a  sympathy  with  her ;  and  who 
did  not  restrain  their  ardent  and  en- 
thusiastic expressions  of  admiration 
at  the  spirited  and  noble  manner  in 
which  Delamere  had  commenced  and 
carried  on  his  adventure.  At  whose 
.  instance^  and  to  please  whom,  had  it 
been  really  undertaken  ?  Kate*s  heart 
fluttered  intensely  at  the  l^are  notion 
of  seeing  him  again  in  Vivian  Street. 
He  would  come — she  felt — with  a  sort 
of  claim  upon  her! — And  he  made 
his  desired  and  dreadful  appearance 
some  days  afterwards,  quite  unexpect- 
edly. Kate  was  playing  on  the  piano, 
and  had  not  heard  his  knock ;  so  that 
he  was  actually  in  the  drawing-room 
before  she  was  aware  of  his  being  in 
London,  or  had  formed  the  slightest 
expectation  of  such  a  thing. 

**  Heavens,  Mr  Delamere  I — Is  it 
you  !*'  she  stammered,  rising  from  the 
piano,  her  face  having  suddenly  be- 
come pale. 

"Ay,  sweet  Kate — ^unless  I  am 
become  some  one  else,  as — the  r^ecU 
ed  of  Fa/to»"— he  replied  fondly,  as 
he  grasped  her  hands  fervently  in  his 
own,  and  led  her  to  the  sofa. 

"  Don't — don't — Mr  Delamere" — 
said  she  faintly,  striving  to  release 
one  of  her  hands,  which  she  instantly 
placed  before  her  eyes  to  conceal  her 
rising  and  violent  emotion.  Her 
brother  and  Mrs  Aubrey  considerately 
came  to  her  relief,  by  engaging  Dela- 
mere in  conversation.  He  saw  their 
object;  and  releasing  Miss  Aubrey, 
for  the  present,  from  his  attentions, 
soon  had  entered  into  a  long  and  very 
Animated  account  of  all  his  Yatton  do- 
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ings.     In  spite  of  herself,  as  it  were. 


Kate  drew  near  the  table,  and,  en- 
grossed with  interest,  listened,  and 
joined  in  the  conversation,  as  if  it  had 
not  been  actually  Delamere  who  was 
sitting  beside  her.— He  made  Tory 
light  of  the  little  accident  of  the 
wounded  lip— but  as  he  went  on.  Rate 
looked  another  way,  her  eyes  obstructed 
with  tears,  and  her  very  heart  yearning 
towards  him.  "  Oh,  Mr  Delamere  I" 
—she  suddenly  and  vehemently  ex- 
claimed— •*  what  wretches  they  were 
to  use  you  so!" — and  then  blushed 
scarlet.  Shortly  afterwards  Mr  Au- 
brey went  down-stairs  tofeteh  up  one 
of  Doctor  Tatham's  letters  for  a  parti- 
cular purpose;  and— what  will  my  lady 
readers  say  ?— I— I— in  fact,  it  is  use- 
less mincingmatters,— Delamere,  who 
was  sitting  next  to  Kate,  thought  that 
no  time  was  like  the  present — she 
never  looked  so  beautiful — he  threw 
his  arms  round  her,  and  kissed  her 
white  forehead  half  a  dozen  times 

**  Pie,  He,  Mr  Delamerol"  said  Mrs 
Aubrey,  slightly  colouring,  but  not 
with  a  very  angry  air—"  are  these  the 
tricks  you  have  learned  at  Yatton  ?" 

"  Pray,  Mr  Delamere— I  beg— L 
entreat  of  you— <fo«7"— quoth  Kate^ 
striving  vehemently  to  detach  his  arms 
from  her  waist,  which  she  barely  suc- 
ceeded iu  doing  before  her  brother  re- 
entered the  room.  The  faces  of  all 
three  of  them  burned  like  fire— and  if 
Aubrey  suspected  any  thing,  he  said 
nothing,  but  was  soon  engaged  with 
the  letter  he  had  gone  in  quest  of. 

"  Well-see  if  I'm  not  M.P.  for 
Yatton,  yet"— said  Delamere,  with  a 
confident  air,  just  before  he  rose  to 
go— «  and  that  within  a  few  w^ks, 
too ;   and  then** 

'*  Don't  be  too  sure  of  that,'*  said 
Aubrey  gravely. 

"  Sure  ?  I've  no  more  doubt  of  it," 
replied  Del  a  mere  briskly,  ''than  I  have 
of  our  now  being  in  Vivian  Street— if 
there  be  the  slightest  pretence  to  fair- 
ness in  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Why,  upon  my  honour, 
we've  got  no  fewer  than  eleven  dis- 
tinct, unequivocal*' 

''  If  election  committees  are  to  be 
framed  of  such  people  as  appear  to 
have  been  returned" —     •      ♦      « 
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THE  DOUBRAUNEE  EMPIRE. 


What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word 
Dourrauneef  Why  is  the  Afighan 
territory  denominated  hyits  present 
ruler,  and  by  the  London  Gazette^  the 
Donrraunee  empire?  That  question 
is  sooQ  answered.  The  Donrraunees 
happen  to  be  the  ascendant  tribe 
amoogst  the  Affghans*  and  have  been 
so  for  a  century ;  and  Affghanistan  is 
called  after  them  by  the  same  synec- 
doche under  which  Great  Britain  is 
called  England.  The  contest  for  su- 
premacy lies,  and  has  always  lain,  be- 
tveen  the  Donrraunees  and  the  Ghil- 
jies.  In  the  reign  of  onr  Queen  Anne^ 
and  early  in  that  of  George  I.»  this 
hitter  tribe  predominated :  they  made 
a  conquest  of  Persia ;  and  it  required 
nothing  less  than  a  sanguinary  Napo- 
leon like  Nadir  Shah«  himself  an  usurp- 
er, to  terminate  this  Affghan  posses- 
sion of  the  Persian  throne.  Thisman^ 
a  mere  adventurer,  but  who  had  pru- 
dently married  a  Persian  princess* 
fiercely  retah'ated  :  Affghanistan  it- 
self, Donrraunees  and  Ghi^jies  alike, 
conquerors  and  conquered,  all  cronch- 
ed  beneath  his  iron  mace.  But  in  the 
year  1747  he  was  assassinated;  and 
after  the  Asiatic  fashion,  where  all  de- 
pends on  personal  qualities,  every 
thing  from  India  to  the  frontiers  of 
Turkey  recoiled  into  its  former  insu- 
lation, and  Affghanistan  sprang  back 
into  sudden  vigour.  But  the  Affghan 
contingent  in  Nadir's  army,  whose 
dangerous  superiority  in  their  master's 
favour  had  in  fact  caused  his  assas- 
sination, happened  to  be  so  composed 
as  to  throw  a  great  overbalance  into 
the  Affghan  tribe  of  the  Donrraunees. 
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This  good  fortune  was  improved  by 
the  accident,  that  a  young  chiefltain  at 
that  time  commanded  them,  Ahmed 
Shah,  who  far  outran  all  his  Affghan 
competitors  in  talents  and  the  spirit 
of  enterprise.  He  fought  his  way 
through  the  midst  of  the  mutinous 
Persian  camp  ;  marched  back  to  Aff- 
ghanistan; by  singular  and  critical 
good-luck  intercepted  a  treasure  con- 
voy then  on  its  road  from  Delhi  to 
Nadir ;  caused  himself  to  be  crowned 
king  at  Candahar;  led  his  armies  to 
Indian  conquests ;  fought  two  of  the 
most  memorable  battles  in  the  annals 
of  Hindostan  against  that  great  Mar.^ 
hatta  confederacy  which,  in  a  dozen 
years  after,  became  the  capital  enemy 
of  British  India  ;  left  the  Affghan 
throne  to  his  son  ;  and,  by  succession 
from  him,  to  a  grandson,  whom  the 
English  for  thirty  years  have  feared 
as  a  menacing  enemy,  supported  as  a 
suppliant,  and  restored  as  a  sovereign. 
The  result  is,  that  from  his  coronation 
in  1747  to  this  day,  short  of  a  century 
by  little  more  than  six  years,  there  has 
never  been  wanting  a  Donrraunee  king- 
dom four  times  as  large  as  France,  nor 
a  great  king  bearing  the  title  of  the 
Donrraunee  Shah,  who  is  by  much  the 
most  potent  monarch  in  Southern 
Asia. 

Let  US  now  take  a  flying  view  of 
this  great  Donrraunee  kingdom,  under 
the  two  heads  of  Geographical  Posi- 
tion, and  Quality  and  General  Con- 
dition of  its  Population. 

I.  The  best  way  of  impressing  on  the 
mind  a  general  idea  of  Southern  Asia 
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in  the  distribution  of  its  great  empires, 
both  as  to  succession  and  proportion^ 
is  to  conceive  the  entire  continent^ 
from  the  Mediterranean  shore  of  Asia 
Minor  to  the  Eastern  shore  of  China« 
bisected  into  two  great  chambors 
pretty  nearly  equal.  And  by  what 
bisector?  By  the  river  Indus;  in  all 
respects,  except  breadth  of  diffusion 
and  popular  sanctity,  the  mightiest  of 
Indian  rivers.  In  a  gross  general 
way,  each  of  these  two  halves  or 
bisections  may  be  taken  as  measuring 
across,  from  west  to  east,  about  three 
thousand  mller;  and  each  may  be 
subdivided  into  three  realms.  Of  the 
eastern  half,  we  need  not  say  more 
than  this :— that,  reserving  1 200  miles 
for  Hindostan,  there  will  remain  1600 
unequally  divisible  betw^n  th6  Bur« 
mese  regions  and  China.  But  the 
Astern  half)  the  eis-Indus  half,  admits 
of  a  pretty  equal  subdivision  into  three 
great  empires,  of  a  thousand  miles 
each  if  measured  across  from  east  to 
west,  vi«.-— Asiatic  Turkey  in  the  first 
place,  Persia  next,  and  thirdly,  Aff-* 
rhanistan.  Tratersing  these  empires 
in  the  latitude  of  Constantinople, 
from  which  we  will  suppose  the  mea- 
surement to  start-^that  is,  from  about 
41  of  north  latitude— it  will  be  found 
that  the  distance  across  is  about  nine 
hundred  miles  for  each  empire.  In  a 
more  southern  latitude,  where  the 
degrees  of  longitude  expand,  the 
dbtanee  will,  of  oonrse,  be  more. 
And,  if  we  were  to  take  Major  Ren* 
nell*s  allowance  of  one-sixth  additional 
for  the  winding  of  roads,  the  result 
would  be  still  further  increased.  But 
we  will  confine  ourselves  to  the  lati- 
tudewe  have  mentioned,  and  to  the 
mere  horizontal  distance,  '*  as  the  crow 
flies.'* — First,  then,  to  begin  with  Asi- 
atic Turkey,  we  will  find  that  Mount 
Ararat — ^which  is  but  about  twenty- 
five  miles  to  the  east  of  the  bound- 
ary line  between  Turkey  and  Persia, 
so  that  popularly  It  may  be  taken  for 
that  boundary,  and  which  is  so  near 
to  the  latitude  of  Constantinople,  as  in 
a  gross  popular  way  to  be  coincident 
.  with,  that  latitude — is  in  the  longitude 
of  44  £ . ,  whilst  Constantinople  is  in  29. 
This givesadifferenceof  fifteen  degrees 
of  longitude  as  the  distance  between 
Constantinople  and  Ararat,  and,  con- 
sequently, as  the  breadth  of  Asiatic 
Turkey  in  that  part  where  it  is  nar- 
rowest.—  IL  .Starting  from  Ararat 
in  longitude  44|  ire  shall  find  that  the 
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longitude  of  59  coincides  with  the  bi- 
secting line  of  that  desert  which  forms 
the  western  frontier  of  Afighanistan, 
and,  for  that  reason,  the  eastern  fron- 
tier of  Pensia.  This  again  gives 
fifteen  degrees   of  longitude   to  the 

breadth  of  Persia III.  As  the  Indus, 

which  forms  the  true  natural  eastern 
boundary  of  Cabulor  Affghanistan,lie8 
chiefly  in  the  longitude  of  72(,  this 
Will  give  about  IS}  degrees  to  Aff. 
ghanistan.  But  if  we  were  to  include 
Cashmere,  and  other  places  to  the  east 
of  the  Indus,  which  have  been  repeat- 
edljr  united  with  Afighanistan  io  a 
political  sense  by  conquest,  the  total 
extent  from  east  to  west  would  be 
from  15  to  16  degrees.  But  this  ar- 
rangement we  reject,  both  for  political 
considerations  of  the  future,  which 
make  the  resumption  of  Cashmere 
impossible,  (unless  by  Britbh  conces- 
sion,) and  because  we  began  by 
adopting  the  river  Indus  aa  the  capital 
bisecting  line  for  the  two  great  cham« 
bers  of  South  Asia ;  and,  aa  a  conse- 
quence of  that  adoption,  we  assumed 
it  to  be  the  eastern  boundary  for  Aff- 
ghanistan.  It  is  true,  that  this  breadth 
of  18}  degrees,  applies  to  the  northern 
part  of  Afighanistan,  about  Herat ;  to 
the  south  of  which  dty  the  boundary 
line  continues  to  trend  westerly,  so 
as  to  gun  upon  Persia,  and  to  increase 
the  breadth  of  Affghanistan,  through 
a  space  of  400  miles.  But  as  this 
excess  does  no  more  than  compensate 
the  defect  still  further  to  the  south, 
where  Kerman  usurps  upon  Affghan- 
istan in  its  provinces  of  Sweestann 
and  Beloochtstan,  [the  Oedrotia  of 
Alexander,]  we  shall  assume  that, 
when  integrated,  by  applying  its  ex- 
cesses and  gatient  parts  to  the  filling 
up  of  its  re'enirant  angles,  Affghanis- 
tan presents  us  evfn  now,  when  shorn 
•  of  its  eastern  conquests,  with  a  solid 
quadrangular  mass  measuring  850 
miles  acrosain  any  direction  whatever. 
Cashmere,  and  the  other  Indian  de- 
pendencies of  Affghanistan  to  the  south 
of  Cashmere,  constituted,  not  per- 
haps quite  one-third  part,  but  cer- 
tainly three-eleventh  part8»  of  the 
Dourraunee  empire.  These  are  gone. 
But  Bulkhan  to  the  north,  and  ^oo- 
chistan  to  the  south,  are  not  gone. 
They  are  permanent  dependencies  of 
the  Affghan  throne.  So  that,  north 
andaouUi,  this  vast  extent  of  Affghan- 
istan remains  unimpaired ;  whilst 
east  and  west,  reckoning  upon  forty 
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or  fiftj  miles  of  the  desert,  which 
ivery  where  rans  down  the  western 
froDtisr  of  AffghADistan>  (and  which, 
Xfom  the  position  of  Herat,  is  so  much 
oesrer  home  for  the  armies  of  this  land 
than  of  its  enemy  Persia,)  we  are,  upon 
the  whole,  entitled  to  assume  a  territory 
of  600  miles  square  as  «till  composing 
this  great  Afighan  empire,  the  third 
in  meeession  of  those  Test  Mahometan 
ststos  whieh  fill  the  western  ohamher 
or  biaeetion  of  Southern  Asia. 

In  this  roTiew  the  main  ohjeot  is 
properly  to  settle  and  determine  the 
idea  of  Perna :  because,  if  this  (which 
forms  the  central  state  of  the  three) 
be  onee  fixed  in  its  true  position,  then 
it  will  assign  proper  boundarief ,  by  a 
mere  consequence  or  corollary,  to  the 
other  two.  But  it  is  singular  that  in 
sll  ages  a  misconception  has  taken 
potiesnon  of  men's  minds  with  regard 
to  Persia;  and  a  miscenception  in 
both  directions ; — one  giflng  it  too 
vettem  a  tendency  by  a  thousand 
milei,  the  other  too  eastern  a  tendency 
by  the  same  excess.  Gibbon  it  was 
who  fint  mado  himself  merry  with  the 
error  upon  this  point  of  our  simple 
forefathers,  the  Crusaders.  That  those 
men  should  have  made  the  blunder, 
who  fought  for  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and 
wept  about  the  foot  of  the  Cross,  na* 
turally  gave  a  zest  to  his  merriment 
which  made  the  Joke  too  good  to  be 
eooeealed.  Meantime,  we  will  un- 
dertake to  show,  that  in  these  days  of 
general  knowledge  as  to  mere  facts, 
and  even  in  literary  quarters,  a  worse 
binoder  (because  resting  on  no  sha- 
dow of  an  obsolete  troth)  is  daily 
propsgated  by  our  Journals  upon  this 
very  subject  of  Persia^  The  mistake 
of  our  martial  fathers,  at  the  time  of 
the  first  crusade,  was  this :  so  erro- 
aeotts  (but  rather,  we  ought  to  say,  so 
soperanauated)  was  their  Asiatic 
geography,  that  they  fancied  Persia 
to  commence  from  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  Bospfiorus  and  the  Dardanelles. 
Their  simple  notion  was,  that  imme- 
diately on  swimming  across  the  Hel- 
lespont, or  taking  a  boat  across  the 
PropoBtis,  they  would  find  themselves 
io  Persia.  It  Is  undeniable  that  they 
</'Vf  make  this  mistake.  Circumstan- 
ces, it  is  well  known,  led  the  first 
erosadevs  to  march  overland  through 
Asia  Minor ;  in  which  there  was  al- 
ready established  a  formidable  king- 
dom of  Turks,  having  its  capital  at 
Iconiun.    This  was  the  fint  Maho« 


metan  ground  which  their  ftet  touch- 
ed, and  personal  experience  soon  reo* 
tifled  their  error.  But  up  to  Constan- 
tinople their  error  had  boon,  to  expect 
sceptred  descendants  from  Cvrus,  at 
all  events  Persia)  if  not  Persians,  on 
their  first  landing  in  Asia  Minor, 
The  fact  is  as  Qibbon  states  ;  but  so 
far  from  argning  that  gross  ignorance 
whieh  he  holds  out  as  the  moral  of  the 
anecdote  and  the  sting  of  the  jest,  it 
is  interesting  the  other  way — as  show* 
ing  that  an  education  in  some  degree 
clsAsical  must  have  been  giren  to  the 
aristocracy  of  western  Europe ;  els* 
why  should  they  have  anticipated  a 
eondition  of  things  that  was  never 
true  except  from  Cyrus  to  the  last 
Darius?— 'that is,  from  Pislstratus and 
Solon  (555  B.  C.)  to  Alexander  of 
Macedon(898B.  C.)  Unacquainted 
with  this  classical  interval  of  21hl 
years,  (which  precisely  comprehends 
every  glory  of  Greece,  martial  or  in* 
tellectual,)  what  reason  could  they 
have  had  for  antieipating  a  Persian 
population  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Hellespont,  rather  than  a  Scythian,  of 
Turkish,  or  Mameluke  ? 

Thus  far  there  was  an  error  in  the 
Crusaders;  but  not  the  gross  one 
which  Gibbon  seems  to  think.  On 
the  other  hand,  contrasted  with  this 
pardonable  oversight  in  our  pious  an* 
cestors,  notice  the  egregious  blunder 
perpetrated  daily  by  our  modem  newa- 
pspcrs.  In  one  of  those  mercenary 
annunciations,  which  it  would  be  in- 
vidious to  connect  with  any  individual 
name,  since  the  disgrace  belongs  to 
the  modem  ussge  of  literature,  not  to 
the  special  publisher  and  author,  who 
do  but  practise  an  artifice  of  sdf-pm* 
tection,  a  particular  book  of  travels  is 
"pufi^ed,"  as  deriving  a  seasonable  in- 
terest from  its  bearing  on  the  current 
csmpaigns  in  Affghanistan.  What» 
then,  is  the  particular  seat  of  these 
travels?  Hear  it,  ye  insulted  crasa^ 
dbrs:  it  is  Mesopotamia  and  Curdis- 
tan — viz.  the  country  lying  about  the 
headsof  the  Euphrates  and  the  Araxes, 
and  the  country  that  lies  directly  be*^ 
tween  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris. 
Now,  an  English  traveller  in  Mesopo- 
tamia might  happen  at  a  particular 
moment  (but  in  these  days  not  rery 
probably)  to  be  next  neighbour,  la  a 
series  of  Englishmen,  to  those  at  Ca^ 
bul  or  Ghuzni ;  but  upon  the  same 
principle  as  the  people  of  Clew  Bay,  • 
in  the  county  of  Iftayo,  esteem  T 
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selves  next  door  neighbours  to  the  peo- 
ple in  New  York :  there  is  certainly 
no  resident  hooseholder  between 
them;  nothing  bnt  three  thousand 
square  miles  of  water*  And  the  Me- 
sopotamian  traveller  would  find  only  a 
part  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  the  entire 
mass  of  Persia,  one  thousand  miles 
across,  lying  between  him  and  Herat ; 
which,  after  all,  is  but  the  very  west- 
ernmost city  of  Affghanistan,  and 
still  removed  from  the  English  tents 
by  four  or  %se  hundred  miles. 

'*  It  is  a  far  cry  to  Lochawe  :**  and 
that  man  must  have  strong  ears  who 
could  catch  the  roll  of  the  English 
drums  from  the  ramparts  of  Gbuzni, 
or  their  trumpets  from  Kelaut  in  Be< 
loochistan.  It  is  true  that  Affghanis- 
tan  has  been  connected  often  with 
Persia  as  the  eastern  limb  of  its  em- 
pire. But  those  days  are  gone ;  and 
since  1747,  Persia  and  Affghanistan 
have  been  thoroughly  independent 
empires. 

Here,  therefore,  we  see  a  modem 
blunder  and  vagueness  of  conception 
as  to  Persia,  wide  of  the  truth  by  1500 
miles,  to  balance  Mr  Gibbon's  blunder 
of  the  Crusaders.  On  the  one  side> 
the  old  superannuated  idea  of  the  Per- 
sian empire,  as  extended  by  Gyms, 
misled  the  Crusaders  into  a  translation 
of  this  idea  too  westerly.  On  the 
other  hand,  from  the  remoteness  of 
Affghanistan,  and,  till  1797>  its  want 
of  relation  to  ourselves,  like  a  star  too 
deeply  immersed  within  the  sun*s 
rays,  it  was  confounded  with  the  great 
orb  of  Persia ;  and  thus  a  traveller  as 
yet  to  the  west  of  the  western  limit  of 
Persia,  is  actually  advertised  as  in 
some  mysterious  way  connected  with 
objects  lying  five  hundred  miles  be- 
yond its  eastern  limit.  Nothing  but 
the  very  wildest  ideas  of  Persia,  as  if 
it  filled  up  the  whole  interspace  be- 
tween the  Mediterranean  archipelago 
and  India,  could  have  connected  toge- 
ther Mesopotamia  and  Candahar 
through  the  imaginary  link  of  Persia* 
We  will,  therefore,  here  suggest  to 
any  person  wishing  either  to  form  or 
to  communicate  a  just  notion  of  this 
kingdom,  so  important  from  its  posi- 
tion both  to  modem  and  ancient  his- 
tory, the  following  elementary  prin- 
ciple :— The  tme,  central  idea  of  Per- 
sia, applying  to  all  ages  alike,  is  this* 
that  it  is  the  country  stretched  out 
from  the  southern  shore  of  the  Cas- 
pian to  the  Persian  Gul£  Within  these 


limits  let  the  eye  look  for  all  that  has 
ever  been  Persia  in  any  age.  Within 
these  limits  lies  whatever  has  continu- 
ed to  be  Persia  under  all  revolutions. 
The  rest  to  the  left  and  to  the  right 
might  come  and  go  ;  bnt  this  con- 
necdng  tablet  between  the  Caspian 
and  the  Persian  Gulf,  has  always  con- 
tained the  trae  nucleus  of  this  most 
famous  and  most  ancient  of  empires. 
Let  the  reader  represent  to  himself  a 
vast  pavilion,  stretched,  as  regards  its 
basis,  upon  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  hav- 
ing its  head  or  apex  coincident  with 
the  southem  shore  of  the  Caspian. 
Such  a  tent  will  naturally  widen  a 
little  as  it  descends  to  the  south  ;  bat 
any  expansions  beyond  what  naturally 
belong  to  the  necessities  of  the  figure, 
he  may  regard  as  accidental  and  colla- 
teral awnings  of  the  great  imperial 
Savilion — ^the  variable  adjuncts  of  a 
xed  centre.  This  fixed  centre  of  the 
pavilion  is  Persia.  And  the  proof 
lies  in  these  two  facts:  1.  That  no 
province  has  ever  given  name  to  this 
empire — Assyria^  Media,  Persia,  Par- 
thia,  or  again  Persia — ^which  does  not 
lie  within  this  range  as  now  defined; 
viz.  a  range  widening  like  a  pavilion 
from  the  Caspian  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 
2.  And  that  of  all  the  great  cities 
which  have  ever  surmounted  this 
great  empire  as  its  capital,  not  one 
can  be  mentioned  whicn  did  not  lie 
within  the  same  exact  compass,  ex- 
cepting, perhaps,  that  Ecbatana  lay  a 
very  little  to  the  west  of  it.  As  to 
the  cities  generally,  there  has  been  a 
summer  capital  advancing  northwards 
to  catch  the  Caspian  breezes,  and  a 
winter  capital  to  the  south.  Thus,  in 
our  own  days,  we  see  Teheraun  for 
the  summer,  Ispahaun  for  the  winter 
residence;  Ecbatana  (the  present 
Hamadan)  for  the  summer,  Susa  for 
the  winter;  Rhages,  or  1^^,  to  the 
north,  Persepolis  to  the  south.  These 
and  any  other  cities  that  could  be 
mentioned  as  in  any  age  capitals  of 
Persia,  fall  within  the  limits  here  as- 
signed to  Persia.  As  to  the  provinces 
that  have  successively  given  name  to 
the  collective  empire.  Major  Rennell 
justly  observes,  (^Geography  of  JHin- 
doMtan) — that  it  is  the  self-same  em- 
pire which  was  first  of  all  known  to 
us  by  the  name  of  Assyria,  from  a 
province  on  the  north-east  quarter  of 
the  Tigris ;  next  (but  after  a  period 
of  division  into  several  smaller  colla- 
teral kingdoms)  was  re-absorbed  into 
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nQitjr  under  the  name  of  Media,  (a 
vast  province  still  farther  to  the  eaatj 
and  more  central ;)  thirdly,  that  be- 
came known  to  the  Greeks  by  the 
name  of  Persia,  a  mountainous  region 
of  the  south,  answering  to  the  modem 
Farsitan  ;  fourthly*  that  for  nearly 
500  years,  bisected  by  the  birth  of 
Christ,  was  overshadowed  by  Por- 
thiot  and  took  the  name  of  Farthia, 
a  martial  district  at  the  south-east 
angle  of  the  Caspian ;  then  again  re- 
sumed its  old  name  of  Persia  to 
western  nations,  though  a  name  un- 
kDown  to  the  East.  But  whatever 
might  be  the  prevalent  name, 
the  kingdom  indicated  has  always 
been  the  same  ;  viz.  that  section  of 
land  measured  downwards  from  the 
base  line  of  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the 
Persian  Gulf.  All  the  vast  cities  that 
through  twenty-six  centuries  have 
erested  this  great  monarchy ;  all  the 
provinces  that  have  given  it  a  name, 
are  found  gathered  within  this  "bioch 
of  land**  (to  borrow  an  American 
phrase)  which  we  have  indicated. 
Babylon,  indeed,  lies  too  westerly  to 
fall  within  it;  but  then  this  never  was 
the  capital,  in  a  ceremonial  sense,  for 
the  federal  empire.  It  was  such  for 
one  of  those  independent  kingdoms 
which  branched  out  from  the  ruins  of 
Persia,  under  Sardanapalus,  when  de« 
nominated  Assyria.  But  that  paren- 
thesis, as  we  may  call  it,  lasted  only 
for  two  centuries ;  and  in  555  B.C.* 
when  Cyrus  re-established  the  unity 
of  the  empire^  under  the  name  of  his 
little  patrimonii  kingdom,  Persia^ 
Babylon  was  retained  as  a  capital, 
probably  upon  this  consideration,  that, 
having  carried  the  empire  westwards 
hj  a  thousand  miles,  he  felt  the  want 
of  some  apparent  depositary  for  the 
confluence  of  public  business,  more 
westerly  and  central  than  the  old  ca- 
pitals to  the  eastward.  The  very 
same  reason  in  virtue  under  the  suc- 
cessors of  Cyrus — viz.  the  extension 
of  the  empire  eastwards  into  India — 
would  create  a  corresponding  argu- 
ment for  restoring  the  equipoise  by 
capitals  in  the  generid  centre.  But 
under  the  successors  of  Alexander, 
Persia  recoiled  into  her  old  linuts  east 
of  Ararat  and  the  Tigris ;  which 
limits,  as  regards  the  west,  she  has 
never  again  transcended. 

Parsaing  onr  course  to  the  east, 
about  360  mUes  beyond  the  eastern, 
most  angle  of  the  Caspian,  we  come 


to  a  desert.  This  desert  runs  down 
from  north  to  south,  so  as  to  form  a 
most  effectual  boundary  line  for  the 
third  great  region  of  South  Asia; 
viz.  Affghanistan.  In  one  part,  upon 
its  northern  quarter,  this  desert  is  tra- 
versed by  a  narrow  isthmus  of  culti- 
vated land,  connecting  it  with  north- 
em  Persia.  But,  generally  speakings 
there  cannot  be  a  more  firmly  drawn, 
nor  a  more  regular  boundary  line,  than 
the  desert  forms  for  Affghanistan  on 
the  west.  On  the  east,  the  boundary 
is  equally  determined;  viz.  the  river 
Indus.  Affghanistan,  along  its  whole 
extent  from  north  to  south,  is  aocom- 

{»anied  by  this  vast  river,  which  of 
ate  years  was  found  to  throw  a  body 
of  water  into  the  sea  equal  to  four 
times  the  delivery  of  the  Ganges,  un- 
der corresponding  circumstances  as  to 
rain.  In  a  wide  political  sense^that 
is,  taking  the  word  Affghanistan  to 
represent,  not  the  region  native  to  the 
race  called  Afighans,but  the  aggregate 
kingdom  formed  out  of  this  regiout 
and  its  conquests-— ia  that  sense,  Aff- 
ghanistan, at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  had  become  an  immense 
monarchy.  Early  in  this  century,  and 
in  particular  at  the  time  of  Mr  £U 
phinstone*s  visit  in  quality  of  English 
Envoy,  it  was  by  much  the  most  po* 
tent  of  all  Asiatic  states ;  and,  if  we 
except  China,  the  largest  under  one 
sceptre.  Mr  Elphinstone,  in  those 
days,  computed  its  breadth  from  north 
to  south  at  nine  hundred  and  ten 
miles,  its  length  from  west  to  east  at 
nearly  twelve  hundred.  And  when 
we  add,  that  in  the  whole  world  there 
is  not  so  compact  an  empire,  it  will  be 
easy  to  judge  how  potent  a  neighbour 
we  have  before  us  in  all  time  coming. 
It  is  now  shorn  of  its  latest  conquests ; 
it  is  therefore  diminished  in  magni. 
tude,  and  by  nearly  one-third  ;  but 
by  that  very  misfortune  its  compact- 
ness is  improved. 

"  At  present,  no  doubt,  Affghanistan 
has  retired  within  her  natural  limits  ; 
nor  will  she  ever  again  overflow  those 
limits,  in  consequence  of  having  been 
at  length  brought  face  to  face  with  a 
great  power  at  the  summit  of  civili- 
zation. But  it  marks  strongly  the 
trivial  interest  directed  until  lately  to 
Asiatic  affairs,  and  the  consequent 
vagneness  of  the  ideas  applied  to  such 
questions  as  matters  of  geographical 
or  historic  knowledge,  that  until  re- 
eently,  for  the  whole  world  of  Chris- 
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tendoiDt  AffghanisUn  had  no  separate 
czbtonce.  In  the  popular  mind  there 
wai  no  distinct  place  assigned  to  this 
eountrjf  as  there  was  to  its  neighbours 
right  and  left  And  it  is  an  unde- 
niable fact,  that  a  great  empire,  equal 
(as  we  repeat)  to  France  taken  four 
times  over*  had  not  any  one  aggregate 
name  in  our  geographies,  nor  any  re« 
oogniaed  existence  in  our  political 
speculations.  i 

What*  then,  is  the  proper  and  coU 
leotiTO  name  of  this  great  empire? 
Ito  aboriginal  name*  if  that  can  be 
recoTered?  For  the  present  conven- 
tional  name  of  "  Donrraunee empire** 
is  founded  (as  we  ha?e  explained) 
upon  an  accident,  and  upon  an  aed- 
dent  that  might  easily  be  effaced ;  viz. 
That  the  particular  tribe  of  Dourrau- 
nees  had  received  a  military  organi- 
tation  from  the  robber  king  of  Persia* 
Nadir ;  that  this  organized  body  had 
benefited  by  unusual  experience  du- 
ring Nadir  s  intasion  of  Hindostan } 
that  upon  this  experience,  a  sudden 
revolationary  opportunity  opened  | 
that  this  opportunity  happened  to  be 
improved  by  an  aspiring  young  leader 
of  talent ;  and  finally*  that  this  young 
leader*  in  the  very  crisis  of  his  at- 
tempt, was  so  fortunate  as  to  capture 
a  great  Indian  treasure.  Now*  it  is 
evident  that  sueh  a  confluence  of 
prosperous  accidents  could  not  con* 
tinue  to  operate  in  favour  of  the  same 
tribe.  Tne  royal  family*  as  belong- 
ing to  the  Dourraunee  tribe,  can  doubt- 
less do  much  (as  they  have  done)  to 
maintain  for  the  tribe  that  supremacy 
by  art  which  originally  was  due  to 
luck*  improved  by  energy.  And  in 
a  rebellion*  about  fbrty  years  ago*  the 
Ohiljies  were  again  beaten  by  the 
Dourraunees.  But  still  the  silent  re- 
volutions of  things  are  counterwork- 
ing all  efforts  of  man.  One  tribe 
grows  steadily  in  the  darkness ;  and 
another,  with  all  the  countottance  of 
the  court*  may  dwindle  in  the  broad 
annshlne.  A  new  name  may  be  de* 
rived  from  some  inauguration  of  a 
great  era  in  1847*  as  this  present 
name  was  derived  (torn  snch  ato  era  in 
1747.  The  question  will  then  arise» 
both  at  home  and  abroad*  what  is  the 
true  original  name*  recalling  to  the 
mind  no  factious  symbol  of  strife  and 
partisanship*  but  that  patriarchal  love 
of  elder  days*  which  sought  to  gather 
all  as  brothers  and  as  equals  under 
the  unity  of  a  common  appeUation* 


Is  there*  then*  any  such  name  for  Aff» 
ghanistan  ?  This  name  of  Affghanis- 
tan  is  Persic*  and  not  recognized  by 
the  Affghan  people.  But  is  there  a 
native  vernacular  name  for  the  whole 
eonntry->-not  derived  from  foreigners  ? 

Mr  Elphiostone*  whose  opportu- 
nities of  enquiry  were  great*  says  that 
there  is  not.  But  we*  with  submis- 
sion to  his  far  superior  knowledge  of 
the  case*  would  venturo  to  suggest 
that  there  is.  The  language  which 
all  Affgban  tribes  alike  converse  in 
forms  a  common  connecting  bond* 
and  seems  therefore  to  present  a  basia 
for  such  a  name.  What  language  is 
that  ?  The  Pushtoo.  No  other  lan« 
guage  is  spoken  by  any  of  them  as  a 
native  and  appropriate  language; 
though  many*  by  way  of  accompliah- 
ment*  telk  Persic :  no  other  nation 
bnt  themselves  use  this  language  as  a 
traditional  legacy  from  their  ances- 
tors. The  two  circles  of  the  language 
and  the  people  coincide  with  each 
other.  Mere  nature*  one  may  sup- 
pose, would  force  upon  the  Afighan* 
under  any  movement  of  anger  or 
pride*  the  necessity  of  collecting  his 
whole  nation  into  one  representetive 
expression*  drawn  from  any  feature 
whatsoever  in  which  they  all  agreed, 
were  it  even  a  mean  feature,  much 
more  from  one  so  elevated  as  language. 
Mr  Elphinstone  himself  records  that 
a  number  of  chieftains  expressed  their 
sensibility  to  national  honour  by  say- 
ing* that  they  would  do  so  or  so  out 
of  regard  to  the  Pushtoowulle  or 
Affghan  usage.  The  land  of  the  Push- 
tewnee*  which  is  the  plural  of  Push- 
too, might  therefore*  we  conceive,  in 
default  of  a  better,  furnish  an  Affghan 
name  for  Affghanistan. 

In  searching*  therefore*  for  the 
limits  of  Affghanistan  proper*  we  may 
safely  rely  on  the  limits  of  the  Push- 
too language  as  our  guide ;  but  fer 
aggregate  Affghanistan,or  Afli^anistan 
in  its  poHtiecd  sense,  we  refer  the 
reader  to  the  map  of  Mr  Elphinstone* 
as  abstracted  by  him  fi*om  that  which 
had  been  Aramed*  with  great  official 
advanteges*  by  Lieut.  Macartney. 
For  the  purpose  of  bringing  under 
the  eye  what  is  primary,  to  the  exclu- 
aion  of  all  that  is  secondary  or  terti- 
ary* it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
very  smallness  of  the  map  is  iteelf  an 
advantage,  since  exactly  as  the  scale 
increaaes*  In  the  same  ratio  does  Its 
|K>wer  diminish  for  exhibiting  the  re- 
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latioos  of  figure  accurately ;  the  suc« 
cessive  parts  cannot  be  brought  under 
the  field  of  the  eye  simultaneously. 
One  feature  which  we  have  added  to 
this  map — a  feature^  l^oweyer^  not 
omitted,  but  elaborately  relieved  by 
shadow,  in  Lieut.  Macartney *8ori]^mc</ 
map  —  is  the  dotted  line  indicating 
the  direction  pursued  by  the  vast  al- 
pine range  of  the  Hindoo  Coosh  or 
Caucasus,  which  traverses  the  entire 
north  of  Afghanistan  from  west  to 
east,  after  which,  at  the  extreme 
north-east  point  of  the  Afighan  king- 
dom, as  then  existing,  viz.  the  north- 
east point  of  Cashmere,  the  Hindoo 
Coosa  unites  with  the  Himalaya 
range,  which  then  descends  rapidly  to 
the  south-east,  with  an  angle  like  that 
of  a  house  roof.  This  vast  mountain- 
ous range  had,  in  thosedays,  (1809-1 5, 
between  which  limits  Mr  Elphinstone 
wrote  and  published,)  recently  begun 
to  command  the  attention  which  the 
progress  of  geology  has  of  late  years 
attracted  to  all  similar  subjects.  From 
being  classed  with  the  Pyrenees, 
whose  highest  peaks  range  about 
twelve  thousand  feet — next  with  the 
Alps,  which  reach  an  altitude  of  fif- 
teen thousand — next  with  the  Andes, 
whose  extreme  elevation  was  popu- 
larly rated  at  twenty  thousand,  or  less 
than  four  English  miles,  the  loftiest 
sumnuts  of  the  Himalaya  range 
were  now  already  ranked  above  the 
Andes.  It  is  interesting,  however,  to 
see  how  strong  truths  always  throw 
out  that  mysterious  ante-dawn — that 
prelibation  of  the  full  daylight,  which, 
under  the  name  of  the  Zodiacal  light, 
perplexes  the  oriental  surveyor  of 
the  heavens  more  frequently  than  else- 
where. Already  a  suspicion — a  mis- 
giving rather  than  any  argumentative 
belief— was  beginning  to  gain  ground, 
that  these  ancient  brotherhoods  were 
far  a-head  of  the  Andes ;  and  in  a 
very  few  years  the  war  with  the 
Ghoorkees,  the  bravest  amongst  out 
Indian  enemies,  (except,  if  exception 
there  is,  the  people  of  Rohilcund,}  led 
US  into  the  very  aisles  of  those  vast 
natural  cathedrals,  by  carrying  us  into 
the  recesses  of  Nepaul.  It  was  then 
ascertained  definitively  that  twenty* 
six  and  even  twenty-seven  thousand 
feet,  five  clear  English  miles  of  per- 

Smdicular  ascent — whereas  Mont 
lane  b  not  quite  three,  and  the 
highest  of  the  Andes  not  quite  four- 
were  the  altitadei  attained  by  those 


'^  saintly'*  hills,  as  we  may  justly  call 
eminences  so  solemn  and  so  inacces- 
sible to  the  "  earth- sullying  wing  of 
mortality."  Now,  if  this  western  pro- 
longation of  the  Himalaya  range  had 
happened  to  coincide  with  the  political 
limits  of  Aflghanistan  to  the  north — as 
upon  the  west  and  east  sides,  the  na- 
tural boundaries  of  a  wilderness  and 
a  mighty  river  do  actually  coincide 
with  the  real  political  boundaries-* 
then  we  should  have  seen  the  very 
boldest  penciling  of  nature  for  defin* 
ing  the  outlines  of  this  country.  Or 
rather  it  might  be  called  the  chisel- 
ing of  nature ;  for  it  would  have  been 
indestructible  sculpture,  and  no  mere 
tracing  of  forms,  liable  to  obliteration. 
These  would,  then,  have  been  the  fol- 
lowing gigantic  barriers  for  deter- 
mining the  Affghan  patrimony,  and 
shutting  up  the  owners,  like  Basselas, 
in  a  beautiful  prison  : — On  the  east, 
running  almost  in  one  uniform  course 
nearly  south,  we  should  have  seen  the 
most  ample,  if  not  the  most  sacred  of 
Indian  rivers.  On  the  north,  a  pro- 
cess of  the  Himalaya,  the  Caucasus  of 
the  east,  and  far  more  colossal  than 
its  brother  in  the  west.  Along  the 
entire  margin  of  the  west,  cutting  it 
off  from  Persia  as  with  a  ploughshare 
of  interdict,  would  have  run,  as  in 
fact  it  does  run,  the  desert.  And 
finally,  on  the  south,  with  one  single 
political  absorption  of  Beloochistan, 
for  effecting  the  arrondiasement  of  the 
ring  fence,  would  have  run  the  In- 
dian  ocean.  The  ocean,  the  desert, 
the  Hindoo  Coosh,  the  Indus — what 
more  would  a  man  wish  for,  or  an  en- 
chanter promise,  as  fences  for  keeping 
out  all  enemies,  and,  if  that  were  pos- 
sible, for  keeping  in  the  restless  inha- 
bitants? Yet  all  was  insufficient. 
Beyond  the  mountains  to  the  north, 
the  Affghans  have,  in  earlier  times,  by 
conquest,  added  BtLUc,  as  Mr  Elphin- 
stone writes  it — (the  Balk  of  earlier 
writers,  or  Badtria  of  Alexander  the 
Great.)  Even  Herat,  that  most  me- 
morable of  Afl^han  cities,  so  often 
contested  by  Persian  or  by  native 
princes  since  the  rise  of  Manometan 
thrones  in  this  part  of  Asia,  (that  is, 
since  Mahomet  of  Ghuzni  in  A.  D. 
1000,)  is  not  in  Affghanistan  Proper  ; 
for  it  lies  to  the  north  of  the  great 
mountains,  which  in  that  quarter,  and 
eastwards,  until  they  reach  the  longi- 
tude of  Cabul,  may  be  designated  by 
their  Greek  name  of   Paropamide. 
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Oa  tfab  north  quarter  the  Affghans 
have  carried  out  their  frontier  to  tlie 
great  river  Oxus.  Coming  round  to 
2ie  west>  on  that  quarter  only  we  find 
no  change  made  hy  political  ambition. 
TUe  desert  will  scarcely  allow  of  al- 
teration. To  the  souths  by  the 
absorption  of  Beloochistan  into  their 
own  kingdom,  the  Affghans  had  car- 
ried out  their  limits  to  the  ocean ;  and 
this  change,  like  that  to  the  north 
with  respect  to  Balk,  is  likely  to  en- 
dure, and  for  the  same  reason  ;  viz. 
the  comparative  weakness  of  the  con- 
quered territory,  and  the  consequent 
certainty  of  re- conquest  under  any 
momentary  assertion  of  independence. 
But  finally,  upon  the  east  it  was  that, 
in  Mr  Eiphinstone's  time,  the  evidences 
of  a  royal  and  conquering  ambition 
had  chiefly  displayed  themselves.  Not 
content  with  the  Indus  as  their  limit, 
the  ASghans  had  possessed  it,  and  ap- 
propriated Cashmere.  This  was  not  a 
difficult  conquest ;  but  they  made  such 
frequent  attempts  upon  the  more  dan- 
gerous ground  of  the  Punjaub,  that 
even  this  part  of  India  is  introduced 
into  Mr  Eiphinstone's  map  as  an  oc- 
casional element  of  the  Affghan  em  pire. 
Even  in  that  gentleman's  time  (thirty- 
two  years  back)  the  Punjaub  had 
been  lost,  except  for  a  nominal  tribute. 
Were  it  only  with  native  energies  that 
the  Afighana  had  to  deal,  the  usual 
oriental  circle  might  be  relied  on  for 
retrieving  such  misfortunes:  great 
splendour  in  the  second  or  third  gen- 
eration of  a  newly  raised  house :  volup- 
tuous life  and  indolent  reliance  upon 
viziers :  total  imbecility  of  the  prince,  or 
perhaps  infancy :  his  imprisonment  or 
murder ;  usurpation  of  the  minister ; 
and  the  same  miserable  cycle  repeated 
through  a  new  dynasty  in  the  minister's 
own  family.  In  such  circumstances 
there  would  offeracontinual  succession 
of  chances  for  recovering  the  holdonco 
relinqnbhed  upon  an  Indian  state; 
and  especially  upon  one  divided  only 
by  a  river  like  the  Indus,  having  iu 
fordable  seasons.  It'is  true  that  the 
new  sovereign  of  the  Punjaub,  Runjeet 
Singh,  in  his  capital  of  Lahore,  was 
no  ordinary  opponent.  Already,  in 
Mr  Eiphinstone's  time,  from  the  title 
of  rajah,  as  one  chief  amongst  other 
co-equal  chiefs,  (which  was  his  rank 
in  1805,)  or  at  most  maharajah,  (arch- 
ny  ah,)  he  had  ascended  to  that  of  king 
within  three  years.  And  his  whole 
people*  the  Sikhs,  were  a  nation  of 
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energetic  men.  The  reader  is  perhaps 
aware,  that  what  constitutes  the  inter- 
esting feature  in  the  developement  of 
this  modern  race,  is  the  circumstance 
that  they  haiw  attempted  to  unite  the 
religious  principles  of  Brahminism 
•  and  Mahometanism.  One  would  have 
supposed  beforehand  that  such  a  syn- 
chretism  between  the  two  great  divi* 
sions  of  Indian  sects  must  be  impossible. 
To  blend  any  form  of  polytheism  with 
the  unitarian  theism  of  Mahomet,  any 
mode  whatever  of  idolatry  with  that 
religion  which  founds  its  very  princi- 
ple in  hostility  to  all  idolatry,  seems 
like  an  attempt  to  find  something  in- 
termediate between  a  positive  and  a 
negative.  The  one  seems  the  mere 
blank  denial  of  the  other.  However, 
this  was  not  deemed  unattainable  to 
Hindoo  casuistry.  About  the  time  of 
our  Richard  the  Third,  Naumach, 
the  founder  and  legislator  of  the  Sikh5, 
began  his  mission.  Ostensibly  an 
equal  favour  was  held  out  to  both  reli- 
gions. But  the  persecutions  sustained 
from  Mahometans  soon  gave  so  deter- 
mined a  bias  towards  Hindooism,  that 
upon  every  Mahometan  convert  was^ 
imposed  a  probationary  test  of  eating 
pork,  by  way  of  expressing  scorn  for 
nls  former  faith ;  whereas,  in  the  cor- 
responding superstition  of  the  Hindoos 
with  regard  to  the  sanctity  of  the  cow, 
so  far  from  abjuring  it  the  Sikh  goes 
further  than  a  Brahmin,  .since  he  will 
not  even  countenance  the  sale  of  cows 
to  the  British  army.  In  spite  of  this 
bigotry,  however,  the  Sikh  character 
is  said  to  be  gay  and  cheerful  by  ori- 
ginal tendency.  But  such  was  the  ex« 
terminating  fury  with  which  at  one 
period  they  were  pursued  by  Maho- 
metan princes,  that  unhappily  a  taint  of 
sanguinary  malignity  has  been  inocu- 
lated upon  their  character.  This  at 
present  is  turned  against  ourselves,  as 
the  power  whom  chiefly  they  fear. 
But  the  quality  to  which  Runjeet 
Singh  was  so  much  indebted  for  his 
sudden  aggrandizement,  was  the  en- 
ergy of  the  Sikh,  and  his  principle  of 
perseverance,  so  rarely  found  upon 
Indian  ground.  In  this  quality  the 
Affghans  themselves  had  a  still  more 
advantageous  distinction  from  the 
timid  and  apathetic  Hindoo.  And,  as 
respects  their  chance  of  retrieving  the 
hold  which  they  had  lost  upon  the 
Punjaub,  through  that  revolving  series 
of  martial  activity,  voluptuous  indo* 
lence,  and  imbecility*  wmch  ire  have 
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noticed  as  throwing  all  Indian  govern- 
raenU  into  cycles  of  almost  systematic 
change, — we  have  ourselves  seen  the 
great  opening  recently  made  amongst 
the  Sikhs  for  sach  a  restoration,  an 
opening  that  would  assuredly  have 
been  improved  had  there  heen  no  for- 
eign influence  in  the  field ;  and  we 
have  seen  how  entirely  this  opening  has 
been  neglected  by  the  Afighans,  under 
the  feeling  that  British  neighbourhood 
would  summarily  defeat  all  movements 
in  that  direction.  Within  the  last  two 
years  we  have  seen  theSikh  government 
fearfully  shaken  by  the  death  of  Run. 
jeet  Singh,  (an  event  that  had  been 
anticipated  for  two  years,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  immoderate  indulgence 
in  opium  and  raw  brandy  ;)  and  just 
now  we  have  seen  it  nearly  stripped 
bare,  by  two  sudden  deaths  amongst 
his  successors,  of  all  the  strength  con- 
nected with  an  undisputed  hereditary 
succession.  In  short,  we  have  seen 
the  Sikh  kingdom,  what  is  usually  call- 
ed the  kingdom  of  Lahore,  or  the 
kingdom  of  the  Punjaub,  thrown  back 
upon  its  native  strength  as  it  existed 
thirty  years  ago,  when  Hunjeet  was 
yet  only  beginning  his  great  military 
establishments.  These  establishments, 
it  is  true,  remain  yet  in  their  integrity ; 
but  it  was  the  energetic  nature  of  Hun- 
jeet, an  Indian  Mahomet  Ali,  that  gave 
to  them  their  significance  aud  value 
in  the  universal  politics  of  western 
India.  Had  tee  been  out  of  the  way, 
there  is  not  a  doubt  that  the  Afighan 
inflaence,  which,  since  the  year  1756, 
has  been  repeatedly  exerted  with  effect 
up  to  the  gates  of  Delhi,  would  have 
been  restored  at  this  time;  when  the 
vigorous  King  of  Lahore  is  gone. 
And  in  fact  a  foreign  expedition, 
(meaning  by  foreign  across  the  Indus,) 
would  perhaps  have  been  fouod  to  of- 
fer the  best  tent  for  their  domestic 
fends. 

But  concurrently  with  the  silent 
changes  worked  in  the  Lahore  state 
for  the  last  thirty  years  by  the  advan- 
cing civilization  of  the  Sikhs,  and  the 
more  noisy  changes  promoted  by  their 
active  king— others  have  been  going 
on  less  observed,  which  must  now  have 


made  themselves  felt  by  those  who 
were  most  blind  to  them  in  their  state 
of  growth.  The  majority  of  readers, 
we  mean  of  readers  having  no  peculiar 
interest  in  the  subject  of  India,  are 
aware  of  our  three  ancient  Presiden- 
cies— Bombay,  Madras,  Bengal;  but 
are  ito^  aware  of  a  fourth  Presidency 
at  Agra.  Now  this  establisbment  in 
itself,  by  carrying  us  into  the  west  of 
India,  carried  us  near  to  the  Punjaub. 
But  that  great  change  soon  led  to 
others.  **  The  Sikhs,*'  says  a  person 
resident  amongst  tbein  for  years,  "are 
the  most  quarrelsome  and  pugnacious 
people  in  existence ; "  and  the  round 
towers,  standing  in  every  village  and 
upon  every  private  estate,  from  which 
it  is  the  custom  to  take  a  *'  pot  shot," 
as  our  sportsmen  call  it,  at  any  enemy 
(most  frequently  a  neighbour)  who 
may  happen  to  pass,  are  already  good 
evidences  of  their  excessive  litigious* 
ness.  Out  of  this  one  quality  in  the 
Sikh  character,  soon  arose  those  ap- 
peals to  us,  as  neutral  umpires,  which 
might  have  been  foreseen.  Land 
is  the  one  thing  valued  amongst  them ; 
and  it  happened  that,  upon  the  south- 
east  side  of  the  Sutlege,  or  eastern 
boundary  of  the  Punjaub,  lay  some 
remarkably  rich  land  belonging  to 
Sikh  families.  The  Sutlege*  is  the 
Hysudrus  of  Alexander,  and  the  last 
of  the  five  Punjaub  rivers ;  that  river 
at  which  his  army  paused  and  muti- 
nied, inexorably  refusing  to  advance ; 
as  well  they  might,  since  soon  after 
they  must  have  found  themselves  on 
the  edge  of  a  vast  desert.  In  such  a 
neighbourhood,  the  value  of  rich  land 
is  keenly  felt.  Runjeet,  though  na- 
tive to  the  other  side  of  the  river,  had 
fixed  an  admiring  eye  upon  the  samo 
land.  The  passion  was  pretty  gene- 
rally diflTused ;  and,  consequently,  the 
jealousy  amongst  the  lovers.  All 
parties  became  aware  that  the  royal 
lover  would  be  likely  to  prevail,  un- 
less some  vigorous  step  was  taken; 
andy  under  that  conviction,  a  remark- 
able treaty  was  concluded  with  the 
British.  They  wero  bound  to  afibrd 
protection  in  the  case  of  any  violent 
assault  from  Runjeet:  and  for  this 


*  Rfajor  Archer  and  other  officers  have  fancied  the  Sutlege  to  be  the  Greek  Hy. 
pbiftis.  Bot  this  is  a  mistake.  The  Hysudrus  was  the  last  or  easternmost  of  the  fiv« 
Paojinb  rivers ;  (the  word  is  Punj,  five,  ab,  pronounced  ati6,  a  river :)  and  there- 
fore,  on  that  argument,  must  be  the  Sutlege.  A  second  argument  lies  in  the  words  : 
throw  off  the  initial  Hy,  common  to  most  of  the  Greek  names  in  the  Punjaub,  and 
pronounce- food,  you  recognise  the  soot  of  Sootledge.  The  rest  is  mere  terminal  form^ 
except  for  the  I  and  r,  which,  as  liquids,  easily  interchange.. 
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obligatioDf  which  entailed  consider- 
able expense^  in  fact  the  expense  of 
separate  cantonments  devoted  to  that 
one  object^  it  was  reasonable  that  they 
should  receive  some  indemnification. 
But  of  what  nature?  Against  the  or- 
dinary modes,  by  subsidy  or  direct 
tribute,  there  were  local  objections. 
And  a  singular  arrangement  was 
made — that  the  British  government 
should  succeed  to  all  estates  which 
might  lapse  into  a  condition  of  se« 
questrated  and  contested  succession 
through  default  of  male  heirs*  This 
reversionary  claim  for  the  British 
might  seem  not  likely  to  become  very 
productive :  but  the  fact  is  otherwise. 
Cherry  brandy  and  opium>  taken  in 
most  cases  conjointly,  so  rapidly 
shorten  the  male  lives>  that  already, 
in  1827,  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  landed  estates  had  escheated  to 
the  British.  These  habits  were  known 
to  the  framers  of  the  stipulations, 
and,  no  doubt,  relied  on.  In  fact,  so 
general  is  the  excess  amongst  those 
who  are  rich  enough  to  purchase 
cherry  brandy,  that  when  Lord  Com- 
bermere  as  commander-in-chief  made 
a  progress  through  that  country,  not 
unfrequently  he  was  received  by  rajahs 
half  stupified ;  others,  again,  were  dis* 
abled  from  returning  the  visit  in  time; 
and  others  altogether  forgot  their  ap- 
pointments. **  John  Company,**  how- 
ever, or  "  Honourable  John,'*  as  the 
East  India  Company  is  often  called, 
forgot  nothing:  and  their  memory, 
like  some  people*s  gratitude,  was  alive 
not  merely  for  the  past  but  for  "  favours 
to  come.*'  On  the  edge  of  the  Sutlege 
they  purchased  some  land  for  a  mili- 
tary station,  paying  a  ground-rent  of 
fifty  pounds  «-month.  This  rent  went 
chiefly  for  the  military  cantonments 
at  Loodianah :  but  they  also  raised  a 
fort,  and  stationed  at  this  point  a 
▼ery  vigilant  agent,  with  the  official 
title  of  superintendent  for  Sikh  affairs. 
What  is  the  result  *?  Is  it  that  which 
usually  followed  such  political  agen* 
cies  of  the  Romans — the  end  and  the 
secret  instructions  of  which  terminated 
in  picking  out  materials  for  a  quarrel, 
or  in  fomenting  some  intestine  quarrel 
already  existing  ?  Radical  politicians, 
like  Mr  Mill,  say  yes ;  but  honest  re- 
porters say  far  otherwise.  One  of 
these,  a  plain  free-spoken  soldier,  by 
no  means  oomplimentary  to  the  Com- 
pany, upon  whom*  he  is  too  often  un- 
warrantably censorious,  speaks  thus, 
in  a  report  made  after  eight  months' 
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residence  on  the  ground: — ''  Thus  the 
chiefs  and  the  people"  [for  the  equity 
on  our  part  is  of  that  nature  which 
refuses  to  conciliate  the  great  at  the 
expense  of  the  poor]  *' enjoy  every 
freedom  and  security,  for  which  they 
would  have  vainly  looked  under  the 
domination  of  a  prince  of  their  own 
religion." 

We  may  readilv  understand  that 
such  a  system  would  be  unacceptable 
to  the  neighbouring  king,  Runjeet,  in 
the  exact  ratio  of  its  equity.  Without 
war  or  any  intrigue  even,  merely  as 
pacific  mediators,  we  were  obtaining 
all  the  fruits  of  war.  We  were  locally 
present  to  all  the  changes  or  capital 
disputes  of  the  Punjaub;  and  in  a 
certain  indirect  way  we  were  perma- 
nent parties  to  them,  in  the  character 
of  arbitrators,  whenever  they  could  be 
shown  to  affect  the  interest  of  our  cli- 
ents on  the  Sutlege.  Besides  that, 
our  great  north-western  presidency  of 
Agra  gave  us  a  profound  interest  in 
all  that  could  affect  that  region  of  In« 
dia.  Thus  we  became  objects  of  jea- 
lousy to  Runjeet,  and,  for  the  very 
same  reason,  to  the  A  ffghans.  Runjeet, 
to  whom  in  all  other  qualities  we  have 
ascribed  the  merits  of  Mahomet  All, 
possessed  also — if  not  his  perfect  dis- 
simulation in  manner — at  least  his 
self-control  in  act.  He  treated  us, 
therefore,  with  studied  politeness.  But 
we  believe  that  he  sent  downwards 
throughout  all  ranks,  military  and 
non-military,  a  gloomy  hatred  of  us 
British:  as  bigots,  they  cannot  feel 
it  any  recommendation  that  we  are 
Christians:  as  maintainers  of  cow 
sanctity,  they  cannot  but  view  with 
horror  a  nation  of  beef-eaters.  But 
what  points  their  hostility  is  the  truth, 
felt  by  an  instinct  under  all  forms  and 
disguises,  that  we  from  our  permanent 
station  on  the  Sutlege  overlook  and 
finally  control  their  political  move- 
ments. Were  it  not  for  us,  they 
would  be  free  to  nuirch  upon  Delhi, 
and,  perhaps,  upon  all  central  India 
to  operate  as  masters.  Though  even 
here  they  make  one  gross  oversight : 
since  who  was  it  that  broke  the  force 
of  central  India,  so  as  to  leave  this 
field  «f  action  open  to  the  Sikhs  in 
the  case  of  i>ur  withdrawing?  Who 
but  ourselves?  The  temptation  and 
the  possibilitv  for  the  Sikhs,  or  for 
A%nans,in  the  existing  state  of  India, 
is  quite  as  much  due  to  us  as  the  vigi- 
lance whioh  checks  their  power  to 
profit  by  that  temptation.    We,  that 
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intercept  the  prizei  are  the  very  lame 
who,  by  putting  down  one  robber 
stale  after  another,  were  the  first  to 
create  it. 

Thia  digression  to  the  Sikhs' we  have 
introduced,  not  merely  as  applying 
virtually  for  all  its  effects  to  the'  rela- 
tions between  ourselves  and  the  Aff- 
ghans,  but  as  being  identically  the  very 
st^ps  by  which  originally  we  have 
approached  the  Affghans,  and  because 
it  is  through  the  Lahore  state  that  the 
Affghans  haTo  menaced  us.  Recently 
we  have  embarked  in  a  direct  expedi- 
tion to  Affghanistan,  not  primarily 
with  the  view  of  restoring  the  prince, 
but  using  that  restoration  as  the  best 
means  of  overthrowing  the  usurper ; 
which  overthrow  had  become  the  sole 
means  of  counteracting  his  policy, 
equally  obstinate  and  blind,  for  bring- 
ing both  Persia  and  Affghanistan  to 
b<»ar  upon  the  Maharigah*s  Sikh  king- 
dom, and  thus  defeating  our  pacific 
schemes  for  opening  the  Indus  to 
commerce.  Otherwise  our  known  prin- 
ciple of  non-interference  in  local  dis- 
putes, supported  in  this  instance  by 
refusals,  resolute  and  repeated,  to  take 
advantage  of  favourable  openings  for 
interference  in  1809,  followed  by  our 
long  neutrality  in  keeping  Shah  Shoo- 
ja  quiet  as  our  pensioner  at  Loodianah, 
left  Dost  Mahommed  without  a  pre- 
tence for  believing  that,  unassailed,  we 
eonld  ever  be  brought  to  assail  him. 
Our  late  expedition,  therefore,  is  not 
really  an  offensive  enterprise^;  it  is 
atricUy  defensive,  and  after  very  great 
provocation.  And,  previously  to  that, 
we  had  made  no  military  advance  of 
oar  permanent  great  outposts  from 
Delhi  towards  the  north  and  north- 
west, or  so  as  at  all  to  menace  the  Aff- 
ghans, except  precisely  by  those  can- 
tonments on  the  Sntlege  which  we  have 
explained.  These  were  designed  ori- 
ginally with  a  view  to  the  Sikbs,  and 
it  was  no  fault  of  ours  that  the  same 
road  led  to  Affghanistan  ;  or  that  the 
same  measures  were  applicable  to  two 
reatlesa  nations,  each  bold  and  semi* 


civilized,  which  had  been  originally 
meant  for  one ;  or  again,  that  those 
trans -Indus  possessions,  which  the  Aff- 
ghans did  not  lose  through  us,  yet 
through  us  they  are  fated  never  to 
recover. 

But  if  this  be  no  fault  of  ours~if  in 
part  wo  must  view  it  as  an  accident, 
and  in  part  as  a  blind  inevitable  effect 
from  a  wise  policy — it  is  not  the  less 
offensive  to  the  bold  insubordinate 
people  of  Affghanistan.  One  geoeration 
at  least  must  pass  away  before  thev 
will  be  reconciled  to  the  control  which  . 
we  dare  not  cease  to  exercise.  Their 
nation  has  given  great  rulers  to  India 
in  past  ages,  and  bold  leaders  in  every 
age.  They  have  always  been  a  name 
of  power  amongst  the  feeble  Hindoos. 
We  ourselves  have  found  some  of  our 
earliest  opponents  amongst  orinces  of 
Affghan  blood.*  It  is  natural  on  every 
account— interest  for  the  future,  or 
great  remembrances  for  the  past — 
that  their  minds  should  turn  to  In* 
dia;  and  in  that  proportion  should 
be  alienated  from  those  who  now 
thwart  their  communication  with  In- 
dia. Yet  thwart  them  we  must ;  our 
mutual  positions  will  never  again  suf- 
fer us  to  dismiss  them  from  our  in- 
spection, nor  in  some  measure  from 
our  control. 

II.  What  strikes  evety  body  at  first 
sight,  on'  coming  amongst^  the  Aff^ 
ghans,  is  their  manliness  and  simpli- 
city of  demeanour  by  comparison 
with  all  eastern  nations.  If  you  ap- 
proach them  from  the  east,  you  feel 
that  you  are  amongst  a  nation  of  men ; 
whilst  the  timid  and  submissive  Hin- 
doo suggests  a  painful  feeling  that 
here  is  a  people  meant  to  be  conquer-- 
ed.  If  you  approach  tliem  on  the 
other  side  from  Persia,  you  pass  from 
an  atmosphere  of  French  egotism^ 
garrulity,  and  showy  ostentation,  to 
that  of  an  almost  British  self-control. 
The  Persians,  indeed,  conscious  of 
the  greater  dignity  in  the  deportment 
of  the  Affghan,  seek  relief  to  their 


^  **  Of  Afghan  blood."     For  some  ressons  which  Dr  Leyden,  Mr  Elphfnstoiie,  and 
many  ottwrs,  have  fidled  to  explafn  Mttsfactorily,  the  Affghans  have  generally  borne 


the  name  of  PiUatu^  (or,  as  some  write  it,  Pitans,)  upon  Indian  ground.  AUverdS, 
the  Bengal  nabob  who  thwarted  us  in  George  II.'s  reign,  was  of  Affghan  bipod ;  as 
was  oonaequently  the  monster  Saraja,  Aliverdi's  grandson,  who  allowed  the  atrocity 
of  the  Black  Hole  to  go  uoponished.  But  generally  the  Affghan  soldiers  in  the  middle 
of  tiiat  century,  bore  a  name  different  from  either  Pataa  or  Affghan,  as  we  shall  notice 
further  on. 
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woundod  vanity  by  taxiDg  him  with 
brutal  Ignorance.  This  imputation  b 
a  calumny.  Knowledge,  such  as  it 
is  or  can  be  in  Mahometan  nations, 
meets  with  esteem  and  fayour  in  Aff- 
ghanistan ;  a  fact  which  is  proved  by 
the  large  establishments  for  study  at 
Peshawer  and  elsewhere.  But  it  seems 
true,  that  knowledge  is  worn  less  os- 
tentatiously as  an  accomplishment 
than  amongst  the  Persians,  who  con- 
ceive it  to  be  one  feature  in  a  gentle* 
man's  character  that  he  should  have 
poetic  passages  at  his  tongue*s  end. 
Learning,  like  religion,  is  not  always 
the  most  reverenced  where  it  is  the 
most  demonstrative  in  its  social  ex- 
pressions. But  it  is  in  moral  princi- 
ple that  the  difference  goes  deepest 
between  the  two  nations.  And  in 
particular,  the  reverence  for  truth ,|^en- 
erally  the  foundation  of  moral  up- 
rightness, is  at  the  highest  point  of 
the  scale  (measuring  it  by  oriental 
standards)  among  the  Affghans,  at 
the  very  lowest  amongst  the  Persians. 
All  observers  agree  in  this.  Ap- 
proaching them,  again,  from  the  far 
north — that  is,  from  the  less  civilized 
tribes  of  Tartars  beyond  Bokhara  and 
beyond  the  Usbecks— you  are  struck 
with  the  polish  of  the  Affghans :  in 
the  midst  of  simplicity,  and  oftentimes 
of  rusticity,  you  meet  every  whore 
from  the  true  native  Affghan  with  a 
natural  politeness.  So  little  ground 
is  there  for  the  **  barbarism"  or  "bru- 
tality ''  imputed  by  Persia.  Thus  far 
it  might  strike  the  reader  that  they  re- 
semble the  Arabs:  and  it  is  true  that 
most  observers  notice  an  impression 
of  something  patriarchal  and  digniBed 
in  the  carriage  of  both.  But  in  the 
Arab  there  is  more  often  a  haughti- 
ness perceptibly  diffused  over  his  in- 
tercourse. This  is  doubtless  derived 
from  his  deeper  sense  of  religious  dis- 
tinctions. ''The  Christian  dog"  is 
too  domineering  an  idea  for  the  Arab 
nearer  to  the  great  household  of  Eu- 
ropean nations:  whilst  the  Affghan, 
who  naturally  should  be  a  bigot  from 
his  local  relation  to  the  heretic  Per- 
sian, yet  never  having  had  any  colli- 
aion  with  Christian  sutes,  is  in  prac- 
tice found  to  be  unusually  tolerant. 
It  is  true  that,  when  characterizing 
any  assemblage  from  different  nations 
in  Hindostan,  as  at  great  fairs  or  reli- 
gious ceremonies,  EngUsh  travellers 
often  speak  of  *'the  stem  Affghan  ;*' 
but  this  applies  only  to  the  gravity  of 
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his  demeanour,  and  perhaps  to  a  slight 
shade  of  contempt  for  the  supple  Hin- 
doo. But  so  much  is  the  Affghan 
character  marked  by  civility  to  stran- 
gers, that  even  on  approaching  tho 
Indus  from  the  east,  through  a  region 
only  veined  by  Affghan  population, 
Mr  Elphinstone  constantly  notices 
their  affability  and  social  polish  as  the 
qualities  which  most  struck  him.  Near 
the  ferry  on  the  Indus  by  which  the 
British  party  crossed,  he  notes  down, 
"The  people  wero  remarkably  civil 
and  well-behaved."  Further  on,  he 
says,  ''Besides  those  persons  whom 
we  met  in  towns,  and  the  common  la- 
bouring people,  the  general  desire  to 
see  us,  gave  opportunities  of  observing 
almost  all  descriptions  of  men.  Some- 
times a  number  of  horsemen  would 
join  us  on  the  line  of  march,  two  or 
three  sallying  from  every  village  wo 
passed;  they  were  often  on  mares, 
with  the  foals  running  after  them,  and 
armed  with  long  spears.  They  were 
always  yery  civil.  The  notions  en- 
tertained of  us  were  not  a  little  extra- 
ordinary. They  believed  we  carried 
great  guns  packed  up  in  trunks ;  and 
that  we  had  certain  small  boxes  so 
contrived  as  to  explode  and  kill  half- 
a-dozen  men  each,  without  hurting 
us.  Some  thought  wo  could  raise  the 
dead :  and  there  was  a  story  current 
that  we  bad  made  and  animated  a 
wooden  ram  at  Moultan ;  that  we  had 
sold  him  as  a  ram ;  and  that  it  was 
not  until  the  purchaser  began  to  eat 
him,  that  tho  material  of  which  he  was 
made  was  discovered.** 

Soon  after  this,  the  mission  found 
Itself  traversing  a  vast  plain  collateral 
with  the  Indus,  upon  which  were  en- 
camped <'  several  hordes  of  wandering 
shepherds."  Yheso  were  in  part  Bo- 
loochees,  but  in  a  district  where  they 
are  intermingled  with  Affghans ;  and 
in  a  political  sense  they  composed 
then  (1809,)  as  they  do  now,  one  peo- 
ple. Every  where  tho  English  party 
was  received  with  the  most  communi- 
cative and  obliging  manners.  Some 
Affghan  shepherds  from  the  distant 
region  about  Ghuzai  were  attending 
a  herd  of  fifty  camels,  amongst  which 
was  one  **  pure  Mrhite,  with  blue  eyes," 
and  therefore  interesting  to  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  mission.  Now,  these 
gentlemen  were  themselves  objects  of 
a  curiosity  far  more  intense ;  not  for 
their  persons  only,  religion,  country, 
but  even  in  a  spirit  of  anxiety  as  re- 
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garded  their  objects.  Yet»  with  great 
seif-controU  the  Affghans,  Isuspend 
their  own  paBsion,  which  by  that  time 
was  at  a  dbtressing  height,  for  the 
gratificitiou  of  the  foreigner.  "  The 
Affghans/  says  Mr  Elphinstone, 
*'  spoke  no  Persian  nor  Hiodoostanee* 
They  were  very  civil;  stopped  the 
white  camel  till  we  had  examined  it  ;* 
showed  us  their  swords*  the  hilts  of 
lihich  differed  from  those  both  of 
Persia  and  India/*  See.  After  this, 
and  when»  upon  the  Homeric  plan, 
the  travellers  were  supposed  to  have 
had  enough,  the  rage  of  hungry 
cnrioiity  being  slaked  in  the  Eng- 
lish party,  next  came  the  Affghan 
turn : — "  One  man,  who  appeared  to 
have  been  in  India,  addressed  me  in  a 
kind  of  Hindoostanee — asking  what 
brought  us  there  ?  Whither  we  were 
not  contented  with  our  own  posses- 
sions— Cawnpore,  and  Lucknow,  and 
all  those  fine  places  ?  I  said,  we  came 
as  friends,  and  were  going  to  the 
king.  After  this,  we  soon  got  inti- 
mate ;  and  by  degrees  wo  were 
surrounded  by  people.  The  num- 
ber of  children  was  incredible ;  they 
were  mostly  fair  and  handsome. 
The  girls,  I  particularly  observed, 
had  aquiline  noses  and  Jewish  fea- 
tures* The  men  were  generally 
dark,  though  some  were  quite  fair. 
One  young  man  in  particular,  who 
stood  and  stared  in  silent  astonish- 
ment, had  exactly  the  colour,  features, 
and  appearance  of  an  Irish  haymaker. 
They  bad  generally  high  noses  ;  and 
their  stature  was  rather  small  than 
large."  These  were  wandering  Aff- 
ghans ;  but  the  resident  Beloochees, 
who,  in  a  political  sense,  have  loog 
been  Affghans,  are  described  by  every 
body  as  a  very  fine  race  in  person, 
though  disorderly  and  ineffective  as 
soldiers.  Mr  Elphinstone  also  de- 
cribes  the  Beloochees  of  this  neigh- 
bourhood as  "  large  and  bony  men, 
with  long  coarse  hair;  plain  and 
rough,  but  pleasing  in  their  manners. 
Some  had  brown  woollen  great-coats, 
but  most  had  white  cotton  clothes ;  and 
tbey  all  wore  white  turbans."    But 
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thb  was  merely  local ;  for  generally 
(except  towards  the  east)  the  turban 
is  exchanged  for  the  Tartar  cap. 
**  They  did  not  seem  at  all  Jealous  of 
their  women.  Men,  women,  and 
children,  crowded  round  us ;  felt  our 
coats,  examined  our  plated  stirrups, 
opened  our  holsters,  and  showed  great 
curiosity,  but  were  not  troublesome. 
Scarce  one  of  them  understood  any 
language  but  Pushtoo ;  but  in  their 
manners  they  were  all  free,  good- 
humoured,  and  civil.**  As  usual  in 
such  cases,  the  professional  interpret 
ter  turned  out  to  be  the  man  whom 
nobody  could  understand ;  had  he  been 
away,  the  natural  acuteness  of  the 
parties  would  sooii  have  led  to  some 
interchange  of  ideas.  But  *'  there 
were  too  many,**  says  Mr  E.,  **  both 
of  English  and  of  Affghans,  to  admit 
of  any  attempt  at  a  regular  conversa* 
tion ;  **  which  after  all,  we  fear,  would 
have  been  rather  irregular  under  the 
little  defect  of  any  commMi  language. 
With  respect  to  the  remark  here 
made,  that  these  Affghan  faces  exhi- 
bited Jewish  features,  we  pause  to 
Interpose  a  qnestion  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  Affghans:  was  it  really,  as 
many  times  has  been  maintained,  de- 
rived from  the  t^  tribes  of  exiled 
Israelites?  A  little  volume  might 
be  collected  of  the  opinions  which 
have  been  scattered  up  and  down  the 
works  of  travellers  and  of  oriental 
antiquaries  upon  this  striking  phe- 
nomenon— the  reappearance  of  the 
peculiar  Jewish  countenance  in  a  re- 
gion so  far  from  its  natal  land.  The 
reader  who  comes  fresh  to  the  subject* 
must  understand,  that  not  the  Aff- 
ghans only,  occupying  the  right  bank 
of  the  Indus,  but  the  Sikhs,  who  occupy 
the  left,  have  often  been  challenged 
as  wearing  this  strong  cast  of  features; 
and  that  the  fact  is  so  cannot  be 
doubted.  Now  this  fact  of  family 
likeness  tallies  with  a  tradition  that 
the  ten  tribes  (Israel,  as  opposed  to 
Judah  and  Benjamin)  had  been  trans- 
planted to  this  part  of  Asia  at  an  early 
periodof  their  Persian  captivity.  The 
capture  and  translation  of  the  two 


*  The  white  tod  blne-eved  camel,  it  is  added  as  a  singular  fact,  sfter  being  thus 
net  accidentally  by  an  English  party  in  the  wildest  plains  of  central  South  Asia^  was 
afterwards  exhibited  in  London.  As  a  mere  coincidence,  it  would  certainly  be  liogii- 
lar.  But  possibly  enough  the  one  case  was  parent  to  the  other.  The  interest  ex- 
cited amcngst  the  English  by  this  singular  camel,  might  suggest  it  as  a  good  specula- 
.  tion  to  send  the  animal  for  exhibition  in  that  migbiy  capital  of  the  west. 
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tribeff  irhose  separate  capital  was 
Jerusalem,  had  occurred  at  a  later 
time.  Cyrusi  we' know,  permitted 
the  return  of  a  small  section  from 
these  later  exiles ;  and  in  subsequent 
reigns  they  obtained  edicts  which  en* 
abled  them  to  build  the  second  temple, 
and  to  fortify,  as  well  as  re-occupjr, 
Jerusalem.  Only  a  section  of  this 
section  was,  in  fact,  permitted  to  re* 
turn  ;  and  not  the  whole  two  tribes, 
as  people  generally  imagine.  But 
still  it  seems  to  require  explanation 
why  no  part  of  the  ten  tribes  should 
have  been  re- united  with  their  ancient 
brethren  In  this  pious  task  of  restoring 
their  national  worship ;  especially  as 
they  were  still  praved  for  in  the  gen* 
eral  intercession  for  the  children  of 
Abraham.  Now,  this  explanation 
would  be  found  in  the  fact  of  their 
being  removed  to  the  Indus — a  dis- 
tance of  eighteen  hundred  miles  to 
the  east  of  the  captives  near  the  Eu- 
phrates. 'Phis  we  offer  as  one  argu- 
ment for  believing  the  tradition.  A 
second  ai^ument,  and  a  very  strong 
one,  as  it  strikes  us,  will  exist  in  the 
coincidence  of  the  local  tradition  with 
the  unquestionable  fact  of  the  resem- 
blance. Undoubtedly  this  will  go  for 
nothing,  if  it  should  appear  that  the 
tradition  arose  out  of  the  reported 
resemblance,  or  if  the  notion  of  the 
resemblance  arose  out  of  the  tradi- 
tion ;  but  we  believe  this  to  bo  far 
otherwise.  On  the  contrary,  we  be- 
lieve the  two  to  be  not  only  indepen^ 
dent  as  to  origin,  but  even  locally  dis- 
tinct as  to  curiency.  The  tradition 
is  strongest  in  Persia;  exactly  the 
place  where  the  countenance  is  not 
generally  known.  And  on  the  other 
hand,  (Lahore,  for  instance,)  where  the 
countenance  is  familiar,  so  far  from 
Iho  tradition  having  any  local  currency, 
we  are  assured  by  Major  Archer  that 
no  greater  affront  could  be  offered  a 
Sikh  than  to  tell  him  he  is  like  a  Jew, 
or  to  insinuate  that  ho  has  Jewisli 
blood  in  his  veins.  Probably  the  Aff- 
ghan  would  quite  as  little  think  it  a 
compliment,  if,  after  all,  both  Sikh  and 
Aff^ban  really  have  this  Hebrew  an- 
cestry, we  may  certainly  see  in  such  a 
fact  the  very  strongest  exemplification 
of  the  curse  denounced  against  the  un- 
believing Jews  in  Scripture.  Can 
there  be  a  greater  monument  of  dis- 
grace for  the  Jew,  than  that  their  own 
posterity  should  deny  their  Jewish  de- 
scent with  loathing ;  nay,  make  it  a 
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ground  of  capital  feud  that  any  man 
should  iusinuate  a  parentage  of  that 
race  ?  and  that  both  Sikh  and  Affgban 
should  abjure  the  blood  to  which, 
probably,  they  owe  the  energy  cha- 
racterbing  both  nations  among  the 
feeble  Asiatics  ? 

Sir  William  Jones  was  amongst 
those  who  countenanced  the  belierof 
a  descent  from  the  ten  tribes  in  the ' 
Sikhs  and  Affghans ;  and  in  the 
Asiatic  Researches  he  has  given  four 
arguments,  not  very  strong,  in  sup- 
port of  it.  Perhaps  in  that  one  argu- 
ment which  relies  upon  the  Affghan 
name  for  a  range  of  mountains — *'  the 
Solymaunnee  mountains,"  and  the 
•*  Tukhte  Solimaun;'  or  «« throne  of 
Solomon,**  given  to  the  highest  sum- 
mit— there  is  some  weight;  for  an 
Israelitish  tribe  would  be  likely  to 
confer  upon  so  grand  an  object  the 
name  of  that  illustrious  king  who  had 
built  their  earliest  temple,  (the  only 
temple  that  they  could  have  heard  of.) 
But  to  the  argument  derived  from  the 
prevalence  of  Jewish  names  amongst 
the  Affghans,  we  attach  as  littlo  im- 
portance as  any  critic.  For  not  only 
is  it  certain  that  all  these  names  would 
reach  Mahometan  countries  for  the 
"same  reason  that  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  doctrines  were  pillaged; 
y'lz.  ftom  the  sterility  of  invention  in 
Mahomet,  and  the  close  intercourse 
which  had  long  subsisted  between  the 
northern  Arabia,  Judea,  and  Jewish 
Idumea— but  also  we  have  recently 
seen,  in  the  French  war-minister's  re- 
port upon  Algiers,  the  attention  of 
Europe  justly  summoned  to  this  fact 
of  Mahometan  stupidity,  as  illustrated 
in  the  very  case  of  names.  For  it 
seems  that  one  cause  of  Mahometan 
disputes,  is  the  want  of  proper  means 
for  authenticating  deeds,  or  for  prov- 
ing any  person's  existence  or  any 
person's  death  ;  and  what  is  the  cause 
of  that  want  ?  Why,  amongst  other 
things,  the  fact  that  not  above  nine 
male  names,  and  at  the  most  fifteen, 
are  in  use  amongst  them.  This  is  the 
reason  that,  in  reading  oriental  hts^ 
tory,  Turkish,  Curdish,  Mameluke, 
Persian,  no  matter  what,  everlasting- 
ly those  names  of  Solyman  Pasha, 
All  Pasha,  Sultan  Mohammed,  Mo- 
hammed Shah,  &c.,  revolve  in  sadi 
monotony,  that  no  age  or  land  is  dis- 
tiflguished  from  any  other. 

In  quitting  this  topic  of  the  Affghan 
and  9ikh  connexion  with  Jewish  an- 
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tntrff  it  is  remarkable  that  in  the 
Terj  same  region  where  stands  the 
TukhU  Solmaun,  or  Solomon*s  throne, 
a  mountain  eonsecrated  by  the  very 
same  superstition  as  Ararat  in  the 
west,  (both  probably  derived  from 
Jews}— viz.  that  the  ark  of  Noah  found 
a  resting-place  on  its  topmost  peak— 
there  occurs  a  tribe  of  robbers,  but,  for 
all  that,  **  civil  and  decent,**  says  Mr 
Elphinstone,  in  their  behaviour,  whose 
chief  (habited  with  a  republican  sim- 
plicity, in  no  point  of  dress  or  usage 
claiming  any  superiority  to  the  rest 
of  his  clan)  rode  along  with  Mr 
Elphinstone  npon  the  most  friendly 
terms;  whilst  his  people,  in  the  quiet- 
est manner  possible,  robbed  part  of 
the  retinue— both  that  belonging  to 
Mr  E.,  and  to  the  king,  Shah  Shooja. 
This  tribe  were  so  swarthy,  as  at  the 
first  glance  to  make  Mr  Elphinstone 
suppose  them  from  Hindostan  ;  but  a 
iDoment*s  observation  dispersed  that 
idea.  ''A  certain  independent  and 
manly  air  marked  them  for  Affghans,'* 
sajs  Mr  E.  Secondly,  their  beards, 
which  Affghans  let  grow  to  a  patriar- 
chal length ;  thirdly,  "the  loose  folds 
of  their  turbans ;  and  lastly,  their  long 
and  thick  hair.**  Now,  is  it  not  re- 
markable, in  connexion  with  so  many 
other  vestiges  of  Jewish  descent,  that 
this  long-haired  tribe  is  called  EsaU' 
Met/— khail  being  the  word  for  clan, 
or  subdivision  of  a  tribe,  and  Esau 
being  memorable  in  the  Jewish  Scrip- 
tnres  for  his  hirsute  appearance ?  We 
may  add,  as  another  striking  coinci- 
dence with  Hebrew  antiquities,  that 
persons,  setting  themselves  apart  for 
the  duty  of  champions,  keep  their  hair 
saered  from  the  razor,  like  Samson. 

Of  AfTghan  life,  in  its  general  tenor, 
as  it  moves  in  cities,  perhaps  a  few 
picturesque  sketches  from  Mr  Elphin- 
stone will  give  the  best  idea.  The 
first  describes  the  British  public  entry 
into  Peshawer,  the  largest  city  on  the 
east  side  of  the  kingdom  : — 

"  There  was  a  great  crowd  all  the 
way.  The  banks  on  each  side  of  the 
roaid  were  covered  with  people;  and 
many  climbed  up  trees  to  see  us  pass. 
The  crowd  increased  as  we  approach- 
ed the  city ;  but  we  were  put  to  no 
inconvenience  by  it,  as  the  king*8 
horse  charged  the  mob  vigorously,  and 
used  their  whips  without  compunction . 
One  man  attracted  particular  notice  : 
he  wore  a  red  cap  of  a  conical  shape, 
with  some  folds  of  cloth  round  the 
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bottom,  and  a  white  plume  :  he  had  a 
short  jacket  of  skin,  black  pantaloons, 
and  brown  boots.  He  was  an  uncom<« 
monly  fine  figure,  tall  and  thin,  with 
swelling  muscles,  a  high  nose,  and  an 
animated  countenance :  he  was  mount- 
ed on  a  very  fine  grey  horse,  and  rode 
with  long  stirrups,  and  very  well.  He 
carried  a  long  spear  without  a  head, 
with  which  he  charged  the  mob  at 
speed,  shouting  with  a  loud  and  deep 
voice.  He  not  only  dispersed  the 
mob,  but  rode  at  grave  people  sitting 
on  terraces  with  the  greatest  fury,  and 
kept  all  clear  wherever  he  went.  His 
name  was  Rnssool  Dewauneh,  or  i2u«- 
8ool  the  Mad,  He  was  well  known 
for  a  good  and  brave  soldier,  but  an 
irregular  and  unsettled  person.  He 
afterwards  was  in  great  favour  with 
most  of  the  mission  ;  and  was  equip- 
ped in  an  English  helmet  and  cavalry 
uniform,  which  well  became  him.  By 
the  time  we  had  entered  the  town,  the 
roads  were  so  narrow  that  our  progress 
became  very  slow,  and  we  had  time 
to  hear  the  remarks  of  the  spectators, 
which  were  expressive  of  wonder  at 
the  procession,  and  of  good-will  to« 
wards  us ;  but  the  crowd  and  bustle 
were  too  great  to  admit  of  any  distinct 
observations.  At  length  we  reached 
the  house  prepared  for  us,  and  were 
ushered  into  an  apartment  spread  with 
carpets  and  felts  for  sitting  on.  Here 
we  were  seated  on  the  ground  in  the 
Persian  manner,  and  trays  of  sweet- 
meats were  placed  before  us.  They 
consisted  of  sugared  almonds ;  and 
there  was  a  loaf  of  sugar  for  making 
sherbet  in  the  midst  of  each  tray. 
Soon  after,  our  conductors  observed 
that  we  required  rest,  and  withdrew.** 

The  house  is  peculiarly  interesting, 
because  (like  all  Eastern  dwellings)  it 
exhibited  the  universal  arrangement 
of  domestic  comforts  —  where  the 
highest  and  the  lowest  differ  only  as 
to  the  degree  of  costliness,  but  not  as 
to  the  modes  of  luxury,  or  the  stand- 
ards of  convenience. 

'^  We  had  now  time  to  examine  our 
lodging,  which  had  been  built  by  the 
king's  chief  butler  before  he  went  into 
rebellion.  It  was  large,  and,  though 
quite  unfinished,  was  much  more  con- 
venient than  could  have  been  expected 
at  Peshawer,  which  is  not  the  fixed 
residence  of  the  court.  The  whole  of 
our  premises  consisted  of  a  square, 
enclosed  by  a  ram^^art  of  earth,  or 
unburned  brick,  within  which   was 
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another  square,  enclosed  by  high  walls. 
The  space  between  the  walls  and  the 
rampart  was  divided  into  many  courts^ 
in  one  of  which  was  a  little  gardeoy 
where  there  were  small  trees,  rose- 
bushes, stock  gilllflowers,  and  other 
flowers.  The  inner  square  was  divid- 
ed  by  a  high  wall  into  two  courts; 
and  at  one  end  of  each  was  a  house, 
containing  two  large  halls  of  the  whole 
height  of  the  building.  On  each  side 
of  the  balls  were  many  smaller  rooms 
in  two  stories,  some  of  which  looked 
into  the  halls.  One  of  the  courts  con- 
tained no  other  building;  but  the 
three  remaining  sides  of  the  other 
court  were  occupied  by  apartments. 
All  the  windows  in  this  last  court  were 
furnished  with  sashes  of  open  wood 
work,"  [i.  e.  trellis  or  lattice  work, 
and  sometimes  with  elaborate  reticu- 
lations like  lace,]  "  which,  while  they 
admitted  the  air  and  light,  prevented 
the  room  from  being  seen  into  from 
without ;  and  there  were  fire-places  in 
several  of  the  rooms  in  both  courts. 
What  struck  us  most  were  the  cellars, 
intended  for  a  retreat  from  the  heats 
of  summer.  There  was  one  under 
each  house.  One  was  only  a  spacious 
and  handsome  hall  of  burned  brick  and 
mortar.  But  the  other  was  exactly 
of  the  same  plan  and  dimensions  as 
the  house  itself,  with  the  same  halls 
and  the  same  apartments,  in  two 
stories,  as  above  ground.  The  whole 
of  this  subterraneous  mansion  was 
lighted  by  broad  but  low  windows 
near  the  top.**  [It  is  to  be  regretted 
tbat  this  part  of  the  arrangement  has 
not  been  explained.  We  must  pre- 
sume the  rooms  to  be  really  subterra- 
neous ;  and  in  that  case  a  difficulty 
would  arise  with  the .  lower  story, 
though  certainly  capable  of  being  re- 
medied in  more  ways  than  one.] 
"  The  house  I  am  speaking  of  was 
unfinished  ;  but,  when  complete,  the 
cellars  are  painted  and  furnished  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  rooms  above, 
and  have  generally  a  fountain  in  the 
middle  of  the  hall.  Even  the  poor  at 
Peshawer  have  them  under  their 
bouses  ;  but  they  are  not  required  in 
the  temperate  climates  further  west.** 
[Yet  Captain  Havelock  mentions  them 
in  Candahar,the  western  capital.]  *'  I 
always  sat  in  mine  in  the  hot  weather, 
and  found  it  equally  agreeable  and 
wholesome." 

The  king,  according  to  immemorial 
custom  in  eastern  lands,  furnished  the 


diet  of  the  embaiFsy.  ^*  On  the  day  of 
our  arrival,  our  dinner  was  composed 
of  the  dishes  sent  us  by  the  king,  which 
we  found  excellent.  Afterwards  we 
had  always  our  English  meals;  bnt 
the  king  continued  to  send  breakfast^ 
luncheon,  and  dinner  for  ourselves* 
with  provisions  for  two  thousand  per- 
sons, (a  number  exceeding  that  of  the 
embassy,)  and  two  hundred  horses^ 
besides  elephants,  &c. ;  nor  was  it 
without  great  difficulty  that  I  prevail* 
ed  on  his  majesty,  at  the  end  of  a 
month,  to  dispense  with  this  expensive 
proof  of  his  hospitality.** 

This  liberal  king  was  Shooja  col 
Moolk — precisely  that  king  whom 
our  army  has  so  lately  replaced  on  his 
throne  by  the  capture  of  Ghuzni.  He 
is  described  as  ''a  handsome  man» 
about  thirty  years  of  age,  of  an  olive 
complexion,  with  a  thick  black  beard. 
The  expression  of  his  conntenanoo 
was  dignified  and  pleasing ;  his  ▼oico 
clear,  and  his  address  princely."  It 
has  been  a  frequent  allegation  of  Ra- 
dical journals  at  home,  that  he  is  per- 
sonally unacceptable  to  his  people ;  and 
these  journals  have  attempted  to  leave 
an  impression  upon  their  readers,  that 
his  exile  was,  in  itself,  a  consequence 
of  some  popular  representative  act. 
Now,  it  arose  simply  out  of  the  king's 
reverses  in  war. 

In  numbers,  the  Affghan  people, 
taken  in  an  aggregate  sense,  are  sup- 
posed to  reach  the  amount  of  fifteen 
millions,  which  may  seem  to  an  Euro- 
pean reader,  bringing  with  him  our  false 
prejudgements  as  to  Asiatic  populous- 
ness,  a  very  slender  population  for  aa 
empire  territorially  so  vast.  But  it  is 
more  by  three  millions  than  the  popu- 
lation of  Persia,  as  reported  circum- 
stantially for  official  purposes  to  Na^ 
poleon.  And  universally  we  may  rest 
assured  of  this  fact — that  under  all 
Mahometan  governments  the  popula- 
tion dwindles.  Of  the  three  great  Ma- 
hometan empires  at  present  upon  the 
earth — all  lying  in  the  same  genial  lati- 
tudes, (viz.  between  30  and  42  degrees 
of  north  latitude ;)  warm,  therefore, 
unless  when  very  elevated  ground 
raises  particular  districts  to  a  colder 
atmosphere;  consequently  under  cir- 
cumstances demanding  a  low  and  un- 
costly scale  of  artificial  comforts ;  yet 
all  on  the  other  hand  free  from  the 
most  depressing  efiects  of  heat  within 
the  tropics — viz.  Turkey,  Persia,  Aff- 
ghanistan— all  are  dceerts ;  as  to  the 
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I  they  eany,  mereljr  deserts. 
It  Is  true  that  these  three  empires  are 
all  alike  so  ^ast  as  to  leave  room  for 
real  natural  deserts*  in  the  ordinary 
meaning,  interspersed  amongst  their 
coktvatod  r^ions: 

**  The  seats  of  mightieit  monarcbs;   and 

10  lai^e 
The  prospect  was,  that  here  and  there  was 

Toom 
For  barren  desert  foantainless  and  dry." 

But  this,  so  far  from  being  an  apology 
for  the  Mahometan  governments*  is 
the  worst  form  in  which  their  vicious 
tendency  could  be  recorded.   It  is  the 
sloth  of  Mahometaniam  which  has  suf- 
fered many  of  these  deserts  to  arbe. 
Egypt,  it  has  long  been  perceived,  is 
falling  continually  more  and   more 
within  the  encroachments  of  the  sand. 
And  why  ?  There  was  always  the  same 
power  of  nature  at  work  to  cause  sand- 
dfiits.    But  there  was  once  a  power* 
in  eollision  with  this  natural  power— 
viz*  the  energy  of  man ;  and /4a^  kept 
the  mischief  in  check.   But  this  power 
baa  drooped  since  the  Mahometan  era. 
A  ooimtry,  which  is  the  nearest  ^ac- 
nmile  of  Egypt  in  natural  conforma- 
tion— ^viz.  Lower  Sind — to  the  west  of 
A^g^hanistan,  is  very  nearly  the  same 
in  condition  from  the  same  causes. 
But  Sweestann,  which  is  now  an  inte- 
gral part  of  Southern  Affghanistan, 
reealb  the  situation  of  Egypt  exactly, 
ao  far  as  it  is  caused  by  human  sloth. 
There  is  no  country  whose  beauty  and 
fertility  the  Persian  poets  of  past  ages 
have  celebrated  with  more  enthusiasm, 
and  it  might  be  thought  note;  that  all 
was  fiction.  Not  at  all.  **  The  nume- 
nms  ruins  which  it  still  contains,"  says 
Mr  Elphinstone,  '^  testify  Sweestaun 
to  have  been  a  fertile  country,  full  of 
dties,  which  in  extent  and  magnifi- 
cence are  scarcely  surpassed  by  any 
in  Ana.'*     What  then  has  caused  this 
dreadful  change?  Precisely  the  same 
cause  as  that  which  is  now  choking 
np  the  valley  of  the  Nile :  <<  The  pro. 
vinee  is  surrounded  by  wide  and  dis- 
mal deserts,**  [a  desert,  as  we  have  aU 
ready   observed,  forms  the  western 
bomndaiy    of    Affghanistan,    conse- 
qoeatly  of  Sweestaun,]  <' whence  every 
wind  brings  clouds  of  a  light  shifting 
sand  ;**  now  this  sand  it  is  which  '*  de- 
atroys  the  fertility  of  the  fields,  and 
U^ndnally  overwhelms  the  villages." 
At  this  day  it  is  upon  the  rivers  only 
that  this  dbtrict  retains  its  old  fertility. 
VOL.  XUX,  MO.  cccv. 


Napoleon  noted  down  in  Egypt  this 
growing  encroachment  of  the  sand ; 
he  declared  that  he  could  see  with  hia 
bodily  eye  the  sand-drifts  as  they  in- 
creased their  lodgments ;  and  he  pre- 
dicted the  gradual  conversion  of  the 
whole  valley  into  desert,  except  under 
the  very  circumstances  which  now 
form  the  exception  for  Sweestaun,  viz. 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  fertilizing 
river.  It  may  be  fancied,  certainly, 
that  the  decay  of  population,  dependi* 
ent  upon  other  causes,  has  produced 
the  decay  of  the  land  ;  and  not  that 
the  loss  of  land  has  gradually  reduced 
the  population.  Doubtless  the  Ma- 
hometan decay  operates  in  both  ways, 
through  loss  of  soil  upon  the  people, 
and  through  loss  of  people  upon  the 
soil.  But  originally  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Asiatic  indolence,  which  is 
but  a  name  of  disguise  for  Mahometan 
indolence,  drooping  continually  in  the 
war  which  it  is  necessary  to  maintain 
in  sandy  regions  with  great  natural 
forces  of  usurpation,  is  the  original 
principle  of  movement  in  these  awful 
changes.  And,  with  some  exceptions 
for  Afighanistan  Proper,  where  more 
is  seen  of  human  energy  indestructible 
by  vices  of  religion,  than  in  any  other 
part  of  Mahometan  Asia,  it  may  be 
a£Srmed  boldly  that  the  great  Ma- 
hometan states  have  long  been  travel* 
ling  downwards  to  extinction.  Unless 
saved  by  tho  fortunate  interposition  of 
England  and  Russia,  they  will  make 
deserts  of  Southern  Asia  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Indus.  And  this 
in  a  virtual  sense  they  have  already 
accomplished. 

The  Afighans,  to  speak  of  them  in 
their  physical  character,  are  all  of  a 
robust  make,  and  are  generally  lean, 
though  bony  and  muscular.  The  cha- 
racter of  their  faces  is  thus  described 
by  Mr  Elphinstone: — "  They  have 
high  noses,  high  cheek-bones,  and  long 
faces.  Their  hair  and  beards  are  gen- 
erally  black,  sometimes  brown,  and 
rarely  red.  Their  hair  is  always 
coarse  and  strong.  The  tribes  near 
towns  wear  it  short ;  but  the  rest  have 
long  and  large  locks  hanging  down  on 
each  side  of  the  head.  They  wear 
long  and  thick  beards.  Their  coun- 
tenance has  an  expression  of  manli- 
ness and  deliberation,  united  to  an  air 
of  simplicity  not  allied  to  weakness." 
These  lineaments,  however,  and  this 
expression,  are  more  decided  amongst 
^e  eastern  Afighans.     Among  the 
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^isMm  tbere  is  a  much  greater  rariet  jr    tbmr  ewa 

of  ooantenance :  bat  the  high  oheeh- 

¥oiiet  prevail  eveiy  where.    "  The 

western  Affghans/'  says  Mr  ElpbiB- 

ctcme»  ^'are  taller  aad  stootor  than 

theseof  the  east,  sadeeteeDonrrauQees 

and  GhtpRi  ai«  of  surprimng  strength 

mk  iiataie ;  bat»  generally  speaking, 

iIm  AiFghans  are  not  so  tall  as  the 

Boyish/' 

Aeiroumstaoee  which*  at  first  sight. 
Seems  mure  remarkable,  is  the  extra- 
ordinary  rariety  of  the  complexions. 
The  eastern  AfiPghan  has  the  dark 
■Hindoo  complexion;  the  western  a 
dear  ollve.  Yet  amongst  both  these 
will  \»  found  many  men  as  fair  as 
Buropeans.  This  we  ascribe  to  the 
▼ariablo  bright  of  the  inhabited  land, 
which,  according  to  Captain  Hare, 
lookf  forced  the  British  army  through 
all  the  opposite  hardships  of  frost  the 


andiiiMiyofihe 
primary  words  Appear  to  be  deduced 
lrt»ra  the  Pehlevi  or  ancient  Persic. 
But  this  is  not  so  certain,  as  some  of 
these  words  seem  common  to  the 
Zend,  to  the  Sanscrit,  and  to  the 
Chaldaic— all  ancient  forms  of  eastern 
language;  and  other  words  are  de- 
rived from  some  obscure  root  not  yet 
indicated.  But  it  marks  the  strength 
of  the  Affghan  character,  that  they 
have  powerfully  resisted  the  Hindoo 
civilization  on  the  east;  and  the  Per- 
sian on  the  west.  In  each  case  they 
have  been  modified  externally  by  these 
influences;  but  the  native  AfiTghan 
elements  have  still  predominate  in 
their  character* 

The  Affghan  government  is  of  the 
very  loosest  texture.  Simply  in  his 
own  character,  the  king  has  no  power 
at  all :  for,  in  a  strict  sense,  he  hss 


tfldst  extreme — so  that  Sir  Willoughby     no  subjects^  except  the  khaans  or 
Cotton,  by  simply  riding  twenty  .eight  ^  heads  of  clans.    He  governs  indirect- 


times  through  a  winding  river  on  a 
freexing  day>  gathered  about  the  red 
shalloon  lining  of  his  cloak  a  weight 
«f  ice  which  actually  broke  off  three 
buttons  I  and  in  the  other  eltreme, 
forced  them  through  heat  so  intense 
as  to  drive  all  who  happened  to  be  in- 
habitants of  towns  into  snbterranean 
ehlunbers.  The  variable  levels  of  the 
landi  sometimes  below  the  sea,  some- 
times raised  six  or  seven  thousand 
feet  above  it|  have  all  the  effect,  as 
%/b  climate,  of  passing  from  Spain  to 
LkpUnd  within  perhaps  one  day*s 
eiirnoy. 

In  graera]>  Ibr  diffeienoes  more  im- 
portant than  complexion  or  bodily 
stfUeture,the  Affghans  derive  a  lead- 
ing impulse  ftom  the  aecident  of  east 
idt  west  in  their  birth.  Universaliy, 
the  civilization  of  eastern  Afij^bani- 
stan  has  been  derived  from  India ;  of 
l^estern  frdm  Persia.  Hence  also 
It  is,  that  whilst  Hindoneesi  a  class  of 
mixed  people  originally  Hindoo,  and 
Hindoos  themselves,  are  found  chiefly 
on  the  east,  as  at  Peshawer,  which  is 
the  great  eastern  oapiul  of  Affghan^ 
iitan;  on  the  other  hand  Tanjik^, 
Hrho  itre  properly  Persians  by  original 
descent,  and  perhaps  also  are  some- 
times Arabs,  but  bom  in  Affghanistan 
of  parents  settled  there  for  genera- 
tionsf  prsvail  greatly  on  the  west. 
Hence,  alsoj  the  Persio  language  is 
spoketi  very  extensively  in  tlie  west. 
It  isi  \A  faeti  one  form  of  the  Persiah 
character  in  which  the  Affghans  write 


ly  througli  tftem.  Yet,  again,  clan- 
ship, according  to  Mr  £lphinstoiie*s 
representation,  is  perfectly  different 
from  that  institution  as  it  fonaeriy 
existed  la  feudal  rigoor  amongst  the 
Highland  Scotch.  The  head  of  the 
clan,  A9  headj  and  simply  in  that  eha- 
racteri  is  nobody  in  Affghanistan :  he 
may  chance  to  be  identlQed  with  some 
great  interest  of  tlie  clan ;  and  that 
Will  give  him  weight.  But  it  is  the 
common  welfare  of  the  clan,  not  loyal- 
ty towards  the  chieftain>  whieh  con- 
stitutes the  point  of  honour  for  the 
clansmen. 

Hence  it  may  be  snpposedi  and  es- 
pecially when  the  nomadic  habits  of 
many  Affghans  are  considered,  vast 
multitudes  living  through  the  whole 
▼ear  a  wandering  life  under  tents,  (a 
life  which  they  speak  of  with  enthu- 
siasm,) that  predatory  habits  will  pre- 
vail extensively ;  and  that  the  seenri- 
ty  for  property  can  be  but  imper«> 
feet.  "  In  Aff^hanbtan,'*  saya  Gap- 
tain  Havelock,  (p.  176,  vol.  ii.) 
"  no  pass  is  without  its  tribe  of 
plunderers/'  And  in-dlstrieta  that 
are  professionally  trained  to  robbery, 
as  amongst  the  lawless  Khyberees, 
whose  position  brings  them  into  con« 
tact  with  travellers  passing  to  the 
west  from  Peshawer,  all  the  siidkes 
are  "  trained  from  infancy  to  aim 
with  a  long  musket,  the  range  of  wfaleh 
far  exceeds  that  of  the  ordinary  fire- 
lock in  use  in  tlie  British  ranks,  aad 
gives  the  brigands  a  gn»t  adtantaga 
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iB  tUnDiBfafaig  on  moontalfif  wuxmAy 
MMMible/'  Thift  idtantage  was  OO' 
MMODiUy  f6lt  painfully  in  our  owii 
yrtumi  irarflM»  ob  tha  Yarioni  traii« 
aitiire  bsTa  raeently  tnada  through 
tiidr  aomitrf  •  Maantimef  all  Aff« 
l^aai  ara  act  Kbybanea.  Bnt  all  ara 
too  BiQeh  in  tha  habit  of  relying  on 
^Tsta  gvarilla  Hnrflure  for  every 
porpoaoi  all  think  it  reatonable  to 
rteogttise  a  local  right  of  that  tort  in 
Hm  aneiant  oeenpiiir  of  A  uonnfain 
)Mtt;  andf  therefbre,  to  regard  thia 
right  aa  a  regular  article  of  marltetable 
tnflBe«  Oat  of  townt/  and  at  pnnent 
daring  civil  disBentlons  within  the 
largeat  loirna*  all  Afl|rhana  haTearni8« 
If  not  in  fhehr  faandt^  always  lying 
ready  in  their  hooiei  9t  tents ;  vie. 
imprimiti  a  musket  and  long  bayonet* 
^  wfaioh  last,  a  fit  embletn  of  the  state 
•C  the  land/'  says  an  offieer  of  our 
snny«  **  is  oonstrueted  so  as  never  to 
nB&iK;*'  ^ecundOy  upon  the  same  au* 
tliority»  **  a  sword  and  shield  ;*'  ttrtio, 
a  dagger  f  quarto,  **  a  pistol  or  a  mos-* 
qnetooa." 

Prani  this  atmosphere  of  lawless 
Hfoy  or  rather  perhaps  not  lawless  so 
flRMh  as  governed  by  laws  of  variable 
iiiterpff«UtioD,  and  entrusted  to  the 
exeeudon  of  private   bands^   (since 
•vea  the  Khybereesi  the  little  pesti- 
lent hornets  that  sally  out  upon  all 
■mh  alike,  infidel  or  believeri  still 
look  down  upon  the  Arab  who  attacks 
n  Hadjee  near  Mecca  as  an  ungen- 
HeoNmty  aooundreli)  it  has  naturally 
arisen  that  the  Affghanss  as  a  natioo, 
diaplay  a  phenonenon  in  the  features 
^the&  interoourse  with  straugersi  not 
f«railed  elsewbers  upon  earth.    On 
tko  one  hand,  their  hospitality  is  un* 
Isoamded:  and  on  two  separate  im-* 
pulses  $  flrstp  in  the  light  of  oharityi 
wHhiob  they  conceive  to  be  an  hnpera- 
fife  duty  towards  every  man  in  want } 
aeoondly,  on  a  noble  feeling  of  the 
annctity  which  belongs  to  each  man's 
ireside.  Theyrather  force  hospitality 
anon  a  atndiger  than  wait  to  have  it 
endaMd  %  and  hence  it  happens  that* 
m  enaes  without  number,  the  very 
aamo  nnm  who  is  the  object  of  their 
rapacity  on  the  open  roads  or  fields, 
may  become  the  olijeet  of  their  aflleo- 
tionate  hospitality  withfai  tlieir  houses. 
Your  bosly  who  can  never  do  enough 
§9t  four  coaotfort  at  breakfast,  will  be 
Idand  waltbg  for  yon  at  fi  corner  of 
HwrondiWlifa  ahtntforaavfaig  trouble^ 
te  the  shape  of  a  large  horse  pistol. 
Andy  quite  as  likely  as  not|  if  you  are 


pillaged  at  nJghtfallf  and  in  that  aha* 
raeter  daim  a  night's  hosjpitality  at 
the  nearest  cottage,  yon  will  find  your 
plunderer  himself,  in  his  new  ehiGrao* 


man  and  horse.  Mr  Elphinatone  had 
heard  mueh  of  this  extraordinary  case 
9M  one  of  customary  oocurrenee:  and» 
well  aware  that  his  own  high  rank  aa 
envoy,  with  a  personal  escort  of  four 
hundred  good  sddiers,  made  it  hope- 
less  for  him  to  expect  any  illustrative 
experience  in  his  own  person,  ho 
sought  for  testimony  from  some  per- 
son  in  a  situation  humble  enougn  to 
allow  of  such  experiences,  yet  suf- 
fleiently  veracious  to  resist  the  temp« 
tations  of  wonder-making.  Such  a 
witness  at  length  he  found,  long  af- 
ter he  had  returned  to  Hindostan^  in 
the  person  of  a  Mr  Durie,  bom  at 
Calcutta,  and  one  of  that  very  inter- 
esting (some  .think  dangerous)  dass, 
oalled  the  Indo- British  children,  that 
is  to  sayi  of  Hindoo  mothers  and  Bri- 
tish fathers.  This  eccentric  person, 
having  upon  him  the  instinct  of  ram« 
bllng,  had  travelled  extensively  in  Aff- 
ghanistan  on  foot,  and  as  an  avowed 
mendicant.  He  was  every  where  re* 
eeived  with  forvent  hospitality.  From 
his  Journal  (^nce  published)  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  ever  felt  himself  in 
danger  from  mere  want  of  food  \  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  had  his  pockets 
felt  and  probed  with  equal  fervour. 
In  his  case  there  was  notning  to  rob ; 
the  pockets  were  empty  \  but  it  hap- 
pened lu^rously  enough  that  mere 
excess  of  poverty  had  left  about  him 
one  sole  delusive  Indication  of  Wealth : 
various  trowsen^  which  had  succes- 
sively fallen  away  in  rags  from  the 
lower  partsy  rMnained  as  so  many 
xones  or  belts  in  thehr  upper  portions 
(which  had  been  mors  strongly  Hned) 
about  his  hips.  SoflTertng  mueh  from 
eold  in  the  winter,  as  a  native  <ft  Ben- 
gal, he  could  not  resdve  to  sacrifice 
these  accumulated  strata,  these  north- 
em  frontiers  of  ancient  trowsers ;  and 
^re  was  the  sufTerlng  which  he  thus 
created  to  himself  and  to  many  of  hie 
kind  hosts.  Often  he  was  oalled  out 
into  the  dark  by  an  aiSsctionate  friend, 
who  would  entreat  to  know  whattrea* 
sore  it  was  that  he  carried  about  him» 
causing  this  regular  swdl  about  the 
equator  of  his  pertonf  and  then  a 
aearoh  would  oommence,  termtaaiiag 
of  course  in  disappointment;  but  this 
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disappointment  noTor  led  to  any  bad 
feelingly  or  to  any  interruption  of  the 
hospitadity .  Most  amusing,  from  sim- 
ple naivete,  are  Mr  Durie's  summing 
up  of  his  Affghau  experience  in  this 
point,  and  the  moral  inference  wkiich 
he  founds  upon  it. 

Thus  the  simple  traveller  roToWed 
amongst  this  simple  nation,  every  man 
giving  him  food*  every  man  feeling 
his  pockets,  until  his  perfidious  trow* 
sers  became  as  well  known  in  A%han* 
istan  as  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  or  Cape 
Disappointment  to  sailors  in  Baffin's 
Bay.  <*  But,"  says  Mr  Elphinstone, 
'^so  much  more  do  they  attend  to  grant- 
ing  favours  than  to  respecting  rights, 
that  the  same  Affghan  who  would 
plunder  a  traveller  of  a  cloak  if  he  had 
one,  would  give  him  a  cloak  if  he  had 
none.**  There  is,  in  fact,  a  sort  of 
wild  elevation  in  the  principle  on 
which  Mr  Elphinstone  is  disposed  to 
rest  the  original  growth  of  this  maraud- 
ing practice.  The  fiction,  but  ori- 
ginally it  was  no  fiction,  on  whioh  it 
may  be  supposed  to  stand,  is  that  every 
robber  acts  on  his  own  personal  peril 
and  responsibility ;  since  every  man 
abroad  upon  the  roads  must  be  pre- 
sumed a  member  of  some  dan,  which 
in  hononr  is  charged  with  his  defence. 
The  retaliation,  therefore^  upon  which 
the  robber  counts,  as  a  reversionary 
settlement  of  the  account,  however 
distant,  constitutes  to  a  clansman  some ' 
attraction  and  some  justification  in  a 
mode  of  violence,  which  is  never  ac- 
eompanied  willingly  by  personal  ill 
usage.  That  the  general  sentiment 
towards  the  stranger  is  that  of  gene- 
rous protection  and  forbearance,  is 
evident  from  the  very  frequent  collu« 
eion  with  Mr  Durie,  practised  by  stern 
Mahometans,  in  concealing  his  Chris- 
tianity where  it  might  have  operated 
unfavourably  for  his  interest*  His 
errors,  and  his  evident  want  of  practice 
in  going  through  Mahometan  prayers 
or  rites  of  worship,  were  continually 
observed ;  and  privately  he  was  taxed 
with  being  a  Christian.  But  no  per- 
son, of  tl^  many  to  whom  the  secret 
had  become  known,  ever  used  it  mali- 
ciously against  him. 

Captain  Havelock  is,  therefore,  too 
hasty  in  charging  upon  «'  the  people 
of  the  country,"  and  as  "  a  proof  of 
their  depraved  and  sanguinary  habits," 
the  murder  of  Lieutenant-  Colonel  Her- 
zing.  He  calls  it,  besides,  an  "  addt- 
tUmal  proof,*'  alluding  probably  to  a 


previous  murder,  not  less  cowardly  and 
unprovoked,  of  Lieutenant  Inverarity. 
Both  murders  agreed  in  this  feature — 
that  they  were  perpetrated  with  no 
view  to  plunder;  and  probably  the 
temptation  to  either  had  arisen  in  that 
excess  of  generous  incaution  whieh 
with  a  brave  and  frank,  hearted  man, 
such  as  the  Afighan  generally  is, 
would  have  proved  the  best  guarantee 
for  the  unfortunate  stranger's  safety. 
But  the  Khyberees  (who  command 
a  formidable  mountain  pass  of  four 
marches,  says  Captain  Havelock,  of 
"about  twenty-five  miles,"  says  Mr 
Elphinstone)  ^they  also  are  profes- 
sional, almost,  one  might  say,  legal 
and  official  robbers.  '<  In  quiet  times, 
the  KhybereA  have  stations  on  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  pass  to  collect  an 
autftorized  toll  on  passengers ;  but  in- 
times  of  trouble  they  are  all  on  tha 
alert.  If  a  single  traveller  endeavour 
to  make  his  way  through,  the  noise 
of  his  horse's  feet  souncb  up  the  long 
narrow  valleys,  and  soon  brings  the 
Khyberees  in  troops  from  the  hlUs  and 
ravines ;  but  if  they  expect  a  caravan, 
they  assemble  in  hundreds  on  the  side 
of  a  hill,  and  sit  patiently  with  their 
matehlocks  in  their  hands,  waiting  its 
approach.**  What  a  picturesque  cir- 
cumstance is  that  of  the  unfortunate 
traveller's  giving  warning  against  him- 
self by  the  hollow  sonnd  of  his  horse's 
hoofs  echoing  up  the  narrow  corridors 
amongst  the  rocky  hills  !•  How  like 
to  some  incidents  in  our  early  metrical 
romances  I  And  during  tbe  centuries 
which  have  witnessed  this  occupatioa 
of  the  hills  by  the  Khvberees,  (who  re- 
call to  our  minds  the  Isaurian  robbers, 
seated  for  a  thousand  years,  at  the  least, 
in  the  defiles  of  Cilicia,)  what  agoniz- 
ing trials  of  horsemanship  there  must 
have  been  on  the  part  of  travellers  who 
sought  safety  by  swift  riding  I  Cap- 
tain Havelock,  when  mentioning  that 
we  occupied  this  long  pass  wiUi  mi- 
litary posts,  adds,  that  the  Khybe- 
rees swarmed  round  them  at  night, 
and  in  winter,  like  herds  of  wolves. 
This  also  suggests  picturesque  images. 
The  allusion  to  wolves  reminds  us  of 
that  dreadful  scene,  imagined  by  De 
Foe,  when  he  makes  Robinson  Cru- 
soe, on  his  return  to  Europe,  over- 
taken in  a  severe  winter  by  an  army 
of  wolves.  The  case  occurs  in  the 
north  of  Spain.  In  this  instance  the 
horses  of  the  party  were  an  additienal 
temptation  to  the  famished  wolves. 
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And  preeitely  sucb  an  extra  tempta- 
tioiL  for  the  Kbyberees  lay  in  tbe  fact* 
tbat  one  of  onr  posts  vas  an  old  baunt 
of  tbeir  own,inwbicb  lay  buried  a  trea- 
sure of  12,000  rupees.  It  may  be  ima- 
gined what  a  nidor^  or  incense  as  from 
roasted  meat,  would  arise  in  the  nos« 
tiib  of  these  little  famished  wolves  upon 
snch  an  extra  excitement.  What  an  in- 
sult, that  their  enemies  should  actually 
come  like  a  band  of  American  <'  squat- 
ters*"—  squatting  deliberately  upon 
the  Rbyberee  buried  exchequer  I  Six 
thousand  of  these  little  fiends  gathered 
about  the  post!  Most  unhappily  the 
troops  who  held  it  were  merely  nti- 
eeb^ — a  word  which  implies,  by  a  flat- 
tering fiction,  that  the  parties  are 
**  noble,''  and  that  they  are  "  volun- 
teers ;"  whereas  they  are  mercenary 
troops  in  British  pay.  It  is  very  hon- 
ourable to  these  poor  men,  that, 
having  a  vast  proportion  of  their  party 
disabled  by  the  sickness  then  general 
throughout  our  chain  of  posts,  and 
with  only  a  weak  field-work  by  way 
of  fortification,  four  hundred  men  for 
a  long  time  kept  the  six  thousand  at 
bay.  At  liist,  however,  the  wolves 
forced  an  entrance ;  and,  it  need  scarce* 
ly  be  added,  put  the  whole  of  this 
gallant  party  to  the  sword.  Captain 
Harris  in  another  post,  which  was  also 
fiercely  attacked,  maintained  his  ground 
against  similar  disadvantages.  Some 
will  enquire  why  our  Indian  govern- 
ment, to  whom  the  bribing  of  such  a 
tribe  must  be  a  trifle^  should  not 
in  that  way  have  purchased  their  for- 
bearance. They  did  so :  at  last  it 
teemed  the  shortest  plan  to  toss  a  few 
bones  to  the  wolves.  But  what  was 
tbe  result?  It  really  makes  us  laugh 
as  we  record  it.  Lieutenant  Macke- 
son,  upon  a  day  regularly  dated,  con- 
cluded a  treaty  for  the  payment  of 
eighty  thousand  rupees,  (t.  e.,  at  the 
modern  rate  of  exchange,  exactly 
eight  thousand  pounds  sterling,)  by 
way  of  annuity  in  return  for  neutrali- 
ty. The  next  horseman  who  arrived 
from  Cabul  at  Pesbawer  brought 
word  that»  precisely  on  the  morning 
succeeding  to  the  signature  of  this 
treaty*  the  Khyberees  made  a  despe- 
rate attack  on  Colonel  Wheeler,  who 
proved  rather  too  old  a  soldier  for 
their  calculation,  and  beat  them  off 
with  great  loss.  This  issue  confirmed 
what  Mr  £lphinstone*s  sagacity  had 
predicted  in  1814. 

With  so  much  violepce  and  feud^ 


dissension  systematized  amongst  the 
Affghans,  it  is  impossible  that  landed 
property  can  reach  a  high  value.  In 
the  most  settled  parts,  it  is  held  by  Mr 
Forster  that  it  sells  for  nine  years' 
purchase ;  and  that  under  favourable 
circumstances  it  may  reach  twelve. 
What  may  be  the  condition  of  rural 
economy  amongst  the  Affghans,  it  is 
difficult  to  ascertain :  not  one  of  the 
half  dozen  persons  who  have  yet  writ- 
ten on  this  unexplored  country,  having 
had  any  previous  training  or  practice 
in  this  department.  Generally,  how- 
ever, it  happens,  in  the  genial  climates 
between  40  and  30  degrees  of  lati- 
tude, that  the  soil  yields  an  abundant 
return  almost  spontaneously.  Vege- 
tables and  fruits  appear  to  be  cheap 
in  a  degree  which  seems  romantic. 
Oranges  are  the  only  fruit  adapted  to 
the  necessities  of  a  not  climate  which 
can  be  called  scarce.  Grapes  of  a 
quality  equal  to  those  grown  in  our 
hot-houses  at  3s.  to  5s.  per  lb.,  not 
the  thick-skinned  rubbbh  of  Lisbon^ 
are  sold  at  a  farthing  a  pound.  They 
are  given  to  swine  even  by  cart-loads. 
The  potatoe,  however,  though  intro- 
duced by  the  British  in  Kanour  and 
other  provinces  of  Hindostan  to  the 
north  of  the  Himalaya,  (i.  e*  of  its 
first  range,)  is  still  unknown  to  the 
west  of  the  Indus.  Though  disliked 
at  first,  it  turned  out  so  excellent  in  a 
few  years  after  the  English  had  intro- 
duced it,  tbat  the  peasantry  are  annu- 
ally extending  its  cultare.  This  is,  no 
doubt,  one  ofthe  many  gifts  which  we 
shall  soon  naturalize  in  Affghanistan. 
Meantime,  the  mere  extent  of  the 
empire,  even  without  that  extraordi- 
nary variation  of  level  which  gives,  in 
particular  districts,  to  Affghanistan 
the  compass  of  all  climates  within  a 
hundred  miles  square,  must  continu- 
ally remind  the  reader  that  what  is 
true  for  one  city^  may  be  false  for  an- 
other: the  commonest  object  in  the 
streets  of  an  eastern  city  may  be  an 
exotic  rarity  in  a  central  or  in  a  wes- 
tern city ;  and  a  popular  usage  of  the 
north  may  be  unheard  of  in  the  south. 
These  harsh  local  transitions  are  also 
dependent  uj^on  arbitrary  tastes  of 
tribes,  or  traditional  customs,  not  less 
than  upon  climate.  We  reckon  Aff- 
ghanistan to  contain  from  420,000  to 
460,000  square  miles :  England  Pro- 
per containing  about  57|00O  such 
spaces,  Scotland  about  30,000,  Ire- 
land about  as  rnany^  France  from 
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140,000  to  IdOiOOO.  The  capital  cities 
diotribated  orer  thii  vast  region  are 
few  and  far  between ;  five  only  are 
worth  remembering — First;  and  In  i^ 
literal  sen«e  first  to  those  who  ap- 
proach from  Hindostan^  Is  Peshawer : 
the  city  in  which  Mr  Elphlnstone  rf. 
sided  in  ISQdi  The  population  was 
then  about  100,000.  Secondly,  for 
the  more  central  and  western  capital, 
Candahar.  Thlrdlv,  Cabnl  for  the 
north.  Fourthly,  nerat  for  the  en- 
trance north-west.  And  finally,  as  a 
city  memorable  to  modem  ears,  whilst 
tq  ears  historical  i(  h§8  a  romantic 
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importance  since  the  era  of  Mahmond 
the  Ghuznavide,  first  Mahometan  in- 
vader of  Hlndostan>  comes  GbuTni. 
Not  one  of  these  cities  is  e<)ual  to 
Ediqburg^h  in  size :  and  as  tp  mate- 
rials, they  are  usnally  composed  of 
mud  baked  into  the  hardness  of  gran- 
ite by  the  sun*s  heat.  Sir  Alexander 
Bornes  was  the  first  person  who  sport- 
ed glass  in  a  Cabul  house;  this  he 
accomplished  by  purchasing  Russian 
Q)irrors,  scraping  away  the  q^ulcl^sii- 
yer,  and  inserting  them  into  caryed 
picture- frames. 


A  LOUHOB  ON  THB  LBA. 

WaJionOi  salre  I  mqgne  dux  arundlnis. 
deu.  ta  roductft  Tsdle  solui  ambolM 
^rHjt0rfllii9iit«i  interim  olwerranii  aqqas-.- 
Seu  fortd  puri  Btens  in  amnia  majgiqe, 
Slve  in  tenaci  gramine  et  rip&  sodens 
FftUiA  parlta  BquAiaawn  pcdon  nuuiJit 


O  qu9)  TolapMi^  ert  |were  in  (Kriptia  i^  I 
Sic  tu  Iibris  noB,  llncli  pistes  capls, 
Muilsque  UMflftoqiie  dum  ineumMs,  lieefc 
IHtelktM  hvm^f  iaUitqae  pincifidttm  ntudts. 

^AQO.  Pl-PO^T,  D.D.  AD  JS^AC  W>LTOjr. 


Explain,  immortal  Christopher,  if 
you  please,  how  comes  it  that  all  men 
are  anglers  ?  I  do  pot  n^ean  to  insi- 
nuate that  all  men  are  adepts  in  the 
art  wherein  you  excel  s  nor  eveii  that 
all  men  are  anglers,  tnat  is,  catchers 
of  fish  ^  lior  yet  that  all  care  to  catch 
fish  when  they  can  :  biit  this  is  a  puz- 
zler-,^ How  comes  it  t1)at  all  men  are 
anglers  in  their  hearts  ? 

l^ethinks  1  see  the  t|onourable  and 
learned  Christopher  rise  to  explain. 

He  rises,  but  speaks  not-.-the  e;fe 
Bpeaketh|  tqe  lip  Is  eloquent,  but  there 
IWes  not  a  sound  "  'twixt  it  and  si- 
lence  :*'  the  orator  (s  eloquent  in  ges- 
ture:  ten  thousand  repaembrances  of 
riishmg  torrents,  wild  apd  untraptable 
as  infancy,  growing  by  degrees  intp 
the  frolicsonie  boyhood  of  wimpling 
streamlets :  then  expanding  intp  the 
ardent  and  ambitious  promise  of  the 
youthful  river;  and  apoi),  swellipg 
forth  in  the  stately  majesty  of  fw- 
grown  riverhood,  flash  across  the  soul 
tnat  filled  itself  to  oyerfiowing  with 
nature's  own  poesy  upon  their  banks. 
He  would  speak,  hnt  cannot ;  he  would 
tell  his  triumphs  once  again*  He 
would  tell  us  that  he  if  ao  angler— • 
he  would  (would  that  he  wpuld;  once 
again  **  twaddle  npon  Tweedside," 
but  he  eannot }  his  heart  is  too  full ; 


fuller  than  his  well  filled  creel  He 
has  on  his  fishing-jacket,  but  be  tfafpks 
not  of  it ;  neither  are  his  imaginations 
of  fish  or  fishing ;  yet  is  there  no  lack 
of  information  in  his  eye,  though  the 
tongue  speaks  not.  See  yon  not,  dnii 
sops  of  clay,  that  Christopher,  when 
going  out  to  fishf  goes  not  alone  a-fiah- 
Ing  ?  The  man  is  an  apgler  if  yon 
wm— 'ayy  hut  he  is  alsp  a  poet  I 

Never-dying  Kit  I  How  often  have 
we  gone  a-fisning  with  you— how  of- 
ten  nas  thy  bright  example  seduced 
us  into  going  a-fisbing  bv  onrseWea— 
how  often  have  we  fished  all  day  with 
thee,  catching  nothing,  and  yet  catch- 
ing much ;  seiziujg,  &  they  fell  from 
thy  lips*  words  of  wit  consecrated  to 
virtue-seeing,  through  thy  eyes,  not 
IP  ipnch  nature  in  her  harmony  and 
beautv,  aa  the  God  of  nature  {n  His 
providence  and  wisdom ;  and  retnrti- 
ing  with  thee,  reckless  of  the  fortune 
—the  Ashing  fortune— of  the  day,  and 
satisfied  with  a  heart  attuned  to  the 
harmony  of  thy  hearts  and  a  son)  soar- 
ing with  thine  far  above  the  streams, 
and  scaprSi  and  braes,  and  misty  moun* 
tains  that  mingle  with  tl^e  clouds,  to 
the  contemplaUon  of  Him  wb»  made 
them  all  i 

Bah  I  Tell  me  of  anfflera  as  apeh. 
How  many  thousand  disdplea  of  Chrisr 
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topberarethereinthisbreathlDgvorldt 
who,  neyer  gohig  out  to  fish>  are  for 
eTer  going  out  a-  fishing  ? 

Ofthese  am  L  My  angling  achieve* 
ments  are  limited  to  the  capture  of  a 
solitary  trout.  Nor  did  I  triumph 
ever  him  by  any  exertion  of  piscatory 
ingenint^  or  skill.  My  line  floated 
anartisticaHy  adown  the  stream,  and 
my  tail-fly  involved  itself  within  the 
slowlv  circling  waters  of  the  eddying 
pool  below.  I  was  thinking  of  other 
things,  nor  did  I  well  know  what  was 
flie  matter  when  I  found  my  line  sub- 
merged, and  my  pliant  rod  bent  ver- 
tically upon  the  stream.  Something, 
I  thought,  must  have  happened,  and 
thereupon  did  as  other  men  would  have 
dope — pulled  away  lustily,  and  whisk- 
ed over  my  left  shoulder  on  the  green 
grass,  without  so  much  as  thinking  of 
the  science  of  fbe  art,  a  thumping  two- 
pounder  !  How  beautiful  it  looked  I 
I  thought  him,  at  the  least,  a  sal- 
mon. I  could  have  sworn  at  the 
moment,  so  highly  was  my  captive 
magnified  in  my  eyes,  that  he  was  a 
salmon — nis  side  bright  with  orange, 
azure,  and  gold,  **  bedropped  more* 
over  with  crimson  hail.*'  So  agile 
was  he,  though  a  fish  out  of  water, 
that  even  out  of  his  element,  I  could 
hardly  make  him  my  own — at  last 
I  had  him.  -  His  gaspings  became 
more  and  more  prolonged ;  the  whisk- 
ings  of  his  supple  tail  became  less 
and  less  energetic;  he  was  at  the 
last  kick.  I  looked  at  the  stream, 
and  thought  of  returning  him  to  the 
bosom  of  his  natite  waters. 

And  yon  did  ? 

Did  I?  Excuse  me,  lady  mine,  I 
did  no  such  thing.  In  the  fish-basket, 
fiad  I  ever  encumbered  myself  with 
an  appendage  so  ostentatious  and  tp 
m«  unnecessary,  he  should  have  gone| 
but  as  it  was,  I  folded  him  up,  mum- 
my-wise, in  a  layer  of  sweet  meadow 
gnus,  and  put  him — in  my  pocket  1 

This,  my  solitary  triumph  over  the 
artM  trout — for  I  plead  guilty  to  many 
seductions  of  roach,  perch,  gudgeon, 
and  other  the  meaner  fry  of  Cockney 
^rtsmanship— -I  merely  allude  to  for 
toe  purpose  of  disarming  the  preju- 
dices or  the  anti-cruelty  people.  I 
plead  guilty  to  one  case  of  trout- 
•langhter,  but  defy  any  water*  bailifi" 
in  Christendom  to  eonvict  me  of  slay- 
ing that  individual  malice  prepeMe. 
As  I  said  before,  when  he  hooked 
bimself^  I  was-  thinking  pf  other 


What  was  I  thinking  of? 

I  was  thinking  how  mnch  we  bum^ 
ble  lovers  of  nature,  ve  poor  cag^ 
birds  of  society,  we  Cockney  star- 
lings, poor  devils  f'  who  can't  got 
out,*^  are  beholden  to  the  brothers  of 
the  angle :  how  much  they  give  U69 
albeit  they  bestow  on  us  none  of  their 
isb,  reserving  ihem,  as  all  choico 
anglers  should,  for  the  pretty  milk- 
maids of  their  acquaintance ;  bnt,  ne^ 
vertheless,  we  are,  I  repeat,  much 
bounden  to  them — they  do  for  us  what 
we  cannot  do  for  ourselves — give  ua 
sweet  glimpses  of  that  nature,  which, 
to  us  "  in  populous  city  pent,"  is  ^^as 
a  book  sealed,  and  as  a  fountain  closed 
np,*' — keep  alive  in  us  that  poe^iy  of 
the  heart  which  is  ever  connected  with 
all  the  shows  and  forms  of  nature, 
even  though  seen  through  themedtom 
of  the  imagination  alon»-*carry  ua 
on  their  backs  across  the  rushing 
ford,  and  set  us  down  on  the  opening 
bank  to  look  about  i|s,— lead  us  up 
and  down  like  blind  men,  as  we  are, 
discoursing  to  us,  not  like  flshmong-* 
ers,^  but  like  preachers,  filling  o|ir 
spirits  with  content,  and  our  souls 
with  sober  satisfaction ;  and,  by  with-* 
drawing  our  thoughts  for  the  time 
from  the  grovelling  ambitions  ani 
carking  cares  of  the  city  and  city  life, 
prevent  our  hearts  becoming  harder 
than  the  nether  millstone.  Truly, 
nature  is  a  great  medicine ;  and  he 
who,  in  the  spring-time  of  the  year, 
neglects  to  take  a  dose  of  her,  is  much 
to  blame.  She  is  a  marvelous  deteiv 
gent,  or  rubber  off  of  city  dirt  from 
about  your  reins  and  heart :  she  dis« 
perseth  vapours,  melancholies,  blue 
and  other  devils :  she  maketh  you  tQ 
caper,  and  to  smile,  like  the  gas  call- 
ed nitric  oxide:  she  putteth  a  spring 
into  thy  right  heel  and  thy  lefr,  that 
maketh  thee  to  skip  over  her  pHna^ 
roses,  ladysmocks,  and  violets,  on  etas* 
tic  toe,  like  a  Quaker  at  a  christening  t 
she  removetfa  a  great  load  from  about 
thy  heart,  and  enableth  thee,  without 
repletion,  to  subdue,  to  thine  own 
cheek,  a  boiled  leg  of  mutton  vith 
trimmings :  she  giveth  thee  to  inhale 
sweet  airs,  for  whieh  she  chargeth 
thee  nothing:  thy  nose  she  maketh 
dainty  with  thesavoiurypdours  of  thou- 
sand flowers  which  thou  mayestpliic^ 
for  thy  sweetheart,  and  wojcome :  thy 
lips  »be  regaleth  iritb  berries  ai^d 
hips,  of  which  thQ«  yiWi  pot  eat  too 
plentifulhr }  ^nd  |p  the  seaaon  ^f  the 
7A4r,  laabiqga  of  Mts;  alffo#  af  Iheu 
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be  yonni^  and  consely*  with  the  damfy 
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breath  of  innocent  milkmaids,  towards 
whom  thy  better  nature,  and  the  me- 
mory of  thy  mother,  if  thou  hast  one, 
will  suggest  to  thee  discreet  beha- 
Tiour.  If  haply  thou  be  a  grays  and 
sober  man,  nature  maketh  thee  a  fro- 
licsome hobbledehoy :  if  a  boy,  thou 
sportest  as  a  child  upon  her  bosom  : 
if,  like  him  whoinditeth  for  thy  enter- 
tainment, thou  art  bent  with  age  and 
care,  and  in  a  dolorous  contention  with 
the  hard  necessities  of  thy  lot  hare 
anticipated  decay,  nature  deceiveth 
thee  pleasantly  into  imaginations  of 
youth,  she  seemeth  to  renew  thy 
▼ears; — as  in  spring  the  sapascendeth 
briskly,  so  in  spring-time  thy  blood 
floweth  yigoronsly  through  thy  reins: 
thou  art  young  once  again,  nor  art 
tbou  poor ;  nature  is  thine  own — thou 
art  one  of  creation's  heirs ;  thy  enjoy- 
ment is  not  the  monopoly  of  one  poor 
spot  of  earth,  by  men  called  an  estate ; 
the  world  is  thy  estate,  which,  while 
thou  contemplatest  in  a  right  mind, 
bringeth  thee  in  a  rich  revenue  of 
rapturous  enjoyment. 

Go  forth  into  the  country  for  phy- 
aic,  and  also  for  food — food  for  the 
mind  and  heart — spiritual  food — food 
for  meditation  I  The  contemplation 
of  nature  is  not  merely  a  luxury,  it  is 
a  lesson ;  nature  is  not  a  penny  ma« 
gazine,  nor  even  a  penny- hidfpenny 
magazine,  embellished  with  cuts,  and 
unfolded  for  the  entertainment  of  ig* 
norant  little  boys  and  men  ;  she  is  a . 
vast  Tolume  of  divinity,  adorned  witb 
every  grace  that  style,  and  argument^ 
and^  lucid  order  can  give ;  but  not 
setting  forth  her  own  adornment— not 
prating  of  herself,  but  continually 
appealing  tiptc^ardlf,  continually  draw- 
ing up  thy  heart  in  one  on-pouring 
ioog  of  thankfulness — **  not  loud  but 
deep,"— until  it  loses  sight  of  earth  and 
Ihings  of  earth,  and  catches  above 
the  clouds  glimpses  of  the  purity  and 
celestial  calm  of  an  eternal  heaven  I 

Therefore,  go  to  church — 
**  Why  need  we  lack  a  hallow 'd  spot? 
A  ehurch  is  in  each  poor  man's  cot, 
A  Umpie  in  each  grove  that  spreads 
Its  living  roof  above  our  heads;  " 
and,  as  you  lie  with  eyes  half-dosed, 
yet  far  m>m  sleepy,  supine  upon  the 
sod,  drinking  in,  with  thirsty  ear,  the 
anthem   pealing   forth    from   every 
grove  and  hedgerow — when  the  in- 
cense of  fresh  flowers  and  the  new- 
mown  hay,  of  which  you  have  made 
your  hassock^  and  other  sweet  rural 


smells,  delight  the  sense,  yon 
easily  forget  whether  within  the  ' 
of  mortality  may  flourish  a  faahionable 
preacher.  You  will  have  no  reaaonabla 
cause  of  complaint  if  yon  profit  not 
by  the  sermon.  You  must  be  indeed 
far  gone  in  scepticism  and  obduraey* 
if  field  sermons,  such  as  natnro 
preaches,  cannot  win  their  way 
through  the  hard  hide  of  your  worldly 
heart,  and  touch  it  to  the  quick. 

It  is  because  the  country  is  a  Inmry 
and  a  lesson,  that  we  love  ewerj  aa- 
sociation  connecting  us  with  it  even  in 
spirit.  Though  our  domicilelbe  eitn* 
ated  in  one  of  the  narrowest  of  narrow 
city  passages;  though  the  tufts  of 
grass  among  the  tombstones  of  St 
Paul's  Churchyard  be  the  only  Ter* 
dure  that  daily  meets  our  brick  and 
mortared  sight ;  though  our  prospect 
of  blue  sky  is  limited  to  less  than  the 
quantity  that  would  make  a  pair  of 
breeches  for  a  Dutchman;  though 
tiles  and  chimney-pots  are  my  firma- 
ment, and  an  old  strip  of  worn-out 
Turkey  carpet  my  turf;  though  a 
bullfinch  who  does  not  pipe,  and  a 
starling  who  does  not  irpeoA— confusion 
light  on  the  rogue  who  sold  them  me ! 
—form  my  feathered  choristers,  yet  I 
can  enjoy  the  country ;  I  can  inhale 
the  breeze  of  his  native  mountains— 
not  fresher  or  more  health-bestowing 
than  his  own  conceptions*— firom  the 
pages  of  Christopher ;  and  I  can,  al- 
though confined  to  my  garret^  lonnge 
along  the  Lea  in  the  sweet  society  of 
Izaak  I 

Blesftings  on  both  of  you,  my  jolly 
old  cocks  I 

'  Whenever  I  have  occasion  to  go  to 
Lombard  Street  on  business— [I  men- 
tion Lombard  Street  merely  to  lead 
you  into  the  fallacy  that  I  am  going 
to  my  bankersy— Lord  help  thee,  silly 
one ! — if  you  knew  what  I  did  in  Lom- 
bard Street — but  no  matter^ — I  al- 
ways, going  tp  Lombard  Street,  make 
it  a  point  to  make  a  detour  through 
Crooked  Lane. 

Crooked  Lane  is  classic  ground  to 
me ;  there,  first  attracted  by  a  perch 
of  some  four  or  five  pounds*  weight, 
stuffed,  with  his  mouth  wide  open, 
to  show  his  triple  row  of  teeth, 
and  to  catch  the  flies  that  abounded 
in  the  glass  case,  I  purchased  my 
earliest  apparatus;  there  I  first  be- 
came familiar  with  the  motorics  of 
hazel  tops,  bamboo  butts,  spliced  tops, 
loaded  joints,  reels,  wheels,  swiyels, 
hair  lines,  silk  lines,  Limeriol^  hooks* 
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Ym  bah ;  sod  there  it  was  that  I 
bought  my  first  edition— one  of  many 
BOW  before  me — of  my  old  master, 
Inak  Walton. 

What  a  treasnre  has  not  that  book 
been  to  me  since  I  Not  that  I  ever 
eacngfat  a  fish  by  it ;  not  that  I  have 
not  seen  fish  miracidoDsly  hooked  out 
by  expert  Joskinsy  who  never  even 
beard  of  old  Izaak ;  bnt  because  it 
made  me  an  angler ;  because  it  set  me 
on  foot  after  the  haunts  of  old  Pis- 
eator^  and  inspired  me  with  a  love  of 
the  eoantry,  under  pretence  of  being 
an  angler. 

It  was  on  a  dewy,  soft,  balmy  May 
morning— one  of  those  May  mornings 
giving  your  lungs  to  understand  that 
summer  may  be  daily  expected — that 
I  met  my  old  friend  Double  G.  by  ap- 
pointment, at  Izaak  Walton*sin  Chan- 
cery Lane*  Don*t  start — it  was  at 
Izaak*s  old  house,  nearly  opposite  the 
Inner  Temple  gate,  that  we  agreed 
to  meet,  previous  to  setting  out  upon 
what  Eustace  would  have  called  a 
elasaical  tour,  but  which  we  were  con- 
tent, with  more  humility,  to  designate 
a  Lounge  on  the  Lea.  Double  G.  I 
made  my  friend  on  one  of  my  pretend- 
ed angling  excursions.  Being  always 
supplied  superabundantly  with  appar- 
atus, and  every  thing  (save  patience 
and  skill)  essential  to  the  capture  of 
the  finny  tribe,  I  was  able  to  oblige 
Double  G.  with  a  spare  top  of  capiud 
workmanship ;  he  screwed  on  the  top, 
and  from  that  day  to  this  our  tops  and 
hearts  have  been  spliced  together. 
Double  G.,  though  proud  of  his  art,  is 
not  a  mere  angler ;  he  is,  in  addition, 
a  classical  topographer,  and  has  visited, 
at  one  time  or  another,  every  spot  of 
earth  in  England  that  genius  has  con- 
aeerated  to  fame.  He  knows  to  a 
Didety  where  classic  spots  are  to  be 
found — who  made  them  so,  and  when, 
where,  and  how ;  can  tell  you  where 
the  poet,  orator,  statesman,  was  bom, 
wbm  he  lived,  and  where  he  is  bu- 
ried ;  he  has  all  passages  by  heart  that 
refer  to  places  associated  with  mind ; 
he  is  the  slave  of  association ;  nor  can 
be  see  beauty  in  the  landscape,  how- 
ever lovely,  that  is  not  consecrated  in 
never- dying  prose,  or  married  to  im- 
mortal verse*  He  has  no  opinion  of 
Dryden,  because  Dryden  had  no  love 
of  place :  no  pleasure  in  associating 
the  scenes  of  his  youth  with  his  poet- 
ry;  be  doata  upon  Sjr  Walter  Scott 
for  the  poasession  of  the  opposite  qna- 
li^ ;  he  laments  that  Admiral  Keip- 
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penfeldt  should  have  been  drowned^ 
because  he  cannot  point  out  to  yon 
exactly  where  he  is  buried,  and  regrets^ 
for  the  self-same  reason,  that  young 
Gibber  had  not  been  hanged.  He  wiU 
dine  nowhere  but  at  the  Slitre,  and  in 
no  box  but  that  once  occupied  by 
Dr  Johnson  and  his  attendeuit  Bozzy. 
He  sleeps  in  Green  Arbour  Conr^ 
Old  Bailey,  because  he  has  discovered 
that  Dr  Goldsmith  used  to  sleep  there 
seventy.five  years  ago ;  his  furniture 
is  gathered  bit  by  bit,  and  prized  for 
the  men  who  had  it  before  him  |  the 
ring  which  he  wears  on  his  finger,  he 
wears  not  for  ostentation— it  is  valu* 
able  to  him  as  one  of  the  identical 
mourning  rings  bequeathed  to  divers 
persons  by  Izaak  Walton  $  his  cane 
was  the  property  of  John  Philip  Kem. 
hie;  his  snufi^-box  was  a  present  from 
Shelley  ;  he  bas'a  pair  of  spurs  whieh 
graced  the  heels,  if  we  may  believe 
him,  of  Washington ;  and  (bnt  this 
is  a  secret)  he  showed  me  the  odier 
day  a  bundle  of  reddish  hair,  assuring 
me,  with  great  solemnity,  that  it  was 
the  identical  wig  worn  by  the  im« 
mortal  Garrlck,  when  reproducing  his 
new  version  of  Shakspeare*s  play  of 
Richard  the  Third. 

It  was,  as  I  have  said,  in  front  of 
old  Izaak's  shop  in  Fleet  Street, 
where,  upon  a  time,  he  carried  on 
the  respectable  trade  of  a  hosier,  that 
my  classical  friend  Double  G.  and 
myself  shook  hands,  one  fine  May 
momingy  to  the  mighty  astonishment 
of  several  watchmen  of  the  olden 
time,  who  stared  at  us  in  breathless 
wonder,  accoutred  as  we  were  in  all 
the  paraphernalia  of  disciples  of  the 
gentle  master  of  our  contemplative  art. 

We  were  about  to  knock  Izaak  up, 
but,  recollecting  that  he  had  been 
defunct  since  the  15th  of  December 
1683,  when  he  died,  during  the  grreat 
frost,  at  Winchester,  we  were  content 
to  take  with  us  that  faithful  miniature 
of  himself  and  his  pure  mind,  which 
he  gave  to  the  world  in  his  Complete 
Angler,  Turning  the  comer  into 
Chancery  Lane,  we  wese  speedily  in 
Holborn ;  thence  we  made  our  way 
by  Snowhill  into  Smithfield ;  and  so 
through  St  John's  Gate  in  Clerken* 
well,  under  which  we  rested  for  a  few 
moments,  while  my  brother  angler 
gave  me  an  account  of  Cave,  and,  by 
implication,  of  the  Geuleman's  Jlfa- 
gazine;  whence  rising,  we  set  out,  full 
of  hope  and  confidence,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Tottenham. 
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I  could  not  help  obfenrlngr,  as  we 
walked  aloDgi  how  very  different  the 
route  leaak  must  bare  taken  on  his 
way  to  the  fishingr«^ground^  although 
going  the  same  way.  I  could  con** 
.  ceive,  not  without  probability,  that  he 
■IQst  haFO  walked  along  a  high  road, 
whereas  we  walked  along  a  high  street. 
Emerging  from  St  John's  Gate,  Wal« 
ton  gain^  the  country ;  we  only  gain- 
ed  the  suburbs.  He,  once  beyond  the 
gate,  was  without  the  qoise,  bustle, 
and  confusion  of  the  city;  we  only 
exchanged  tiie  noise,  bustle,  and  con« 
fusion  of  the  city  for  the  noise,  bustle, 
and  oonfusioa  of  London  out  of 
town.  •  Indeed  it  would  require  a  rery 
ioFcible  imaginatioa  to  transfer  the 
Louden  of  the  time  of  Walton  to  the 
•London  of  our  day.  Tl^en  London 
had  limits ;  now  it  is  impossible  to  say 
where  towfi  ends  apd  country  begins. 
Then  it  was  possible  to  rise  with  the 
lark  and  reach  a  green  field  by  sun- 
set. Now,  if  you  eschew  railways, 
short  stages,  or  Imsses,  you  may  wan<> 
der  from  dawn  to  dark  without  see- 
ing more  of  the  country  than  is  con* 
tained  in  the  shrubberies  before  the 
ibofs,  or  in  the  bough- pots  of  the  first 
floor  windows.  As  my  excellent 
friend  observed,  with  an  accent  full  of 
judancholy,  brick  and  mortar  have 
bnUt  up  all  our  old  associations. 

It  could  not  have  been  earlier  than 
•ightof  the  clock,  when,  feeling  ra- 
ther warm  than  otherwise,  we  ^gaa 
to  stretch  oi|r  legs  op  Tottenham 
Hilli  as  our  Master  had  so  often  done 
before  us. 

*«  Pw«rfor.— You  are  well  overta- 
ken,  gentlemen  1  A  good  moroing  to 
yon  both  1  I  have  stretched  my  legs 
j]p  ToUenham  HiU  to  overtake  yon, 
hoping  your  business  may  occasion 
you  towards  Ware,  whither  I  am  go- 
ing Uiis  fine  May  morning." 

*^  Venator, — Sir,  I  for  my  part 
shall  almost  answer  your  hopes ;  for 
my  purpose  is  to  drink  my  morning's 
draught  at  the  Thatched  House  in 
Hod^ien ;  and  I  think  not  to  rest  till  I 
oome  thither,  where  I  have  appointed 
a  IHend  or  two  to  meet  me  $  but  for 
this  gentleman  that  you  see  with  me, 
I  know  not  how  far  he  intends  his 
journ^ ;  he  came  so  lately  into  my 
company  that  I  have  scarce  had  time 
to  ask  him  the  question.'* 

^<  Aucepe.Sir,  I  shall,  by  your  fa- 
vour, bear  you  company  as  far  ^s 
.TosoBALo'e,  and  there  leave  yon; 
for  then  I  turn  up  to  a  fiiefid's  house, 
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who  news  a  hawk  for  vej  which  I 
long  to  see." 

'«  Venaior.^^Birs  we  are  all  so  hap« 
py  as  to  have  a  fine  fresh  cool  morn* 
ibg ;  and  I  hope  we  shall  each  he  the 
happier  in  the  other*s  company.  And» 
gentlemen,  that  I  may  not  lose  yours, 
I  shall  either  abate  or  amend  my  pace 
to  enjoy  it,  knowing  that,  as  the  Ita- 
lians say,  good  company  in  a  journey 
maketh  the  way  to  seem  the  shorter." 

f*  Auoepe.-^lt  may  do,  sir,  with  tbe 
help  of  a  good  discourse,  which,  me* 
thinks,  we  may  promise/rpm  jrov,  tkai 
both  look  and  speak  so  cheerfuUy  ;  and 
for  my  part  I  proniise  yon,  as  «i  in- 
vitation to  it,  that  i  will  be  as  free  and 
open-hearted  as  discretion  will  allow 
me  to  be  with  strangers." 

*'  Venator. — And,  sir,  I  promise 
the  like." 

*^  Piscator, — I  am  right  glad  to  hear 
yanr  answers.** 

And  so  the  three  gentlemen  walk 
briskly,  and  talk  merrily  as  gentlemen 
should,  enlarging  upon  their  several 
pursuits  with  such  eloquence,  learn- 
log,  and  discretion,  dashed  every  now 
and  then  with  a  little  pedaiitry,  te 
give  their  conversation  a  relish,  that, 
as  my  friend  and  I  walked,  and  talk- 
ed, and  read  with  Piscator,  Aoceps, 
and  Venator  i|ll  ibe  way  to  Hodaden, 
or  Hoddesden  as  it  is  now  written,  we 
were  fishermen,  huntsmen,  and  fidcen- 
ers  by  turns.  We  were  still,  however 
— not  Piscator,  Aucepsy  and  Venator, 
but  my  friend  and  I  in  turn.  Ttie  way 
from  London  to  Tottenham  is  but  one 
long  lane,  which  belies  the  proverb — 
and  even  between  Tottenham  and 
Hodsden,  brick  and  mortar  is  gricr 
-vously  aggregated,  and  nature  peepe 
timidly  in  between,  as  if  looking  ont, 
like  a  lost  child,  for  tbe  pretty  rural 
spots  that  she  was  formerly  fccus- 
tomed  to  call  her  own. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  associa- 
tion that  makes  our  Queen's  highway 
a  strip  of  classic  ground. 

<<  J9!M0ator.-^Sir,  I  am  glad  my  me- 
mory has  not  lost  these  vpraes,  be- 
cause they  are  more  pleasant  and 
suitable  to  May-day  than  my  harsh 
discourse.  And  t  am  glad  your  pa- 
tience hath  held  out  so  long  %b  to  hear 
them  and  me  $  for  both  of  Ibem  have 
brought  us  within  the  sight  of  the 
Thatched  House:' 

<*  Fffnc/oi*.— Sir,  you  havie  aogled 
me  on  with  much  pleasvse  to  |he 
T|iatofae4  House  t  and  1  fov  find 
your  words  true,  that  good  aemi^y 
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Biket  tiM  waj  flem  short  %  for  trust 
ne>  ^9  I  thought  we  had  wanted 
tiiree  miles  of  this  house  till  jon  show- 
ed it  ve.  But»  now  we  are  at  it^ 
well  turn  into  it,  aad  refresh  our- 
selTQS  with  a  cup  pf  d^nk  and  a  little 

^  Piteaior, — Most  gladly,  sir,  and 
wfl^U  drink  a  chril  cup  to  all  the  other 
haoters  that  are  to  meet  yon  to-mor- 
row." 

«*  Venator, — That  we  will,  sir ;  and 
to  ail  the  loyers  of  angling»  too,  of 
which  nnmher  Jam  now  willing  to  be 
(me  my$^:  for,  by  the  help  of  vour 
good  discourse  and  company,  I  hare 
pat  on  iiew  thoughts,  both  of  the  art 
of  angling,  and  of  aU  that  profess  It ; 
and  if  you  will  but  meet  me  to-mor* 
row  U  the  time  and  place  appointed, 
Bud  bestow  one  day  with  me  and  my 
frieQdsin  hunting  ttie  otter,  I  will  de- 
dicate the  nejt  two  days  to  wait  upon 
yon,  and  we  two  will,  for  that  time, 
do  nothing  but  angle,  and  talk  of  6sh 
and  flshing.** 

"  Piecatcr. — Sir,  a  matehi  sir;  I 
will  not  fail  you,  God  willing,  to  l>e 
at  AvwELL  Hill  to-morrow  morning 
before  sun-iislng." 

Alas  for  old  associations!  Double 
G.i  who  is  a  portly  man,  i'faith,  and 
a  corpulent,  was  buoyed  up  all  the 
morning  with  the  hope  of  refreshing 
himself  with  a  cup  of  drink  apd  a 
little  rest  at  Hodsden ;  he  would  talce 
a  glass  nowhere  else— it  would  do 
him  no  good|  he  declared,  to  drink 
any  where  else— rest  elsewhere  could 
be  no  rest  for  him.  On  entering  Hods- 
den, our  first  eiiauiry,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, was  for  the  Thatched  House. 
AUst  there  was  no  Thatched  House 
in  all  Hodsden;  the  memory  of  it 
efen  ha4  passed  away.  Qeese  aqd 
Gridirons  there  were,  and  Swans,  and 
King's  Arms  (of  course)  as  thick  as 
Mackberries ;  but  the  Thatched 
House— the  hostelry  of  Waltop — the 
snug  wainscoted  parlour  wherein  he 
was  used  to  sit  and  t^ke  a  moderate 
glass,  and  carol  a  cheerfbl  song; 
there  we  had  hoped  to  sit,  and  dr{pk, 
and  sing— but  yain  arp  the  hopes  of 
mortabl  the  house  was  gone  years 
and  years  ago,  nor  was  it  until  we  had 
ferreted  out  a  senior  of  some  three^ 
score  and  ten  years,  that  we  were  ena- 
bled to  satis^  ourselves  of  the  spot 
Inhere  the  tayem  had  stood.  Douole 
G.  was  pathetic  almost  to  tears. 

Danid  ()uickly's  in  Eastcheap  is 
pme,  he  tgid,  and  the  pid  Ben  Jen-' 


son*8  head  is  puUed  dowtt  :  Will's 
eoffee-house  has  disappeared,  and  they 
talk  of  renoyating  (curse  all  r^uova* 
tionsl)  the  old  Cheshire  Cheese:  and 
now,  the  Thatched  Hottseat  Hodsden 
is  no  more  I 

Double  G.  was  absorbed  in  sorrow^ 
iul  meditation ;  but  sorrow,  as  Seneaa 
says,  is  dry!  We  forthwith  crossed 
from  the  high-road  into  the  country, 
and  soon  came  upon  the. verge  of  the 
declivity  that,  gently  deseanding  into 
the  yale,  forms  the  western  boundary 
of  the  lovely  valley  of  the  Lea.  We 
now  regretted  our  error  in  haviof 
been  so  misled  by  our  anxiety  to  foC 
low  exaetly  the  looalitiee  immortaliaed 
by  Izaak,  as  to  ke^  the  high«road,  or 
rather  high  street  to  Tottenham  Cross* 
where  there  is  really  nothing  but  th# 
street  to  see,  instead  of  diverging  hy 
the  way  of  Hackney,  as  far  as  Lea 
bridge— the  John-o*- Groat's  of  Eastf 
end  Ooekneys-— and  keeping  the  river's 
bank  all  the  way  to  Ware/  However» 
we  were  now  rightp— the  valley  of  the 
Lea  was  before  us,  and  in  the  distance 
In  the  opposing  bank  was  the  Rya^ 
house^  of  plotting  oel^brity•  This  is  a 
fsature  in  the  landscape,  and  relieves 
the  yather  tame  and  uniform  flatness 
of  the  immediate  banks  of  the  LeSt 
which  hereabouts,  as  indeed  during  a 
great  part  of  Uie  river's  eourse,  are 
Uttle  raised  above  the  level  of  the 
stream.  The  Rye-house  is  a  squarp 
brick  tower,  with  a  curious  corkscr^^ 
chimney  towering  high  ip  ^ir, —  a 
moated  grange,  surrounded  bv  a  fo&se, 
into  which  the  water  of  the  Lea  finds 
its  way  during  the  winter  inundations, 
-^a  dismal  mansion,  remarkably  well 
calculated,  from  its  solitary  poeition» 
to  become  the  rendesvous  of  the  tur- 
bulent and  dissected.  Close  to  this 
deserted  tower  is  the  new  Rye- house: 
a  vast  improvement  upon  tlie  aoeient 
structure ;  one  of  those  pretty,  unpre- 
suming  little  hostelries,  like  the  fish- 
ing house  of  Walton  and  Cotton*  over 
whose  humble  porch  might  be  in- 
scribed, not  inaptly,  piseaioribus  s«- 
crum  ;  boasting  a  snug  little  parlDur, 
decorated,  as  is  the  custom,  with  fishes 
of  unusual  magnitude,  fished,  if  you 
may  believe  mine  host,  from  theabun* 
dantly  stocked  waters  of  his  own  pre- 
serve; and  not  unsupplied  with  the 
preature  comforts  which  none  better 
than  anglers  can  do  Justice  to,  and 
which  none  so  well  as  anglers  dese»w. 
When  ^e  had  reposed  and  eefreriied 
oursdves,  Double  O.  put  up  |iia  tackle, 
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and  betook  him  to  his  Tocation — ^the 
hoolL;  I  betoolL  me  to  mine — the 
book ;  andj  ne&tling  myself  under  a 
honejfluckie  hedge,  screened  from  the 
intrusive  sun,  amused  myself  with  Ta< 
rious  passages  from  Izaak,  until  my 
worthy  friend,  having  had  but  in- 
different success,  came  to  enquire  if  / 
had  caught  any  thing. 

That  I  have,  replied  I. 

Let  us  see. 

You  shall  hear, 

**  Look  I  under  that  broad  beech* 
tree  I  sat  down,  when  I  was  last  this 
way  a*fishing:  and  the  birds  in  the 
adjoining  grove  seemed  to  have  a 
friendly  contention  with  an  echo, 
whose  dead  voice  seemed  to  live  in  a 
hollow  tree  near  to  the  .brow  of  that 
primrose  hill.  There  I  sat,  viewing 
the  silver  streams  glide  silently  to- 
wards their  centre,  the  tempestuous 
sea ;  yet  sometimes  opposed  by  rugged 
roots  and  pebble- stones,  which  broke 
their  waves,  and  turned  them  into 
foam.  And  sometimes  I  beguiled  time 
by  viewing  the  harmless  lambs ;  some 
leaping  securely  in  the  cool  shade, 
whilst  others  sported  themselves  in 
the  cheerful  sun,  and  saw  others 
craving  comfort  from  the  swollen  ud- 
4lers  of  their  bleating  dams.  As  I 
thus  sat,  these  and  other  sights  had 
so  fully  possessed  my  soul,  that  I 
thought,  as  the  poet  has  happily  ex- 
pressed it — 

^  I  was  for  that  time  lifted  above  earth, 
And  posseued  joys  not  promised  in  my 
birth.' 

As  I  left  this  place,  and  entered 
Into  the  neit  field,  a  second  pleasure 
entertained  me, — 'twas  a  handsome 
milkmaid,  that  had  not  yet  attained  so 
much  age  and  wisdom  as  to  load  her 
mind  with  any  fears  of  many  things 
that  will  never  be,  as  too  many  men 
often  do ;  but  she  cast  away  all  care, 
and  sang  like  a  nightingale ;  her  voice 
was  go(ki,  and  the  ditty  fitted  for  it :  it 
was  that  smooth  song  which  was  made 
by  Kit  Marlowe,  now  at  least  fifty 
years  ago.  And  the  milkmaid*s  mo- 
ther sung  an  answer  to  it,  which  was 
made  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  his 
younger  days." 

«'  Call  you  that  nothing  ?  '*  enquired  I. 

**  I  have  caught  nothing,"  replied 
Double  G. ;  and,  taking  down  his 
tackle^for  the  day  was  too  brighl, 
we  set  off  along  the  river's  bank  to- 
wards Amwell  Hill* 

This  pretty  spot  may  be  indicatad 
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as  the  second  scene  of  that  eharming 
pastoral  given  to  the  world  by  Walton 
in  his  "  Complete  Angler."  Here  Pis- 
cator  and  Venator  meet  by  appmnt. 
ment ;  and  Venator  addresses  his  sew 
master. 

"  My  friend,  Piscator,  yon  have 
kept  time  with  my  thoughts :  for  the 
sun  is  just  rising,  and  I  myadf  jost 
no«r  come  to  this  place,  for  the  hunt- 
ers have  just  now  come  to  this  place, 
and  the  dogs  have  just  put  down  an 
otter.  Look !  down  ai  the  bottom  of 
the  hiU  there,  in  that  meadow,  che- 
quered with  water-lilies  and  lady- 
smocks^there  you  may  see  what  work 
they  make:  Look!  look!  jou  may 
see  all  busy,  men  and  dogs,  dogs  and 
men,  all  busy.** 

From  the  hill  of  Amwell  there  b  a 
delightful  view,  not  alone  of  Middlesex, 
but  of  the  richly  wooded  plains  of  £s« 
sex,  and  to  the  north  and  west  of  the 
gently  swelling  hills  of  Hertfordshire, 

The  village  is  secluded,  and  here, 
at  an  honest  ale-house,  we  were  glad 
to  dine  on  eggs  and  bacon,  and  to  do 
ample  justice  to  a  horn  of  stunning 
ale ;  after  which  we  set  out  on  our  re- 
turn by  Trout-hall  or  Bleak-hall,  for 
the  topography  of  these  classic  spots 
b,  my  friend  informs  me,  somewhat 
confused ;  and  so  indeed  it  is  ;  for,  on 
referring  to  my  favourite  copy,  I  find 
Izaak  eulogizing  Trout-hall :  — ''  Not 
far,**  he  says,  *'  from  this  place  where 
I  purpose  to  lodge  to-nigh^  and  whore 
there  is  usually  an  angler  that  proves 
good  company,"— .while  a  little  later 
in  the  day  he  informs  the  mother  of 
pretty  Maudlin,  that ''  he  has  been  a- 
fishing ;  and  am  going  to  Bieak-hsU 
to  his  bed  :** — which  is  the  only  pas- 
sage Double  G.  dislikes  in  Walton,  in- 
asmuch as  it  is  the  only  one  wherein 
the  unities  of  place  are  at  all  con- 
founded. It  was  to  Bleak-hall,  pro- 
perly speaking,  that  we  were  now  on 
our  way,  by  the  river's  side* 

"  Bleak-hall,**  according  to  the 
"  Sporting  Magazine,**  "is  situated  on 
the  cross  road  from  Edmonton  to 
Chingford.  This  water  is  below  and 
adjoining  Shury's,  and  is  in  extent 
about  two  miles  and  a  half.  There 
are  many  excellent  holes  and  swims, 
with  a  variety  of  good  fibih ;  many 
fine  pike  and  perch  are  taken  here. 
Mr  Wicks,  the  proprietor,  about  four 
or  five  years  ago,  built  a  new  house, 
more  convenient  and  better  situated 
for  busmess,  being  nearer  the  road. 
About  ft  hundred  yards  from  the  new 
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is  tbe  old  bou8e»  an  irregular  building, 
most  rurally  placed  among  a  mass  of 
wiUows."— ^tt^  Izaak, 

<*WeIl  met,  gentlemen;  this  u 
Inckj  that  we  meet  so  fast  together  at 
this  Terjr  door.  Come»  hostess,  where 
are  you?  is  supper  ready?  Come, 
first  give  ns  drink ;  and  be  as  quick 
asyoucan^  for  I  believe  we  are  all 
very  hungry.  Well,  brother  Peter, 
and  Coiydon,  to  you  both  I  Come» 
drink,  and  then  tell  me  what  luck  of 
fish :  we  two  have  caught  ten  trouts,  of 
which  my  scholar  caught  three;  look, 
here's  eight,  and  a  brace  we  gave 
iway.  We  have  had  a  most  pleasant 
day  for  fishing  and  talking,  and  are 
returned  both  weary  and  hungry,  and 
now  meat  and  drink  will  be  pleasant.** 

Well  said,  worthy  Izaak— .every 
syllable  of  that  speech,  the  ten  trouts 
excepted,  (for  in  truth,  neither  Double- 
G.  nor  myself  bad  more  to  brag  of 
than  half  a  score  of  gudgeons,  roach, 
and  one  jack,)  will  apply  to  us  at 
this  moment." 

'*  Come,  hostess,  give  us  more  ale, 
and  our  supper,  with  what  haste  you 
may.*'  No  sooner  said  than  done — no 
sooner  done  than  eaten ;  and  the  cloth 
being  removed-— our  first  toast  was, 
jon  may  suppose,  to  the  memory  of 
Iwak  Walton. 

^  I  know  not  whether  most  to  ad« 
mire,"  observed  my  brother  angler, 
J* the  beauty  of  our  great  master's  writ- 
ings, or  their  tendency.  After  all, 
though  I  do  not  wish  to  say  any  thing 
derogatory  to  Izaak,  I  think  he  was 
a  greater  moralist  than  angler :  much 
as  he  loved  fishing,  he  loved  virtue 
more;  and.  Heaven  forgive  me  I  when 
I  rummage  my  scantily  stocked  book- 
shelves for  the  *  Whole  Duty  of  Man,' 
I  find  myself  often  taking  down  old 
Izaak  by  mistake/' 

"  It  must  be  instinct,"  said  !• 

"Do  you  think  so?"  interrupted  my 
friend.  •*  I  dare  say  it  is —  I  wonder  I 
never  thought  of  that  before." 

"  I  would  just  refer  you,"  continued 
my  classical  friend,  «<  to  some  of  his 
sweet  discourses  upon  content — ^you 
call  them  essays  or  what  you  please : 
I  say  they  are  sermons." 

"  But,  master,  let  me  tell  you,  that 
very  hour  which  you  were  absent 
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from  me,  I  sat  down  under  a  willow 
tree  by  the  water  side,  and  considered 
what  yon  told  me  of  the  owner  of  that 
pleasant  meadow  in  which  yon  then 
left  me ;  that  he  had  a  plentiful  es- 
tate, and  not  a  heart  to  think  so ; 
that  he  had  at  this  time  many  law- 
suits depending ;  and  that  they  both 
damped  his  mirth,  and  took  up  so 
much  of  his  time  and  thoughts,  that 
he  himself  had  not  leisure  to  take  the 
sweet  content  that  I,  who  pretended  no 
title  to  them,  took  in  his  fields  ;  for  I 
could  there  sit  quietly,  and  looking 
on  the  waters,  see  some  fishes  sport 
themselves  in  the  silver  streams,  others 
leaping  at  flies  of  several  shapes  and 
colours,  liooking  on  the  hills,  I  could 
behold  them  spotted  with  woods  and 
groves.  Looking  down  the  meadows, 
could  see,  here  a  boy  gathering  lilies 
and  ladysmocks  ;  and  there  a  girl 
cropping  culver-keys  and  cowslips, 
all  to  make  garlands  suitable  to  this 
present  month  of  May.  These,  and 
many  other  field  flowers  so  perfumed 
the  air,  that  I  thought  that  very  mea- 
dow like  that  field  in  Sicily,  of  which 
Diodorus  speaks,  where  the  perfumes 
arising  from  the  place  make  nil  dogs 
that  hunt  in  it  to  fall  ofi^,  and  lose 
their  hottest  scent.  I  say,  as  thus  I 
sat,  joying  in  my  own  happy  condi- 
tion, and  pitying  this  poor  rich  man 
that  owned  this  and  many  other  plea- 
sant groves  and  meadows  about  me, 
I  did  thankfully  remember  what  my 
Saviour  said,  that  the  meek  possess 
the  earth ;  or  rather,  they  enjoy  what 
the  others  possess  and  enjoy  not ;  for 
anglers  are  meek,  quiet  spirited — are 
free  from  those  high,  those  restless 
thoughts  which  corrode  the  sweets  of 
life;  and  they,  and  they  only,  can 
say,  as  the  poet  has  happily  expressed 
it— 

"  Hail !  blessM  egtate  of  lowliness  I 
Happy  enjoyments  of  such  minds 
.  As,  rich  in  self-contentedness. 
Can,  like  the  reeds  in  Boughest  winds. 
By  yielding  make  that  blow  but  small. 
At  which  proud  oaks  and  cedars  fall." 

'<  Beautiful,  indeed!"  exclaimed  I 
rapturously — <<  suppose  we  order  in 
another  of  the  same — warm  with  su* 
gar." 
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It  is  now  nearly  sltty  yii&rs  nines  t 
honse,  whose  ruins  still  sttind  sbont  a 
stone's  throw  from  what  was  fbrmerlr 
the  principal  highway  over  the  bleak 
sad  mft/  range  of  thft  Kilwortk  Moan- 
tihis  ht  tlMi  MimtT  of  Cork,  and  fittto 
more  than  a  mile's  distonce  from  the 
tillage  of  that  name  which  lies  lazily 
at  their  feet,  was  tenanted  by  a  bene- 
ficent old  gentlewomani  a  childless 
widow,  and  sufficiently  endowed  with 
the  gifts  of  fortune.  Her  name  was 
Boylan.  Her  husband  had  been  cu- 
rate of  the  little  parish  in  which  she 
Was  a  resident ;  but  her  fortune  was 
inherited  from  her  father,  a  person  of 
opulence  in  a  neighbouring  county. 
Who  at  his  death  had  demised  his 
estates,  real  and  personal,  to  this  his 
only  child.  In  addition  to  her  resi- 
dence, Mrs  Boylan  was  the  proprietor 
of  a  large  farm  adjoining  it,  in  the 
management  and  control  of  which  she 
Was  assisted  by  a  young  man,  the 
orphan-nephew  of  her  late  husband, 
and  who,  with  two  or  three  servants, 
alone  constituted  her  domestic  estab- 
lishment. To  this  nephew  Mrs  Boy- 
lan was  stronglv  attached,  and  it  was 
generally  considered  he  was  to  be  her 
heir  —  she  had  reared  him  from  a 
childhood  whose  claims  upon  her  af- 
fection were  strongly  enforced  by  its 
being  a  sickly  and  precarious  one; 
but  which  her  watchful  care  had  gra- 
dually fostered  into  vigorous  and  hardy 
maturity. 

Francis  Boylan  was  now  in  his  two- 
and- twentieth  year,  happy  in  the  pos- 
session of  all  the  buoyant  spirits  and 
elastic  nerves  of  that  Joyous  period, 
and  gifted  with  much  of  the  energy 
for  making  his  way  through  the  world 
that  his  countrymen  are  fond  of  ascrib- 
ing to  such  incongruous  advantages  as 
**  a  light  heart  and  a  thin  pair  of-^ 
pantaloons."  He  was  not  without  an 
occasional  dash  of  romance  in  his  dis- 
position, probably  owing  to  the  study 
of  a  vast  quantity  of  old  poetry,  fairy 
tales,  and  bloody-minded  histories, 
which  had  been  his  principal  solace  in 
those  years  that  debarred  him  from 
more  active  and  healthful  employment. 


He  was  greatly  attached  to  his  aiint, 
wh6  Was  an  indnlgent  beliefactreM,  ' 
though  at  times  she  ethibited  an  in- 
flexibility of  disposition  which  showed 
that  her  affection  was  not  without  its 
litaks.  Skft  bad  much  confldenoe  in 
th«  good  igitfs  and  niatia  acquire-  j 
menu  of  Master  Praneis,  Who  aba  was 
anxious,  in  proportion  as  her  yean 
and  infirmities  increasedi  to  see  set* 
tied  in  life ;  and  for  whom,  in  farther* 
ance  of  this  object,  she  had  already 
fixed  upon  a  wealthy  helpmate. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  mottntidn,npon 
the  Cork  side,  flows  one  of  those  many 
streams  that  take  their  rise  in  that  ele- 
vated part  of  the  county.  It  is  a  wild 
ungovernable  thing,  which,  after  leap- 
ing, With  all  the  assurance  of  a  torrent, 
from  the  embraces  of  its  parent  until 
it  gains  the  valley,  proceeds  in  a  very 
brawling  and  turbulent  manner  to  join 
the  Black  Water,  at  a  couple  of  miles' 
distance.  About  half-way  down,  its 
course  at  that  time  was  distinguisbed 
by  a  very  white  mill,  with  a  clamor- 
ous wheel,  which  elbowed  and  sfaoui* 
dered  the  streamlet  as  it  brosbed  by, 
in  a  most  unmannerly  *'  giving>as- 
mttch-as- I'get "  way.  Connected  with 
the  white  mill  stood  a  flaunting  ysllow- 
eoloured  house,  with  a  great  many 
windows,  whose  frames,  painted  a  sick- 
ly brick  colour,  betokened  the  low 
state  of  taste  in  that  neighbourhood. 
An  open  field,  as  bare  as  a  bowling- 
green,  and  split  down  the  middle  by  a 
rigid  stony-nearted  pathway  leading 
to  a  gate,  answered  for  a  lawn  in  front. 
The  rear  of  the  dwelling  was  in 'no 
manner  dissimilar  from  the  near  of 
every  other  such  abode  in  MansCer  at 
that  period.  It  was  in  a  high  state  of 
fortification,  if  stacks  of  blank  turf  and 
hay,com-Tioks,  andpyramidal>crown» 
ed  potato-pits  could  snpply  the  place 
of  bastion,  redonbt>  and  oountersearp. 
The  house  and  appnrtenanoesof  Dou- 
glass were  as  much  sources  of  envi- 
able admiration  to  the  residents  in  its 
vicinity,  as  the  mill  was  an  object  of 
endearment  and  respect  in  a  place 
where  no  similar  convenience  was  to 
be  found  within  several  miles.    ALd 
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when  it  is  told  that  th«  whole  Iras 
the  sole  and  andiTided  inheritaaoo  of 
ens  of  the  softer  Bez»  and  that  one  a 
ftpioster  of  oo  alanning  ago*  it  majr  be 
eoAoliided  sneh  attraetions  were  exact-* 
1 7  doubled  in  the  estimation  of  the  eaU 
enkdng  and  discriminating  parents  of 
the  loeaMtft 

Miss  Bridget-*-6r,  BSshe  wastermed 
in  that  staple  and  anti-enphoiiic  pe^ 
rioi  Miss  Biddj  Whelan-.tbe  fair 
praprietress  in  qoestioni  was  the  last 
Bor? itor  of  sereral  brothers  and  sis- 
ttn<  Her  parents  had  been  dead  some 
yesrs,  and  she  remained  sole  successor 
to  their  wealth.  This»  comprising 
sttSDsife  leasehold  possesuons,  a  good 
deal  of  monejrin  the  f«ids»  and  the 
locratiTO  bnsiiieM  9i  the  miU^  (which 
hsd  been  heraditafjr  in  her  familjO 
tery  nearly  amounted  to  a  good  rix 
hoiidred  a-yeary  which»  considering 
the  taloe  of  money  at  the  time,  and 
in  that  eountryj  was  really  a  most 
snple  and  desirable  inheritance,  and 
gafe  its  posiessor  a  right  to  look  for 
t&  unexceptionable  match  amongst 
the  opulent  families  of  the  district. 
Mits  Biddy  had  been  committed  to 
the  guardianship  of  a  distant  relative ; 
bat  as  she  was  considerably  past  the 
tender  age  which  b  supposed  to  re- 
qoite  this  tutelary  protection,  and  as 
she  Wsa  of  a  very  active  and  indnstrl- 
vm  dispositioD,  she  continued  to  reside 
io  the  honiM  of  her  fathersi  pursuing 
the  busioesA  that^we  mean  not  to 
pno-^first  brodght  grist  to  their  mill, 
snd  which  cotltinned  to  prosper  under 
hsr  superintendence,  in  the  barony 
of  Coadons  and  Clonglbbons— where 
onr  storr  is  laid-^-^people  at  that  time, 
provided  rectitude  and  decedcv  of 
Conduct  existed  In  reality,  did  not 
much  consult  observances,  which  are 
bat  the  offspring  of  a  later  and  vicions 
state  6f  society.  We  therefore  state 
without  hesitation,  that  Miss  Biddy 
lived  in  solitary  dignity  at  her  ances- 
tral mansion,  requiring  neither  tuft- 
bttttter  nor  toady  to  enliven  her  by 
their  company  t  her  strong  service- 
able) two-handed  servant  girls,  Nell 
Magner  and  Kautheen  Walsh,  being 
toffident  for  that  purpose,  when  a  re- 
pose from  the  occupations  of  the  day 
pemdttAd  Miss  Whelan  to  indulge  in 
a  little  gbssip  with  these  hard-work- 
iff  g  ittdivlduals,who*^haviDg  dispatch- 
ed the  multifold  transactions  of  mak* 
bg  fires,  fetching  water,  milking, 
(mondBg,)  ehurolDgj  brewing,  bak- 
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ing,  washing,  sp^adlng  put  the 
clothes,  (a  devil  of  an  affair  in  A»w* 
cry  weather^  ironing,  (we  state  for 
the  information  of  youth,  and  those 
of  London  in  partieular,  that  mangles 
were  unknown  to  our  mothers  ill  those 
days,}  cooking,  cleaning  Up  the  things^ 
miUung,  (evening,)  scouring,  and  feed- 
ing pig»-«relased  thenseives  by  spin-* 
ning  for  the  remaiUder  of  the  uight^ 
at  which  time  alone  their  inistress  was 
wont  to  honour  them  with  her  pre-* 
sence,  by  the  side  of  the  ample  kitchen 
fire.  It  was  at  this  favourable  time« 
too,  she  mostly  gave  andienee  tm  her 
principal  minister  and  servinsr-mauf 
John  Doggan,  as  ha  was  ciuled  in 
high  quarters,  but  who  was  known  to 
his  familiars,  from  his  dark  and  sullen 
complexion,  by  the  more  expressive 
appellation  of  Shawn  SoUrk,  of  whom 
we  shall  have  to  make  fuller  mention 
in  a  future  part  of  this  narrative* 

We  have  said  that  Miss  Whelan 
was  long  past  the  years  of  tutelage ) 
and  as  she  made  rather  a  remarkalde 
figure  in  her  day,  some  slight  descrip« 
tion  of  her  person  may  not  be  unac- 
ceptable. Her  story,  and  all  oonnected 
with  it,  are  so  well  known  in  the 
oounty  of  which  we  write,  that  with* 
out  any  imputation  on  our  politeness, 
we  may  say  she  was  now  about  thirty^ 
five  years*  of  age,  or  perhaps  nearer 
to  fbrty.  In  figure  she  was  very  tall 
and  very  straighti  and  looked  in  her 
flowered  cotton  gown  like  an  economy 
bed-post,  with  its  own  portion  of  the 
curtains  looped  tightly  round  it.  Her 
features,  which  had  been  gently 
touched  by  the  small-pox,  were  harsh, 
attdi  save  when  lighted  up  b^  anger  or 
other  emotions,  inexpressive.  Her 
htdr,  inclining  to  red,  and  surmounted 
by  a  mob-cap,  resembled  a  winter 
supplv  of  carrots  stowed  away  in  a 
pent-house.  She  wore  her  dress,  if 
estimated  by  the  graceful  length  now 
in  fashion,  of  a  savage  shortness, 
causioff  thereby  an  unnecessary  dis- 
play of  half-a-yard  of  legs  and  feet 
clothed  in  white  woollen  stockings 
and  stout  buckled  shoes.  Whenever 
she  went  abroad,  to  church,  (for  she 
was  too  wealthy  not  to  be  a  Protes- 
tant,) or  to  '*  take  the  air/'  as  they 
called  it  in  former  times,  she  rode 
single  on  a  huge  grey  mare,  and 
equipped,  according  to  the  prevailing 
mode,  in  a  red  riding-habit,  and  large 
hat,  looped  mighUly  at  the  sldesi  and 
fumishad  with  a  silver-mounted  cut- 
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ting-whip>  as  bard  and  as  long  as  its 
bearer. 

The  business  of  the  mill  did  not 
admit  of  Miss  Bridget's  entering 
mneh  into  amusements ;  but  she  lived 
on  amicable  terms  with  her  neigh- 
bours, occasionally  interchangiug  the 
pleasures  of  hospitality.  Now  and 
then,  too,  she  w6uld  ask  some  respect- 
able female  dependent  upon  a  visit  to 
her,  particulu'ly  when  tnere  was  any 
table  or  house-linen  to  be  cnt  out  and 
made  up,  at  which  Ume  she  insisted 
upon  their  continnous  abode  with  her, 
nor  would  she  hear  of  their  departure 
so  long  as  a  pillow-case  remained  un- 
hemmed,  or  an  additional  diamond 
was  to  be  put  to  the  patch-work 
quilt. 

Now,  some  sagacious  readers  will 
predict  that  Miss  Biddy ~>her  position 
in  all  its  bearings  considered— must 
have  had  numerous  admirers,  and  re- 
peated proposals  of  marriage,  in  a 
county  abounding  with  young  men 
of  those  needy  and  idle  habits  that  so 
nnequivocally  bespeak  gentility ;  and 
we  are  happy,  therefore,  to  bear  tes- 
timony to  tiie  correctness  of  such  an- 
tidpadons*  The  heart  of  Miss  Who- 
Ian  had  been  repeatedly  assailed,  and 
as  repeatedly  had  she  repulsed  its  be- 
siegers. Not  from  want  of  any  vio- 
lent inclination  to  the  married  state-* 
a  transition  to  which  we  shall  see  that, 
like  most  of  her  sea,  she  seriously 
meditated;  but  rather  from  the  fact 
that  none  of  the  attacking  parties 
could  as  yet  countermine  her  through 
the  medium  of  the  affections.  In 
downright  terms.  Miss  Biddy  liked 
none  of  her  wooers.  She  had  already 
disposed  of  her  affections,  and  had 
settled  that  her  person  and  property 
should  erelong  foUow  them. 

Whether  that  Mrs  Boylan  of  Bal- 
linvogher  was  her  nearest  neighbour, 
or  from  the  accident  of  their  having 
both  been  heiresses,  there  exbted  a 
strong  sympathy  between  that  lady 
and  Miss  Bridget.  In  reality,  they 
were  very  different  persons ;  sdll  the 
old  gentlewoman  was  fond  of  saunter- 
ing down  the  hill  of  a  fine  summer 
evening,  leaning  on  her  nephew,  and 
dropping  in  to  tea  at  Miss  Bridget's, 
who  in  Uke  manner  favoured  her  vene- 
rable friend  with  a  hasty  call  now  and 
then  in  the  winter  nights,  when  it 
could  not  be  expected  the  old  lady 
would  venture  out.  Of  late  Miss 
Whelan's  visits  were  oftener  repeated, 
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and  invariably  became  more  extended 
in  duration.  From  a  single  game  of 
cribbage  with  Mrs  Boylan,  the  even* 
ing  amusements  were  now  enlarged 
to  a  party  at  whist,  in  which  Francis 
Boylan  and  the  fiur  visitant  encoun- 
tered his  aunt,  and  that  impa^»able 
but  indefatigable  agent— Domby^ 
with  no  very  signal  suecess.  Frank 
was  at  no  time  a  pasuonate  admirer 
of  eards ;  and  as  the  visits  of  Miss 
Whelan  became  more  frequent,  and 
with  them  the  intemiptions  to  his 
evening  communings  witii  Shakspeare 
and  Spenser,  he  was  insensibly  led  to 
draw  comparisons  between  Miranda 
or  Juliet,  or  Una  and  the  Maid  of  the 
Mill,  by  no  means  to  the  advantage  of 
the  latter.  Then,  it  was  a  piece  of 
indispensable  gallantry,  that  when 
Miss  Whelan  took  her  leave,  he  should 
see  her  home,  a  distance  of  an  Irish 
mile  or  so — ^which  was  another  ^  mon- 
strous cantle"  out  of  his  hour  of  re- 
laxation. To  be  sure,  it  was  obvious 
that  her  servant,  Shawn  Sourk,  might 
always  be  at  hand  to  attend  upon  his 
lady ;  but  unluckily  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  half-way  upon  their  road,  stood  a 
fooheragh  or  ruined  honse»  whose  for- 
mer tenant — said  to  have  been  a  re- 
spected vicar  of  the  parish — it  was 
rumoured,  had  in  his  last  illness  been 
spared  *'  the  pain,  Uie  bliss  of  dying," 
having  been  carried  (as  the  Roman 
Catholic  population  devoutly  believed) 
clean  away  out  of  his  bed  by  the  arch- 
enemy of  mankind,  who  was  too  im- 
patient to  wait  for  the  dismissal  of  the 
reverend  patient  by  the  more  regular 
process  of  his  attendant  physician. 
This  spot  no  person  of  the  lower  order 
would,  upon  any  account,  attempt  to 
pass  after  nightfaU,  unless  they  chose 
to  have  an  especial  interview  with  the 
angel  of  darkness  himself,  who  usually 
sat  on  the  gable,  in  a  surplice  and  jack- 
boots, smoking  a  dhudeen,  (or  short 
pipe,)  after  a  very  vehement  and  inre-* 
verent  fashion. 

Now,  as  Miss  Whelan  protested 
that  Shawn  Sourk  was  in_  nowise  be- 
hind his  acquaintances  in  entertaining 
a  pious  horror  of  such  rencontres,  it  is 
evident  she  was  wholly  dependent 
upon  Mr  Francis  Boylan's  chivalry  in 
seeing  her  safely  by  this  unhallowed 
spot  on  her  return  from  his  anst*s; 
and  nothiog  could  be  more  interesting 
than  the  entireness  of  relymg  confi- 
dence in  which  she  clung  to  his  arm, 
with  a  slight  shriek,  whenever  a  gust 
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of  wind  on  the  ivied  walls*  or  a  rustle 
of  the  tall  trees*  that  made  the  melan- 
choly dimness  of  the  ruin  still  more 
disouJ^  excited  her  apprehensions* 
Wheaoncieihefooheragh  was  past* and 
supernatural  terrors  overcome.  Miss 
Biddy  had  horrors  of  the  material 
worid  to  encounter.  Uobbers*  with 
blunderbusses*  seemed  to  peep  from 
OTery  second  bush ;  not  a  stray  towel 
coold  dangle  to  dry  upon  a  hedge*  but 
seemed  to  her  a  Shanavesth  with  his 
shirt  on;  so  that*  by  the  time  they 
reached  Douglass*  Frank  was  gene- 
rally in  doubt  whether  he  had  not  car- 
ried  Miss  Bridget  the  greater  part  of 
the  way  with  her  head  on  his  shoulder. 
Then  there  was  a  pause  at  the  door* 
and  an  entreaty  that  he  would  walk 
in  and  take  something  before  parting ; 
but  the  only  thing  at  such  times  that 
the  gentleman  could  be  prevailed  on 
to  take,  was  (no*  ladies*  you  mistake 
— noC  a  kiss — but)  to  take  himself  off 
as  fast  as  his  feet  could  carry  him. 
Insensible  fellow  I  he  always  returned 
in  the  same  philosophic  mood  from 
those  expeditions*  sometimes  exhibit- 
ing a  slight  degree  of  impatience  at 
his  aunt's  encomiums  on  her  visiter ; 
andapparently  placing  little  confidence 
in  her  protestations*  that  whoever 
would  get  Biddy  Whelan  as  a  wife, 
was  not  bom  with  a  wooden  spoon  in 
hia  mouth.  Meanwhile  that  fair  and 
£ital  damsel,  afterinspectiog  her  stables 
and  dairy*  and  ascertaining  that  there 
was  hay  enough  down  for  the  horses* 
or  that  the  black  cow  was  going  back 
in  her  milk,  and  having  seen  her  doors 
and  windows  properly  secured*  retired 
to  ber  solitary  couch  and  the  contem- 
plation of  Francis  Boylan ;  for  it  was 
hina  ske  had  destined*  with  herself 
"  and  all  her  worldly  goods*"  to  en- 
dow. 

Matters  thus  wore  on  for  a  winter 
or  two  without  producing  any  event 
likely  to  lead  to  a  decisive  result.  Mrs 
Boylan — who  had  long  decided  that 
ber  nephew  should  be  the  husband  of 
Misa  Whelan*  whose  predilections  in 
his  favour  the  old  lady  had  for  some 
time  been  fully  sensible  of — at  first 
doeided  on  letting  matters  take  their 
natural  course*  and  allowing  the  germs 
of  affection  to  expand  themselves  gra< 
dually*  instead  of  forcing  them  into 
premature  existence;  as  she  knew  that* 
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if  any  difference  of  opinion  arose  be- 
tween herself  and  her  nephew  on  the 
subject*  he  too  much  resembled  his 
aunt  not  to  be  excessively  pertinacious 
and  resolute  in  adhering  to  any  deter* 
mination  he  chose  to  take.  But  at 
length  the  patience  with  which  she 
awaited  the  completion  of  a  scheme 
that  was  to  secure  the  closing  felicity 
of  her  life  became  exhausted ;  she  there- 
fore resolved  to  bring  the  affair  to  a 
conclusion  upon  the  first  convenient 
opportunity. 

The  inciifference  to  his  promised 
*good  fortune  exhibited  by  Francis* 
has  already  been  glanced  at.  For  a 
length  of  time  he  shut  his  eyes  to  the 
coiMriction  that  such  a  splendid  lot 
was  designed  for  him ;  but  by  degrees* 
when  the  comforts  add  amusements 
of  his  evenings — the  only  leisure  time 
afforded  him*  for  he  was  occupied  all 
day  in  attending  to  the  concerns  of 
the  farm — began  to  be  abridged ;  when 
he  was  more  frequently  teased  by  his 
aunt  to  account  for  where  he  had 
passed  the  night  if  he  had  been  out, 
or  worried  by  her  wondering  what  ho 
could  see  in  those  musty  books  if  he 
solaced  himself  at  home ;  and  when 
he  was  latterly  often  summoned  in  the 
day  from  the  superintendence  of  his 
workmen  to  attend  at  Douglass*  to 
give  its  fair  proprietor  his  opinion  of 
the  alarming  illness  of  a  horse*  or  to 
overlook  some  more  than  usually 
crabbed  account  which  defied  the 
arithmetical  analysis  of  her  clerk* 
John  Dooly — a  little  pot-bellied  fel- 
low* with  a  face  as  red  as  a  trumpet- 
er's on  active  service— who*  for  the 
imposing  salary  of  ten  pounds  a-year* 
acted  in  the  capacity  of  miller*  man- 
ager* corn-buyer,  and  book-keeper; 
and  when*  at  the  termination  di  the 
last  year*  Francis  was  requested  as  a 
favour  to  assist  in  closing  the  books* 
and  reporting  faithfully  the  net  pro- 
fits—(oh*  Miss  Biddy !)— of  the  past 
twelve  months*  he  felt  the  absurdity  of 
affecting  any  longer  to  misunderstand 
the  view  entertained  by  the  lady  in 
his  favour;  and  as  he  was  senseless 
enough  to  think  his  life  intolerable* 
he*  like  his  aunt*  but  with  a  very 
different  intention*  awaited  some  fa- 
vourable moment  to  terminate  his 
anxietr  for  ever. 
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Chaptee  II. 


It  vas  market-  day  ^t  Mitchelstown— > 
ft  tfarivih^  viliajg^e  si^  miles  away, 
updfer  the  shadow  of  the  gre^t  Oaltee 
monntainsr-and  Frank  Bpylan  had 
atte^d^d  ther/e.  After  disposing  of  a 
score  of  sheep,  and  taking  ^  hasty  Imt 
hearty  4^°ii6r»  ^e  mounted  his  horse 
^nd  moved  for  home.  He  had  not 
proceeded  far  when  he  was  overtaken 
Dv  Dick  Desmond — a  young  man  from 
his  owii  neighbourhood,  with  whom 
Boylan  ^as  well  acquainted^  though/ 
from  a  dissimU^rity  in  their  pursuits, 
they  did  not  often  tneet — and  who  im- 
mediately assured  him  of  the  pleasure 
he  should  feel  in  accompanymg  him 
homewards ;  as  fae,  Desmond,  was 
riding  a  shy  half-broken  colt,  whose 
volatility^  he  hoped,  would  be  neutral- 
ized by  toQ  sobnety  of  Boylan's  steed  ; 
or,  as  Dick  with  more  perspicuity  ex- 
pressed it;  ''  Tiie  brute  would  travel 
quieter  in  company." 

'•  Well,  Diet,  what  were  yon  after 
ip  Mitchelstown?*'  asked  his  friend. 
'^  I  didn*t  see  you  in  the  market,  and 
I  know  you  do  nothing  in  stock." 

«?  Not  I,  man,"  said  Dick,  «  I 
throuble  my  head  very  little  about 
farming ;  never  fear.  I  camo  over  to 
fight  a  TQaip  o'  cocks  with  a  chap  from 
the  cQupty  Limerick — one  Lysaght. 
A  match  for  five  guineas — 'twas  de- 
pendin*  these  six  months." 

"  And  you  won  it?" 

«  By  the  law  I  I  didn't,  Frank ; 
I  lost  it  hollow ;  an*  two  ^s  fine  birds 
^S  ever  crew,  to  boot.  They  were 
the  real  sqrt,  put  of  a  clutch  I  got 
ffpm  ol(J  Ned  Kiffin  of  Birr,  the 
greatest  breed  that  eyer  drew  a  spur 
m  Munstpr ; — but  the  worse  luck  now 
t)ie  betthpr  another  time.  Why  don't 
yop  thry  your  ham}  ajt  a  match  spme- 
time^?" 

«  I  hayen't  leisure  for  it,  Dick; 
^pd»  yvhat's  mpre^  t  have  no  inclina- 
tion that  way." 

**  See  th^t,  powl"  said  Desmond. 
*f  Well,  for  xny  D^rt,  Tm  always  for 
^  apprtifi  cock-nght ;  or  }et  me  turn 
a  hare  with  the  do^s  alongside  o*  the 
ipountai«#  Pr  giye  we  a  good  run  with 
the  Kilmore  Hunt.  I  hate  farming  I 
Lord  be  merciful  to  my  poor  father, 
that  left  me  and  my  brothers,  Ned 


|ind  Neish,*  enough  to  ke«p  iu  easy, 
without  having  to  earn  it  by  Airming ! 

Hoh!'' 

Thepions  apostrophe  to  his  facer's 
memory  sustained  a  cudden  fracture 
at  this  moment,  from  an  nnexpeoted 
ha)t  made  by  the  hitherto  well-con- 
ducted steed  he  bestrode  i  but  who 
now  stopped  short  with  a  jerk,  whose 
projectile  force  would  have  gone  far 
to  lessen  the  number  of  his  lamented 

Parent's  legatees,  had  Dick  not  availed 
imself  of  a  grasp  at  the  mane  before 
he  was  completely  unseated. 

Sweetlips — such  was  the  amiable 
appellative  of  the  long-backed,  strad- 
dle-legged colt  in  question,  as  thin  as 
an  iron  gate,  and  with  no  more  mouth 
than  a  rhinoceros — had  at  first  ambled 
on  as  if  he  entertained  serious  notions 
of  being  placable ;  and  having  begniied 
his  rider  into  a  trusting  forgetfalnew 
of  all  former  fends,  took  the  earliest 
opportunity,  after  obtaining  a  good 
grip  of  the  bit  in  his  teeth,  to  make 
the  short  stop  alluded  to,  and  wheel- 
ing round,  as  if  he  had  forgotten  some* 
thmg  in  Mitcfaelstown,  insisted  on 
carrying  his  master  halfway  back 
upon  the  road  they  had  so  lately  tra- 
versed. This  produced  an  angry  and 
violent  altercation  ;  then  a  seeming 
truce  was  again  established,  and  again 
Boylan  and  his  friend  were  under 
weigh  together.  But  Sweetlips,  like 
many  a  froward  animal  that  can  boast 
but  half  his  number  of  legs,  was  not 
to  be  wheedled  or  pleased  by  any 
thing.  His  aversion  to  an  nnusnally 
stout  milestone,  or  an  obtrusive  thorn, 
or  a  browsing  goat,  was  such  as  con- 
stantly to  risk  the  safety  of  his  rider's 
neck.  Now  he  snorted  and  shyed  to 
the  right ;  now  he  plunged  to  me  left, 
jostling  Boylan  in  nie  saddle,  and  let- 
ting drive  a  random  kick  at  his  fellow 
quadruped  ere  he  rooted  hims^f  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  as  a 
frigate  fires  a  salute  before  dropping 
to  her  anchorage.  Anon  he  reared 
and  ramped  upon  his  hind  legs,  then 
he  lashed  out  from  his  fore  ;  and 
again  he  ducked  his  bead  to  the 
ground,  with  a  hope  of  pulling  his 
opponent  over.  Vain  hope,  however  I 
As  the  barque  shaken  by  the  bittows, 
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in  the  '<  Lajy  ef  Ibe  Lak^^^"  fae  shook 
Dick's  fnme 

"  vith  ceateleu  best, 

But  could  not  heare  him  from  his  seat !  '* 

He>  however,  eompktaif  Mieeeeded  io 
upsettkig  his  temper^which  the  hearty 
laogrhtiw  of  Boylan  4ui  not  contribute 
to  restore. 

Id  this  way  the  travellers  parsued 
their  jouniey  undl  they  had  crossed 
the  BBouDtainy  and  had  reached  the 
desceoty  from  whose  swmBiit  the  first 
Tiew  of  the  immesse  and  fertile  valley 
of  the  Blackwater— one  of  the  noblest 
is  the  soath  of  Ireland— is  afforded. 
It  now  lay  before  them,  extending  for 
■lies  k  every  direction,  floating  in 
the  light  of  sunset,  its  dark  woods  in- 
distinet  beneath  a  purple  haze,  while 
esstle,  hamlet,  country-seat  and  cot« 
tsgfe,  gleamed  whitely  through  that 
gotden  flood. 

E?en  the  fatigued  and  fiery-hearted 
cock«  fighter  yielded  to  the  overpower- 
iog  softness  and  beauty  of  the  scene 
and  hour;  and  when  a  momentary 
steadiness' of  pace  in  Sweetlips  allow- 
ed, he  ejaculated  with  great  fervour, 
"  Well,  It's  a  beautiful  evenin',  thank 
God !"    It  was  the  close  of  April. 

"  Beautiful,  Dick !  You  miss  a 
great  deal  of  health  and  pleasure  in 
not  being  a  farmer;  no  one  enjoys 
fine  weather  more  than  we  do." 

"  I  wouldn't  be  bothered  watchin' 
it,  Frank;  first  dhreadin'  the  frost, 
an'  the  blight,  an*  the  mildew  for  the 
wheat ;  and  then  when  it  was  grown, 
an'  rept,  an'  stocked,  an'  stacked,  an' 
thrashed,  wat«;hing  a  price  for  it.  An' 
a  devil  of  a  hard  market  that  girl 
yondher  makes  of  it,  I  believe,"  he 
said,  pointing  where,  far  below  them, 
the  mill  and  homestead  of  Douglass 
were  standing  up  for  a  share  in  the 
departing  light  "  But  I  say,  Boylan, 
when  Miss  Biddy  gives  you  up  pos- 
session, you  most  either  all  that,  and 
not  be  BO  hard  In  splitting  the  differ- 
ence with  the  poor  man.** 

"What  do  you  mean?**  said  hfs 
friend,  who  rather  wished  he  didn't 
feel  his  face  slightly  colouring. 

•*  Oh,  be  easy,  Frank  I  you  won't  eome 
over  me  that  way.  Only  just  when 
70U  do  the  decent  thing  by  Miss  Whe- 
lan,  (an*  it's  almost  time  now,)  see  that 
yon  give  the  farmers  fair  play,  what 
they  haven*t  this  many  a  day— they 
must  travel  to  Rockmills,  twelve  miles, 
orseU  to  Biddy  Whelan." 
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^  I  really  don't  nadenrtand  yoii»" 
stammered  the  uaconscions  Boylan. 

*«  All  right,  my  faDy!.-*Bni;  for  all 
that,  *tis  a  little  too  cool  o*  you  to  pur^ 
tend  you  think  I  don't  know  what 
every  one  in  the  three  parishes,  K^ 
worth,  LfOilrim,  and  Macrony,  knows* 
that  you're  engaged  to  Miss  Biddy 
this  year  back.  Only,  by  Gad,  Frank* 
why  don't  you  "— 

«« Then  I  take  leave  to  tell  you» 
Desmond,  that  the  three  parishes,  and 
every  head  in  them,  with  yonr  own. 
equally  wise  one  to  boot,  are  paying 
me  a  compliment  at  the  expense  of  the 
lady  in  question,  that  I  nejiher  de- 
serve nor  des" 

«'  All  right— all  right  again,  Frank! 
.— Yott  have  the  best  reason  to  know 
your  own  business;  an'  till  every 
thing  is  in  a  proper  train,  an'  the  set- 
tiements  made  out,  and  the  'ttomey 
mattbers  over,  nobody  ought  to  inther- 
fere  or  bother  you  with  compliments.'* 

*'  I  tell  you,'*  cried  hb  irritated  com- 
panion, *'  I  will  not  allow  this  non- 
sense where  a  woman's  name  is  con- 
cerned. Miss  Whelan  is  no.  more  to 
me  this  moment  than  any  other  girl  in 
the  barony  ;  and  she  is  as  likely  to  be 
Tour  wife  as  mine,  for  aught  I*— ^ 
know,"  he  muttered,  substitnting  the 
last  monosyllable  for  the  one  wfaleb* 
we  fear,  was  about  to  burst  from  hia 
lips. 

<«  Then  hang  it,  Boylan,  why  don't 
you  declare  off  at  once,  like  a  nan, 
an'  give  other  poor  fellows  a  chance  I 
There's  not  such  a  match  on  this  side 
Corrin.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  no 
fancy  in  that  quarter.  Heigho !  ray 
heart  is  in  safe  keeping  already,"  and 
the  speaker  winkml;  and,  whatever 
was  the  reason,  Boylan's  soul  felt  as  if 
it  winked  too,  and  was  going  out  al- 
together. *'  But  there's  Ned  and 
Neisb»  I  know  they'd  think  themselves 
the  luckiest  dogs  alive  if  thev  had  a 
chance  of  the  maid  of  the  mill.  For 
to  tell  you  the  tmth,  Ned  finds  that  a 
pack  of  fox-hounds  think  no  more  o* 
tattering  through  three  hundred  a- 
year  freehold  property — (we  ail  had 
the  same,  share  and  share  sllke,  as  the 
will  said) — than  they  would  of  eatin* 
the  huntsman,  boots  and  all,  when 
they're  hungry.  An'  Nefsh  sports 
too  much  upon  cards  an'  coursing- 
matches,  not  to  hop  like  a  cock  at  a 
gooseberry  at  the  least  opportunity  of 
doin'  the  agreeable  in  that  quarter." 

««  Then  why  don't  they  throw  off 
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like  dashing  BportsmeDy"  said  Bojrlan 
in  a  gay  tone ;  "  one  fair  run,  an' 
thejrUl  have  a  clear  take  at  the  end  of 
it." 

**  Why,  Frank,  afther  what  you've 
said,  it  isn't  for  me  to  doubt  a  man's 
word;  but  it'll  be  hard  to  persuade 
the  counthry  that  it's  no  match  be- 
tween you  an'  Biddy  Whclan  ; — be- 
sides, man,  I  have  authority,  at  least 
as  good  as  yours,  for  still  thinking 
you're  running  it  sly  on  us  all/* 

**  Then  be  good  enough  to  enlighten 
me  on  the  subject/'  said  the  uneasy 
Boy  Ian. 

"  Why,  Biddy  Whelan  herself  has 
given  it  out  that  you're  engaged  to  her 
this  many  a  day,  (quiet,  Swtetlips, 
quiet — ^woh  1)  an'  I  have  it  direct  from 
the  person  she  tould  it  to." 

*^  Maybe  she  made  yourself  her 
confidant,  Dick  ?"  said  the  tormented 
swain. 

«<  I  never  looked  for  the  luck,"  said 

,  Desmond ;  ^  I  was  tould  it  by  Grace 

Hiall,  who  was  at  Douglass  th'  other 

day,  an'  had  it  from  the  lady  herself." 

"  Grace  Riall  ? — by  heaven  I " 

''  Not  a  doubt  of  it,"  said  his  friend ; 
'<  from  the  purtiest  girl  from  this  to 
Glanworth,  though  she  isn't  high 
bred,  an'  hasn't  a  rap ;  one  belther 
deserving  a  lord  for  a  husband  than 
Biddy  Whelan  with  mill,  money,  an* 
moveables  into  the  bargain.  An' 
what's  more.  Boy  Ian,  though  my  fa- 
ther an*  all  belonging  to  me  were 
gentlemen,  and  though  ould  Lord 
Longueville  was  a  third  cousin  of  my 
grandmother's,  I  don't  care  who  knows 
it,"  he  continued,  growing  warm  in 
the  theme,  **  I  have  a  love  an'  likin* 
for  Grace  Riall  this  many  a  long  day 
— «n'  well  her  father  knows  it— an'  if 
I  can  once  pay  off  a  little  mortgage 
on  my  share  o*  the  property,  I'll 
sthriko  under,  an'  make  her  my  wed- 
ded wife." 

Boylan  pulled  up  for  an  instant, 
and  regarded  the  enamoured  eques- 
trian with  a  look  in  which  contempt 
■seemed  struggling  with  some  deeper 
and  sharper  emotion. 

''  You  left  out  one  little  provbo  in 
your  handsome  intentions  towards 
Miss  Riall,  Dick." 

'<  Oh !  lundersthand  you,"  said  Des- 
mond ;  "  she's  a  Catholic  and  I'm  a 
Protestant— that's  easy  got  over." 

*<Is  there  no  other  trifle  in  the 
way  ?  " 

"No— what  is  it?" 


[March, 


"  Don't  you  think  the  girl's  consent 
would  be  a  necessary  preliminary  to 
the  honour  you  meditate  her  ?  " 

"  By  the  law !  sir — I  don't  well  see 
what  objectiou  she  could  have  to  me. 
Pray,  what  better  match  in  this  county 
can  she  expect  ? — a  publican's  child  I 
whose  father  keeps  the  half-way  house 
in  the  Five* Alley  at  Barry's  Cross!*' 

'<  Yet  his  daughter  deserves  a  lord 
for  a  husband.  Come,  push  on— or 
we  shall  be  on  the  road  all  night ;" 
and  Boylan  hastily  broke  up  the  dia- 
logue by  increasing  their  pace  to  t 
rapid  trot. 

"  Well,  here  we  are  at  Barry's 
Cross  now,"  said  Desmond,  after  some 
twenty  minutes*  quick  travelling;  "we 
wont  part  without  something  to  wash 
the  dust  out  of  our  mouths.  Holloa! 
— Spatther!" 

<*  Here,  Masther  Dick  !*'  and  a  lank, 
nimble-looking  lad,  in  a  hat  of  coarse 
wheaton  straw  and  flannel  jacket,  made 
hb  appearance,  and  who,  after  reoon^ 
noitring  Sweetlips  from  every  quar- 
ter, to  ascertain  upon  which  point  he 
might  make  an  offer  for  the  bridle  of 
that  sinister- eyed  quadruped  with  the 
least  risk  of  a  kick  in  the  midriff,  he 
suddenly  darted  upon  his  near  shoul- 
der»  and  led  him  to  the  stable  in  tri- 
umph, not  without  a  most  villanous 
depression  of  ears  upon  the  part  of  the 
captive.  Boylan's  horse  was  taken 
charge  of  by  one  half  of  a  dozen  ur- 
chins who  waited  round  the  door. 

The  two  friends  entered  the  way- 
side house.  It  was  a  capacious  build- 
ing, suited  to  the  extensive  business 
carried  on  within  its  precincts;  for 
its  owner,  Phill  Riall,  was  not  only 
bailiff  to  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  but, 
as  Desmond  hinted  a  little  while  back, 
he  was  also  a  publican,  or  dealer  and  re- 
tailer in  spirits  and  groceries.  He  was 
likewise  Innkeeper — Tobacconist- 
Postmaster— Stationer  ^Salt  manufac- 
turer— Coal  importer — and  Timber 
merchant,  and  the  fashion  of  his  domi- 
cile partook  of  those  manifold  and  diver- 
sified callings.  At  one  end  it  was  low 
and  thatched,  with  a  few  small  win- 
dows,— here  a  mighty  signboard,  dang- 
ling from  a  post  that  projected  over 
the  door,  exhibited  the  figure  of  a  war- 
rior, evidently  a  copy  after  that  well 
known  original,  the  Knave  of  Clubs 
— but  with  a  truculent  aspect  very 
little  resembling  the  latter*s  arch  and 
impudent  regains — and  informed  the 
adnuring  stranger,  with  a  parenthesis 
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bearing  the  words  "The  Earl  of 
Cbarlemonty"  that  entertainment  for 
man  and  beast  was  to  be  had  within. 
This  was  the  shop  department,  presid- 
ed o?erby  the  younger  daughters  of  the 
occapanty  where  the  daily  coach  from 
Dublin,  by  Cashel,  to  Cork,  stopped 
up  and  down  ten  minutes  to  permit  its 
weary  passengers  to  swallow  a  glass 
of  port-negus  or  egg-flip :  and  here 
were  to  be  found  the  chambers  to 
which  the  well-conducted  farmers  of 
the  surrounding  districts  retired  to 
discuss  their  gallon  of  Beamish-ancl- 
Crawford  on  returning  from  fair  or 
market.  In  the  centre,  the  house  rose 
to  two  stories,  and  extended  to  a  con- 
siderable range  of  apartments,  with 
many  windows,  all  differing  from  each 
other  in  architecture.  This  was  the 
Ion,  over  which  Phill  himself  domi- 
nated, or  in  his  absence  Joany  his  cook 
—one  of  the  most  important  members 
of  the  household,  seeing  that  Riall  had 
been  long  a  widower.  Joany,  upon 
the  arrival  of  guests,  provided  for  their 
animal  wants,  while  Denny  Regan- 
better  known  by  the  sobriquet  of 
Spatter-the-gutter,  and  so  generally 
for  shortness.  Spatter,  from  the  en- 
^^J  vith  which  he  dashed  over  slops 
and  stiles  in  the  performance  of  his 
errands — did  the  duties  of  waiter, 
hostler,,  and  boots.  The  remaining 
wing  of  the  building,  instead  of  unfold- 
ing its  diminished  height  in  symme- 
trical accordance  with  its  correspond- 
rag  neighbour,  slanted  from  the  summit 
of  the  central  roof  with  a  thorough 
disregard  to  Palladio's  principles,  and 
formed  a  kind  of  out-offices,  in  which 
the  remainder  of  the  trades  above 
ennmerated  were  pursued  by  trust- 
worthy servants,  always  subject  to  the 
constant  and  active  surveillance  of  the 
several  members  of  Mr  Riall's  family, 
which  we  may  now  say  consisted  of 
that  worthy  individual  himself-— a  tall, 
gaunt,  grey-headed,  hard-visaged, 
wide- mouthed  man  of  about  sixty— 
three  daughters  —  grown,    growingt 


and  about  to  grow— and  a  young  lad, 
his  only  son. 

Desmond  and  Boylan,  as  old  ac- 
quaintances, and  persons  of  consider- 
able importance,  entered  the  inn  par- 
lour and  rang  the  bell.  It  was  res- 
ponded to  by  Phill  himself,  who 
greeted  the  travellers  heartily,  but 
with  perceptible  shades  of  cordiality. 

♦*  How  d'ye  do,  Masther  Frank  ?— 
ah — Dick,  my  hearty,  how  goes  it  ? 
Them  were  fine  flies  you  promised 
me ;  well,  Dick,  if  a  red  trout  is  not 
taken  in  the  Puncheon  till  he's  caught 
with  them  flies.  Father  Burke  will  be 
many  a  Friday  without  fish." 

«*  'Twas  only  yesterday  I  tied  'em, 
Phill— send  Spatther  down  to  me  to- 
morrow, an' I'll  send  you  as  splendid  a 
set  of  grey  hackle  as  ever  coaxed  a 
trout  from  the  Castle-hole.  How  are 
the  girls?  Where's  Grace?  Tell 
Joany  to  send  us  in  materials  for  three 
—sit  down  Phill  an'  join  us,  we'll  just 
have  one  tumbler  and  be  off."  And 
without  waiting  a  reply  to  his  enqui- 
ries, Mr)  Desmond  flung  himself  in  a 
chair— slapped  the  bottom  of  another 
emphatically  as  a  signal  for  his  host 
to  bring  to — and  pushing  a  third  to- 
wards Boylan,  intimated  that  he  was 
to  follow  their  example.  Joany  now 
appeared  with  the  glasses  and  in- 
gredients, a  fiery- faced,  hearty,  well- 
lavoured  housekeeping  woman,  who 
appeared  to  regard  Dick  with  es- 
pecial favour,  and  who  was,  as  she 
would  term  it  herself,  *' civil  and 
strange*'  to  Boylan.  After  an  hour's 
chat,  refreshed  by  more  than  one  re- 
petition of  their  first  stoup,  and  when 
Desmond  had  been  assured  that  the 
girls  were  well,  and  informed  what 
price  coals  were  in  Cork,  and  who 
won  the  last  match  at  ball  in  the  alley, 
he  accepted  the  challenge  of  his  host 
to  try  a  hit  at  backgammon,  and  al- 
lowed his  companion,  who  had  been 
sunk  in  a  brown  study  for  the  last  half- 
hour,  to  finish  his  tumbler  in  silence, 
and  then  go  and  see  after  their  horses. 


Chapteb  III. 


Bojlan  did  not,  however,  all  at 
once  emerge  from  Phill  Riall's  domi- 
cile upon  quitting  the  parlour.  On 
the  contrary,  passing  by  the  ever- 
open  inn  door,  he  traversed  the  long 
passage,  which,  extending  nearly 
across  the  home,  gave  access  to  the 


several  apartments  of  a  better  descrip- 
tion, and  turned  up  a  narrow  corridor, 
terminated  by  one  of  the  three  stair- 
cases with  which  the  separate  portions 
of  the  commodious  mansion  were  sup- 
plied, encountering  in  his  way  various 
persons,  some  sauntering  idly  about. 


SIB 
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oCbers  eagerly  iMit  qtdetly  hastening 
to  refresh  themselves  in  the  rooms  set 
apart  for  that  fnirpoee.  He  had  noir^ 
howeveri  reached  a  more  secluded  re- 
gion ;  aiMi  adcesrdingthe  stairs,  which, 
tbotigh  dark  and  flarfow#  be  traced 
irith  the  step  of  one  contersant  with 
the  way,  stood  bef^bre  a  low  door,  at 
which,  after  pansing  for  a  few  seconds, 
he  hnoofced  gently.  Thete  was  no 
response,  and  he  again  repeated  the 
solicitation*  A  Tolce  now  desired  htm 
to  enter,  and,  rsising  the  latch,  Eoylan 
admitted  himself  to  a  small  apartment 
so  filled  With  the  western  light  of 
evening,  that,  after  qnittil^g  the  dark 

Sassage,  be  was  some  minutes  before 
e  reeovered  the  transition  to  sudi 
auddes  brightness.  The  apartment 
was  a  fttf  plun  one^  but  sempuleus- 
ly  neat*  It  was  covered  with  com« 
mon  matting,  and  stowed  with  old- 
fashioned  ehalrsi  and  furnished  with 
drawers  and  cupboards  of  dark  wd- 
nnt-wood.  9ome  books  were  lying 
about,  and  round  the  walls  hung  a 
idW  faded  pictures  in  large  tarnished 
firamei^  pfobalrfy  the  purchase  of  some 
old  family  auction,  which,  however, 
were  relieved  by  a  mirror  of  such  am- 
ple dimennons,  as  clearly  indicated 
the  set  to  whom  the  spot  Was  sacred. 
A  couple  of  goldfinches  and  a  green 
linnet  in  csiges,  wete  filKng  the  room 
with  mu^c  as  they  hung  in  the  only 
window  which  opened  upon  an  ample 
and  seqnestfated  garden. 

Seated  Oy  a  small  table  near  that 
window,  deeply  engaged  at  lier  needle, 
sat  the  ofAly  inmate  of  the  apartment^ 
a  gill  in  the  lor^est  years  ef  yotfth^ 
fhl  beaiity.  Her  head  was  bent  above 
her  work,  nor  did  she  raise  it  when 
Boylan  entered,  akheugh  it  was  evi« 
dent  she  was  ftdly  sensible  of  his  pre- 
sence. 

**  Grace  t"  h^  said,  wheil  he  had  re- 
covered hifiiself/  and  hie  startled  vi- 
sion wae  reconciled  to  the  broad  and 
floating  snnset-^^'^  Orace,  deafest ! 
thank  you  for  pennitfing  one  of  your 
fondest  and  truest  friends  to  enquire 
how  3rou  are.  I  was  on 'my  way 
home,  and,  as  usual,  could  not  pass 
without  snatching  one  moment  of  the 
delight  that  is  so  selcfom  nHne.** 

The  giri  raised  her  head-^flhigfng 
back  at  the  same  time  the  maises  of 
raven  bait,  whose  enrls  had  until  then 
drooped  iH^et  her  fkce  in  chisteHng 
luxuriance,  and,  like  an  embodied  ray 
of  tile  ^osy  light  armrnd  her,  feeked 


fall  ki  the  eyes  of  her  aaxiona  vi^ter, 
and^  with  a  half-uttered  murmur  of  im- 
patience, instandy  resumed  her  former 
position. 

'*  Is  this  tiie  welcome  you  give  so 
oM  a  friend,  Grace  ?"  Kud  the  intru- 
der in  an  ilQquiet  tone. 

"  Offer  your  friendship  when  It  is 
asked  for/'  replied  the  lady  laconical- 

"I  did  tiiat  long  and  long  ago, 
Grace." 

<'  If  you  force  such  a  valuable  pre* 
sent,**  she  said,  rather  sharply,  *<  up- 
on those  who  neitlier  request  nor  re- 
quire it,  you  are  what  I  never  yet  took 
you  for.** 

^And  what  is  that,  my  pretty 
Grace?" 

'*  An  extravagant  fool,  then,  if  yea 
want  to  know,'*  was  the  answer. 

<'Yet,  Grace,  there  was  a  tine, 
when  in  this  very  room — in  that  gar- 
den— ^by  the  banks  of  yonder  river — 
the  gift  I  so  gladly  proffered,  was  re- 
torned  to  me  a  thousand-fold  by  the 
sweet  frankness  with  which  you  re- 
eeived  it :  what  can  have  ehiuiged  you 
tiius  V 

"  That  from  which  I  hope  I  am 
about  to  improve,  as  I  believe  tou  are 
about  to  profit — Experieneer  sW' 

"My  own  dear  gurl,"  he  said— > 

eayfidly  attempting  to  snatch  her 
md — ''  I  will  n6t  idlow  yon  to  quar- 
rel with  me  without  cause**— .and  be 
bent  over  her. 

The  angry  beauty  started  to  her 
feet — her  eyes  flashing  like  a  Pytho- 
ness— **  Attempt  to  stir  ene  step—at- 
tenvpt  but  to  toueh  the  table  where  I 
stand,  md  I  will  instantly  call  my  fa- 
ther ;  and  you  knew  enough  of  faSm,  1 
think,  to  sober  you  at  once  into  mxn- 
ners.** 

**  I  know  he  vfas  always  to  me  what 
his  daughter  has  not  been  until  this 
evening — eold  and  repulsive^"  said 
Boylan — ^'^  I  am  not  hi»ter,  nor  fish- 
er, nor  fowler  enofogh  for  kh  taste ; 
perhaps  5^ottr5  has  been  improved  by 
his  example  and  that  of  his  friend ; 
and  that  such  a  companion  as  Dick 
Desmond  will  open  to  you  the  sports 
of  the  field,  as  I  once  taught  yon  to 
value  Shakspeafie." 

**  I  am  not  aceotintabfe  to  yon>  at  idl 
etentS;  for  the  dioiee  of  my  soeiety.*' 

^  Yet  I  remember  tiie  time,  Grace, 
when  vim  only  liked  those  laasodat- 
ed  with,  and  when  my  pursidti  were 
not  eonteifiptible  in  yonr  eyes.** 
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a  memory,  sir/'  pursued  the  damseU 
«  Dor  will  1  adlo w  that  1  ever  gave  you 
caudO  to  consider" 

<<  This  IS  too  cruels  Grace :  some 
io/aiflous  person  has  been  slandering 
mo  during  the  few  months  I  have  been 
more  than  usually  out  of  your  socie- 
tj ;  and  1  will  and  shall  know  who 
and  why  it  is.  Surely  you  have  not 
allowed  yourself  to  be  influenced  by 
the  idle  tales  that  I  understand  have 
been  circulated  about  Miss  Whelan 
aad  mjself  I  *' 

«  Miss  Whelan  and  you !— psha  I 
shesaidylookudg  up  with  ineffable  con- 
tempt--" Pray,  what  are  Miss  Whe- 
hm  and  you  to  me  f  I  tell  you  that 
you  are  presnming,if  you  consider  you 
hare  any  right  to  talk  in  this  way  to 
me,  or  to  imagine  I  care  one  far- 
thing about  any  report  concerning 
you." 

"  TheOji''  aaid  her  tortured  auditor-— 
drawmg  from  inside  his  vest  a  luxu- 
riant braid  of  hair  that  bore  a  most 
aospieions  resemblanoe  to  the  dark 
tresses  that  rolled  in  unbound  pro* 
fusion  round  her  ivory  neck — ^''then 
the  hopes  and  prospects  of  the  even* 
iDg  last  year»  when  you  bestowed  up- 
on me  this  beloved  token,  and  when, 
with  your  hand  clasped  in  mine,  you 
consented  in  silence  to  my  plans  for 
our  future  union,  are  all  as  bright  uid 
fleeting  a^— 'as— that  ray  tlwt  has 
sunk  this  instant  ?*' 

'*  Haven't  I  said  that  experience  has 
made  us  wiser,  sir?"  she  said— "if 
—which  I  disavow— I  ever  was  fool« 
ish  enough  to  think  seriously  of  you 
as  a  friend— yon,  yont"  and  she 
koghed  seornfoiiy. 

"I swear  to  y^nn  it  is  false — tUs 
story — that  I  ever  bestowed  a  thought 
upon  Bridget  Whelan — for  to  that  I 
lacribe" 

"False!— then  are  you  doubl  ya 
deceiver.  For  have  you  not,  by  con- 
stant attention— by  barefaced  flat- 
tery—by relinquishing  your  foroler 
acquaintances— by  giving  her  all  your 
time— by  assisting  her  in  bu^e8»o^ 
by  eseorting  her  wherever  she  went^ 
eodeavoored,  and  saecessfuUyi  to  per- 
Boade  the  girl— the  rich  girU  (well 
yon  know  1h>w  rich  she  is  I) — that  you 
sought  her  in  marriage.** 

**  Hear  me,  Grace  1  I  can  ex^ain" 

**  Leare  the  room,  sir  I  **— and  the 
beautiful  nutie  stamped  asimperions^ 


**  Leave  the  room,  or  I  must  qiut  it 
myself." 

"  Mark  my  words — Grace — you  will 
live  to  be  sorfy  for  this.'* 

"  Hollo  I — Grace  I— Grace  f — where 
are  you  ?  *^  and  her  boisterous  brother 
rushed  inio  the  room.  ^^  Verrah, 
Francis  Boylan,  is  it  there  you  are  ? 
What  made  you  stay  awa^  from  us  all 
so  long?  Where's  the  nice  kite  you 
were  to  make  me  ?  Ah,  Frank,  you  can 
tell  fibs  purtily  1  So  Grace  says,  at  any 
rate — I) on* t  you,  Grace  ?  Come,  makei 
haste  an*  get  our  tea — Father  is  comiu* 
up  for  some,  an'  Dick  Desmond  is  to 
get  some  too,  an*  I  am  to  go  down 
an'  tell  'em  when  'tis  ready— Frank 

Boylan** 

jBut  Boylan  had  vanished. 
iSir  Richard  Desmond,  attended  by 
Fhill  Riall  and  one  of  his  younger 
daughters,  and  preceded  by  the  tea 
equipage,  now  presented  himself  in 
the  rustic  boudoir,  from  whose  fair 
occupant  he  met  a  cool  and  constrain- 
ed reception,  but  which  produced  no 
interruption  to  the  rolling  fire  of  re- 
marks and  oompliments  With  which 
that  gentleman  thought  proper  to  sup- 
port bis  attack* 

''  Grace — by  Gad,  Grace,  you're 
lookin'  as  lovely  as  the  flowers  o*  May  I 
£  b,  Fhill— isn't  it  true  ?— as  the  flowers 
e*  May — an'  that  pats  me  in  mind  of 
a  song  poor  Tim  Deaey  OMide,  an' 
a  neat  hand  he  was  at  it— an'  a  sweet 
finger  he  had  on  the  fiddle  too— - 
"  The  flower  in  the  mornin'  la  spring* 

tine  looks  gay. 
An'  'tis  oft  it  reminds  me  e'  the  queen  0' 

the  May!" 
and  there  youare,  Grace,  areal  qneevC 
\  **  I  tfanik  yoa*re  *  real  May  faol, 
DidK,"  said  Kitty  RiaU,  tiie  younger 
sister,  who  was  arbont  to  do  the  hon- 
oitrs.^<«  Grace  is  dying  with  a  head*^ 
ache,  and  so  hold  your  tODgne." 

"  If  I  did  Fd  wet  my  fingers,  KiU 
ty'* — and  Dick  tumbled  up  and  down 
the  room— now  he  whbtled  to  the 
goldfinches — now  he  took  np  a  book, 
and  in  m  aodifaie  maimer  spotted  his 
way  through  the  titlOf-pftf  e^  or  coi»- 
stroed  the  ntUnoFi'aHciiBdylan,  writ* 
ten  in  several  «f  theAi  j 

<*  WeH,  that  Boylan  t>  a  good  seho- 
hnr,  PhHI-^bttt  I  wesldn't  gife  (he  toss 
of  a  ha'penny  lor  hSs  jodgmenf  in  a 
dog.  By  Gad,  do  you  know—- 1  al- 
ways fall  asleep  over  a  book?  Whether 
It  ie  thet^oihleif  0*  pxAoh  an'  the  read- 
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in*  together,  bat  they  are  both  too 
8troDg  for  me.  (Grace,  thern  birds 
want  water) — Tliere's  a  purty  story- 
book— the  history  of  Lady  Lucy — did 
you  ever  read  it,  Grace?" 

Here  Miss  Riall  arole,  and  plead- 
ing indisposition  in  reply  to  her  fa« 
ther's  enquiries,  departed  with  her 
sister,  and  Phiil  and  his  guest  were 
left  together  alone. 

*f  Phill  Riall  I"  said  Desmond  after 
a  solemn  pause,  and  striking  his  hand 
upon  the  table  to  give  his  assertion 
the  greater  degree  of  earnestness. 
«*  Phiil  Riall — Pm  in  love  with  your 
daughter  1". 

"  Pooh— get  out,  manl'  said  the 
sire,  with  afiPected  incredulity. 

"  By  Gor,  lam,  Phill  I-^n'  I  don't 
care  who  knows  it,  an'  so — gi*  me 
your  hand — on*y  say — «  Dick  Des- 
mond, I  give  you  my  consent!'  an'  I'll 
just  ride  off  to  Corkafther  to-morrow, 
an'  see  'ttorney  Skilhorn,  an'  be  down 
again  next  day,  an'  we'll  see  when 
Grace  will  say  the  word." 

<'  But,  Dick,  what'll  your  brothers 
say?  They're  all  too  high  for  my 
poor  girl;  an*  though  I  say  it  that 
oughtn't  to  say  it,  there's  not  a  lady 
in  the  land  knows  what  good  breedin' 
is  betther  than  Grace — 'twould  sur- 
prise you  to  see  what  a  letther  she 
can  write." 

<<  She's  a  darlin'  creature ;  an* 
though  ould  Lord  Longueville  was  a 
third  cousin  o'  my  gran'mother's,  I 
don't  care  a  ^g  what  any  one  says  to 
the  match !" 

'*  But,  Mr  Desmond,  ye  don't  go 
the  same  way,  you  understhand  me,* 
an*  that'll  make  a  sore  difi'erence  with 
Grace." 

**  Never  mind  that,  Phill — leaye 
Grace  an*  me  to  settle  that ;  an'  now, 
suppose  she  an'  I  are  agreeable,  what 
are  you  ready  to  give  us — eh?"  en- 
quired the  guest. 


"  Oh!  I'll  bo  plain  with  you,  Dick ; 
Fm  a  sthru|:glin'  man — an'  I  have  a 
heavy  charge,  an'  a  weighty  business,  . 
an'  times  are  hard.  My  girls  have 
nothin'  but  whatever  thrifle  I  may  be 
able  to  leave  'em  hereafter." 

**  Well,  I'll  never  be  the  man  to  go 
back  o'  my  word ;  you  know  my  pro- 
perty, an  my  relations — ould  Lord 
Longueville  was  a  third" 

*«  I  know  it  well,"  interrupted 
Rial],  having  heard  the  observation 
about  to  be  communicated  every  time 
he  had  the  satisfaction  of  enjoying 
Desmond's  society  for  the  past  ten 
years ;  *'  but  I  can  give  no  money 
now  ;  for  though  we  have  full  an* 
plenty  about  us,  we  have  nothin'  to 
spare." 

"  Then  in  place  of  fortune,"  said 
Dick,  "  give  me  your  hand  and  word 
that  you'll  stand  to  me,  to  see  that 
Grace  don't  jilt  a  man,  an'  change  her 
fancy,  an'  all  that — you  undherstand 
me?" 

"  I  do — I  do ;  an'  Pll  answer  for  it, 
that  when  I  tell  Grace  of  your  honour- 
able proposal,  she's  not  the  girl  to  go 
agen  her  father's  will.  She  never  did 
yet,  an'  I'll  take  care  she  never  will." 

''But suppose — suppose,"  said  Des- 
mond, hesitating—"  that  Grace  wasn't 
very  willing — ^was  bashful,  you  know, 
in  that  case,  what  am  I  to  eipect?" 

*'  My  hand  to  you,  Desmond,  but 
you  shall  have  my  daughter — an*  the 
sooner  the  better.  There's  somo 
people  comin'  about  this  place  this 
many  a  day  that  I'd  just  as  soon  never 
came  near  it.  I  have  no  notion  of 
people  makin'  fools  o*  girls — ^tnmin* 
their  heads  with  ballits,  an*  thrash  o* 
books,  an'  all  that.  I'm  for  the  man 
that'll  speak  out  like  yourself.  Gi' 
me  the  hand,  Dick.  I've  a  thme  re- 
gard for  yon ;  come  down,  come  down 
out  o'  this,  and  let  us  take  one  more 
tumbler  to  our  further  friendship." 


Chapter  IV. 


Frank  Boylan,  when  he  had  disap^ 
Beared  from  the  presence  of  Miss 
Riall,  did  not  linger  in  the  house. 
Having  regained  his  saddle,  ho  dashed 
homewards  with  the  vexatious  haste 
of  an  irritated  man,  who  had  been  ac- 
cused, and  taunted,  and  stung  for  con- 


duct of  which  he  felt  he  was  incapa- 
ble, though  at  the  same  time  he  was 
not  unconscious  that  appearances  were 
disagreeably  against  him.  To  be 
charged  not  only  with  deceit  towards 
a  woman,  but  with  mercenary  motives 
for  using  that  deceit,  was,  in  reality^ 


♦  *'Go  ths  sante  uwy."— Go  to  the  same  pUce  of  worship. 
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bad  enough;  but  coming  from  the 
lips  of  the  beiDgy  we  mav  now  con- 
cladei  he  bad  so  long  and  tenderly 
loved,  it  was  intolerable.  It  was  like- 
wise an  additional  torment  to  one  of 
80  sensitive  a  disposition,  to  find  his 
proceedings  a  subject  of  attention  to 
that  merciless  circle  generally  includ- 
ed within  the  comprebens>iye  term  of 
"  the  whole  country."  The  state  of 
feeliDg  induced  by  those  reflections 
was  by  no  means  favourable  to  the 
felicity  of  the  fair  cause  of  his  morti- 
fication: and  upon  giving  his  horse 
to  tfae  attendant,  as  he  alighted  at  his 
own  door,  it  is  probable  that  he  never 
entered  the  abode  with  less  disposition 
to  be  gratified  with  Uie  enquiries  con- 
cerniogy  and  encomiums  upon  Miss 
Wbelan,  with  which  his  aunt  was  lat- 
terly so  much  in  the  habit  of  closing 
the  summary  of  the  day's  proceedings. 

He  found  the  old  lady  seated  in  her 
elbow-ohair»  in  her  happiest  mood. 
The  floor  was  freshly  sanded,  a  joy- 
008  black*  tucf  fire  was  blazing  through 
the  room,  and  roaring  up  the  chim* 
ney ;  while  the  tall  old  clock,  cheer- 
fully ticking  in  the  corner,  looked,  as* 
its  shining  face  now  and  then  flick- 
ered out  in  the  fire-light|  as  if  it  were 
blinking  from  a  sense  of  downright 
comfort.  Mrs  Boylan  was  alone, 
(with  the  exception  of  her  favourite 
cat,  who  sat  at  the  opposite  side  of  the 
hearth,  deeply  occupied  in  washing 
its  face,}  and  at  her  elbow  stood  a  tali 
glass  filled  with  pale  ale. 

The  usual  reception  over,  and  the 
proceeding^  of  market,  farm,  and 
household,  glanced  at,  Francis  was 
subjected  to  the  enquiries  be  had  anti- 
cipated ;  and  a  hope  was  indulged  in 
by  the  old  lady,  that  the  lateness  of 
bis  return  was  caused  by  a  duteous 
delay  at  Douglass,  on  his  way  home. 
The  young  man  replied  in  a  peevish 
strain,  more  than  ordinarily  free  from 
the  respect  with  which  he  genei^ally 
addressed  his  benefactress.  This  led 
to  a  more  explicit  declaration  than 
she  had  yet  made  him,  of  her  designs 
for  securing  his  future  good  fortune, 
and  of  the  well-grounded  expectations 
she  had  formed  of  his  perfect  submis- 
sion to  her  wbhes.  Her  nephew  saw  . 
this  was  too  favourable  an  opportunity 
to  be  neglected  of  expressing  his  long* 
smothered  sentiments  upon  a  matter 


that  for  many  months  had  so  seriously 
interfered  with  his  domestic  comforts, 
and  which  now  struck  at  the  verv  root 
of  his  happiness.  He  boldly  spoke  his 
mind,  professed  his  utter  insensibility 
either  to  the  person  or  the  purse  of 
her  favourite ;  and  growing  warm  and 
vehement  as  he  gave  vent  to  his 
chagrin,  expressed  his  sense  of  the 
little  daily  and  nightly  intrusions  in- 
flicted on  him  so  long  by  that  fair 
person,  in  terms  of  greater  candour 
than  politeness,  concluding  by  a  so- 
lemn and  earnest  injunction  to  his 
aunt  to  put  the  matter  completely  out 
of  her  head,  and  never  venture  again 
to  mention  it  to  him. 

"  An'  do  you  tell  me  to  my  face 
that  you  have  no  notion  of  Biddy 
Whelan?*'  said  the  astonished  old 
lady. 

**  No  more  than  1  have  of  marrying 
that  long  clock  in  the  comer,"  said 
Frank. 

"  Nor  never  had?"  condnued  his 
aunt. 

''  Never  dreamed  of  it.  Do  you 
suppose  I'm  tired  of  my  life,  ma'am, 
already  ?— though  really  I  have  had 
some  slight  foretaste  of  such  a  state  of 
existence.^' 

**  An'  what  did  you  mean  by  ma- 
king a  hand  o'  the  girl? — eatin'  the 
barneen-bracks,*  an'  dhrinking  the 
metheglin  an'  the  gooseberry-wine 
she  used  to  send  us — an'  readin*  her 
newspaper,  an'  seein'  her  mare  get 
physic-balls,  an'  mendin'  pens  for  her, 
an'  cuttin'  the  claws  of  her  canaries, 
an'  gettin'  breedin'-cages  for  'em ;  an* 
settlia'  her  accounts,  an'  tellin'  me  the 
heap  o'  guineas  she  cleared  last  year, 
an'  playin'  cribbage  with  her,  an*  bein' 
her  partner  at  cards,  an*  seein'  her 
home  at  night.  Why,  sorrow  take 
mel  but  it's  not  a  week  ago  since 
Docthor  Nagle  wished  me  joy  o'  the 
match;  an'  do  you  think  I'm  goin'  to 
let  you  threat  the  decent  respectable 
young  woman  in  this  way  ?" 

*<  It's  all  your  own  fault,  and  hers, 
too,"  said  Francis.  **  I  have  had  no 
peace  or  quiet  these  two  years  back 
between  you,  and  I  am  determined  to 
put  a  stop  to  it." 

*^  An'  I'm  determined  that  yoii  shall 
not,  Frank,"  said  his  aunt ;  ''remember 
what  you're  about — remember  which 
of  us  both  ought  to  have  their  way  ; 
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a&*  do  you  think  that  I  who  reared 
youy  an'  eloUied  you,  an'  fed  you  this 
twenty  year — yes,  this  twenty  year!" 
she  saxd^  her  wrath  flaming  fiercer  as 
she  gave  it  vent.  *'  You  ungrateful 
beggar" 

<*  You  may  spare  your  words, 
ma'am,"  interrupted  the  culprit :  "  I 
know  I  owe  almost  every  thing  to 
you ;  but  I  will  sooner  enlist  as  a  com- 
mon soldier  than  give  in  to  your  un* 
reasonable  whims." 

<<  You  list  as  a  soger  I— Wisha^  you 
haven't  that  mueh  spirit  in  yoUi  you 
poor  sprissawn — you*d  rather  sit  mo* 
pin'  at  the  fire  over  your  ould  books, 
an'  makin'  ballads  not  fit  for  the  Boo* 
ooghs  Uiemselves  to  sing  at  the  f»r. 
Now,  I'll  be  plain  with  you^have 
your  choice— either  marry  Bridget 
Whelan,  or  take  the  outside  o'  my 
door." 

*'  I'd  take  the  outside  of  heaven 
before  I'd  please  you  in  such  a  mat- 
ter," said  the  vexed  and  goaded  Boy- 
Ian,  buttoning  hb  coat  and  snatching 
up  his  hat^hu  misery  not  by  any 
means  alleviated  by  the  insinuation 
just  uttered  so  derogatory  to  his  poeti- 
cal propensities. 

*^  Then  off  with  you  at  onee,  you 
ungraleful  viper  I  Katty  Nowlan-^ 
Katty  Nowlan,  I  say— open  the  doore 
there-^an',  do  you  hear  me?— tell 
Pad  Fenniflsy  to  get  the  boss  ready  at 
daybreak,  to  be  off  to  the  county  Wa- 
lerford  for  my  cousin  Tom«  I'll  make 
HIM  rue  the  day  he  ever  said  agen  my 
will.  There  is  not  a  stick  nor  stitcU 
of  every  thing  I'm  worth  ib  the  world 
that  I  won't  leave  away  from  him,  to 
them  that  have  a  betther  right  to  it— 
Off  with  you,  you  villyan  1 " 

^'  Oood-nighty  ma'am,  God  bless 
you  I  Yoo'U  Uve  to  repent  this,"  said 
the  outcast,  bursting  from  the  room^ 
and  issuing  out  into  the  night,  which 
was  dismally  Wet  and  dark. 

Francis  Boylan,  though  reserved 
and  sensitive  in  habits,  ae  is  often  the 
ease  with  those  who,  like  him,  have 
been  debarred  br  early  ill  health  from 
the  vigorous  ima  braeing  nursuito  of 
youth,  and  have  thereby  Wroed  to 
lean,  as  on  friends,  upon  solkude  and 
study,  and  to  feel  shy  of  the  noisy  and 
lees  faithful  resources  of  liociety,  was 
by  no  means  unpopular,  as  such  per- 
sons often  are  ;  and  amongst  the 
neighbourhood  by  which  he  was  sur*- 
rounded,  though  there  were  few  who 
knew  him  thoroughly,  there  were  8e« 


veral  by  whom  he  was  regarded  with 
kind  and  friendly  feelings.  To  the 
house  of  one  of  those  acquaintances  he 
now  bent  his  steps  for  shelter  and  a 
bed  for  the  night.  In  his  way  he  had 
to  pass  by  the  gate  leading  up  to  the 
residence  of  her  who  had  been,  he 
could  not  find  it  in  hb  heart  to  say 
unconsciously,  the  source  of  all  hb 
vexations,  and  especially  of  the  more 
serious  misfortunes  of  that  day«  which, 
in  the  space  of  a  few  hours,  saw  him 
sneered  at  by  hb  acquaintances,  db- 
oarded  by  his  mistress,  and  expelled 
from  his  only  home.  He  stopped  for 
a  moment.  It  was  still  early  in  the 
night— and  lights  about  the  dwelling, 
which  was  within  a  short  dbtanoe  of 
the  gate,  showed  him  that  its  mutress 
had  not  yet  retired  to  rest.  The 
thought  occurred  to  him  Uiat^  matters 
having  now  reached  such  an  extremity, 
he  ou^t  atleasttosavehimselffromany 
additional  accusation  that  might  bs 
preferred  against  him,  of  having  trifled 
with  Miss  Whelan's  feelings,  or  ta- 
citly encouraged  her  predilections,  by 
never  manfully  undeceiving  her  with 
regard  to  the  impossibility  of  hie  che- 
rishing for  her  any  sentiments  but 
those  of  a  disinterested  friend.  A 
more  convenient  opportunity  than  the 
present  might  never  occur  again ;  lor 
he  knew  his  aunt's  Inflexible  temper 
too  well  not  to  feel  assured  that  the 
dbsgreement  that  had  occurred  be- 
tween them  would  be  a  permanent 
one,  and  that  consequently  their  sepa- 
ration, and  the  cause  of  it|  would  be 
universally  known.  He  therefore 
resolved  upon  going  up  to  the  house 
—seeing  Mbs  Bridget— and,  if  he 
found  her  labouring  under  the  delu- 
sion which  appeared  to  rage  Uke  an 
epidemic  amongst  his  friends,  to  awiH 
ken  her  to  a  state  of  sanity  by  decla- 
ring, in  the  most  delicate  but  straight- 
forward manner,  the  untoward  cir- 
eumstanoes  in  which  he  was  placed. 

Acting  under  thb  impulse*  Frank 
bounded  over  the  stile  whieh  always 
did  night-duty  for  its  neighbour  the 
gate^the  latter  being  regularly  tied 
up,  after  dark,  with  a  chain  and  pad- 
lock, in  j^aee  ef  the  mastiff,  then  let 
loose,  who  new,  in  the  third  hour  of 
hb  emancipation,  gave  most  oracular 
notice  of  the  approach  of  an  invading 
step  upon  the  saered  precinota  bo  waa 
set  to  guard. 

As  Boylan  happened  to  be'  a  fami- 
liar acquaintance  of  Bully's,  he  was 
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eiutbled  to  mftke  his  advances  under 
circumstances  infinitely  more  favour- 
able than  most  of  his  fellow-parishion- 
ers, wha,  had  they  ascertained  the  feet, 
wodld  have  testified  a  well-founded 
surprise  at  the  intruder's  reaching  the 
hall-door  without  at  least  the  loss  of 
an  essential  portion  of  his  habiliments, 
and  no  inconsiderable  quantity  of  the 
most  opnlentpart  of  his  person  besides. 
The  door»  however,  was  reached 
nnscathed,  and  Boylan  gave  a  friend- 
ly and  decided  knock.  Some  time 
lapsed  before  an  attendant  responded 
to  the  summons,  who,  upon  hearing 
the  visiter's  voice,  at  once  admitted  him. 
**  Ob,  wisha — Masther  Frank,  wel- 
come I  an'  what  dhruv  you  over  to  us 
al  this  hour  o*  the  night?'*  was  the 
stdntation  with  which  Kautheen 
Walsh  met,  as  she  supposed,  her  fu- 
ture master. 

*«WeU,  Kautheen,  bow  is  your 
mistress?  Is  she  at  home?" 

*<  Oh  yeh  I  to  be  siure  she  is,  sir. — 
Miss  Bndget  l"  (and  she  pitched  her 
Toiee  to  a  key  adapted  to  reach  the 
kitchen,)  "  Miss  Bridget  l^— Gome  m, 
Masther  Frank — ^walk  into  the  par- 
lour, sir;"  and,  opening  the  door  of 
that  apartm«it,  she  placed  her  8oli« 
tary  light  upon  a  table,  and  hastened 
So  the  culinary  regions. 

An  audible  rustling  in  the  passage 
BOW  took  place,  with  a  rapid  rushing 
up  stairs — then  a  movemnit  overhead 
to  the  quarter  appropriated,  it  might 
be  presumed,  to  the  toilet,  and  after  a 
short  sUence  the  step  clattered  back 
^aio,  descended  the  stidrs,  uid  Miss 
Whelaa  burst  in  full  blaze  upon  hot 
flKpectaat  Tidter. 

<<  Bfr  FrandB  Boylan!  I  declarer* 
she  exclaimed  in  a  m^hty  surprise* 
^  Nell  Magner,bring  me  the  deaver^' 
(Yes— thought  Boykm-^I  wish  ^ 
-would!  I  wish  to  goodness  she  tvould 
settle  the  business  that  way;  'twould 
be  Ar  ^peferaUe  to  being  pulled  to 
atoms  by  the  red-hot  i^ncers  I  feel 
tagging  at  me  this  moment.) 

<«  Bring  me  the  cleaver  1 "  pursued 
die  figm^ve  speaker,  <<till  I  put  a 
Isrrge  notch  in  the  mantrtpieee  at  re-* 
eeiTfaig  a  vsrit  from  Mr  Boylan.  Oh, 
tiieo,  what  a  stranger  you  are  at  sAl 
Haamp  Fnmeis !  Sit  dawn,  sit  downy 
sum ;  KsntthI  Nell !  bring  up  semw 
tmf  ai^  a  jug  of  scalding  hot  lrator..«* 
M^  dew  lifel  how  wet  you  arel" 

l^rancis  reptied  hi  hb  poUtest^  rnm^ 
ner ;  and—though  he  was  far  from  feel- 
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ing  any  thing  but  dismally  depressed 
and  disconcerted— he  assumed  a  gay 
and  unembarrassed  air.  He  replied 
to  Miss  Whelan's  questions  with  as 
much  exactness  as  their  rapid  succes- 
sion allowed ;  said  his  aunt  was  very 
well ;  drew  his  chair  to  a  more  equal 
position  between  the  table  and  the 
fire,  so  as  to  preserve  a  proximity  to 
both ;  jostled  the  former  and  poked  Ihe 
latter ;  and  finally  transferred  from  a 
largo  case  of  brandy  the  contents  of 
a  wine-glass  to  the  bottom  of  his  rum- 
mer; poured  thereon  a  steaming  liba- 
tion from  the  newly  arrived  jug,  add- 
ed the  due  proportion  of  sugar,  and 
succeeded  in  making  what  his  press- 
ing hostess  called  **  a  screeching  hot 
tumbler  of  punch;" — having  filled  a 
glass  from  this  reservoir,  he  placed  it 
before  Miss  Whelan,  took  a  consum- 
mate pull  from  the  tumbler,  and  then 
awaited  with  firmness  till  the  mine 
CKploded. 

«  I  suppose,"  said  the  hostess,  after 
a  preliminary  sip,  *^  you  were  at  the 
market  of  Mrtchelstown  to  day  ?  " 

'<  Oh  1  of  eourse  1  was,' '  said  Frank ; 
"  I  seldom  miss  it  at  this  time  of 


year"— 

*'  Was  there  much  wheat  there  ? " 
enquired  the  speculatist. 

"  Not  so  much  as  you'd  expect  now 
that   they've  begun  to  thrash,"  re- 

SHed  Boylan ;  **  there  were  only  two 
uyers  1  think,  one  from  Rockmills, 
and  another  from  Glanworth— the 
samples  were  poor,  and  prices  dull." 

"  Little  fear  that  I'd  have  the  luck 
tohaveany  one  there  to  buy  for  me  1" 
said  the  penuve  maiden. 

'<And  why  hadn't  you?"  asked 
Frank,  •«  where  was  John  Dooly?" 

*<  Psha  !  John  Dooly — the  good- 
for-nothing  Satchel  1  he'd  be  in  liquor 
before  he  was  half  the  way  to  the 
Hiarket.  *  Twas  only  the  other  morn- 
ing he  came  to  his  business  cemplain- 
ing  that  he  Was  falUn'  o^  in  flesh  of 
kte  from  drinking  nothing  but  new. 
BxOkt  and  he  Was  as  drunk  the  same 
time  as  Lienm  Haitish  the  piper,  who 
waSBt  sober  these  twenty  years — O 
Lord  help  the  kme  woman,r  an'  the  or- 
f4an  like  me  t  'tis  little  assistance  tiiev 
enr  enpeel  hi  thetf  tirifliag  business.' 

Francis  saw  the  cloud  coming,  and 
«ret>ai«d  for  its  bursting— '<  Why 
don't  yott  marry/  Miss  Bridget?"  he 
said,  with  afaiat  smiie  which  he  in- 
tendsd  Ibr  gayety. 

««  And  pray  who  would  I  marry  ?  " 
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said  M?ss  Bridget  bridliDg-.her  in«'       <'Is  it  about  tbo  consent  o*  my  fa- 


terest  greatly  excited. 

*'  Sure  you  have  lots  to  cboose 
from^what  do  you  say  fo  John  Fin- 
ley  of  Downing?" 

'« Is  it  that  fellow  ?— the  muddling 
idle  mope ! " 

4«  Well— Ned  Desmond?" 

**  Worse  an*  worse— the  greatest 
gambler^  an'  sweerer,  an'  fighter,  an' 
spendthrift  in  Condons  and  Clougib- 

bODS." 

"  Well,  his  brother  Neish— or  Dick 
Carey—or  Will  Joyce?" 

**  All  birds  o'  one  nest  I  No — no— 
gire  me  the  young  man  that  minds 
his  business — ^that  neither  bets  nor 
blackguards  himself;  but  keeps  him* 
self  to  himself,  an'  makes  himself  an' 
his  family  respected — that's  the  lad 
for  my  money. 

<<rd  like  to  see  such  a  fellow!" 
said  Boylan. 

'*  Go  to  the  glass  there,  then,  and 
leok  at  him,"  bluntly  said  the  lady. 

**  Oh,  come^that's  not  fair,  Miss 
Whelan— no  Quizzing  I  " 

**  Ah  I  wherarsthouse  inbein'  mealy- 
mouthed  any  longer,  Frank? — There's 
only  one  man  in  the  world  Til  ever 
marry,  and  he  has  my  affections,  an' 
good-will,  an*  kind  heart  this  many  a 
day,  an'  that's  yourself  sittin'  before 
me  this  moment." 

"  Oh,  God  forbid,  Miss  Whelani" 
earnestly  said  Boylan,  *<you  do  me 
too  much  kindness  and  honour— that 
would  indeed  be  throwing  yourself 
away." 

"  Why,  I  knowyou  have  nothing  on 
earth,  Frank,  only  what  your  aunt 
may  leave  you,  an'  her  temper  is 
hasty,  an'  her  county 'Waterford  re- 
lations are  very  'cute — an'  if  ever  she 
fell  out  with  you,  you're  the  same  as 
a  beggar  for  life.~But  no  matter,  I 
have  enough  for  us  both,"  and  she 
slapped  her  pocket. 

**  But  that's  not  what  I  mean." 

*'  Oh !  I  know  that  you  have  a  high 
spirit,  and  that  you  don't  wish  to  press 
yourself  on  me. — Ah  1  you're  a  cun- 
ning fellow.  Sure  many  a  time,  when 
you  used  to  be  comin'  over  here  to 
settle  the  books,  and  take  the  profit 
and  loss,  you  knew  *twould  be  all  your 
own  one  time  or  another." 

**  No,  no^-yon  mistake  me,  dear 
Miss  Whelan ;  there's  a  greater  bar 
to  the  good  fortune  yon  would  confer 
on  me  than  all  this,"  exclaimed  the 
visiter.    . 


ther's    executors    or  guardians  — or 
whatever  they  call  'em?" 

"  No,  it  is  not,"  said  Boylan,  faintly. 

''  If  it's  because  of  my  age — or  any 
thing  about  the  chance  of  a  family, 
or" 

**  Ob,  nonsensei! — none  of  these— ^ 
none  of  these." 

«  And  what  the  d ^1  is  it,  then?" 

she  exclaimed,  her  temper  and  curio- 
sity giving  way  together. 

"  In  one  word,  then,"  said  Boylan, 
with  the  sensation  one  condemned 
may  be  supposed  to  feel  upon  placing 
his  neck  under  the  blade  of  the  guil- 
lotine— *'  I  am  already  engaged." 

'<  Engaged  !  how !  engaged  1  what 
do  you  mean  ?" 

*^  I  am  attached  to  another  girl," 
he  answered,  *<and  under  a  promise 
never  to  marry  any  one  but  her." 

Bridget  Whelan  had  hitherto  been 
sitting  forward  with  both  her  arms 
leaning  on  the  table — in  an  air  and 
posture  at  once  energetic  and  interest- 
ing. As  the  last  words,  howoverj 
passed  the  speaker's  lips,  erery  fibre 
in  her  frame  relaxed,  as  if  from  some 
paralysing  blow  that  annihilated  both 
sense  and  motion.  Her  hands  dropped 
powerless  to  her  sides,  and  she  sank 
back  in  her  chair— her  eyes  straining 
as  if  to  comprehend  the  sentence  that 
80  shook  her.  In  a  minute  or  two  her 
face  darkened— she  drew  her  breath 
in  tightly,  fiercely,  and,  springing  up, 
appeared  about  to  fly  at  the  throat  of 
bim  who  felt  at  onco  that  ho  was  in 
the  presence  of  a  dreadful  and  a  deadly 
foe.  MUiether  such  was  her  purpose, 
and  that  she  was  deterred-  from  it  by 
the  collected  thougli  disturbed  demea- 
nour of  Boylan — (who  now  rose  has- 
tily, for  something  in  the  \ery  air  of 
the  room  chilled  and  dismayed  him, 
as  if  with  the  breath  of  a  charnel- 
house — ^he  seemed  to  have  pronounced 
his  death-doom,  but  could  not  utter  a 
word) — can  only  be  conjecture ;  she 
checked  herself— gave  one  mingled 
shriek  and  groan,  and  pointed  to  the 
door.  Francis  hesitated— he  would 
fain  have  said  something  courteous 
and  soothing ;  but  the  terrible  creature 
before  him  grew  more  frantic — she 
stamped  wildly,  motioned  him  again 
to  depart— strove  to  speak,  but  in  vain« 
and  as  the  door  closed  upon  Boylan, 
overpowered  by  contending  pas»iona» 
she  sank  upon  the  floor. 
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Chapter  V. 


Grace  Riall  arose*  tlie  morning  foi- 
ling the  visit  of  Boylan  and  his  friend 
to  Barrjr*8-Cross«  much  relieved  from 
the  headache  that  had  so  unsuited  her 
for  the  enlivening  conversatipn  of  Mr 
Desmond  at  tea  the  evening  before. 
On  descending  to  the  little  room  which 
her  careful  father  had  reserved  as  sa* 
cred  for  the  use  of  liis  daughters,  apart 
from  the  rest  of  his  profaned  and 
accommodating  dwelling,  she  found 
that  breakfast  was  over>  and  that  she 
had  been  enquired  for  by  Phill,  who 
had  something,  it  was  added^  particu- 
lar to  say  to  her.  Conjecturing  that 
he  was  about  to  chide  her  for  her  ia-> 
attention  to  business  and  the  concerns 
of  the  family,  of  which  her  conscience 
told  her  she  had  latterly  been  guilty, 
she  made  some  secret  resolutions  of 
amendment  in  this  respect,  and  await- 
ed, without  much  anxiety,  the  expect- 
ed admonition. 

In  a  short  time,  Phill  Riall  appeared 
—enquired  after  her  health  — made 
some  remark  upon  the  loss  ho  had  late- 
ly sustained  by  her  moping  up  in  her 
room  by  herself-^asked  her  what  she 
meant  by  it— expressed,  in  the  most 
fatherly  manner,  his  apprehension  that 
she  was  in  love,  and,  as  an  infallible 
remedy  for  that  evil  disease,  commu- 
nicated, without  much  preface,  Dick 
Desmond's  splendid  proposal  of  the 
preceding  night. 

From  the  slight  sketch  we  have  iif* 
cidentally  afforded  our  readers,  a  page 
or  two  ago,  of  Miss  Riall,  and  of  the 
tone  of  decision  in  which  that  young 
lady  was  wont  to  declare  her  senti- 
ments, they  perhaps  will  not  be  taken 
by  surprise  if  we  now  observe  that, 
though  bom  to  humble  fortunes,  and 
reared  in  an  humble  line  of  life,  she 
was — we  reluctantly  state  it — a  spoiled 
pet.  She  had  been  greatly  indulged , 
bj  a  parent  to  whom  all  his  children 
were  peculiarly  endeared,  from  their 
having  lost  their  mother  before  they 
could  be  fnlly  sensible  of  that  saddest 
and  most  serious  of  earthly  calamities. 
The  mind  of  his  eldest  daughter,  as 
she  grew  in  years  and  beauty,  was 
remarkable  for  its  intelligence,  and  for 
that  innate  refinement  and  delicacy, 
whose  seeds  seem  as  if  they  were 
borne  about  and  sown  at  random  by 
the  winds  of  heaven,  they  are  met 
with  blooming  in  so  many  scenes,  and 
brightening  so  many  bosoms  where 


they  are  supposed  to  be  least  likely  to 
flourish,  and  where  they  are  most  sel- 
dom looked  for.  With  all  the  coun- 
try people  round  that  made  their 
thoroughfare  by  her  fathcr^s  door, 
Grace  was,  from  childhood,  a  favourite. 
The  old  women  brought  her  presents 
of  their  rarest  knitting,  or  most  pre- 
cious honeycombs,  or  most  beautiful 
bantam-eggs.  The  carriers,  as  they 
journeyed  from  Cork  to  Dublin, 
bi^ougbt  her  pretty  toys,  or  such  as 
were  not  to  be  had  in  that  remote 
county — wonderful  dancing-masters 
of  surprising  agility — ingenious  lit- 
tle dog^,  standing  on  wind  instru- 
ments, that  (as  one  of  the  donors  from 
Ballycotton  Strand  described  it)  upon 
touching  them  westward  on  the  tul, 
barked,  gaff,  gaff.  Even  the  little 
boys  of  her  neighbourhood  were  proud 
to  bring  their  tribute  to  her  feet; 
they  set  cribs  to  catch  birds  for  her— 
they  peeled  osiers  to  make  her  cages 
— the  young  carpenters  built  her  book- 
cases-~  the  nascent  gardeners  filled  her 
windows  with  flowers.  To  be  sure, 
for  all  this  there  was  ever  a  mug  of 
beer  and  a  stray  seat  in  her  father's 
kitchen  ;  but  had  Grace  herself  not 
been  the  bright,  blithe  thing  she  was, 
her  countrymen  would  have  been 
tempted  by  the  mug  and  seat  in 
vain.  Amid  all  this  — exposed  to 
the  intercourse  of  people  so  rude  as 
those  with  whom  her  father's  busi- 
ness brought  her  in  contact,  Grace 
grew  as  purely  beautiful  in  soul  and 
sense  as  the  lily  that,  rained  on  by 
the  sullying  and  pitiless  cloud,  waves 
its  delicate  head,  the  next  moment  of 
sunshine,  as  lovely  and  stainless  as 
ever.  Within  the  last  year  or  two, 
however,  a  change  had  been  wrought 
in  the  maiden's  spirit ;  and  if  they  who 
listened  with  us  to  the  scene  between 
her  and  Francis  Boylan  in  her  evep- 
ing-lighted  room,  do  not  guess  the 
nature  of  that  change,  we  shall  as- 
cribe the  fault  to  our  failing  pen,  not 
to  our  companion's  ignorance  of,  or 
insensibility  to  the  most  jealous  and 
engrossing  of  all  human  passions. 

it  was  to  a  creature  so  gifted  with 
beauty,  and  so  filled  with  anxious  and 
disappointed  feelings,  that  her  father 
BOW  communicated  the  advantages 
likely  to'result  from  the  match  which, 
he  stated,  he  was  prepared  to  eWeet 
between  her  and  his  sporting  friend. 
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NoW)  though  Grace  had  retired— 
we  will  not  say  to  rest — the  night  be- 
fore, with  all  the  internal  satisfaction 
a  girl  who  thinks  she  has  been  slight- 
ed feels  at  completely  discomfiting 
her  traitor- lover  by  making  him  expe- 
rience the  full  sense  of  her  anger  and 
contompti — though  she  satisfied  ^her- 
self that  she  was  happy  in  the  idea  of 
never  more  beholding  him>  and  had 
asked  herself  if  Francis  Boylan  should 
break  his  neck  before  ho  reached  home 
that  evening,  whether  it  would  be  a 
source  of  great  affliction  to  her>  and 
had  replied  with  a  most  consolatory 
negative — it  never  entered  Into  her 
head  to  finish  the  picture  of  her  per- 
fect felicity  by  contemplating  her  own 
marriage^  and  that  without  deUy,  to 
anotherr  Another ! — even  before  he, 
who  had  trifled  with  and  deceived  her, 
incurred  this  the  extremest  mark  of 
her  indifierencc,  by  wedding  her  rival  I 
It  was,  thereforci  with  flushed  and 
fading  cheek,  and  drooping  head,  and 
bosom  heaving  in  a  little  tempest,  that 
she  listened  while  her  father,  in  his 
homely  way,  eulogized  his  intended 
son-in-law — enlarged  upon  the  respect- 
ability of  his  family— complimented 
himself  upon  his  past  conduct  as  a 
parent,  and  his  present  prudence  in 
securing  his  daughter's  happiness. 

**  An'  now,  Grace  a-weenoch,  I've 
tould  you  my  mind — an*  so  I  expect 
you'll  not  be  dilly-dallying  with  the 
honest  proper  young  man — but  let 
him  knpw  you're  willin'  and  ready  to 
please  your  father,  and  to  be  agreeab)e 
to  the  decent  boy  himself,** 

As  this  was  the  fourth  time  that 
Mr  Riall  had  paused  enquiringly,  in 
what  his  daughter  suffered  to  be  a  so- 
liloquy of  half-an-hour's  length,  he 
grew  rather  impatient  upon  still  ob- 
taining neither  reply  nor  comment. 
After  wailing  some  minutes,  ho  said, 
in  rather  a  hasty  tone,  *'  Why  the 
dickens  don't  you  speak,  girl  ? "  * 

"Because  I  like  to  bear  you  tall^, 
father,"  was  the  reply  at  last;  "go  on 
— have  you  any  more  to  say  ?" 

"  Nothin'  but  what  I  said  beforp, 
Gracey — that  Dick  Desmond  has  my 
consent  and  good  wbhes — all  we  want 
now  is  for  you  to  say  the  word." 

"Do  you  know  Kannan's  Inches, 
fajther?"  said  the  girl — still  not  raising 
her  head,  her  fingers  playing  listlessly 
with  a  long  bla^k  riband  that  depend- 
ed from  her  neck. 

"Do  I  know  'em— is  it  the  big 
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Inches  along  the  Puncheon  ?— do  I 
know  my  right  hand  ?  ** 

*'  l3o  you  know  the  deepest  hol^  in 
the  river— just  above  the  weir?*' 

"  An*  well.  Many  is  the  time  i 
fished  it  and  cross-fished  it,  with  Dick, 
ay,  an*  thryed  it  with  night  lines  too.** 

"  As  you  know  it  so  well,  then,  fa- 
ther,**  she  responded,  "  you  will  know 
where  to  find  yne  before  yon  get  me  to 
marry  Dick  Desmond.** 

*«  Eh  —  yerrah  —  death -alive  I "  ex- 
claimed the  petrified  parent.  "  What's 
the  girl  sayin'  ?  What  are  yon  say  in', 
at  all,  at  all  ?**  he  added,  starting  up. 
"  Are  you  takin*  leave  o'  your  senses  T 

There  was  no  reply. 

"  By  this  an*  bf  that!  you  thtdl 
marry  Dick  Desmond,  though.  I  *ont 
have  the  fair  honest  chap  put  off  that 
way.  Yerrah,  Grace — there's  some 
one  has  a  hapd  in  you.  There's  some 
one  at  the  bottom  of  all  this.  There's 

some  one*' he  said,  walking  up 

and  down  the  room,  snatching  certain 
well-remembered  books,  and  suspi- 
cious, though  simple-looking,  albums 
ofi^  the  shelves,  and  flinging  them  with 
a  bang  upon  the  tables — and  eyeing 
the  boisterous  linnet,  who  was  singing 
after  the  vain-boasting  fashion  of  a 
reckless  favourite,  in  a  beautiful  cage 
in  the  window,  as  if  he  meditated 
dashing  cage  and  all  into  the  garden 
below.  "  There's  some  one  has  come 
over  vou  with  their  smooth  tongues — 
the  sleeveens — to  make  vou  say  what 

frou  have  to  your  own  father ;  an*  Boy. 
an,'*  he  continued,  his  wrath  rising.^ 
"  Boylan — that's  the  fellow  has  done  it 
all,  with  his  song-books,  an'  his  flute, 
an*  his  double- tongueing,  an*  all  that, 
an'  qow  he's  got  cool  on  the  matter— an* 
laughs  at  you — an'  serves  you  right- 
sure  the  whole  counthry  knows  he's 
foin'  to  be  married  to  Biddy  Whelan  of 
Douglass.  The  villyan  I  to  be  comin*  to 
any  honest  house  an'  threatin'  a  dangh- 
ter  of  mine  so.  Sure  if  you  had  the 
spirit  of  a  cat  you  ought  to  turn  him 

out— the  blackguard,  an'  the" 

He  could  not  finish  the  word — his 
unhappy  daughter  had  started  from 
her  seat,  and,  placing  one  hand  upon 
his  lips,  she  flung  her  arm  round  his 
neck.  «  Oh,  father,  father !  kill  me 
on  this  spot,  but  spare  him  / "  and,  bury- 
ing her  f^oe  in  his  bosom,  she  sobbed 
aloud. 

**  Well— there— there — Grace,  ma 
colleen,  there,  my  darling,"  said  the 
softened  parent ;  "  there,  I  'ont  say 
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any  more,  only  be  a  good  girl,  an'  don't 
fret  the  father  trho  doats  on  you.  Go 
up  an'  dhry  your  eyes,  an*  we'll  not 
say  any  thbg  more  to-day  at  any  rate." 
But,  though  no  more  was  urged 
upon  the  matter  that  day,  the  advan- 
tage of  uniting  his  daughter  to  his  fa- 
Tonrite  was  too  serious  a  one  to  be 
slightly  relinquished  by  Riall.  Accor<« 
diogly  he  returned  to  the  attack  the 
following  dayi  and  for  several  subse* 
qnent  ones,  until  tbe  high-spirited 
girl's  health  exhibited  symptoms  of  a 
complete  break-up  under  the  conflict 
she  had  to  sustain  between  her  secret 
love,  her  smitten  pride,  and  the  dis- 
tracting misery  of  supporting  her  fa- 
ther's alternate  reproaches  and  com- 
mands. Latterly,  too,  the  suitor  him- 
self inflicted  upon  her,  by  his  dailj 
visits,  an  additional  hour  of  torture ; 
for,  though  Desmond  was  a  creature 
totally  unworthy  of  being  associated 
in  fi|te  with  Grace  Riall,  he  i^as  na- 
turally well-disposed,  and  had  an  easy 
ffood-humoured  temper,  which  made 
u  difficnlt  for  any  one  to  quarrel  with 
him :  and,  above  all,  rendered  it  im- 
possible for  a  generous  ^d  forbear- 
ing woman  tp  attempt  to  subdue  him 
by  the  only  weapons  with  which  she 
can  effectually  check  the  addresses  of 
one  disagreeable  to  her-<-derisbn  ^nd 
contempt.   For  Desmond  really  made 


his  advances  so  deferentially,  and  ex- 
pressed with  such  frankness,  in  his 
own  peculiar  way,  his  desire  to  be 
dealt  with  entirely  as  Grace's  heart 
woyld  dictate,  and  repeated  so  often 
that  he  but  asked  her  leave  to  see  her 
every  day,  and  to  wait  until  time 
effected  in  his  favour  what  his  own 
eloquence  had  hitherto  failed  to  per^ 
form,  that  his  society  was  productive 
of  less  pain  to  the  fair  sufferer  than 
any  of  her  remaining  ills  :  so  that^ 
whether  it  was  she  hoped  to  procras- 
tinate, by  not  driving  her  father  to 
extremities,  in  declaring  to  his  favour- 
ite her  determination  upon  the  subject 
of  his  addresses^or  whether  declining 
health  had  undermined  her  energy-^ 
or  that,  lastly,  the  gentleman's  perse- 
verance, aicfed  by  her  father's  solici- 
tations, was  overcoming  her  aversion, 
days  had  rolled  away ;  and,  though 
Desmond  was  not  accepted,  he  was 
not  dismissed.  He  was  seldom  absent 
from  the  abode  of  his  mistress — a  spot 
where  he  no  longer  feared  a  rival,  for 
there  no  rival  appeared ;  and,  in  short, 
it  was  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
his  acquaiptances,  ami  Dick  hipiself 
no  longer  doubted  the  beguiling  dream, 
that  the  expiration  of  another  month 
would  behold  him  the  enviable  pos- 
sessor of  the  Beauty  of  Barry's  Cross. 


Chapter  VI. 


The  passionate  but  powerful  frame 
of  Miss  Whelaodid  not  long  succumb 
to  the  shock  under  which  Boylan  saw 
her  sink  as  he  abruptly  left  her  dwell- 
ing. Her  first  sensation,  uppn  argus- 
iqg  from  the  fit  of  momentary  naad- 
ness  under  which  her  animal  strength 
bad  failed,  was  joy  at  perceiving  she 
wasalope,and  that  her  woman's  spirit 
was  saved  that  bitterest  of  all  vexations 
»to  have  her  soul's  weakness  lai,d 
bare  to  those  of  her  own  sex.  Her 
female  servants,  it  was  evident,  bad 
not  been  spectators  of  her  shame — the 
fire  bad  nearly  burned  out — ^the  single 
light  upoQ  the  table  was  dim  and  faint 
for  'vant  of  spuigng ;  and  the  dead 
midnight  silence  ^11  around  contrasteil 
strgpffely  wUh  the  fierce  hot  war  that 
raged  within  the  bosom  of  the  being 
who  now  sat  solitary  in  that  dark  par- 
lour — ^her  face  alternately  red  with  the 
veeoUeotion  of  auddeii  shame  or  dark 
with  meditated  revenge.  She  that  had 
from  childhood  been  uncontrolled^ 


that  nev^r  knoTT  what  it  was  to  bi9 
crossed  or  thwarted  in  the  merest  whim 
that  fancy  could  [flevise  and  money 
satisfy — she  that  had  been  so  courted  by 
the  humble,  and  feared  by  the  poor,  and 
sought  and  sue4  by  so  ipany  gay  and 
gladsome  wooers — and  who  had  scoffed 
at  the  humble — and  oppressed  the  poor 
— and,  insulted  those  suitors — and  es- 
tranged her  every  acquaintance — jdl 
for  the  sake  of  him  who,  on  the  floor 
of  that  room,  not  an  hour  ago,  told 
l^er  tha(  all  this  shp  had  done  in  vain : 
that — worse,  far  worse— as  her  own 
heart  predicted,  she  was  henceforth  to 
be  a  byword  and  a  scoffing  to  her  gen- 
eration,—how  was  she  to  bear  life 
under  this  accumulated  scorn  ?  Such 
was  the  train  of  thought  that  swept 
through  tbe  clouded  brain  of  the  dis- 
appointed woman :  every  throb  that 
had  once  resembled  affection  convert- 
ed into  stings  that  filled  her  blood  with 
poison.  Her's  had  been  no  refined, 
no  delicate  pas8ion4  and,  in  proportion 
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to  the  coarseness  of  her  predilection* 
now  rose  her  insatiable  hatred  to  its 
object.  The  more  she  brooded  over 
the  unexpected  blow  from  which  she 
sniferedj  the  more  intolerable  became 
her  feelings.  She  was  no  longer  able 
to  keep  her  scat— she  paced  up  and 
down  the  apartment— now  with  fold- 
ed arms*  now  bur)ring  her  hands  in 
her  dishevelled  hair — and  again  resum- 
ing her  seat  only  to  quit  it  again  with 
abraptness,  as  before.  And  then  to  be 
rejected  for  another !  For  some  baby- 
faced  objecti  whose  nights  of  wedded 
triumph  were  to  bo  amused  by  the 
tale  of  her  rejection^  whispered  by  him 
who  had  thus  disgraced  her  I  Could 
she  bear  all  this,  and  face  the  day  ! 

She  turned  to  the  door — opened  it 
— advanced  into  the  passage,  and  in 
a  voice  as  calm  and  subdued  as  if  she 
had  risen  from  the  sacrament  in  her 
quiet  parish  church*  called  K^uth 
Walsh. 

The  slumbering  domestic  started 
from  her  seat  by  the  kitchen-iirei  and 
answered  that  her  fellow-servant  had 
long  gone  to  rest. 

'*  Well,  then,  do  you  go  and  call 
Shawn  Sourk,*'  she  said ;  "  I  suppose 
he  is  in  bed  too?*' 

"  0  yeh — hours  ago.  Miss  I"  replied 
the  servant,  as  she  proceeded  lazily 
to  undo  the  back-door,  and  arouse  the 
man  from  his  sleeping  apartment  over 
the  stables. 

Shawn  Sourk  was  too  well  accus- 
tomed to  the  demands  on  his  attention 
.  which  his  mistresses  extensive  business 
required*  often  at  the  most  unseason- 
able hours,  to  evince  any  surprise  at 
the  summons.  At  that  time  of  night, 
however,  he  seldom  obeyed  it,  that  his 
sullen  temper  was  not  excited  to  a 
degree  of  insubordination  and  anger, 
which  at  other  times  he  did  not  think 
it  so  prudent  to  exhibit.  But  he  was 
80  old  a  retainer — had  served  Miss 
Bridget  so  long  and  so  arduously— 
was  so  inflexible  in  executing  her  com- 
mands, so  unwearied  in  serving  her 
processes,  and  so  unrelenting  in  his 
efforts  to  recover  their  amount — that 
he  took  less  trouble  in  disguising  his 
sentiments  than  less  favoured  menials 
are  wont  to  do.  Indeed,  in  his  inter- 
course with  his  mistress  generally,  he 
assumed  an  air  of  equality,  in  which 
she — ^unless  under  some  unfavourable 
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turn  of  temper — thought  it  proper  and 
politic  to  humour  him. 

He  now  obeyed  the  call  of  Nell 
Magner,  and  shortly  appeared  before 
Miss  Whelan,  having  deferred  that 
postscript  of  his  toilet — getting  on  his 
coat — until  he  reached  her  presence. 

"  Well,"  he  said  gruffly,  as  he  en- 
tered— his  low  swarthy  forehead  and 
repulsive  features  exhibiting  ill-sup- 
pressed vexation,  while  he  slowly  in- 
sinuated an  arm  into  the  sleeve  of  his 
vacant  garment — **  Well,  what's  the 
matter  now  ?**  and  he  was  about  to 
complete  the  evolution  by  assuming 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  coat,  when 
his  half- closed  eyes  settled  on  his  mis- 
tress, whose  aspect  at  once  fixed  him 
immovably  to  the  spot. 

Unheeding  his  amazement,  Bridget 
Whelan  shut  the  door,  and  was  about 
to  speak ;  but  utterance  seemed  to  fjiil 
her,  and  she  again  paced  the  apart- 
ment. 

"Dhar  Dhieul  Misthus,**  at  last 
said  the  man,  rousing  himself,  and  with 
a  hasty  exertion  heaving  on  the  coatj 
and  with  it  a  load  of  inquisitive  appre- 
hension, scarcely  less  cumbrous  and 
ample — '*  Dhar  Dhieu  I  what's  cooae 
over  you  now — what  is  the  matther  ?  *' 

*'  Shawn  Sourk,"  she  said,  snatch- 
ing a  chair,  placing  it,  and  sitting* 
down  full  before  him,"  Shawn  Sourk," 
dropping  her  voice  to  a  low  unshaken 
tone,  *'  how  long  are  you  in  my  fami- 
ly?'* 

"  One-an*— no— two-an*-forty  years 
next  Cardringha  fair,"*  he  said,  with- 
out a  moment*8  hesitation;  <*  that*s 
with  your  father  an'  yourself." 

"  And  what  brought  you  first  to  live 
with  us?'* 

*«  The  masther — God  rest  his  sowl  I 
—took  my  mother  an*  the  paushthees* 
an'  myself  (bein'  onlyagorsoon,)  when 
we  wor  lyin'  undher  Pyne's-ditch  the 
day  afther  Duke  Flinn  turned  us  out 
of  our  cabin?" 

"Well?" 

"  Your  father  then,  Miss,"  he  con- 
tinned,  quite  subdued  by  this  strange 
catechising  at  such  an  hour, "  gave  us 
a  cabin  an'  a  garden,  an*  took  me  into 
the  mill,  an*  there  1  am  ever  since— • 
is  it  any  tiling  you  have  agin  me  ?" 

"  Did  my  father  never  do  any  thing 
else  for  you  ?*'  she  went  on,  regardless 
of  the  enquiry. 
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"  Shore  he  gave  me  my  wages,  three 
sfaillia's  a- week,  an'  my  vittles,  an'  his 
ould  clothes ;  an'  a  good  warrant  he 
was  to  wear  'em  out  afore  he  gave 
'em  away — God  be  good  to  him  I  *' 

*'  Did  he  do  nothlDg  else  for  you,  I 
say?" 

<'  Nothin*  else  ?  Oh !  he  gave  me  his 
ould  hats — I  forgot  that — an'  a  pair  of 
new  brogues  every  Easther  Tuesday, 
that's  Kilworth  fair." 
«'  Go  on— recollect  yourself.*' 

"  Recollect  myself!"  he  repeated, 
exhibiting  signs  of  great  and  increa- 
s'uig  uneasiness ;  "  you  mean  the  two 
wigs  he  left  afther  him?  Shure  I 
didn't  want  cither.  Miss/'  and  he 
smoothed  down  his  hair  with  a  gesture 
of  satisfaction. 

'*  Who  saved  your  life?"  she  cried, 
starting  up,  with  a  voice  of  thunder— ^ 
«*  Answer  me  that  ?" 

"  You  did.  Miss  Bridget,"  be  re- 
plied, in  a  conciliating  tone.  *'  You 
did — ^you  gev  me  the  dhrink  an'  I  in 
the  fever,  when  chick  nor  child  'ould 
come  near  me — an'  if  I  could  lay  down 
mine  for  you" 

"  Liarl"  she  said,  "you  poor, 
shuffling,  cowardly  liar  I  Who  saved 
you  from  the  jail  fever  and  Canty 's 
collar  *  when  you  murdered  Hickey 
on  his  way  from  The  Pattern  ?  Who 
paid  the  attorneys  for  you?  Who 
blinded  the  bailifis'  eyes  with  goold, 
till  they  couldn't  see  the  blood  up  to 
the  elbows  on  your  shirt  sleeves  ?  An- 
swer me  that  ?  " 

But  her  servant  had  lost  the  power 
to  answer.  His  face  grew  as  white 
as  the  wall  against  which  he  leant-* 
and  his  lips,  drawn  back  with  agony, 
showed  his  grinning  teeth  fiercely  shut 
in  that  mortal  spasm. 

*«  Ha  1 "  she  said,  •*  have  you  found 
your  memory?'* 

'•  Stop  there — Miss  Bridget— stop 
there,  I  tell  you!"  said  Shawn  Sourk, 
"  or  you'll  pay  dear  for  it— I  sthruck 
him  fair'*— — 

•*  Maybe  you'll  repay  the  father  now 
by  murdhering  his  daughter,"  she  con- 
tinued ;  *'  you'd  betther  do  it  I — I  dare 
you,  you  villain  I— I'm  disgraced  by 
one  man — let  me  be  murdhered  by 
another." 

"What,  in  the  name  of  the  Ould 
Boy,  is  the  matther  vid  you,  or  what 
do  you  want  o'  me  in  this  way  ? — Who 
disgraced  you?" 
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**  Are  you  ready  to  take  my  part  if 
I  tell  you?" 

*'  Why  shouldn't  I  take  your  part? 
— Only  I  tell  you  once  more,  you'd 
betther  let  the  one  thing  alone  you 
mentioned  jest  now.  Why  shouldn't 
I  take  your  part  when  you're  all  in 
the  world  I  have  to  depend  on  ?  " 

*'  You're  quite  sure  of  that  ?" 

"  Quite  shure." 

*'  An'  you  know  that  when  I'm  gone 
your  character  is  so  well  known,  that 
not  one  in  the  counthry  will  give  you 
a  day's  work?" 

*•  I  suppose  so." 

'<  Then,"  she  said,  stooping  down 
and  fervently  kissing  the  Bible  that 
lay  beneath  her  hand  upon  the  table 
— "  then,  by  the  contents  of  this  book  I 
the  man  that  disgraced  me  and  I  shall 
never  be  twelve  months  longer  alive 
in  the  same  world.  He  or  I  must  go* 
Take  your  choice." 

<«  Thon-am-usth  a  chree  1"  exclaim- 
ed her  excited  auditor ;  "  will  you 
speak  out — who  is  He?*' 

"  Francis  Boylan,"  she  replied  in  a 
low  whisper. 

"  Is  it  the  boy  you're  going why, 

cuerp-an-dhoull  you  don't  mean  to 
say  he  laid  a  hand  upon  you  ?" 

"If  he  had,"  she  replied,  «'he'd 
have  shamed  himself  as  well  as  dis- 
graced me,  and  that  would  be  some 
satisfaction;  but  now — but  now  the 
disgrace  is  all  on  my  side.  Here 
— here  1"  she  continued,  pressing  her 
hand  on  her  heart ;  "  'tis  here  he  has 
hit  me  sorely,  and  I  cannot — will  not 
live  to  bear  it  ;*'  and  the  frantic  woman 
dashed  Iier  hands  against  her  face,  and 
bowed  Iter  head  on  the  table. 

*'  I  see  it  all  now ! — I  see  it  all  I " 
said  Shawn  Sourk.  He  moved  from 
the  door,  where  he  had  hitherto 
stood,  and,  coming  over  to  the  side  of 
his  mistress,  he  touched  her  shoulder. 
— «<  You  saved  my  life  once,"  he  said, 
"your  father  saved  it  a  second  time. 
Say  no  more  about  it ;  you  shall  have 
revenge — let  them  do  their  worst;  they 
can  hang  me  but  wonst." 

His  mistress  raised  her  head—"  And 
so  it's  your  life  you're  thmking  of," 
she  said.  •<  Off  with  you  I  If  I  had 
your  strength — if  I  thought  he  couldn't 
beat  me  down  by  main  force,  I'd  have 
his  heart's  blood  before  to-morrow 
night  with  ray  own  hand." 
"  I  tell  you  again  I  don't  valy  my 
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Ufei  but  ^ive  me  fair  play  for  it-r-put 
by  the  price  o*  my  passage  to  'Mericai 
if  I  want  it ;  and— and — give  me  some 
poney  now;  I  can't  do  it  without 
help,^  he  said  in  a  hollow  tone. 

she  started  up«  and,  mounting  a 
chair  in  the  back  part  of  the  room^ 
took  from  its  hiding-place,  at  the  top 
of  a  large  old-fashioned  cupboards  a 
small  box,  which  she  unlocked.  It 
was  completely  filled  with  guinei^— 
the  gold  coin  then  in  circulation. 

"  Help  yourself/'  she  said,  and  the 
miserable  man  took  a  few  pieces. 

'*  Remember  my  oath  r  she  resumed 
f^  she  closed  the  box.  "He  and  I  are  pot 
aliTe  together  this  day  twelvemonth." 

«'  What  'ould  we  be  thinking  of  it 
for  one  month — let  alone  twelve?" 
said  Shs^wn  Sourk;  ''as  you  won't  be 
fatisfi^d  any  other  way,  let  it  be  done 
at  wonst." 
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"  At  oncoj  then— at  opce,  thenr* 
in  the  name  of  tl^e  devil  he  has  put 
into  my  heart." 

At  that  moment  the  light,  which  had 
long  been  burning  unheeded  in  the 
socket,  dropped ;  and  while  the  pair 
were  left  in  utter  darkness,  the  flap  of 
wings  was  distinctly  heard  as  if  flitdpg 
from  that  sinful  room. 

''DbarDhieu!  DharDhieu!"  ex- 
claimed the  man ;  *'  the  light — w here's 
the  light,  or  the  senses  '11  leave  me — 
there's  some  one  in  the  room  with  us  l" 

*'  If  there  is,  it  is  some  one  that  can 
come  in,  and  no  thanks  to  bolts  and 
binges,"  she  said  coolly,  as  she  blew 
a  slumbering  coal  into  life,  and 
placed  a  fresh  light  upon  the  table 
— "  don't  you  see  it's  the  Liebeen- 
lahr*  I  disturbed  from  the  top  of  the 
cupboard?" 


HINTS  TO  AUTHORS. 

SECOND  SERIES. 

No.  III.^tON  the  DiCikMATIC. 


MitTON  got  eight  qr  nine  pounds 
for  his  «<  Paradise  Lost,"  and  O'Keefe 
received  four  or  five  hundred  for  his 
''  Highland  Reel,"— an  incontestable 
proof  that  the  dram  a  is  the  highest  walk 
Qf  literature.  Many  people  could  write 
epicf  if  they  would  try.  A  boarding- 
school  miss's  letter  is  \ery  often  an 
epic  poemj  without  the  verse ;  it  has 
ft  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end ; 
it  has  for  its  hero  a  distinguished  war- 
fWf  (a  lieutenant  in  the  marines,) 
whose  adventures  by  sea  and  land 
and  far  superior  to  those  of  Ulysses 
or  iEneaSr— hard-hearted  parents  are 
tlie  adverse  deities,  and  the  ''  Peus  ex 
machina"  is  tlie  blacksmith  at  Gretna- 
Green.  But 'I  should  like  to  know 
who  call  write  a  drama  in  this  easy 
ojQT-b^nd  n^^ner?  Does  a  boarding- 
school  miss  know  any  thing  of  exits 
^nd  entrance^ — of  thumps  on  the 
breast  directed  to  the  galleries,  or 
Qonfidential  whispers  to  the  pit  ?  Do 
people  of  higher  pretensions  than  a 
^o^rdii^-school  miss  know  any  thing 
of  dramatic  style— the  proper  places 
to  p^^se — the  pjroper  places  to  roar- 
where  to  cry,  and  where  to  thank 
Heaven  ?  I  fe^  9ot.  Shakspeare 
^i^o^f  ^^B  a  Uttle  deficient  in  these 
points,  and  put  words  into  hb  charac- 


ters' mouths — great,  stout,  thrilling 
words — that  showed  what  men  thought 
and  felt  in  every  situation,  but  trusted 
entirely  to  nature  and  truth  for  their 
efifects.  Nature  and  truth  on  the  stage ! 
honesty  and  plain  dealing  in  M.Thiers ! 
Why,  the  man  must  either  have  been 
mad ;  or  nature  and  truth — or,  what  is 
perhaps  more  likely  than  either,  the 
stage — must  have  altered  very  much 
since  his  day  ;  and,  if  altered,  it  has 
of  course  been  improved.  Let  no 
man,  therefore,  study  Shakspeare 
who  wishes  to  attain  success  in  the 
dramatic — not  that  I  object  to  the  in- 
troduction of  as  many  obsolete  words 
as  you  can  gather  from  a  glossary,  or 
an  allusion  apropos  to  the  manners 
and  customs,  or  fashions  and  dress^ 
of  the  Eh'zabetban  period — for  these 
things  give  an  appearance  of  study 
and  research  to  your  performance, 
and  take  off  the  meanness  and  bald- 
ness of  modern  costume  and  Ian- 
guage.  Therefore,  let  the  favourite 
of  Semiramisbc  a  Knight  of  the  Gat*- 
ter,  like  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and  let 
your  Druidesses  or  Priestesses  of  the 
Sun  sport  rufi^s  and  farthingales.  But 
these  things  are  not  indispensable,  they 
are  only  helps. 

Three  things  only  are  absolutely 
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mqiur^cl — a  plot-^a  knowledge  qf  tbo 
acton — an4  a  stjle.  And  of  these  I 
^all  now  treat  in  their  order* 

411  comedies  end  in  a  reconciliatiop 
or  a  marriage  ;  all  tragedies  end  in  a 
deatb  s  bnt  the  best  and  most  popu- 
lar of  dramatic  poems  is  that  where 
Iragedy  and  comedy  are  combined; 
where  the  four  first  acts  portend  no- 
thing but  blood  and  misery  |  and  the 
fifth,  to  the  astonishment  and  delight 
of  every  philanthropist^  rescues  the 
auffeiera  from  their  threatened  cala- 
mitiesj  and  leaves  them  happily  in  a 
bouse  in  Grosveno^  Square,  with 
thirty  thousand  a-year.  Now,  when- 
ever  you  have  determined  which  of 
tlieae  to  wnte*  be  under  no  uneasl? 
neaa  aa  to  your  plot ;  for^  strange  as 
It  may  appear  to  those  who  look  only 
W  the  surface,  there  is  not  in  reality 
any  difference  in  the  plots  of  any  two 
tragedies  or  any  two  comedies,  or  any 
two  balf-and-halfs  you  like  to  mention 
— .<*  Cato"  and  **  Venice  Preserved ;" 
**  The  School  for  Scandal**  and  th^ 
"  Good-Natured  Man;**  "  False  Deli- 
oa^y*'  and  the  "  Stranger,**  are  identical 
And  the  same  holds  good  in  every  pair 
of  dramas  you  can  find  in  *'  Inchbald*8 
Theatre/'  There  are  certainly  some 
•light  differences — some  new  charac 
tors  ar®  introduced — the  language  is 
^  course  ^lodIfied  by  tho  scene  and 
lime;  but  in  all  the  material  portions 
of  the  story,  there  is  no  difference 
whateTer,  The  following  is  tlie  oast 
of  every  tragedy  in  every  language. 
Three  first  acts — a  gallant  lover  bin- 
dared  by  adverse  circumstances  (a  ty- 
rant, a  father,  a  powerful  rival,  or  some 
Other  monster)  from  the  completion 
of  .his  happiness ;  a  young  lady  sigh- 
ing through  some  scenes  and  storming 
through  others ;  a  confidant  of  tlie  hero, 
generally  false;  a  con6dante  of  the 
heroine,  generally  faithful ;  two  or 
three  brutes ;  two  or  three  noodles  ; 
occasional  quarrels,  and  one  or  two 
declarations  of  love  trenching  very 
closely  on  the  improper.  Fourth  act 
—a  glimpse  of  hope.  The  hero  dis« 
tingnishes  himself  in  a  fight,  softens 
the  father,  or  banishes  the  rival ;  con- 
fidant in  a  passion  at  the  failure  of  his 
designs,  and  the  apparent  prosperity 
of  his  friend— confidante  radiant  with 
joyt  and  iji  immediate  anticipation  of 
the  bride-cake.  Fifth  act — clouds 
again.  Confidant  successful,  but  mur- 
dered by  the  infuriate  hero  in  tho 
midst  of  his  triumph ;  subide  of  the 
beroj  broken  heart  of  the  heroine^ 
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mi*, 

curtaTi.tbis— 

gedy  you^^J—  \    »    ,    > 

not  fit  it,  with  a  very  few*.^'"«'«'«) 
So  take  no  trouble  about  thu  ^ 
your  tragedy ;  for  it  is  the  sim^ 
thing  in  the  world  to  alter  its  wholb 
appearance  by  changing  the  tyrant  or 
father  into  an  unnatural,  proud-spirit* 
ed  mother.  The  discovery  in  the 
fifth  act>  that  the  heroine  ia  the 
hero's  sister  or  child,  has  also 
a  fine  effect ;  and  a  few  of  these 
scientific  touches  with  husband  and 
wife  in  a  perpetual  state  of  war— . 
brothers  continually  stabbing  each 
other  at  t^  aide  scenes — and  sisters 
perpetually  swearing  in  blank  verse-*- 
ao  effectually  conceal  the  real  same- 
ness of  the  incidents,  that  you  are  cer- 
tain of  being  held  up  as  a  pattern  of 
ingenuity  and  invention.  In  comedy 
it  is  nearly  the  same.  A  fine  hand- 
some young  fellow  kept  out  of  his 
estate  by  the  machinations  of  some 
attorney- minded  rivals,  and  admitted 
to  his  lady-love*s  presence  by  the 
acuteness  of  his  servant — a  boasting 
captain — a  clever  chambermaid— a 
ridiculous  aunt  and  passionate  guar- 
dian ;  these,  with  the  usual  number 
of  changes  of  dress,  rope-ladders,  and 
pistol- firings,  canstitute  the  whole  plot» 
beginning,  of  course,  with  a  quarrel* 
and  ending  with  a  wedding.  The 
only  very  serious  caution  I  must  give 
you  in  tho  distribution  of  these  un- 
common incidents,  is,  that  you  must 
make  them  as  un-matter-of-fact  aa 
possible.  Guardians,  for  instance,  are 
very  often  passionate  in  real  life ;  but 
it  would  be  very  undramatic  to  repre« 
sent  them  such  as  they  really  are. 
Let  them  be  passionate  in  a  way  that 
no  man  ever  is  passionate  in.  Let 
them,  for  ipstance,  be  angry  only 
when  their  affairs  prosper,  and  when 
they  ought  to  be  best  humoured — 
pleased  only  with  people  that  vex  and 
hate  them — delighted  to  pay  their 
enemies'  debta^  and  grudging  a  single 
sixpence  to  their  favourite  sons.  In 
fact,  in  holding  the  mirror  up  to 
Nature,  you  must  hold  it  upside 
4own — or,  aa  the  easiest  way  of  all* 
hold  up  one  that  has  no  quicksilver  at 
the  back ;  the  audience  then,  instead 
of  seeing  themselvesj  see  nothing  but 
the  actors.  And  this  is  the  second 
great  requisite  I  must  impress  on  your 
attention — Write  for  the  actors,  and 
snap  your  fingers  at  the  audience. 
Let  us  take  John  Kemble  and  Mr 
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life,  but  give  me  fair  play  for  it-r-p'  -    ,- 

by  the  price  o'  my  paslage  to  'IfJ^^  ^*Jf  ^^  I  ""'^^  f/'^'? Vi  '"'^'^^ 

if  I  want  it-  and— and-^p^^^*^®^®  puzzle  a  hero  of  five  feet  three  to 

money  no^^'^T^  -w^-flsS;     One  the  banish  the  village  of  Carrie ;  and  as  to 
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Dr  six-feet-one  hero;  the 
vivid,  or  five-feet  three 
Ten  inches  made  all  the  dif- 
lerence.  But  what  a  difference  it  was  I 
in  every  thing  it  was  apparent.  All 
heroes  are,  of  course,  disdainful :  so 
we  will  take  it  in  the  expression  of 
disdain.  The  six-feet-one  hero  anni- 
hilates  his  adversary  with  acontemptur 
ous  wave  of  his  arm ;  the  five- feet- 
three  hero  runs  his  enemy  right 
through  the  body  with  ^  withering 
glance  of  his  eye.  The  arm  of  the 
one  is  long  and  graceful ;  the  eye  of 
the  other  is  very  bright.  Therefore, 
let  the  big  fellow  utter  his  threaten- 
ings  in  long  tens  and  Alexandrines  ; 
but  the  little  one  must  accompany  his 
scowl  with  a  short  and  powerful  ex- 
pression, such  as  dog!  beast!  brute! 
or  liar !  as  the  case  may  be.  The  dif- 
ference is  equally  palpable  in  the  man- 
ner of  making  love.  The  big  man 
must  bluster  and  roar  like  an  amorous 
volcano;  the  little  one  whisper  and 
wheedle  like  a  sentimental  haber- 
dasher disposing  of  French  gloves-* 
for  the  voice  of  the  one  is  as  a  soul- 
inspiring  trumpet  to  the  gallery;  and 
the  voice  of  the  other  soft  and  musi- 
cal— a  Syren^s  song  to  the  stage  boxes 
and  four  front  rows  of  the  pit.  Shak- 
speare,  though  an  ass  on  the  whole, 
had  some  faint  glimmering  of. this  im- 
portant fact ;  for  he  never  would  have 
made  Coriolanus  turn  round  and  an- 
swer the  announcement  of  his  banish- 
ment with  the  great  words,  <*  I  banish 
you  1  **  unless  Burbidge  had  been  six 
feet  high.  It  needed  that  height,  at 
least,  to  enahle  a  man  to  banish  so 


Highgate  or  Hampstead,  they  would 
laugh  at  him. 

There  is  another  thing  to  be  at- 
tended to,  which  saves  a  mighty  deal 
6f  trouble  to  the  author ;  and  that  is, 
to  take  care  that  there  is  only  one  six- 
foot- one  hero  in  the  whole  play.  Let 
the  rest  be  dwarfs  or  cripples.  The 
contrast  is  very  striking,  and  saves 
much  difficulty  both  to  the  actor  and 
writer ;  for  if  a  poor  devil  has  to  go» 
taking  the  measure  of  a  dozen  men*8 
mouths  to  know  what  words  will  fit 
them — interjections  for  one,  solilo- 
quies for  another,  irony  for  a  third, 
and  so  on — his  trade  will  not  be  half 
so  easy,  and  much  worse  pud«  than  a 
fashipnable  tailor*s.  Put  dl  the  cream 
into  one  gigantic  cheese,  as  the  Wilt- 
shire farmers  did  for  the  Queen,  and 
let  the  inferior  wretches  starve  on 
skim  milk.  And  you  will  be  amazed 
how  easily  this  is  done.  You  imagine, 
for  instance,  that  it  was  impossible 
for  Shakspeare,  in  his  play  of  "  Julius 
Csesar,"  to  have  given  all  the  striking 
speeches  to  Brutus  or  Cassius ;  but  in 
this  you  are  much  mistaken.  If  Shak- 
speare had  lived  in  our  day,  and  had  the 
advantage  of  the  present  improved  taste 
in  the  drama,  he  would  have  written 
very  differently ;  for  what  is  so  easy  as 
to  transfer  the  whole  quarrel  scene 
— the  most  celebrated  in  the  play — to 
the  credit  account  of  either  of  the 
patriots,  making  the  other  only  a 
stuffed  figure,  set  up  on  purpose  to  be 
talked  at?  Observe  how  it  is  managed 
"—by  giving  Cassius  credit  for  immense 
penetration  —  to  give  him  all  the 
talk  :— 


£nter  BauTUs  and  Cassius. 

Cas,  That  you  have  wrongM  me,  doth  appear  in  this. 
You  have  condemn'd  and  noted  Lucius  Pella 
For  taking  bribes  here  of  the  Sardians  ; 
Wherein  my  letter  (praying  on  his  si^e. 
Because  I  knew  the  man)  was  slighted  of-« 

(^Pauses)^^ 
I  wrong'd  myself  to  write  in  such  a  case  ? — 
In  such  a  time  as  this,  it  is  not  meet 
That  every  nice  offence  should  bear  its  comment— 

(Brutus  shakes  his  head)'^ 
What.then,  you  think  I— Cassius— I  myself 
Am  much  condemned  to  have  an  itching  palm ; 
To  sell  and  mart  my  offices  for  gold 
To  undeservers  ? — {He  waits  for  a  reply) — 
*^l  an  itching  palm  ? 
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You  know  that  you  are  Brutus  that  hint  this— - 
Or,  by  the  gods^  this  hour  were  else  your  last !— » 

(  Walks  four  times  across  the  stage,  and  stops  opposite  Brutus) 
Oh> — 'tis  my  name  that  honours  this  corruption. 
And  chastisement  doth  therefore  hide  its  head  ? — (iVb  answer) 
Chastisement  1 — Yes,  I  know  what  you  would  say; 
You'd  say — *'  The  Ides,  the  Ides  of  March  remember ! 
Did  not  great  Julius  bleed  for  justice  sake. 
What  villain  touch*d  his  body,  that  did  stab. 
And  not  for  justice  ?     What !  shall  one  of  us. 
That  struck  the  foremost  man  of  all  this  world. 
But  for  supporting  robbers ;  shall  we  now 
Contaminate  our  fingers  with  base  bribes  ? 
And  sell  the  mighty  space  of  our  large  honours 
For  so  mu'ch  trash  as  may  be  grasped  thus  ?*' 
You*d  rather  be  a  dog,  and  bay  the  moon. 
Than  such  a  Roman  ? — Brutus !  bay  not  me  I 
1*11  not  endure  it ;  you  forget  yourself, 
To  hedge  me  in.     I  am  a  soldier,  I, 
Older  in  practice,  abler  than  yourself 
To  make  conditions — but  you  think  Vm  not^ 
I  am  I — (^Brutus  shakes  his  head  in  the  negative)^* 

— You  say  I'm  not 

Urge  me  no  more,  I  shall  forget  myself; 

Have  mind  upon  your  health,  tempt  me  no  further—i 

(^Brutus  looks  indignant,  and  doubles  hisfist)^^ 
Out  with  it,  bid  me  go ;    call  me  slight  man  I— 
Ask  me  to  hear  you ;  for  your  wrath  will  speak. 
Ask  if  you  still  must  yield  to  my  rash  choler. 
And  still  be  frighted  if  a  madman  stares 
Oh  gods  I  ye  gods  I  must  I  endure  all  this  ?^ 

(^Pauses,  and  looks  intent^  in  Brutus  sface)'^ 
Brutus,  I  see — I  know  what  you  would  say — 
You'd  say  to  me — "  Fret  till  your  proud  heart  break  I 
Go,  show  your  slaves  how  choleric  you  are. 
And  make  your  bondmen  tremble.     Must  I  budge  ? 
Must  I  observe  you  ?  must  I  stand  and  crouch 

Under  your  testy  humour? By  the  gods. 

You  shall  digest  the  venom  of  your  spleen. 
Though  it  do  split  you ;  for  from  this  day  forth 
1*11  use  you  for  my  mirth,  yea  for  my  laughter. 
When  you  are  waspish," — 

{Lays  his  hand  on  Brutus's  shoulder)-^ 
Is  it  come  to  this?—* 

In  this  way  you  perceive  it  would  nando  ?" — And  after  having  provided 

be  possible  for  a  fine  tragic  actor  to  in  this  copious  manner  for  your  hero, 

perform  a  whole  play  himself,  like  the  you  must  be  particular  in   leaving 

late  Charles   Mathews  in  one  of  his  every  other  person  as  beggarly  and 

monopolylogues.     He  has  nothing  to  poor  as  possible.     If  they  must  speak 

do  but  to  stop  his  enemy  or  friend,  as  at  all,  let  it  be  about^  the  weather,  or 

the  case  may  be,  before  he  has  said  a  to  announce  a  carriage,  or  to  tell 

syllable,  and  say  the  whole  speech  for  what*s  o'clock.     Shakspeare  himself 

him,  getting  his  authority  for  so  inter-  has  some  fine  examples  of  this  admir- 

preting  his  sentiments^  by  some  in-  able  art  of  making  interesting  remarks 

sinuating  .question,  such  as  '*  Is  it  not  at  the  proper  time ;    incontrovertible 

so,  Sempronius  ?" — "  You  would  say  truths  that  prove  the  speaker's  superior 

thus,Titinius?'* — <' Let  me  be  midwife  discernment  and  zeal  in  the  diffusion 

to  your  pregnant  thought,  and  speak  of  useful  knowledge.     What  can  bo 

for  you, — have  I  your  leave,   Fer-  "finer  in  its  way  than, 

'<  'Tis  ten  o'clock,  and  in  another  hour 
'Twill be  eleven?'* 
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If  that  man  livedo  he  irould  be  a 
more  popular  contributof  to  the  Penny 
Magazine  than  Lord  Nttgent.  When 
Mr  Macready  had  the  Management  of 
Covent- Garden,  he  entil^Iy  lost  sight 
of  one  of  the  best  rul6B  of  his  art.  He 
had  actually  the  bad  taste  to  prefer 
getting  up  a  play  perfectly  in  all  its 
parts,  to  starring  it  himself,  ''sole  as 
the  sun  in  heaven.**  The  consequence 
was,  that  people  took  some  little  inter- 
est in  the  fate  of  the  minor  characters* 
Macduff,  Banquo,  and  even  old 
Duncan,  stood  out  as  living  and 
breathing  men ;  and»  though  Mac-* 
ready  had  the  arrangement  of  every 
thing  in  his  own  handsi  he  trusted 
entirely  to  his  own  genius  and  Shak- 
speare.  A  foolish  man,  and  no  long- 
er manager ;  very  different  indeed 
were  some  of  the  Macbeths  I  have 
seen — gentlemen  who  showed  their 
courage,  and  disregard  of  the  rural 
police,  by  stating  their  determination 
to  cut  old  Duncan's  throat,  in  a 
whisper  that  must  have  been  heard 
by  every  domestic  in  the  castle,  not  to 
mention  the  constables  in  the  neigh* 
bouring  village ;  and  as  boastAil  of  the 
"  deed  without  a  name,"  as  if  it  had 
been  a  document  properly  signed,  con- 
veying to  Ihem  and  their  heirs  fot*  ever 
the  fee-simple  of  the  kingdom  of  Fife. 
What  tremendous  voices  murderers 
are  always  endowed  with!  but  the 
brilliant  contrast  to  tho  fire  and  fury 
of  the  hero  of  a  tragedy,  is  generally 
the  sombre  quietude  and  passive  en- 
durance of  all  the  rest  of  the  people 
concerned.  I  have  s&en  Waliack 
thundering  along  the  back  scene  with 
sword  drawn,  stamping  with  both  feet, 
and  flinging  about  his  Sirms  in  a  man- 
ner known  only  to  bandits  and  wind- 
mills. Every  one  felt  his  whole  soul 
agitated  with  the  most  dreadful  emo- 
tions ;  for  there,  iu  a  palpable  shape 
before  you,  disguised  in  half  and  vel- 
vet, stood  the  incarnation  of  Burke 
and  Bishop — the  little  door  to  which, 
after  the  mode  of  a  frigate  beating  up 
channel  in  an  easterly  wind,  he  was 
making  with  many  tacks  and  turnings, 
was  the  only  impediment  that  lay  be- 
tween him  and  the  tired  old  lady  whom 
we  saw  arrive  a  few  minutes  before, 
with  a  profusion  of  trunks  and  Jewel- 
boxes.  Horror  stands  on  tiptoe,  and 
listens  for  the  trickling  of  blood — but 
luckily  the  mind  of  the  spectator  is 
re- assured  by  the  philosophic  gravity 
of  the  two  minor  assassins,  whose 
thoughts,  so  far  from  being  bent  on 
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murder,  are  evidently  absorbed  in  the 
anticipation  of  a  pot  of  porter.  Their 
eaay  negligent  lounge,  with  a  pistol 
in  the  right  hand  and  the  left  stuffed 
into  their  trousers* ^pocket,  shows  at 
once,  that  whatever  the  audience  may 
think  of  it,  they  are  fully  persuaded 
that  the  old  lady*s  life  is  in  no  danger 
whatever ;  and  that  Mr  Waliack  is  a 
gentleman  of  the  most  humane  feel- 
ings, who  would  scorn  to  take  advan- 
tage of  any  lady — particularly  of  Mrs 
Orger.  This  fine  passiveness  or  apa* 
thy  of  the  assistants,  brings  into  pro« 
minent  relief  the  graceful  and  pictur- 
esque acting  of  the  principal.  Be 
careful,  therefore,  to  giro  directions  in 
small  type  to  the  secondary  characters 
in  your  play,  that  they  are  not  to 
presume  to  take  the  smallest  interest 
in  what  the  hero  is  doing.  When  he 
addresses  them'  a  speech  before  a 
battle,  let  them  stand  mutely  looking 
up  to  the  gallery,  or  whisper  to  each 
other.  When  they  answer-  his  ques- 
tions, let  them  look  to  the  pit-^and,  in 
short,  let  them  show  as  decidedly  as 
they  can,  that  they  care  still  less  for 
Hecuba  than  Hecuba  cares  for  them. 
If  there  be  among  the  lamplighters  or 
candle- snuffers  any  one  more  than 
usually  in-knee'd,  with  no  particular 
feature  you  can  call  a  noso — but  nose 
altogether — no  shoulders,  and  a  voice 
like  a  penny-trumpet,  dress  him  up  in 
paper  armonr,  give  him  a  gilt  sword, 
and  let  him  advance  to  the  foot  lights 
when  your  hero  exclaims-^ 

**  Who's  he  will  lead  up  to  the  deadly 
breach. 
Scornful  of  death  and  emulous  of 
fame?" 

and  answer — 

«' That  man  am  IP* 

The  effect  will  be  tremendous.  Your 
hero  will  rise  at  once — in  comparison 
with  this  bold  volunteer— above  the 
sphere  of  humanity  altogether,  and 
every  body  will  go  to  bed  persuaded 
that  there  is  but  one  great  actor  on 
the  English  stage,  and  one  great  wri- 
ter for  It.  Knock- knees  are  of  great 
use  on  the  boards.  I  have  known 
very  good  effects,  also,  produced  by 
the  opposite  peculiarity,  where  gentle- 
men seem  to  be  balancing  themselves 
with  some  difficulty  on  the  two  hemi- 
spheres of  a  hoop.  But  of  the  two  the 
knock- knee  U  the  more  powerful  auxi- 
liary to  the  hero*&  shape ;  for  your  ^ 
bandy-legged  fellow,  though  his  con- ' 
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figuration  is  not  exactly  adapted  to  Introducing  any  little  acbomplishment 

stopping  a  pig»  is  generally  as  strong  your  heroine  may  possess.      If  she 

as  a  horsey  and  therefore  does  not  dances  well,  let  her  go  through  the 

form  so  advantageous  a  contrast  as  cachuca  preparatory  to  her  sacrifice ; 

our  pusillanimous  friend  on  the  crossed  or  if  she  sings,  let  her  favour  her  exe- 

drumsticks.  cutioncrs  with  a  bravura  as  they  are 

With  regard  to  the  ladies — some  hurrying  her  to  the  block.     All  these 

have   pretty  faces   and   some   have  directions,  ofcourse,  apply  to  tragedy ; 

beautiful  legs — ^you  will  of  course  take  in  comedy  they  are  still  more  easily 

these  varieties  into  your  consideration  obeyed.     Some  crities^sour  fellows 

in  writing  your  play ;  and  have  apage*s  for  whom  the  Free  List  has  been  sus- 

disguise  for  the  fine  figure,  and  a  baU  pended— object  to  the  introduction  of 

oony  scene  for  the  pretty  face.    When  a  song  just  previous  to  a  murder ;  but 

the  sweet  smile  and  tapering  leg  are  can  any  thing  be  more  natural  ?  Swans 

united — as  in  the  instance  of  Mrs  sing  before  they  die,  and  very  feir 

Nesbitt — it  is  of  no  consequence  what  people  retain  the  power  of  doing  so 

words  you  set  down  for  her.     Bring  afterwards ;  so  they  avail  themselves 

her  forward  as  much  as  you  can —  of  the  last  opportunity  they  are  likely 

Bometimes  in  female  apparel,  some-  to  have,  and^  at  the  same  time,  give 

^mes  in  slashed  doublet,  and  some^  twenty  minutes  to  the  mechanist  to 

times,  in  imitation  of  the  Chevalier  arrange  the  scafibld  for  the  next  scene. 

D^EoUy  in  a  combination  of  both  ;  ^^JS,  g, — 

and  people  in  general  will  trust  to  Rawhead  Pasha  has  determined  on 

their  eyes,  and  give  their  ears  a  holi-  executing  his  Lemnian  captive^  Zara, 

day.    For  my  own  part,  I  would  ra-  for  refusing  his  hand,  and  calling  him 

ther  at  any  time  see  a  beauty  than  uny  thing  but  a  gentleman ;  and  while 

hear  a  genius — ^for  depend  upon  it,  the  attendants  are  busy  pinioning  her 

Minerva  was  first  cousin  to  the  Gor-  arms,  she  starts  forward  t-« 
gons.    There  are  a  thousand  ways  of 

Zara.    Pasha  I  a  word — one  word ! 

Pasha.  Say  on. 

Zara.     A  boon  I  crave — one  little,  trifling  bobn. 
Bid  them  unhand  me !  let  not  these  base  grooins 
Pollute  me  with  their  touch.     If  I  must  die. 
Let  it  be  calmly— meekly— as  beseenAs 
A  daughter  of  my  land,  where  the  pure  soul 
Knew  how  to  leave  its  tenement  of  clay 
Without  a  tear.     Never  did  Sappho  spring 
More  joyous  from  her  own  bold  promontory. 
To  give  her  name  to  the  loud  trump  of  fame. 
Sounding  for  ever  through  all  future  times, 
Like  the.  wild  waves  that  were  her  sepulchre — 
Never  more  gladly  did  young  Arria  feel 
The  first  mild  touch  of  death  chilling  her  blood ; 
And  tell  her  Poetus  *twas  a  pleasant  pathf 
That  led  to  freedom  and  forgetful ness—p 
Never  did  maiden  die  in  a  great  cause 
More  happily  than  I  shall  die  this  day. 
Yet  there  are  thoughts — fancies— fond  foolish  fancies — 
Come  round  me  in  this  hour ; — voices  I  hear 
That  sounded  round  my  cradle— round  my  bed. 
When  I  did  lay  me  down  in  childhood ; — sights 
Rise  up  before  me ; — there's  a  lonely  hut 
Hid  by  thick  vines— a  river  winding  by — 
A  tree — a  great  high  tree— a  spreading  palm. 
And  an  olawell-place  with  its  statue  broken; 
— ^'Tisa  young  Fawn — I  see  them  all— 

Ah !  me» 
And  I  must  die  !— 

I  do  remember  me 
Of  a  wild  song— mv  old  nurse  taught  it  me-* 
She  was  a  fierce  Albanian^  but  a  kind-^ 
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Bid  them  unhand  me ! — Do !  my  heart  will  hreak 
If  the  full  tones  that  swell  within  my  breast 
Are  checked— 
PasJia,  Unhand  her — Let  her  sing  the  song. 

{^Music — Zaba  sings  Robin  Adair^^is  twice  encored,  and 
curtsying  respectfully  to  the  house  and  the  Pasha,  is  con^ 
ducted  off  the  stage. 


You  perceive,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, it  is  a  song  she  begs  permission 
to  favour  the  company  with  ;  but  if 
the  lady*s  peculiar  forte  is  in  her  heels, 
the  same  supplication  will  do,  with 
the  substitution  of  the  word  dance  for 
song  ;  and  she  can  caper  away  to  the 
"  Downfall  of  Paris,"  to  the  gratifi- 
cation of  a  sympathizing  audience, 
and  the  astonishment,  no  doubt,  of  the 
detestable  old  pasha.  If  she  have  a 
turn  for  the  tignt-rope,  she  might  per- 
haps be  gratified  even  in  that ;  though 
I  confess  it  might  not  be  very  easy  to 
introduce  a  young  maiden,  on  the  eve 
of  death,  asking  permission  to  make  a 
display  of  so  peculiar  an  accomplish- 
ment. It  might,  perhaps,  be  done  by 
making  the  vindictive  Mussulman  con- 
demn her  to  mount  on  the  tight-rope, 
and  dance  herself  to  death,  and  you 
might  add  in  a  note,  on  your  own  au* 
thority,  that  in  some  districts  of  Tur- 
key this  was  a  very  common  punish- 
ment; insinuating  at  the  same  time, 
on  the  authority  of  M.  Thiers,  that 
dancing  on  a  Turkish  tightrope  is  a 
very  dangerous  amusement,  and  cer- 
tain at  the  best  to  end  in  a  fall,  which 
not  only  hurts  you  confoundedly  at 
the  time,  but  makes  you  lame  and  ri- 
diculous for  life. 

The  third  point — namely,  the  style 
to  be  chosen — depends  very  much  on 
the  nature  of  your  studies.  If  you 
think,  by  dining  at  a  multitude  of  clubs, 
and  having  a  considerable  score 
against  you  in  taverns  and  wine-vaults, 
that  you  have  studied  nature,  then  you 
will  of  course  try  a  comedy  of  genteel 
life  in  prose.  It  is  only  bad  ginger- 
bread bakers  that  deal  in  gilding-— 
Littlejohn's  is  plain  as  oat-cake. 
Therefore,  trusting  entirely  to  your 
powers  of  observation,  and  to  a  bold 
simplicity  of  language,  discard  blank 
verse,  and  make  your  personages  talk 
like  rational  prose-speaking  men.  In 
this  species  of  play,  it  is  in  fact  almost 
impossible  tP  make  your  hero  too  pro- 
saic—the subject  itself  must  be  pro- 
saic—the mode  of  treating  it  heartless 
and  commonplace ;  and,  to  keep  it  from 
degenerating  from  the  dignity  of  re- 
gular comedy  into  farce,  be  careful  to 


exclude  every  particle  of  fun.  If  your 
whole  soul  has  been  devoted  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  half-crowns  ;  and  if  you 
feel  impressed  with  an  awful  sense  of 
the  omnipotence  of  those  excellent 
coins,  you  will  probably  borrow  your 
subject  from  the  mint,  and  indite  a 
comedy  on  the  desirableness  of  cash. 
Let  your  hero  be  poor  and  cynical  in 
the  first  act — a  vulgar  Timon  without 
his  sarcasm.  In  the  next,  let  him  be 
a  Croesus — and  show  the  ennobling 
efiFects  of  wealth,  by  making  him  of- 
fended with  one  woman  who  has  re- 
fused him,  and  offering  his  hand  in 
her  presence  to  another  whom  he  de- 
spises. And  to  crown  all,  let  him 
pretend  to  be  a  ruined  man  and  a  gam- 
bler, to  test  the  sincerity  of  his  affi- 
anced one ;  and  let  him  feel  disgusted 
because  she  has  sense  enough  to  dis- 
like a  penniless  roue,  who  has  shown 
his  affections  for  her  person  by  bor- 
rowing her  money;  and  when  you 
have  worked  out  this,  and  introduced 
a  few  scenes  of  love-making,  politics, 
Crockfordism,  and  sentiment,  there  is 
some  chance  of  your  becoming  as  po- 
pular a  dramatist  as  the  celebrated 
Vapid  himself.  And  yet,  after  all, 
those  simple  comedies  don't  show  off 
a  man's  poetical  powers  so  much  as 
blank  verse  ;  and,  moreover,  are  not 
a  whit  more  easily  concocted.  It  is 
impossible  to  make  plain  prose  the  ve- 
hicle of  metaphors  or  similes,  without 
appearing  forced  or  unnatural ;  or  to 
make  comedy  useful,  (as  Alfred  says* 
in  the  play  of  '*  Money,")  "  by  illu- 
minating the  shadows  of  life  with 
glimpses  of  the  holy  and  the  true," 
unless  it  be  written  in  lines  of  exact- 
ly ten  syllables  each.  But  as  the  au- 
thor omitted  to  mention  by  what  pro- 
cess a  glimpse  could  illuminate  a  sha- 
dow, the  failure  of  prose  comedy  in 
this  respect  is  not  perhaps  of  much 
consequence;  and  with  this  very  short 
allusion  to  plays  of  the  hum-drum  or- 
der, I  pass  on  to  the  only  others  that 
an  aspiring  genius  ought  to  attend  to. 
The  dramatic  field  ought  not  to  be 
very  difficult  of  access,  for  you  per- 
ceive there  are  three  s^les  in  it the 

Grecian ;  the  Roman;  and  the  Compo- 
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site,  or  mingling  of  these  two>  which  thropist,  call  him  Nero— your  coward 

you  will  find  is  something  not  at  all  must  be  Mariu8>  and  your  coxcomb 

unlike  the  Elizabethan.     Before  com-  Cato. 

mencing  your  play  in  either  uf  these  The  difference  between  the  Grecian 

schools,  you  must  devote  at  least  three  and  Roman  styles  is  very  great.  When 

weeks  to  making  yourself  master  of  you  deal  with  a  Greek  subject  you 

the  classics.    I  should  say  that  Gold-  must  be  very  devout,  and  have  un< 

smith's  Greece,   Goldsmith's  Rome,  bounded  reverence  for  Diana  of  the 

Pinnock*s    Catechism,     and     Lem-  Ephesians ;  ^ou  must  also  believe  in 

priere's  Dictionary,  were   indispen*  the  second-sight ;  and  be  as  solemn, 

sable.     A  roll-call  of  the  Macedo-  calm,  and  passionless  as  the  ghost  of 

nion  Phalanx,  or  the  Tenth  Legion,  Hamlet's  father.     Never  descend  to 

if  such  a  thing  were  preserved,  would  the  slightest  familiarity,  nor  lay  off 

be  invaluable  for  proper  names ;  for  the  stilts  for  a  moment ;  and  far  from 

one  is  as  much   lost  in   the  same-  calling  a  spade  a  spade,  call  it 

ness  of  Ajaxos,  Agamemnons,  Nicias-  ^hat  sharp  instrument 

*^'  *?i^?^'**"'  S^  *^^  ^':^*^'*''  *^S^^»  With  which  the  Theban  husbandman  lays 
as  of  Tulluses,  Sempronmses,  Mar^  ^Mte 

ci^es,  and  Collatinuses  of  the  Roman,  jhe  breast  of  our  great  mother. 
Were  there  no  Grotes  among  them— 

no  Snookeses  nor  Tookeses,  nor  any  The  Roman,  oa  the  other  hand« 
of  our  thousand-and-one  names  adapt-  may  occasionally  be  jocular — ^but  al- 
ed  for  comedy  or  farce,  but  which  ways  warlike :  one  is  like  a  miracle- 
history  will  of  course  pass  over  in  play  in  a  church — the  other  atofr/eatu; 
contemptuous  silence  ?  I  am  afraid  vivant  in  a  camp.  If  a  Greek  has  oc- 
not ;  so  we  must  fall  back  on  the  old  casion  to  ask  his  sweetheart  "  if  her 
stock,  only  altering  them  as  much  as  mother  knows  she^s  out/*  and  "  if  she 
possible  from  their  historical  associa-  has  sold  her  mangle  yet'*-— he  says—, 
tions.    If  you  ha\e  a  lovesick  philan- 

Menestheus.     Cloantbe ! 
Cleanthe.  My  lord  ? 

Men,     Your  mother — your  kind,  excellent  mother^* 
She  who  hung  o*er  your  couch  in  infancy. 
And  felt  within  her  heart  the  joyous  pride 
Of  having  such  a  daughter— does  she  know. 
Sweetest  Cleanthe !  that  you've  left  the  shade 
Of  the  maternal  walls  ? 

Clea,  She  does,  my  lord. 

Men.    And — ^but  I  scarce  can  ask  the  ouestion — ^when 
I  last  beheld  her,  'gainst  the  whitenM  wall 
Stood  a  strong  engine — flat,  and  broad,  and  heavy- 
Its  entrails  stones — and  moved  on  mighty  rollers. 
Rendering  the  crisped  web  as  smooth  and  soft 
As  whitest  snow.     That  engine,  sweet  Cleanthe  I 
Fit  pedestal  for  household  deity— 
Lar  and  the  old  Penates— has  she  it  still  ? 
Or  for  gold  bribes  has  she  disposed  of  it  ? 
I  fain  would  know — pray,  tell  me— is  it  sold  ? 
I'he  Roman  goes  quicker  to  work : 

Tell  me,  my  Tullia,  does  your  mother  know 
You*re  out :— and— Has  she  sold  her  mangle  yet  ? 
The  Composite,  or  Elizabethan,  has  a  smack  of  both : 

Conradin.     Ha  I  Celia,  here !     Come  hither,  pretty  one. 
Thou  hast  a  mother,  child  ? 

Cetia.  Most  people  have,  sir. 

Con,     V  faith  thou*rt  sharp— thou  hast  a  biting  wit-* 
But  does  this  mother — this  epitome 
Of  what  all  other  people  are  possessed  of— 
Knows  she  thou*rt  out  and  gadding  ? 

Cle.  No,  not  gadding. 

Out,  sir— she  knows  I'm  out. 
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Con,  She  had  a  iiiltfagie; 

Faith  'twas  a  huge  machine ;  and  smoothed  the  Webs 
Like  snow — IVe  seen  it  ofl-^it  Was  indeed 
A  right  good  mangle. 

Cei,  Then  thouVt  not  in  thoughts 

To  buy  it-^or  then  wolildst  not  praise  it  so. 

Con.     A  parlous  child ! — keen  as  the  cold  north  wind, 
Yet  light  to  Zephyrus — No — no-^not  buy  it : 
But  hath  she  sold  it,  child  ? 


AH  these  styles  afe  easy,  the  only 
diflSculty  being  in  the  Grecian,  where 
you  must  be  as  complete  a  pagan  as 
you  can,  and  display  the  same  energy, 
which,  in  modern  English  plays,  gen- 
erally shows  itself  In  breaking  the 
third  commandment,  by  swearing  to 
your  heart's  content  by  Castor  and 
Hercules.  There  is  great  fbrce  iu 
this,  and  no  sin.  Another  thing  to  be 
attended  to  is,  the  peculiarly  Scottish 
turn  of  the  Grecian  mind  in  regard  to 


answering  a  Question.  It  is  never  a 
good  straightforward  reply,'  but  gen- 
erally conveyed  in  the  shape  of  a 
counter  query.  In  this,  recollect  the 
story  of  the  Englishman  in  Dundee, 
who  betted  he  would  get  a  plain  an- 
swer to  a  plain  question,  and  asked  a 
decent- looking  native  the  way  to  the 
post-office.  "  Ye' 11  be  expeckin*  a 
letter,  sir?"  was  the  reply;  and  this 
must  be  your  type  and  model  in  Greek 
dialogue. 


Theseus.     When  shall  I  see  those  eyes  again,  Isibene? 

Ismene.     When  shall  the  summer  from  her  golden  urn 
Fling  odorous  flowers,  and  buds  of  jessamine. 
Upon  our  garden  porch? — when  shall  the  bee 
Hum  music  round  Hymettus*  heathy  side. 
And  the  blest  swallow  o*er  her  callow  brood 
Hang  twittering  ? — tell  me,  when  shall  these  things  be  ? 


The  Grecians  resembled  our  nor- 
thern countrymen  also  in  another  pe- 
culiarity— their  regard  fbr  omens. 
Murphy  would  have  been  deified  in 
Athens,  and  Francis  Moore,  physician, 
would  have  displaced  Esculapius. 
Fire,  air,  earth,  and  water  must  all  teem 
with  auguries  and  portents.  Cocks 
must  keep  constantly  crowing  at  un- 
seasonable hours,  to  set  the  listeners 
on  the  watch  for  something  strange— 
birds  must  commit  suicide  in  a  most 
determined  manner,  by  striking  their 
heads  against  walls.  Reports  must 
be  current  of  prbdigies  ih  all  quarters 


— asses  braying  on  the  Bema — foxea 
discovered  among  the  rol)es  of  the  in- 
terpreters of  the  law-^several  persons 
observed  with  ti^o  faces  ih  the  council 
of  the  Amphictyons— atid,  in  short, 
the  whole  of  your  drama  must  be  filled 
with  a  wild  supernatural  sort  of  dark- 
ness, in  which  horrible  things  are  pre- 
sented to  the  imagination,  but  nothing 
is  seen  distinctly.  The  following  is 
a  scene  from  a  play  called  the  Fates 
of  Argos,  which  a  fHend  of  mine  has 
written^  under  my  advice  and  super- 
intendence, and  which  we  hope  to 
produce  at  Astley*s  next  summer. 


MENAMnsR,  Hbgbsipfus,  nnd  CRtaof^. 

Menandeu,  leanvig  on  his  sword  in  deep  thought,  while  Ihs  others  are 
speaking'^ 

Hegesippus.  Well,  then,  weVe  triumphed — ArgOd  is  o&c(s  niorb 
Itself,  and  the  insulting  Spartan  shall  be  taught 
To  treat  us  better. 

Chiron.  He^s  a  difficult  scholar 

That  Spartan. 

Hegesippus.  Thon  dost  fear  him ! 

Chiron.  I  respect  him. 

Hegesippus,  'Tis  in  a  sacred  cause  we  draw  the  sword. 
And  the  great  gods  that  smile  upon  our  cityi 
And  drink  the  perfume  of  our  sacrifice, 
Will  fight  for  us. 

Chiron.  And  Sparta  has  her  gods 

Not  less  than  Argps. 
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Hegesippns,  God  ugainst  grod,  man  against  man^  we'll  meet  thenk. 
Oh !  how  tny  spirit  hearkens  for  the  dirr 
Of  the  clench*d  sword !— the  tramp  that  shakes  the  ground, 
'Neath  our  hold  legions— but  if  thou'rt  dumb,  my  friendi 
Gheer  thee— the  battle  eomes. 

Menander.  In  Thessaljr  ^ 

They  say  a  calf  cried  loudly,  "  Victory" 
Within  it's  mother's  womb. 

Hegesippus,  An  excellent  calf, 

A  friend  of  Argos. 

Menanefer,  In  the  market-place 

The  statue  of  Bellona  was  suffused 
With  moisture. 

Hegesippus,  'Twas  the  Weather. 

Menander,  tt  was  sweat. 

Hegesippus,  Well,  she  Was  dreaming  of  the  feats  she'd  do  ; 
'Twill  be  hot  work  to  tame  the  Spartan  pride ; 
But  we  shall  do  it. 

Menandtr,  In  Diana's  fane. 

Within  the  golden  gates,  a  random  heifer 
Whisk'd  her  vile  tail,  and  coil'd  it  in  a  knot 
Around  the  statue  of  the  goddess. 

Chiron,  Ha ! 

'Tis  dreadful. 

Enter  High  Priest  of  Jupiter. 

Woe,  woe,  woe ! — the  gods  desert  us. 
Menander  I  thy  great  spirit  can  bear  up 
No  longer  'gainst  the  dread  realities 
That  mock  us  at  each  turn— 'T was  yesterday 
Thou  fix'd  the  holly  berry  round  the  crown 
Of  our  protecting  Jove,  and  the  great  god 
Wore  happier  features  as  he  bent  bis  head 
To  meet  thy  hands ;  this  morning  I  arose 
Ai\d  gased  on  the  majestic  form,  admiring 
The  chaplet  glossy  red,  when  suddenly* 
Whizzing  on  busy  wing,  a  little  bird. 
Red  breasted,  small  of  beak  and  weak  of  wing, 
.  A  miserable  robin>  dash'd  along,  « 

And,  settling  in  the  mighty  statue's  eyelid, 
Peck'd  the  red  fruit  tillnot  a  berry  staid 
To  deck  the  circle—snappishly  it  peck'df 
And  tore,  and  spoilt  them— then  triumphantly 
Elating  its  small  wings,  add  chirping  proudly. 
It  dash'd  into  the  clear  blue  sky  again— 
*Tis  a  sad  portent  I 

Menander.  Very  sad,  indeed  \ 

For  in  that  mischievous  bird>  that  proud  cock  robin, 
I  see  the  Spartan  figured. 

Hegesippus.  We  will  clip 

His  wings,  and  give  him  bitterer  fruit  to  peck  at. 

High  Priest.^WhAi  atheistic  charlatan  is  this 
That  sneers  at  Jove  ? 

Hegesippus.  'Twas  but  at  a  cock  robin. 

High  Priest.  'Twas  Jove's  cock  robin ;— he  who  sneers  at  that 
Respects  not  Jove  himself:  Menander  yields,— 
*TwerQ  madness  to  resist  such  auguries,  * 

Or  fight  against  the  gods  I 

This  constant  allusion  to  omens  and  of  the  Grecian  style,  as  to  versification 

portents  gives  a  fine  solemn  air  to  the  and  simplicity,  are  shown  in  a  modern 

play,  and  makes  one  breathe,  as  it  subject  treated  in  an  antique  manner, 

were,  the  atmosphere  of  Tooke*8  Pan-  I    have  now  beside  me  a  tragedy 

theon.    But  the  best  points,  I  think,  (nearly  finished)  on  the  murder  of  Mr 
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Weir,  'vrhere  Tlmrtell  is  impelled  to  fact,  a  blind  agent  in  the  hands  of  D^s^ 

the  crime  by  a  bidden  power  working  tiny.     I  am  enabled,  by  the  disinte- 

upon  his  mind,  and  converting  him  rested  kindness  ofits  ill ustrions  author, 

into  a  mere  instrument  to  the  perform-  to  present  another,  shorter  and  more 

ance  of  an  inevitable  act.    He  is  pure  perfect,  as  an  example  of  what  I  mean, 

and  innocent  in  all  other  respects ;  in  Its  title  is 

HAROLD  ;  OR,  THE  PREDESTINED  THIEF. 

Scene. —  Warehouse  of  Abraham  Mendez.   Gold  snuff-boxes,  stiver  candie^ 
sticks,  bundles  of  clothes,  and  handkerchiefs,  lying  in  regular  order  on  the  coun-' 


ter. 


Men,  Morning  and  Evening,  and  the  agreeable  change 
Of  sun  and  moonlight ;  Night,  that  sinks  to  rest 
Illumined  by  the  starry  tracery 
Of  the  blue  canopy  that  shades  her  sleeps 
To  wake  up  in  the  blaze  of  the  hot  day  : 
These,  and  the  thousand  sounds  and  sights  of  joy— - 
Rivers  that  gurgle  through  the  meadows — trees 
That  wave  beneath  the  light  wind*s  touch — all  these 
Pass  me  unheeded  :  happier  when  I  see 
Streets  gas-illumined — hear  the  rush  of  wheels. 
And  the  loud  crack  of  whips  :  These  things  to  me 
Are  strong  realities.     Let  them  dream  who  list — 
I  am  no  dreamer.     Ha!  are  these  candlesticks 
Pure  silver  ?    He  who  brought  them  said  so. 
And  he  has  ne'er  deceived  me.     Butlers  have 
Mighty  advantages  in  turning  plate 
To  their  own  uses.     This  gold  epaulet 
And  diamond  snufT-boz-- these  were  brought  to  me 
By  a  rich  coloners  valet :  dangerous  things. 
And  must  be  melted.     Mercy  I  who  is  there  ? 

£nier  Miriam. 
My  daughter !     Why  d'ye  knock  ?    You  startled  me* 
Well,  have  you  prospered  ? 

.  Mir,  As  the  fisher  prospers 

Who  hooks  his  fish. 

Men,  You've  caught  him  ^hen  ;  he'll  do  it? 

Mir,  Have  you  no  touch  of  pity,  father  ? 

Men,  Has 

The  eagle  pity  when  his  claw  is  closed 
Upon  the  struggling  lamb  ? 

Mir,  He  struggles  not ; 

He  is  all  willing.  Yet  remorse  may  come 
And  check  him  ere  the  deed  is  fully  done. 
The  jewels  are  worth  several  thousand  pounds. 

Men,  We'll  have  them,  girl !    We'll  have  them,  every  one  ; 
Necklace,  and  comb,  and  ring,  and  bracelet ;  all— 
We'll  not  leave  one ;  no,  not  the  pencil-top 
She  seals  her  notes  with. 

Mir,  And  young  Harold? 

Men,  He 

Be  hang'd !     HeUl  bring  the  little  casket  here. 
Fear  not :  he  is  her  favourite  page.    She'll  ne'er 
Suspect  him.     If  she  does^— 

Mir,  You'll  let  him  go. 

Men.  To  Botany  Bay— only  to  Botanv  Bay : 
'Tis  only  breach  of  trust:  they'll  never  hang  him. 
But  let  us  to  our  work.    The  conjurer- 
Is  he  prepared 

Mir,  He  knows  his  lesson  well : 

Leave  all  to  me :  nay,  leave  me — Harold  comes' 
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Men.  Well,  but  bo  careful.    Such  a  girl  you  are  l^lExU, 

Enter  Harold. 

Har.  Miriam^  I  wish  you  would  not  smile  so  sweetly. 
Nor  speak  so  kindly :  no>  nor  take  my  band 
So  tenderly.     I  wish  you'd  let  me  go. 
And  never  look  in  your  sweet  eyes  again. 
Mir.  Why,  Harold  ?~why  ? 

Har.  I  had  a  dream  last  night : 

I  fell  asleep  beside  the  kitchen  fire ; 
Methought  a  glossy  serpent  ^x!^  it  coils 
Round  my  rack'd  heart,  tight*ning  its  dreadful  folds 
Till  it  had  ceased  to  beat.     I  cast  my  eyes. 
Frenzied  with  terror :  and,  alas !  alas  I 
That  I  should  tell  you  such  a  dismal  tale ! 
It's  head  cast  off  its  slimy  brilliancy. 
And  rose  to  human  beauty_soon  a  nose 
Swell'd  prominent — its  lips  became  twin  cherries ; 
Its  cheeks  were  shadow 'd  'neath  black  lustrous  hair ; 
Its  eyes— oh,  they  were  mutely  eloquent! 
Brighter  than  stars — were  your*8,  the  eyes  wore  your's. 
The  head,  the  cheek,  the  hair,  the  smile,  the  nose. 
Were  Miriam's— in  an  agony  I  woke. 
And  felt  my  heart  still  pain'd,  as  if  the  coils 
I  fancied  had  been  real— Are  you  sure 
You're  not  a  serpent,  Miriam  ? — 
Mir.  Aro  you  sure 

You're  not  a  donkey  ?  nice  young  gentleraau 
You  are!— I  think  you  might  have  known 

By  this  time  what  I  was.     Your  dreams  are  feints 

To  screen  your  alter'd  mind,— come,  be  a  man 

And  trouble  me  no  more  with  paltry  dreams  l*- 
You've  seen  the  casket  ? 

Har.  Yesterday  I  saw  it. 

My  hand  was  on  its  lid— don't  hurry  me ; 

I  know  that  *tis  decreed  that  I  should  do  it ; 

I  feel  it  here — I  dream  of  it — I  try 

To  shake  me  free  from  tho  debasing  thought. 

But  all  in  vain— it  haunts  me;  press  me  not. 

ril  do't One  of  our  carriage  horses  neigh'd 

Last  night,  and  in  the  neigh  I  heard  clear  words — 

The  deaf  might  hear  them— «  Steal  the  casket,  Harold  I " 

This  morn  my  lady's  tabby  cat  cried  ••  mew." 

_No— no— not '« mew  I"  but  *«  Steal  the  casket,  Harold.** 

As  I  came  hither,  a  canary  bird 

Hung  in  a  window,  whistled,  *<  Steal  the  casket !  *' 

Heaven — earth— a  horse — a  bird — a  mewing  cat 

All  bid  me  do  it !— tempt  me  no  more  now. 

To  night — to-morrow — any  time  but  now. 
Mir.  But  now  is  the  fitting  time.— if  you  delay 

You're  lost  to  me  for  ever — 

I  am  very  sorry  to  break  off  at  the  House  of  Commons,  where  Macauley 

most   interesting  and  intensely   an-  has  shown  his  infernal  spite  against 

tique  part  of  the  play,  where  a  con-  authors  snreof  immortality,  by  getting 

jurer  is  introduced  giving  responses  the  Copyright  Bill  rejected.  Too  bad 

after  the  manner  of  the  ancient  ora-  in  a  set  of  fellows  like  these,  to  take 

cles ;  but  the  following  letter  will  ex-  tho  whole  value  from  my  writings  by 

plain  the  reason.     It  came  to  me  this  hindering  me  from  doing  the  public 

moment   from    the    author    of    the  out  of  two  or  three  prices  for  my  book 

drama: —  — one  during  ray  own  life,  and  an- 

"  Friday  Kiffht,  oth  Kihnwr.f  1811.  olht  f  in  iaviilQ  i>€Pculorum.     Not  that 

*'  I've  this  moment  come  out  of  tho  I  would  give  twopence  fur  my  chance 
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of  an  additional  guinea  from  the  book-  ever.     I  will  hold  j^a  ratponsible  if 

seller ;  but  the  look  of  the  thing ! —  you  do.     The  public  must  be  pnnish- 

think  of  the  look  of  the  thing!  Doesn't  ed  for  its  meanness.     I  have  great 

it  make  you  blush  to  see  Shakspeare  thoughts  of  not  writing  another  line, 

selling  for  five  shillings,  and  all  Mil-  All  the  authors  in  the  House  voted  on 

ton  for  half-a-crown  ?  If  they  had  re-  our  side.    Nothing  could  be  more  dis- 

tained  their  copyrights,  or  even  if  a  interested.     I  was  offered  Pelham  as 

bookseller   had   bought  them,    they  I  came  here  for  eightcenpence— the 

would  have  brought  a  Y^ry  different  binding  was  worth  two  shillings.  See 

price>  and  added  proportionately  to  how  literature  is  fallen  even  now!  I 

the  dignity  of  literature.     Don't  pub-  expect  people  will  offer  us  De  Lorme 

lish  a  line  of  mv  FredesHned  Thief  for  nothing,  or  perhaps  give  us  a  shil- 

till  you  have  asked  Mr  Blackwood  ling  or  two  to  the  bargain. — Yours  in 

the  difference  in  value  between  my  haste.** 
copyright  now  and  if  it  had  been  for 


THE  MARGATE  VOYAGE. 

»  Who  has  not  heard  the  little  French  ballad  of  the  **  voyage  **  from  Paris  to 
St  Cloud  ? — a  three  mile  trip — before  venturing  on  which  the  Cockneys  of  the 
**  Grande  Viile*'  take  a  formal  farewell  of  their  shop«,  the  Palais- Royal,  and 
the  Opera. 

^'  CbantoDS,  chaQtoDa,  )e  refrain 
Sur  la  Sein«,  sur  la  Seine." 

But  what  can  Parb  show  equal  to  the  Margate  voyage  ?  The  Seine  to  the 
Thames  is  a  ditch  ;  the  French  boat  to  the  steamer  is  a  barge ;  and  who  shall 
ever  compare  the  Colonel  Calicots  with  the  solid  obesity,  the  solid  purse,  and 
the  solid  humour  of  the  London  citizen  ? — not  a  mustache  among  them  all : 
but  money  enough  in  any  one  of  their  pockets  to  purchase  wigs  and  rouge, 
spurs  and  shirts,  for  the  whole  heroic  population  of  the  Parisian  counters. 

The  voyage  to  Margate,  too,  is  an  undertaking  too  vast  for  the  comprehen- 
sion of  a  "  lad  of  Paris:  **  it  is  almost  a  hundred  miles  of  water.  The  badaud 
would  as  soon  think  of  swimming  across  the  Atlantic  :  for  it  occupies  seven 
hours — a  time  which  he  never  gave  to  any  thing  except  curling  his  ringlets.  It  is 
altogether  an  undertaking  too  stupendous  for  his  imagination.  He  might  as 
well  think  of  setting  out  for  the  antipodes — ^never  to  return. 

But  to  John  Bull — the  brave,  the  adventurous,  and  the  humorous — the  voy- 
age is  second  nature ;  a  thing  of  sport,  like  ArieFs  "  putting  a  girdle  round 
the  earth,  and  asking  but  forty  minutes  to  do  it  in.**  He  rides  on  the  waters 
of  the  Thames  like  a  warrior  on  his  charger,  and  makes  mirth,  love,  and  Ma-^ 
deira  punch,  with  the  ease  of  a  philosopher,  all  the  while. 

'T  was  just  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning, 

The  sun  to  enlighten  us  scorning ; 

While  a  true  London  cloud  gave  us  warning 

That  that  cloud  would  soon  turn  to  a  streamer. 
Then  came,  pouring  in  by  the  dozen, 
John  Bull,  and  his  wife,  and  his  cousin ; 
And  the  fiddlers  began  all  to  rosin. 

On  board  of  the  Adelaide  steamer* 

OflTwe  went,  with  our  tall  chimney  smoking, 
Five  hundred,  all  squeezing  and  choking ; 
Some  their  heads  o'er  the  vessel's  side  poking. 
Which  made  their  gay  spirits  mueh  tamer. 
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But  John  Bull,  though  ever  so  cross,  sir. 

Is  aeT0T  at  moals  at  a  loss,  sir; 

So  ti^ey  soon  hegan  beef- steaks  to  to8s»  sir, 

Down  their  throats,  in  the  Adelaide  steamer. 

Our  freight  was,  of  course,  rather  various  j— 

Some  heroes,  with  faces  nefarious ; 

Some  dames,  of  the  order  called  '« serious," 

Who  make  of  this  world  a  disclaimer ; 

An  {ddermau,  with  his  fat  wife,  sir. 

By  their  stomachs  not  lon^  for  this  life,  sir  \ 

A  young  villain  who  practised  the  fife,  sir. 

On  board  of  the  Adelaide  steamer. 

Thre9  milliners*  maids ;  a  pale  Quaker, 
Clearly  book*d  for  the  next  undertaker ; 
A  poet  let  loose  from  Long  Acre, 

One  Fitzherbert  Fitz- Romeo  Fitz- Seymour, 
A  la  Byrout  no  cravat  or  collar, 
His  wardrobe  not  cheap  at  a  dollar, 
A  scholar — and  very  popr  scholar — 

On  board  of  the  Adelaide  steamer. 

Three  smugglers  from  Deptford— a  Jewess, 
The  belle  of  the  gay  town  of  Lewes, 
Her  tongue  with  a  touch  of  the  shrew- ess. 

But  her  eyes ! — pray,  don*t  ask  me  to  name  her— . 
Such  eyes  as  old  gentlemen  frighten 
When  they're  met  on  the  Chain-pier  at  Brighton. 
They  served  my  "seven  ages"  to  lighten, 
-  (Seven  hours)  in  the  Adelaide  steamer. 

Then  we  had  Mynheer  Von  Sansculotte, 

(From  a  white  bear  not  very  remote,) 

Who  for  ♦*  War  with  the  World"  gave  his  vote, 

(And  I  learn'd  was  a  tailor  from  Namur ;) 
With  a  Colonel  Le  Conte  Petit  Maitre, 
Of  England  a  very  fierce  hater, 
(Who  at  Paris  performs  as  a  waiter  j) 

On  we  roird  in  the  Adelaide  steamer. 

Then  we  had  a  most  erudite  German, 
With  a  flat,  fishy  face,  like  a  merman, 
Who  prosed  like  a  Methodist  sermon. 

And  puflTd  that  great  genius  Von  Roemer ; 
(A  blunderhead,  book-making  rover, 
An  ass  who  knows  thistles  from  clover ; 
Pray,  are  there  no  treadmills  at  Dover?) 

On  we  roU'd  in  the  Adelaide  steamer. 

By  my  side  sat  a  Donna  Melrosa, 

The  wife  of  a  "  Due  de  Mendoza," 

Who  ran  off  with  another  "  Du(j*s"  iposa; 

So  she  cut  him  ;  no  Christian  could  blame  her. 
She  rattled  her  wrongs  off  so  glib,  sir. 
Who  could  dream  each  third  word  was  a  fib,  sir  ? 
I  thought  she'd  like  me  for  a  rib,  sir, 

A  new  catch,  in  the  Adelaide  steamer. 

Then  we  had  a  Sir  Blarney  O*  Brogue,  sir. 
With  the  ladies  immensely  in  vogue,  sir. 
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And  a  look  very  much  like  a  rogue>  sir. 

On  the  "  Green  Isle"  a  mighty  declaimer. 
With  the  "chains  of  six  hundred  long  years,"  sir. 
And  his  wig  slyly  dropt  on  hb  ears,  sir. 
To  hide  the  old  work  of  the  shears,  sir ; 

On  board  of  the  Adelaide  steamer. 

Now  from  deck  some  slipped  down  to  their  rations. 
Some  got  sick  with  their  porter- potations. 
Some  got  drunk,  and  made  tender  Quotations, 

For  your  Sea  is  an  old  love  innamer. 
So  we  tumbled  along  by  Gravesend,  sir, 
A  place  which  I  much  recommend,  sir. 
To  those  who,  bv  drowning,  would  end,  sir — 

On  we  pitch*d  in  the  Adelaide  steamer. 

Then  we  toss'd  on  the  waves  of  the  Nore,  sir, 
A  thing  which  I  thought  a  great  bore,  sir ; 
The  John  Bulls  soon  all  set  up  their  roar,  sir, 

I  had  on  each  side  a  fair  screamer. 
Of  their  presents  to  me  the  young  fellows 
Had  no  very  great  cause  to  be  jealous— 
When  "  Margate  "  the  engineer  bellows ; 

So  good-by  to  the  Adelaide  steamer. 

Aretino. 


A  FIFTH  CHAPTER  OP  TURKISH  HISTORY. 
THE  WARS  WITH  THE  MAMLUKBS,  NO.  II. — THE  CONQUEST  OF  EGYPT. 

All  was  at  first  panic  and  confusion  which  they  were  unable  to  maintain 
in  the  councils  of  the  Mamlukes,  when  when  forced  to  close  conflict.  The 
their  dismayed  and  dispersed  squad*  citadel  of  Cairo  resounded  with  the 
rons  re-assembled  at  Cairo  after  the  fierce  recriminations  and  stormy  de- 
rout  of  Mardj-Dabik,  and  the  subse-  bates  of  the  chief  of  the  Korsans  and 
quent  retreat  from  Damascus.  Their  Circassians,  who  met  in  armed  con- 
monarch,  with  more  than  one  of  their  clave  for  the  election  of  a  new  sultan ; 
bravest  loaders,  had  fallen  on  the  field  the  household  Mamlukes  of  Kansuh- 
of  battle  \  their  treasures,*  and  half  Ghauri  vehemently  advocating  the 
their  territories,  were  in  the  hands  of  claim  of  Seid- Mohammed,  the  youth- 
the  enemy  ;  and  the  humiliation  of  ful  son  of  their  deceased  master,  to  the 
defeat  was  embittered  by  the  conscious-  succession  of  his  father;  while  the 
ness  that  their  own  unruly  insubordi-  opposite  faction  repudiated  the  asser- 
nation,  rather  than  the  fortune  of  the  tion  of  hereditary  rights  in  the  present 
fight,  had  yielded  an  easy  triumph  to  perilous  crisis,  and  insisted  that  the 
antagonists,  whom,  since  the  previous  tried  valour  and  sagacity  of  the  cfotMi- 
war,  they  had  constantly  professed  to  dau  Touman-Bey,  pointed  him  out  as 
contemn  as  far  inferior  to  themselves  best  calculated  to  avert  the  ruin  which 
in  martial  courage  and  the  manage-  impended  over  the  empire.  The  dis- 
ment  of  their  horses  and  weapons,  and  pute  spread  from  the  divan  to  the 
deriving  solely  from  the  distant  use  of  camp ;  and  an  appeal  to  the  sabre  was 
their  cannon  and  musketry  an  un-  already  threatened  by  the  partizans  of 
worthy    and    precarious    advantage,  each  candidate,  when  Alem-Bey  and 


*  A  million  of  ducats,  the  produce  of  the  revenues  of  Syria,  were  found  in  the 
treasury  of  Aleppo  when  the  Turks  entered  that  city  ;  ond  the  military  chest  of  Kan- 
suh-Ghauri  is  sidd  by  Ottoman  writers  to  have  contained  the  incredible  amount  of 
100  kantars  (hundredweight)  of  gold  coin,  and  200  of  silver ! 
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Koord  Bey,t  wo  diBtingnished  leaders* 
interposed  their  mediation ;  and  pro- 
posed that  tho  throne  should  be  con- 
ceded to  the  superior  merit  of  the 
dowadar,  who  on  the  other  hand  should 
engage  to  respect  the  life  and  pos- 
sessions of  Seid- Mohammed,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  chiefs  of  his  party 
undertaking  to  furnish  an  extraordi- 
nary contribution  for  the  expenses  of 
the  ensuing  campaign.  To  thU  ar- 
rangement all  the  other  leaders  finally 
assented ;  and  in  the  assumption  of  the 
ensigns  of  royalty  by  Touman-Bey, 
the  metropolis  of  Egypt  witnessed  for 
the  last  time  (Sept.  1516)  the  martial 
inauguration  of  a  Mamluke  sovereign. 
It  was,  in  truth,  no  time  for  dis- 
union and  dissension,  when  a  victorious 
enemy  was  already  at  the  gates :  for 
Selim,  even  while  occupied  at  Damas- 
cus with  the  organization  of  his  Sy- 
rian conquests,  had  pushed  forward  a 
select  corps  as  far  as  Gaza,  under  the 
command  of  the  famous  eunuch  Sinan- 
Pasha,  his  grand-vizir  and  favourite 
general ;  and  had  levied  a  vast  num- 
ber of  camels  for  the  passage  of  the 
sandy  desert  between  Syria  and 
Egypt.  But  notwithstanding  the  un- 
hoped-for measure  of  success  which 
had  hitherto  crowned  his  arms,  the 
Ottoman  sultan  was  fully  alive  to  the 
rbk  which  must  necessarily  attend  the 
invasion. of  Egypt,  where  the  formi- 
dable strength  of  the  Mamlukes,  but 
little  impaired  bv  their  former  defeat, 
was  concentrated  in  the  midst  of  their 
adherents  and  resources,  for  a  last  and 
desperate  struggle  in  defence  of  their 
independence  and  nationality;  and 
where  a  reverse  would  at  once,  by  in- 
tercepting his  retreat  to  his  own  do- 
minions, entail  inevitable  destruction 
on  himself  and  his  army.  Tho  pre- 
cept of  the  Koran,  which  forbids  the 
extermination  of  a  vanquished  enemy 
till  he  has  been  again  summoned  to 
submit,  supplied  him  with  a  pretext 
for  a  last  attempt  to  effect  his  object 
by  negotiation :  and  before  the  grand 
army  broke  up  from  its  quarters  at 
Damascus,  Mourad- Aga,  a  Circassian 
by  birth,  who  held  a  high  command 
in  the  spahis,  was  dispatched  to  Cairo, 
accompanied  by  a  chief  of  the  law,  as 
the  bearer  of  proposals  of  peace  to 
Touman-Bey,  on  the  same  conditions 
which  Timnr  had  exacted,  more  than 
a  century  before,  from   Sultan  Fa- 
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radj  Ebn  Barkok,  the  second  of  the 
Bordjite  monarchs,  after  routing  liis 
armies  at  Damascus,  and  overrunning 
Syria.  On  surrendering  to  tho  Turks 
the  territories  which  they  had  already 
conquered,  the  Mamluke  sultan  was 
offered  the  undisturbed  possession  of 
^Sryp^i  subject  only  to  the  insertion 
of  the  name  and  titles  of  the  Ottoman 
emperor  on  the  coinage  and  in  the 
public  prayer—a  concession  equiva- 
lent, as  has  been  already  mentioned, 
to  the  acknowledgment  of  vassalage. 
The  Ottoman  envoys  were  introduced 
in  full  divan,  and  announced  the  de- 
mands of  their  sovereign  to  Touman- 
Bey  and  the  assembled  emirs :  but  on 
quitting  the  presence  chamber,  they 
were  encountered  by  Alem-Bey,  who 
had  been  accidentally  absent  from  the 
conference,  and  who,  on  learning  the 
tenor  of  their  credentials,  instantly 
unsheathed  his  scimitar,  and  struck  off 
the  heads  of  the  unfortunate  ambas- 
sadors without  further  parley.  Then 
abruptly  entering  the  <ctivan,  he  avow- 
ed and  justified  the  bloody  deed  which 
he  had  committed,  denouncing  the  re- 
presentatives of  Selim  as  excluded 
from  tho  privileges  of  the  law  of  na- 
tions in  consequence  of  tho  execution 
of  the  Persian  ambassadors  by  their 
master's  order,  and  the  indignities  of- 
fered in  the  Turkish  camp  to  the  for- 
mer envoy  of  Kansuh-Ghauri — and 
inveighing  against  the  degradation  of 
submitting,  after  a  single  defeat,  to 
tho  dictation  of  terms  by  the  Otto- 
mans, whom  they  had  so  often,  in  the 
days  of  Kay t- Bey,  vanquished  with 
inferior  numbers.  His  denunciations 
were  applauded  and  re-echoed  by  the 
crowd  of  military  chiefs,  whose  fierce 
acclamations  drowned  the  voices  of 
the  sheikhs  and  men  of  the  law,  and 
of  the  few  Mamluke  leaders  who  were 
inclined  to  more  prudent  and  politic 
counsels  :-^the  flame  spread  from  the 
divan  to  the  soldiery,  who  rushed  with 
sudden  fury  to  plunder  the  equipages 
and  massacre  the  attendants  of  tho 
murdered  envoys;  and  thus  was  all 
hope  of  peace,  or  even  of  delaying  the 
progress  of  the  enemy  by  negotiation, 
recklessly  abandoned. 

The  tidings  of  the  reception  which 
his  proposals  had  met  with  at  'Cairo, 
inflamed  Selim  into  such  a  paroxysm 
of  wrath,  that  Hussein-Pasha,  one  of 
the  vizirs  of  the  bench,*  who  ventured 


*  The  number  of  these  high  dignitaries  was  fixed  by  HieKanoon'Namek,  or  Institutes  of 
Mohammed  II.,  at /our,  including  the  grand-vizir  as  president  of  the  divan.     The  lul* 
TOL.  XLIX.  NO.  CCCV.  Z 
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to  suggest  the  expediency  of  farther 
overtures,  atoned  for  his  temerity  by 
the  instant  loss  of  his  head ;  and  orders 
were  sent  to  Sinan- Pasha  to  advance 
witfaoat  delay :— bat  before  the  TufIl- 
ish  general  received  this  mandate,  the 
Tangnard  under  his  command  had  been 
assailed  in  the  environs  of  Gaza  by  a 
mingled  host  of  Bedoireens  and  Mam- 
lulces,  led  by  ten  beys>  under  the 
orders  of  Jan-berdi  Ghazali.  This 
chiefy  as  has  been  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  had  been  shaken  in 
his  fidelity  by  the  offers  of  Selim,  and 
even  now  maintained  a  secret  corres- 
pondence with  Khayer-Bey,  the  rene- 
gade governor  of  Aleppo :  but  he  had 
been  raised  by  the  new  sultan  to  the 
post  of  aiabek,  ov  generalissimo,  and 
at  this  juncture  was  apparently  waver- 
ing between  his  old  allegiance  and  the 
rewards  held  out  as  the  price  of  trea- 
son. He  emerged  so  suddenly  from 
the  desert  with  his  cavalry,  as  nearly 
to  succeed  in  surprising  the  Turks ; 
but  Sinan  speedily  marshalled  his 
forces  for  the  fray,  posting  his  horse, 
contrary  to  the  usual  tactics  of  the 
Ottomans,  in  the  centre  of  his  line, 
and  strengthening  the  wings  with  all 
the  aitillery  and  Janissaries.  This 
novel  arrangement  was  dictated  by  his 
past  experience  of  the  inability  of  the 
spahis  to  withstand  the  shock  of  the 
Circassian  squadrons,  and  the  result 
fully  jostifled  his  foresight.  The 
Mamlttkes,  burning  to  revenge  the  de- 
feat of  MardJ-Dabik,  rushed  with  head- 
long furv  on  the  Turkish  centre,  which 
was  broken,  and  driven  from  the  field : 
but  the  career  of  the  victors  was  ar* 
rested  by  the  heavy  and  continued  fire 
poured  upon  each  of  their  flanks  frotai 
the  Turkish  wings,  which  wheeled 
round  at  right  angles  to  their  former 
position.  The  rented  cavalry  were 
rallied  and  brought  back  to  the  charge; 
and  after  a  stem  and  unremitting  con- 
flict of  nine  hours,  the  Mamlukes,  re- 
pulsed in  all  their  efforts  to  capture 
the  cannon  by  which  their  ranks  were 
constantly  enfiladed,  effected  a  retreat 
into  the  desert,  leaving  the  field  in  pos- 
session of  the  Ottomans.  This  victory 
was  purchased  by  severe  loss  on  the 
part  of  the  Turks~2000  men  having 


fallen  out  of  the  division  of  16,000 
commanded  by  Sinan :  on  the  side  of 
their  opponent,  besides  an  uneonsider* 
ed  crowd  of  Arabs,  1000  Mamlukes 
were  killed ;  and  the  head  of  Khoda- 
Wardi,  Bey  of  Alexandria,  whose  body 
was  discovered  among  the  slain,  was 
reared  on  a  lance  before  the  tent  of 
the  Turkish  commander. 

The  advance  of  Jan-berdi  had  been 
hailed  as  an  omen  of  deliverance  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Gaza,  who  were 
strongly  attached  to  the  Mamluke  in- 
terests, and  who  forthwith  rose  in  re- 
volt and  expelled  the  Turkish  garrison, 
massacring  even  the  sick  and  wounded 
in  the  military  hospital .  Similar  scenes 
occurred  at  Rami  a  and  other  places 
on  the  frontier ;  and  a  body  of  200 
(or,  OS  some  writers  state,  2000)  select 
cavalry,  which  had  been  sent  in  all 
haste  from  the  headquarters  of  the 
army  at  Damascus  to  reinforce  Sinan, 
was  surrounded  on  its  march  by  a 
swarm  of  the  desert  Arabs,  and  cut  to 
pieces  almost  to  a  man — only  six  of  the 
number,  according  to  Saad-ed-deen, 
escaping  to  carry  the  news  of  this  dis- 
aster to  the  presence  of  the  Sultan.  In 
accordance  with  his  previous  system 
of  conciliating  the  inhabitants  of  tl»e 
conquered  countries  by  an  extraordi- 
ry  appearance  of  devotion,  Selim  had 

?[uitted  the  camp  with  a  small  retinne 
or  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  shrines 
of  Jerusalem  and  Hebron ;  but  this 
unwelcome  intelligence  quickly  recall- 
ed him  to  the  army,  which  advanced 
by  forced  marches  through  the  moun- 
tain defiles  of  Palestine  to  relieve  and 
co-operate  with  Sinan,  all  communi- 
cation with  whom  had  been  intercept- 
ed. The  gorges  near  Naplous  were 
choked  with  snow,  and  the  heights 
above  them  occupied  by  the  Arabs, 
who  rolled  masses  of  rock  on  the  en- 
cumbered and  straggling  columns; 
but  the  janissaries,  whose  fire-arms 
were  rendered  unserviceable  by  the 
wet,  gallantly  scaled  the  heights,  and 
put  the  enemy  to  flight  with  the  sword : 
the  natural  obstacles  of  the  route  were 
surmounted  by  the  perseverance  of  the 
troops;  and  on  descending  into  the 
level  country,  Selim  was  met  by  the 
messengers  of  Sinan,  who  announced 


tan  originally  presided  in  pergon ;  but  this  custom  was  discontinued  shortly  after  the 
eonqucBt  of  Constantinople,  in  couBequence  (as  stated  by  Solak-Zadah)  of  the  disgust 
conceived  by  Mohammed  at  the  unceremonious  address  of  a  rustic  Turkman,  who  made 
his  way  into  the  council-chamber,  and  exclaimed,  in  the  uncouth  dialect  of  Anatolis,  '*  I 
have  btt^lneis  with  the  Padishah  of  the  Osmanlls— which  of  you  aU  be  he?  '* 
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liM  safely  of  tlM  advaaced  eorpt,  and 
Iha  yietoTy  of  Oaca.  At  Ai-nal-tafa 
(tha  Pure  FimHiain)  tho  Tixtr  bimtelf» 
at  the  haad  of  hia  troops, «'  presented 
hiaiself  to  kiss  the  imperial  stirrap  of 
MtaBy"  who  iiiTeated  his  vtotorious 
lieateDant  with  a  pelisse  and  sabre  of 
iMOOur,  and  distributed  a  donati?e  to 
the  soldiers  who  had  been  engaged  in 
the  late  battle;  whUe  the  revolted 
towns  were  punished  by  a  general 
slaughter  of  the  inhabitants. 

This  second  overthrow  stmck  dis- 
may into  the  diran  of  Cairo,  as  it  had 
been  confidently  anticipated  that  Qha- 
nali  wonM  succeed  in  driring  in  the 
enemy's  ootposts  and  detached  corps; 
aad>  by  oceupying  thedifBcult  country 
between  Jerusalem  and  Damsscus, 
prevent  them  from  advancing  upon 
Egypt  at  least  till  the  following  spring 
«-«n  interval  which  would  have  afford- 
ed time  for  the  return  of  a  powerful 
squadron  which  Kantuh-Gbauri  had 
dispatohedy  before  the  Turkish  inva- 
sion, to  cruise  io  the  Indian  seas  against 
the  Portugoesoy  and  on  board  which 
were  4000  choice  troops  ;  and  which 
woidd  also  have  enabled  Shah  Ismail, 
who  had  promised  his  co-operation 
against  the  common  foe,  to  collect  the 
forces  of  his  kingdom,  and  pour  them 
into  Syria  on  the  rear  of  the  Ottomans. 
Bat  the  news  of  the  rout  at  Gaaa, 
elosely  followed  by  the  intelligence 
that  the  whole  Turkish  army  was  ac- 
tnally  in  full  march  for  Egypt,  discon- 
eerted  all  these  plans.  The  immi- 
iwnoe  and  extremity  of  the  danger 
•oold  no  longer  be  disguised,  and  the 
Saltan  prepiured  in  haste  to  meet  the 
hnpendtog  storm.  All  the  Mamlukes 
in  Upper  Egypt  were  summoned  to 
the  capital;  and  the  young  slaves 
whose  noviciate  In  arms  was  not  yet 
completed,  were  assiduously  exercised  * 
to  enable  them  to  bear  a  part  in  the  com- 
ing straggle :  while  the  Arab  sheikhs 
of  Egjrpt  were  confirmed  in  their  fide- 
lity by  largesses  and  promises,  and 
sent  Ibrwara  with  their  wild  followers 
to  harass  .the  advance  of  the  invaders. 
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Stimulated  by  the  offer  of  a  pieee  of 
gold  for  every  Turkuh  head  sent  to 
Cairo,  these  fierce  auxiliaries  hung  like 
wolves  on  the  track  of  the  Ottomans, 
whose  ranks  they  galled  with  incessant 
clouds  of  missiles,  while  the  fleetnesa 
of  their  desert  coursers  quickly  carried 
them  beyond  the  reach  of  pursqit. 
Their  numlwrsand  audacity  increased 
as  the  Turks  penetrated  farther  into 
the  country;  and  on  one  occasion  the  r 
assailed  the  line  of  march  with  such 
determination,  that  the  begleribeg  of 
RoumeKa,  who  eemmanded  the  divi- 
sion nearest  the  imperial  tents,  think- 
ing a  general  action  inevitable,  order* 
ed  the  equerrlea  to  ca^rison  a  battle- 
charger  lor  the  sultan ;  but  so  vehe- 
meotty  was  the  choler  of  Selim  excited 
on  learning  the  real  amoontof  danger* 
that  the  unfortunate  pasha  was  sum- 
marily consigned  to  the  executioner 
for  this  well-meant  but  officious  inter- 
fevence.  Still,  in  spite  of  all  obstacles* 
the  Ottomans  pressed  onwards  with 
unabated  energy ;  a  three  days'  rain* 
which  saturated  and  renderedstable  the 
shifting  sands,  facilitated  their  passage 
of  the  desert ;  the  open  country  was 
rapidly  traversed;  and  on  the  2l8t 
January  1517,  the  proud  CbVy  of  Ftc- 
torf  t  saw,  for  the  first  time  since  the 
Fatimiie  dynasty  had  been  overthrown 
by  the  Ayubites,  the  wide  plains  before 
her  suburbs  darkened  by  the  tents  of 
a  hostile  army. 

The  dawn  of  the  following  morning 
(the  last  day  of  the  Mohammedan 
year  922)  saw  the  two  armies  opposed 
between  the  villages  of  Matarea  and 
Rodanfyah,  six  miles  from  the  capital. 
Convinced  at  length  by  fatal  experi- 
ence of  the  irresistible  efficacy  of  ar- 
tillery, Touman-Bey  had  procured^ 
either  from  the  Venetians  or  the  Rho- 
dian  knights,  a  number  of  heavy  guns, 
which  he  had  placed  in  battery  In 
front  of  hu  position ;  and  had  further 
i^rengthened  his  line  by  digging  pita 
and  trenches,  concealed  by  a  slight 
covering  of  earth,  across  the  road  by 
which  he  expected  the  Ottomans  to 


*  In  the  Travelf  of  Martin  Baomgarten  (book  i.  chap,  xxi.),  who  Tisiied  Bgjrpt  la 
1507,  we  find  a  long  and  cwioas  detail  of  tha  martial  exercises  of  the  Mamlukes,  and 
their  manrelloiu  dexterity  in  the  management  of  the  Hone  and  the  bow,  which  he  saw 
•sJubited  in  the  presence  of  the  sultan  and  the  caliph,  for  the  entertainment  of  an  Otto- 
man ambassador.— CAurcAiK'j  ColUciion  of  Voyage*,  1.  444. 

t  Al-Kabirah  Uh$  VictorioHs)  was  the  name  given  to  the  new  metropolis  of  Egypt 
by  its  founder,  Jawhar-al-Rhayed,  who  built  it  by  command  of  the  Fatimite  oaliph 
Idoess  Ledinillab,  A*J).  968 :  the  European  name,  Caire,  is  corrupted  from  this. 
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advance.  Bat  Selim^  forewarned  of 
these  preparations  by  some  deserters, 
(or,  as  some  accounts  state,  by  the 
treason  of  Ghazali,)  altered  his  route: 
and,  marchiog  with  great  part  of  his 
forces  round  the  long  hill  of  Mokat- 
tam,  assaulted  the  Mamluke  encamp- 
ment in  flank  and  rear--a  manoeuvre 
which  rendered  the  Egyptian  cannon 
useless,  as>  being  unprovided  with 
wheel  carriages,  the  guns  could  not 
be  moved  from  place  to  place  in  the 
heat  of  action .  But  though  thus  taken 
at  advantage,  and  overborne  by  the 
superior  numbers  and  artillery  of  their 
opponents,  the  Circassian  chivalry 
worthily  supported,  in  this  last  strug- 
gle  for  independence  and  empire,  the 
ancient  renown  of  their  arms :  and 
the  battle  continued  to  rage  with  un* 
diminished  obstinacy  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  day.  Contrary  to  the 
usage  of  the  Ottoman  monarchs,  who 
ordinarily  contented  themselves  with 
discharging  the  duties  of  a  general 
without  personally  engaging  in  the 
mel^e,  the  Mamluke  sultans  frequent- 
ly fought  on  horseback  at  the  head  of 
their  household  troops: — and  Tou- 
man-  Bey,  who  stood  unequalled  among 
the  cavaliers  of  his  host,  both  in  mar- 
tial daring  and  dexterity  in  arms,  con- 
tinually traversed  the  field  at  the  head 
of  a  select  corps,  sheathed  in  full 
armour,  with  whom  he  carried  havoc 
through  the  Ottoman  ranks.  At  one 
time  the  impetuosity  of  his  onset  broke 
and  drove  from  their  ground  the  Eu- 
ropean troops  who  held  Che  first  battle 
of  the  Turks,  and  who  had  never  be- 
fore been  known  to  yield : — and  know, 
ing  that  the  Sultan  was  posted  in 
the  second  line,  he  still  pushed  on- 
wards with  undaunted  ardour,  hoping 
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to  engage  the  Ottoman  emperor  hand 
to  hand,  and  terminate  the  war  at  a 
single  stroke.  The  fall  of  Selim,  on 
a  remote  battle-field,  would  have  en« 
tailed  immediate  panie  and  destmc* 
tion  on  his  army,  and  might  probably 
in  its  consequences  have  changed  the 
future  history  of  the  East ;— but  the 
Mamlut^e  champion,  misled  by  the 
glittering  cortege  which  surrounded 
the  grand' vizir,  directed  his  career 
against  Sinan-Pasha,  whom  he  en- 
countered with  lance  in  rest,*  and  bore 
from  his  saddle  mortally  wounded ;  t 
two  other  Turkish  leaders  of  note 
were  transpierced  at  the  the  same  in- 
stant by  the  weapons  of  Koord-Bey 
and  Alem-Bey ;  and  before  die  suite 
of  the  fallen  vizir  had  recovered  from 
the  panic  into  which  they  had  been 
thrown  by  the  suddenness  and  fury  of 
the  assault,  the  three  Mamluke  he- 
roes had  again  forced  their  way 
through  the  surrounding  Turks,  and 
rejoined  their  own  party  in  triumph. 
But  all  the  exertions  of  individual 
prowess  were  inadequate  to  withstand 
the  numbers  and  tactics  of  the  Otto- 
mans, whose  line  continued  gradually 
to  gain  ground,  till  at  the  close  of  the 
day,  the  Anatolian  cavalry,  which 
had  hitherto  been  held  in  reserve,  was 
brought  into  the  field,  fresh  and  vi- 
gorous, under  the  orders  of  Mustapha- 
Pasha,  and  poured  charge  after 
charge  on  the  exhausted  and  dimi* 
nish^  array  of  the  Egyptians.  But» 
though  hemmed  in  on  both  flanks, 
and  raked  in  all  directions  by  the  fire 
of  the  Turkish  fieldpieces,  <<  before 
which "  (says  Saad-ed-deeo)  "  the 
Circassians  fell  as  over-ripe  com 
sheds  its  grain  before  a  fierce  wind," 
the  Arabs  and  Mamlukes  constantly 


*  Both  the  Mamlukes  and  Tnrki  at  this  period  appear  to  have  used  the  lance  by 
coaching  it  under  the  arm,  and  charging  with  it  thus  levelled,  like  the  knighls  of  En- 
rope  ;  but  it  was  never  a  favourite  weapon  with  the  Osmanlis,  whose  chief  dependence 
was  on  the  sabre.  By  the  Persians,  on  the  contrary,  the  spear  was  wielded  overhomdy 
like  that  employed  (parvis  componere  magna  1)  by  modern  Anglo-Indian  hog-hanten» 
as  appears  from  the  description  of  Knolles : — "  The  Persian  horsemen,  wearing  their 
pouldrons  and  gauntlets,  and  bearing  staves  of  good  ash,  armed  at  both  ends,  fight  with 
them  as  occasion  serveth  at  the  halfe  staffs,  after  the  manner  of  the  Numidians,  and 
with  doubling  and  redoubling  their  often  thrusts  from  on  high,  doe  easily  wound  or 
kill  the  unarmed  Turks,  with  their  horses :  whereas  the  Turkish  horsemen,  after  the 
msnner  of  the  Graeciaos,  couching  their  staves  in  their  rests,  doe  at  the  first  course 
most  commonly  breake  the  same,  being  made  of  light  and  brittle  firre,  and  so  prcsentfy 
come  to  their  scimitars  or  horsemen's  maces." 

f  The  circumstances  attending  the  fall  of  the  vizir  Sinan  by  the  hand  of  the  Bgyp- 
tian  sultan,  are  narrated  by  the  historiographer  of  Saad-ed-deen  on  the  authority  of  bis 
father  Hassan-Jan,  who  attended  Selim  in  his  Egyptian  expedition. 
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serried  afresh  their  crushed  and  shaU 
tered  ranks,  and  forming  themselves 
into  a  closo  phalanx,  repulsed  with 
indomitable  gallantry  the  repeated 
charges  of  the  janissaries^  till  the  scene 
of  slaughter  was  closed  by  the  ap- 
proach of  night.  The  narrow  plain 
of  Rodaniyah  was  choked  by  the 
corpses  of  5000  Mamlukes,  and  20,000 
Arabs  and  auziliaries^  the  victims  of 
this  bloody  day;  and  Touman-Bey, 
withdrawing  the  wreck  of  his  gallant 
army  under  cover  of  the  night,  re- 
treated to  a  fresh  position  between 
Cairo  and  the  Nile.  The  wounded, 
among  whom  were  Alem-Bey*  and 
Bidon,  another  redoubted  leader,  were 
abandoned  to  the  mercy  of  Selim :  but 
they  were  all  ruthlessly  dispatched  by 
his  order,  and  their  heads  added  to  the 
piles  already  erected  as  trophies  of  the 
victory.  The  remains  of  the  slain 
grand-vizir  were  interred  with  the 
honours  due  to  a  martyr  on  the  spot 
where  he  had  fallen ;  and  a  stately 
tomb  was  reared  to  his  memory  by 
command  of  Selim,  who  superintend- 
ed in  person  the  obsequies  of  his  faith- 
ful minister*  and  was  often  heard  in 
after  days  to  exclaim — «•  What  avail- 
eth  it  me  that  I  am  master  of  Egypt, 
when  I  have  lost  him  whose  counsels 
were  as  precious  to  me  as  were  those 
of  Yusef  (Joseph)  to  Pharaoh  I " 

The  Mamlukes  had  withdrawn  all 
their  forces  from  Cairo  before  the  en- 
gagement at  Rodaniyah :  and  as  the 
city  was  without  walls  or  defences  of 
any  kind,  it  was  occupied  without  op- 
position, three  days  after  the  battle, 
by  a  Turkish  detachment,  t  But  this 
short  interval  had  been  diligently  em- 
ployed by  Touman-Bey,  in  his  new 
camp,  in  re-organizing  his  forces  for  a 
last  effort  to  retrieve  his  fallen  for-. 
tunes:  8000  Nubian  slaves,  the  at- 
tendants of  the  remaining  Mamlukes, 
were  equipped  and  enrolled  as  auxili- 
aries : — and  even  the  sons  of  Circas- 
sians were  summoned  to  share  in  the 
conflict— a  measure  indicated  by  all 
the  oriental  historians  as  an  extreme 
expedient,  since  (in  accordance  with 
the  strange  rules  of  the^  Mamluke 
body,  noticed  in  the  previous  chapter) 
this  class  had  hitherto  been  invariably 


held  unworthy  to  appear  in  arms  by 
the  side  of  their  fathers.  Thus 
strengthened,  the  Egyptians  boldly 
resumed  the  offensive ;  and  on  the 
night  of  the  29th  January,  the  gar- 
rison of  Cairo  was  surprised  and  put 
to  the  sword  by  a  strong  force  headed 
by  Touman  in  person,  which  had  pene- 
trated silently  into  the  city  by  by- 
paths:— an  attack  was  made  at  the 
same  time  on  the  Ottoman  camp,  which 
had  been  removed  to  Boulak ;  but  the 
Turks  had  been  apprized  of  the  medi- 
tated attempt ;  and  the  assailants,  re- 
pulsed with  loss,  rejoined  their  com- 
rades in  the  recovered  city,  which 
they  proceeded  to  put  in  the  best  state 
of  defence  which  the  circumstances 
admitted.  The  principal  street  lead- 
ing to  the  citadel,  through  which  alono 
artillery  could  be  brought  up,  was 
fortified  at  various  points  with  pali- 
sades and  trenches ;  the  houses  which 
overhung  the  other  passages  were  fill- 
ed with  troops,  and  loopholed  for 
archery :  and  thus»  hastily  intrench- 
ed, they  resolved  to  abide  the  shock 
of  their  antagonists. 

The  recapture  of  Cairo  was  heard 
with  rage  and  dismay  by  Selim,  who 
foresaw  that,  if  the  Mamlukes  suc- 
ceeded in  holding  him  at  bay  before 
the  city,  they  might  protract  the  war 
till  the  arrival  of  the  expected  succours 
from  their  allies  enabled  them  to  take 
the  field  in  force  against  his  diminish- 
ed and  exhausted  army ;  while,  as  Alex- 
andria and  the  other  sea-coast  towns 
were  still  held  by  the  Egyptian  go- 
vernors, he  could  receive  no  reinforce- 
mcnts  or  supplies  from  his  fleet,  ex** 
cept  by  the  circuitous  and  hazardous 
route  of  Syria,  which  might  at  any 
time  be  intercepted  by  an  insurrection 
of  the  Arabs.  It  was  therefore  de- 
termined to  carry  the  capital  by  storm, 
at  whatever  cost ;  and  three  columns 
of  thorite  of  the  army,  commanded 
respectively  by  the  Aga  of  the  Janis- 
saries, the  Anadoli-Valessi  Mustapha- 
Pasha,  and  Ferhad,  the  alemdar  or 
grand  standard-bearer  of  the  empire, 
were  directed  against  different  points 
of  attack.  The  barricades  in  the  wid- 
est street  were  assaulted  in  front  by 
the  janissaries    and  field    artillery: 


*  Other  accoants  state  that  Alem  escaped  from  the  field,  and  died  of  bis  wouii<f  s 
acme  time  after  at  Bahnasa. 

f  The  various  accoants  of  these  transactions  are  extremely  contradictory  and  perplex- 
ing :  and  some  writers  even  omit  all  notice  of  this  first  occupation  of  Cairo. 
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vbile  the  cavalry  and  light  troops 
stroTO  to  ejQPect  an  entrance  through 
the  narrow  lanes  on  each  fride^  so  as 
to  emerge  on  the  flaoka  of  the  defend- 
ers. But  the  multiplieity  and  intri- 
cacy of  these  $ooks  or  alleys>  some  of 
which  would  scarcely  admit  two  men 
abreast,*  bewildered  and  divided  the 
Turks,  whose  numbers  and  discipline 
availed  them  nothing  when  they  were 
entangled  in  these  narrow  passages, 
and  opposed  by  the  dismonnted  Mam- 
lukes,  whose  knowledge  of  the  local- 
ity, and  skill  in  the  use  of  the  scime- 
tar,  gave  them  a  fearful  advantage  In 
close  fight%  A  terrible  carnage  en* 
aued :  <*  the  dust,"  (according  to  the 
relation  of  a  Turkish  writer.)  *'  which 
rose  in  dense  clouds  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  conflict,  was  laid  by  the 
blood  with  which  the  ground  was  over^ 
flowed  :**— the  foremost  of  the  janis* 
sariea,  repulsed  sword  in  hand  from 
the  barriers  in  the  main  entrance,  and 
pressed  onward  by  the  throng  of  their 
comrades  in  the  rear,  were  hurled  in- 
to the  deep  trendies  which  had  been 
dug  across  their  route,  and  impaled  on 
the  palisades  with  which  they  were 
beset: — those  in  the  by-lanea  were 
overwhelmed  with  stones,  darts,  and 
missiles  of  every  description,  showered 
down  on  them  from  the  fiat  terrace* 
roofs  and  projecting  balconies  of  the 
houses :  till  after  three  days  of  inces^ 
sant  fighting,  from  lane  to  lane  and 
house  to  house,  SeUm,  seeing  hia 
troops  foiled  at  every  point  by  the 
desperate  intrepidity  of  the  garrison, 
ordered  the  city  to  be  fired  in  several 
places.  <'0n  this"  (says  the  Turk- 
ish  historian  Saad-ed-deen)  **  the  Cir- 
cassians, fearing  tlie  destruction  of 
their  families  and  possessions,  held  up 
their  hands,  and  began  to  cry  Aman, 
AmSnT^ — but  the  wind,  suddenly 
changing,  blew  the  smoke  and  flames 
against  the  Turks;  and  tbejanissaries^ 
fearful  of  being  surrounded  by  the 
fire,  were  compelled  to  use  all  their 
efforts  to  extinguish  the  eonflagratioo  t 
while  the  Marolukes,  re- animated  by 
this  incident,  renewed  the  attack  with 
such  fury,  that  the  enemy  again  gave 
ground,  abandoning  several  of  their 
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cannon ;  and  Selim,  faopeleaa  of  au^* 
eeas,  ordered  a  retreat  Bat  at  tbia 
eiitical  juncture,  a  cry  of  alarm  aroM 
in  the  rear  of  the  Egyptian  de&neea. 
Mustapha-Pasba  had  made  hia  way 
into  the  opposite  quarter  of  the  city 
with  the  Asiatic  troops,  and  was  on 
the  point  of  possessing  liimself  of  the 
horses,  which  were  hdd  ready  in  the 
great  square  by  the  slaves,  to  enanre 
the  escape  of  their  masters  in  case  of 
the  worst;-— and  the  Mamlakes» 
panic-stricken  at  the  prospeet  of  hav- 
ing their  retreat  out  off»  abandoned- 
their  intrenchments,  and  dispersed  to 
seek  safety  in  flight.  The  Sultan, 
putting  himself  at  the  bead  of  the 
remnant  of  his  household  troops,  out 
his  way  through  the  opposii^  masses 
to  the  open  country,  and  was  foUowed 
by  ^l  who  succeeded  in  reaching 
their  horses;  the  remainder. sought 
ahdter  and  concealment  among  their 
adherents  in  the  obscure  quarters  of 
the  town,  excepting  a  few  of  the  most 
determined,  who  threw  thenuelves  in- 
to a  strong  mosque,  and  held  out  till 
they  obtained  terms  of  eapitulatson. 
All  resistance  now  ceased ;  and  the 
military  posts  were  occupied  by  the 
Ottomans : — but  it  was  not  till  twelve 
days  after  the  flight  of  Touman- 
Bey  that  Selira  quitted  the  camp  at 
Boulak,  and  repaired  in  prooesnoSr 
preceded  by  the  imperial  horae-tails 
and  the  nmkarakM  or  kctUe-dmrns,  to 
the  Castle  of  the  Mtnmiaiih  or  eitadel 
of  Cairo,  where  he  held  a  grand  diwrn 
of  victory,  and  reeeivcd  the  submissioo 
of  Ghaaaliand  other  Cireasaian  chielsf 
who  had  made  terms  with  the  oon* 
qneror  after  the  fall  of  the  capital. 

But  though  the  kkotbah  was  now 
recited  in  all  the  mosques  in  the  nam* 
of  the  Osmanli  monarch,  he  felt  far 
from  secure  while  nnmbers  of  the 
vanquished  lords  of  the  soil  still  lark- 
ed in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  afford* 
ed  a  nucleus  for  the  hopes  of  their  de- 
pendents and  partisans;  and  by  the 
advice  of  the  traitor  Khayer-Bey,  a 
firman  was  published,  offering  an  aaa» 
nesty  to  all  who  voluntarily  gpavn 
themselves  up,  and  denouncing  ven-> 
geance  against  such  of  the  inhabitants 


*  "  These  streets  give  more  the  idea  of  private  passages  in  a  koaie,  till  you  are 
sndeceiTed  by  meedng  people  on  horsebadi,  and  by  their  interminablv  extent  and 
Iab}rtnthic  properties.  Many  are  not  much  above  a  yard  wide,  few  more  than  sht  or 
eight  feet."— Mr  Ramsay's  Journal  in  Lord  Lindsays  LHtsrs,  i.  41. — Repre- 
sentations of  these  streets  are  given  in  Lane's  Modsrn  Egyptians,  U  6.,  and  ii.  9« 
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u  oontiniied  to  barbour  Ihem.  Eight 
hundred  Mamlukea  surrendered  them- 
selves on  the  faith  of  these  promises, 
or  were  delivered  np  hy  the  citizens ; 
bat  faith  and  mercy  were  alike  un- 
known to  the  ruthless  policy  of  S^im : 
the  whole  number,  ezeeptiog  a  few 
who  took  service  with  the  Turks, 
were  decapitated  in  the  great  square 
of  Romellah  in  the  presence  of  the  as- 
sembled army : — and  this  perfidious 
execution  was  followed  by  a  general 
massacre  of  those  favourable  to  the 
late  rule,  whose  possessions  were  re« 
signed  as  a  booty  to  the  Turkish  sol* 
diers.*  Among  the  Mamluke  leaders 
who  fell  victims  on  this  occasion  was 
Moghol^Bey,  the  luckless  envoy  sent 
by  Kanstth  to  the  camp  of  Selim  at 
Aintab — and  his  fate  was  shared  by 
the  valiant  Koord-Bey,  whose  gaU 
lantry,  liberality,  and  eloquence,  long 

S reserved  his  fame  in  the  popular  tra< 
itions  of  Egypt  as  the  flower  of  Cir- 
cassian chivalry.  The  place  of  his 
retreat  had  been  so  well  chosen,  as 
to  baffle  all  the  researches  of  the 
Turkish  embsaries,  till  Selim,  soliei- 
tons  to  get  this  redoubted  chieftain 
into  his  power,  conveyed  to  him, 
through  one  of  bis  confidants,  a  writ* 
ten  assuranee  of  security  under  his 
own  hand,  together  with  the.  copy  of 
the  Koran,  on  which  he  had  sworn  to 
^are  his  life.  The  sancdty  of  these 
pledges  disarmed  the  apprehensions 
of  Koord-Bey,  and  he  presented  him- 
self at  Uie  levee  of  the  victor,  who 
surveyed  with  admiration  the  noble 
form  and  features  for  whieh  the  Cir- 
cassian hero  stood  unrivalled  even 
among  his  own  countrymen^  and  after 
complimenting  him  on  his  prowess, 
invited  him  to  range  himself  under 
his  banner.  But  this  offer  was  re- 
jected with  soom  by  the  undaunted 
Mamlnke,  who  launched  forth  into  an 
animated  eulogium  on  the  valorous 
achievements  of  his  former  comrades, 
5<  before  whose  weaponst*'  (he  conti- 
nued) **  O  son  of  Bay ezid- Khan!  both 
the  cowardly  engines  which  kill  at  a 
distance,^ and  to  which  alone  thy  tri- 
umphs are  due,  and  the  treason  of  the 
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caitiff  whom  I  see  standing  by  tigr 
throne/' (Kbayer- Bey,)  **  would  have 
been  alike  powerless,  had  not  the  im- 
mutable course  of  destiny  decreed  that 
the  rule  of  the  Bordjites  in  Egypt 
should  cease,  as  that  of  the  Caliphs 
and  the  Ayubites  had  done  in  the 
days  of  oldf  and  as  thy  own  sway, 
sooner  or  later,  will  assuredly  crumble 
to  dust  when  the  Written  Hour  shall 
arrive.'* — '<  Hast  thou  not  heard," 
replied  Selim,  exasperated  at  the  au- 
dacity of  this  language,  "  that  respect 
is  due  to  the  presence  of  kings  ?  and 
is  it  thus  that  thou,  a  slave  and  a  nrU 
soner,  darest  to  address  a  sultan  ?^'..^ 
*'  I  am  no  prisoner,*'  retorted  Koord* 
Bey — **  I  stand  here,  free  and  se^ 
cure^^under  the  shadow  of  thine  own 
oath  and  thy  Koran :  and  if  I  have 
been  bought  and  sold  like  the  rest  of 
the  Mamlukes,  what  were  thy  ances- 
tors but  slaves,  sprung  from  the  dust 
under  the  feet  of  the  mighty  SeUooks^ 
who  were  truly  sultans  of  the  Turks* 
and  held  the  princes  of  the  East  and  the 
West  as  the  vassals  of  their  stirrup  ?  '* 
-—This  second  sarcasm  inflamed  th« 
anger  of  Selim  beyond  all  bounds, 
and,  beckoning  to  an  executioner,  be 
again  addressed  the  Bey — "  I  eonn« 
sel  thee  to  beware,  lest  thou  looseD 
by  thy  untoward  words  the  bond  of 
the  oath  which  protects  thee  I  '*•—''  I 
will  counsel  thee  in  return,"  was  the 
fearless  answer — *'  my  head  wiU  be 
little  gain  to  thee,  and  little  loss  to  my 
own  sultan,  whose  trust  is  in  Allah 
alone  I — let  the  headsnutn  rather  do  his 
work  on  Kbayer-Bey,  and  so  dialt 
thou  escape  the  punishment  which 
awaits  in  the  next  world  those  who 
foster  one  faithless  to  his  bread  and 
salt,  and  thus  become  partakers  in  bis 
guilt."  His  words  were  interrupted 
by  the  impatient  wrath  of  Selim,  whe 
signed  with  his  hand  to  the  capidji, 
and  the  head  of  the  bravest  of  the 
Mamlukes  rolled  on  the  floor  of  the 
council-chamber,  at  the  feet  of  the 
traitor  whom  he  had  denounced  with 
his  last  breath. 

While  the  halls  and  palaces  of  Cairo 
were  thus  reeking  with  the  blood  of 


*  Thf  nomlMr  of  tboM  who  perished  is  variously  iUted  at  firom  10,000  to  30,000: 
Von  Hammer  •▼•n  raises  it,  on  the  anihority  of  a  Turkish  writer,  to  the  ineredible 
aimmot  of  60,000  1  The  order  of  time,  in  all  the  events  subeequent  to  the  capture 
of  Cairo,  diflen  coniiderably  in.  the  Tsrions  aecennts :  aad  some  writers  ptaee  this 
slaughter  after  the  death  of  Touman-Bey. 
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their  late  possessors,  the  nnfortunate 
Touman- Bey,  with  the  dimiaished  and 
dispirited  band  who  still  adhered  to 
luin»  took  refugee  at  Djizeh  on  the 
further  bank  of  the  Nile,  where  he  kept 
up  a  correspondence  with  his  partizans 
in  the  capital,  and  negotiated  with 
the  sheikhs  of  the  Hawareh  tribes  for 
aid.  His  promises,  with  the  terror 
which  the  cruelties  of  the  Ottomans 
had  inspired,  attracted  to  his  standard 
several  thousands  of  these  warlike 
Arabs ;  and  his  forces  receired  daily 
augmentations,  while  the  Turks  were 
deterred  from  attacking  him  by  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  a  sufficient 
number  of  boats  to  attempt  the  passage 
of  the  river  in  face  of  an  enemy.  At 
length,  however,  a  flotilla  was  equip- 
ped, carrying  a  strong  force  of  troops 
and  artillery  under  the  command  of 
the  Kiashefs*  Abu-Hamzah  and  Jan- 
nem-al-Seifl,  two  renegade  Mamloke 
chiefs,  who  had  volunteered  to  give 
proof  of  their  zeal  in  their  new  alle- 
giance by  accepting  the  conduct  of  this 
hazardous  enterprise.  A  host  of  Arabs 
and  Mamlukes  disputed  their  landing; 
the  former  were  dispersed  by  the  first 
disoharge  of  the  artillery,  the  effects 
of  which  they  had  never  experienced ; 
but  the  Circassians,  fighting  with  the 
energy  of  despair,  and  exasperated  by 
the  sight  of  their  traitorous  comrades 
in  the  front  rank  of  the  enemy,  poured 
down  on  them  with  such  fury  that 
their  order  was  broken  at  the  first 
onset,  and  the  combatants  on  both 
sides  became  mingled,  horse  and  foot, 
in  one  indiscriminate  mcIee,  in  which 
the  ihdividual  address  of  the  Mam- 
lukes easily  prevailed  over  antagonists 
whose  chief  reliance  was  on  their 
musketry  and  discipline.  The  Arabs, 
on  perceiving  the  confusion  of  their 
foes,  returned  to  the  charge,  and  the 
Osmanlis  were  falling  fast  under  the 
scimitars  of  the  Egyptians,  when  Jan- 
nem-al-Seifi,  recognizing  in  the  thick- 
est of  the  fray  the  person  of  Dowlat- 
Bey,   a   chief  with   whom   be   had 
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formerly  been  at  feud,  spurred  his 
horse  through  the  press  towards  his 
enemy,  and  with  a  loud  cry  defied 
him  to  combat.  The  challenge  was 
promptly  accepted,  but  the  lance  of 
the  renegade  shivered  in  the  encounter 
against  the  armour  of  the  Bey:*~ 
Jannem-al-Seifi  was  wounded  and 
unhorsed ;  and  the  fall  of  their  leader 
decided  the  route  of  the  Ottomans,  who 
fled  in  confusion  to  their  boats,  bear- 
ing with  them  their  dbabled  chief* 
But  many  of  their  vessels  were  already 
in  possession  of  the  victors,  who  em- 
barked on  the  Nile  in  pursuit  of  the 
fugitives,  while  those  whose  retreat 
was  intercepted,  were  cut  down  with- 
out mercy  on  the  bank.  The  son 
of  the  Tartar  Khan  (brother-in-law 
to  Seiim)  boldly  plunged  into  the 
stream  with  the  fearless  horsemen  of 
his  own  naUon,  and  succeeded  in  sur- 
mounting the  current  and  reaching 
the  opposite  shore — the  remainder 
who  escaped,  committing  their  boats 
to  the  stream,  hurried  their  flight  till 
they  attained  the  outposts  of  the  main 
army. 

This  disaster,  which  cost  Selim 
6000  of  his  best  troops,  taught  him 
that  neither  the  spirit  nor  the  prowess 
of  the  Mamlukes  were  yet  broken  by 
their  previous  reverses :  and  he  viewed 
with  disquietude  and  alarm  the  pro- 
spect of  an  indefinitely  protracted  war- 
fare in  the  long  valley  of  the  Nile  and 
its  environing  deserts*  Triumphant 
as  his  arms  had  hitherto  been,  his 
army  was  sorely  diminished  in  num- 
bers by  the  conflicts  which  it  had  un- 
dergone; and  independent  of  the  dan- 
ger of  an  attack  on  his  rear,  or  an  in- 
vasion of  Syria  or  Anatolia  by  the 
Persians,  his  absence  from  Constan- 
tinople had  already  been  prolonged 
beyond  any  former  precedent,  and  the 
murmurs  of  the  janissaries  were  with 
difficulty  repressed  by  their  officers. 
The  question  of  a  renewed  attempt  at 
negotiation  was  accordingly  proponnd* 
ed  in  full  divan  ;  and  though  vehe- 


*  The  KiiBhefs  were  governors  of  districts  subordinate  to  the  Beys,  to  whom  they 
bore  the  same  relation  in  the  Mamluke  scale  of  precedence  which  the  Turkish  sand- 
jak-beys  do  to  the  pashas.  Von  Hammer  strangely  renders  the  name  Jannem-Seifi, 
**Afy$ouH  my  sword/  " — thus  making  it  a  hybrid  mixture  of  Turkish  and  Arabic:— but 
the  addition  of  Seifl  merely  implies  that  he  bad  been  a  Mamluke  of  Kansuh-Ghauri, 
one  of  whose  mimerous  titles  was  Seif-ed.deen, "  Sward  of  the  FatVA."— (  Vide  Note  in 
p.  35  of  the  January  No.)  Tercier  (Mem.  de  I'Aeademie  des  Inscriptions,  zzi.  568) 
represents  him  as  perishing  in  this  enoountsr,  but  erroneously,  as  he  was  subsequently 
made  sandjak  of  Bahnasa  by  Selim. 
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mentlj  opposed  by  Kbayer-Bey>  who 
had  every  thing  to  fear  in  the  event 
of  the  Circassian  power  remaining 
erects  was  carried  in  the  affirmati?e 
by  the  influence  of  the  new  grand- vi» 
sir  Yuntt8-Pasha»  who  had  from  the 
first  protested  against  the  campaiga 
in  Egypt  as  a  rash  and  bootless  expe- 
dition. Twa  military  officers  and  the 
newly  appointed  cadbi  of  Cairo  ac- 
cordingly sot  forward/  attended  by 
500  horse  to  guard  them  against  the 
desert  Arabs,  as  the  bearers  of  oVer- 
tures  to  Tonman-Bey,  who  was  of- 
fered the  government  of  Egypt  for 
life»  with  investiture  as  a  feudatory 
prince  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  on 
condition  of  his  acknowledging  the 
sovereignty  of  Selim,  striking  the  coin 
and  reading  the  khotbah  in  bis  name, 
and  surrendering  Alexandria  to  the 
Turks.  But  these  moderate  propo- 
sitions were  destined  never  to  reach 
the  ear  of  the  Egyptian  sultan ;  a  body 
of  Mamlukes,  infuriated  by  the  recent 
massacres  at  Cairo,  or  (as  a  Turkish 
writer  states)  mistaking  the  formida- 
ble escort  of  the  ambassadors  for  a  mi- 
litary demonstration,  waylaid  them  at 
Meit-Khassim,  and  cut  off  the  whole 
party.  A  Mamluke  chief,  named 
Khoshkhadem,  in  the  Turkish  service^ 
who  ventured  in  spite  of  this  warning 
to  undertake  a  second  mission,  escap- 
ed a  similar  fate  only  by  the  fleetness 
of  bis  horse ;  and  Selim,  swearing  by 
the  Koran  that  he  would  avenge  these 
affronts  by  the  extermination  of  the 
Circassians,  left  a  strong  garrison  in 
Cairo  under  the  command  of  the 
grand- vizir,  and  moved  forward  with 
aU  his  remaining  force  to  crush  the 
enemy  at  a  blow. 

On  the  approach  of  the  Ottoman 
legions,  Toumau-Boy,  whose  little 
army  (though  now  strengthened  by 
the  addition  of  the  garrisons  wliich  had 
been  called  in  from  Alexandria  and 
the  coast)  was  inadequate  to  cope 
with  their  numbers  in  toe  field,  drew 
off  towards   the  Pyramids,  leaving 
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Shadi,  the  bravest  and  most  loyal  of 
the  Beys  who  still  adhered  to  bis  cause, 
to  watch  their  march  with  a  select 
body  of  Arabs  and  Mamlukes,  and,  if 
possible,  to  intercept  their  communis 
cation  with  the  river  t  in  their  rear> 
through  which  they  drew  their  sup- 
plies from  the  magazines  at  Cairo. 
But  (in  the  words  of  an  Oriental  pro- 
verb) <^  as  the  fall  of  a  house  is  por- 
tended by  the  rending  of  the  walls,  so 
does  strife  precede  the  dissolution  of 
a  kingdom,"  the  jealousies  between 
the  Arab  emirs  and  the  Circassian 
chieftains,  which  had  been  with  diffi- 
culty controlled  by  the  presence  of 
the  Sultan,  broke  out  with  unrestrain- 
ed violence  in  the  corps  of  observation 
commanded  by  Shadi- Bey,  and  a  re- 
gular conflict  at  length  ensued  between 
the  Mamlukes  and  the  Ghazali  Arabs,  ^ 
a  powerful  desert  ^tiibe,  of  which' 
the  renegade  bey,  Jan-berdi,  had  be- 
come an  adopted  member  (as  implied 
by  his  surname)  by  the  ties  of  mar- 
riage and  hospitality.  In  the  midst 
of  this  scene  of  confusion  and  slaugh- 
ter, the  Turkish  army  was  descried 
advancing ;  and  the  Arabs,  worsted  by 
their  Manduke  antagonists,  fled  to- 
wards the  hostile  columns  for  protec- 
tion ;  but  their  purpose  was  miBunde&> 
stood  or  disregarded  by  the  Turks, 
and  pursuers  and  pursued  were  alike 
mown  down  by  a  murderous  fire,  till 
the  Mamlukes  abandoned  the  uneoual 
contest,  and  their  leader  hastened  to 
rejoin  the  Sultan  at  Daschour,  and  to 
communicate  the  defection  of  the  Arab 
auxiliaries.  The  Beys  hastily  assem- 
bled to  deliberate  on  this  alarming 
intelligence;  and  it  was  resolved  to 
attempt,  at  ail  hazards,  the  concilia- 
tion of  these  important  allies :  but  the 
Ghazali  emirs,  Ebn-Jemad  and  Sela- 
meh,  had  already  tendered,  through 
the  intervention  of  their  adoptive 
brother,  Jan-berdi,  their  submission 
to  the  conqueror;  and  tlieir  answer 
to  the  mission  from  Touman  was, 
**  Allah  forbid  that  we  should  again 


*  LeuocUvius  says  that  Touman-Bey  had  previously  sent  envoys  to  Sclim,  ofTeriog 
to  submit ;  but  this  is  mentioned  by  no  other  writer. 

f  It  does  not  very  dearly  appear  how  the  Turkish  army  was  transported  across  the 
Kile.  Paulua  Jovius  (lib.  xviii.)  describes  Selim  as  building  a  bridge  of  boats ;  and 
this  statement  has  been  copied  by  KnoUes  and  the  authors  of  the  ''  Universal  History,'' 
who  refer  to  this  occasion  the  adventurous  passage  of  the  river  by  the  sod  of  the  Tartar 
Khan ;  but  no  authority  for  this  can  be  gathered  from  Oriental  writers,  whose  nar- 
rative,  particuhurly  in  the  last  scenes  of  the  Egyptian  campaign,  it  is  often  dUBcult  to 
reconcile  with  the  European  accounts* 
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bear  arms  against  the  vietorions  Lord 
of  Egypt,  the  Padbbah  Selim-Kban  I " 
A  further  retreat  now  became  inevit* 
able,  and  the  indomitable  remnant  of 
the  CircaMiani  proceeded  to  take  poet 
at  Omdinar,  near  the  left  bank  of  the 
Nile»  where  they  determined  to  reiist 
to  the  uttermoat*  The  enemv  speed- 
Uy  appeared  on  all  sides,  and  a  suo- 
eessiou  of  desperate  skirmishes  ensued, 
which  occupied  nearly  the  whole  of 
March  1517*  The  achievements  of 
the  Mamlnke  champions,  in  this  deaths 
strng^e  of  their  splendour  and  power, 
are  described  by  Oriental  annalists  as 
liTalling  the  deeds  in  arms  ascribed 
to  Antar  and  the  other  heroes  of  the 
olden  time.  '<  When  Shadi  advanced 
to  the  combat,"  says  Ahmed-al-Ma^ 
balli,  (an  Arabic  author  quoted  by 
Tercier,)  «  the  strokes  of  the  sword 
and  mace  resonndod  like  the  blows  of 
the  hammer  on  the  anvil,  or  like 
horses  galloping  on  stony  ground." 
But  the  prowess  of  the  Sultan  himself 
was  pre-eminent  among  all  his  ioU 
lowers ;  and  wherever  he  turned  his 
rein,  the  boldest  of  the  Turkbh  cava- 
liers evaded  Ids  encounter.*  On  the 
side  of  the  Ottomans,  the  Ghaaali 
Arabs,  thirsting  for  vengeance  on 
their  former  lords,  were  foremost  in 
every  attack  ;  and  their  traitorous 
associate,  Jan-berdi,  who  bad  dis-* 
guised  himself  by  wearing  a  Bedoween 
garb  with  its  hooded  turban,  over  his 
mail,  signalised  himself  by  singly  en- 
gaging the  most  renowned  of  the  Cir« 
oassian  warriors.  Kait*Bey-alpRhabi, 
Kansnh-Koord,  and  Kilidj-Ali,  three 
of  their  best  and  bravest  chiefs,  had 
•acoessively  fallen  before  bis  assaults, 
when  the  Sultan  }iimself  spurred  for- 


ward,  and  called  on  the  unknowa 
champion  to  meet  him.  In  the  eareer 
which  followed,  Ghasali  was  over* 
thrown,  horse  and  man^  and  the  point 
of  his  adversary's  lance  was  alnady 
at  his  breast,  when,  ducovering  hia 
features,  he  exclaimed,  '*  In  the  name 
of  the  prophet,  and  for  the  sake  of 
the  mystery  of  our  sheikh, .  Abn« 
Sowoud-al-Jarlhi,  grant  me  merey  I" 
and  at  this  mosome  invocation  (for 
such  it  appears  to  have  been)  Touman* 
Bey  raised  bis  lance^  and  suffered 
hb  vanquished  enemy  to  mount  and 
escape,  t 

But  notwithstanding  the  galUntry 
of  their  defence,  the  ranks  of  tho 
Mamlukes  were  thinned  day  by  day 
in  the  contest  agunst  overwhriming 
numbers ;  and  no  tidings  of  the  ex- 
pected succours  from  Persia  reached 
them  in  their  extremity,  till  Selim, 
irritated  by  this  prolonged  and  desnl* 
tory  warfare,  summoned  the  Grand- 
Vizir,  and  Ayas,  the  aga  of  the  jan- 
nissaries,  to  join  him  with  the  greatest 
part  of  the  troops  which  had  iMcn  left 
at  Cairo.  The  arrival  of  these  rein* 
foreementa  decided  the  struggle ;  and 
the  ill-sUrred  Sultan  of  Egypt,  find- 
ing all  further  resistance  hopeless» 
plunged  into  the  desert  with  the  hand- 
ful of  followers  who  still  remained 
around  him,  and  wandered  for  several 
days  among  its  sandy  wastes,  nneertain 
whither  to  bend  hb  further  flight. 
In  the  remote  districts  of  Upper  Egypt 
and  Nubia,  he  might  have  found  a 
secure  and  inaecessible  asyltun  till  the 
retreat  of  the  Turks  enabled  bim  to 
attempt  the  reeovery  of  his  throne  and 
realm  i  **  but  it  was  written  in  the 
immutable  page  of  destiny  thai  the 


*  Toamsn-Bey  wm  alio  an  aeeompliftbed  poet ;  and  SohriK  has  preserved  a  KaMicMi, 
er  Arabic  ode  of  seventy-four  eouplctg,  oompowd  at  tbli  period,  ia  which  the  nnfcvr- 
tnnate  mooareh  hraseated  the  diiasteri  which  had  fallen  on  the  Mamluke  rvie,  and  the 
impending  min  of  their  dynasty. 

f  Von  Hammer,  who  Boiiees  this  characterittic  ineident,  seems  at  a  loss  to  ezplatai 
«<  the  mystery  of  our  sheikh,  AUo-Sowoud-al-Jarihi;".  but  this  pesaooage  is  nee* 
tioned  by  Lane  ^  Modern  Egyptians/'  ii.  274,)  as  having  been  **  a  very  famous  sainl, 
esteemed  the  most  holy  person  of  his  day ;  .  .  .  whose  tomb  ts  among  the  monads 
of  rabbish  on  the  sooth  of  Cairo;'*  and  the  cry  of  Ghsaali  was  doubtless  the  9ymbol 
or  private  token  of  some  religious  association  in  his  honour,  in  which  both  be  and  the 
sultan  had  been  initiated.  "  The  tenets,  rules,  and  ceremonies  of  the  durweeshes,  like 
those  of  the  froe-masons,  are  not  to  be  divulj^ed  to  the  uninitiated,"  (Ibid.  i.  312.) 
A  similar  interposition,  apparently  miraculous,  occurs  in  the  "  Arabian  Nights,"  as 
translated  by  the  same  author,  (ii.  262)  :->*'  And  a  Bedawee  took  his  spear,  and  was 
about  to  thrust  it  into  the  breast  of  AUa-ed-deen,  whereupon  AlU.ed-deen  said,  '  O 
thy  blessing,  O  my  lord  Abd^eUKadir^  O  Geelanee  !'  and  he  saw  a  liand  lum  away 
the  spear  from  his  breSst.** 


fortune  of  Makk-al-Athraf"  (a  tiOo 
of  Tonmaii-Bej)  «*  should  firil  before 
that  of  SeHiB-KhaD  s "  end  he  directed 
his  eoune  towaids  the  Deltif  with  the 
Tiew  of  seeking  shelter  from  Sheikh- 
Sefer  and  Haasan*al-IIehri>  two 
powerful  Arah  cbiefsy  whose  grati- 
tude he  had  desenred  by  releasing 
them  from  the  perpetual  imprisooment 
to  whieh  they  had  been  emidemoed 
by  Kansttb-Ghaurit  The  fugitives 
were  reeeived  with  every  exterior 
demonstration  of  respect;  and  Hassan- 
al-Mehri  conducted  them  to  a  deep 
and  hidden  vaUey*  accessible  only  by 
a  single  narrow  approach  between 
overhanging  rocks ;  but  this  apparent 
soUcitude  was  only  a  mask  for  medi- 
tated treachery ;  apd  on  the  approach 
of  Ferhad-Paaha^  who  was  scouring 
tlie  country  with  4000  horse^  the  per- 
fidious emir  hastened  to  acquaint  him 
with  the  retreat  of  the  sultan,  and  to 
conduct  the  Titfks  to  the  entrance  of 
the  defile.  Thus  surrounded  and  be- 
trayed»  Touman-Bey  resigned  himself 
to  his  fate,  and  presented  his  hands  to 
the  aga  of  the  janissaries,  who  bound 
them  across  hia  breast,*  and  led  the 
captive  monarch,  mounted  on  a  mule, 
to  the  Ottoman  encampment. 

When  the  ariival  of  the  royal  prl« 
eonerwaa  notified  to  Selim,  he  ex- 
claimed with  irrepressible  exultation, 
^'Maahallahl  now  is  Egypt  indeed 
eonqueredl*'  and  hb  triumph  wae 
completed  by  the  capture  of  Shadi- 
Bey»  who  had  been  given  up,  like  hia 
lord,  by  the  Arab  chief  on  whose  pro« 
tection  he  had  thrown  himself.  The 
entry  of  the  two  illustrious  captives 
was  edebrated  by  the  clangour  of 
martial  nrasie  and  repeated  salvos  ef 
artillery,  and  they  proceeded  through 
the  ranks  of  the  janissaries  to  the  pa* 
vilion  of  Selim,t  who,  after  an  interval 
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of  siknoe,  opened  the  conference  by 
demanding  of  Touman-Bey  whereforo 
he  had  violated  the  law  of  nations  by 
the  murder  of  the  Ottoman  ambassa- 
dors, and  had  so  long  persevered  in  a 
hopeless  resistance  to  the  Turkbh 
arras  ?  "  The  murder  of  thy  envoys/' 
replied  Touman,  '^waa  perpetrated 
without  my  knowledge,  and  contrarT 
to  my  orders :  and  for  the  rest,  is  it 
not  the  duty  of  erery  sovereign  to  de- 
fend the  subjects  committed  by  Allah 
to  his  charge,  in  obedience  to  the  text 
of  the  Koran,  which  says,  *  He  who  la 
slain  fighting  for  his  home  and  his 
possessions  dieth  a  martyr  ?*  I  fought 
for  my  kingdom  and  for  the  holy  cities, 
of  which  I  am  the  legitimate  guardian, 
and  which  thou,  in  the  lawlesa  thirst 
of  conquest,  hast  unjustly  attacked."— i 
<Ut  was  not  for  conqucat»  but  to  exact 
due  vengeance  for  the  injuries  whidi 
I  had  received  from  Kansuh-Ghauri,'* 
retorted  Selim, "  that  I  undertook  this 
war :  and  ray  purpose  was  sanctioned 
by  the  solemn  fetwas  of  the  mufti  and 
the  chiefs  of  the  law."-^"  How  can 
that  cause  be  just,  O  Sultan  of  Ronml" 
answered  the  Egyptian,  *' whieh  has 
prospered  only  by  the  aid  of  such 
wretches  as  Kayer  and  Ghasali  ?  Is  it 
not  written,  *  Let  those  who  have  deal* 
ings  with  a  trdtor,  theraselvea  perish 
by  his  treason  ? '  Thou  hast  been  the 
instrument  through  which  our  destiny 
has  been  accomplished:  but  though 
thy  victories  be  many,  yet  shall  the 
days  of  thy  reign  be  fowl"  The 
dignified  firmness  of  the  fallen  mo- 
narch inspired  even  the  ferocious 
temperament  of  Selim  with  invohin* 
tary  admiration,  and  remarking  in  the 
words  of  an  Arabic  proverb---''  It  is 
under  the  tomgue  thai  its  mmn  is  hidden, 
and  the  woids  of  this  man  are  both 
bold  and  sincere,**  he  announced  his 


*  State  criminaTa,  and  prisoners  of  rank,  are  thtifl  confined  in  the  East :  only  male- 
fkctora  have  their  hands  bound  behind  then. 

t  We  have  herr,  and  in  the  sneeeeding  detaOs,  foHawed  the  TnUA  authors  qaet«4 
by  Von  Hammer.  The  narrative  of  a  CadMlaslLrr,  tranatoted  hy  AngioMlo  ia  Ramaaio, 
and  copied  by  Knollei^  states  in  eipreas  terma  that  he  waa  never  brooght  Into  the 
preaenee  of  Selim  •  and  Paahia  Jorins  Ibrlher  representa  htai  as  haviDg  been  barber* 
oiiaty  tortnred  before  hie  exeemioD,  to  compel  the  diaeovwy  of  the  hidden  treaaares 
of  Kaaaah.Gbanri  ;  but  tbeae  trManrea  had  fallen  iato  the  hands  of  the  Tiirka  after 
the  defeat  of  Mardj>Dablk,  and  the  atory  of  the  torture  ia  contradicted  by  the  ailence 
of  every  Oriental  writer.  The  eircnmstances  of  his  capture  are  also  differently  re« 
lated ;  moat  of  the  last-named  authorities,  with  the  Vniv.  ffiit,,  describe  him  as  aetaed 
by  Ihe  Arabs  while  atanding  up  to  the  neck  )n  a  marab  i  and  Tereier,  whom  Von 
Hammer  corrects  in  a  note  for  following  this  account,  is  almost  the  only  European 
'writer  who  has  not  so  related  it  I  The»e  diaerepanclee  and  contradictlens  may  serve  tq 
ahow  tbe.eonfiwioD  into  which  thia  pai t  of  hiatory  has  Mian. 
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intention  of  sending  him>  with  Shadi- 
Bey  and  the  titular  caliph  Mota- 
wakel>*  to  Con8tantinople»  where  tbey 
might  reside  in  honour  and  tranquillity. 
But  this  gleam  of  unwonted  magna- 
nimity was  not  of  long  continuance  ; 
the  suspicious  cruelty  of  the  conqueror 
was  awakened^  and  sedulously  nour- 
ished by  the  artifices  of  Kbayer-Bey^ 
who  represented  to  him  that  his  tenure 
of  Egypt  would  never  be  secure  as 
long  as  the  Circassian  sultan  was  in 
existence ;  and  a  tumult  at  Cairo,  in 
which  the  name  of  Touman  was  in- 
voked with  regret  by  the  populace, 
had  the  effect  of  sealing  his  doom. 
Shehzuvar-  Ali,  a  chief  of  the  family 
of  Zulkadr,  who  cherished  an  heredi- 
tary enmity  to  the  Mamlukes  from  the 
execution  of  his  father  by  the  orders  of 
Kansuh-Ghaurii  was  charged  by  Selim 
With  the  accomplishment  of  the  fatal 
mandate ;  and  the  gallant  Touman- 
Bey»  after  being  paraded  like  acommon 
malefactor  through  the  streets  of  his 
former  capital,  was  publicly  hanged  at 
the  Zawilahgate  of  thecity,  April  13, 
1517.  Shadi-  Bey  shared  at  the  same 
time  the  fate  of  the  master  whom  he 
had  so  loyally  served ;  and  their  bo- 
dies were  deposited  togetlier  in  the 
splendid  mausoleum  f  which  Kansuh- 
Ghauri  had  erected  for  himself;  while 
Selim  assisted  in  person  at  the  obse* 
quies  of  his  fallen  adversary,  and 
caused  large  sums  to  be  distributed  to 
the  poor,  as  alms  for  the  repose  of  the 
soul  of  the  last  sultan  of  Egypt  1 

**  Thus  it  was  that  the  kingdom  of 
Misr,  (Egypt,)  with  its  300  cities  and 
'  7000  villages,  passed  into  the  poigrer 
of  the  victorious  Sultan  Selim,  whose 
fame  was  exalted  to  the  skies,  while 
the  rule  and  monarchy  of  the  Bord- 
jites  sank  in  perpetual  abasement.*'—- 


[Marcht 


(Evliya  Effendi.)  The  day  aaer  the 
death  of  Touman,  Selim  removed  from 
the  citadel  to  the  palace  in  the  isle  of 
Roudha,  where  he  published  in  full 
divan  the  firman  declaring  the  incor- 
poration of  Egypt  and  its  dependen- 
cies with  his  empire,  and  exacted  the 
oath  of  allegiance  from  the  imams  and 
sheikhs  of  the  capital,  the  chiefs  of  the 
four  orthodox  sects,  and  other  high 
functionaries  of  the  state ;  while  the 
traitors,  whose  aid  had  so  materially 
contributed  to  the  conquest,  receivcNd 
the  stipulated  rewards  ortheir  treason : 
Ghazali  was  invested  with  the'pashalik 
of  Damascus ;  and  the  viceroyalty  of 
Egypt,  which  had  at  first  been  granted 
to  the  grand -vizir  Yunus,  was  trans- 
ferred to  Khayer-Bey,  whose  superior 
knowledge  of  the  country,  and  exten- 
sive influence  over  the  Arabs,  pointed 
him  out  as  fittest  for  that  important 
post.  Jannem-al-Seifi,  and  other 
Mamluke  renegades,  received  subor- 
dinate administrations;  and  Hassan- 
al-Mebri,  with  Ebn-Bekir,  the  be- 
trayer of  Shadi- Bey,  were  recompensed 
by  the  gift  of  robes  of  honour  and 
large  stipends  in  money.  (  In  the 
mean  time,  the  districts  which  had  not 
yet  been  visited  by  the  Turkish  arma 
every  where  submitted  on  the  appear* 
ance  of  the  detachments  sent  to  occupy 
them ;  the  towns  on  the  Mediterranean 
coast  opened  their  gates,  and  the 
Turkish  fleet,  under  Piri,  the  capitan- 
pasha,  entered  the  port  of  Alexandria 
without  opposition;  while  the  tri- 
umphs of  Selim  were  crowned  by  the 
^  surrender  of  the  Egyptian  squadron, 
the  naval  commander  of  which,  Rais 
Soliman,  learning,  on  his  return  from 
the  Indian  sea,  the  revolution  which 
had  taken  place  during  his  absence, 
forcibly  overpowered  the  opposition 


*  Motawikel  was  the  18th  (nbt  2l8t,  as  stated  by  Von  Hammer)  of  the  second 
or  Egyptian  branch  of  the  Abbassides,  (see  our  Jan.  No.,  p.  37 ;)  and  it  is  in  vinue 
of  a  eenion  said  to  have  been  made  by  him,  that  the  Ottoman  emperon  have  ever 
since  claimed  the  title  of  Commander  of  the  Faithful.  He  was  detained  in  confine- 
ment during  the  life  of  Selim,  but  released,  and  snfiered  to-return  to  Egypt,  by  Soliman 
the  Magnifioent,  who  assigned  him  a  daily  stipend  of  sixty  silver  dirhems.  He  died 
A.D.  1538,  leaving  two  sons;  and  his  descendants  are  said  still  to  exist  at  Mekka. 

f  '*  The  cemetery  of  the  Mamluke  sultans  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  sights  at 
Cairo.     *     *     *     A  city  of  tombs  and  mosques — the  most  splendid  domes,  pillars  of  ' 
the  most  exquisite  Saracenic  architecture,  and  minarets  thft  lightest  and  airiest  imagine 
able,  rising  from  the  desert,  like  an  Oriental  Venice,  to  greet  you.*' — Loan  Lindsay  a 
Zetterg,  i.  41. 

X  Both  these  emirs  were  gibbeted  at  Cairo  in  1525,  on  account  of  their  partidpjb- 
tion  in  the  revolt  of  Ahmed-Pasha-* a  just  retribution  for  Qndr  former  perfidy  J 
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of  his  colleague,  Azeez.Bey»  the 
Mamlake  general  of  the  land  forces, 
and,  carrying  the  ships  into  the  har- 
bour of  Suez,  delivered  them  up  to  the 
Turkish  commandant. 

The  work  of  conquest  was  now  com- 
plete: but  the  reconstruction  of  the 
frame  of  government  in  his  newly- 
acquired  kingdom,  with  the  realization 
of  the  immense  booty  arising  from  the 
public  treasure  and  the  confiscated 
wealth  of  the  Mamluke  chiefs,  detained 
Selim  yet  four  months  in  Egypt— an 
interval  which  was  signalized  by  the 
arrival  at  Cairo  of  ambassadors  from 
the  King  of  Tunis  and  other  potentates 
of  Northern  Africa,  who  hastened  to 
avert,  by  congratulations  and  profes- 
sions of  amity,  the  further  progress  of 
the  tide  of  conquest.  The  deputies 
of  the  Venetian  republic  also  laid  at 
the  foot  of  the  throne  the  tribute  of 
8000  golden  zeccluns,  which  had  been 
annually  paid  to  the  later  Bordjite 
sultans  as  an  acknowledgment  of 
homage  for  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus* — 
but  the  religious  pride  of  Selim  was 
still  more  sensibly  gratified  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  Abu-Noman,  son  of  Ma- 
lek-al-Adel- Mohammed,  the  reigning 
sbereef  of  Mekka,  who  in  the  name  of 
his  father  presented  to  him  the  keys 
of  the  Kaaba  in  a  silver  basin,  and 
bailed  him  as  Vicar  of  the  Prophet,  and 
Protector  of  the  two  Holy  Cities — thus 
ratifying  the  title  conferred  on  him  by 
anticipation  in  the  mosque  of  Aleppo, 
and  acknowledging^ him  as  the  head  of 
all  the  Moslem  princes.  To  these 
new  prerogatives  was  attached  the 
duty  of  equipping  the  pilgrim-caravan, 
the  journey  of  which  had  been  inter- 
rupted by  the  war  of  the  preceding 
year;  but  which  now  set  forward  with 
unusual  pomp,  accompanied  by  the 
new  clothing  of  the  Kaaba,  the  ma^miVf 
borne  by  the  holy  camel,  and  the  other 
insignia  of  royalty,  in  the  name  of 
Selim :  while  a  pciuq^ficent  donation  of 
money  and  com  was  distributed  (under 
the  name  of  the  surra)  to  the  sheikhs, 
the  descendants  of  the  prophet,  and 
other  ministers  of  religion  resident  in 
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the  sacred  territory;  a  largess  which 
has  been  ever  since  annually  continued. 
In  the  mean  time  the  double  work  of 
spoliation  and  legislation  rapidly  pro* 
ceeded :  the  most  precious  possessions 
of  the  country,  the  jewels  and  trea- 
sures accumulated  by  preceding  sove* 
reigns  from  the  tributes  of  their  wide 
dominions,  were  collected,  and  sent  to 
Alexandria  for  embarkation  on  board 
the  fleet ;  the  libraries* were  stripped  of 
all  that  was  rare  and  valuable  in  their 
contents ;  and  even  the  arabesques  and 
marble  carvings  which  decorated  the 
palaces,  were  torn  from  the  walls  and 
forwarded  to  the  same  destination.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  varied  and  costly  freight, 
the  fleet  bore  on  its  return  to  Constanti- 
nople the  members  of  many  of  the 
principal  Egyptian  families,  who  were 
forcibly  transplanted  to  Europe  with 
the  children  of  Khayer-Bey  and  the 
remaining  Mamluke?,  detained  as  hos- 
tages for  the  fidelity  of  their  parents. 
The  remnant  of  the  Circassians,  who 
had  given  in  their  adhesion  to  the  Otto- 
man government,  were  suffered  io 
retain  their  lands  in  the  provinces,  for 
the  revenues  of  which  they  were  made 
responsible ;  but  the  head  of  their  body, 
under  the  title  of  Shetkh-ol-Beladf  or 
**  chief  of  the  land,"  was  fixed  at  Cairo 
under  the  eye  of  the  pasha,  and  their 
power  was  controlled  by  the  institution 
of  a  provincial  militia  under  the  name 
of  Odjaklus,  literally  householderSf 
(often  mentioned  as  the  janissaries  of 
Egypt,)  to  whom  was  entrusted  the 
custody  of  the  citadel  of  Cairo,  Alex- 
andria, and  other  fortified  points ;.  and 
who  were  endowed  with  peculiar  im- 
munities and  privileges,  buf  forbidden 
to  hold  or  acquire  landed  property. 
The  commandant  or  aga  of  this  corps 
ranked  next  in  the  divan  of  Cairo  to 
the  sultan*s  viceroy ;  and  in  order  to 
mark  more  unequivocally  the  degrada- 
tion to  which  the  Mamlukes  were  re- 
duced, the  Sheikh-al-Belad  was  even 
compelled,  on  occasions  of  ceremony, 
to  hold  the  stirrup  while  the  Odjaklu- 
Bashi  mounted  his  horse !  Such  was 
the  system  of  mutual  restraint  devised 


*  This  tribute  had  origioated  in  1427f  when  Cypms  was  overnin,  and  the  king,  John 
II.,  carried  prisoner  to  Cairo  by  the  forces  of  the  Egyptian  sultan  Barsebai ;  and  the 
payment  had  been  punctually  continued  by  the  Venetians,  who,  on  the  failure  of  the 
house  of  Lusignan,  occupied  the  island  by  virtue  of  a  donation  (1489)  from  Catherine 
Cornnro,  the  widow  of  the  last  kin^. 

f  The  mahmil  is  dencribed  and  figured  by  Lane,  it.  182 :  Von  Hammer  incorrectly 
mentions  it  as  containing  the  clothing  of  the  Kaaba. 
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by  SeUm  to  hold  in  subjection  a  pro- 
Tince  to  which  itt  magnitude  ana  re- 
moteness rendered  the  ordinary  TnrlL- 
ish  reguladoni  inapplicable — and  so 
elFectual  did  it  proYe»  that  it  was  not 
till  the  commencement  of  the  18th 
eentnry,  when  the  Odjaklu  institution 
had  fallen  into  utter  decay  and  in- 
effidency^that  the  Mamloliessaeceeded 
in  regaining  their  former  asoendancyy 
and  exercising  till  the  French  invasion 
a  sway  under  whieh  the  authority  of 
the  porte  was  redoced  to  a  shadow, 
and  which*  under  the  famous  Ali^Bey, 
even  assumed  for  a  short  period  jthe 
character  of  an  independent  sovereign- 
It was  not  tilt  the  commenoement 
of  September  ld77>  that  the  Ottomans 
quitted  the  bieedingand  devastated  soil 
of  Egypt}  which  has  never  since  been 
visited  by  a  TurlLish  sultan^  and  re- 
traced their  march  to  the  frontiers  of 
Syria^  accompanied  by  a  train  ef  a 
thousand  camels  laden  with  spoil.  As 
they  traversed  in  tMr  progress  the 
desert  of  Al-Ari^h,  the  sultan,  ad- 
dressing the  grand-visiry  whose  opin* 
ion  had  always  been  adverse  to  the 
tevasion  of  Egypt,  asked  him,  **  What 
sayest  thou  now?  To-morrow  we 
shall  again  be  at  Gsza,  and  in  eight 
months  we  have  achieved  the  conquest 
•f  Misr!** — **  And  what  availeth  our 
conquest?**  retorted  Yunus- Pasha; 
"  we  have  lost  half  our  army  by  fa- 
tigue  or  the  sword,  and  Egypt,  which 
was  formerly  held  by  an  enem^,  is  now 
governed  by  a  traitor,  who  is  worse 
than  an  open  foe.*'  This  reply,  dic- 
tated by  jealousy  of  Khayer-Bey,  who 
had  supplanted  Yunns  in  the  pashalik 
of  Egypt,  stung  the  sultan  into  un- 
governable fury ;  and  the  unfortunate 
vizir  was  instantly  dragged  from  his 
liorse  by  bis  order,  and  decapitated  by 
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the  attendant  Solaka  or  guards  in  the 
desert,  where  the  caravanserai  of 
Khan-el-Yunus,  erected  on  the  spot, 
still  perpetuates  the  name  of  this  vic- 
tim of  capricious  cruelty.  The  re- 
miinder  of  the  march  was  unmarked 
by  any  incident  of  importance,  and 
Belim  entered  Constantinople  in  tri- 
umph, July  1518,  after  an  absence  of 
more  than  two  years  from  his  capital. 
The  next  year  was  oonaumed  in  re* 
dressing  the  disorden  whieh  this  in« 
terregnnm  had  occasioned,  and  quelU 
ing  a  revolt  in  Anatolia :  but  the  rest- 
less spirit  of  Selim  was  incapable  of 
repose,  and  in  the  spring  of  1520  he 
announced  his  determiaation  of  effect- 
ually crushing,  by  a  second  invasion^ 
the  Sheah  monarchy  of  Persia,  bvw 
left  without  an  ally  by  the  extiootion 
of  the  Mamhike  empire.  But  in  the 
midst  of  his  preparations  his  constitu- 
tion was  undermined  by  a  malignant 
eancer,  which  the  skill  of  his  physi* 
cians  was  inadequate  lo  treat  i  and 
after  enduring  excruciating  torments, 
he  expired  on  die  road  from  Constan- 
tinople to  Adrianople,  September  23, 
1520,  near  the  spot  where,  eight  vears 
before,  he  had  given  battle  to  his  fa- 
ther. •*  The  glory  of  his  conquests," 
says  a  Turkish  writer,  **  when  com- 
pared to  those  of  his  forefathers,  was 
as  the  splendour  of  the  setting  sun ; 
for  as  they  extended  further,  so  was 
the  time  shorter  during  which  he  sur- 
vived them:  he  reigned  nine  years, 
during  which  the*khotbah  was  said 
in  his  nsme  in  a  thousand  and  one 
mopques :  but  his  renown  was  speedily 
eclipsed  by  that  of  his  son,  the  invin- 
cible supporter  of  Islam,  and  cleaver 
of  the  heads  of  unbelieven,  the  illus- 
trious Sultan  Soliman-Khan  Ghaai 
the  Magnificent.** 


*  We  have  been  unable  to  find  any  oriental  evidence  of  the  treaty  cited  by  Savary, 
(Lettres  tur  TEgypte,)  which  Selim  ia  said  to  have  granted  to  the  conquered  Mam- 
hikes  ;  but  it  appears  probable  that  some  such  agreement  was  tackly,  if  not  formally, 
concluded;  perhaps  the  tine  date  is  1525,  when  the  adminfotration  of  Egypt  was 
inally  settled  by  Ibrahxm,  the  fsmous  grand-viiir  of  Soliman  the  MagDiftoent. 
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whom  iBnmnerableeritiqtiec  and  esMy» 
wUl  be  written— on  whom  a  thousand 
attacks  will  be  made,  which  will  call 
forth  aa  many  ardent  defeneea— whose 
Tory  faults  will  be  raised  into  peculiar 
merits— whose  merits  will  be  as  often 
rendered  questionable  by  near  conti- 
guity to  some  BMSt  assailable  defeet-* 
and  a  right  estimate  of  whom»  as  it 
will  certainly  occupy  many  pens,  so 
perhaps  fh>m  many  nens  only  will  it 
erer  be  safely  gatherea.  Meanwhile  let 
what  follows  take  its  place  amongst 
the  crowd  of  such  performanceSj  pre- 
sent  or  to  cmne,  and  avail  for  what  it 
nay  be  worth  towards  a  right  under- 
standing and  fair  appreciation  of  the 
poet.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
writer  of  thu  paper  assumes  not  here 
the  editorial  we,  Maga  must  not  be 
hastilT.  compromised  on  so  great  a 
question  in  the  courts  critical.  A  praise 
perhaps  too  timidi  a  censure  perhaps 
too  blunt,  a  strain  of  remark  perhaps 
disUngttished  not  at  all  by  peculiar  re- 
finement,  must  not  be  construed  into 
the  final  sentence  of  Maga  upon 
Wordsworth.  So  he  keeps  to  his  soli- 
tary ego:  he  foregoes,  that  be  may 
not  diminish,  the  preatige  which  in 
these  pages  so  justly  belongs  to  the 
plnral  of  authorship ;  from  mere  mo- 
desty he  becomes  rgotistieal. 

The  strong,  spontaneous  passionSf 
the  stirring  enterprises  of  Hfci  the  pomp 
of  war,  and  the  beauty  of  woman— 
these  have  been  the  earliest,  and  will 
OTcr  remain  the  most  effective  subjects 
of  poetrr ;  but  nevertheless,  as  the 
minds  of  men  become  more  generally 
cultivated,  as  reflection  steals  even  upon 
the  busy,  agitated  multitude,  there 
enters  into  competition  with  these  a 
new  subject,  or  rather  a  new  method 
of  reviewing  all  the  old  topics  with 
which  the  w<>rld  has  been  ringing. 
Philosophic  thought — that  thought 
which  every  one  of  us  indulges,  who, 
pondering  the  world  and  his  own  ex- 
istence, endeavours  to  frame  for  him- 
self some  intelligible  wAo/e,  some  un- 
deratood  scheme  of  things — this  now 
demands  its  poetic  exposition.  It  is 
no  cold  apathetic  matter  this  philoBo- 
pby,  **  not  harsh  and  crabbed,  as  dull 
fools  suppose ; ''  neither  is  it  always 
Mnnsicdflsis  ApoUo^elttte."    Much 


meditation,  it  is  found,  so  far  from 
stilling  and  pacifying  the  human 
breast,  opens  fresh  sources  of  troubled 
feeling  |  and  a  retreat  the  most  secure 
from  outward  shocks  may  prove  but 
the  undisturbed  arena  for  conflicting 
passions.  There  needs  no  private 
grief  to  summon  these  eternal  com* 
batants  to  the  stage,  no  apparatus  of 
crowded  circumstance,  no  dire  event ; 
the  sonroes  of  incessant  and  contend- 
ing emotions  lie  ever  open  to  the  me- 
ditative man — wide  as  the  world  with- 
out, and  near  to  him  as  his  own  con- 
scious spirit.  He  has  but  to  look 
abroad  on  the  great  scene  of  humanity ; 
he  has  hut  to  look  within  on  his  own 
single  being,  and  the  tide  of  feeling 
flows.  On  these  topics,  so  obvious, 
so  inscrutable,  be  ponders  with  ever 
changeful  results;  and  the  two  topics, 
himself  and  the  world,  though  separa- 
ble in  terms,  are,  in  fact,  never  disso- 
ciated ;  for  it  is  the  heart  of  the  thinker 
which  makes  the  world  the  mystery 
it  seems ;  and  the  world,  as  it  rolls  on 
in  the  clear  sunshine,  or  under  the 
thick  clouds  of  a  philosophy  as  vari- 
able as  the  skies,  throws  back  a  confi- 
dence, or  a  terror,  on  the  solitary 
heart.  In  the  retirement  of  study, 
amidst  the  silence  of  thought,  there 
may  ensue,  therefore^  conflicts  as  long 
and  desperate,  attended  with  as  in- 
tense excitement,  with  as  sudden  turns 
of  fate,  and  by  as  lamentable  fortunes, 
as  were  the  clamorous  wars  of  the 
Iliad.  To  this  new  battlefield,  where 
the  arrow  hurtles  not  in  the  air,  but  is 
felt  deep  within  the  wound,  the  poet 
cannot  fail  to  come :  amidst  these  new 
encampments  of  hostile  philosophies, 
the  minstrel  shall  wander  with  his 
harp,  and  he  shall  find  passions  to  sing 
of,  as  wild,  as  daring — ay,  and  as  ten- 
der and  moviog  too — as  any  that  be- 
leaguered city,  or  the  fair  form  of 
woman,  have  given  to  his  verse. 

To  this  field  of  meditation,  where 
the  world  is  presented  to  each  indivi- 
dual as  if  he  were  not  a  part  of  it,  but 
an  observer  only— -while  that  observa- 
tion may  perhaps  constitute  one  of 
the  most  restless  portions  of  this  rest- 
less life— to  this  field  our  poets  have 
betaken  themselves  in  great  force; 
and  in  this  last  age»  especially,  of  our 
literature— this  age,  whieh   should^ 
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perhaps,  bo  described  as  having  just 
passed  by,  several  of  them  are  mainly 
distinguished  by  this  characteristic-^ 
that  the  feelings  they  give  forth  are 
pre-eminently  those  of  the  reflective 
man ;  that  they  portray  the  paasioos 
of  solitude,  the  pride  and  the  despair 
of  thought,  Byron,  Shelley,  Cole- 
ridge, Wordsworth,  have  it  in  com- 
mon that  their  verse  is  an  exposition 
of  themselves ;  their  own  self-inflicted 
agitation,  or  well-earned  tranquillity. 
It  is  not  a  picture  of  the  world,  dra- 
matically drawn,  which  they  present  to 
us ;  but  constantly  the  picture  as  seen 
through  the  medium  of  their  personal 
feelings  and  convictions.  And  how 
widely  dififarent  in  some  of  them  was 
this  medium  I  To  all  the  band,  as 
to  all  thinking  men,  this  life  presents 
itself  as  a  vision  in  great  part  painful 
and  unintelligible  ;  but  the  manner, 
how  diverse,  in  which  they  encounter 
the  eternal  perplexity!  Byron  wars 
against  the  world  with  vain  and  self- 
destructive  violence ;  Shelley  would 
madly  create  a  new  world,  with  roan 
the  god  of  it ;  Wordsworth  clung  to 
the  old  remedy,  a  great  patience  and 
a  trust  in  Heaven.  Viewed  in  relation 
to  this  philosophical  arena,  Words- 
worth might  be  briefly  described  as 
one  who  drew  his  inspiration  from  the 
scene,  but  escaped  its  turbulence.  In 
him  this  mental  strife  is  seen  only  to 
be  reproved,  controlled,  tranquillized. 
His  harp  is  strung  for  peace  and  for 
virtue.  Of  course,  you  must  not 
quarrel  with  him  because  he  gives 
you  none  of  those  animating  pictures 
of  battle,  or  those  strains  of  a  tender 
resistless  passion,  which  you  may  find 
abundantly  elsewhere.  A  thoughtful 
calm  is  what  he  labours  to  induce ; 
and  themes  like  these  he  absolutely 
renounces : — 

"  Noise  is  thera  not  enough  in  doleful 

war, 
But  that  the  heaven-bom  poet  must  stind 

forth, 
And  lend  the  echoes  of  his  sacred  shell 
To  multiply  and  aggravate  the  din  ? 
Pangs  are  there  not  enough  in  hopeless 

love,    . 
And  in  requited  passion  all  too  much 
Of  turbulence,  anxiety,  and  fear, 
But  that  the  minstrel  of  the  rural  shade 
Must  tune  his  pipe  insidiously  to  nurge 
The  perturbation  in  each  suflTertng  breast?'* 

Such  being  the  reflective  cast  of 
Ids  poetry,  he  who  undertakes  a  criti- 
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cism  on  Wordsworth,  should  endea- 
vour, as  his  highest  aim,  to  enter  into 
the  intellectual  character — to  explore 
the  spirit  of  the  man — to  discover 
with  what  philosophy,  or  with  what 
feeling,  he  habitually  looked  on  human 
life — ^to  set  before  us  that  temper, 
and  those  intimate  convictions,  which 
mould  even  the  very  rapture  of  the 
poet*s  imagination.  By  so  doing,  he 
would  place  us  on  a  vantage  ground, 
from  which  we  should  truly  appreciate 
and  understand  the  poet.  He  would 
not  amuse  or  perplex  us  by  a  mere 
string  of  epithets  of  praise  or  censure, 
but  would  let  us  into  the  workings  of 
the  poet*s  mind,  and  therefore  into 
the  real  qualities  of  his  verse.  But 
before  any  attempt  of  this  kind  is 
made,  there  is  one  popular  topic  con- 
nected with  the  poetry  of  Words- 
worth which  seems  to  demand  atten- 
tion, and  which  it  were  better  to  dis- 
cuss at  once,  and  separately.  It  so 
happens  that  the  name  of  Wordsworth 
is  almost  as  generally  associated  with 
certain  singularities  of  style,  and  with 
certain  controversies  on  poetic  diction, 
as  with  the  nobler  peculiarities  of 
thought  and  sentiment;  and  I  must 
pass  judgment  on  that  homeliness  and 
simplicity  of  manner  which  distin- 
guishes some  of  his  earlier  produc- 
tions, and  which,  with  many  persons, 
is  still  the  first  thing  called  to  mind 
on  the  mention  of  his  name.  To  this 
topic,  therefore,  and  perhaps  to  some 
others  connected  with  his  style,  I  will 
first  address  myself ;  and  this  arrange^ 
ment  of  my  subject  will,  at  all  events, 
produce  an  agreeable  order  of  pro- 
gression— for  I  shall  have  to  com- 
mence with  remarks  somewhat  oold 
and  captious,  and  in  the  tone  of  cen- 
sure and  rebuke;  and  having  per- 
formed this  due  sacrifice  to  critical 
justice,  I  shall  be  the  better  entitled 
to  call  for  no  scanty  measure  of 
esteem  for  the  poetic  mind  of  Words- 
worth— ^for  the  tenor  of  his  thoughts^ 
so  calm,  so  full  of  pathos— for  pas*' 
sions  steeped  in  meditation — for  a 
benignant  philosophy  seeking  utter- 
ance in  chastened  verse. 

Wordsworth  has  set  before  us  in 
his  happiest  efforts  a  model  of  pure 
and  classic  diction.  In  ten  pages  of 
the  <'  Excursion,'*  there  shall  be  found 
more  signal  instances  of  choice  and 
original  adaptation  of  language  to 
thought,  than  in  as  many  volumes  of 
what,  at  one  time,  has  passed  current 
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for  decent  poetry.  In  this  very  mat- 
ter of  style»  no  writer  has  exercised 
over  his  contemporaries  a  more  mark- 
ed and  fortunate  influence.  It  may 
be  observed,  that  a  taste  prevails 
amongst  our  minori  our  most  diminu- 
tive poots>  for  chaste  and  subdued  ex- 
pression, which  is  attributable  in  no 
small  degree  to  his  influence.  More- 
over, with  some  exceptions,  which,  ou 
the  present  occasion,  it  would  carry 
me  too  far  to  discuss,  I  cordially 
acqaiesce  in  those  strictures  upon 
poetic  diction  which  are  contained  in 
the  preface  to  the  "  Lyrical  Ballads," 
and  applaud  that  reformation  amongst 
the  muses  which  he  there  proposes, 
and  which  his  better  works  have 
assisted  to  efiect.  Apparently,  men 
used  to  think  that  a  certain  conven- 
tional idiom  constituted,  or  was  essen- 
tial to,  poetry  ;  and  to  such  an  extent 
has  this  absurdity  been  carried,  that 
the  time  has  been,  when  it  was  abso« 
lutely  considered  a  signal  merit  to 
ruse  a  low  subject,  by  sheer  force  of 
this  lever  of  poetic  diction ;  so  that  the 
attempt,  in  reality  the  most  ridicu- 
lous conceivable,  was  ostentatiously 
made,  to  describe  commonplace  things 
in  language  the  most  heroic  and  ima- 
ginative. It  was  a  matter  of  boast  to 
select  the  most  unprombing  subject, 
that  a  miserable  skill  might  be  dis- 
played in  decorating  it  with  ornaments 
quite  foreign  to  its  nature.  To  this 
perverted  taste,  the  result  of  a  slavish 
spirit  of  verbal  imitation,  whether  of 
ancient  classics  or  native  predecessors 
— to  this  poetic  pedantry  Wordsworth 
gave  the  last  and  mortal  blow.  He 
must  not  be  represented  as  engrossing 
the  merit  of  some  sudden  reformation. 
Cowper  had  already,  in  his  "  Task," 
entered'his  practical  and  most  efficient 
protest  against  overlaying  the  verse 
with  mere  adventitious  ornament,  with 
what  may  be  called  a  poetic  termin- 
ology. The  fault,  indeed,  was  one 
which  no  man  of  genius— one  would 
think,  no  man  of  real  feeling  and 
energy  of  thought — would  habitually 
commit,  though  the  taste  of  the  day 
might  occasionally  betray  him  into  it. 
Enough,  however,  remained  of  this 
poetic  affectation,  when  Wordsworth 
began  to  write,  to  vex  his  soul,  and 
drive  him  to  declared  hostility  against 
it ;  enough  remained  to  entiUe  him  to 
our  gratitude  for  sweeping  the  linger- 
ing annoyance  from  our  path. 

But  while  I  admire—none  more 
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admires — the  cultivated  plainness,  the 
sweet  sobriety  of  his  better  style, 
while  I  applaud  the  happy  influence 
he  has,  on  the  whole,  exerted  upon 
our  current  literature,  I  beg  most  de- 
cidedly to  protest  against  that  exceed- 
ing homeliness  of  phrase  and  puerility 
of  subject  which  deface  the  Lyrical 
Ballads,  and  which  occasionally  de- 
form his  more  elaborate  productions. 
Such  things  as  <<  Goody  Blake  and 
Harry  Gill,"  I  beg  not  to  be  thought 
for  a  moment  to  tolerate.  I  regard 
them  as  mere  excrescences  on  the 
works  of  Wordsworth.  And  why  are 
they  thus  offensive  ?  Not  because  of 
their  simplicity.  No:  I  quarrel  with 
that  style  and  manner  which  have 
called  forth  so  much  discussion,  not  be- 
cause they  are  too  simple  or  toonatural, 
but  because  they  depart  from  true  sim- 
plicity— because  they  are  not  natural. 
In  combating  one  affectation  he  fell  into 
another,  and  a  worse — the  affectation 
of  silliness  and  ignorance.  It  is,  in 
fact,  incorrectly  called  simplicity  ;  it 
is  affectation,  and  therefore,  without 
doubt,  detestable. 

By  all  means  let  a  writer,  conscions 
of  high  culture  and  refined  susceptibi- 
lity, speak  out  boldly  wbatever  his  heart 
suggests  to  him— he  will  reach,  I  doubt 
not,  the  hearts  of  others.  Let  him  do 
this  fearlessly,  undeterred  by  conven- 
tional prejudices,  whether  of  the  draw- 
ing.room  or  the  scholar's  study.  I 
claim  for  him  the  utmost  freedom  in 
every  movement  of  his  own  strong 
spirit.  Every  thing  which  the  eye  of 
that  man  seizes — which  his  soul  moves 
to— let  us  have  it ;  but  let  us  have  it 
as  it  appears  to  him,  and  in  such  Ian- 
guage  as  from  him  it  spontaneously 
calls  forth.  This  were  true  simplicity, 
the  simplicity  which  the  subject  forces 
upon  the  man ;  and  this  will  always  be 
effective.  But  is  it  true  simplicity,  is 
it  any  thing  but  ridiculous  affectation, 
if  a  nowerfal  writer,  not  writing  for 
children,  chooses  to  indite  a  nursery 
rhyme  ?  Can  it  be  a  genuine  opera- 
tion of  mind  which  brings  this  nursery 
rhyme  from  one  accustomed  to  brood 
pensively  over  his  subject?— which, 
above  all,  places  a  verse  of  childish 
doggerel  in  a  poem  where  the  very  next 
stanza  probably  displays  a  singular 
refinement  of  thought  or  expression  ? 
What  defence  wiU  be  made?  Will  it 
be  said  that,  on  these  oceasions,  the 
poet  himself  is  not  supposed  to  speak  ? 
that  sonae  ignorant  person^  some  child 
*  2  A 
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M  womnn*  isaooeitt  •!  letters, 
(be  imagined  to  nmrate  the  Inci- 
^  ?  If  such  a  efaaraeter  should  be 
MMaiWj  SBStainedy  (which  in  some 
iMlaseea  oiay  perhaps  be  readily  con- 
eededy)  yet  I  see  no  peculiar  charm  in 

Cry  indind  by  an  ignorant  person, 
such  a  part  ia  in  general  rery  ill 
sustained.  The  nisticy  unlettered 
spekesaan,  if  any  such  be  intended, 
breaks  out  into  the  graces  of^the  ac- 
oomplished  writer,  into  the  sentiments 
of  the  most  refleetive  of  poets. 

Or  witl  it  be  thought  enough  to  say 
of  this  silliness  and  triviality,  that  it  is 
an  Imitation  of  the  old  ballad  style  ? 
If  il  be  so,  this  is  no  excuse.  If  we 
kragh  tt  the  hapless  poet  who  cannot 
spenic  of  the  seent  of  a  yiolet  without 
talkifig  of  the  "  breath  of  Flora,"  are 
we  to  treat  with  any  respect  a  wilful 
Bdeannesff  and  poYerty  of  eicpression, 
kecaose  there  is  something  like  it  in  the 
htdhd  of  Chetif  C&a^ef  If  the  study  of 
tim  Greekand  Latin  classics  is  not  ad- 
mitted as  sufficient  apology  for  a  cold, 
exorie,  artifieial  diction,  is  an  admira^ 
tion  for  certain  rude  specimens  of  ne- 
livo  genius  to  be  an  excuse  for  any 
kafiimi^eiiited  chat*-any  pwn^pn^^that 
nr  aeeomplisked  writer  may  please  to 
descend  to  ?  Go  into  a  Gothic  eathe- 
drab  built  and  adorned,  it  may  be,  vt 
Ike  sane  time  when  these  Gothic 
vlrfFmeswere  Writ^you  shall  find  many 
a  sculpture  where  the  countenance  ex-> 
hibits  much  sweetness  or  dignity  of  ex- 
fression  ;  you  shall  find  many  a  figure 
where  the  drapery  is  gracefully  and 
Bobly  adjusted ;  if  you  are  an  artist, 
vott  cannot  fail  to  gather  some  useful 
hints ;  but  what  sort  of  praise  will  yon 
deserve,  if,  not  content  with  raitracting 
whet  is  really  exeeHent,  you  will  also 
imitate  what  is  rude,  mean,  and  skilless, 
in.  these  performances  ?—>if  you  will 
reviTe  those  fieshless  limbs,  those 
straight  shanks,  those  long  thin  hands, 
palpably  neyer  made  to  bend,  never 
designed  to  take  hold  of  any  things 
whi^erer  the  sculptor  may  have  in- 
serted between  the  thumb  and  the  un- 
eooseious  fingers  ?  Were  an  artist  to 
model  a  figure,  having  one  arm  disposed 
with  all  the  grace  that  a  Canova  or  a 
Ffa»man  eould  bestow,  and  the  other 
stiff  and  constrained  as  that  of  some 
teoerable  saint  who  stands  compressed 
wlllrili  hernanEow  niche,  he  would  not 
be  guilty  of  a  greater  absurdity  than 
Wordsworth  has  committed  in  some 
e£  his  i^jttdioious  oombinations« 


There  is  a  little  piece  called  The 
Thorn,  which  will  be  familiar  to  ereiy 
reader  of  this  poet.  In  parts  of  this 
piece,  and  especially  at  the  commence- 
ment, there  is  a  poetic  fancy  which 
could  only  be  generated  in  a  mind  of 
refined  culliTation ;  yet  throughout  the 
narrative  we  are  treated  with  such  lines 
as  these — 

"  'Tifl  like  an  infant*!  grate  in  aiie, 

As  like  cu  like  can-be;  " 
and  this — 

<*  I  cannot  tell— .1  wish  I  could  i  *' 
and  the  repetition  of  this  interesting 
declaration — 

**  5Iore  know  I  not— I  wish  I  did— 
And  it  should  all  be  told  to  yon.** 

The  poet,  I  suppose,  is  the  narrator 

here,  for  he  seems  to  introduce  himself 

in  the  following  lines  : 

*<  But  that  she  goes  to  this  old  thorn, 

The  thorn  which  I  described  to  you, 

And  there  sits  in  a  scarlet  cloak, 

I  will  be  sworn  is  true. 

For  one  day  with  my  telescope, 

To  view  the  ocean  wide  and  bright, 

When  to  this  country  first  I  came, 

Ere  I  had  heard  of  Martha's  name, 

I  elimb'd  the  mountain's  height : 

A  storm  came  on,  and  1  could  see 

No  oI)jcct  higher  than  my  knee. " 

Such  writing  as  this,  of  which,  if 
the  search  were  agreeable,  far  more 
egregious  specimens  might  be  found, 
may  have  its  admirers  and  defenders. 
I  will  not  be  one.  Let  the  poet  take 
what  flight  he  will  upwards,  and, 
tliough  he  venture  near  the  clouds,  I 
will  do  my  best  to  follow  him ;  hut  I 
will  not,  to  please  any  man,  make  pain, 
ful  efforts  to  crawl  and  creep,  and  imi- 
tate the  movements  of  the  halt  and  the 
blind. 

Every   one    remembers    the   verse 
which  has  been  quoted  in  one  of  By- 
ron's prefaces  for  especial  ridicule— 
**  Up!  up!  my  friend,  and  quit  your  books, 

Or  surely  you'll  grow  double : 
Up !  up!  my  friend,  and  dear  your  looks. 

Why  all  this  toil  and  trouble  ? '' 
Thus  commences,  in  this  wanton 
doggerel,  a  little  poem  from  which 
stanzas  such  as  the  two  following  may 
be  extracted.  They  are  gracefully 
moulded,  and  distinguishable  for  ele- 
gance and  terseness  of  expression. 
*'  One  irapufse  from  a  vernal  wood 

May  teach  you  mere  of  man. 
Of  moral  evil  and  of  good. 

Than  all  the  lages  can. 
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Sw«et  ftr  ttd  Ure  wTilcft  Atttif  6  fti^gs-- 

Onr  neMing  iflMtleet 
]f  Inbapetf  Om  besnteoiig  formd  of  (bings, 

We  milder  to  dMieet/* 
No^,  wfeat  similarity,  what  congruity 
i»  there  between  these  and  the  verse 
first  tfaoted  ?  What  had  such  a  vetse 
to  do  heref  WonM  the  same  mind, 
wiflrtn  the  compass  of  one  yery  brief 
eonfposition,  have  written  in  these  two 
opposite  manners,  if  it  liftd  not  been 
tampering  with  itself— if  it  bad  not  been 
affecting  singuhirity  instead  of  working 
after  its  own  natural  impulses  ? 

The  poem  of  Peter  Bett  \t  too  re- 
rofttkable  an  instance  of  the  peculiar 
hriloctoation  which  seems  to  have  be- 
set Wordisworth  af  one  peifod  of  his 
eateery  to  pass  without  notice.  It  is 
deserving,  m  flris  respecf,  of  our  espe- 
cial attention.  The  subject  itself  of  the 
poeAi  shall  by  me  pass  uncensured.  A 
(lardy  fogue  anti  vagrant,  penetrated 
by  superstffioQS  terror,  and  thus  re- 
ceiving an  impulse  towards  a  better 
oonrse  of  life,  may  he  no  unfit  subject 
fef  verse — if  the  verse  be  well  fitted 
fo  the  subject.  I  for  one  am  not  un- 
willtiig  fo  hear  of  Peter  Bell,  of  all  he 
thought,  or  how  he  contrived,  like 
many  e^ers,  ahnost  miraculously  not 
to  think  at  all.  But  the  tone  and 
manner  in  which  the  subject  is  treated 
are  so  uncertain,  so  various,  so  indeci- 
sive— there  is  such  a  confasrion  of  the 
serious  and  comic»  of  high  and  low- 
that  the  reader  is  kept  throughout  in 
a  most  disi^eeable  state  of  perplexity 
as  to  what  the  writer  himself  is  aiming 
at.  Pray,  into  what  mood  of  mind 
does  he  wish  to  throw  Ms  reader? 
What  does  he  intend?  Is  he  grave, 
or  humorous  ?  If  both  by  turns, 
where  ends  the  gravity  ^  where  be- 
gins the  humour  ?  The  supersti- 
tious alarm  of  Peter  Bell  produces  no 
ihirth ;  and  certainly  his  encounter  with 
the  jackass  strikes  us  with  no  sympa« 
dieCic  horror — no  awe  or  constema- 
tion.  l^he  main  incident  of  the  piece 
creates  no  impression  whatever.  I 
meet  with  nothing  in  the  narrative 
which  excites  an  interest  of  any  kind 
in  this  Peter  Bell.  But  amidst  a  con- 
fusion of  divers  styles,  and  discordant 
nfioods,  I  collect  fragments  of  as  exqui- 
site  poetry  as  Wordsworth  ever  wrote. 
But  which  have  no  more  legitimate 
connexion  with  Peter  Bell  than  with 
thtf  jast  Christmas  carol. 

I^ever  did  poet  select  a  subject  less 
Mtable  to  his  powers  than  Words- 


Worth,  WheA  he  andertook  to  celebrate 
the  night  adventures  of  this  vagraM 
trnker.  So  little  scope  did  the  subject 
legitimately  ^\^e  to  his  own  peculiar 
genius,  that  he  was  compelled  to  have 
recourse  to  one  of  the  worst  artifices 
of  that  artificial  school  of  poetry  which 
he  has  done  so  much  to  expose  and  to 
displace.  That  artifice  consists  in  as- 
sociatfng  #ith  an  object.  Which  ttsetf 
ifffords  no  poetry,  some'  other  which 
does;  and  then,  untfor  pretence  of  de* 
bribing  the  ^9i^6o  little  in  reality  but 
desctifoe  fhe  second.  This  wa9  one 
great  means  fot  raising  the  style,  as  it 
Was  called.  Topics  are  suggested 
winch,  instead  of  coalescing  wUli  the 
original  subject,-  insensibly  draw  off 
the  attention  from  it.  Now,  let  us 
take  an  example,  the  first  that  comes 
to  band,  of  the  use  of  this  expedient  by 
a  poet  of  the  old  school,  and  compare 
it  with  a  passage  in  Pekr  BeU,  Som- 
merville*a  Chase  is  a  poem,  the  name 
of  wliich  at  least  is  still  familiar  to  our 
ears.  Sommerville  seems  to  have 
thought  it  a  very  meritorious  thing  to 
tell  us  all  about  dogs — their  training  and 
their  feeding — ^in  heroic  language  and 
sounding  blank  verse.  Talking  of  dogs 
leads  htm  mttoraHy  enough  to  the  ken- 
nel, the  struct^e  of  which  he  tells  us 
is  a  matter  of  prime  importance,  as  no 
doubt  it  is.  To  describe  a  kennel  in 
all  the  majesty  of  blank  verse  was  hard 
work.  Well,  but  the  sun  shines  upon 
a  kennel  es  brightly  as  oO  a  palace; 
why  not  describe  the  sun  instead :  or> 
at  all  events,  so  mingle  together  the 
sun  and  the  landscape  and  the  dog- 
kennel,  thaf  the  reader  shall  harcUy 
know  which  he  is  thinking  of?  Ac- 
cordingly, we  are  treated  with  these 
lines  :^ 

**  First  Idt  the  kennel  be  the  hnntsman't 

caref 
Upon  lone  little  eminence  erect. 
And  fronting  to  the  ruddy  dawn ;  Itsconrta 
On  either  band  wide  opening  to  receive 
The  ran*!  all-eheering  beams,  when  mild 

he  Ainet, 
And  gilds  the  mountain  tops." 

These  palatial  courts,  these  moun- 
tain  tops,  this  rising  sun,  do  they  not 
constitute  a  glorious  description  of  the 
dog-kennel?  Wordsworth,  after  the 
like  manner,  when  he  came  to  describe 
his  tinker,  Peter  Bell,  found  him  to  be 
no  poetical  subject.  This  man  wan- 
dered through  the  country,  and  lelt  not 
like  a  poet ;  so  he  bethought  him  to 
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describe  the  poet  he  was 
mingle  this  with  the  tinker  that  he  was. 
Thus  something  would  be  done,  some 
inlet  would  be  contrived  for  the  genius 
of  the  writer.  And  accordingly,  the 
account  of  Peter  Bell  contains  an  ex- 
quisite description  of  the  feelings  of  the 
poetic  lover  of  nature.  Sommerville 
and  Wordsworth  differ  in  this,  that  the 
one  introduced  mere  commonplace,  the 
other  excellent  poetry ;  but  the  artifice 
and  trick  is  the  same  in  both.  Here 
is  the  passage  from  Peter  Bell,  It  is 
a  celebrated  one,  and  parts  of  it  are  re- 
peatedly quoted ;  but  those  who  are 
familiar  with  these  from  quotation, 
would  hardly  suspect  the  connexion  in 
which  they  stand  in  the  original. 

"  In  vain  through  every  changeful  year 
Did  nature  lead  him  as  before ; 
A  primrose  by  a  river's  brim 
A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him. 
And  it  was  nothing  more. 

"  Small  change  it  made  in  Peter's  heart 
To  see  his  gentle  pannier*d  train 
With  more  than  vernal  pleasure  feeding 
Wherever  the  tender  grass  was  leading 
Its  earliest  green  oiong  the  lane, 

"  In  vain  through  water,  earth,  and  air, 
The  soul  of  happy  sound  was  spread^ 
When  Peter  on  some  April  more. 
Beneath  the  broom  or  budding  thorn, 
Made  the  warm  earth  his  lazy  bed. 


"  At  noon,  when  by  the  forest's  edge 
He  lay  beneath  the  branches  high. 
The  soft  blue  sky  did  never  melt 
Into  his  heart^he  never  felt 
The  micliery  of  the  soft  blue  sky  ! 

**  On  a'fair  prospect  some  have  look*d, 
And  felt,  as  I  have  heard  them  say. 
As  if  the  moving  time  had  been 
A  thing  as  steadfast  as  the  scene 
On  which  they  gazed  themselves  away, 

"  Within  the  breast  of  Peter  Bell 
Such  silent  raptures  had  no  place  " 

Certainly  not,  nor  should  this  have 
been  the  place  for  describing  them. 
There  are  lines  here  which  every  one 
hastens  to  pluck  from  the  poem.  No 
one  willingly  recalls  .a  second  time 
theirconnexionwith  Peter  Bell.  They 
are  quoted  and  remembered  simply  as 
Wordsworth's,  and  as  the  utterance  of 
the  poet.  What  fair  relation,  though 
it  be  one  of  contrast  and  opposition, 
can  the  tinker  have  to  such  a  thought 
as  this  :— 


Wordsworth,  [March, 

nof,  and     "  On  a  fair  prospect  some  have  look'd 
And  felt,  as  I  have  heard  them  say. 
As  if  the  moving  time  had  been 
A  thing  as  steadfast  as  the  scene 
On  which  they  gazed  themselves  away  I " 

Having  thus  freely  censured  this 
affected  homeliness  of  diction  and  of 
subject,  which,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, vitiates  a  small  portion  only  of 
his  writings,  it  is  fit  that  I  keep  in 
▼lew,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  protecting 
this  criticism  from  misinterpretation, 
that  there  is  a  genuine  and  beautiful 
simplicity  in  some  of  the  minor  pieces 
of  Wordsworth,  which  no  person  of 
any  taste  will  fail  to  discriminate. 
Some  gentle  sentiment,  some  touching 
characteristic  of  infancy,  some  fan- 
tastic pathos,  such  as  the  mind,  if  not 
under  the  dominion  of  severer  thought, 
willingly  admits  is  placed  before"  us 
in  a  pure  and  really  simple  diction. 
Sometimes,  amidst  the  summer  fancies 
of  the  poet  in  his  reverie,  the  shadows 
of  a  deeper  and  more  melancholy 
thought  are  seen  to  blend ;  as  in  the 
Lines  written  in  Early  Spring,  where 
a  fantastic  life  and  happiness  assigned 
to  nature  leads  to  sad  reflections  on 
the  infelicities  of  man.  They  are  too 
familiar  to  need  quotation :  these  are 
the  closing  verses  :— 

«  The'^buddlng  twigs  spread  oat  their  fan 
To  catch  the  breezy  air ; 
And  I  must  think,  do  al^I  can, 
That  there  was  pleasure  there. 


"  From  Heaven  if  this  belief  be  sent. 
If  this  be  Nature's  holy  plan. 
Have  I  not  reason  to  lament 
•  What  man  has  made  of  man  !  ** 

Besides  this  peculiar  and  anomalous  . 
sort  of  rusticity,  into  which  it  cannot 
be  said  that  he  fell,  but  rather  that  he 
precipitated  himself,  Wordsworth  has 
been  censured  for  prolixity  of  style, 
and  a  choice  of  prosaic  expressions. 
Neither  do  I  attempt  to  vindicate  him 
entirely  from  these  critical  charges. 
I  must  admit  that  he  sometimes  deve- 
lopes  his  ideas  with  a  length  and  am- 
plitude, and  with  a  sinuous,  languid 
movement,  by  no  means  suited  to 
poetry,  I  must  admit,  for  my  own 
part  at  least,  that  there  are  many  pages 
in  the  six  volumes  of  Wordsworth, 
those  especially  which  are  devoted  to 
the  Historical  and  Ecclesiastical  Son^ 
nets,  which  it  requires  a  little  courage 
to  go  fairly  through  with.  There  is 
probably  not  one  of  those  sonnets  in 
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irhich  some  peculiar  merit  of  thought 
or  ezprefision  might  not  he  found  ;  hot 
to  read  fourteen  lines  of  merely  blame- 
lesa  matter*  or  where  there  ia  nothing 
remarkahle  except  an  artistical  BkiU 
and  maatery  of  language,  for  the  sake, 
perhaps,  of  one  line  of  rare  ezcellence» 
18  a  wearisome  task  to  any  but  a  de- 
votee. The  proportion  is  not  fair. 
They  may  finally  reward  our  patience, 
but  they  certainly  try  it.  Let  me  add, 
howeyer,  that  these  faults  of  sty  le,  pro- 
lixity, and  a  tendency  to  the  prosaic, 
or  passionless,  ought  to  be  looked  on 
with  somewhat  more  indulgence  in 
Wordsworth  than  in  another,  because 
"  they  are  intimately  connected  with  his 
peculiar  merits— his  anxious  avoidance 
of  all  epigram  and  conceit ;  his  desire 
to  escape  the  beaten  path  of  poetic 
ornament ;  his  determination  never  to 
work  by  the  Gradus ;  never  to  construct 
a  line,  as  schoolboys  make  their  Latin 
ver.^es,  by  stealing  half  a  verse  from 
one  poet  and  half  a  verse  from  another. 
Denying  himself  all  assistance  from 
the  commonplaces  of  poetry,  he  waa 
almost  compelled  to  fill  up  many  an 
interval  with  what  must  seem  flat  and 
prosaic.  Nor  let  it  be  forgotten,  that 
if  examples  of  prolixity  may  be  ga~ 
thered  from  his  works,  examples  of  the 
very  opposite  quality  might  also  be 
collected.  In  T/ie  Poefs  Epitaph,  in 
the  Lines  on  Rob  Roys  Grave»  what 
a  polished  terseness !  Not  a  word  su- 
perfluous ;  and  yet  the  verse  so  com- 
plete that  its  structure  seems  to  have 
been  his  only  study.  What  laconic 
brevity,  to  be  combined  with  so  musi- 
cal an  utterance !  It  is  Alcibiadea 
turned  Spartan ! 

And  now,  having  thus  touched  upon 
the  style  of  Wordsworth,  and  stated, 
at  leaAt  with  impartiality,  its  merits  and 
its  defects,  let  me  endeavour  to  enter 
a  little  into  the  spirit  of  this  writer. 
Let  me  describe  this  poet;  and  if  I 
shall  be  successful  in  my  description, 
I  shall,  in  a  compendious  manner, 
have  given  an  account  of  the  qualities 
of  his  poetry— ahall  have  ^dicated 
what  a  reader  is  to  expect  from  him, 
and  what  to  excuse  as  well  as  to  ad- 
mire. 

This  portrait  will,  of  course,  be 
drawn  solely  from  his  works,  in  all 
cases  the  only  legitimate  source  of 
our  knowledge  of  an  author.  I  de- 
precate the  mingling  the  biography 
of  the  man  with  an  estimate  of  the 
poet  in  bis  verse.    What  is  it  to  me 


how  a  great  writer  appears  in  the 
ordinary  affairs  of  life,  to  his  chance 
acquaintance,  to  his  relations,  or  even 
to  his  friend  ?  What  he  is  when  the 
pen  is  in  his  hand,  when  he  is  alone 
with  hb  thoughts,  when  through  the 
medium  of  the  silent  page  he  is  con- 
versing with  the  unseen  multitude 
without — this  is  all  I  am  concerned 
with.  There  are  who  run  away  with 
an  anecdote,  and  think  they  understand 
something  more  of  the  man  whose  writ- 
ings they  peruse.  TheU  man  is  to  be 
known  only  by  those  writings ;  the 
rest  is  mere  gossip ;  it  belongs  not  at 
all  to  the  thinking  being,  who,  through 
his  productions,  is  wielding  a  power 
over  the  world.  Life  must  exert  over 
him,  as  over  all  others,  a  thousand 
incongruous  influences ;  but  if  he  sus- 
tains a  certain  decided  character  in 
the  hour  of  his  serious  thought,  it 
matters  not  what  he  has  been,  or  what 
he  may  be  again,  whether  better  or 
worse,  in  the  remaining  hours  of  the 
day.  We  must  all  read  the  biogra* 
pher — a  natural  curiosity  impels  us — 
but  let  us  forget  him  when  we  return 
to  the  pages  of  the  poet. 

Imagine,  then,  our  much  meditative 
bard  living,  as  from  his  verse  we  find, 
remote  from  crowded  cities,  in  a  moun- 
tainous and  beautiful  region.  He  has 
evidently  carried  with  him  to  that  re« 
treat  a  taste  for  abstract  contempla- 
tion, and  this  his  leisure  permits  nim 
uninterruptedly  to  indulge.  It  is  huma- 
nity rather  than  men  that  he  studies ; 
it  is  the  principle  of  virtue,  rather  than 
virtuous  actions,  which  he  revolves  and 
celebrates.  The  ethereal  substance  of 
^eculative  philosophy— feelings  and 
imaginations  which  have  been  wrought 
out  of  contemplative  abstractions — 
these  his  genius  delights  in  when  in  its 
higher  moods.  The  shadowy  thought 
is  portrayed  in  such  radiance  of  poe- 
try as  best  becomes  it.  Visionary  feel- 
ings, which  those  who  have  entertained 
have  deemed  almost  beyond  the  reach 
of  language,  this  pensive,  patient  min- 
strel luis  worded  for  us,  and  embodied  in 
harmonious  verse  for  such  as  can  recog- 
nize them.  A  rare,  and  withal  a  peril- 
ous excellence.  For  if  the  verse  should 
transcend  the  ordinary  circle  of  thought, 
so  that  men  of  shrewdness  and  abihty, 
who  in  their  own  intellectual  labours 
display  an  unfailing  perspics city,  should 
find  no  meaning  in  the  line,  these  will 
boldly  pronounce  it  to  be  unlntelli&ible 
...-the  world  will  take  their  word  for  it 
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r^thjB  poet  will  1^  his  faoiiour ;  ^nA 
in  that  very  lostaoce  irh^ra  he  waB  ex- 
ercising tlie  highest  faculty  of  IfQr 
guage,  will  he  foe  condemned  for  ob- 
scurity and  my9ttcisni.  There  is  no 
help  for  this.  Wordssirorih  lies  un- 
der such  a  charge,  and  some  of  the 
highest  efforts  of  his  pen  have  ii^eea 
brou^lU  forward  as  ejuimp.les  to  sup- 
port It. 

I  would  not  be  bouajd  to  make  Intel, 
ligible  every  lipe  which  WordsworUi, 
or  any  other  poet,  ha^  written;  but  to 
tliis  charge  of  obscurity  and  n^ysti- 
cism,  as  levelled  in  particular  against 
him^  I  am  disposed,  on  beiialf  of  the 
poet,  to  stand  stoutly  on  fXie  defensive. 
7he  obscurity,  it  must  be  remcmbe^ed» 
is  not  pretended  to  be  in  the  dictioUj 
but  in  the  matter  itself,     fie  is  with- 
out dispute  a  remarkably  clear  writer, 
80  far  as  expressioi)  is  pongerned  j  but 
the  thought  he  undertakes  to  express 
is  said  to  be  often  vague,  or  dark ;  or, 
in  factj  no  thom\}t  at  ^11.     Vow*  W 
order  to  judge  zaifiy  on  this  matter, 
the  two  following  co^iderations  should 
be  borne  in  mind,  whiph,  if  skilfully 
applied,  will  go  far  to  vindicate  him 
from  this  charge.     1st.  'fhat  if  g  poet 
should  think  nt  to  dea}  with  certain  of 
the  more  abstruse  or  fdntdstic  doctrii^es 
of  the  schools,  wje  mns^  not  censure 
him  for  that  obsci^rity  jrhich  }9  inlip- 
rent  in  the  doctrines  tliemselyes.     }f, 
for  instance,  the  Annate  ideas,  and  prior 
existence  of  the  human  sou),  taught 
by  Plato»  or  the  tr^nscen/den^ism  pf 
£ant|  be  glancec)  at,  or  for  tl^  t|me 
adopted,  it  is  not  pn  tlie  poejt  we  mus( 
visit  whatever  wildpess  or  jnysticisi^i 
we  may  attribute  to  thpse  |do^ma«.. 
The  philosopher  must  answer  (or  ^h^ 
philosophy ;  the  poet  is  not  responsible 
for  the  ^gument^tiye  y^lue  of  such 
speculative  ide^^  fis  have  becon^e  the 
common  possession  pf  educated  minds: 
if  he  give  them  fit  expression,   and 
deals  with  then>  ably  according  to  the 
purposes  of  his  own  art,  he  i^  blame- 
less-   And,  2d,  It  must  be  r^Qlem• 
beredf  that  even  where  this  excuse  is 
not  available,  where  the  thin  and  filqay 
thought  is  the  poet's  own,  it  is  not 
therefore  to  be  speedily  condemned. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  every  Miing 
which  a   poet  puts    into    his    verse 
should  admit  of  a  logical  statement. 
If  the  thought  he  seiaes  ^n  be  a  film 
or  shadow,  yet  if  we  have  dwelt,  or 
may  be  made  to  dwell,  with  pleasure  on 
thii  shadowi  the  po^t  is  jus^fjed.     It) 


this  last  case,  however,  bis  ddetu»» 
not  so  e#sy.     It  may  be  difficult  or  iniv 
possible  to  convince  e  shrewd  olj^or, 
that  the  diought  which  ^^  poet  is  la* 
bouring  to  express  has  Bioy  ne^aoing  qr 
reality  in  it ;  ^and  as  such  ^u  ol^c^ 
may  be  a  £Bur  representative  .of  i£e  fs^ 
jority  of  readers,  the  laughers  may 
seem  jto  win  tlie  day.     But  the  poe^ 
would  be  unworthy  of  his  higb  oQce 
if  i\e  feared  to  encounter  tills  species 
of  danger ;  and  the  critic  who  siiPMfd 
have  received  delight  from  this  very 
hardihood  of  the  poet,  would  be  stiU 
more  cowardly  if  he  shrunk  from  giv- 
log  liim  his  hun^ble  support.     I  may 
be  enable  to  make  intelligible  to  an- 
other the  sort  of  feeling  which  the  verse 
has  reflected  back  to  my  own  mind, 
but  the  gratification  svhich  1  had  e^ijoy- 
e4  in  secret  I  would  not  openly  disown. 
But  the  pencil  has  already  dropped 
fiv)m  my  hand  to  follow  out  a  jcontro? 
yersy.    I  return  to  our  poet  in  liis  n^. 
dilative  solitude.  Here  ti)ought  seems 
his  only  task- work,  his  verse  his  only 
G^e ;  and  pursuing  his  pensive  voca^ 
tion  in  retirement,  it  follows  that  he  is 
i^ot  always  in  the  track  of  tlie  world's 
sympethies,  nor  always  apportions  bis 
ridicule  or  his   admiration  efter  tlie 
same  manner  as  that  multitude  in  whose 
presence  and  under  wliose  authority 
he  is  no  longer  writing.     Spmetiines 
he  appears  to  exaggerate  or  make  too 
prominent  his  own  peculiar  feelings,  and 
sopietimes  tp  overlook  what  one  would 
tliiqk  so  palpably  demands  his  verse  { 
but  th,en  he  often  sees  a  grace  over? 
looked  by  others,  and  detects  a  subject 
for  sympathy  and  admiration  where 
the  blunted  or  customary  yisiop  of  the 
multitude  receives  no  impression  what^ 
ever.     What  is  loud  and  obstreperous, 
ivhat  is  glaripg  in  the  worlds  eye,  |ie 
bas  lost  sight  of,  he  has  to  recall  by  a 
perceptible  effort  of  the  imagination. 
What  }$  lowly,  and  silent,  and  unob.- 
trusive,  has  become  invested  with  a 
ceaseless  interest.  This  reflective  man, 
to  whom  thought  has  become  a  neces* 
sary  habit,  so  that  tlie  spirit  sinks 
without  it  iuto  comfortless  gloom,  sees* 
in  the  stolid  laborious  life  of  9ome  ob- 
tuse and  simple*  minded   peasant,   a 
charm  whiph  tne  bustling  citizen  has 
no  conception  of,  and  which  the  pea- 
sant himself  could  not  certainly   be 
made  to  comprehend.    How  delight- 
ful  to  him  the  contemplation  of  that 
little  vil^ge  girl  for  whom  the  very  idlest 
ofi^ce  is  occupation  quite  enough.-. to 
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whom  solitude  brings  no  great  demand 
for  thought — whose  listlessness  is 
peace!  He  blends  in  the  picture  all 
s)&tfknow8oftranquiUitj  with  sense  of 
escape  from  what  she  never  knewj  from 
mental  toil,  languor^  defeat^  depres- 
sion. '  What  an  irresistible  charm  has 
he  thrown  over  that  old  Cumberland 
be^ar,  moving  along  so  slowi  so  tor- 
pid|  the  unconscious  centre  of  so  many 
kindly  feelings !  A  grace  like  that  of 
woman's  beauty  is  diffused  over  agej 
and  decrepitude^  and  tlie  last  stage  of 
human  infirmity.  It  is  this  man  of 
elevated  and  abstruse  reflection,  who 
surveys  with  Interest  the  rude  sagacity 
and  homely  genuine  passions  of  the 
rough-hewn  specimens  of  tiie  race ;  it 
IS  such  a  one  who  can  venture  to  say, 

"  That  h»  Is  oft  the  wiMst  man 
Who  is  Aot  wise  at  all." 

Peace  — above  all,  peace — whether 
traced  in  the  human  mind»  or  in  the 
living  creatures  that  feed  upon  the 
earthj  or  even 

.    "  in  the  calm 
Of  mute  insensate  things," 
seems  to  be  ever  the  object  of  his  quest 
and  of  his  dearest  deb'ght. 

The  public  events  which  had  been 
transacted  on  the  great  stage  of  Eu- 
rope, aided  not  a  little  to  mould  or 
confirm  the  intellectual  character  of 
our  poet.  There  is  traceable  a  ma- 
nifest connexion  between  the  shock 
and  tempest  of  the  French  Revolution, 
and  the  peaceful,  or,  if  you  will,  the 
timid  pbiiosopbv  of  TAe  JSxcursion, 
Tlie  reaction  of  that  tremendous  out- 
break of  political  fanaticism  has  been 
felt  over  literature,  even  more  than  was 
its  own  proper  and  immediate  influ- 
ence ;  and  it  is  seen  in  our  poet's 
works  in  his  tenacious  hold  upon  all 
that  is  gentle  and  steadfast,  upon  all 
that  by  reason  of  its  verv  humility  pro- 
mises to  be  secure*  At  tne  commence- 
ment of  that  great  drama,  which  seem- 
ed  designed  to  represent,  with  all  tite 
boldness  of  the  ideal,  the  elemental 
passions  of  mankind,  many  a  noble 
structure  of  social  polity  '<  rose  like  an 
exhalation."  As  the  action  of  that 
drama  proceeded,  these  not  only  va- 
nished, but  the  most  stable  foundations 
were  torn  up ;  society  was  splintered 
to  its  base,  was  laid  bare  to  the  very 
earth.  To  adapt  the  language  of  Mil  • 
ton, 

**  As  whan  the  force 

Of  subterranean  wind  transports  a  hill 
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Torn  from  Peloms,  or  the  ifialtlmn^ 

sides 
Of  thundering  Etna     *     *     » 
And  leaves  a  singed  bottom  al  tavdvei 
In  stench  a&d  SBioke"—. 

Such  was  tlie  convuisioD,  aad'siMsli 
was  the  fearful  disclosure  made  of  «v 
denuded,  scarred,  isflaned,  aapuDtacI^ 
ed  humanity.  To  a  iempenuDeiit 
such  AS  our  poet  possessed,  this  was 
not  a  time  for  songs  oftriuasph,  or  c 
of  hope ;  he  invoked  the 
powers  of  natare ;  he  catted  upon  tisis 
common  grass  to  giow  again  over  tiw 
wounded  earth  ;  he  welooaied  its  aatu- 
ral  verdure  as  it  once  more  ooaoeaM 
the  lildeous  deeolatioo.  It  is  aot,  yoa 
may  observe,  the  rooumce  of  past 
times,  of  chivalrous  heroic  ages,  aay 
more  than  the  romance  of  an  Uto- 
pean  futuritv,  that  occupies  the  imagii 
nation  of  Wordsworth ;  what  is  sim{Si^ 
and  therefore  permanentj  what  at  all 
times  constitutes  the  bomejv  staple  «f 
man*s  happiness,  this  it  is  he  fastens 
on,  as  on  sometliing  readered  douUjr 
valuable  by  late  calrajties  and  dia^piv 
poiotments. 

The  love  of  nature  which  takes  so 
prominent  a  place  in  the  poetry  af 
Wordsworth,  is  something  more  than 
the  ordinary  sentiment  we  reoogniM 
under  that  expression,  and  is  ooanected 
with  this  pacific  tenor  of  his  thought. 
Distrustful  of  men's  reasonings  and  the 
teaching  of  philosophers,  our  poet,  whp 
nevertheless  has  his  own  visionary  way 
of  thinking,  finds  a  wondrous  instructor 
in  that  beauty  of  the  external  world  by 
which  he  lives  continually  surrounded 
— finds  in  its  constant  teaching  soma 
remedy  for  the  fluctuations  of  numan 
reason.  He  gathers  from  this  visiUa 
beauty  of  the  creation  more  than  a 
pleasure  and  delight,  more  even  than 
that  sentiment  of  romantic  devotion 
which  other  poets  Imve  rapturously 
proclaimed ;  be  detects  in  ft  a  commu- 
nion and  an  intelligent  influence,  pass- 
ing in  all  ages  between  the  Spirit  of 
th^  universe  and  the  heart  of  man.  He 
reads  in  the  doud,  touched  by  the  Kght 
of  heaven,  "an  unutterable  love." 
When,  in  The  Excursion^  the  despond* 
in^  and  morbid  Solitary  is  to  be  resto* 
red  to  mental  health,  it  is 

'<  The  breese  of  natore  stirring  in  his 
soul," 

that  the  poet  invokes.     Here  is  tiia 
key-note  by  which  the  variable  human 
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l)eiDg  may  at  ail  times  tune  his  mind, 
if  he  wiiJ,  to  be  in  harmony  and  ac- 
.  cordance  with  that ''  great  idea  **  which 
the  world  was  framed  by  Divine  Wis- 
dom  to  answer.  No  man  has  so  ex- 
alted and  refined  this  sentiment. 
Beauty  is  with  him  a  piety.  In  the 
sombre  seclusion  of  a  metropolis  I  have 
read  his  verse  and  worshipped.  I  am 
transported  to  the  eternal  Jiills,  to  that 
first  and  enduring  temple  which  moun- 
tains and  the  sky  have  reared,  and 
where  it  needs  not  that  any  perpetual 
flame  be  kept  alive  upon  the  altar  by 
the  hand  of  roan,  for  the  whole  scene 
is  one  animated  type,  placed  there  for 
the  communion  of  the  human  family 
with  heaven,  and  with  each  other;  and 
the  Spirit  of  God  is  felt  moving  in  the 
midst.     Hear  the  poet  himself: — 

"  I  have  felt 
A  presence  that  diaiarbs  me  with  the  joy 
Of  elevated  thoughts ;  a  scDse  sublime 
Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused, 
Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns, 
And  the  round  ocean,  and  the  living  air, 
And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man : 
A  motion  and  a  spirit  that  impels 
All    thinking    things,   all  objects  of  all 

thought. 
And  rolls  through  all  things.     Therefore 

am  I  still 
A  lover  of  the  meadows,  and  the  woods, 
And  mountains ;  and  of  all  that  we  behold 
From  this  green  earth ;  of  all  the  mighty 

world 
Of  eye  and  ear,  both  what  they  half  create 
And  what  perceive ;  well  pleased  to  recog* 

nixe 
In  nature  and  the  language  of  the  sense, 
The  anchor  of  my  purest   thoughu,  the 

nurse. 
The  guide,  the  guardian  of  my  heart,  and 

soul 
Of  all  my  moral  being.'* 

Lines  written  in  Tintem  Abbey, 
It  is  curious  to  note  how  very  dif- 
ferent is  the  manner,  in  which  the 
beauty  of  nature  is  viewed  and  repre- 
sented by  his  splendid  contemporary, 
Byren.  He,  too,  could  extol  that 
beauty  in  strains  of  unsurpassed  mag- 
nificence ;  but  with  him  a  love  and  en- 
thusiasm for  nature  was  a  compensation 
for  want  of  cordial  sympathy  with  man, 
not  a  related  feeling  strengthened  by 
and  strengthening  that  sympathy.  With 
bim  nature  was  a  goddess  whom  he 
paced  in  hostile  contrast  to  humanity, 
and  for  this  very  reason  was  the  more 
willine  to  adore.  His  imagination  en- 
dowed her  with  a  quite  separate  exist- 


ence,  apart  alike  from  God  and  man. 
In  the  sort  of  chivalrous  liomage  he 
paid  to  this  sovereign  mistress  of  his 
soul,  he  delighted  to  pronounce  her 
heedless  and  inaccessible  to  the  pre* 
sence  or  the  prayers  of  her  poor  human 
idolater.  The  spirit  of  the  mountain 
and  the  valley  knew  not  the  puny  in- 
habitant  who  crept  between  the  hills ; 
the  sea  rolled  to  a  shore  where  man 
was  wandering  like  an  outcast;  the 
tempest  beat,  and  the  unconscious  light- 
ning played  on  the  very  temples  iliat 
he  so  pompously,  so  reverently  reared  • 
Earth,  sea,  and  sky — and  man !  Ob  ! 
there  was  no  fraternity  between  them. 
Such  are  the  different  influences  under 
which  the  imagination  may  work  ;  and 
such,  it  might  be  added,  would  be  the 
uncertain  refuge,  the  unstable  footing, 
we  should  gain,  if  we  looked  to  poetry 
for  more  than  poetry  is- pledged  to  give, 
and  sought  a  grave  instructor  in  her 
delightful  reveries. 

It  was  not,  however,  to  the  oblivion 
of  more  stable  forms  of  moral  thought 
that  this  imaginative  piety  was  culti- 
vated by  Wordsworth.     The  authori- 
tative  sentiment  of  duty  is  upheld  by 
our  philosophic  poet,  in  all  its  absolute 
and  monarchial  rights.      A  tempered 
stoicism   predominates    over    all    the 
workings  of  his   mind;    it  constantly 
pervades  the  fine  and  uninjured  sus- 
ceptibilities of  the  poet.     This  neces- 
sary permanence  of  the  moral  senti- 
ment, this  faith  in  an  immutable  sense 
of  duty,  is  the  secret  anchor  of  his 
mind.     Fixed  here,  he  is  prepared  for 
the  diversities  which  speculative  man 
exhibits  ~  can  wander  on  the  star- lit 
plains  with  the  Chaldean  shepherd,  can 
build  the  tower  of  Belus,  can  fashion 
his  thousand  gods  with  the  lively  Gre- 
cian, and  find  for  them  "commodious 
habitation.*^     He  not  only  teaches  the 
doctrine  of  the  Porch  as  an  abstract 
philosophy,  but  what  is  somewhat  ano« 
malous  in  a  poet,  inculcates  by  exam- 
ples its  passionless  precepts.     He  does 
this  in  one   instance — the    beautiful 
piece  of  Laodamia — with  a  singular 
mixture  of  tenderness  in  the  manner, 
tind  unpitying  severity  in  the  judgment. 
Laodamia,  deprived  of  her  husband, 
implores  the  gods  to  restore  him  to  her 
sight.     Her  prayer  is  granted— Prote- 
silaus  ascends  from  the  dead  :— ^ 

**  In  his  deportment,  shape,  and  mien,  ap- 
peared 
Elysian  beauty,  melancholy  grace. 
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peiuivo  though  a  happy     even  for  a  moment.  He  casts  but  a  hasty 

glance  at  the  lover*s  happiness 
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place. 
He  spake  of  love,  each  love  as  tpirits  fe«l. 
In  worlds  whose  course  is  equable  and  pure; 
No  fears  io  beat  away— no  strife  to  heal — 
The   past   nnsigh'd  for,  and  the  future 


Laodamia*8  love  for  her  husband  was 
not  so  equable ;  it  was  too  ardent,  it 
seems ;  her  sorrow  for  his  loss  was  too 
passionate ;  and  for  this  she  is  doomed 
to  wander  in  the  shades  below,  "  apart 
from  happy  ghosts,**  and  separated 
from  her  adored  Protesilaus.  Ij  who 
am  no  stoic,  could  never  reconcile  my- 
self to  this  sentence.  I  find  that  my 
own  copy  of  Wordsworth  is  marked 
here  in  the  margin  with  the  words — 
'•  Cruel,  cruel !  '* 

No  poet  is  worthy  of  the  name  who 
has  not  pathos,  and  our  pensive  stoic 
is  not  deficient  in  this  essential  quality. 
The  story  of  Margaret  wasting  gradu* 
ally  in  her  cottage  on  the  heath,  is  one 
of  the  most  touching  that  was  ever 
related  in  verse.  Well  might  the 
wanderer,  to  whom  all  its  incidents 
were  present,  as  he  traversed  the  de- 
serted garden,  well  might  he  say : — 

'*  Beaide  yon  spring  I  stood. 
And  eyed  its  waters  till  we  8eem*d  to  feel 
One  sadness,  they  and  I !  *' 

But  the  pathos  of  Wordsworth  bears 
strong  marks  of  his  own  peculiar  cha- 
racter. The  passion  is,  for  the  most 
part,  checked  and  controlled  by 
thought,  or  it  is  itself  wrought  out  from 
meditation.  He  feels — he  compas* 
sionates — he  musingly  deplores ;  but  he 
cannot  allow  his  own  peace  of  mind  to 
be  overthrown.  Let  no  one  suppose 
that  it  is  any  sign  of  real  lowliness  or 
humility  of  mind,  that  he  so  often  se- 
lects a  lowly  subject  for  his  sympathy. 
This  is  ratlier  the  sign  in  him  of  a  lofty 
bearing,  of  an  intellectual  reserve.  He 
chooses  a  subject  he  can  look  down 
upon,  that  so  calm  thoughts  may  mingle 
with  his  feelings.  He  cannot  let  his 
sympathy  go  forth  upon  a  level  line. 
To  an  intellectual  equal:  this  would 
too  much  implicate  him  in  the  passions 
of  another ;  it  would  carry  him  from 
himself.  He  cannot  be  so  compro- 
mised. He  cannot  quit  his  free,  soli- 
tary,  reflective  station.     He  watches 

r  naively  over  the  scene  of  human  woe; 
cannot  think  that  he  ever  drops  a 
tear.  He  gives  the  meed  of  approba- 
tion to  the  warrior  and  the  valiant 
hero ;  but  he  partakes  not  his  ardour 
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too  turbulent — he  fears  Yt^he  turns 
aside.  1  attribute,  in  part,  to  this  re« 
serve,  to  this  entrenchment  in  the  high 
places  of  his  own  thought,  the  strange 
choice  made  in  his  philosophical  poem. 
The  JExcursion,  of  a  wandering  pedlar  to 
be  the  chief  spokesman  and  interpreter 
of  his  sentiments.  Even  in  that  poem 
he  could  not  entirely  commit  himself, 
and  the  speaker  was  still  one  on  whom 
the  poet  himself  could  occasionally 
glance  as  from  a  superior  station. 

Such  appears  to  be,  so  far  as  a  slight 
sketch  can  present  it,  the  intellectual 
character  of  Wordsworth.  An  obsti- 
nate habit  of  reflection,  cultivated  in 
retirement,  explains  what  is  peculiar 
both  in  the  faults  and  merits  of  liis 
poetry.  Rarely  do  we  meet  with  any 
spontaneous  burst  of  passion  ;  his  ve- 
hemence appears  cold  and  studied ;  he 
waves  a  waud,  does  this  magician, 
which  has  no  power  except  to  still  the 
tempest.*  But  is  not  this  enough  of 
power  for  one  spirit  to  possess  ?  And 
what  praise  is  too  great  for  him  whose 
genius  makes  pure  our  sohtude,  and 
imposes  peace  on  our  perturbed  medi- 
tations I 

As  one  whose  wriungs  are  destined  to 
exert  an  influence  over  thinking  minds, 
as  well  as  feeling  hearts,  it  seems  im- 
possible to  form  a  fair  estimate  of 
Wordsworth,  without  comparing  him 
with  some  other  poets  who  have  also 
philosophized  in  verse.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  this  paper  a  hint  was 
thrown  out  of  such  a  comparison  with 
two  of  his  contemporaries,  Byron  and 
Shelley.  The  contrast  between  the  au- 
thor oiTheExcursion  and  him  of  Childe 
Haroldt  so  far  as  relates  to  the  senti- 
ments embodied  by  either  in  his  verse, 
is  as  obvious  as  it  is  evidently  to  the 
advantage  of  the  former.  Who  knows 
not  the  bitterness  of  spirit,  the  disre- 
spect of  human  life,  the  recoil  from 
man,  and  the  haughty  endurance  of  a 
resistless  power,  which  characterize 
the  strains  of  Byron  ?  It  is  a  sort  of 
moral  conversion  when  a  youthful  mind 
turns,  from  a  too  exclusive  admiration 
of  the  genius  which  makes  these  senti- 
ments attractive,  to  the  pages  of  Words- 
worth. But  the  materials  for  the  compa- 
rison in  the  other  case  are  not  quite  so 
obvious;  and  as  Shelley  is  distinguished 
by  a  more  subtle  and  metaphysical  cast 
of  thought  than  Byron,  he  perhaps 
forms  a  fitter  subject  of  contrast  with 
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our  own  al>5tract  and  eontemplatiTe 
poet.  I  will  condude  by  briefly  draw- 
ing this  comparison,  or  contrast. 

It  is  worthy  of  our  study  the  intel- 
lectud  character  of  Shelley.  How  it 
cotdd  support  itself  for  so  long  a  tinie> 
and  live  on  from  year  to  yesr,  and  in 
work  after  work,  is  a  perplexity.  That 
the  combination  it  presents  should  exist 
as  a  dream  of  youthful  and  untempered 
genius,  is  not,  pefliaps,  surprising ;  but 
how  daylight  could  be  so  long  kept 
out,  how  the  light  of  common  sense 
could  be  so  systematically  excluded 
from  a  mind  of  so  great  power,  is,  as  I 
have  said,  a  marvel,  if  any  thing  in  the 
history  of  human  mit>ds  may  be  consi- 
dered as  such.  Tlie  tone  and  temper 
of  his  writings  did  indeed  improve,  and 
we  should  do  injustice  to  him  if  we 
remembered  his  name  in  connexion 
only  with  an  early  production,  whose 
angry  ravings  were  as  violent  an  out- 
rage to  the  tolerant  spirit  of  philosophy, 
as  on  the  zealous  feelings  of  religion. 
But  though  the  manner  in  which  he 
developed  his  opinions  greatly  improved, 
the  opinions  themselves  retained  their 
extravagance  to  the  last. 

There  is  a  daring  subtlety  of  thouglit — 
horresco  referens—wherem  the  thinker, 
pondering  first  the  outward  scene  of 
things,  and  then  the  nature  of  his  own 
mental  faculties,  comes  to  suspect  that 
that  inleUigence  manifest  in  the  visible 
world,  and  which  we  all  point  to  as 
proof  of  the  existence  of  the  creative 
mindj  is  but,  in  fact,  a  reflection  of  his 
own  mind.  It  seems  to  him  that  his 
own  forms  of  thought  have  invested 
nature  with  that  appearance  of  con- 
trivance and  design,  of  which  we  make 
so  great  use  in  tiieology.  I  must  be 
pardoned  if  I  do  not  explain  this  more 
clearly  :  how  can  I  make  that  clear 
which  seems  to  me,  as  to  all  otliers,  a 
mere  bewilderment?  This  metaphy- 
sical delusion,  however,  had  taken  com- 
plete possession  of  Shelley ;  he  saw  in 
the  mirror  of  nature  the  reflection  only 
of  the  human  mind. 

There  was  for  him,  then,  nothing 
to  contemplate,  but  material  object 
and  man.  Now,  the  mind  of  the  poet 
was  instinct  with  impassioned  senti- 
ments ;  it  must  find  something  for  its 
admiration,  for  its  homage,  for  its 
hope,  and  love,  and  aspiration.  But 
man  being  the  highest  known  exist- 
ence, the  sole  reasonable  being,  if  he 
is  to  continue  no  other,  no  better  than 
he  now  is — why,  what  a  miserable 
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affair  has  the  poet  made  of  H 1  if  a 
succession  of  the  mortals  we  see 
around  us,  occupying  their  threescore 
years  and  ten  chiefly  in  scraping  a 
subsistence  together^f  this  sum  up 
the  whole  history  of  our  world,  what  a 
contemptible  scene  has  it  all  become ! 
This  wretched,  vulgar  reality  eooid 
not  be  eadured.  Shelley,  tiMfofora, 
eonjured  up  a  phantom  race  of  man- 
kind ;  refined,  ideaiized,  wortibf  to 
occupy  the  democratic  level  of  his  new 
Mvolutionized  universe.  H^ew  the 
traasformation  was  to  be'  e#ee(ed  of 
our  common  hnman  nature  into  tht^ 
phantom  humanity,  he  has  not  told 
us  :  it  was  net,  perhaps,  the  batinesf 
of  a  poet  to  ej^pUifl.  AU  that  we 
hear,  i^,  that  some  fine  momiag  our 
evil  passions — all  that  is  gross  and 
selfish,  all  that  is  harsh,  miserable, 
and  uiigaliily  ia  form  and  feature,  as 
well  as  mental  disposition,  will  fly  off 
like  hideous  masks  that  had  hkherte 
coueealed  our  natural  beauty,  and 
vanish  for  ever  in  mid  air. 

The  poet  thus  stood  in  twofold  op- 
position to  mankind.  He  had  declared 
himself  the  antagonist  to  all  that  men 
esteem  highest  in  truth  and  goodness ; 
and  he  w;^s  also  in  perpetual  hostility 
to  the  world,  because  there  was  no* 
thing  in  it  good  enough.  He  over- 
threw its  virtues:  lie  made  no  alliance 
with  its  vices. 

Such  was  the  philosophy,  if  by  this 
name  it  is  to  be  called,  of  Shelley. 
Such  the  subtle,  eccentric  thought 
which,  united  with  a  fervid  imagina- 
tion •'composed  the  mazy,  brilliant,  be- 
wildering strain  of  his  poetry.  These 
dark  errors,  these  bright  impossibilities, 
beset  him  always.  On  the  sober  rea- 
lities of  life  he  sets  no  value.  Our 
Gothic  virtues  have  no  charm  for  him* 
The  past  history  of  mankind  Is  a 
wasted  existence,  and  our  present 
condition  is  no  more  than  the  scafibld- 
ing  to  the  pile  winch  is  yet  to  be  erect- 
ed. He  never  sees  the  homely  earth 
we  tread  upon.  He  throws  all  his 
colours  on  the  cloud,  and  the  mist 
before  him  receires  a  glittering  bow 
of  promise,  but  most  unhallowed  and 
unauthorized.  His  phantom  world 
engrosses  him  entirely.  A  long  poem, 
The  Revolt  of  Jslam,  consisting  of 
many  cantos,  is  but  the  intermioable 
reproduction  of  the  same  few  ideas 
from  which  it  seems  that  he  cannot 
possibly  extricate  himself.  He  pre- 
sents us  with  a  new  blaze  of  diction  at 
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aach  sUDza*  but  wUb  the  old  re^al^d 
thought ;  reminding  U9  of  that  species 
of  firework  where  fresh  flame  is  seen  to 
rush  perpetually  from  a  kModred  jets, 
but  the  same  solitary  word  stands 
biazing»  unchanged,  before  us.  Yet 
has  Shelley  poetic  merit,  if  no  other— 
visions  bow  very  lucid  and  eUiereal  1— « 
a  diction  how  bright  apd  exnberant!--* 
a  line  how  wildly  musical!  indeed  the 
'^effect  of  his  poetry  }$  mpve  like  heou^ 
tiful  music  than  any  thing  eke.  We 
hang  over  the  verse  as  over  a  passi- 
onate melody;  it  fills  the  mind,  whUe  it 
lasts,^  with  sense  as  of  a  deep  mipajgfeg 
and  earnest  sentiment ;  when  it  drops 
from  ihe  ear,  it  may  happen  that  the 
meaning  drops  with  it. 

To  ail  this  liow  striking  is  the  con- 
trast which  Wordsworui  presents  1 
With  him,  whatever  be  his  subtlety  of 
thought,  we  are  still  living  on  tlie  sober 
eartlu  The  yii^ion  of  the  poet  inter* 
feres  not  with  his  real  vision  of  this 
world,  which  he  paints  with  the  fidelity 
of  the  artist.  He,  too,  courts  and  re- 
spects  the  imagination ;  but  it  is  the 
traditional  imagination  of  the  species, 
sanctioned  by  long  years  and  sacVed 
feelings,  which  he  exalts  and  venerates. 
The  earth  he  dwells  on  is  rarely  that 
astronomer's  globe  which  revolves  with 
its  freight  of  human  beings  through  a 
vacant  interminable  space;  it  is  the 
antique,  stationary  earth,  over  which 
human  optips,  aided  by  the  human 
heart,  has  bent  down  a  visible  am) 
sheltering  heaven.  Jn  all  things  he 
keeps  watch  and  ward  pver  man's 
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*'  ancie»t  heart"  to  guard  itfromsaeri- 
legious  pillage.  In  his  verse  the  world 
lies  not  in  .thick  unmitigated  shadow ; 
neither  is  there  a  fictitious  joy  and  quite 
unnatural  ^yety  thrown  over  human 
existence.  "  Life's  fitful  fever'[  is 
seen — is  mourned— is  consoled ;  life's 
iuippiness  is  not  forgotten : 

''  The  primal  dutiee  ihine  aloft  like  stsn — 
The  charities  that  eoothje^  and  heal,  aod 

bless 
Are  scattered  at  the  feet  of  man  like 

flowers. 

With  him  the  world  as  it  is  bears 
looking  at,  for  a  light  from  heaven  £aUs 
on  it :  man,  weak  and  imperfect  though 
he  be,  has  yet  a  dignity,  for  the  eye  ot 
God  is  on  him.  And,  finally,  his 
poetry,  in  its  literary  merits,  bears  some 
analogy  to  this  his  philosophical  view 
of  things.  His  verse  glitters  not  with 
beauties  at  every  point — it  is  not  al- 
ways brilliant — it  is  no  bright  unstable 
mirage  of  the  desert;  but  its  excel* 
lence  is  real,  indisputable,  enduring ; 
such  as  bears  repeated  examination, 
and  prompts  to  frequent  recurrence. 
As  over  ms  own  mountain  scenery,  so 
over  bis  verse,  there  oflen  hangs  a 
chilling  mist,  there  is  oflen  felt  a  p)14 
northern  air;  but  the  clouds  break  up* 
and  between  their  flyina  shadows  are 
caught  glimpses  of  vivid  beauty  and 
magnificence,  which  richly  reward  our 
watching,  and  which  will  remain,  like 
the  genuine  subUmities  of  ^ature,  for 
ever  afler  treasured  in  the  memory. 
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In  pursuing  our  purpose,  to  in  soqae 
measure  trace  that  diversity  of  signif 
flcation  which  is  presented  by  Italian 
painUng  in  its  mofe  extended  bear- 
ings, we  meet  two  of  its  most  remark- 
able secondary  divisions,  in  the  works 
of  those  painters  who  have  been  term- 
ed the  School  of  the  Caracci,  and  the 
Naturalisti,  or  copiers  of  individual 
nature.  Of  those  included  under  the 
first  designation,  Lodovico,  Annibale, 
and  Agosttno  Caracci,  are  usiially  con- 
sidered the  principal  masters ;  of  those 
under  the  last,  Caravagglo  and  Spag- 
noletto,  hold  that  place. 

The  separate  sections  or  portions  of 
sentiment,  whieh  the  productions  of 
these  two  classes  of  painters  originate 
from,  are  in  their  primary  basement 


wholly  distinct ;  the  elements  of  tbp 
one  having  been  asserted  or  brought 
forward,  ii;  opposition  to  those  of  tbo 
other ;  but  at  the  time  of  their  mani- 
festation in  painting,  both  had  been 
brouglit  together  and  interwoveni  ii| 
one  of  the  most  complicated  webs,  of 
mingled  good  and  ill,  which  history 
displays. 

Art— we  use  the  term  in  its  inclu- 
sive signification — stands  connected 
with  the  movements  of  soeiety  in  a 
double  relation.  It  iufluences  and  is 
influenced  by  them.  It  gives  impulse 
to,  and  at  the  same  time  follows,  those 
movements — the  one  from  its  ultimate 
adherence  in,  and  value  in  relation  to, 
the  intimation  or  awakened  operation 
(particularly  in  its  highest  or  most 
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worthy  departments,  but  in  all,  to.  a 
certain  extent,  even  by  its  specific  na- 
ture*) of  those  elements  of  the  mind 
which  are  most  humanizing,  or  most 
essentially  establish  the  distinction  of 
humanity  in  man  ;  the  other  by  fre- 
quently deriving  its  forms  and  cloth- 
ing from  those  changes  which  pass 
over,  or  rather  in  themselves  consti- 
tute, the  visible  enudation,  or  detail- 
ed features  of  his  mental  being  as  dls- 
,  played  in  society ;  changes,  the  *'  equal 
step  "  of  which,  are  often  as  much  be- 
yond the  reach  of  scrutiny,  and  the  con- 
trol of  established  systems  of  laws  and 
elaborated  institutions — which,  instead 
of  directing,  usually  intimate  the  de- 
parture of  the  passing  spirit,  and  crip- 
ple often  its  footprints — as  the  passage 
of  an  epidemic,  a  year  of  plenty,  or 
of  dearth.  In  its  origin,  art  is  ante- 
cedent to  the  varied  modes  of  life ; 
while  in  the  manner  of  its  announce- 
ment of  sentiment,  it  is  frequently  se- 
quent to  them.  The  effects  which  it 
produces  are  the  result  of  its  progres- 
sion from  sources  which  are  pervading, 
and  not  liable  to  be  dried  up ;  it 
serves  as  a  perpetual  record,  intima- 
tion, and  renewal,  of  the  youth  and 
strength  of  the  mind ;  keeping  alive 
the  verdure  of  the  soul.  But  opposed 
to  this — its  virtue  or  dbtinctive  value-— 
by  the  forms  of  society  by  which  it  is 
operated  upon,  it  is  not  unfrequently 
thrown  into  ranges  of  expression 
which  sufficiently  exhibit  both  the  im< 
press  of  these  forms,  worthless  as  they 
are  at  times,  and  its  liability  to  be 
brought  into  connexion  with  subordi- 
nate and  fluctuating  purposes,  in  all 
their  variety.f  Two  diverse  positions 
are  thus  occupied  by  art,  and  esta- 
blished in  respect  to  it;  the  one  pri- 
mary and  holding  a  direct  connexion 
with  the  mind ;  the  other  still  neces- 
sarily exemplifying  the  manifestation 
of  pairticular  portions  of  the  mental 
constitution,  but  in  accordance  with 
their  combinations  displayed  in  other, 
it  may  be,  more  subordinate,  or  more 
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extended  features  of  society.  But  from 
this  dual  division — ^this  total  separa- 
tion of  the  elements  of  meaning  in 
poetry,  painting,  and  sculpture,  arises 
a  triplex  demarcation,  which  apper- 
tains to  their  productions.  There  is  ori- 
ginated betwixt  these  poinU',  an  exten- 
sive range  of  art,  to  which,  in  paint- 
ing, the  middle  period  of  the  school  of 
Bologna,  or  the  Caracci;  and  the 
works  of  the  Naturalists,  as  they  have 
been  called,  must  bo  referred.  They 
belong  to  an  intermediate  positioDj 
between  the  more  elevated  and  the 
humbler  works  in  painting  ;  they  come 
upon  that  ground  which  presents  its 
most  generally  pursued  and  most  nu- 
merous combinations.  From  the  sphere 
of  Coreggio,  which  exemplified  the 
attempt  to  create  an  equi- balance  of 
the  great  elements  of  the  constitution 
of  man — to  unite  or  blend,  the  intel- 
lectual, moral,  and  material,  which 
had  separately  been  most  fully  inti- 
mated in  painting  by  Michael  Ange- 
lo,  Raffaelle,  and  Titian,  (so  that  no 
distinct  superiority  or  asceudence  was 
granted  to  either,)  the  descent  to  that 
of  the  Caracci  lands  us  amidst  the 
operation  of  partial  and  individualized 
movements  of  the  mental  powers, 
amidst  the  exercise  of  limited  and  cir- 
cumscribed divisions  of  faculty,  and  in 
the  region  of  the  passions.  The  par- 
ticular purpose  which  they  arrive  at 
within  this  sphere,  it  is  our  intention 
to  endeavour  to  point  out. 

It  must  be  obvious,  from  what  has 
been  formerly  advanced, J  and  also  in 
some  measure  implied  from  what  has 
now  been  observed,  in  respect  to  the 
connexion  which  certain  departments 
of  art  hold  with  tlie  movements  of  so* 
ciety — but  as  yet  we  have  not  had  oc- 
casion directly  to  specify  the  fact — 
that  it  is  necessary,  or  rather  that  it 
is  an  imperative  condition  of  the  for- 
mation of  just  principles  of  criticism, 
that  sentiment  should,  most  generally, 
be  considered  in  separation  from  the 
forms  or  manner  of  signification  by 


I  *  We  have,  No.  CCXCVIIL,  in  connexion  with  the  painting  of  Da  Vinci  and  Co* 
reggio,  hod  occasion  to  refer  to  this,  and  distinguish  the  scientific  element,  from  ttiat 
of  art. 

"t*  Various  of  these,  which  verjr  generally  pervade  Italian  painting,  we  have  referred 
to  in  connexion  with  the  picture  of  the  Last  Judgment,  by  Michael  Angelo.  But  they 
are  of  two  classes.  In  that  work,  those  which  have  been  adverted  to,  are  subordinate, 
and  conventionally  associated  with  itft  ruling  character  :  in  many  other  instances  they 
become  the  spirit,  as  well  as  the  appliance. 

X  See  irnmit  papers  on  Michael  Angelo,  Baffaelle,  &c. 
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which  it  is  made  to  appear ;  the  final 
meaning  which  different  features  of 
manners^  ceremonies,  and  fashions 
present — their  purpose  or  sense — from 
the  means  by  ^hich  that  is  intimated. 
Under  this  view,  ^those  means  may  be 
likened  to  diverse  dialects  or  tongues, 
used  to  express  one  signification ;  one 
species  of  exertion,  or  mode  by  which 
thought  or  action  is  operative,  being 
frequently  imbued  with  a  spirit  virtually 
similar  to  that  of  another,  and  termina- 
ting in  like  results,as  far  as  their  positive 
end  or  value  is  concerned.*  The  ob- 
ject of  different  spheres  of  energy,  may 
be  concentrated  by  the  same  anitna- 
ting  impulse :  while  they  disagree  in 
their  subordinate  features,  they  are 
probably  co-ordinate  in  their  primary. 
But  the  classification  of  works  in  lite- 
rature and  painting,  has  t^o  frequently 
been  made  by  those  subordinate  fea- 
tures.  The  impression  of  their  pro- 
per nature  or  position  has,  no  doubt, 
always  operated,  and  time  has  invari- 
ably placed  them  on  their  proper  pe- 
destal ;  but,  to  the  understanding, 
there  has  still  remained  too  much 
doubt  and  perplexity  :  a  terra  incog- 
niia  of  vague  phrases  has  attempted 
to  suppjy  the  place  of  distinct  ideas, 
in  which  the  reason  might  find  con- 
viction. Thus,  we  frequently  see  a 
station  taken  upon  just  grounds,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  a  constant  liability 
to  diverge  from  it  is  manifested.  A 
continual  approach  to,  and  impinging 
upon,  firm  principles,  has,  in  critical 
analysis,  almost  invariably  been  united 
to  a  quicksand  uncertainty  of  step. 
One  cause  which  has  operated  towards 
this  result,  we  have  before  stated,! 
and  have,  in  some  measure,  endea- 
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voured  to  counteract :  another  is  that 
which  we  have  now  mentioned— the 
mistaken  elevation  of  secondary  qua- 
lities of  works,  into  the  place  of  those 
which  are  prigoary,  and  should  be  seen 
to  distinguish  or  separate  them  from 
others — the  foisting  of  an  inferior  ad- 
junct into  the  situation  of  the  final 
meaning  which  they  specify,  or  re- 
lation which  they  hold.l 

The  Caracci  and  Caravaggio,  brought 
painting — so  far  as  their  powers,  and 
its  compass  accorded — to  bear  cha^ 
racteristics  coincident  with  certain 
phases  of  thought  and. action,  which 
predominated  to  a  greater  extent  than 
at  any  other  period,  during  more 
than  half  a  century  immediately  ante- 
cedent to  their  own  time.  Art  must 
keep  aloof  from  what  is  obviously  seen 
to  be  inferior  or  contaminating ;  but 
while  such  is  very  generally  diffused 
—while  deteriorating  influences  are 
ascendant,  and  blend  with,  or  take  the 
place  of  elevated  principles  of  action ; 
the  escape  from  their  contact  must 
necessarily,  in  many  instances,  be 
partial.  Not  that  these  painters,  in 
the  choice  of  their  subjects,  or  in  their 
own  intentions  in  respect  to  them,  dis- 
play any  acknowledged  dependance 
upon  matter  of  thought  or  endeavour, 
which  maybe  questioned ;  but  through, 
out  their  works,  the  effects  of  such 
operating  with  more  strength  and' 
confirmed  aim  in  other  spheres,  are 
constantly  to  be  traced. 

The  elements  of  the  combinations 
of  sentiment  which  these  masters 
pursue,  are  brought  forward  with  most 
prominence  in  connexion  with  the 
prevalence  of  Monastic  Institutions, 
and  the  monkish  surveillance  of  Italy 


*  By  mistaking  the  form  for  the  essence — the  covering  for  the  body,  or^  more  pro- 
perly, the  body  for  the  soul — those  notions  originated  which  gained  ground  in  regpect 
to  painting,  us  connected  with  religious  services,  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  A 
substitnte  had  been  newly  found  for  it  in  printing,  which  rendered  its  dismissal  from 
that  place  which  it  had  previously  occupied,  in  a  considerable  degree  possible ;  but 
ignorance,  party  violence,  and  blind  opposition,  were  the  immediate  causes.  Music 
also  was  reduced,  in  many  instances,  to  a  mockery  of  its  powers  ;  and,  considering  the 
severity  of  the  sentence  passed  upon  painting,  we  must  suppose  that  it  was  less  from 
an  appreciation  of  its  effects,  than  in  obedience  to  the  verbal  interpretation  of  a  com- 
mand, that  it  was  spared  at  all.  Two  eminent  manifestations  of  human  faculty  were 
discarded,  and  man  was  thereby  held  to  be  more  fit  to  approscb  his  Maker < 

f  The  non-recognition  of  art  to  ba  an  announcement  of  the  component  elements  of 
tbemmd. 

^  It  must  even  be  necessary,  in  some  instances,  to  regsrd  the  particular  art  to  which 
certain  productions  belong  as  adrcnticious,  not  only  to  their  m(>aning,  but  to  the  capa- 
city of  their  producers ;  their  existence  being  apparently  more  the  result  of  clrcumstao- 
ces  than  of  purpose  in  the  will* 
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and  Spain  under  the  Inquisition* 
The  flrat^ramifyingr  society  in  eyery 
direction,  and  in  a  multitude  of  forms, 
and  calling  into  operation  motives  of 
aotion>  betwixt  which  and  the  original 
obfects  of  sueh  institutions  there  was 
a  total  discrepancy — gaye  birth  to  that 
mai^  of  sincerity  and  falsehood, 
sanctity  and  hypocrisy,  humility,  am- 
bition, and  tortuous  policy,  which  mo- 
aaehism  ultimately  resolved  itself  into : 
and  tiie  last — hdding  the  control  of 
opinion  in  the  undefined  regions  of  re- 
gion and  faith  under  the  grasp  of 
tm)  secular  arm — placed  terror  and 
suffering  in  the  general  eye,  as  the 
means  of  regulating  belief,  and  en- 
forcing a  creed.  Eorope,  during  the 
sixteenth  century,  in  ito  state  history, 
presents  vice  and  crime,  dominant  and 
universal.  In  the  policy  of  govern- 
nent»  this  was  the  era  of  craft  and 
force  in  alliance.  Duplicity  and  com- 
pulsion,  were  the  levers  by  which  men 
were  operated  upon.  Princes  and 
prehites,  bad  yet  to  recognize  in  them- 
selves the  representatives  of  general 
principles,  of  which  they  constitute 
the  acknowledgment  by  society ;  nor 
were  they  dared  to  be  looked  to  as 
such  by  those  whom  they  kept  in  awe; 
Individual  aggrandizement  was  the 
abeorbing  motive  of  those  who  held 
rule,  both  in  ecclesiastical,  and  civil 
affairs.  Yoracions  selfishness,  and 
nnscrupnions  ambition,  stamp  this 
century  as  the  period  of  the  most 
thorough  absence  of  moral  principle.* 
Its  record  renders  history  the  syno- 
nyme,  of  deceit  and  crnne.  Amidst 
the  war  of  conflicting  interests,  and 
the  blood- pools  which  marked  the 
scenes  of  their  arbitrement,  the  inqui- 
sitor  could  scarcely  imagine  his  stain- 
ed hands  dishonour,  and  he  became 
an  important  functionary;  and  the 
cell  of^lhe  monk,  having  long  ceased 
fo  be  a  seclusion  from  the  doings  of  the 
World,  only  afforded  shelter  for  ready 
partizans,  eager  to  espouse  a  side  in 
every  dissension.  By  a  total  subver-' 
sion  of  its  original  purposes,  monas" 
tic  life,  had  at  once  become  every 
where  extended,  and  every  where  vir« 
tually  extinct.  India  bad  produced 
its  Yogees  and  Santoas— Arabia  its 


Dervises  and  Fakirs— >  Syria  its  An- 
chorites— Egypt  its  Coenobites — and 
Italy,  and  almost  every  other  coun- 
try, its  Monks;  the  object  of  all 
being  professedly  the  same.  Under 
every  creed,  monachal  austerity  and 
seclusion  bad  been  attempted;  but 
its  false  appreciation  of  life,  and  of 
religion,  doomed  its  efforts  to  be  abor- 
tive. By  seeking  to  centre  every 
desire  in  a  state  of  folarity,  it  mam 
a  blank  of  the  source  of  all  merit— 
life,  in  deed  or  act.  While  its  ori- 
gin is  to  be  traced  to  principles 
which  are  found  to  be  more  or  less 
connected  with  every  religions  belief, 
it  finally  formed  an  anttthesis  to  the 
true  essence  of  religten.  It  seemed 
to  establish  a  distinction  betwixt  hn- 
miltty  or  self-sacrifice,  and  trust  or 
charity  ;  and  to  deny  the  greater  vir- 
tne :  and,  if  it  afforded  the  exterior 
means  of  promoting  or  strengthening 
a  resting  fixedness  of  the  mind,  in 
affections  which  are  not  dependent 
upon  modes  of  society,  the  atftition 
of  which  might  be  considered  to  de- 
teriorate their  enCireness,  or  earnest- 
ness— if  it  instigated  to  seclnsion  from 
the  disturbed  scenes  of  active  life,  to 
rivet  devotion  to  contemplative  life,  or 
facilitate  the  rejection  of  every  stop- 
ping sliort,  or  resting  in  the  mere 
gratification  of  sense ;  or,  if  it  offered 
repose  from  effort  which  had  failed 
to  satisfy — a  found  "  nepenthe  calm- 
ing anger,  easing  grief;"  and  thus, 
in  particular  instances,  met  the  de- 
mands of  peculiar  circumstances,  and 
individual  cases  ;-*-it  did  so  under 
a  confined  and  partial  aspect,  which 
supplied  an  inadequate  balance  to  its 
evident  incompetency  with,  and  actual 
interruption — often  total  negation^of 
moral  beneficence.  Widely  adopted^- 
the  certain  cause  of  its  failure— it  aim- 
ed at  making  man  better  and  holier  by 
rendering  him  no  longer  man.  it 
curtailed  the  sphere  of  his  being 
both  intelleetually  and  morally.  But 
rapidly,  in  self'departure  from  its 
primary  objectsx^in  the  lack  of  such 
knowledge  as  is  wisdom,  or  wisdom 
which  is  strength  and  tmst — ^monkish 
life  grew  into  a  shelter  for  arid  minds, 
cut  off  from  their  roots  itf  the  soil  of 


*  Periods  present  indWdntlltiei  of  mind  and  sentiment  •  Louli  XII.,  Ferdinand 
the  Catholic,  Leo  X.,  Charles  V.,  Henry  VIII.,  Catharine  Jdecficf,  Queen  £»ixabetTi. 
ift,i  m  rtrters,  egree  In  cftaraeter  nriMA  more  fhan  they  dil^er.  the  points  in  wtfdi 
they  agree  characterize  their  times. 
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bamaoUyi  or^  foUowtng  the  late  of 
all  exteoded  opiuon  in  social  moral- 
itjFy  or  forma  of  religioBf  the  whole 
HMii^  the  whole  desires  oi  the  mind, 
gradeally  crept  into  its  origkiallj 
guarded  preeiaets ;  aad,  liaaited  and 
eirciusseribed  as  these  were^  it  be- 
came daring  the  process  ef  its  being 
•ensawBat^,  or  rather  in  its  TiCalily^ 
extinguished  ;  only  one  other  field 
for  the  display  of  the  operation  of 
every  diverse  and  confltetiog  impulse* 
The  seolosion  alike  from  good  and 
ev)]>  which  miglrt  be  naintained  in  a 
deserty  was  impossible  amidst  popn- 
leoe  assemblages  of  men.  Purposes 
net  merely  different  from  its  original 
endSf  but  totally  opposed  to  them, 
found  ground.  Th(^  door  whteh  i€ 
pnrperted  to  open  into  the  adjftum  of 
heaven,  led  also  to  the  heights  of 
eifthly  grandeur.  Neither  strietiy 
eeelesiaslieal  nor  secular,  the  different 
orders  constantly  grasped  at  a  hold 
wi%h  the  manceuvres  both  of  cbureh 
and  civil  policy  $  until  both  in  time 
eaperienc^  the  effects  ef  their  inter- 
ference, most  particularly,  or  in  their 
f^illest  eeneeBtratton,  under  the  insti- 
tutions of  Ignatius  Lojola — the  veri- 
table fralt  ef  the  period  of  thehr  estab- 
lishment—of a  constitution  in  itself 
exdusiTe  and  distinct,  within  the  con- 
stitulioB  of  society ;  winch  did  not 
ael&aowledge  the  obligations  thereof, 
nor  beeome  amenable  to  its  laws.  In 
a  lower  spitere,  too,  that  which  might 
be  adni^d  to  be  the  result  of  snpe^ 
rior,  although^-]  s  the  particular  means 
which  it  deemed  the  true  path  to  ar^ 
nwB  at  its  proposed  ends^yery  mis- 
taken choice ;  when  dragged  through* 
Mit  the  eenlused  windings  of  society, 
ended  in  frequently  becoming  the  tool 
of  vice  and  raeadness.  It  thns  offered 
a  stage  where  any  drama  might  be 
acted,  eminent  or  base;  and  so  far 
Uom  excluding  the  contests  of  passion, 
formed  a  cireh?,  within  which  its  de« 
mons  might  be  raised  to  porsne  their 
avocations  with  impunity  under  the 
guise  ef  virtue.  Henee,  betwixt  the 
professed  objects  of  the  institutions  of 
monastic  life,  and  their  fulfilment, 
there  was  a  continual  conflict.  This 
k  was  necessary  to  attempt  to  re- 
eoBcilCi  or  rather  to  bide,  for  its  re« 
eovcilement  was  impossible ;  and  in 
the  eflbrt  towards  that  effbct^  a  con- 
firmed prevalence  of  that  rank  hypo- 
crisy wnich  must  ever  attend  an  ex- 
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elusive  pretension  to  suf^reme  sanctity, 
was  established.  *«  The  Head*'  of 
Hippocrates^  no  snrer  announces 
death,  than  the  cold  visage  of  sancti* 
Bonious  acerbity  intimates  deceit.  A 
dingy  curtein  was  spread  before  the 
sun— a  **  blanket  of  the  dark,"  to  paU 
tlie  light  of  life,  and  smother  its  more 
benignant  impulses.  A  systematie 
devotion  prononneed  tfaonmgh  reli- 
gion to  be  incompatible  with  whatcTwr 
rejected  or  disaTowed,  the  redeeming 
and  purifying,  or  morose  and  morbid, 
influence  and  intervention,  of  the  holy 
orders.  A  sombre  gloom  of  deport- 
ment and  mode  of  life  was  assumed, 
te  bring  together  and  unite,  sifper- 
sanetity  and  venal  worldliness. 

This  imbues  and  impregnates,  the 
works  of  the  school  or  the  Caracci. 
Painting,  which  before  their  time  had, 
in  so  far  as  it  was  connected  with  re- 
ligion, been  either  religious  or  eccle- 
siastical, in  their  hands  became  mona- 
chal. Monastic  rules  had  widely 
assumed  the  place  of  religion  itself; 
and  their  painting,  both  in  its  subjects 
and  signification,  was  deyoted  to  se- 
conding and  advancing,  the  influence 
of  these.  Their  pictures  are  less 
accessory  to  religions  feeling  in  gen- 
eral, than  sunk  into  alliance  with  an 
exotio  growth  thereupon.  They  paint 
the  transactions  ef  monkish  life  often ; 
but  its  tendency  always.  An  uncalled- 
for^aad  oAen  unmeaning,  monotone 
of  sentiment — to  use  the  language  of 
censure  to  signify  the  quality  of  yery 
eminent  works-^pervades  their  pro« 
ductions.  They  address  the  demands 
of  a  particular  species  of  misdirected 
devotion  in  the  ignorant ;  and  the  con- 
ventionalities, under  which  its  contact 
was,  to  a  certain  extent,  permitted  by 
the  enlightened.  They  mix  up  the 
wtumtB  of  saints,  the  eueharia  of 
Christianity,  and  the  dross  of  a  sen- 
snal  interpretation  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  ancients.  The  well-known 
sonnet  by  Agostino— 

^  Chi  farsi  un  buon  Pittor  cerca  e  desio,** 

&e.,  and  specifjring  the  proposed  pur- 
poses of  the  school,  like  tho  inscrip- 
tion which  Tintoretto  wrote  over  the 
door  of  his  studio,  signifies  what  was 
the  admiration  of  its  author,  but  no- 
thing more ;  while  the  singular  ano- 
maly presented  by  the  choice  and 
treatment,  of  the  subjects  of  the  Far- 
nese  Gallery,*  displays  both  its  author 


*  Painted  in  freaco  in  the  Famese  Ptlaoe,  Rome,  by  Annibate  Caracci. 
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and  his  employer — the  one  hj  pro- 
ducing, and  the  other  by  sanctioning 
such  a  performance — alike  struggling 
to  free  themselves  from  under  modes 
of  thought,  of  which  they  could  feel 
the  oppression,  without  being  able  to 
escape. 

But  along  with  its  deteriorating  ten- 
dencies, whatever  of  good,  or  of  dig- 
nity, or  worth,  monachism  embraces ;  is 
also  to  be  found  reiterated,  and  im- 
pressed in  the  bearing  of  their  works. 
And  it  is  also  necessary  to  reserve  from 
the  grounds  of  censure  which  must  be 
considered  to  attach  to  this  school, 
viewed  in  the  connexion  now  noticed, 
varidus  features  of  the  individual  cha- 
racteristics of  its  masters.*  fn  both 
these  respects  there  must  be  reserva- 
tion made.  But  the  qualities  which 
it  might  thus  be  necessary  to  except 
in  a  minute  detail  of  their  expression, 
are  merged  into,  and  overbalanced  by, 
the  preponderating  effect  of  that  species 
of  thought  and  effort  to  which  we  have 
referred  them ;  and  the  Caracci  re- 
main admitted  occupants  of  a  yerf 
extensive  division  of  painting,  but  one 
which  is  confined  and  unoperative  in 
any  salutary  effect ;  while  in  connexion 
with  sense,  and  its  absorbing  impres- 
sions, they  are  not  seldom  repulsive 
and  disagreeable.  Their  distance  is 
as  great  from  the  material  and  sen- 
Isuous  art  of  Venice,  as  from  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  dignity  of  the  paint- 
ers of  the  Capella  Sistina,  and  the 
stanze  of  the  Vatican.  In  meaning, 
expression,  or  sentiment,  they  are 
more  than  any  other  school,  of  the 
fully  evolved  art  of  Italy,  an  obsolete 
portion  of  purposes  and  a  time  which 
have  passed  away. 

The  elements  upon  which  the  works 
of  Caravaggio  and  his  class — ^which  in- 
cludes not  merely  Spagnoletto*s  paint- 
ed martyrdoms,  and  attenuated  saints, 
but  the  soldiers,  gamblers,  and  other 
subjects  of  Spada,  Valentino,  and 
Manfridi^  and  extends  in  a  measure, 
but  not  so  as  to  form  their  distinction, 
to  the  Spanish  painters  Velasquez,  and 
Murillo — are  much  less  extensive  and 
complex,  and  also  less  elevated,  but 
more  intense,  and  exclusive  of  what- 
ever interferes  with  their  unity,  than 
those  of  the  Caracci. 

Caravaggio  appeals  directly  to  fear 
and  suffering— the  dread  of  physical 


pain  is  the  constant  reference  of  his 
works.  The  effects  of  violence  on  the 
body,  and  (so  far  as  he  enters  into 
the  expression  of  that)  in  brutalizing 
the  mind,  Is  his  theme.  Age  and  ma^ 
ceration,  seem  the  least  compulsatory 
of  the  means,  of  which  he  signifies  the 
power  of  operating  on  the  physical 
machine  of  man ;  his  torn  and  worn 
frame  either  appears  to  have  under- 
gone, or  is  represented  as  undergoing, 
every  extreme  of  agony.  But  he 
does  not  rise  into  tragic  sentiment, 
which  demands  the  intimation  of  the 
struggle  of  mental  power  with  suf- 
fering, more  generally  arising  from 
moral,  rather  than  bodily  causes.  The 
strength  of  his  agents  does  not  consist 
in  the  superiority  of  mind,  but  in  the 
brutal  apathy  of  their  nature,  and  in 
the  endurance  of  tendon  and  muscular 
fibre.  '  If  he  at  all  meant  to  exemplify 
unsubdued  virtue,  he  has  failed.  He 
is  mentally  a  familiar  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, constantly  pointing  to  the  power 
of  force ;  but  at  the  same  time  mak- 
ing a  continual,  though  certainly  un- 
conscious, denouncement  of  the  sys- 
tematized tyranny  and  atrocity  of  the 
acts  of  that  institution.  Under  the 
unintentional  disguise  of  heathen 
names,  or  the  reference  of  his  subjects 
to  scenes  of  primitive  martyrdom  and 
Roman  persecution,  apparently  by  the 
fascination  of  their  horrors,  the  rack 
and  the  excoriating  knife  were  brought 
from  the  dark  cells  of  the  Hofy  Tribu^ 
nalt  and  thrown,  by  his  pictured  re- 
presentations, in  the  ways  of  men  in 
open  day.  Had  he  been  suborned  for 
the  purpose,  he  could  not  have  taken 
means  less  likely  to  be  detected ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  more  suited  at  the 
period,  to  be  effectual  in  promoting 
the  dread  which  that  spiritual  court, 
wished  to  inspire.  It  does  not,  how- 
ever, require  that  the  scenes  of  his 
works  should  be  strictly,  representa- 
tions of  acts  of  violence,  that  this, 
their  characteristic  or  nature,  should 
be  shown :  it  is  traceable  in  all  his  pro- 
ductions. Whatever  their  subjects 
are,  this  is  intimated;  it  forms  the 
meaning  or  expression  to  which  their 
style  necessarily  conforms.  His  un- 
couth and  rigid  combinations  and  de- 
sign ;  his  impetuous  light  and  dark- 
ness— a  characteristic  which  has  been 
brought  forward  as  his  distinction. 


*  The  conditions  under  which  the  distinctions  pointed  out  in  these  papers  are  madei 
have  been  repeatedly  slated.     They  require  to  be  kept  in  view  throughout. 
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and  hence  this  class  have  been  at  times 
termed  the  ChiaroscurUU ;  his  severe 
colour  and  the  imperatiTe  sweep  of 
his  pencil,  all  tend  to  present  this,  the 
essential  meaning  of  his  works^  with 
confirmed  intensity. 

It  was  before  obserredy  in  respect 
to  Raffaelle,*  that  the  character  of  his 
painting  preyents  the  possibility  of  its 
being  general  to  an  extended  class  or 
school,  in  its  integrity  or  strength. 
This  holds  no  less  strongly  in  regard 
to  Michael  Angeloj  who  may^  to  a 
great  extent,  be  considered  to  be  the 
beginning  and  ending  of  the  intima- 
tion of  his  range  of  signification  in 
painting.  The  Florentine  school,  af- 
ter the  time  of  his  greatest  produc- 
tions, consisted  in  an  imitation  of  the 
forms  or  material  of  their  expression : 
it  did  not  embrace  much  of  their  vitaU 
ity.  Tibaldi, Volterrai  and  Bronzino, 
the  Zuccari,  Vassari,  and  Giovanni  da 
Bologna»  in  sculpture^  with  a  number 
of  others^  individuaUy  present  much 
which  is  common  to  the  whole,  and 
thus  form  a  distinct  class ;  but  of  the 
spirit  by  which  the  works  of  Buona- 
rotti  are  animated,  they  present  little. 
To  this,  the  school  of  Venice  exhibits 
a  contrast ;  and  still  more  distinctlv 
that  of  Bologna,  or  ihe  Caracd.  Both 
present  an  extensive  class,  the  different 
masters  of  which  are  all  very  much 
under  the  pervading  impulse  which  re- 
gulates iJie  intention  of  their  works. 
The  Bolognese  are  a  numerous  school, 
united  under  one  influence ;  each  dif- 
fering from  another  in  many  particu- 
lars, but  presenting  more  general 
equality—the  principal  masters  being 
at  a  much  less  distance  from  the  more 
subordinate,  than  takes  place  in  any 
other  of  the  greater  schools  of  Italy. 
Of  their  class  there  is  a  brotherhood, 
of  whom  Lodovieo  is  the  leader ;  but 
Annibale  the  director.  Their  city,  by 
its  architecture,  seems  one  extended 


cloister ;  of  which,  in  art,  they  are  the 
sombre  inhabitants.  Monastic  insti« 
tutions,  and  every  other  peculiarity 
connected  with  the  Roman  Catholi- 
cism, of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenUi  cen- 
turies^  existed  in  Bologna,  in  all  their 
more  severe  or  rigorous  forms^  wiUi- 
out  their  Roman  splendour  and  pomp. 

Next  to  the  three  founders  of  the 
school — the  considerate  and  solemn 
Lodovieo,  the  nervous  and  vigorous 
Annibal^  and  the  more  delicate  and 
careful  Agostino— but  little  inferior 
to  them,  by  a  sort  of  compensatory 
balance^  which  may  be  made  of  the 
particulars  in  which  they  differ,  rank 
Guide,  Guerchino,  Domenichino^  and 
Lanfranco ;  and  following  these» 
among  others,  the  inferior  and  less 
extensively  known  names  of  Giacomo 
Cavedone»  Franceschino  Milanese^ 
Lorenzo  Garbieri,  and  Annibale  Cas- 
telliy  may  be  placed.f 

The  works  of  Guide  are  very  dif- 
ferent at  different  periods  of  his 
career  ;  %  but  by  the  characteristios 
by  which  he  is  most  generally  known, 
he  intimates  a  particular  direction,  or 
feature^  of  the  operation  of  those 
causes  which  influenced  the  whole 
school.    He  seems  to  endeavour  to 

Sicture  the  resigned  piety  and  rapt 
evotion  implied  by  female  conven- 
tual life.  This  enters  alike  into  the 
expression  of  his  <*  Aurora  and  the 
Hours/' I  his  "  Venus  and  the 
Graces,"  ''Angels  and  Holy  Virgins.** 
He  frequently  attempts,  both  in  his 
subjects  and  their  intention,  to  sig- 
nify impassioned  religious  ardour  ; 
but  happy  must  it  mive  been  for 
those  whose  srif-immolation^  whether 
prompted  by  fatuous  zeal,  or  by  the 
interested  spiritings  of  others,  was 
accompanied  by  a  capability  of  suf- 
fering, only  equal  in  extent  to  that 
which  seems  to  appertiun  to  the 
greater  number  of  the  female  saints 
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t  In  the  church  of  St  Paal,  io  Bologna,  are  displayed,  in  the  jaztapoiition  of  the 
different  cbapeli,  works  by  all  these,  and  Tariona  others  of  the  school.  Cavedone  often 
verges  on  the  material  dependence  upon  colour,  of  the  Venetians. 

X  The  very  grand  pictures  of  the  **  Dead  Christ,"  and  the  <'  Protecting  Saiqts  of 
Bologna,"  the  ''  Murder  of  the  Innocents,"  and  «  Samson  victorious  over  the  Philis- 
tines,'* In  the  collection  of  the  Pinacoteca  of  Bologna,  opposed  to  the  "  Virgin  In 
Glory,"  in  the  same  gallery,  and  the  "  Blessed  Soul"  and  the  "  Polyphemus"  in  the 
gallery  of  the  Capitol,  Rome,  are  among  the  many  evidences  of  this  difference. 

I  In  the  Rospigliosi  palace,  Rome,  one  of  the  most  finished  firescos  In  existence.  It 
may  be  placed  In  fresco  painting,  in  that  respect,  beside  the  ''  St  Jerome  "  of  Coregglo, 
in  oil  painting. 
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and  Madonnas  of  his  pictures.  Do- 
meniehino  is  less  thoroughly  under 
the  control  of  those  purposes^  and 
that  species  of  thought,  which  were 
all-influential  with  his  masters*  and 
OTinces  a  constant  effort  to  escape 
from  their  dictates,  and  to  take^  a 
station  upon  the  grounds  of  the  sig- 
nification of  Raffaellcj  but  throughout 
continues  to  display  restrained  suc« 
cesslessness  in  the  attempt.  Guerchino 
alternates  betwixt  the  direct  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  tendency  of  the  works 
of  Caravaggio,  and  the  less  simple 
elements  of  that  of  the  school  of  the 
Caracci»  to  which  he  must  ultimately 
be  held  to  belong.  Lanfranoo,  by  a 
carelessness  of  thought,  and  freedom 
and  license  of  execution,  in  a  great 
measure  quits  his  class,  and  lands  in  a 
different  sphere. 

The  yalue  of  the  productions  of 
this  school,  in  relation  to  the  standard 
which  we  haTe  applied  to  those  of 
Buonarotti,  Raffaelle,  Coreggio,  and 
Titian,  is  inferior.  They  are  decidedly 
beneath  even  those  of  the  last  named, 
who  is  the  least  eloTated  of  these,  the 
lour  greatest  Italian  painters.  The 
class  of  Titian,  or  the  painting  of 
Venice,  is  of  a  subordinate  nature  in 
its  reference ;  but  it  is  uniform,  direct, 
and  undisguised  in  its  meaning ;  and 
the  extent  to  which  the  intention  that 
it  fulfils  is  entered  into,  places  it  in 
the  rank  of  the  most  eminent  manifes- 
tations of  art  That  of  the  Caraeci 
is  founded  upon  a  basis  which  is  con- 
'stituted  of  interrupted  and  ineongra- 
ons  elements,  which  are  assimilated 
by  artifice,  or  eouTention.  Their 
thought  and  their  style  are,  in  regard 
to  the  simple  or  natiTO  demands  of 
the  midd,  in  a  great  degree  artificial ; 
they  are  tiie  noUfication  of  a  particular 


combination  of  certain  components  of 
the  mind,  made  in  connexion  wiUi 
circumstances  and  oly'ects,  which» 
although  very  widely  extended  and 
influential  at  one  time,  were  in  a  great 
degree  temporary,  and  very  much 
mingled  with  purposes  which  are  not 
fitted  to  meet  general  and  unhesita- 
ting acceptance. 

From  the  very  numerous  works  of 
this  school,  and  their  effects  upon 
other  classes  of  painters  who  cannot 
be  strictly  held  to  belong  to  it,  indif- 
ference and  dislike  towards  the  works 
of  the  old  masters,  even  as  a  whol^ 
have  on  occasions  been  engendered. 
The  cause  of  this,  from  what  has  been 
noticed,  may  now  be  more  apparent* 
They  are  vigorous  and  able  painters  { 
but  they  are  the  monkish  masters  of 
the  art — ^not  signifying  obedience  to 
the  scope  or  dictates  of  such  a  species 
of  thought  or  existence,  in  its  primi« 
tive  simplicity,  which  Le  Sueur  re* 
curred  to,  and  efibcted,  in  his  pictured 
life  of '<  St  Bruno,*'*  but  the  intima« 
tion  of  the  compromised  and  fidse 
form  of  its  widest  predominance,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  actual  declension. 
There  is,  therefore,  much  in  the  uUi* 
mate  relation  of  their  works,  which 
can  never  be  admired,  and  mnok 
which  stands  in  need  of  extenuation  | 
and  their  pictures,  thus  excepted, 
might,  without  great  sacrifice  or  re- 
gret, be  swept,  with  the  rules  of  Saints 
Benedict,  Francis,  and  Ignatios,  **  and 
all  this  genus,**  into  oblivion  |  for  it 
is  a  question  which  may  not  be  easily 
solved— Whethw,  in  order  to  learn,  it 
be  best  to  suffer  and  encounter  ill,  or 
avoid  the  knowledge  of  many  things, 
and  be  spared  the  process  of  arriving 
at  it? 


*  Now  in  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre,  but  origioalTy  painted  for  the  Cartfausiuis. 
Saint  Pierre  remarkB,  that  the  cloiiter  bad  fewer  novices  lince  it  bad  lost  theae 
pictures. 
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Part  XVI. 

*  F0S9179A  8BT0  tela  negotio^  et 
Jju4iim  insolenteqi  Indere  pertinaz, 
Tnuitmutat  Inoertos  taonores, 
If  one  milil,  nnno  alU  benign*. 
Laodo  manentem :  sz  oelkbea  qc^tit 

F^NAS,  &S8ION0  QCJB  DBDIT,  BT  MSA 
TlRTCTB  ME  INTOLTO,  PBOBAVQVB 
FAUPBBIBlf  AUrB  DOTS  QUJBBO." 

Hot,  Carm,  Lib,  ill.  40. 


Did,  bowever,  the  gaudy  flower  of 
TitlQo^se*9  ?ictory  at  Yatton  contain 
^be  seeds  of  inevitable  defeat  a$  St 
Stephen's?  'Twas  surely  a  grave 
question ;  and  bsd  to  be  decided  by  a 
tribunal*  the  constitution  of  wbicbi 
however,  the  legislature  hath  since  seen 
fit  altogether  to  alter.  With  matters* 
therefore,  as  they  then  were — but  now 
are  not — I  deal  freely*  as  with  history. 

The  first  glaoee  which  John  Bull 
caught  of  his  new  House  of  Com- 
mons* under  the  Bill  for  Giving 
Everybody  Mverythingf  almost  turn- 
ed his  stomach,  strong  as  it  was*  in- 
side out;  and  he  stood  for  some  time 
staring  with  feelings  of  alternate  dis- 
gust and  dismay.  Really*  as  far  at 
least  as  outward  appearance  and  be* 
haviour  went*  there  seemed  scarcely 
fifty  gentlemen  au^ong  them ;  and 
those  appeared  ashamed  and  afraid  of 
their  position*  'Twas*  indeed*  as 
though  the  scum  that  had  risen  to  the 
simmering  surface  of  the  caldron 
placed  over  the  fierce  fires  of  revolu- 
.tionary  ardour*  had  been  ladled  off 
and  flung  upon  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  shock  and  roorti- 
fication  produced  such  an  effect  upon 
John*  that  he  took  for  some  time  to  his 
bed*  and  required  a  good  deal  of  se- 
vere-treatment* before  he  in  any  de- 
gree recovered  himself.  It  was*  indeed* 
a  long  while  before  he  got  quite  right 
in  his  head ! — As  they  anticipated  a 
good  deal  of  embarrsssment  from  the 
presidency  of  the  experienced  and  dig- 
nified person  who  had  for  many  years 
filled  the  office  of  Speaker,  they  chose 
a  new  one ;  and  then*  breathing  freely* 
started  fair  for  the  session. 

Some  fifty  seats  were  contested; 
and  one  of  the  very  earliest  duties  of 
the  new  Speaker*  was  to  announce  the 
receipt  of  ''  a  petition  from  certain 
**  electors  of  the  borough  of  Yatton* 
/'compluning  of  an  undue  return; 
^'and  praying  the  House  to  appoint' 


*'  a  time  for  taking  the  sapie  into  its 
''consideration.**  Mr  Titmonse*  at 
that  moment  was  modestly  sitting  im- 
mediately behind  the  Treasury  bench* 
next  to  a  respectable  pork- outchert 
who  had  been  returned  for  an  Irisb 
county,  and  with  whom  Mr  Titmouse 
bad  been  dining  at  a  neighbouring 
tavern  ;  where  be  had  drunk  whisky 
and  water  euough  to  elevate  him  to 
the  point  of  rising  to  present  several 
petitions  from  his  constituents— -ySr^i", 
from  Smirk  Mudflint*  and  others*  for 
opening  the  universities  of  Oxford  an4 
Cambridge  to  Dissenters  of  every 
denomination*  and  abolishing  the  sub- 
scription to  the  Thirty- Nine  Articles  ; 
secondly pitom  Mr  HicHsec  Hoc* pray- 
ing for  a  commission  to  enquire  into 
the  propriety  of  translating  the  Eton 
Latin  and  Greek  gramiQars  into  Eng- 
lish ;  thirdly f  from  several  electors^ 
praying  the  House  to  pass  an  act  for 
exempting  members  of  that  House 
from  the  operation  of  the  Bankruptcy 
and  Insolvency  laws*  as  well  as  n'om 
arrest  on  mesne  and  ^nal  process; 
and  lastly,  from  several  electors*  pray- 
ing the  House  to  issue  a  commission 
to  enquire  into  the  cause  of  the  Tick 
in  sheep.  I  say  thiswas  the  auspicious 
commencement  of  his  senatorial  ca-* 
reer*  meditated  by  Mr  Titmouse* 
when  his  ear  caught  the  above  start- 
ling words  uttered  by  the  Speaker* 
which  so  disconcerted  him — prepared 
though  he  was  for  some  such  move  on 
the  part  of  his  enemies*  that  he  resolv- 
ed to  postpone  the  presentation  of  the 
petitions  of  hb  enlightened  constitu- 
ents till  the  ensuing  day.  After  sitting 
in  a  dreadful  stew  for  some  twenty  mjh 
nutes  or  so*  he  felt  it  necessary  to  go 
out  and  calm  his  flurried  spirits  with 
a  glass  of  brand V  and  soda-water.  As 
he  went  out*  a  little  incident  happen- 
ed to  him  that  was  attended  with  very 
memorable  consequences. 

**  A  word  with  you*  sir*"  ^hispe^ 
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a  commanding  yoice  in  his  ear^  as  he 
felt  himself  caught  hold  of  by  some 
one  sitting  at  the  corner  of  the  Trea« 
%mj  Bench—"  I'll  follow  you  out— 
guietfy,  mind.*' 

The  speaker  was  a  Ma  Swindle 
O'GxBBET,  a  tall>  elderly,  and  some- 
what corpulent  person,  with  a  broad- 
brimmed  hat,  a  slovenly  surtout,  and 
Tulgar  swaggering  carriage ;  a  ruddy 
shining  face,  that  constantly  wore 
a  sort  of  greasy  smile ;  and  an  unc- 
tuous eye,  with  a  combined  expression 
of  cunning>  cowardice,  and  ferocity. 
He  spoke  in  a  rich  brogue,  and  with  a 
sort  of  confidential  and  cringing  fa- 
miliarity ;  yet,  withal,  *twBS  with  the 
air  and  the  tone  of  a  man  conscious  of 
possessing  great  direct  influence  out 
of  doors,  and  indirect  influence  with- 
in doors.  'Twas,  in  a  word,  at  once  in- 
sinuating and  peremptory — snbmis* 
sive  and  truculent.  Several  things  had 
concurred  to  give  Titmouse  a  very  ex- 
alted  notion  of  Mr  CGibbet.  ^  First, 
a  noble  speech  of  his,  in  which  he 
showed  infinite  "pluck*'  in  persevering 
against  shouts  of  "  order"  from  all 
parts  of  the  House  for  an  hour  toge- 
ther ;  secondly,  his  sitting  on  the  front 
bench,  often  close  beside  little  Lord 
Bdlpinch,  the  leader  of  the  House. 
His  lordship  was  a  Whig;  and  though, 
as  surely  I  need  hardly  say»  there  are 
thousands  of  Whigs  every  whit  as  pure 
and  high-nunded  as  their  Tory  rivals, 
his  lordship  was  a  very  bitter  Whig. 
The  bloom  of  original  Whiggism,  how- 
ever, ripening  fast  into  the  rottenness 
of  Radicalism,  gave  out  at  length  an 
odour  which  was  so  offensive  to  many 
of  his  own  early  friends,  that  they  were 
forced  to  withdraw  from  him.  But 
personally,  he  was  a  gentleman,  and 
a  very  accomplished  scholar;  the  only 
one  of  his  family  that  had  achieved 
personal  distinction;  and  enjoying 
that  Parliamentary  infiuence  always 
secured  by  the  possessor  of  great 
tact,  experience,  and  personal  respec- 
tability. Now,  it  certainly  argued 
some  resolution  in  Mr  O*  Gibbet  to 
preserve  an  air  of  swaggering  assur- 
ance and  familiarity  beside  his  aristo- 
cratic neighbour,  whose  freezing  de- 
meanour towards  him — for  his  lordship 
evinced  even  a  sort  of  shudder  of  dis- 
gust when  addressed  by  him — Mr  O'- 
Gibbet  felt  to  be  visible  to  all  around. 
Misery  makes  strange  bed-fellows,  but 
surelv  politics  stranger  still;  and  there 
could  not  have  been  a  more  striking  in- 
Btance  of  it  than  in  Lord  Bulfinch  and 
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Mr  0*Gibbet  sitting  side  by  side— aa 
great  a  contrast  in  their  persons  as  in 
their  characters.  But  the  third  and 
chief  ground  of  Titmouse's  admiration 
of  Mr  O'Gibbet,  was  a  conversation- 
private  the  parties  thought  it,  and 
unheard,  in  the  lobby  of  the  House; 
but  every  word  of  it  had  our  inquisi* 
tive,  but  not  very  scrupulous,  little 
friend  contrived  to  overhear— between 
Mr  0* Gibbet  and  Mr  Flummvrt,  a 
smiling  supple  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
and  whipper-in  of  the  Ministry. 
Though  generally  confident  enough, 
on  this  occasion  he  trembled,  frown- 


ed, and  looked  infinitely  distressed. 
Mr  O'Gibbet  chucked  him  under  the 
chin,  confidently  and  good-humoured« 
ly,  and  said — ''  Oh,  murther  and 
Irish !  whafs  easier  ?— But  it  lies  in  a 
nutshell.  If  you  won't  do  it,  I  can't 
swim ;  and  if  I  can't,  you  rink — every 
mother's  sen  of  you.  Oh,  come,  come — 
give  me  a  bit  of  a  push  at  this  pinch.** 

"  Thafs  what  you've  said  so  often." 

"  Fait,  an'  what  if  I  have?  And 
look  at  the  thovei  I've  given  you,"  said 
Mr  O'Gibbet  with  sufficient  sternness. 

"But — a— a— really  we  shall  be 
found  out !  The  House  suspects  al- 
ready that  you  and  we" 

"  Bah  I  bother  I  hubbabo !  Propose 
you  it ;  I  get  up  and  oppose  it — vehc" 
mentiy,  do  you  mind—an'  the  black- 
guards opposite  will  carry  it  for  yon» 
out  of  love  for  me,  ah,  ha  I— Aisy,  aisy 
—softly  say  1 1  Isn't  that  the  way  to 
get  along?"  and  Mr  O'Gibbet  winked 
his  eye. 

Mr  Flummery,  however,  looked  nn- 
happy,  and  remained  silent  and  irreso- 
lute. 

"Oh,  my  dear  Blr^-^^exporrige  fron^ 
temt  Get  along  wid  you,  you  know 
It's  for  your  own  good,"  said  Mr  O'- 
Gibbet ;  and,  shoving  him  on  good- 
humouredly,  left  the  lobby,  while  Bfr 
Flummery  passed  on,  with  a  forced 
smile,  to  nis  seat.  He  remained  com- 
paratively silent,  and  very  wretched, 
the  whole  night. 

Two  hours  before  the  House  broke 
up,  but  not  till  after  Lord  Bullfinch 
had  withdrawn,  Mr  Flummery,  seiz- 
ing his  opportunity,  got  up  to  do  the 
bidding,  and  eventusdly  fulfilled  the 
prophecy  of  Mr  O'Gibbet,  amidst  bit- 
ter and  incessant  jeers  and  laughter 
from  the  opposition. 

"  Another  such  victory  and  we're 
undone,"  said  he,  with  a  furious  whis- 
per, soon  afterwards  to  Mr  O'Gib- 
bet. 
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<«  Ocb,  ffo  to  the  ould  diyil  wid  ye  1  ** 
leplied  Mr  0*Gibbet»  throstiDg  his 
toogne  into  his  cheek»  and  moTing  off. 

Now  Titmouse  had  contrived  toover- 
hear  almost  every  word  of  the  above^ 
and  had  natnrally  formed  a  prodigious 
estimate  of  Mr  O*  Gibbet  and  his  influ- 
ence  in  the  highest  quarters.  But  to 
proceed. — Within  a  few  minutes*  time 
might  have  been  seen  Titmouse  and 
O'Gibbet  earnestly  conversing  toge- 
ther, remote  from  observation,  in  one 
of  the  passages  leading  from  the  lobby. 
Mr  O'Gibbet  spoke  all  the  while  in  a 
tone  which  at  once  solicited  and  com- 
manded attention.  "  Sir,  of  course 
yon  know  you>e  not  a  ghost  of  a 
chance  of  keeping  your  seat?  Tve 
heard  all  about  it.  You'll  be  beat, 
dead  beat;  will  never  be  able  to  sit 
in  itkiBparlimint,  sir,  for  your  own  bo* 
rough,  and  be  liable  to  no  end  o*  pe- 
nalties for  bribery,  besides.  Oh,  nuf 
dear  sir,  how  I  wUh  I  had  been  at 
Tour  elbow !  This  would  never  have 
happened!" 

*'  Oh,  sir!  'po^  my  soul— I— I"— 
stammered  Titmouse,  quite  thunder- 
struck at  Mr  O'Gibbefs  words. 

*'  Hush — st — hush,  wid  your  chat- 
tering tongue,  sir,  or  we'll  be  over- 
heard, and  you*ll  be  ruined/*  interrupt- 
ed Mr  O'Gibbet,  looking  suspiciously 
around. 

*'  I — I— beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but 
rU  give  up  my  seat.  I'm  most  un- 
common sorry  that  ever — curse  me  if 
I  care  about  being  a  mem"—— « 

*'  Ohl  and  is  that  the  way  you  spake 
0f  being  a  mimber  o'  parlimint  ?  For 
shame,  for  shame,  not  to  feel  the  glory 
of  your  position,  sir  I  There's  millions 
o'  gintlemen  envying  you,  just  now! 
•—Sir,  I  see  that  you*re  likely  to  cut  a' 
figure  in  the  House." 

''  But,  begging  pardon,  sir,  if  it 
costs  such  a  precious  long  figure — 
why  I've  come  down  some  four  or 
five  thousand  pounds  alreadv,"  quoth 
Titmouse,  twisting  his  hand  into  his 
hair. 

"  An'  what  if  ye  have?  What's 
that  to  a  gintleman  o'  your  conse- 
quence in  the  country  ?  It's,  moreover, 
only  once  and  for  all ;  only  stick  in 
nolo— and  you  stay  in  for  seven  years, 
and  come  in  for  nothing  next  time ; 
and  now — d'ye  hear  me,  sir  ?  for  time 
pcesste — ^retire,  and  give  the  seat  to 
a  Tory,  if  you  will— (what's  the 
name  o*  the  blackguard  ?  Oh  1  it's 
young    DeUmere) — and  have  your 
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own  borough  stink  under  vour  nose 
all  your  days  1  But  can  you  Keep  a  se- 
cret like  a  gintleman  ?  Judging  from 
your  appearance,  I  should  say  yes- 
sir — is  it  so?"  Titmouse  placed  his 
hand  over  his  beating  heart,  and  with 
a  great  oath  solemnly  declared  that  he 
would  be  ''  mum  as  death ;"  on  which 
Mr  O'Gibbet  lowered  his  tone  to  a 
faint  whisper — ''  You'll  distinctly  uui^ 
derstend  I've  nothing  to  do  with  it 
personally,  but  it's  impossible,  sir-« 
d'ye  hear? — ^to  fight  the  divil  except 
with  his  own  weapona — and  there  are 
too  many  o'  the  enemies  o'  the  people 
in  the  house — a  little  monetf^  sir— en  ? 
Aisy,  aisy— softly  say  1 1 '  Isn't  that 
the  way  to  get  along?"  added  Mr 
O'Gibbet,  with  a  rich  leer,  and  poking 
Titmouse  in  the  ribs. 

«<  'Pon  my  life  thatll  do— and— and 
what's  the  figure,  sir  ?" 

**  Sir,  as  you're  a  voung  mimber, 
and  of  liberal  principles,"  continued 
Mr  O'Gibbet,  dropping  his  tone  still 
lower,  «*  three  thousand  pounds,"—* 
Titmouse  started  as  if  he  had  been 
shot.  "  Mind,  that  clears  jom,  sir,  d'ye 
understand?  Everything!  Out  and 
out,  no  reservation  at  all  at  all — divil 
a  bit!" 

''  'Pon  my  life  I  shall  be  ruined  be- 
tween you  all!"  gasped  Titmouse, 
funtly. 

**  Sir,  you're  not  the  man  I  took 

JfovL  for,"  replied  O'Gibbet  impatient- 
y  and  contemptuously.  ''  Don't  you 
see  a  barley-corn  before  your  nose  ? 
You'll  be  beat  after  spending  three 
times  the  money  I  name,  and  be  lia« 
ble  to  ten  thousand  pounds  penalties 
besides  for  bribery" 

'<  Oh,  'pon  my  life,  sir,  as  for  thai," 
said  Titmouse,  briskly,  but  feeling 
sick  at  heart, "  I've  no  more  to  do  with 
it  than — my  tiger" 

''  Bah  1  you're  a  babby,  I  see !" 
quoth  O'Gibbet,  testily.  <«  What's  the 
nameo*  your  man  o*  business? — ^there's 
not  a  minute  to  lose — ^it's  your  greatest 
friend  I  mane  to  be,  I  assure  ye — 
tut,  what's  his  name  ?" 

'<  Mr  Gammon,"  replied  Titmouse, 
anxiously. 

**  Let  him,  sir,  be  with  me  at  my 
house  in  Ruffian  Row  b^  nine  to- 
.  morrow  morning  to  a  minute — and 
alone,"  said  Mr  O'Gibbet,  with  his 
lip  close  to  Titmouse's  ear— *' and  once 
more,  dy'e  hear,  sir — a  breath  about 
this  to  any  one,  an'  you're  a  ruined 
man— you're  in  my  power  most  com- 
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plately!**— witb  thin  Mr  0*Gibbet  and 
bLt  Titmouse  parted— the  former  hay« 
iiig  much  other  similar  business  on 
hand>  and  the  latter  determined  to 
hurry  off  to  Mr  Gammon  forthwith ; 
and  in  fact  he  was  withih  the  next  five 
minutes  in  his  cab,  on  his  way  to 
Thavie^s  Inn. 

Mr  Gammon  was  at  Mr  O' Gibbet's 
(of  whom  he  spoke  to  Titmouse  in  thd 
most  earnest  and  unqualified  terms  of 
admiration)  at  the  appointed  hour: 
and  after  an  hour*s  private  conference 
with  him»  they  both  went  off  to  Mr 
Flummery*s  official  residence^  in  Pil- 
lory Place ;  but  what  passed  there  I 
never  have  been  able  to  ascertadn  with 
sufficient  accuracy  to  warrant  me  in 
laying  it  before  the  reader. 

When  the  day  for  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  Yatton  Pbtition  had 
arrived, ~on  a  voice  calling  out  at  the 
door  of  the  House,  "  Counsel  in  the 
Yatton  petition!"— inwalked  forth  with 
eight  learned  gentlemen,  four  beiUg 
of  counsel  for  the  petitioner,  and  four 
for  the  sitting  member,— attended  by 
their  respective  agents,  who  stood  be- 
hind, whilst  the  connsel  took  their 
seats  at  the  bar  of  a  very  crowded  and 
excited  house ;  for  there  were  Several 
committees  to  be  b&Uoted  for  on  that 
day.  The  door  of  the  house  was  then 
locked ;  and  the  order  of  the  day  was 
read .  Titmouse  might  have  been  seen 
•  popping  up  and  down  about  the  back 
ministerial  benches,  like  a  parched 
pea.  On  the  front  treasury  bench 
sate  Mr  O*  Gibbet,  his  hat  slouched 
over  his  faX  face,  his  arms  folded.  On 
the  table  stood  several  glasses,  con- 
taining little  rolls  of  paper,  each  about 
two  or  three  inches  loog».and  with  the 
name  of  every  member  of  the  house 
severally  inscribed  on  them.  .These 
glasses  being  placed  before  the  Speak- 
J9r,  the  clerk  rose,  and  taking  them  out 
presented  them  to  the  SpeaJier,  who, 
opening  each,  read  out  aloud  the  name 
inscribed,  to  the  house.  Now,  the  ob- 
ject was,  on  such  occasions,  to  draw  out 
the  names  of  thirty'tkree  members  then 
present  in  the  house ;  which  Were  after^ 
wards  to  be  reduced,  by  each  party 
alternately  striking  off  eleven  names, 
to  SLEVEN — ^who  were  the  cdmmittee 
charged  with  the  trial  of  the  petition. 
Now  the  astute  reader  will  see  that, 
imagining  thy  house  to  be  divided  into 
two  great  classes,  viz.,  those  favour- 
oMs>nd  thbse  opposed  t^  the  petitioner 
«-«ceording  to  wnote  sncceBs  or  failare 


a  vote  was  retained,  lost  or  guned  to 
the  party\  —  and  as  the  number  of 
thirty-three  cannot  be  more  nearly 
divided  than  into  seventeen  and  six- 
teeui  *tiB  sidd  by  those  eiperienced  in 
such  matters,  that  in  cases  where  it 
ran  so  close — that  party  invariably 
and  necessarily  won  who  drew  Uw 
seventeenth  name;  seeing  that  each 
party  having  eleven  names  of  those  in 
his  opponent's  interest^  to  ezpuoge  out 
of  the  thirty-three,  he  who  luckily 
drew  this  prize  of  the  seventeenth 
Kan,  was  sure  to  have  six  good  men 
and  true  on  the  committee  against  the 
other's  five.  And  thus,  of  course  it 
was,  in  the  case  of  a  greater  or  less 
proportion  of  favourable  or  adverse 
persons  answering  to  their  names.  So 
keenly  was  all  this  felt  and  appreda- 
ted  by  the  whole  House>  on  these  in* 
teresting, — these  solemn,  these  deHbe* 
rattue,  and  jctdicial  occasions,>r-that 
on  every  name  being  called,  there  were 
sounds  heard  and  symptoms  witnessed 
indicative  of  eager  delight  or  intense 
vexation.  Now,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, it  would  at  first  have  appeared 
as  if  some  nnfur  advantage  had  been 
secured  by  the  Opposition ;  since  five 
of  their  names  were  called,  to  two  of 
those  of  their  opponents :  but  then 
only  one  of  the  five  answered,  (it  so 
happening  that  the  other  four  were 
absent,  disqualified  as  being  petitioned 
against)  or  exempt,)  while  both  of  the 
two  answered ! — You  should  have  seen 
the  chagrined  faces,  and  heard  the 
Idud  exclamations  of  «<  Ts  1— Ul—ts!** 
on  either  side  of  the  house,  when  their 
own  men*s  names  were  thus  abortively 
called  over!  the  delight  visible  on 
the  other  side  I — The  issue  long  hung 
in  suspense;  and  at  length  the  scales 
were  evenly  poised,  and  the  House 
was  in  a  state  of  exquisite  anxiety ; 
for  the  next  eligible  name  answered 
to  would  decide  which  side  was  to  gain 
or  lose  a  seat. 

*'Sir  Exekiel  JVrd^'n^/cm  **— cried 
the  Speaker,  amidst  profound  and  agi- 
tated silence.  He  was  one  of  the 
opposition— but  answered  not;  he  wis 
absent  **T^\  tsl  to!"  cried  the  op- 
posidon. 

^^OnOriel  GniW."  — This  was  a 
ministerial  man»  who  rose,  and  said  he 
was  serving  on  another  committee. 
«'Tsl  to!  to!**  cried  the  minlsMHal 
side. 

"  Bennet  Bdr%com*'^(OpttOd- 
tien)— petitioned  agdut.   «Til  tt\ 
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Ul"  rehemently  cried  the  Oppoaidon.         '*  Of  course,  they;il  call  for  proof  of 


«  Phelim  O'Doodlb  * 

<>  Here  I  *'  exclaimed  that  honour- 
able member,  spreading  triumph  over 
the  ministerial,  and  dismay  oTcr  the 
dpposiaon  side  of  the  House  |  and  the 
Airty-three  names  having  been  thus 
eidled  and  answered  to,  a  loud  buza 
Arose  on  all  sides — of  congratulation  or 
despondency. 

The  fate  of  the  petition,  it  was  said, 
was  already  as  good  as  decided, — The 
parties  having  retired  to  strike  the 
committee,  returned  in  about  an  hour's 
time,  and  die  following  members  were 
then  sworn  in,  and  ordered  to  meet 
the  next  morning  at  eleven  o'clock  :— 

MinitteriaU, 
(I.)  Sir  Simper  Silly. 
(2.)  Noah  No-land. 
C3.)  Phelim  O' Doodle. 
(4.)  Mieah  M'Squash. 
(5.)  Sir  Caleb  Calf. 
(6.)  Och  Hubbaboo. 

OpposiHon, 
(1.)  Castleton  Plume. 
(2.)  Charles  D'Eresby. 
(3.)  Merton  Mortimer. 
(4.)  Sir  Simon  Alkmond. 
(5.)  Lord  Frederick  Brackenbury. 

And  the  six,  of  course,  on  their 
meeting,  chose  the  chairman^  who  was 
a  sure  card— to  wit,  Sia  Caleb  Calf, 
Bart. 

Mr  Delamere*s  counsel  and  agents, 
together  with  Mr  Dekmere  himself, 
met  at  consultation  that  evening,  all 
with  the  depressed  air  of  men  who  are 
going  on  in  any  undertaking  contra 
tpem.  «  Well,  what  think  you  of  our 
committee?**  enquired  Mr  Berrlngton, 
the  eloquent,  acute,  and  experienced 
leading  counsel.  All  present  shrugged 
their  shoulders ;  but  at  length  agreed 
that  eyen  with  such  a  committee, 
Aeir  case  was  an  overpowering  one ; 
no  committee  could  dare  to  shut  their 
eyes  to  such  an  array  of  facts  as  were 
here  collected;  the  clearest  case  of 
agency  made  out — ^Mr  Berrington  de- 
clared—that he  had  ever  known  in  all 
his  practice;  and  eleyen  distinct  cases 
of  BRIBERY,  supported  each  by  at  least 
three  unexceptionable  witnesses ;  to- 
gether with  half-a-dozen  cases  of 
TREATING ;  lu  fact,  their  case,  it  was 
admitted,  had  been  most  admirably 

fot  up,  under  the  management  of  Mr 
Jrafty,  (who  was  present,)  and  they 
pntit  BQCceed. 


AGXNcr,  first,**  quoth  Mr  Berrington^ 
carelessly  glancing  over  his  enormoua 
brief;  '<and  we*ll  at  once  fix  this.-, 
what's  his  name — ^tlie  Unitarian  par# 
son,  Mr  Muffin.'* 

«  Mudflint — Smirk  Mudflint" 

«'  Ah,  hal— We*ll  begin  with  him* 
and  Bloodsuck,  and  Centipede.  Fix 
iAtfm— the  rest  all  follow,  and  they*ll 
strike,  in  spite  of  their  committee— or 
^egad — we'll  have  a  shot  at  the  sitting 
member  himself." 

By  eleven  o*clock  the  next  morning 
the  committee  and  the  parties  were  in 
attendance — the  room  quite  crowded 
—such  a  quantity  of  Yatton  faces!-* 
There,  near  the  chairman,  with  his  hat 
perched  as  usual  on  his  bushy  hair» 
and  dressed  in  his  ordinary  extravagant 
and  absurd  style — his  glass  screwed 
into  his  eye,  and  his  hands  stuck  into 
his  hinder  coat-pockets,  and  resting  on 
his  hips,  stood  the  sitting  member,  Mr 
Titmouse ;  and  aflerthe  usual  prelimi^ 
naries  had  been  gone  through,  up  rose 
Mr  Berrington,  with  the  ^m,  confi- 
dent air  of  a  man  going  to  open  a 
winning  case;  and  an  overwhelming 
case    he    did    open— 'the    chairman 
glancing  gloomily  at  the  ^'ve  minis- 
terials  on  his  right,  and  then  inquir 
sitively  at  the  five  opposition  mem- 
bers on  his  left.     The  .sti^tement  of 
counsel  was  luminous  and  powerful. 
As  he  went  on,  he  disclosed  almost  as 
minute  and  accurate  a  knowledge  of 
the  movements  of  the  Yellows  at  Yat** 
ton,  as  Mr  Gammon  himself  could  have 
supplied  him  with.     That  gentleman 
shared  in  the  dismay  felt  around  him. 
*Twes  clear  that  there  had  been  infer- 
nal treachery  ;  that  they  were  all  ruin- 
ed. *<  By  Jove  1  there's  no  standing  up 
against   M»,  unless  we  break  them 
down  at  the  agency — for  Berrington 
don't  overstate  his  cases/'  whispered 
Mr  Granville,  the  leading  counsel  for 
the  sitting  member,  to  one  of  his  ju- 
niors, and  to  Gammon,  who  sighed,  and 
said  nothing.  With  alibis  experience  in 
the  general  business  of  the  profession, 
he  knew  as  yet  little  or  nothing  of  what 
might  be  expected  from  b.  favourable  eieC' 
iion  committee.    Stronger  and  stronger, 
blacker  and  blacker,  closer  and  closer, 
came  out  the  petitioner's  case.     The 
five  opposition  members  paid  profound 
attention  to  Mr  Berrington,  and  took 
notes  ;  as  for  the  ministerials,  one  was 
engaged  with  his  betting-book,  another 
wnting  out  franks,  (in  which  he  dealt,) 
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a  third  conning  over  an  attorney's  let- 
ter, and  two  were  quietly  playing  to- 
gether at  *Tit»iatto'  As  was  ex- 
pectedy  the  committee  called  peremp- 
torily for  proof  of  agency  ;  and  I  will 
say,  only  that  if  Smirk  MudJUnlt  Bar- 
nabat  Bloodsuck,  tind  Srth  Centipede 
were  not  fixed  as  the  '  agents*  of  the 
sitting  member— there  is  no  such  rela- 
tion as  that  of  principal  and  a^ent  in 
rerum  nahara;  there  never  was  in  this 
world  an  agent  that  had  a  principal*  or  a 
principal^mit  had  an  agent, — Take  only^ 
for  instance,  the  case  of  Mudflint.  He 
was  proved  to  have  been  from  first  to 
last  an  active  member  of  Mr  Titmouse's 
committee;  attending  daily*  hourly*  and 
on  hundreds  of  occasions  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Mr  Titmouse — canvassing  with 
him — consulting  him — ^making  appoint- 
ments with  him  for  calling  on  voters* 
which  appointments  he  invariably  kept; 
letters  m  his  handwriting,  relating  to 
the  election*  signed  some  by  Mr  Tit- 
mouse* some  by  Mr  Gammon ;  circulars 
similarly  signed*  and  distributed  by  Mud- 
flint*  and  the  addresses  in  his  hand- 
writing ;  several  election  bills  paid  by 
him  on  account  of  Mr  Titmouse; 
directions  given  by  him  and  observed* 
as  to  the  bringing  up  voters  to  the 
poll ;  publicans  bills  paid  at  the  com- 
mittee-room*  in  the  presence  of  Mr 
Titmouse — and*  in  short*  many  other 
such  acts  as  these  were .  established 
against  all  three  of  the  above  persons. 
Such  a  dreadful  effect  did  all  this  have 
upon  Mr  Bloodsuck  and  Mr  Centi- 
pede* that  they  were  obliged  to  go  out, 
in  order  to  get  a  little  gin  and  water; 
for  they  were  indeed  in  a  sort  of  death- 
sweat.  As  for  Mudflint,  he  seemed  to 
get  sallower  and  sallower  every  mi- 
nute ;  and  felt  almost  disposed  to  utter 
an  inward  prayer*  had  ne  thought  it 
would  have  been  of  the  shghtest  use. 
Mr  Berrington's  witnesses  were 
fiercely  cross-examined*  but  no  mate- 
rial impression  was  produced  upon 
them ;  and  when  Mr  Granville*  on 
behalf  of  the  sitting  member,  confident 
and  voluble,  rose  to  prove  to  the  com- 
mittee, that  his  learned  friend's  case  was 
one  of  the  most  trumpery  that  had  ever 
come  before  a  committee — a  mere  bot- 
tle of  smoke ; — that  the  three  gentle- 
men in  question  had  been  no  more  the 
agents  of  the  sitting  member  than  was 
he— the  counsel  then  on  his  legs — the 
agent  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons*  and  that  every  one  of  the 
petitioner's  witnesses  was  unworthy  of 


belief— in  hxt  perjured^^Xkom  suddenly 
awake  to  tlie  importance  of  the  inyes- 
tigation,  became  the  ministerialist  mem- 
bers !  They  never  took  then:  eyes  off 
Mr  Granville,  except  to  take  notes  of 
his  pointed,  ccigent,  unanswerable  ob« 
servationsi  He  called  no  wUneues^ 
At  length  he  sat  down  ;  and  strangers 
were  ordered  to  withdraw — and  'twas 
well  they  did:  for  such  an  amazing 
uproar  ensued  among  the  committee, 
as  soon  as  the  five  opposition  members 
discovered,  to  their  amazement  and 
disgust*  that  there  was  the  least  doubt 
amongst  their  opponents  as  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  agency,  as  would  not, 
possibly*  have  tended  to  raise  that  com- 
mittee* as  a  judicial  body,  in  public 
estimation.  After  an  hour  and  a  half's 
absence*  strangers  were  re-admitted. 
Great  was  the  rush— for  th^fate  of 
the  petition  hung  on  the  decbion  to 
be  immediately  pronounced.  As  soon 
as  the  counsel  had  taken  their  seats*  and 
the  eager*  excited  crowd  been  sub- 
dued into  something  like  silence*  tlie 
chairman.  Sir  Caleb  Calf*  with  a  flushed 
face,  and  a  \ery  uneasy  expression, 
read  from  a  sheet  of  foolscap  paper, 
which  he  held  in  his  hand,  as  follows:— 

"  Resolved— That  the  Petitioner's 
Counsel  be  directed  to  proceed  with 
evidence  of  agency*"  [t,  e.  the  com- 
mittee were  of  opinion  that  no  suffir 
cient  evidence  haa  yet  been  given*  to 
establish  Messrs  Mudflint*  Bloodsuck, 
and  Centipede*  as  the  agents  of  Mr  Tit- 
mouse* in  the  election  for  Yatton  III] 
The  five  Opposition  members  sat  with 
stern  indignant  fisices,  all  with  their 
backs  turned  towards  the  chairman; 
and  nothing  but  a  very  high  tone  of 
feeling*  and  chivalrous  sense  of  thoir 
position*  as  members  of  a  public  com- 
mittee of  theHouse  of  Commons*  pre- 
vented their  repeating  in  public  their 
fierce  protest  against  the  monstrous 
decision  at  which  the  committee* 
through  the  casting  voice  of  the  re- 
doubtable chairman*  had  arrived. 

Their  decision  was  not  immediately 
understood  or  appreciated  by  the  ma- 
jority of  those  present  After  a  pause 
of  some  moments,  and  amidst  profound 
silence — 

''  Haye  I  rightly  understood  the  re- 
solution of  the  committee*  sir*"  en- 
quired Mr  Berrington,  with  an  amazed 
air*  **  that  the  evidence  ah*eady  ad- 
duced r't  not  tuffideni  to  satisfy  the 
committee,  as  to  the  agency  of  Messrs 
Mudflinty  Bloodsuck,  and  Centipede  ?*' 
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«'  The  committee  meant,  sit,  to  ex* 
press  as  much/*  replied  the  chairman, 
drjly,  and  he  sealed  a  letter  with  af- 
fected indifference:  affected,  indeed! 
the  letter  being  one  addressed  to  a 
friend^  to  desire  him  forthwith  to  take 
a  hostile  message  on  his — the  chair- 
inan*8  behalf— to  Colonel  D'Eresby, 
one  of  the  committee,  who  had,  during 
the  discussion  with  closed  doors,  spoken 
his  mind  pretty  freely  concerning  the 
conduct  of  the  aforesaid  chairman. 

««  Good  God !  "  exclaimed  Mr  Ber- 
rington,  (on  receiving  the  chairman's 
answer,)  in  a  tone  of  voice  loud  enough 
to  be  heard  all  over  the  room,  '*  neither 
would  thev  believe  though  one  rose  from 
the  deadr 

**    We*d  better   strike,"    said  his 
>  juniors. 

«  I  think  so,  too,**  said  Mr  Berring- 
ton ;  adding,  as  he  turned  towards  the 
committee  with  an  air  of  undisguised 
disgust,  **  I  protest,  sir,  that  never  in 
the  whole  course  of  my  experience  be- 
fore election  committees,  nave  I  been 
so  astounded  as  I  am  at  the  decision 
to  which  the  committee  has  just  come. 
Probably^  under  these  circumstances, 
the  committee  will  be  pleased  to  ad- 
journ till  the  morning,  to  give  us  an  op- 
portunity of  considering  the  course  we 
will  pursue.'*  (This  produced  a  great 
sensation.) 

••  Certainly — let  it  be  so,"  replied 
the  chairman,  blandly,  yet  anxiously ; 
and  the  committee  broke  up.  Before 
they  met  again,  three  shots  a-piece  had 
been  exchanged  between  the  chairman 
and  C6k>nel  D'Eresby— "  happily  with- 
out effect,**  and  the  parties  left  the 
ground  in  as  hostile  a  spirit  as  they  had 
reached  it.  I  will  say  for  the  Colonel, 
that  he  was  a  plain,  straight-forward 
soldier,  who  did  not  understand  non- 
sense, nor  could  tolerate  coquetting 
with  an  oath. 

"  Of  course  the  petition  is  drop- 
ped?** said  Mr  Berrington,  bitterly,  as 
soon  as  all  were  assembled  in  the 
evening,  in  consultation  at  his  cham- 
bers. 

«*  Of  course,"  was  the  answer,  in  a 
sufficiently  melancholy  tone. 

**  So  help  me  Heaven!"  said  Mr 
Berrington,  <*  I  feel  disposed  to  say  I 
will  never  appear  again  before  a  com- 
mittee. This  sort  of  thing  cannot  go 
on  much  longer !  To  think  that  every 
man  of  that  committee  is  sworn  before 
^  God  to  do  his  duty !  I'll  take  care  to 
strike  every  one  of  those  six  men  off 
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from  any  future  list  that  I  may  have  t6 
do  with  I" 

*•  I  can  say  only,'*  remarked  the  se- 
cond counsel,  a  calm  and  experienced 
lawyer,  "  that,  in  my  opinion,  had  all 
of  us  sate  down  to  frame,  beforehand, 
a  perfect  case  of  agency — with  facts  at 
will— we  could  never  have  framed  one 
stronger  than  the  one  to-day  declared 
insufficient. '* 

"  I  have  been  in  seven  other  peti- 
tions,'* said  Mr  Berrington,  <«  this 
very  week ;  but  there  the  sitting  mem- 
bers, were  Tories :  Gracious  Heaven  1 
what  facts  have  been  there  held  suffi- 
cient proof  of  agency ! — The  Barnard 
Castle  committee  yesterday,  held  that, 
to  have  been  seen  once  shaking  hands 
in  a  pastrycook*s  shop  with  the  sitting 
member,  was  sufficient  evidence  of 
aaency — and  we've  lost  the  seat  I  In 
the  Cucumber  Committee,  a  man  who 
by  chance  stood  once  under  a  door- 
way with  the  sitting  member,  in  a  sud- 
den shower  of  rain— was  held  thereby 
to  have  become  his  agent;  and  we 
there  also  lost  the  seat  I — Faugh! 
what  would  foreigners  say  if  they 
heard  such  things  ?  '* 

<*  It's  perhaps  hardly  worth  men- 
tioning," said  Mr  Parkinson;  **  but  this 
afternoon  I  happened  to  see  Mr 
O*  Gibbet  dining  with  Mr  0*Doodle, 
Mr  Hubbaboo,  and  Mr  M* Squash, 
off  pork    and   greens,  at  the  Jolly 

Thieves*  Tavern,  in  Dodge  Street 

I — I — they  were  talking  together  very 
eagerly  "— 

**  The  less  we  say  about  thai  the 
better,**  replied  Mr  Berrington ;  "  I 
have  not  had  my  eyes  shut,  I  can  tell 
yon  I  It's  a  hard  case,  Mr  Crafly ; 
but  after  all  your  pains,  and  the  dread- 
ful expense  incurred,  it*s  nevertheless 
quite  farcical  to  think  of  going  on  with 

a  committee  like  this  ** 

**  Of  course  the  petition  is  aban- 
doned,** replied  Crafty. 

The  next  morning  they  again  ap- 
peared before  the  committee. 

<«  I  have  to  inform  the  committee,** 
commenced  Mr  Berrington,  with  suf- 
ficient sternness,  ''that  my  learned 
friends  and  I,  who  had,  in  our  igno- 
rance and  inexperience,  imagined,  till 
yesterday,  that  the  evidence  we  then 
opened  was  ten  times  more  than  suf- 
ficient to  establish  agency  before  any 
i^ga/ tribunal*' — 

*'  Counsel  will  be  pleased  to  moder- 
ate their  excitement,  and  to  treat  the 
committee  with  due  respect/*  inter- 
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rupted  the  cliairman^  warmly,  and  red- 
dening as  he  spoke ;  while  the  minis- 
terial members  looked  very  fiercely  at 
Mr  Berrington,  and  one  or  two  placed 
their  arms  a-kimbo. 
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committee,  rose  and  moved  that  tlie 
evidence  ihoM  beprinied^whidi  was 
ordered. 

The  next  day  a  very  distinguished 
patriot  gathered  some  of  the  bloominir 


have  come  to  the  determination     fruit  of  the  BiUfor  giving  Everybody 
to  withdraw  the  petitioner's  case  from     Everything — not  for  himself  person 


before  the  committee ;  as,  under  ex- 
isting circumstances,  it  would  be  utters 
ly  absurd  to  attempt " 

*<  Fait,  sir,  an*  you* re  mighty  indaceut 
^-ye  are'— an'  you*d  better  keep  a  civil 
tongue  in  your  head/*  said  Mr  O*- 
Doodle,  fiercely,  and  with  an  insolent 
look  at  Mr  Berrington. 

"  Sir,**  said  the  latter,  addressing 
Mr  O' Doodle,  with  a  bitter  smile-— 
*'  as  it  is  possible  to  stand  where  I  do 
without  ceasing  to  be  a  gentleman,  so 
it  is  possible— to  sit  ^^ff— without  be^ 
coming  one.** 

"  Sir— Misther  Chairman — 111  only 
just  ask  you,  sir— .isn*t  that  a  brache 
of  privelige** 

**  Oh,  be  aisy— aisy  wid  ye — and 
isn't  he  hired  to  say  aU  this  ?  "  whis- 
pered  Mr  Hubbaboo ;  and  the  iadig* 
nant  senator  sat  down. 

"  The  petition  is  withdrawn^  sir," 
•aid  Mr  Berrington  calmly. 

''  Then,*'  subjoined  his  opponent, 

as  quietly  rising  as  his  learned  friend 

.  had  sate  down,  '*  I  respectfully  apply  to 

the  committee  to  vote  it  Frivotous  and 

VexaHoua,** 

"  Possibly  the  committee  will  pause 
before  going  that  length,**  said  Mr  Ber- 
rington,  very  gravely ;  but  he  was  mista- 
ken. Strangers  were  ordered  to  with- 
draw ;  and,  on  their  re-admission,  the 
Chairman  read  the  resolution  of  the 
committee,  that  "  Tittlebat  Titmouse, 
Esq.,  had  been  and  was  duly  elected  to 
serve  for  the  borough  of  Yatton ;  and 
that  the  petition  against  his  return  was 
Frivolous  and  Vexatious:  **  by  which 
decision,  ail  the  costs  and  expenses  in- 
curred by  Mr  Titmouse  were  thrown 
upon  his  opponent  Mr  Deiamere — a 
just  penalty  for  his  wanton  and  pre« 
sumptuous  attempt.  This  decision  was 
welcomed  by  the  crowd  in  the  commit- 
tee-room with  clapping  of  hands,  stamp- 
ing of  feet,  and  cheering. — Such  was 
the  fate  of  the  Yatton  Petition.  Mr 
Titmouse,  on  entering  the  House  that 
evening,  was  received  with  loud  cheers 
from  Sie  minbterial  benches:  and 
within  a  few  minutes  afterwards.  Lord 
Frederick  Brackenbury,  to  give  the 
house  and  the  public  an  idea  of  the 
unportant   service  performed  by  the 


ally,  however,  but  as  a  trustee  for  the 
public:  so,  at  least,  I  should  infer  from 
the  following  fact,  that  whereas,  in  the 
morning,  his  balance  at  his  banker's 
was  exactly  L.3,  lOs.  7Jd.— by  the 
afternoon,  it  was  suddenly  augmented 

to  L.aOOS,  10s.  7^d shortly  express. 

ed  thus : — 

'•L.3 :  10 :  TJd.  +  L.3000  =  L.3003  : 
10 :  7Jd." 

Thus  might  my  friend  Titmouse 
exclaim,  <'  Out  of  this  nettle  danger 
rvepluckedtheflowertq/Sr^l**  'Twasy 
indeed,  fortunate  for  the  country, 
that  such,  and  so  early,  had  been  the 
termination  of  the  contest  for  the  re- 
nresentation  of  Yatton ;  for  it  enabled 
Mr  Titmouse  at  once  to  enter,  with  all 
the  energy  belonging  to  his  character, 
upon  the  discharge  of  his  legislatorial 
functions.  The  very  next  day  after  his 
own  seat  had  been  secured  to  him  by 
the  decision  of  the  committee,  he  was 
balloted  for,  and  chosen  one  of  the 
members  of  a  committee,  of  which 
Swindle  o*  Gibbet^  Esquire^  was  chair- 
man, for  trying  the  validity  of  the 
return  of  two  Tory  impostors  for  an 
Irish  county.  So  marvellously  quick 
an  insight  into  the  merits  of  the  case 
did  he  and  his  brethren  in  the  com- 
mittee obtain,  that  they  intimated,  on 
the  conclusion  of  the  petitioner's  coun- 
sel's opening  address,  that  it  would  be 
quite  superfluous  for  him  to  call  wit- 
nesses in  support  of  a  statement  of 
facts,  which  it  was  presumed  the  sit- 
ting members  could  not  think  of  seri- 
ously contesting.  Against  this,  the 
Bitting  member's  counsel  remonstrated 
with  indignant  energy,  on  which  the 
committee  thought  it  best  to  let  him 
take  his  own  course,  which  would 
entail  its  own  consequences ;  viz., 
that  the  opposition  to  the  petition 
would  be  voted  frivolous  and  vexati- 
ous. A  vast  deal  of  evidence  was  then 
adduced,  after  which,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  the  committee  reported 
to  the  House,  that  Lord  Beverly  de 
Wynston  (who  owned  half  the  county 
for  which  he  had  presumed  to  stanj) 
and  Sir  Harry  Eddmgton  (who  owii- 
ed  pretty  nearly  the  other  half)  had 
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been  undoly  returned  i  that  two  nost 
reepectable  grontlemeny  Mr  O^Shirtlets 
And  Mr  O'Toddy*  (the  one  a  discard- 
ed attorney's  clerk»  and  the  other  an 
insolvent  publiean^  neither  of  irhom 
bad  oTor  been  in  the  county  till  the 
time  of  the  election,)  ought  to  have 
been  returned ;  and  the  clerk  of  the 
House  was  to  amend  the  return  ac- 
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fixed  his  eye  apparenUy  with  deep 
attention.  How  mistaken*  howeveri 
was  Depth !  Titmouse  was  thiokiug 
all  the  while  of  two  very  different 
matters;  yiz.  whether  he  eould  pos- 
sibly sit  it  out  without  a  bottle  of  soda- 
water,  labouring»as  hewas,  under  the 
sickening  effects  of  excessiTO  pota- 
tions over  night ;  and  also  whether  bis 


eordiogly ;  and  that  the  opposition  to '  fayourite  little  terrier,  Titty,  would 

the  petition  had  been  frivolous  and     ~" ' —  **■'  *" ' ^^ 

Texatious.  Bir  Titmouse  after  this 
formed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  two  gentlemen  whom,  infioitely  to 
their  own  astonishment,  he  had  helped 
to  seat  for  the  county,  and  who  had 
many  qualities  kindred  to  his  own, 
principally  iu  the  matter  of  dress  and 
drink.  Very  shortly  afterwards,  he 
Was  elected  one  of  a  committee  to  en- 
^mre  into  the  state  of  the  operation 
of  the  Usury  Laws,  and  another,  of  a 
•till  more  important  character — vis. 
Vb  enquire  into  the  state  of  our  rela- 
tions with  foreign  powers,  with  refer- 
ence  to  free  trade  and  the  permanent 
preservation  of  peace.  They  continu- 
ed sitting  for  a  month,  and  Uins  stated 
the  luminous  result  of  their  enquiry 
and  deliberation,  in  their  report  to  the 
House  :—<<  That  the  only  effeetnal 
mode  of  securing  permanently  the 
good-will  of  foreign  powers,  was  by 
removing  all  restrictions  upon  their 
imports  into  this  country,  and  impo- 
sing prohibitory  duties  upon  our  ex- 
ports into  theirs ;  at  the  same  time 
reducing  our  navid  and  military  estab- 
Inhments  to  a  point  which  shbuhl 
never  thereafter  occasion  uneasiness 
to  any  foreign  power."  He  also 
served  on  one  or  two  private  com- 
mittees, attended  by  counsel.  In  the 
course  of  their  enquiries  many  very 
difficult  and  complicated  questions 
.arose,  which  called  forth  great  ability 
on  the  part  of  counsel.  On  one  oc- 
easion,  in  particular,  I  recollect  that 
Ma  Dbpth,  one  of  the  most  dexterous 
and  subtle  reasoners  to  be  fonnd  at 
tlie  Engii^  bar,  having  started  the 
great  question  really  at  issue  between 
the  parties,  addressed  a  long  and  most 
masteriy  argument  to  the  committee. 
He  found  himsrif,  after  some  time, 
making  rapid  way  with  them ;  and,  in 
.  particular,  there  were  indications  that 
oe  had  at  length  powerfully  arrested 
the  attention  of  Mr  Titmouse,  who, 
his  chin  restitog  on  his  open  hand,  and 
Ui  elbow  on  the  tables  leaned  for- 
ward towards  Mr  Depths  on  whom  he 


win  or  lose  in  her  encounter  on  the 
morrow  with  fifty  rats — that  being  the 
number  which  Mr  Titmouse  had  bet 
three  to  one  she  wotdd  kill  in  three 
minutes*  time.  The  decision  to  which 
that  committee  might  come,  would 
affect  interests  to  the  amount  of  nearly 
a  million  sterling,  and  might  or  might 
not  occasion  a  monstrous  invasion  of 
vested  rights  I 

He  stUl  continued  to  occupy  his 
very  handsome  apartments  at  the  Al- 
bany. You  might  generally  have  seen 
him,  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
(or  say  twthet  when  his  attendance 
was  not  required  upon  committees,) 
reclining  on  his  sofa,  enveloped  in  a 
yellow  figured  satin  dressing-gown, 
smoking  an  enormots  hookah;  with 
a  little  table  before  him,  with  a  decan- 
ter of  gin,  cold  water,  and  a  tumbler 
or  two  upon  it.  On  a  large  round 
table  near  him  lay  a  great  number  of 
dinner  and  evening  i^rds,  notes,  let- 
ters, public  and  private,  vote-papers, 
and  Parliamentarv  reports.  Beside 
him,  on  the  sofa,  lay  the  last  number 
of  the  Sunday  FiasL^to  which,  and 
to  the  Newgate  Calendar,  his  reading 
was,  in  fact,  almost  entirely  confined. 
Over  his  mantel- piece  was  a  large 
hideous  oil-painting  of  two  brawny 
and  half-naked  ruffians,  in  boxing  at- 
titude ;  opposite  was  a  very  large  pic- 
ture (for  which  he  had  given  seventy 
guineas)  of  Lord  Scaramouch's  dog 
Nestor,  in  his  famous  encounter  with 
two  hundred  rats,  which  he  killed  in 
the  astonishingly  short  space  of  seven 
minutes  and  fifteen  seconds.  Opposite 
to  the  door,  however^  was  the  great 
point  of  attraction  ;  vis.  a  full-length 
portrait  of  Titmouse  himself.  His 
neck  was  bare,  his  ample  slnrt-eoUars 
being  thrown  down  over  his  shoulders, 
and  his  face  looking  upwards.  The 
artist  had  laboured  hard  to  give  it 
that  fine  indignant  expression  with 
whfch^  in  pictures  of  men  of  genitn, 
they  ai^  generalhr  represented  as 
looking  up  towaru  the  moon ;  but 
nature  was  too  strong  for  him— his 
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eye  too  accnrate^  and  his  bnuh  too 
obedient  to  his  eye  ;  so  that  the  only 
expression  he  conld  bring  ont»  was 
one  of  innocent  and  stupid  wonder. 
-A  rich  green  mantle  enyeloped  his 
figure ;  and  amidst  its  picturesque 
folds,  was  visible  his  left  hand,  hold- 
ing them  together,  and  with  a  glitter* 
ing  ring  on  the  first  and  last  fingers. 
In  one  comer  of  the  room,  on  a  table* 
were  a  pair  of  foils ;  and  on  the  ground 
near  them,  three  or  four  pairs  of  boz- 
ing-gloTCS.  On  another  table  lay  a 
guitar^— on  another,  a  violin ;  on  both 
of  which  delightful  instruments  he  was 
taking  almost  daily  lessons.  Though 
the  room  was  both  elegantly  and  ex- 
pensively furnished,  (according  to  the 
taste  of  its  former  occupant,)  it  was 
now  redolent — as  were  Mr  Titmouse's 
eiothes — of  the  odours  of  tobacco- 
smoke  and  gin  and  water.  Here  it 
was  that  Mr  Titmouse  would  often 
spend  hour  after  hour  boxing  with 
Billy  Bully,  the  celebrated  prize^ 
.fighter  and  pickpocket ;  or,  when 
somewhat  far  gone  in  liouor,  playing 
cribbage,  or  put,  with  his  valet — an 
artful,  impudent  fellow,  who  had  gain- 
ed great  influence  over  him. 

As  for  the  House— Modesty  (the 
twin-sister  of  Merit)  kept  Mr  Tit- 
mouse for  a  long  time  very  quiet  there. 
He  saw  the  necessity  of  attentively 
watching  every  thing  that  passed 
aronnd  him,  in  order  to  become  prac- 
tically familiar  with  the  routine  of 
business,  before  he  ventured  to  step 
forward  into  action,  and  distinguish 
himself.  He  had  not  been  long,  how- 
ever,  thus  prudently  occupied,  when 
an  occasion  presented  itself,  of  which 
he  availed  himself  with  all  the  bold 
felicitous  promptitude  of  genius— 
whose  prime  distinguishing  charac- 
teristic is  the  successful  seizure  of 
opportunity.  He  suddenly  saw  that 
he  should  be  able  to  bring  into  play 
an  early  accomplishment  of  his — an 
accomplishment  of  which,  when  ac- 
quiring it,  how  little  he  dreamed  of 
the  signal  uses  to  which  it  might  be 
afterwards  turned  I  The  great  Lord 
Coke  hath  somewhere  said  to  the  legal 
student,  that  there  is  no  kind  or  de- 
gree of  knowledge  whatsoever,  so  ap- 
parently vain  and  useless  that  it  shall 
not,  if  remembered,  at  one  time  or 
other  serve  his  purpose.  Thus  it 
seemed  about  to  be  with  Mr  Titmouse, 
to  whom  it  ehanced  in  this  wise.     In 
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early  life,  while  following  the  hnmble 
ealling  in  which  he  was  ocenpied  when 
first  presented  to  the  reader,  he  used 
to  amuse  himself,  in  his  long  journeys 
about  the  streete,  with  bundle  and 
yard-measnre  under  his  arm,  by  imi. 
tating  the  cries  of  cats,  the  crowing 
of  cocks,  the  squeaking  of  pigs,  the 
braying  of  dohkeys,  and  the  yelping 
of  curs ;  in  which  matters  he  became 
at  length  so  great  a  proficient,  as  to 
attract  the  admiring  attention  of  pass- 
ers-by, and  to  afford  great  amusement 
to  the  circles  in  which  he  visited. 
There  is  probably  no  man  living, 
though  ever  so  great  a  fool,  that  can- 
not do  eamething  or  other  well ;  and 
Titmouse  became  a  surprising  profi- 
cient in  the  arts  I  have  alluded  to. 
He  conld  imitate  a  bbte^botUe  fly 
buzzing  about  the  window,  and,  light- 
ing upon  it,  abruptly  cease  its  little 
noise,  and,  anon  fiying  off  again,  as 
suddenly  resume  it ;— a  chuAen,  pick- 
ing its  way  cautiously  among  the 
growing  cabbages; — a  caif  at  noid- 
night  on  the  moonlit  tiles,  pouring 
forth  the  sorrows  of  her  heart  on  ac- 
count of  the  absence  of  her  inconstant 
mate ;— a  cock,  suddenly  waking  out 
of  some  horrid  dream — ^it  may  he  the 
nightmare — and.  In  the  ecstasy  of  its 
fright,  crowing  as  though  it  would  split 
at  once  its  throat  and  heart,  alarming 
all  mankind;— -a  little  cuTf  yelping 
with  mingled  fear  and  fury,  at  the 
same  time,  as  it  were,  advancing  back- 
wards, in  view  of  a  fiendish  tom-cat, 
with  high-curved  back,  flaming  eyes, 
and  spitting  ftiry.-^I  only  wish  yon 
had  heard  Mr  Titmouse  on  these  oc- 
casions ;  it  might,  perhaps,  even  have 
reminded  you  of  the  observation  of 
Doctor  Johnson,  that  genius  is  great 
natural  powers  accidentally  directed. 
Now  there  was,  on  a  certain  night, 
about  three  months  after  Titmouse 
had  been  in  the  House,  a  kind  of 
pitched  battle  between  the  Muiistry 
and  their  formidable  opponents;  in 
which  the  speakers  on  each  side  did 
their  best  to  prove  that  their  oppo- 
nents were  apostates ;  utterly  worth- 
less; destitute  alike  of  public  and 
private  virtue  ;  unfit  to  govern ;  and 
unworthy  of  the  confidence  of  the 
country.  My  Lord  Bulfinch  rose, 
late  on  the  third  evening  of  the  de- 
bate— never  had  been  seen  so  full  a 
House  during  the  session— and  in  a 
long  and  able  speech  contended,  (first,) 
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thai  the  oppoute  side  were  ielfiBb> 
^piorant,  and  duhonest;  andj  (se- 
eondlyO  that  Ministenhad  only  imi- 
tated their  example.  He  was  vehe* 
mentlr  oheered  from  time  to  time»  and 
sate  down  amidst  a  tempest  of  ap- 
plause* Up  then  rose  the  ex-minister 
and  leader  of  the  Opposition*  and  in  a 
Tery  few  moments  there  was  scarce  a 
sound  to  be  heard*  except  that  of  the 
delicious  Yoice.— at  once  clear*  har- 
monious* dbtinct  in  utterance*  and 
varied  in  intonation--of  incomparably 
the  finest  Parliamentarr  orator  of  the 
day*  Ma  ViYin.  The  hearts  of  those 
around  him*  who  centred  all  their 
hopes  in  him*  beat  with  anxious  pride. 
He  had  a  noble  cast  of  countenance 
—a  brilliant' eye— strongly  marked 
and  most  expressive  features— a  com- 
manding figure — a  graceful  and  win* 
ning  address.  His  language*  refined* 
copious*  and  vigorous*  every  word  he 
uttered  told.  His  illustrations  were 
as  rich  and  apt  as  his  reasonings  were 
dose  and  cogent ;  and  his  powers  of 
ridicule  were  unrivalled.  On  the  pre- 
sent occasion  he  was  thoroughly  rou- 
sed* and  put  forth  all  his  powers :  he 
and  Lord  Bulfinch  had  been  waiting 
for  each  other  during  the  whole  de* 
bate ;  and  now  Mr  Vivid  had  the  re- 
ply* and  truly  regarded  himself  as  the 
mouthpiece  of  a  great  and  grievously 
slandered  party  in  the  state,  whom  he 
bad  risen  to  vindicate  from  the  elabo- 
borate  and  envenomed  aspersions  of 
Lord  Bulfincb*  who  sat,  speedily 
pierced  through  and  through  with  the 
arrows  of  poignant  sarcasm*  amidst 
the  loud  laughter  of  even  his  own  side* 
so  irresistible  was  the  humour  of  the 
speaker.  Even  Mr  O*  Gibbet,  who  had 
been  from  time  to  time  exclaiming* 
half  aloud*  to  those  around — **  Ocb* 
the  pitiful  fellow  I  The  stupid  baste  I— 
Nivir  mind  him — diril  a  word,  my 
lord!**— was  at  length  subdued  into 
silence.  In  fact*  the  whole  House  was 
with  the  brilliant  and  impassioned 
speaker.  Every  now  and  then  vehe^ 
ment  and  tumultuous  cheering  would 
burst  forth  from  the  Opposition  as  from 
one  man*  answered  by  as  vehement 
and  determined  cheering  from  the 
minbterial  benches;  but  you  could 
not  fail  to  observe  an  anxious  and 
alarmed  expression  stealing  over  the 
faces  of  Lord  Bulfinch's  supporters. 
His  lordship  sat  immovably*  with  his 
arms  folded*  and  9ye%  fixed  on  his  op- 
ponent* and  a  bitter  smile  on  his  face* 
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glancing  frequently*  however*  with 
increasing  anxiety*  towards  Ma  O*- 
Sqi/eal*  the  only  **  great  gun  "  he  had 
left — that  gentleman  having  underta- 
ken (infelix  puer^  aigue  vmpar  congrei» 
w$  AddUil)  to  reply  to  Mr  Vivid. 
Poor  Mr  O' Squeal  himself  looked  pale 
and  dispirited*  and  would  probably 
have  given  up  all  his  little  prospects 
to  be  able  to  sneak  away  from  the  post 
he  had  so  eagerly  occupied*  and  de* 
volve  upon  others  the  responsibility 
of  replying  to  a  speech  looming  more 
and  more  dreadfully  upon  his  trem- 
bling faculties  every  moment*  as  infi- 
nitely more  formidable  in  all  points  of 
view  than  any  thing  he  had  antici- 
pated. The  speech  must  electrify  the 
public*  even  as  it  was  then  electrify- 
ing the  House.  He  held  a  sheet  of 
paper  in  one  hand*  resting  on  his  knee* 
and  a  pen  in  the  other*  with  which  he 
incessantly  took  notes—- only  to  dis- 
guise his  fright ;  for  his  mind  went 
not  with  hb  pen — all  he  heard  was 
above  and  beyond  him ; — he  might  as 
well  think  of  whistling  down  a  whirl- 
wind; yet  there  was  no  escape  for 
him.  Was  the  uneasy  eye  of  Lord 
Bulfinch*  more  and  more  frequentJy 
directed  towards  him*  calculated  to 
calm  or  encourage  him?  or  the  sight 
of  the  adroit*  sarcastie*  and  brilliant 
debater  sitting  opposit^  who  had  his 
eye  on  Mr  O'Squeal*  and  was  evident- 
ly to  rise  and  reply  to  him?  Mr 
O*  Squeal  began  to  feel  cold  as  death* 
and  at  length  burst  into  a  cold  per- 
spiration .  After  a  two  hours*  speech*  of 
uncommon  power  and  brilliance,  Mr 
Vivid  wound  up  with  a  rapid  and  strik- 
ing recapitulation  of  the  leading  points 
of  his  policy  when  in  power*  which*  he 
contended*  were  in  triumphant  con- 
trast with  those  of  his  successors* 
which  were  wavering*  inconsistent* 
perilous  to  every  national  interest* 
and  in  despicable  subservience  to  the 
vilest  and  lowest  impulses.  *'  And 
now*  sir*"  said  Mr  Vivid*  turning  to 
the  Speaker*  and  then  directing  a  bold 
and  mdignant  glance  of  defiance  at 
Lord  Bulfinch—''  does  the  noble  lord 
opposite  talk  ot^-^impeachment  J  I 
ask  him  in  the  face  of  this  House,  and 
of  the  whole  country*  whose  eyes  are 
fixed  upon  it  with  anxiety  and  agita- 
tion— ^wUl  he  presume  to  repeat  his 
threat?  or  will  any  one  on  his  be- 
half?"— (turning  aglance  of  wither- 
ing scorn  towards  Mr  O*  Squeal}— 
*'  Sir,  I  pause  for  a  reply  !"^And  he 
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did*— seteni  seeondft  dl^fMfag^iii  dead 
ntenee,  whioh  ww  presently*  how* 
ever,  broken  in  a  manner  that  was 
perfeetly  unprecedented*  and  most 
astounding.  'Twas  a  reply  to  his 
question  ;  but  such  as*  haci  he  antiei- 
pated  it*  he  would  nerer  have  put  the 
question*  or  paused  for  its  answer. 

**  Coek^O'doodle'dO'O'O'Ol  **  issued* 
with  inisBitable  fidelity  of  tone  and 
manner*  from  immediately  behind 
Lord  Bulflneh,  who  started  iVora  hb 
seat  as  if  he  had  been  shot.  Every 
one  started ;  Mr  Vivid  recoiled  a  pace 
or  two  from  the  table—Und  then  a 
universal  peal  of  lauo^hter  echoed  from 
all  quarters  of  the  House*  not  escept^ 
ing  even  the  strangers'  gallery.  The 
Speaker  was  convulsed*  and  could  not 
rise  to  call  *<  order."  Lord  Bulflneh 
laughed  himself  almost  into  fits ;  even 
those  immediately  behind  Mr  Vivid 
were  giving  way  to  uncontrollable 
laughter*  at  so  comical  and  monstrous 
an  issue.  He  himself  tried  for  a 
moment  to  join  in  the  laugh*  but  in 
vain;  he  was  terribly  disconcerted 
and  confounded.  This  Arightfal  and 
disgusting  incident  had  done  away 
with  the  effeet  of  his  whole  speech  | 
and  in  twenty-four  hours*  time*  the 
occurrence  would  be  exciting  laugh** 
ter  and  derision  in  eYery  corner  of  the 
kingdom. 

"  Order!  order  I  order!"  cried  the 
Speaker*  his  face  red  and  swollen  with 
scarce  subdued  laughter.  Several 
times  Mr  Vivid  attempted  to  resume* 
only*  however*  occasioning  renewed 
laughter.  Still  he  persevered;  and» 
with  much  presence  of  mind*  made  a 
pointed  and  witty  allusion  to  Rome 
saved  by  the  cackling  of  a  goose. 
'Twas*  however*  plaiolv  useless ;  and 
after  a  moment  or  two  s  pause  of  ir- 
resolution* he  yielded  to  his  fate,  with 
visible  vexation  abruptly  concluded  his 
observations,  gathered  hastily  toge- 
ther his  papers*  and  resumed  his  seat 
and  his  hat — a  signal  for  renewed 
laughter  and  triumphant  cheering 
from  the  ministerial  side  of  the  House. 

Up  then  started  Mr  0*Squeal— and, 
despite  his  absurd  and  extravagant 
gesticulation*  and  perfectly  frightful 
tone  of  voice*  dashed  boldly  off  at  one 
or  two  of  the  weakest  points  which 
had  been  made  by  his  discomfited  ad- 
versary* which   ne  dealt  with  very 

dexterously  ;  and  then  threw  up  a  vast 
'  number  of  rhetorical  fireworks*  amidst 
the  glitter  and  blaze  of  which  be  sat 


down*  and  was  enthusiastically  cheer- 
ed. 'Twas  my  friend  Mr  Tltmonse 
that  had  worked  this  wonder*  and  en- 
tirely changed  the  fate  of  the  day. 
Up  rose  Mr  0*Squeal*s  dreaded  op- 
ponent— but  in  vain ;  he  was  quita 
crestfallen;  evidently  in  momentary 
apprehension  of  receiving  an  intermn- 
tlon  similar  to  that  which  Mr  Viild 
had  experienced.  He  was  nervous  and 
fidgety — as  well  he  might  be;  and 
would  most  assuredly  have  shared  the 
fate  of  Mr  Vivid/  but  that  Titmouse 
was  (not  without  great  difficulty)  re- 
strained by  LordT  Bulfinch*  en  the 
ground  that  the  desired  effect  had 
been  produced*  and  would  be  only 
impaired  by  a  repetition.  The  de- 
bate eame  somewhat  abruptly  to  s 
close*  and  the  Opposition  were  beaten 
by  a  majority  of  a  hundred  and  tAtriyg 
which  looked  something  like  a  work- 
ing majority. 

This  happy  occurrence  at  once 
brought  Mr  Titmouse  into  notice^ 
and  very  great  favour  with  his  party  ;— 
well*  indeed*  it  might*  for  he  had  be- 
come a  most  powerful  auxiliary*  and 
need  it  be  added  how  dreaded  and 
detested  he  was  by  their  opponents  ? 
How  could  it  be  otherwise,  with  even 
their  leading  speakers*  who  could 
scarce  ever  afterwards  venture  on  any 
thing  a  little  out  of  the  common  way-« 
a  little  higher  fiight  than  usual — being 
In  momentary  apprehension  of  some 
such  disgusting  and  ludicrous  inter- 
ruption as  the  one  I  have  mentioned* 
indicating  the  effect  which  the  speaker 
was  producing  upon — a  cat*  a  donkey* 
a  cock*  or  a  puppy  ?  Ah,  me !  what 
a  sbeep^s  eye  each  of  them  cast*  as  he 
went  on,  towards  Titmouse  ?  And  if 
ever  he  was  observed  to  be  absent* 
there  was  a  sensible  improvement  in 
the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  Opposition 
speakers.  The  ministerial  journals 
all  over  the  countrv  worked  the  joke 
well ;  and  in  their  leading  articles 
against  any  of  Mr  Vivid's  speeches* 
would  "  sum  up  all  in  one  memorable 
word — '  coch-a-doodle-doo ! ' " 

As  is  generally  the  case*  the  signal 
success  of  Mr  Titmouse  brought  into 
the  field  a  host  of  imitators  in  the 
House;  and  their  performances*  in- 
ferior though  they  were*  becoming 
more  and  more  frequent*  gave  quite  a 
new  character  to  the  proceedings  of 
that  dignified  deliberative  assembly. 
At  length,  however*  it  was  found  ne- 
cessary to  ^ass  a  resolution  of  the 
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House  agiunst  such  practices  ;  and  it 
was  entered  on  the  journals,  tbat 
thenceforth  no  honourable  member 
should  interrupt  business  by  whistlingi 
singing)  or  imitating  the  sounds  of 
animals,  or  making  any  other  dis- 
gusting noise  whatsoever. 

The  political  importance  thus  ac-» 
quired  by  Mr  Titmouse — and  which 
he  enjoyed  till  the  passing  of  the 
»bove  reeblution,  by  which  it  was  cut 
up  root  and  branch— had  naturally  a 
Tery  elevating  effect  upon  him  ;  as 
you  might  have  perceived,  had  you 
only  once  seen  him  swaggering  along 
the  House  to  his  seat  behind  the  front 
Treasury  bench,  dressed  in  his  usual 
style  of  fashion,  and  with  his  quizzing- 

glass  stuck  into  his  eye.  Mr  0*Gib- 
et  invariably  greeted  him  with  the 
utmost  cordiality,  and  would  often,  at 
a  pinching  part  of  an  Opposition 
speech,  turn  round  and  invoke  his 
powers,  by  th,e  exclamation—"  Now, 
now.  Titty  I"  He  dined,  in  due 
course,  with  the  Speaker — as  usual,  in 
full  court-dress  ;  and,  having  got  a 
little  champagne  in  bis  head,  insisted 
on  going  throi^^h  his  leading  "imi- 
tations,** infinitely  to  the  amusement 
of  some  half  dozen  of  the  guests,  and 
all  the  servante.  His  circle  of  ac* 
quaintance  was  extending  every  day ; 
be  became  a  very  welcome  guest,  as 
an  ol^ect  of  real  curiosity.  He  was 
not  a  man,  however,  to  be  always  en- 
joying the  hospitality  of  others,  with^ 
out  at  least  offering  a  return ;  and, 
at  the  suggestion  of  an  experienced 
friend  in  the  House,  he  commenced  a 
aeries  of  *'  parliamentary  dinners  *' 
(presumpiuous  little  puppy!)  at  the 
aiiddington  Hotel.  They  went  off 
with  much  eclat,  and  were  duly  chro- 
xuded  in  the  daily  journals,  as  thus :-« 
"  On  Saturday,  MrTitmouse,  M.  P., 
entertained  (hu  third  dinner  gi?en  this 
session)  at  the  Gliddington  Hotel,  the 
following  (amongst  others)  distinr 
guished  members  of  the  Hoiise  of  Com- 
mons ;  Sir  Simpson  StUy,  Mr  Flum* 
mery,  Mr  O*  Gibbet,  Mr  OnUaw,  Lord 
Beetle  Bir  0*Shirt]ese,  Sir  Too  Ra- 
laddy,  Mr  Tripe,  Mr  Scum,  and  a 
dozen  others." 

Mr  Titmouse,  at  length,  thought 
bimself  warranted  in  inviting  Lord 
Bulfinch! — and  the  SpeakeeI! — and 
Loan  FiEBBaaND,  (the  Foreign  Secre- 
tary;) all  of  whom,  however,  very 
politely  declined,  pleading  previous 
engagements.  I  can  iiardiy,  however. 
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give  Mr  Titmouse  the  credit  of  these 
fatter  proceedings ;  which  were,  in. 
fact,  suggested  to  him,  in  the  first  in* 
stence,  by  two  or  three  young  wage 
in  the  House ;  who,  barring  a  little 
diffisrence  in  the  way  of  bringing  up, 
were  every  whit  as  great  fools  and 
eozcombs  as  himself,  and  equally  en- 
titled to  the  confidence  of  their  favour*) 
ed  consUtuencies  and  of  the  copntwyf 
as  80  calculated  for  the  purpose  of 
practical  legislation,  and  that  remodel- 
ling of  the  constitutions  of  the  country- 
upon  which  the  new  House  of  Com- 
mons seemed  bent.  'Twas  truly  de* 
lightful  to  see  the  tables  of  these  young 
gentlemen  groaning  under  daily  ac- 
cumulations of  Parliamentary  docur 
ments,  containing  all  sorts  of  politicsl 
and  stetistical  information,  coUeeted 
and  published  with  vast  labour  and 
expense,  for  the  purpose  of  infornung 
their  powerful  intellects  npon  the 
business  of  the  country,  so  that  they 
might  come  duly  prepared  to  the  im- 
portant discussions  in  the  House,  on 
all  questions  of  domestic  and  foreiga 
policy.  As  for  Mr  Titmouse,  he 
never  relished  the  idea  of  perusing 
and  studying  these  troublesome  uxid 
repulsive  documents-^pags  after  page^ 
filled  with  long  rows  of  ^ures,  tablet 
of  prices,  of  exchanges,  &c.,  reports  of 
the  evidence,  verbatim  et  litenUinh 
token  in  question  and  answer  before 
every  committee  that  sat ;  idl  sorts  of 
expenuve  and  troublesome  <' returns,^ 
moved  for  by  any  one  that  chose ;  he 
rather  contented  himself  with  attend- 
ing to  what  went  on  in  the  House ;  and 
at  the  close  of  the  session,  all  the 
documenU  in  question  became  the 
perquisite  of  Mr  Titmouse's  valet» 
who  got  a  good  round  sum  for  them 
(uncut)  as  waste  paper. 

It  is  not  difiicult  to  understand  the 
pleasure  which  my  little  friend  expe- 
rienced, in  dispensing  the  little  favoun 
and  eourtesies  of  orders  for  the  gallery^ 
and  franks,  to  those  who  applied  for 
tfaem ;  for  all  his  show  of  feeling  it  a 
<'  bare  "  to  foe  asked.  'Twas  these  litUe 
matters  which,  as  it  were,  broug^ 
home  to  him  a  sense  of  his  dignity, 
and  made  him  foel  Uie  possession  of 
sUtion  and  authority.  I  know  not 
but  the  following  application  was  not 
more  gratifying  to  him  than  any  which 
he  received  :-* 


«  T.  Ti 
Titmouse^ 


best  nepeets 
i.P.»  and  begs 


begstosay 
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how  greaify  he  will  account  7®  favour 
of  obtaining  an  order  to  be  Admitted 
to  the  Gallery  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  to-morrow  night>  to  hear  the 
debate  on  the  Bill  for  Doing  away 
with  the  Nuisance  of  Dustmen's  cries, 
of  a  morning. 

.  **  With   Mrs    T/s   &    daughter's 
comp»«." 
*«T.  TrrMousB,  Esq.  M.P." 

On  leceiTing  this.  Titmouse  looked 
out  for  the  finest  sheet  of  glossy  extra* 
superfine  g^t  Bath  post,  scented,  and 
wrote  as  follows  :— 

«<  Please  To  Admit  y«  Barer  To 
The  Galery  of  The  House  of  Com- 
ons.  — T.  Titmouse.  Wednesday, 
March  6Ui,  18 — " 

But  the  reader,  who  most  haye  been 
highly  gratified  by  the  unexpectedly 
rapid  progress  of  Mr  Titmouse  in 
Parliamentary  life,  will  be^  doubtless, 
as  much  interested  by  hearing  that 
corresponding  distinetion  awaited  him 
in  the  regions  of  science  and  litera* 
ture;  his  pioneer  thither  being  one 
who  had  long  enjoyed  a  very  distin* 
qoishing  eminence ;  successfully  com* 
bining  the  character  and  pursuits  of 
scholar  and  philosopher,  with  those  of 
a  man  of  fashion —  I  mean  a  DocToa 
DiABOLUS  GANDsa.  Though  upwards 
of  sizty,he  found  means  so  effectually 
to  disguise  his  age,  that  be  would  have 
passed  for  barely  forty.  He  had 
himself  so  strong  a  predilection  for 
dress,  that  the  moment  he  saw  Tit- 
mouse, he  conceived  a  certain  secret 
respect  for  that  gentleman;  and,  in 
fact,  the  two  dressed  pretty  nearly  in 
the  same  style.  The  Doctor  passed 
for  a  philosopher  in  society.  He 
had  spent  most  of  hb  days  in  drilling 
youth  in  the  elements  of  the  mathe- 
matics;  of  which  he  had  the  same 
Jund  and  degree  of  knowledge  that  is 
possessed  of  English  literature  by  an 
old  governess  who  has  spent  her  life 
in  going  over  the  first  part  of  Lind- 
ley  Murray's  English  grammar  with 
children.  Just  so  much  did  the  Doc- 
tor know  of  the  scope,  the  object,  the 
application,  of  the  mathematics.  His 
great  distinguishing  mark  was,  the 
capability  of  rendering  the  most  ab- 
struse science,  "popular** ;— i.  e.  ut- 
terly unintelligible  to  those  who  did 
understand  science,  and  very  exciting 
and  entertalnlDg  to  those  who  ^dnot. 
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He  had  a  knack  of  getting  hold  of 
obscure  and  starving  men  of  genius 
and  science,  and  secretly  availing 
himself  of  their  labours.  He  would 
pay  them  with  comparative  liberality 
to  write,  in  an  elegant  style,  on  sub- 
jects of  pure  and  mixed  science :  but 
when  published,  the  name  of  DiaboUu 
Gander  would  appear  upon  the  titl»- 
page ;  and,  to  enable  the  doctor  to  do 
this  with  tome  comfort  to  his  con- 
science, he  would  actually  copy  out 
the  whole  of  the  manuscript,  and  make 
a  few  alterations  in  it.  But,  alasl 
omne  quod  tetigit /(Bdavit ;  and  it  inva- 
riably happened  that  these  were  the 
very  macules  pitched  upon,  exposed, 
and  ridiculed  by  reviewers.  No  man 
could  spread  his  small  stock  over  a 
larger  surface  than  Doctor  Gander; 
no  man  be  more  successful  in  ingra- 
tiating himself  with  those  persons  so 
useful  to  an  enterprising  empiric — 
viz.  wealthy  fools.  He  paid  con- 
stant court  to  Titmouse,  from  the  first 
moment  he  saw  him;  and  took  the 
liberty  of  calling — unasked — the  i^rj 
next  day,  at  his  rooms  in  the  Albany: 
He  soon  satisfied  Titmouse  that  he^ 
Gander— was  a  great  philosopher, 
whom  it  was  an  advantage  and  a  dis- 
tinction to  be  acquaint^  with.  He 
took  my  little  admiring  friend,  for 
instance,  to  hear  him — Ganders-de- 
liver a  lecture  at  the  Hanover  Square 
Rooms,  to  a  crowd  of  fashionable 
ladies  and  old  gentlemen,  who  greatly 
applauded  all  he  said,  upon  a  subject 
equally  abstruse,  interesting,  and  in- 
structive ;  viz.  the  occult  qualities  of 
Trianglee.  In  short,  he  paid  anxious 
and  successful  court  to  Titmouse,  and 
was  a  very  frequent  guest  at  his  dinner 
table.  He  gave  Titmouse,  on  one  of 
these  occasions,  an  amusing  account  of 
the  dbtinction  belonging  to  a  member 
of  any  of  the  great  learned  sociedes ; 
and,  in  fact,  quite  inflamed  his  little 
ima^nation  upon  the  subject — sound- 
ing him  as  to  his  wish  to  become  a 
member  of  some  great  society,  in  com- 
mon with  half  the  dukes,  marquesses, 

earls,  and  barons  in  the  kingdom ^in 

particular  his  own  august  kinsman, 
the  Earl  of  Dreddliogton  himself. 

*i  Why— a— *pon  my  soul—"  quoth 
Titmouse,  grinning,  as  he  toped  oiF 
his  tenth  glass  of  champagne,  with 
the  bland  and  voluble  doctor — <*I— -I-.^. 
shouldn't  much  dislike  a  thingum- 
bob or  two  at  the  end  of  my  name— 
what's  the  figure?" 
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**  Certunly,  I  myselfi  as  a  zealons 
loTer  of  science*  my  dear  air,  consider 
her  hononrs  always  well  bestowed  on 
those  eminent  in  rank  and  station: 
though  they  may  not  have  gone 
through  the  drudgery  of  scientific  de- 
tails, sir,  their  countenance  irradiates 
the  pale  cheek  of  unobtrusive  sci- 
ence"  

**  Ya — a — 8,  'pon  honour,  it  cer- 
tainly does,"  quoth  Titmouse,  not  ex- 
actly, however,  comprehending  the 
doctor*8  fine  figure  of  speech. 

"  Now  look  you,  Mr  Titmouse," 
continued  the  doctor,  "the  greatest 
society  in  all  England,  out  and  out, 
is  the  (yasDULons  Societt.  I  happen 
to  have  some  leetle  influence  there, 
through  which  I  have  been  able,  I  am 
happy  to  say,  to  introduce  several 
noblemen." 

"  Have  you,  by  Jove  ?  What  the 
devil  do  they  do  there  ?" 

''  Do,  my  dear  sir !  They  meet  for 
the  purpose  of— consider  the  distin- 
guished men  that  are  fellows  of  that 
society!  It  was  only  the  other  day 
that  the  Duke  of  Tadcaster  told  me, 
(the  very  day  after  I  had  succeeded  in 
getting  his  Grace  elected,)  that  he  was 
as  proud  of  the  letters  "  F.C.S." 
added  to  his  name,  as  he  was  of  hb 
dukedom  1  '* 

"  By  Jove ! — No — but — ^*pon  honour 
bright — did  he  ?  Can  you  get  me  into 
it?"  enquired  Titmouse  eagerly. 

«•  1 — oh — why — you  see,  my  very 
dear  sir,  you're  certainly  rather 
young,"  quoth  the  doctor,  gravely, 
pausing  and  rubbing  his  chin  ;  "if  it 
could  be  managed,  it  would  be  a 
splendid  thing  for  you — eh  ?" 

"  By  jingo,  I  should  think  so!" 
replied  Titmouse. 

"  I  think  Tve  been  asked  by  at 
least  a  dozen  noblemen  for  my  influ- 
ence, but  I've  not  felt  myself  warrant- 
ed"  

.*'0h,  well!  then  in  course  there's 
an  end  of  it,"  interrupted  Titmouse, 
wiih  an  air  of  disappointment ;  "  and 
curse  me  if  ever  I  cared  a  pin  about  it 
— I  see  I've  not  the  ghost  of  a 
chance." 

"  I  don't  know  thai  either,"  replied 
the  doctor,  musingly.  His  design  had 
been  all  along  to  confer  sufficient  ob- 
ligation on  Titmouse,  to  induce  him 
to  lend  the  doctor  a  sum  of  four  or 
five  hundred  pounds,  to  embark  la 
Bome  wild  scheme  or  oth^r,  and  also 
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to  make  Titmouse  useful  to  him  for 
other  purposes,  from  time  to  time.— . 
**  As  you  are  so  young,  I  am  afraid  it 
will  be  necessary  in  some  sort  of  way  to 
give  you  a  sort  of  scientific  pretension 
-^ali,  by  Archimedes !  but  I  have  it ! 
—I  have  it  I  You  see,  I've  a  treatise 
in  the  press,  and  nearly  ready  for  pub- 
lication, upon  a  particularly  profound 
subject — but,  you'll  understand  me, 
explained  in  a  perfectly  popular  man- 
ner— in  fact,  my  dear  sir,  it  is  a  grand 
discovery  of  my  own,  which  will  in 
future  ages  be  placed  side  by  side  of 
that  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton" 

<'  Is  he  a  member  of  it  too  ?"  en- 
quired Titmouse. 

"No,  my  dear  sir!  Not  bodily; 
but  his  spirit  is  with  us !  We  feel  it 
influencing  all  our  deliberations; 
though  he  died  a  quarter  of  a  century 
before  we  were  established!  But  to 
return  to  the  discovery  I  was  mention- 
ing; as  Sir  Isaac  discovered  the 
principle  of  gravitation,  (otherwise 
weight,  or  heaviness,)  so,  Mr  Tit- 
mouse, I  have  discovered  the  principle 
of  lightness!" 

"  You  don't  say  so !  Ton  my  life, 
amazing!"  exclaimed  Mr  Titmouse. 

•*  And  equally  true,  as  amazing. 
As  soon  as  I  shall  have  indicated  its 
tendencies  and  results,  my  discovery 
will  cfiect  a  revolution  in  the  existing 
system  of  physical  science." 

"  Ah !  that's  what  they  talked  about 
in  the  House  last  vX^Yit,— Revolution, 
'Pon  my  soul,  I  don't  like  revolution, 
though!"  exclaimed  Titmouse,  un- 
easily. 

"  I  am  speaking  of  something  quite 
different,  my  dear  Titmouse,"  said  Dr 
Gander,  with  a  slight  appearance  of 

gique ;  **  but  to  proceed  with  what  I 
ad  intended.  Since  I  have  been  sit- 
ting here,  my  dear  sir,  it  has  occurred 
to  me  that  I  have  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity  of  evincing  my  sense  of  your 
kindness  towards  me.  Sir,  I  intend  to 
DEDicAT£  my  work  to  you!" 

'<  Sir,  you're  amazing  kind — ^most 
uncommon  polite!"  quoth  Titmouse, 
who  had  not  the  slightest  notion  of 
what  a  **  dedication  "  meant.  Within 
a  week  or  two's  time,  sure  enough 
appeared  a  handsome  octavo  volume 
beautifully  printed  and  splendidly 
bound,  entitled, 

<«  Researches  into  Physical  Science, 
with  a  view  to  the  Establishment  of  a 
New  Principle— 

2c 
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<<    DiABOLUII      GAKDSa,     F.8Q9IUS> 

LL.D.J  F.C.S.  ;  Q.U.A.K.  ; 
O.6.8. ;  StcreUry  of  tho  Empirical 
Society  f  Corre^ModiDg  Member  of 
the  Lmpzic  Lunatie  Society;  Vice- 
President  of  the  PeripoMic  Oaitro- 
nomic  A^odaHon  g  and  Member  of 
Seventeen  American  Philosophical 
and  Literary  Societies,  &o.,  &o.»  ^." 
And  it  bore  the  foUow ing  <<  Dedi- 
cation**— 
"  To  Tittlebat  Tifmouse,  Esquirb, 

M.P.,  &c.,  &c.,&c.. 
This  volume  is  respectfDlIy  inscribed, 
by  his  obedient,  obliged, 
faithful  hnmble  servant, 

DiABOLUs  Gandbb.** 

The  wo;rk  >»cing  vigorously  pushed, 
I^n4  systematically  puffed  in  all  direc- 
Itons.  of  course  brought  the  honoured 
9ame  Qif  Mr  Titmouse  a  good  deal 
\i«fore  the  scientl6c  public  ;  and  about 
lUree  veeka  afterwards  miffht  have 
been  seen  the  following  <'  Testimo- 
iftial^*'  suspended  against  the  screen?  of 
the  public  roiom  of  the  Credulous  So- 
ciety, iu  support  of  Mr  Titmouse's 
f  re^egsiions  to  be  elected  into  it : — 

*<  Twtimonial.  —  We,  the  under- 
iJgUisdA  Fellovs  ^f  the  Credulous  So- 
ciety, hereby  certify  that,  from  our 
^uowt^dge  of  Tittlebat  Titmouse, 
$«i)ViaB,  M*P»»  we  believe  him  to  be 
%  gentleman  greatly  attached  to  re- 
Q^d^e  science,  and  desirous  of  pro- 
moting its  interests  ;  and  as  sucU, 
49a«rviag  of  being  elected  a  Fellow  of 
tiie  Credulous  Society. 

*^  DaSDULINdTON. 

«<  Tamtallav.^ 

<*  W^o.^EN  Sj^oon. 

<*  Flimsy  Crotchet. 

<(  Duio^us  Ganubr. 

**  Pbbiwinklb  Paballeloobam. 

*''  PLAcm  Noodle*" 

TheabavedJ»lMi9iusl>Qd  nameswere 
praeaved  hj  Df  Gander ;  and  Ihere^ 
«poa  the  eleetioa  ef  Mr  Titmouaa 
kwaane  alnoat  a  matter  of  eeptain^-^ 
ea|»cially  aa,  oa  the  appointed  day, 
Xk  Gander  pffofiured  the  attendance 
of  sease  amiable  M  gentlemen,  fel. 
lows  of  the  Society,  wbo  believed  the 
4petor  ta  b»  att  he  preteuded  to  he. 
The  ahore  leatonoidal  having  b«sii 
read  from  the  chai^  Uv  Tiimgiuie 


was  balloted  for,  an4  declared  elected 
unanimously  a  Fellow  of  the  Credu- 
lous Society.  He  was  prevented  from 
attending  on  the  ensuing  meeting  by 
a  great  debate,  and  an  expected  early 
diviBion :  then,  by  sheer  intoxication ; 
and  again  by  his  being  unable  to  re- 
turn in  time  from  Croydon,  where  he 
had  been  attending  a  grand  prize* 
fight,  being  the  backer  of  one  of  the 
principal  ruffians,  Billy  Bully,  his 
boxing- master.  On  the  fourth  even- 
ing, however,  having  dined  with  the 
Edrl  of  D  reddling  ton,  he  drove  with 
his  lordship  to  the  Society's  apart- 
ments, was  formally  introduced,  and 
solemnly  admitted  ;  from  which  time 
be  was  entitled  to  have  his  name  stand 
thus: — 

M  Tittlebat  Titmouse,  Esq.,  M.P., 
F.C.S." 

— And  heaven  kuows  how  much  high- 
er he  might  not  have  immediately 
mounted^  iu  the  scale  of  social  dis- 
tinction, but  that  he  came  to  a  very 
sudden  rupture  with  his  <*  guide,  phi- 
losopher, and  friend,*'  Dr  Gander, 
who^  on  at  length  venturing  to  make 
his  long>  meditated  application  to  Tit- 
mouse for  a  temporary  loan,  to  enable 
tdm;,  Dr  Gander*  to  prosecute  some 
extensive  philosophical  experiments^- 
[t.  c,  iuUr  nos,  on  public  credulity] — 
was  unhesitatingly  refused  by  Tit- 
mouse ;  who,  on  being  pressed  by  the 
Doctor,  abused  him  in  no  very  choice 
terms — and  finally  ordered  him  out  of 
the  room  I  He  quitted  the  presence 
of  his  ungrateful  prot^g^  with  disgust, 
and  in  despair — nor  without  reason  ; 
for  that  very  night  he  received  a  pro- 
puUion  towards  the  Fleet  Prison, 
which  suggested  to  his  philosophical 
mind  several  ingenious  reflections  con - 
oerning  the  aitractitm  of  repvlsion. 
There  he  lay  ibr  three  months,  till  he 
sent  for  tho  creditor  who  had  deposit- 
ed him  there,  and  who  had  been  his 
bookseller  and  publisher;  and  the 
doctor  so  dazzled  him  by  the  outline 
ef  a  certain  literary  speculation— to  be 
ealWd  The  Gandeb  GALLERT—that 
his  credulous  creditor  relented,  and 
set  his  ingenious  aad  enterprising 
debtor  once  more  at  large. 

But  to  return  to  Mr  Titmouse.  Itwaa 
not  lung  after  his  election  into  the  Cre^ 
duloua  Society,  that  a  deputation,  from 
the  commktee  of  the  Society  Ibr  the 
Fromaiion  of  CivU  mui  JMignnu  Bit* 
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ccffd  wtHed  upmi  him  at  his  apart- 
ments in  the  AH^any,  to  solicit  him, 
in  terms  the  most  flattering  and  com- 
plimentary,  to  preside  at  their  next 
annaal  meeting  at  the  Stonemasons* 
Hail  \  andy  after  some  modest  expres- 
rions  of  distrust  as  to  his  fitness  for  so 
distinguished  a  post,  he  yielded  to 
their  anxious  entreaties.  He  ordered 
iD»  while  they  were  with  him,  a  very 
substantial  lunch,  of  which  they  par- 
took with  infinite  relish  ;  and  having 
done  ample  justice  to  his  wines  and 
spirits,  tne  worthy  gentlemen  with- 
drew, charmed  with  the  intelligence 
and  afTdbility  of  their  dbtinguished 
host,  and  anticipating  that  they  should 
have  in  Mr  Titmouse,  one  of  the  must 
rising  young  men  in  the  liberal  line,  a 
very  effective  chairman,  and  who 
would  make  their  meeting  go  off  with 
great  eclat.  How  Titmouse  could 
have  got  through  the  task  he  had  un- 
dertaken, the  reader  must  be  left  to 
conjecture;  seeing  that,  in  point  of 
fact,  *•  circumstances,  over  which  he 
had  no  control,"  prevented  him  from 
falfilling  his  promise.  The  meeting 
waited  for  him  at  least  three-quarters 
of  an  hour ;  when,  finding  that  nei- 
ther he  nor  any  tidings  of  him  came, 
they  elected  some  one  else  into  the 
chair,  and  got  on  as  well  as  they 
could.  I  dare  say  the  reader  is  ra- 
ther curious  to  know  how  all  this  came 
to  pass ;  and  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  state 
the  reason  frankly.  On  the  evening 
of  the  dfty  before  that  on  which  he  had 
promised  to  preside  at  Stonemasons* 
Hall,  he  dined  out  with  one  or  two 
choice  spirits ;  and,  about  two  o'clock 
io  the  morning,  they  all  sallied  forth, 
not  a  bit  the  better  for  wine,  in  quest 
of  adventures.  Mr  Titdiouse  gave 
some  excellent  imitations  of  donkeys, 
cats,  and  pigs,  as  they  walked  along 
arm  in  arm ;  and  very  nearly  suc- 
ceeded in  tripping  up  an  old  watch* 
man,  who  had  crawled  out  to  an- 
nounce the  hour.  Then  they  rung 
every  bell  they  passed ;  and,  encour- 
aged  by  impunity,  proceeded  to 
sport  of  a  still  more  interesting  and  ex- 
citing description ;  viz.  twisting  knock* 
ers  off  doors.  Titmouse  was  by  far  the 
most  drunk  of  the  party,  and  wrenched 
off  several  knockers  in  a  very  resolute 
and  reckless  manner,  placing  them 
successively  in  his  pocket — where, 
alsoy  his  companions  contrived,  un* 
known  to  him,  to  deposit  their  spoils 
—till  the  weight  was  such   as  se- 
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riously  to  increase  the  difficulty  of 
keeping  his  balance.  When  tired  of 
this  sport,  it  was  agreed  that  they 
should  extinguish  every  lamp  they 
passed.  No  sooner  said  than  done; 
and  Titmouse  volunteered  to  com« 
mence.  Assisted  by  his  companions^ 
he  clambered  up  a  lamp-post  at  the 
corner  of  St  James's  Street ;  and  hold- 
ing with  one  hand  by  the  bar,  while 
his  legs  clung  round  the  iron  post* 
with  the  other  hand  he  opened  the 
window  of  the  lamp ;  and  while  in 
the  act  of  blowing  it  out,  *•  Watch  I 
watch  I  **  cried  the  voices  of  several 
people  rushing  round  the  corner;  a 
rattle  was  sprung;  away  scampered 
his  companions  in  different  directions  ; 
and  after  holding  on  where  he  was 
for  a  moment  or  two,  in  confusion  and 
alarm,  down  he  slid>  and  dropped  into 
the  arms  of  three  watchmen,  around 
whom  was  gathered  a  little  crowd  of 
persons,  all  of  whom  had  been  roused 
from  sleep  by  the  pulling  of  their 
bells,  and  the  noise  made  in  wrench- 
ing off  tlieir  knockers.  A  pretty  pas- 
sion they  all  were  in,  shaking  their 
flats  in  the  {ace  of  the  captured  delin- 
quent, and  accompanying  him,  with 
menacing  gesturesi  to  the  watch- 
house.  There  having  been  safely 
lodged,  he  was  put  into  a  dark  celi« 
where  he  presently  fell  asleep ;  nor 
did  he  wake  till  he  was  summoned  to 
go  off  to  the  police-office.  There  he 
found  a  host  of  victims  of  his  over- 
night's exploits.  He  stoutly  denied 
having  been  concerned  in  despoiling 
a  single  door  of  its  knocker — on  which 
a  breeches- maker  near  him  furiously 
lifted  up  the  prisoner's  coat-tails,  and 
exclaimed,  eagerly — "  Your  worship, 
your  worship !  see,  he's  got  his  knocket 
full  of  peckers  I  he's  got  his  knocket 
full  of  peckers — see  here,  your  wor- 
ship " "  What  do  you  mean,  sir, 

by  such  gibberish?**  enquired  the 
magistrate,  in  so  stem  a  tone  as 
drew  the  speaker's  attention  to  the 
little  transposition  of  letters  which 
he  had  made  in  his  headlong  haste 
to  detect  the  falsehood  of  the  de- 
linquent ;  who,  finding  the  dismal 
strait  to  which  he  was  driven,  and 
feeling  really  very  illi  begged  for 
mercy — which,  after  a  very  severe 
rebuke,  confronted  by  seven  knockers 
lying  before  him  in  a  row,  all  of  them 
having  been  taken  out  of  his  own 
pockets,  he  obtained,  on  condition  of 
his  making  compensation  to  the  in- 
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jared  parties*  who  compounded  with 
him  for  tweWe  pounds.  After  paying 
a  couple  of  pounds  to  the  poor-box,  he 
was  discharged ;  crawled  into  a  coach, 
and,  in  a  very  sad  eondition,  reached 
his  rooms  about  one  o*clock,  and  got 
into  bed  in  a  truly  deplorable  state — 
never  once  recollecting  that,  at  that 
precise  hour,  he  ought  to  have  been 
taking  the  chair  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Civil 
and  Religious  Discord.  As,^  how- 
ever, his  misfortunes  were,  in  the 
newspapers,  assigned,  not  to  *'  Tittle- 
bat Titmouse,"  but  to  one  "  John 
Smith;'  the  exact  state  of  the  case 
never  transpired  to  the  worthy  gen- 
tlemen who  had  been  so  unaccountablj 
deprived  of  his  services ;  and  who,  on 
enquiry,  were  told  by  his  fluent  valet, 
that  Mr  Titmouse's  late  hours  at  the 
House  had  brought  on  a  slight  and 
sudden  attack  of— jaundice ;  on  hear- 
ing which,  they  begged  he  might  be 
assured  of  their  respectful  sympathy, 
and  hearty  wishes  for  his  restoration ; 
and  tried  very  hard  to  sound  the  vaTet 
on  the  subject  of  his  master's  com- 
pensating for  his  absence  by  some 
donation  or  subscription  ;  but  the  fel- 
low was  very  obtuse,  and  they  were 
compelled  to  depart  disappointed. 

I  should  have  thought  that  the  fore- 
going would  have  proved  a  lesson  to 
Mr  Titmouse,  and  restrained  him  for 
some  time  from  yielding  to  his  cursed 
propensity  to  drink.  Yet  was  it  other- 
wise — and  I  shall  tell  the  matter  ex- 
actly as  it  happened.  Within  a  fort* 
night  after  the  mischance  which  I  have 
above  described.  Titmouse  dined  with 
the  members  of  a  sort  of  pugilistic 
club,  which  met  every  fortnight,  for 
the  purpose  of  settling  matters  con- 
nected with  the  ''ring.*'  On  the 
present  occasion  there  had  been  a  full 
muster,  for  they  had  to  settle  the  pre- 
liminaries for  a  grand  contest  for  the 
championship  of  England — to  which 
Titmouse's  master,  Mr  Billy  Bully, 
aspired.  Titmouse  had  scarcely  ever 
enjoyed  himself  more  than  on  that 
exdting  occasion;  and,  confident  of 
his  man,  had  backed  his  favourite 
retty  freely.  Towards  eleven  o'clock, 
ie  found  the  room  very  dose-^and  it 
was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  you 
considered  the  dreadful  quantity  of  hard 
ale,  harder  port  wine,  and  poisonous 
gin  and  water,  which  the  little  wretch 
had  swallowed  since  sitting  dowp  lo 
dinner— however,  about  the  hour  I 
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have  named,  he.  Sir  Pumpkin  Puppy 
and  one  or  two  others,  all  with  cigars 
in  their  mouths,  sallied  forth  to  walk 
about  town,  in  search  of  sport.  I  have 
hardly  patience  to  write  it — but  posi- 
tively they  had  not  got  half  way  down 
the  Hay  market,  when  they  got  into  a 
downright  **  row ;  **  and,  egged  on  by 
his  companions,  and  especially  in- 
wardly impelled  by  the  devil  himself, 
the  miserable  Titmouse,  after  grossly 
insulting  a  little  one-eyed,  one-legged, 
bald-headed  old  waterman  attached  to 
the  coach- stand  there,  challenged  him 
to  fight,  and  forthwith  flung  away  hia 
cigar,  and  threw  himself  into  boxing 
attitude,  amidst  the  jeers  and  laughter 
of  the  spectators  —  who,  however, 
formed  a  sort  of  ring,  in  a  trice.  At 
it  they  went,  instanter.  Titmouse 
squared  about  with  a  sort  of  disdainful 
showiness — in  the  midst  of  which  he 
suddenly  received  a  nasty  teaser  on 
his  nose  and  shoulder,  from  his  active, 
hardy,  and  experienced  antagonist, 
which  brought  him  to  the  ground,  the 
blood  gushing  from  his  nose  in  a  copi- 
ous stream.  Sir  Pumpkin  quickly 
picked  him  up,  shook  him,  and  set 
him  fairly  at  his  man  again.  Nearer 
and  nearer  stumped  the  old  fellow  to 
the  devoted  '*  swell,"  who,  evidently 
groggy,  squared  in  the  most  absurd 
way  imaginable  for  a  moment  or  two, 
when  he  received  his  enemy's  one  two 
in  his  eye,  and  on  his  mouth,  and 
again  dropped  down. 

<'  He's  drunk — he  can't  fight  no  more 
than  a  baby ;  I  won't  stand  against 
him  any  more,"  quoth  tho  fair  and 
stout-hearted  old  waterman.  '^  It 
wam't  any  o'  my  seeking ;  but  if  he 
thought  to  come  it  over  an  old  cripple 
like  me" 

"Bravo!  bravo  1"  cried  his  com- 
rades; "  come  along,  old  chap — come 
along  1 "  said  one ;  "  if  I  don  t  giveyou 
a  jolly  quartern,  may  I  stick  here 
without  a  fare  all  this  blessed  night ;" 
and  the  speaker  led  ofi^  the  victor  to 
the  public-house  opposite,  while  Tit- 
mouse's friends  led  him  ofiP,  nearly  in- 
sensible,  to  a  tavern  a  few  doors  off. 
Having  given  directions  that  he  should 
be  forthwith  taken  to  a  bed*  room  and 
washed,  they  ordered  broiled  bones 
and  mulled  claret  for  themselves. 
After  about  an  hour  and  a  half's  nap. 
Titmouse,  who  probably  had  benefited 
rather  than  suffered  from  his  blood- 
letting, rejoined  his  friends,  and  called 
for  a  cigar  and  a  glass  of  cold  brandy 
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and  water ;  having  had  which,  thepr 
set  off  homeward;  he  reaching  his 
rooms  about  one  o'clock,  with  a  very 
black  eye,  a  swollen  nose  and  mouth, 
a  yery  thick  and  indistinct  speech,  and 
unsteady  step:  in  fact,  in  a  much 
worse  pickle  than  he  had  as  yet  ex- 
hibited to  his  Yalet,  who  told  him, 
while  preparing  for  him  a  glass  of 
brandy  and  soda-water,  that  no  fewer 
than  five  messengers  had  been  at  his 
rooms.  While  he  was  yet  speaking,  a 
thundering  knock  was  heard  at  the 
outer  door,  and  on  its  being  opened,  in 
rushed,  breathlessly,  Mr  Phelim  O*- 
Doodle. 

"  Titmouse  !  — Titmouse  !  Och, 
murther  and  thunder,  where  are  ye  ? 
Where  have  ye  been,  wid  ye?"  he 
gasped— 

"  When — a — ben — on — water — swimt  — 
Too-ra  laddy — 

Too-ra-lad  lad-Ud"-^ 

drowsily  sung  Titmouse — it  being  part 
of  a  song  he  bad  heard  thrice  encored 
that  evening  after  dinner — at  the  same 
time  staggering  towards  O*  Doodle. 

**  Och,  botheration  take  your  too- 
ra-laddy  !  Come,  fait— by  Jasus !  dsp 
your  hat  on  and  button  your  coat,  and 
off  to  the  House — immadiately— orit*s 
all  up  with  us,  an'  out  we  go  every 
rootber*s  son  of  us— an*  the  bastely 
Tories  '11  be  in.  Come!  come!— off 
wid  ye,  I  say!  I've  a  coach  at  the 
door" 

"  I— (hiccup)— 1  sha'n't— can't— 
'pon  my  life" 

*'  Och,off  wid  ye !— isn't  it  mad  that 
Mr  O'Gibbet  is  wid  ye  ?  " 

''  He's  one  eye— ah,  ha! — and  one 
leg — Too-ra-laddy,"  hiccupped  the 
younRT  senator. 

*'  Divil  burn  me  if  I  don*t  tie  ye 
hand  an'  foot  together!"  cried  0'- 
Doodle,  impetuously.  '*  What  the 
divil  have  ye  been  about  wid  that 
black  eye  o'  yours,  and — but  I'll  spake 
about  it  in  the  coach.  Off  wid  ye! 
Isn't  time  worth  a  hundred  pounds  a 
minute" 

Within  a  minute  or  two*8  time,  O*- 
Doodle  had  got  him  safely  into  the 
coach,  and  down  to  St  Stephen's  they 
rattled  at  top  speed.  There  was  going 
on,  indeed,  a  desperate  fight — a  final 
trial  of  strength  between  Ministers  and 
the  Opposition  on  a  vote  of  want  of 
confidence ;  "and  a  division  expected 
every  minute.  Prodigious  had  been 
the  efforts  of  both  parties-»the  whip 
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unprecedented.  Lord  Bnlfinch  had| 
early  in  the  evening,  explicitly  stated 
that  Ministers  would  resign  unless 
they  gained  a  mojoriiy :  and,  to  their 
infinite  vexation  and  astonishment, 
three  of  their  stanch  adherents — Tit- 
mouse being  one — were  missing  just  at 
the  critical  moment.  The  Opposition 
had  been  more  fortunate ;  every  man  of 
theirs  had  come  up — and  were  shout- 
ing tremendously, ."  Divide !  divide ! 
divide!"— while,  on  the  other  hand. 
Ministers  were  putting  up  men,  one 
after  another,  to  speak  against  time, 
though  not  one  syllable  they  said  could 
be  heard,  in  order  to  get  a  chance  of 
their  then  missing  men  coming  up.  If 
none  of  them  came,  Ministers  would  be 
exactly  even  with  their  opponents ;  in 
which  case  they  had  resolved  to  resign. 
Up  the  stairs  and  into  the  lobby  came 
O'Doodle,  breathlesslv,  with  his  prize. 

"  Och,  my  dear  O'Doodle!— Tit- 
mouse, ye  little  drunken  divil,  where 
have  ye  been  ? "  commenced  Mr  O'- 
Gjbbet,  on  whom  O'Doodle  stumbled 
suddenly. 

«<  Thank  heaven  I  Good  God,  how 
fortunate ! "  exclaimed  Mr  Flummery, 
both  he  and  O'Gibbet  being  in  a  state 
of  intenseanxiety  and  greatexcitement. 

«  In  with  him  I— in  with  him !— by 
Jove,  they're  clearing  the  gallery  1" 
gasped  Mr  Flummery,  while  he  rush- 
ed into  the  House,  to  make  the  way 
'  clear  for  O'Doodle  and  O'Gibbet,  who 
were  literally  carrying  in  Titmouse 
between  them. 

«<  Sir ! — Mr  Flummery !"  gasped 
O*  Doodle,— ''  ye  won't  forget  wnat 
I've  done  to-night,  will  ye  ?" 

*'  No,  no — honour !     In  with  you  ! 
In  with  you !     A  moment,  and  all' 
lost." 

However,  they  reached  the  House 
in  safety,  Mr  O*  Gibbet  waving  his 
hand  in  triumph. 

••  Oh,  ye  droll  little  divil !  where 
have  ye  been  hiding?"  he  hastily 
whispered,  as  h^ 'deposited  him  on 
the  nearest  bench,  and  sat  beside 
him.  He  took  off  his  hat,  and  wiped 
his  reeking  head  and  face.  Gracious 
heavens,  what  a  triumph! — and  in 
the  very  nick  of  time  !«-he  had  saved 
the  Ministry  !  Tremendous  was  now 
the  uproar  in  the  House,  almost  every 
one  present  shouting,  **  Divide ! — 
divide!" 

"  Strangers^  withdraw,"  cried  the 
Speaker. 

At  it  they  went,  wit)i  an  fur  of 
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tumultoous  and  irreprMsible  eicite. 
ment;  but,  through  Titnioase^  the 
Ministers  triumphed.  The  numbers 
were  announced— 

Ajes,  801 
Noe8>  800 

Majority  for  Ministers^    1 

On  which  burst  forth  immefise  cheer- 
ing on  the  ministerial  side  of  the 
House,  and  vehement  counter-oheer^ 
ing  on  the  opposition  side,  which  lasted 
for  several  minutes.  The  noise,  in<> 
deed»  was  so  prodigious,  that  it  almost 
roused  Titmouse  from  the  sort  of  sttt* 
por  into  which  he  had  sunk*  Mr 
0' Doodle  accompanied  him  home  \ 
and,  after  taking  a  couple  of  tumblers 
of  whisky  and  water  with  him,  took 
his  departure — caring  nothing  that  he 
had  left  Titmouse  on  the  fioor»  in  a 
state  of  dangerous  insensibility ;  from 
which^  however,  in  due  time,  he  re* 
covered,  but  was  confined  to  his  be,d# 
by  a  violent  bilious  attack^  for  nearly 
a  week.  Mr  0'Doodle*s  services  to 
the  Government  were  not  forgotten. 
A  few  days  afterwards  he  vacated  his 
seat,  having  received  the  appointment 
of  sub  inspector  of  political  earica-. 
tures  in  Ireland,  with  a  salary  of  six 
hundred  pounds  a-year  for  life*  His 
place  in  the  House  was  immediately 
filled  up  by  his  brother,  Mr  Trigger 
O' Doodle.  Profuse  were  Phelim's 
thanks  to  Mr  0*Gibbet,  when  that 
gentleman  announced  to  him  his  good 
fortune,  exclaiming,  at  the  same  timet 
with  a  sly  smile — "  Ye  see  what  it  is 
to  rinder  service  to  the  state^^ah,  ha! 
Aisy,  aisy  !.^-softly,  say  I.  Isn't  that 
the  way  to  get  along  ?" 

The  injuries  which  Titmouse  had 
received  in  his  encounter  with  the 
waterman — I  mean  principally  bis 
black  eye — prevented  him  from  mak- 
ing his  appearance  in  public,  or  at 
Lord  Dreddlington*s,  or  in  the  House, 
for  several  days  after  he  had  recover- 
ed from  the  bilious  attack  of  which  I 
bave  spoken.  His  non-attendanoe  at 
the  House,  however,  signified  little^ 
since  both  parties  had  been  so  tho- 
roughly exhausted  by  their  late  trial 
of  strength,  as  to  require  for  some 
time  rest  and  quietness,  to  enable 
them  to  resume  the  public  business 
of  the  country.  As  soon  as  his  eye 
was  fairly  convalescent,  the  first  place 
to  which  he  ventured  out  was  his  new 


residence  in  Park  Lftne,  wbieb*  b«T«' 
ing  been  taken  for  him,  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Earl  of  Dred* 
dliegton  and  Mr  Gammosy  eeflse 
month  or  two  befere»  was  now  ra« 
pidly  being  furnished,  in  order  to  be 
in  readiness  to  receive  his  lady  ead 
himself,  immediately  after  his  aAr* 
riage — his  parliamentary  duties  not 
admitting  of  a  prolonged  absence  from 
town.  His  marriage  with  the  Lady 
Cecilia  had,  as  usual,  been  already 
prematurely  announced  in  the  news- 
papers several  times,  as  en  the^ve  of 
taking  place.  Thoir  courtship  went 
on  very  easily  and  smoothly.  Neither 
of  them  seemed  nnxioiaa  for  the  other's 
society,  though  they  contrived  to 
evince,  in  the  presence  of  others,  a 
decent  degree  of  gratification  at  meet- 
ing each  other.  Ho  did  all  which  he 
was  instructed  it  Was  necessary  for  a 
man  of  fashion  to  do.  Ho  attended 
her  and  the  Earl  to  the  opera  repeat- 
edly,  as  also  to  other  places  of  fa- 
shionable resort :  he  had  danced  with 
her  oucasionally  \  but,  to  tell  the  truthi 
it  was  only  at  the  vehement  inetaiice 
of  the  Earl  her  father,  that  she  ever 
consented  to  stand  up  with  one  wheae 
person,  whose  carriage,  whose  inw> 
tions,  were  so  unutterably  vulgar  and 
ridiculous  as  those  of  Mr  Titmouse, 
who  was  yet  her  affianced  husband. 
He  had  made  her  several  times  rmthe^ 
expensive  presents  of  jewellery,  and 
would  have  purchased  for  her  a  great 
stock  of  clothing,  if  she  would  have 
permitted  it.  He  had,  moreover,  been 
a  constant  guest  at  the  Earl's  table, 
where  he  was  under  greater  restraint 
than  any  where  else.  Of  such  indis- 
cretions and  eccentricities  as  I  hav^ 
just  been  recording,  they  knew»  or 
were  properly  supposed  to  knoW,  no- 
thing. *Twas  not  for  them  to  have 
their  eyes  upon  him  while  sowing  his 
wild  oats — ^so  thought  the  Earl  i  who, 
however,  had  frequent  occasion  for 
congratulating  himself  in  respect  of 
Mr  Titmouse^B  political  celebrity,  and 
also  of  the  marks  of  distinction,  confer* 
red  upon  him  in  the  literary  and  scien- 
tific world,  of  which  the  Eari  was 
himself  so  distinguished  an  ornament* 
Titmouse  had  presented  copies,  gor- 
geously bound,  of  Dr  Gander*8  Trea* 
tise  on  Lightness,  both  to  the  EstI 
and  the  Lady  Cecilia;  uid  the  very 
flattering  dedication  to  Titmouse,  by 
Dr  Gafideo  really  operated  not  a  little 
In  his  favour  with  his  future  lady. 
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What  effect  ttAghi  have  heen  produ- 
ced upon  her  ladyship,  had  she  heen 
apprised  of  the  fact^  thai  the  afore- 
Batd  dedication  had  ap))eared  in  only 
a  hundred  copies^  having  been  can- 
celled directly  Dr  Gander  had  ascer- 
tained the  futitily  of  his  expectations 
from  Titrnousej  I  do  hot  know  ;  but 
I  lielieve  she  never  was  apprized  of 
the  fact.  As  far  as  his  dress  went» 
she  had  contrived,  through  the  ibter- 
ferenceof  theEarl  and  of  MrGammon, 
(for  whom  she  had  conceived  a  singu- 
lar respect,)  to  abate  a  little  of  its  fan- 
tastic absurdity — its  execrable  vulga- 
rity. Nothingi  howeveh  seemed  ca- 
pable of  effecting  any  material  change 
In  the  man,  although  his  continued  in- 
tercourse with  refined  society  could 
hardly  fail  to  effect  an  advantageous 
change  in  his  manners.  As  for  any 
thing  further^  Tittlebat  Titmouse  re- 
mained the  same  vulgar^  heartless, 
presumptuous,  ignorant  creature  he 
had  ever  been.  Though  1  perceive 
in  the  Lady  Cecilia  no  qualities  to  ex- 
cite our  respect  or  affection,  I  pity  her 
from  my  very  soul  when  I  contemplate 
her  coming  union  with  Titmouse.  One 
thing  I  know,  that  as  soon  as  ever  she 
had  bound  herself  irrevocably  to  Mr 
Titmouse,  she  began  to  think  of  at 
least  fifty  men  whom  she  had  ever 
apumed,  but  whom  fiow  she  would  have ' 
welcomed  with  all  the  ardour  and  af- 
fection of  which  her  cold  nature  was 
susceptible.  As  she  had  never  been 
conspicuous  for  animation,  vivacity, 
or  energy,  the  gtoom  which  more  and 
tnore  frequently  overshadowed  her> 
whenever  her  thoughts  turned  to- 
wards Titmouse,  attracted  scarce  any 
one*s  attention.  There  uere  those, 
hoi^ever,  who  could  have  spoken  of 
her  mental  disquietude  at  the  approach 
of  her  cheerless  nuptials — 1  mean  her 
maid  Annette  and  MissMacsnIeuchan. 
To  say  that  she  loathed  the  bare  idea 
of  her  union  with  Titmouse — of  his 
person,  manners,  and  character-^ 
would  not  perhaps  be  exactly  correct, 
since  she  had  not  the  requisite  strength 
of  character;  but  she  contemplated 
her  future  lord  with  mingled  feelings 
of  apprehension,  dislike,  and  disgust. 
She  generally  fled  for  support  to  the 
comfortable  notion  of  ''Jate,^*  which 
had  assignedher  such  a  husband.  Hea- 
ven had  denied  poor  Lady  Cecilia  all 
powers  of  contemplating  the  futnre,  of 
anticipating  consequences,  of  reel- 
ing upon  Uie  step  she  was  about  to 
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takd.  Miss  Macspletichkn,  howev^rt 
did  so  for  her ;  but,  being  placed  fii  a 
situation  of  great  delicacy  and  diffi* 
Culty,  acted  with  cautious  reser\i 
whenever  the  subject  was  mentioned. 
Lady  Cecilia  had  not  vouchsafed  to 
consult  iier  before  her  ladyship  bad 
finally  committed  herself  to  Titmouse; 
sind,  after  that,  interference  was  uae- 
less  and  unwarrantable. 

Lady  Cecilia  late  one  afternoon  eiM 
iered  her  dressing-room,  pale  and 
dispirited,  as  had  been  latterlv  hw 
wont ;  and,  with  a  deep  sigh, sunk  inlo 
her  easy  chair.  Annette,  on  her 
ladyship*8  entrance,  was  leantnff 
against  the  window.frame»  readiug  k 
book,  which  she  immediately  closed 
and  laid  down.  «« What  aire  you 
reading  there  ?""  enquired  Lady  Ceci- 
lia, languidly. 

"  Oh,  nothing  particulari  my  lady  1** 
replied  Annette,  colout-ing  a  little  f 
'<  it  was  only  the  prayer-book.  I  was 
looking  at  the  marriage-service,  faj 
lady.  I  wanted  to  see  what  it  was 
that  your  ladyship  has  to  say  ^—^-^ 

'<  It^s  not  very  amusing,  Annetti. 
/  think  it  very  dull  and  stupid.^ 

"  La,  my  lady— now  /  should  liavf 
thought  it  quite  interesting,  if  1  had 
been  in  your  la^ship^s  situation  T* 

''  Well,  what  is  it  that  they  expect 
me  to  repeat?** 

"  Oh  1  rU  read  it,  my  lady— tiart  il 
IS,**  replied  Annette,  and  read  as  fol- 
lows : — 

*<  Then  shall  the  priest  say  unto  Ae 
woman,  '*  N|  wilt  thou  have  this  man 
**  *  to  be  thy  wedded  husband,  to  livA 
"  *  together,  after  God's  ordinance^ 
"  '  in  the  holy  state  of  matrimony  r 
**  *  Wilt  thou  obey  him,  serve  him, 
*'*  *  love,  honour,  and  keep  him,  in 
"  '  sicknesft  and  in  health,  and,  toi' 
"  *  saking  all  other,  keep  tliee  dbI^ 
"  *  unto  him.  so  long  as  ye  Wh  shaM 
*'  'live?* 

**  The  womanshlBtll answer, '  Iwill."* 

"  Well— it*s  only  a  form,  you  knew, 
Annette — and  1  dare  aav  no  ohe  ever 
gives  it  a  thought,*'  said  Lady  Ceci- 
lia, struggling  to  suppress  a  sight 

"  Then,**  continued  Annette,  «*youf 
la'ship  will  have  to  say  a  good  deal 
afler  the  parson— but  I  beg  your  la^- 
8hip*s  pardon — it*s  (in  your  ease)  the 
bishop.     Here  it  is : — 

'^  I,  N,  take  thee  M,  to  be  tny  wed- 
<<  ded  husband,  to  have  and  to  hold, 
*'  from  this  da^  forward,  for  better  for 
«  worse,  for  ncher  for  poorer,  In  sick- 
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**  ness  and  in  healthy  to  love*  cher- 
M  i»h"— 

**  Ye8>  yes — I  hear,"  interrupted 
Lady  Ceciliay  fdntly*  turning  pale; 
«<  I  know  it  all^that  will  do.  An* 
nette"— 

"  There's  only  a  word  more,  my 
lady"— 

<< '  And  obey,  till  death  us  do  part, 
«  <  according  to  God's  holy  ordinance ; 
'' «  and  thereto  I  give  thee  my  troth.' 
**  All  this,  your  la'ship  sees,  your  la'- 
ship  says,  with  your  right  hand  hold- 
ing Mr  Titmouse's."  Here  a  vidjble 
tremour  passed  through  Lady  Cecilia. 
**  You  may  leave  me  alone,  Annette, 
a  little  while/'  said  she ;  "  I  don't  feel 
quite  well." 

"  La,  my  lady,  an't  your  la'ship  late 
already?  Your  la'ship  knows  how 
early  her  Grace  dines  ever  since  her 
illness." 

«*  There's  plenty  of  time ;  I'll  ring 
for  you  when  I  want  you.  And—stay 
— ^you  may  as  well  leave  your  prayer- 
book  with  me  for  a  moment — ^it  will 
answer  me  to  look  in  it."  Annette 
did  as  she  was  bid ;  and  the  next  mo- 
ment her  melancholy  mistress  was 
alone.  She  did  not,  however,  open 
tibe  book  she  had  asked  for,  but  fell  into 
a  reverie,  which  was  disturbed  only  by 
her  maid  tapping  at  the  door ;  and  who, 
on  entering,  told  her  that  she  had  not 
one  moment  to  lose ;  that  his  lordship 
had  been  dressed  for  some  time.  Ou 
this  her  ladyship  rose,  and  commenced 
her  toilet  with  a  very  deep  sigh. 

**  Your  la'ship,  I  suppose,  wears 
your  gold-coloured  satin?  it  matches 
so  well  with  the  pearls,"  said  Annette, 
going  to  the  jewel-case. 

"  I  sha'n't  wear  any  pearls  to-day." 

<'  Oh !  my  lady  !  not  that  beautiful 
spray  of  Mr  Titmouse's?  your  la'ship 
does  look  so  well  in  it." 

**  I  sha'n't  wear  any  thing  of  Mr 
Tit— I  mean,"  she  added,  colouring ; 
''  I  sha'n't  wear  any  thing  in  my  hair 
to-day  I" 

Many  and  anxious,  it  msy  be  easily 
believed,  had  been  the  conferences 
and  negotiations  between  the  Earl, 
Mr  Titmouse,  and  Mr  Gammon,  with 
reference  to  the  state  of  his  property, 
and  the  settlement  to  be  made  on 
Lady  Cecilia.  It  appeared  that  the 
extent  of  the  incumbrances  on  the 
Yatton  property  was  L. 35,000,  and 
which  Gammon  had  many  ways  of 
accounting  for,  without  disclosing  the 
amount  of  plunder  which  had  fallen 


to  the  share  of  the  firm— or  rather  to 
the  senior  partner.  The  interest  on 
this  sum  (L.1750)  would  reduce  Mr 
Titmouse's  present  income  to  L.8250 
per  annum;  but  Gammon  pledged 
himself  that  the  rental  of  the  estates 
could,  with  the  greatest  ease,  be  raised 
to  L.  12,000,  and  that  measures,  in 
fact,  were  already  in  progress  to  effect 
so  desirable  a  result.  Then  there  was 
a  sum  of  L.20,000  due  to  Mr  Tit- 
mouse from  Mr  Aubrey,  on  account 
of  the  mesne  pro6ts,  L.  10,000  of  which 
was  guaranteed  by  Lord  de  la  Zoucfa, 
and  would  very  shortly  become  pay- 
able, with  interest ;  and  the  remain- 
ing L.  10,000  could  be  at  any  time 
called  in.  The  sum  finally  deter- 
mined upon,  as  a  settlement  upon  Lady 
Cecilia,  was  L.3000  a  year — ^surely  a 
very  substantial  '*  consideration^  for 
the  «  faithful  promise"  to  be,  by-aud- 
by,  made  by  her  at  the  altar-^aud 
which,  moreover,  she  conceived  she 
had  a  prospect  of  having  entirely 
to  herself— really  "  for  her  separate 
use,  exempt  from  the  control,  debts, 
and  engagements  of  her  said  intended 
husband."  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
«Lady  Cecilia  clung  to  the  prospect 
of  an  almost  immediate  separation: 
which,  she  learned  from  several  con- 
fidential friends,  some  of  whom  were 
qualified,  by  perynal  experience,  to 
offer  an  opinion,  was  a  very  easy  mat- 
ter, becoming  daily  more  frequent* 
on  the  ground  of  incompatibility  of 
temper.  A  faint  hint  of  the  kind 
which  she  had  once  dropped  to  Miss 
Macspleuchan,  was  received  in  such  a 
manner  as  prevented  her  from  ever 
repeating  it.  As  for  the  Earl,  her 
father,  1  cannot  say  that  he  did  not 
observe  a  depression  of  spirits  in  bis 
daughter,  increasing  with  the  increas* 
ing  proximity  of  her  marriage.  Since, 
however,  he^^A  entirely  reconciled 
himself  to  it— and  was  delighted  at 
the  approaching  long-coveted  reunion 
of  the  family  interests— he  did  not 
think  other  having  any  real  objection 
to  the  arrangements.  As  for  her 
lowness  of  spirits,  and  nervousness, 
doubtless  every  woman  on  the  point 
of  being  married  experienced  similar 
feelings.  She  herself,  indeed,  seldom 
if  ever  named  the  matter  to  her  father 
in  such  a  way  as  to  occasion  him  un« 
easiness.  In  short,  the  affair  seemed 
to  be  going  on  just  as  it  ought  to  do ; 
and  even  had  it  assumed  an  untoward 
aspect,  circumstances  had  arisen  which 
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would  have  prevented  the  Earl  from 
giving  hiB  wonted  attention  to  what 
in  any  degree  concerned  his  daugh- 
ter. In  the  first  place,  on  his  lord- 
ship's party  coming  into  power,  to 
his  infinite  amazement  his  old  post  of 
Lord  High  Steward  was  filled  up  hy 
some  one  else  I  So  also  was  the  office 
of  Lord  President  of  the  Council ;  and 
sOf  moreover^  was  every  other  office; 
and  that,  too,  without  any  apology  to 
the  ofiended  peer,  or  explanation  of 
such  a  phenomenon  as  his  entire  ex- 
clasion  from  office.  The  Premier,  in 
fact,  had  never  once  thought  of  his 
lordship  while  forming  his  administra- 
tion ;  and  on  heiug  subsequently  re- 
monstrated with  hy  a  venerable  peer> 
a  common  friend  of  the  Premier  and 
Lord  Dreddlington,  the  Premier 
very  calmly  and  blandly  expressed  his 
regret  that  Lord  Dreddlington  had 
not  given  him  notice  of  his  being  still 
—even  in  his  advanced  years— dis- 
posed to  hold  office ;  and  trusted  that 
be  should  yet  be  able>  and  before 
any  long  time  should  have  elapsed,  to 
nvail  himself  of  the  very  valuable 
services  *'  of  my  Lord  Dreddling- 
ton.*' This  was  all  that  he  could 
get  from  the  courteous  but  marble* 
hearted  Premier ;  and,  for  along  while, 
the  Earl  Qould  think  of  only  one  mode 
of  soothing  his  wounded  feelings — 
viz.  going  about  to  bis  friends,  and 
demonstrating  that  the  new  Lord 
Steward  and  the  new  Lord  President 
were  every  day  displaying  their  unfit- 
ness for  office ;  and  tbat  the  only  error 
committed  by  the  Premier,  in  the 
difficult  and  responsible  ta^  of  form- 
ing a  government,  was  that  of  select- 
ing two  such  individuals  as  he  had 
appointed  to  those  distinguished  posts. 
He  was  also  greatly  comforted  and 
supported,  at  this  period  of  vexation 
and  disappointment,  by  the  manly  and 
indignant  sympathy  of — Mr  Gammon, 
who  had  succeeded  in  gaining  a  pro« 
digious  ascendancy  over  the  Earl, 
who,  on  the  sudden  death  of  his  own 
solicitor,  old  Mr  Pounce,  adopted 
Gammon  in  his  stead  ;  and  iu finitely 
rejoiced  his  lordship  was,  to  have 
thus  secured  the  services  of  one  who 
possessed  an  intellect  at  once  so  prac- 
ticaly  masterly,  and  energetic ;  who 
had  formed  so  high  an  estimate  of  his 
lordship's  powers;  and  whom  his 
lordship's  condescending  familiarity 
never  for  one  moment  caused  to  lose 
sight  of  the  vast  dutance  and  differ- 


ence between  them.  He  appeared* 
moreover,  to  act  between  Titmouse 
and  the  Earl  with  the  scrupulous  can- 
dour and  fidelity  of  a  high-minded  per- 
son, consciously  placed  in  a  situation 
of  peculiar  delicacy  and  responsibility. 
At  the  least,  he  seemed  exceedingly 
anxious  to  secure  Lady  Cecilia's  in- 
terests; and  varied-^or  appeared  to 
vary —the  arrangements^  according  to 
every  suggestion  of  his  lordship.  The 
Earl  was  satisfied  that  Gammon  was 
disposed  to  make  Titmouse  go  much 
further  .than  of  h'ls  own  accord  he 
would  have  felt  disposed  to  go>  towards 
meeting  the  Earl's  wishes  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  settlements ; — in  fact.  Gam- 
mon evinced  great  anxiety  to  place 
her  ladyship  in  that  position  to  which 
her  high  pretensions  so  Justly  entitled 
her. 

But  this  was  not  the  only  mode  by 
which  )ie  augmented  and  secured  his 
influence  over  the  weak  old  peer.  Not 
only  had  Gammon>  in  the  manner 
pointed  out  in  a  previous  portion  of 
this  history,  diminished  the  drain  upon 
his  lordship's  income  which  had  so 
long  existed  in  the  shape  of  interest 
upon  money  lent  him  on  mortgage* 
(and  which  embarrassments,  by  the 
way,  had  all  arisen  from  his  foolish 
state  and  extravagance  when  Lord 
High  Steward ;)  not  only,  I  say*  had 
Gammon  done  all  this,  but  infinitely 
more; — he  had  enabled  his  lordship, 
as  it  were,  "  to  strike  a  blow  in  a  new 
hemisphere,"  and  at  once  evince  his 
fitness  for  the  conduct  of  important 
and  complicated  affiaiirs  of  business, 
acquire  an  indefinite  augmentation  of 
fortune,  and  also  great  influence  and 
popularity. 

England,  about  the  time  I  am 
speaking  of>  was  smitten  with  a  sort 
of  mercantile  madness — which  showed 
itself  in  the  shape  of  a  monstrous  pas- 
sion for  Joint-stock  Companies.  J  obn 
Bull  all  of  a  sudden  took  it  into  his 
troubled  headj  that  no  commercial  un- 
dertaking of  the  least  importance  could 
any  longer  be  carried  on  by  means  of 
individual  energy,  capital*  and  enter- 
prise. A  glimmering  o^this  great 
truth  he  diicovered  that  he  had  had 
from  the  first  moment  thataprivtte 
partnership  had  been  adopted ;  and  it 
was  only  to  follow  out  the  principle-* 
to  convert  a  private  into  a  public  part- 
nership, and  call  it  a  "  Joint-stock 
Company."  This  bright  idea  of  John's 
produced  prompt  and  prodigious  re« 
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'*  rose  like  an  exkalation  ** 
in  the  metropolis  alotie,  within  one 
twelfemontb's  time.  Bat  then  came 
the  qaestioOy  upon  what  were  these 
grand  combined  forces  to  operate? 
Undertakings  of  commensnrate  mag^ni- 
tttde  must  be  projected — and  so  it  was. 
It  really  mattered  not  a  straw  how 
wild  and  ludicrously  impracticable  was 
a  project — it  bad  but  to  be  started, 
and  anuouneedy  to  call  forth  monied 
p€iople  amon(^  all  classes,  all  making 
h€LsU  to  be  rt'cA— and  leady  to  back 
the  speculation,  even  to  the  last  penny 
they  had  in  the  world;  pouriDg*  out 
their  capital  with  a  recklessness,  of 
which  the  lamentable  reeultt  may  pre- 
▼ent  their  recurrence.  Any  voluble 
visionary  who  was  unluckily  able  to 
reach  the  ear  of  one  or  two  persons  in 
the  eity,  could  expand  his  crotchet 
into  a  *<  company  "  with  as  little  efl^rt 
as  an  idiot  could  blow  out  a  soap- 
bubble.  For  instatice :  one  wiseacre 
(who  ought  never  to  have  been  at 
large)  conceived  a  plan  for  creating 
AATiFiGiAL  RAIN  at  au  hour's  notice  over 
any  extent  of  country  short  of  three 
miles ;  a  second,  for  conveying  ikihX  to 
every  house  in  the  metropulis  in  the 
same  way  as  water  is  at  present  convey, 
ed,  viz.  by  pipes,  supplied  by  an  im- 
mense reservoir  uf  miik  to  he  establish* 
ed  at  klington,  and  into  which  a  million 
of  cows  were  to  be  tnilkcd  night  and 
morning;  and  a  thiril  for  converting 
saW'du$t  into  solid  wood.  W ithi n  th ree 
days  of  each  of  these  hopeftil  specula- 
tions being  announced,  there  were  as 
many  completely  organized  Joint-stock 
companies  established  to  earry  them 
into  effect.  Superb  offices  Were  en- 
gaged in  the  city;  Patrotis>  Presidents, 
Vice-Presidents)  Trustees,  Chairmen, 
Directors,  Secretaries  ;  Auditors, 
Bankers,  Standing  Counsel>  Engl- 
neers,  Surveyors,  and  Solicitors  ap* 
pointed :  and  the  names  of  all  these 
functionaries  forthwith  blazed  in  datr- 
ling  array  at  the  head  of  a  <'  Prospec- 
tus," which  set  forth  the  advantages  of 
the  undertaking  with  such  seductive 
eloquence  as  no  man  could  resist;  and 
within  a  week's  time  there  was  not 
a  share  to  be  had  in  the  market; 
luto  affairs  of  this  description,  Mr 
Gammon,  who  soon  eaw  the  profit 
to  be  made  out  of  them,  if  skilfully 
worked,  plunged  with  the  energy  and 
exeitement  ef  a  gamester*    He  dreir 
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in  Mr  Quirk  afier  blin ;  a&i,  as  Ihey 
eould  together  command  the  ears  of 
several  enterprieing  capitalists  ita  the 
city,  they  soon  had  theit'  hands  fuU  ^ 
busilness,  and  launched  two  or  thtee 
VBTy  brilliant  speculations.  Mr  Qattt^i 
mon  himself  di^w  up  their  *'  i*r^ 
^eetuaetf'*  and  in  a  style  whHA  fliust 
have  tempted  the  very  devit  himself 
(had  he  seen  them)  into  venturing  half 
his  capital  in  the  undertaking  !^On^ 
was  a  scheme  for  providing  the  netM- 
polis  #ith  a  constant  supply  of  salt 
Water,  by  means  of  a  eanai  cut  from 
the  vicinity  of  the  Nore,  and  earri«d 
nearly  all  round  London,  so  as  to  af>> 
ford  the  citizens  throughout  the  yeaC* 
the  luxury  of  sea-bathing.  Anothet' 
was  of  a  still  more  extraordinary  atid 
interesting  description — for  earrjring 
into  eflect  a  discovery,  by  means  of 
which,  ships  of  all  kinds  and  sizes  eould 
be  furnished  with  the  meaiis,  by  one 
and  tile  same  prooess--and  that  re- 
markably simple,  cheap,  and  con- 
venient — of  obtaining  parefitsh  wvitr 
from  the  bca,  and  converting  the  salt 
or  brine  thirown  oiF  in  the  operation, 
m^tonf^rinto  grmpowckr  I  The  reality 
of  this  amazing  discovery  Was  deef* 
sively  ascertained  by  three  of  the 
greatest  chemists  in  EugUnd ;  a  patent 
WAS  taken  out,  and  a  company  formed 
for  immediately  working  the  patent; 
This  undertaking  was  the  first  that 
Gammon  brought  under  the  notice  of 
the  Earl  of  Dreddlington.  whom  he 
80  completely  dazzled  by  his  descrip- 
tion, both  of  the  fcignul  service  to  Ijre 
conferred  upon  the  cuuttiry,  and  the 
princely  Kvenne  to  be  derived  frota  it 
to  those  early  entering  into  the  streen* 
lation>  that  his  lordship  intimated 
rather  aki  anxious  wi ^h  to  foe  connecttll 
with  it. 

"  Good  gracious,  sir!  towhat  apittfh 
is  science  advancing!  When  will 
human  ingenuity  end  ?  Sir,  I  doubt 
not  that  one  of  these  days  we  shall 
find  a  mode  of  commutilcating  With 
the  moon  and  stars  1  ** 

"  Certainly^!  feel  the  full  fbffee  tf 
your  lordship's  very  Striking  dbserva^ 
tion,'*  replied  Gammon,  who  had  lis* 
tened  to  him  with  an  air  of  delighted 
deference. 

"  Sir,  this  is  a  truly  astoblshihg  dis- 
covery I  Yet  1  give  you  my  hononi-, 
sir,  1  have  often  thought  that  some* 
thing  of  the  kind  Was  very  desirable, 
as  far  as  the  obtaining  fresh  watef 
from  salt  watt^  was  edneemadji  and 
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haTO  wondered  whether  il  could  ever 
be  practicable ;  but  I  protest  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  discoTery— ^the  conyer* 
Bion  of  the  brine  into  gunpowder— is — 
is^-sir,  I  saj  it  is — astoanding :  it  is 
more  ;  it  b  very  interesting^  in  a  pic- 
turesque and  patriotio  point  of  view. 
Only  think»  sir,  of  our  Tessels  gather- 
vag  gunpowder  and  fresh  water  from 
the  sea  they  are  sailing  over  1  Sir» 
the  discoverer  deserves  a  subsidy  I 
This  must  in  due  time  be  brought  bo^ 
fore  Parliament.''  His  lordship  got 
quite  excited ;  and  Gammon^  watch* 
ing  his  opportunity^  intimated  the 
pride  and  pleasure  it  would  give  him 
to  make  his  lordship  the  patron  of  the 
gigantic  undertaking. 

^  Sir — sir — you  do  me — infinite 
honour/'  quoth  the  Earl,  quite  flus- 
tered by  the  suddenne^ss  of  the  propo- 
sal. 

*'  As  there  will  be»  of  course,  your 
lordship  sees,  several  great  capitalists 
eoncerned,  I  must,  for  form's  sake» 
eonsult  them  before  any  step  is  taken  | 
but  I  flatter  myself,  my  lord,  that 
there  can  be  but  one  opinion,  when  I 
name  to  tliem  the  possibility  of  our 
being  honoured  with  your  lordship's 
name  and  influence." 

The  Barl  received  this  with  a  state- 
ly bow  and  a  gratified  smile ;  and  on 
the  ensuing  day  received  a  formal 
eommunieation  from  Messrs  QuirlL, 
Gammon,  and  Snap,  soliciting  his 
lordship  to  become  the  patron  of  the 
undertaking — which  he  most  gracious- 
ly acceded  to,  and  was  easily  prevailed 
on  to  secure  several  other  highly  dis- 
tinguished names  among  his  friends, 
who  were  profoundly  ignorant  of  busi- 
ness in  all  its  departments,  but  de- 
lighted to  figore  before  the  pnblie  as 
the  patrons  of  so  great  and  laudable 
an  enterprise.  Out  went  forthwith, 
all  over  the  country,  the  advertise- 
ments and  prospectuses  of  the  new 
company,  and  which  could  boast  such 
commanding  names  as  cast  most  of  its 
sister  companies  into  the  shade :-^e  ^ 
«*  The  Right  Honourable  the  EAaL  of 
DaBDDLlNGTON,  G.  C.  B.,  F.  R.  8., 
F.  A.S.,  &c.  &c."-.«<  The  Most  Noble 
the  DuKB  of  Tantallan,  K.  T.,  &c. 
ace.*'— •'  The  Most  Honourable  the 
Mabquess  of  Mabmaladx,  &c.  &c. 
&c.'*  The  capital  to  be  one  million, 
in  ten  thousand  shares  of  one  hundred 
pounds  each.  Lord  Dreddlington  was 
presented  with  a  hundred  shares,  as 
a  mark  of  respect  and  gratitade  from 


the  leading  shareholders ;  moreo^i> 
his  lordship  took  two  hundred  shares 
besides,  and  prevailed  oki  various  of 
his  friends  to  do  the  same.  In  lesl 
than  three  weeks*  time  the  sharesJial 
risen  to  L.40  premium:^ [t.e.  my  lady 
readers  will  understand,  each  share 
for  which  his  lordship  was  supposed 
to  have  gi  vendor  to  be  liable  to  be  Called 
upon  for  L.lOO,  he  could  at  any  mo« 
meat  dispose  of  for  L.  ]40]^and  then 
Mr  Gammon  so  represented  matters  to 
his  lordship,  as  to  induce  him  to  part 
with  his  snares,  which  he  found  no 
difficulty  in  doing-— and  thereby  r^aH- 
xed  a  clear  profit  of  L.  1 2,000.  This 
seemed  to  the  Earl  rather  the  efl'eet 
of  magic  than  of  an  everyday  mercan- 
tile adventure.  His  respect  for  Gam- 
men  rose  with  every  thing  he  heard 
of  that  gentleman,  or  saw  him  do  | 
and  his  lordship  allowed  himself  to  be 
implicitly  guided  by  him  in  all 
things.  Under  his  advice,  according- 
iy,  the  Earl  became  interested  in  so* 
veral  other  similar  speculations ;  all 
which  exercises  so  occupied  hitt 
thoughts,  as  almost,  to  obliterate  bis 
sense  of  ministerial  injustice.  Several 
of  his  fri^kids  cautioned  him,  bow  and 
then,  against  committing  himself  to 
such  novel  and  extensive  specula- 
tions, in  which  he  might  incur,  he 
was  reminded,  dangerous  liabilities ; 
but  his  magnificent  reception  of  such 
interference  •  soon  caused  their  dis- 
continuance. The  Earl  felt  him^ 
self  safe  in  the  hands  of  Mr  Gam<k 
mon ;  forming  an  equally  and  a  very 
high  estimate  of  bis  ability  and  inte^ 
grity. 

His  lordship's  attention  having 
been  thus  directed  to  such  subjeets-^ 
to  the  mercantile  interests  of  this  great 
country — so  he  l>egan  to  take  a  great 
interest  in  the  discussion  of  sueh  sub* 
jects  in  the  House,  greatly  to  the  sur^ 
prise  and  edification  of  many  of  bis 
brother  peers.  Absorbing,  how^ver^ 
as  were  these  and  similar  oecupatioo«» 
they  were  almost  altogether  suspend* 
ed,  as  soon  as  a  day — and  that  not  a 
distant  one— had  been  fixed  upon  for 
the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  Mr 
Titmouse.  From  that  moment,  the 
old  man  could  scarcely  bear  her  out 
of  his  presence  ;  following  and  watch, 
ing  all  her  movements  with  a  peculiar> 
though  still  a  stately,  solicitude  and 
tenderness.  Frequent,  earnest,  and 
dignified  were  his  interviews  with  Tft» 
mouse-^hie  repreientationft  as  to  the 
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inTalaable  treasare  that  was  about  to 
be  intrusted  to  him  in  the  Lady  Ceci- 
lia—the  last  direct  representative  of 
the  most  ancient  noble  family  in  the 
kingdom.  Innumerable  were  his  lord- 
ship's directions  to  him  concerning 
his  future  conduct  both  in  public  and 
private  life ;  intimating»  in  a  manner 
at  once  impressive  and  affectionate, 
that  the  eyes  of  the  country  would  be 
thenceforward  fixed  upon  him,  as  son- 
in-law  of  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington. 
His  lordship,  moreover  —  pocketing 
the  affront  he  had  received  at  the  hands 
of  the  Ministry — made  a  very  stre« 
nuous  and  nearly  a  successful  effort 
to  procure  for  his  destined  son-in-law 
a  vacant  lordship  of  the  Treasury. 
The  Premier  was  really  considering 
the  subjects  when  Mr  O*  Gibbet  extin- 
guished all  the  aspiring  hopes  of  Lord 
Dreddlington,  by  applying  for  the  va- 
cant office  for  a  friend  of  his,  Mr  Och 
Hubbaboo,  an  early  friend  of  Mr 
O*  Gibbet ;  and  who,  having  failed  in 
business  and  been  unable  to  re-esta- 
blish himselff  had  come  into  the  House 
of  Commons  to  repair  his  shattered 
fortunes.  I  need  hardly  say  that, 
within  a  day  or  two,  Mr  Hubbaboo 
was  made  a  lord  of  the  Treasury; 
and  thereby  very  nearly  alienated 
from  Ministers  two  stanch  supporters 
^to  wit,  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington 
and  Mr  Titmouse. 

Early  in  the  forenoon  of  Tuesday 
the  1st  of  April  16*-,  there  were  in* 
dicatioufl  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lord  D  reddling  ton's  house  in  Grosve- 
nor  Square,  that  an  aristocratic  wed- 
ding was  about  to  be  celebrated.  Lady 
Cecilia*s  bridesmaids,  and  one  or  two 
other  ladies,  Uie  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Tantallan,  and  a  few  others  who 
were  toaceompany  the  parly  to  church, 
made  their  appearance  about  eleven 
o*clock ;  and  shortly  afterwards  dash- 
ed up  Mr  Titmouse's  cab,  in  which 
sat  that  gentleman,  enveloped  in  a 
magnificent  green  cloak,  which  con- 
cealed the  splendour  of  his  personal 
appearance.  He  had  been  engaged 
at  his  toilet  sinoe  five  o'clock  that 
morning,  and  the  results  were  not 
unworthy  of  the  pains  which  had  been 
taken  to  secure  them.  He  wore  a 
light-blue  body  coat,  with  velvet  col- 
lar; tight  black  pantaloons  tying 
round  his  ankles ;  gossamer  white 
silk  stockings,  and  dress-shoes  with 
small  gold  buckles.  His  shirt  was  of 
snowy  whiteness,  and  there  glittered 
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in  the  centre  of  it  a  very  superb  dia- 
mond brooch.  He  had  two  waistcoats, 
the  under  one  a  sky-blue  satin,  (only 
the  roll  visible,)  the  outer  one  a 
white  satin  waistcoat,  richly  embroid- 
ered. He  wore  a  burnished  gold 
guard-chain,  disposed  very  graceful- 
ly over  the  outside  of  his  outer  waist- 
coat. His  hair  was  parted  down  the 
middle,  and  curled  forward  towards 
each  temple,  giving  his  countenance 
a  very  bold  and  striking  expression. 
He  wore  white  kid  gloves,  a  glossy 
new  hat,  and  held  in  his  hand  his 
agate-headed  ebony  cane.  Though 
he  tried  to  look  at  his  ease,  his  face 
was  rather  pale,  and  his  manner  a 
little  flurried.  As  for  the  bride — she 
had  slept  scarcely  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
the  whole  night;  and  a  glimpse  at 
her  countenance,  in  the  glass,  con- 
vinced her  of  the  necessity  of  yielding 
to  Annette*s  suggestions,  and  rouging 
a  little.  Her  eyes  told  of  the  sleepless 
and  agitated  night  she  had  passed ;  and 
while  dressing,  she  was  twice  forced 
to  drink  a  little  sal  volatile  and  water. 
She  was  cold,  and  trembled.  When 
at  length  she  had  completed  her  toilet, 
what  a  figure  did  her  cheval  glass  pre^ 
sent  to  her!  The  dress — rich  white 
satin— a  long  and  beautiful  blonde 
lace  veil — and  a  delicate  wreath  of 
orange-blossoms,  was  that  of  a  bride, 
certainly ;  but  was  the  countenance 
that  of  a  bride?  Miss  Macspleu- 
chan  burst  into  tears  at  the  sight. 
When,  attended  by  her  brideVmaid 
and  Miss  Macspleuchan,  she  made 
her  appearance  in  the  drawing-room, 
the  Eari  of  Dreddlington  approached 
her,  and  saluted  her  in  silent  tender- 
ness. Then  Titmouse  came  up,  with 
a  would-be  familiar  air  —  *<  Hope 
youVe  quite  well,  dearest,  thb  happy 
day,"  said  he,  and  kissed  her  gloved 
hand.  She  made  him  no  reply ;  and 
presently  the  carriages  were  announ- 
ced to  be  in  readiness.  The  Earl  led 
her  down,  followed  by  her  two  bride's- 
maids,  and  entered  the  first  carriage, 
which  then  drove  off  to  St  George's 
Ciiurch;  Titmouse  and  the  rest  of  the 
party  immediately  following.  The 
ceremony  was  to  bo  performed  by  the 
Bishop  of  Barnard- Castle,  an  old 
friend,  and  indeed  a  distant  relation 
of  Lord  Dreddling ton's.  Methinks  I 
now  see  his  portly  and  commanding 
figure,  standing  before  the  altar,  with 
the  little  distinguished  party  before 
him;  and  hear  his  clear,  sonorous 
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voice  reading  (he  marriage  service. 
Titmouse  was  pale  and  flashed  by 
turns,  and  looked  frightened— behav- 
ing, however,  with  more  sedateness 
than  I  should  have  expected.  Lady 
Cecilia  leaned,  when  she  could,  against 
the  rails;  and  repeated  her  few  al- 
lotted words  in  a  voice  scarcely  audi- 
ble. When  Titmouse  affixed  the  ring 
upon  her  finger,  she  trembled  and  shed 
tears — averting  her  countenance  from 
him,  and  at  length  concealing  it  en- 
tirely in  her  pocket-handkerchief. 
She  looked,  indeed,  the  image  of  mi- 
sery. The  Earl  of  Dreddlington 
maintained  a  countenance  of  rigid  so- 
lemnity. At  length  the  all-important 
ceremony  came  to  a  close ;  the  neces- 
sary entries  and  signatures  were  made 
in  the  vestry,  to  which  they  followed 
the  bishop ;  and  then  Mr  Titmouse, 
taking  his  wife's  arm  within  his  own, 
led  her  from  the  vestry  to  the  private 
door*  where  stood  waiting  for  them 
the  Earl's  chariot.  He  handed  her 
into  it,  and  popped  in  after  her — a 
little  crowd  standing  round  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom ; 
and  they  drove  rapidly  homeward. 
He  sat  in  one  corner,  and  she  in  the 
other;  each  so  occupied  with  their 
own  thoughts  that  they  uttered  scarce 
two  words  all  the  way. 

A  splendid  dejeuner  ^  la  fourchelte 
was  prepared,  and  a  very  brilliant 
party  attended  to  pay  their  respects 
to  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  and  the 
Earl  of  Dreddlington  ;  and  about  two 
o'clock  the  Lady  Cecilia  withdrew  to 
prepare  for  her  journey,  which  was  to 
Popplcton  Hall,  her  father's  reddence 
in  Hertfordshire,  where  they  were  to 
spend  their  honeymoon.  She  had 
never  shown  so  much  emotion  in  her 
life,  as  when  she  parted  with  Miss 
Macspleuchan  and  her  bride*s-maids — 
being  several  limes  on  the  yetge  of 
hysterics.  Mr  Titmouse's  travelling 
chariot — a  handsome  chocolate-co- 
loured one,  with  four  horses—stood 
at  the  door,  her  ladyship's  maid  and 
his  valet  seated  in  the  rumble.  Some 
hundred  people  stood  round  to  see  the 

"  Happy,  bappy,  happy  pair," 

set  ofi^  on  their  journey  of  happiness. 
The  Earl  led  down  Lady  Cecilia,  fol- 
lowed by  Titmouse,  who  had  ex- 
changed  his  hat  for  a  gaudy  travel- 
ling cap,  with  a  gold  band  round  it. 
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Lady  Cecilia,  with  drooping  head  and 
feeble  step,  suffered  the  Earl,  whom 
she  kissed  fervently,  to  place  her  in 
the  chariot,  when  she  burst  into  a 
flood  of  tears.  Then  Mr  Titmouse 
shook  hands  cordially  with  his  distin- 
gubhed  father-in-law — stepped  into 
the  chariot — the  steps  were  doubled 
up— the  door  closed — the  side  blinds 
were  drawn  down  by  Mr  Titmouse ; 
"  All's  right!"  cried  one  of  the  ser- 
vants, and  away  rolled  the  carriage- 
and-four,  which,  quickening  its  speed, 
was  soon  out  of  sight.  Lady  Cecilia 
remained  in  a  sort  of  stupor  for  some 
time,  and  sat  silent  and  motionless  in 
the  corner  of  the  chariot ;  but  Tit- 
mouse bad  now  become  lively  enough, 
having  had  the  benefit  of  some  dozen 
glasses  of  champagne. 

*'  Ah,  my  lovely  gal— dearest  gal 
of  my  heart ! "  he  exclaimed  fondly, 
at  the  same  time  kissing  her  cold 
cheeks,  and  putting  his  arm  round 
her  waist — "  Now  you're  all  my  own  I 
'Pon  my  soul,  isn't  it  jolly  ?  We're 
man  and  wifel  By  Jove,  I  never 
loved  you  so  much  as  now,  ducky ! 
eh?"  Again  he  pressed  her  cold 
cheek. 

"  Don't,  don't,  I  beg,"  said  she, 
faintly,  "  I'm  not  well  ;"  and  she 
feebly  tried  to  disengage  herself  from 
bis  rude  and  boisterous  embrace ; 
while  her  drooping  head  and  ashy 
cheek  fully  corroborated  the  truth  of 
her  statement.  In  this  state  she  oon- 
tinued  for  the  whole  of  the  first  stage. 
When  they  stopped  to  change  horses,, 
says  Titmouse,  who  had  very  nearly 
dropped  asleep— *' Cicely,  as  you're 
so  uncommon  ill,  hadn*t  you  better 
have  your  maid  in,  and  I'll  sit  on  the 
box?"    . 

"  Oh,  I  should  feel  so  obliged  if 
you  would,  Mr  Titmouse!"  she  re- 
plied, faintly.  It  was  done  as  she 
wished.  Titmouse  enveloped  himself 
in  his  cloak  ;  and,  having  lit  a  cigar, 
mounted  the  box,  and  smoked  all  the 
way  till  they  reached  the  Hall. 

Gammon  was  one  of  those  who  had 
seen  them  set  off  on  their  auspicious 
journey.  He  contemplated  them  with 
deep  interest  and  anxiety. 

'<  Well,"  he  exclaimed,  walking 
away  with  a  deep  sigh,  when  the  car- 
riage had  got  out  of  sight—'*  So  far, 
80  good:  Heavens!  the  plot  thickens,. 
and  the  game  is  held  \  ^' 
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OONBESYATIVB  PROSTBCTS. 


Ten  years  have  passed  since  the 
Reform  movement  beg-an.  One  com- 
plete circle  of  ten  years  has  revolved 
upon  us  since  the  agitation  of  that 
measure  was  first  prosecuted  to  effect 
in  high  regions  of  society.  The  great 
Orleans  revolution  in  Prance  had 
given  the  impulse  iu  the  summer  of 
1890.  Our  proximity  to  that  scene, 
and  the  faUl  sympathy  into  which  our 
situation  forces  us  with  all  great 
movements  in  France,  had  qaiokened 
the  interest  in  reform  politics  to  a 
morbid  excess.  In  that  excess  one  of 
our  great  domestic  parties  saw  the 
sadden  birth  of  a  separate  advantage 
to  itself.  It  was  a  spring- tide  coin- 
ciding with  a  local  flood  for  floating 
this  party  over  a  bar  which,  through 
a  period  of  fifty  years,  had  excluded 
them  from  office.  Strengtheniog  the 
popular  frenzy  in  this  instance,  the 
Whigs  saw  that  they  would  be 
strengthened  by  that  frenzy.  The 
great  party  would  befriend  the  great 
question )  reciprocally,  the  great  ques- 
tion, being  carried,  would  react  upon 
the  fortunes  of  the  great  party.  Ego 
tsgladiih  tu  me  de/ettdas  calamo.  Re- 
form should  benefit  by  Whig  par- 
liamentary power  ;  the  Whigs  should 
talte  the  whole  benefit  of  successful 
reform.  Thus  the  league  was  recip- 
rocal ;  and  from  the  moment  that 
reform  wore  this  promise  of  a  groat 
party  resource,  speaking  through  the 
general  delusion  of  the  nation,  reform 
ceased  to  creep  along  the  ground, 
amongst  the  low  vapours  of  unproa- 
perous  speculation.  It  rose  buoyantly 
and  suddenly  into  the  highest  region 
of  practical  politics.  Prom  vulgar 
hands  of  Hunts  and  Cobbetts  it  pusacd 
into  the  management  of  a  splendid 
aristoevaey ;  it  became  the  prize  for 
whieh  they  contended,  and  by  which 
they  fought  their  way  towards  other 
prizes.  The  opportunity  had  been 
great.  It  was  improved  with  vigour  ; 
and  for  a  season,  as  we  have  all  seen, 
the  success  was  commensurate  to  the 
calculation. 

But  all  ancoess,  built  upon  delusion, 
suffers  a  termination — an  exposure — 
and,  what  is  worse  than  either,  a  re- 
aetioB. 
**  The  gods  are  just,  and  of  our  pleasant 

vices 
Make  instroments  to  scourge  U9.'* 


Out  of  that  very  alliance  with  revolu- 
tion by  which  the  Whigs  retrieved  a 
present  access  to  power,  it  is  now  ap- 
parent that  power  is  again  leaTing 
them.     Singular  it  is,  that  all  their 
trouble8  have  been  derived  from  these 
very  friends  in  the  rear,  by  whose  co- 
operation in  moments  of  false  public 
enthusiasm,  they  rose  into  unexpected 
popularity.     Had  it  been  possible  for 
the  Whigs  to  follow  out  their  own 
views,  modified  continually  by  Con- 
servative opposition,  even  they  could 
not,    by    any  monstrous  aberration, 
have  shocked  the  national  sense  of 
what  is  just  and  true.    But  they  were 
never  indulged  with  so  much  freedom 
of  conscience,  nor,  in  this  generation, 
ever  will  be.    They  have  come  under 
obligations  to  those  who  contemplated, 
from  the  first,  a  specific  use  of  the 
alliance ;  and  who  value  not  at  a  pin's 
fee  the  name  of  that  alliance,  further 
than  as  it  may  be  solidly  applied  to 
the  working  out  of  certain  purposes. 
These    purposes    are    known.     The 
good  sense  of  the  nation  has  for  some 
time  been  aware  of  the  approaches 
made  in  certain  directions,  and  there- 
fore (by  a  conclusion  which  cannot  be 
evaded)  towards  certain  objects  co- 
extensive with  national  ruin.      The 
disposition  to  unlock  the  links  which 
connect  the  church  with  the  state,  to 
placo  below  one  large  section  of  the 
people  a  basis  of  popery,  to  withdraw 
from  the  other  sections  all  religious 
basis    whatever,   and    gradually    to 
mould  the  constitution  of  Parliament 
into  a  form  too  thoroughly  democratic 
to  be  relied  upon  for  any  Conservative 
functions  whatever — these  purposes 
have  revealed    themselves  in  many 
shapes.     It  is  felt  generally  that  a 
critical  period  is  at  hand — a  period  in 
which  even  the  Whigs  will  secretly 
wish  that  the  grand  energies  of  resist- 
ance should  be  put  forth  without  delay, 
since,  after  certain  concessions,  they 
will  be  put  forth  unavailingly ;  and 
with  a  view  to  the  full  benefit  of  that 
resistance,  it  is  now  demanded,  almost 
by  the  mere  instincts  of  the  most 
neutral,  that  the  Conservatives  should 
return  to  power.  No  longer  the  mere 
current  of  rumour,  nor  the  merenum- 
bering  of  votes  upon  leading  questions, 
nor  the  fate  of  contested  elections,  nor 
that  secret  force  of  presentiment  which 
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■o  often  foreruns  public  changes — not 
these  indications  only,  though  all  have 
spoken  loudly ;  but  a  higher  principle 
of  anticipation— a  sense  ^f  necessity, 
a  sense  of  a  national  crisis  impending, 
and  a  conviction  amongst  all  the 
tbenghtfbl  classes,  that  the  evils  so 
long  in  gathering  are  at  length  ripe 
lor  stmggle^such  is  the  character 
of  the  auguries  under  which  the  public 
Toiee  almost  challenges  and  commands  • 
the  resumption  of  power  by  the  Ck>n- 
leivathes.  The  coming  round  of  the 
public  mind  to  a  temper  of  unanimity 
in  this  demand,  has  been  gradual  and 
steady.  There  is  no  chance  that  it 
ahe^td  easily  alter;  and  the  periU 
which  have  been  sufPered  to  menace 
oar  chief  national  interests,  without 
templing  the  Conservative  leaders 
into  premature  demonstrations  of 
Biruggle,  furnish  of  themselves  some 
pledge  that  the  Conservative  tenure 
of  power  will  now  be  durable.  The 
enemies  of  our  institutions  have  been 
unwarily  drawn  iuto  unmasking  them, 
telves-^they  have  been  tempted  into 
expostttes,  too  eross*  of  ihehr  final 
purposes  ;  and  thus  there  will  be  no 
denying  in  future  for  them,  for  the 
public  there  will  be  no  forgetting,  of 
those  speeifie  perils  which  must  eon* 
tnue  for  years  te  point  the  terrors 
oonneoted  with  a  ^  liberar*  govern- 
mont. 

in  this  state  of  public  expectation, 
byway  of  showing  its  reasonableness; 
in  this  tendency  of  public  feeling  to- 
wards a  Conservative  policy,  by  way 
ef  showing  the  duties  and  pecuHar 
embarrassments  of  that  policy— let  us 
request  the  reader's  permission  to 
treat  with  a  few  lllustpative  details  the 
two  following  points  :— 

I.  The  reality  and  the  urgent  form 
of  that  clamorous  public  necessity 
which  at  present  involves  the  return 
of  a  Conservative  Government. 

II.  The  difficult  position  which  the 
Gosservatives  will  occupy  upon  their 
return  to  power,  in  collision  with  do* 
roestic  evils,  in  the  first  place,  foster- 
ed by  their  predecessors ;  next,  with 
foreign  naisunderfltandings,  partly  due 
to  the  negligence  of  their  predecessors, 
but  partly  perhaps  inevitable ;  and, 
finally,  in  collision  with  the  varying 
opinions,  even  amongst  the  Conserva- 
tives themselves,  as  to  some  great 
foettioiis  of  permanent  polic;^. 
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I.  As  to  the  condition  of  public 
-danger  which  we  have  reached,  let  ui 
insist,  by  preforence,  upon  two, 
amongst  many,  of  its  flagrant  phe* 
nomeoa;  first,  upon  the  connexion 
of  the  present  Ministry  with  Mr 
0*Connell,  illustrated  by  the  avowed 
publio  objeota  of  that  gentleman ;  se- 
condly, upon  the  meat  alarming  re- 
sult of  that  connexion  in  Lord  Mor- 
peth's bill,  now  pending,  for  recon^ 
Btituting  theelecteral  franchise  through 
all  Ireland. 

To  begin  with  the  parent  pheno- 
menon, in  the  monstrous  O'Connell 
connexion  with  Ministers,  let  us  point 
the  reader's  attention  to  a  singular  be- 
nefit of  publio  indulgence,  as  regards 
the  press's  treatment  of  bisname,  which 
Mr  O'Connell  has  enjoyed  with  much 
ingratitude  through  many  years.  It 
avails  for  a  very  wide  delusion.  It  is 
an  indulgence  which,  out  of  regard  to 
themselves,  public  writers  cannot  aU 
ter— we  cannot  wish  that  they  should* 
And  yet,  as  regards  the  subject  of  this 
indulgence,  it  not  only  corresponds 
with  no  merits  or  claims  of  any  sort 
in  him  ;  but,  which  is  worse,  it  has  the 
bad  effect  of  spreading  a  conciliatory 
and  false  impression  of  complacency 
— as  though  his  means  might  be  erro- 
neous, but  his  intentionslaudable — over 
a  man  who  ought  never  to  be  regarded 
as  odious  in  any  less  degree  than  as  a 
hoary  traitor  is  odious,  nor  as  coa- 
temptible  in  any  other  sense  than  as 
that  man  is  contemptible  who  pockets 
the  shilKngs  of  the  unfortunate,  or 
that  roan  who,  retreating  by  pleas  of 
oonseience  from  all  modes  of  account- 
ability, yet  foregoes  no  one  available 
mode  of  provocation.'  The  press 
fHends  of  Mr  O'Connell  are  ready 
enough  to  charge  upon  every  political 
writer  who  may  manifest  a  just  sensi- 
bility to  his  outrages,  what  they  call 
^  scurrility ;"  and  with  the  though  tless» 
every  thing  passes  for  scurrility  that 
is  felt  to  be  effective  in  the  way  of  ex- 
posure. But  to  denounce  the  mere 
facta  of  a  case,  whether  Mr  O'Connell 
be  the  person  concerned  or  any  other, 
is  not  scurrility;  and  even  to  treat 
him  verbally  as  **  a  traitor"  will  not 
be  scurrilous,  so  much  as  it  will  be  a 
legal  imputation.  The  question  about 
such  a  designation  is  not  at  all  how 
for  it  may  serve  the  purposes  of  an- 
ger,  and,  to  some  abusive  men,  might 
happen  to  tell  with  the  effeotof  a  stingy 
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ing  personality^  as  ia  what  degree  it 
is  tectiDically  accurate.  It  is  a  qaes- 
tion,  not  for  a  master  of  Billingsgate, 
but  for  a  sergeant-at-law,  whether  Mr 
0*ConneU  can  be  denominated  strict- 
ly a  traitor.  By  looking  into  the  State 
Trials,  on  the  charge  of  treason,  a  man 
will  easily  become  aware  of  the  many 
nice  distinctions  which  may  be  raised 
upon  almost  any  possible  act,  the  least 
equi?ocal  in  its  meaning*  that  the  most 
perfidious  of  traitors  could  authorize 
or  could  commit*  short  of  a  direct  at- 
tempt on  the  soTereign*B  life.  Doubts, 
therefore,  many  and  grave,  would 
arise  in  the  mind  of  a  lawyer,  whether 
any  act  of  Mr  O'ConnelFs  has  been 
such  as  that  a  terdict  of  guilty,  upon 
so  transcendant  a  charge  as  that  of 
high  treason,  could  be  steadily  count- 
ed on.  But  what  of  that?  This  doubt 
is  due,  not  (as  is  popularly  said)  to  the 
lazily  of  law,  but  to  the  very  oppo- 
site cause— to  the  rigour  and  pre- 
cision of  law  brought  into  collision 
with  the  exceeding  laxity  of  human 
actions  ;  for  so  infinite  is  the  variety 
of  circumstances  surrounding  every 
act,  that  the  very  severity  of  the 
words,  indicating  beforehand  what 
shall  make  an  act  of  criminality,  is  the 
most  certain  way  of  providing  an  eva« 
sion.  That  would  assuredly  be  an 
unjust  law  which  should  leave  the 
description  of  the  offence  incomplete ; 
and  yet  so  certunly  as  you  attempt 
beforehand  to  fix  the  circumstances, 
some  variation,  more  or  less  import- 
ant, will  be  found  between  the  circum- 
stances as  laid  down  in  the  statute,  and 
the  circumstances  as  realized  in  the 
act.  In  that  way  a  formal  opening 
will  be  provided  for  escape.  It  is  no 
disgrace  of  law,  but  its  glory,  under  a 
scheme  of  freedom  and  civilization, 
that  this  exquisite  and  ideal  precision 
should  be  required  in  whatever  strikes 
at  human  life.  And  we  repeat,  that  it 
is  by  excess  of  accuracy,  not  by  excess 
of  laxity,  that  a  criminal  in  such  cir- 
cumstances escapes.  But  how  does 
all  this  affect  his  moral  guilt — the  ques- 
tion truly  to  be  contemplated— -when 
we  speak  either  of  Mr  O'Connell  as  a 
cause  of  danger,  or  of  the  Government 
connexion  with  Mr  O'Connell  as  a 
subject  of  national  indignity  ?  What  b 
wanting,  perhaps,  to  the  perfection 
of  a  treasonable  offence  in  the  most  no- 
torious of  Mr  0*Conneirs  acts,  is  the 
teohnical  rigour  of  its  corresponden- 
ces with  the  letter  of  the  law.    The 
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circumstantial  features  of  Mr  0*Con- 
neirs  acts  are  of  so  peculiar  a  nature 
as  hardly  to  lie  within  the  anticipa- 
tion of  a  legislator  in  those  early  days 
from  which  the  main  fundus  of  our 
modern  law  has  been  derived.  There 
is  wanting  also  that  courageous  de- 
nionstration  of  purpose,  that  self- 
avowal,  and  that  self-exposure  which 
the  ancient  law  presumed.  For  a 
traitor  of  the  elder  days  was  by  neces- 
sity a  brave  man  and  an  adventurous 
man.  All  that  is  technical,  all  that 
is  bold,  is  wanting;  all  that  is  perfi- 
dious in  the  purpose  is  present.  The 
Crown,  under  Mr  O'Conneirs  Irish 
schemes,  is  to  be  shorn  of  its  splen- 
dour, its  jurisdiction ;  and  its  territorial 
relation  is  made  the  subject  of  trafiic 
and  of  future  gift.  Mr  O'Connell  af« 
fects  a  sort  of  hospitality  and  gallan- 
try to  the  present  female  sovereign. 
But  it  is  as  a  lady,  as  an  individual, 
that  be  recognizes  her.  Clothed  with 
her  office,  as  a  sovereign,  he  knows 
her  not.  He  will  have  a  separate  go- 
vernment, and  he  will  have  a  peculiar 
sovereign  ;  only  that,  for  the  present, 
he  does  not  care  if  the  crown  of  Ire- 
land be  offered  by  an  Irish  Parlia- 
ment to  the  personage  accidentally 
holding  the  neighbouring  crowns  of 
England  and  Scotland.  But  this  he 
reserves  as  a  concession  of  grace,  and, 
of  course,  as  subject  to  future  limita- 
tions from  a  native  senate.  Ttie  crown 
of  Hanover  descended  only  through 
the  male  line ;  the  crown  of  Ireland 
might,  pari  ratione,  be  limited  to  the 
female  line.  And  so  of  every  other 
right,  or  jurisdiction,  or  prerogative, 
highest  and  lowest,  of  the  British 
crown,  in  relation  to  Ireland  or  the 
Irish  seas,  Mr  O'Connell  has  autho- 
rized his  countrymen  to  regard  them 
as  derelicts—as  incidents  of  the  crown 
capable  of  revival  under  the  breath  of 
an  Irish  Parliament,  but  as  being  for 
the  present  one  all  adjuncts  of  a 
title  that  has  lapsed.  Without  needing 
to  cite  direct  verbal  authority  for  this 
doctrine,  so  much,  at  the  least,  we  may 
presume  from  the  initial  acts  of  sove- 
reignty which  his  plan  supposes ;  viz. 
the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  and  the 
convoking  of  a  Parliament.  For,  with 
respect  to  neither  of  these  has  he  ever 
held  out  a  hope  that  it  could  be  ex- 
torted from  the  British  Government, 
but  has  relied  for  both  upon  the  open 
rebellion  of  his  conn tr;^ men.  Now, 
what  else  are  all  such  measures,  whe- 
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ther  acted  on  or  recommended  by  pub* 
lie  counsels,  than  deliberate  attempts 
against  the  "  honour  and  dignity  of 
the  crown/'  so  painfully  set  forth  m 
all  statutes  describing  treasonable  acts? 
whilst,  in  another  form  of  treason^ 
viz.  the  attempt  to  alienate  the  affec- 
tions of  the  people  from  their  govern- 
ment, Mo^  is  surely  not  defeated  in  the 
meaning  of  the  law,  by  a  few  sent!* 
mentalities  addressed  to  the  queen  as 
a  young  woman.  The  queen,  as  a 
constitutional  sovereign,  acting  with 
her  Council  and  by  her  Ministers,  is 
struck  at  by  almost  every  one  of  these 
enunciations  which  he  has  circulated 
against  the  existing  laws  or  policy, 
operating  (as  he  would  have  the  Irish 
believe)  so  iniquitously  for  them. 

Legally  suppose  it  possible  for  the 
Ministers  to  plead  some  technical  bill 
of  exceptions  on  behalf  of  Mr  O* Con- 
pell  :  morally — either  as  regards  his 
intentions,  which  surely  may  be  war- 
rantably  gathered  from  his  public  life 
and  from  his  words ;  or  as  regards 
his  effects  upon  the  temper  t>f  his 
humbler  countrymen — it  is  impossible 
for  them  to  deny  his  twelve  years* 
criminal  practice  as  a  mover  of  sedi- 
tion. Bat  something  worse  than  sedi- 
tion is  involved  in  the  agitation  for 
Repeal.  To  the  estimate  of  a  faith- 
ful minister,  it  is  not  conceivable  that 
a  more  dangerous  form  of  treason  can 
exist  than  that  which  seeks  to  strip 
the  crown  of  its  ancient  inheritance, 
through  the  passions  of  an  excitable 
nation.  Yet  this  man,  and  in  relation 
to  this  very  act  of  diminishing  or 
maiming  the  crown,  did  Lord  John 
Russell,  her  Majesty's  confidential 
adviser,  not  merely  claim  by  conrte. 
ous  forms  of  speech  as  his  private 
friend,  but  deliberately  went  the 
length  of  saying,  that  he  knew  of  no 
good  reason  calling  upon  him  to  make 
public  profession  wl^ther  lie  himself 
were  or  were  not  a  Repealer ;  wheUier, 
in  fact,  to  an  enterprize  confessedly 
seditions  in  the  first  step,  and  moving 
to  rebellion  in  the  second,  a  public 
servant^  specially  charged  with  the 
inspectorship  of  all  things  relating 
to  her  Mfljesty's  peace,  might  not, 
from  his  place  in  Parliament,  de- 
clare himself  as  an  accomplice.  Forty 
years  ago,  Mr  Arthur  O'Connor  was 
denonnoed  as  a  traitor,  officially;  a 
price  was  set  upon  his  bead ;  and  if, 
in  after  times,  a  government  rendered 
gentle  by  the  conscionsneis  of  over* 
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whelming  strength,  (in  his  case,  we 
may  add,  by  lapse  of  time,}  extended 
forgiveness  to  his  ineffectual  guilt, 
suffering  him  even  to  sell  his  foneited 
property — that  did  not  alter  the  nature 
of  his  offence.  Now  in  what  point, 
we  ask,  did  Mr  O'Connor  differ  froni 
his  more  canning  successor,  unless  in 
the  single  one  that  he  did^  whilst  the 
other  did  not,  rely  avowedly  upon  a 
foreign  and  a  hostile  nation  to  make 
good  the  separation  from  England, 
which  both  equally  contemplated? 
Mr  O'Connell  has  followed  his  model 
even  in  that  circumstance  of  his  plaii 
virtuallyy  and  by  insinuation ;  for  he 
has  dwelt  with  satisfaction  upon  the 
embarrassment  of  the  Britbh  govern- 
ment under  a  French  war,  as  a  favour- 
able state  of  things  for  pressing  the 
plan  of  Irish  separation,  though  in  mere 
prudence  he  has  forborne  to  s^  in 
what  particular  way  he  supposes  such 
a  situation  to  operate.  But  allow  him 
the  benefit  of  this  single  difference, 
viz.  that  he  did  not  go  to  Parb  with 
an  express  purpose  of  conciliating  aid 
from  a  hostile  nation — which  differ- 
ence, after  all,  may  be  due  to  the  pa- 
cific relations  then  subsisting  between 
the  British  and  French  governments^— 
unquestionably,  in  all  beside,  the  two 
plans  run  parallel.  **  Yet  surely,"  it 
will  be  urged,  **  Mr  O*  Council  r^ecta 
physical  force,  even  as  an  Irish  de- 
monstration, much  more  as  a  French 
one  on  Irish  behalf."  Nominally  he 
does,  and  for  his  earliest  steps ;  and, 
by  the  ostentation  with  which  he 
presses  upon  the  eye  that  one  article 
of  his  scheme,  it  should  seem  that  he 
places  in  this  point  much  pf  his  reliance 
for  duping  the  public.  But  in  reality 
his  forbearance  applies  only,  like  the 
late  legal  nutigation  of  arrest,  to  the 
mesne  proems,  or  that  intermediate 
state  during  which  the  suit  is  current 
and  in  suspense ;  in  the  catastrophe 
of  the  case,  when  "  execution"  is  to 
follow  up  the  judgment,  the  power  of 
arrest  returns;  and  such,  though natv- 
rally  wiUidrawn  from  the  puUic  eye, 
is  Mr  O'Connell's  catastrophe  of  Irish 
rebellion,  when  approachmg  its  con- 
summation. **  Physical  force*'  is 
strenuously  discountenanced  so  long 
as  it  could  menace  the  whole  scheme 
wiUi  interruption  bv  premature  dis* 
closure.  When  this  fear  is  surmoonted 
by  the  general  and  final  explosion  of 
the  plot,  at  that  moment,  ceasing  lu 
have  any  paiticular  danger  as  a  means 
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of  discovery  to  the  executive  power, 
"  physical  force'*  ceases  to  be  objec- 
tionable. 

Will  it  be  pretended,  that  a  Scots- 
man,  in  the  case  of  his  exciting  the 
population  froni  Edinburgh  to  Inver- 
ness,  for  the  purpose  of  re-assembling 
a  native  parliament,  and  with  the 
avowed  object  of  unsettling  the  pre- 
sent succession  to  the  Scottish  crown ; 
or  au  Englishman,  aeitating  through 
the  great  manufacturing  districts  of 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  for  the 
purpose  of  restoring  a  heptarchy,  or 
of  establishing  a  separate  English 
kingdom  to  the  north  of  Trent,  would 
be  tolerated  for  an  hour  ?  But  sup- 
pose, further,  that  either  of  these  agi- 
tators should  make  it  evident — byper- 
sonally  promising  the  first  turn  in  this 
new  succession  to  tho  reigning  Queen 
of  Great  Britain — that  he  centred  the 
investiture  of  this  kingdom  in  himself; 
■what  words,  or  what  summary  acts  of 
Parliament  could  be  strong  enough 
and  rapid  enough  to  keep  pace  with 
our  sense  of  the  indignity  offered  to 
the  nation?  We  may  all  remem- 
ber that  the  attempt  by  Sir  Charles 
Wolseley  and  others,  to  summon  a 
separate  parliament,  with  a  collateral 
jurisdiction  to  sit  at  Birmingham,  was 
not  only  crushed  at  once  by  the  police, 
but  that  all  the  ringleaders  in  so  inso- 
lent a  mummery  were  brought  to  jus- 
tice. Fine  and  imprisonment  restored 
even  Sir  Charles  to  his  senses.  And 
yet  that  was  a  case  which  must  soon 
have  cured  itself;  since,  without  one 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
the  very  first  attempt  to  execute  any 
of  the  sham  parliament's  acts  would 
have  recoiled  in  mockery  upon  all 
concerned.  But  why?  Simply  be- 
cause this  assembly  was  to  sit  amongst 
a  population  trained  for  centuries  to 
an  experimental  knowledge  of  law. 
Every  second  man  had  acted  in  his 
own  parish  or  village  as  a  subordinate 
officer  in  some  ministerial  capacity  ; 
knew  the  solemnity  of  laws  ;  the 
danger  of  acting  without  authority, 
and  the  childishness  of  any  whicli 
conld,  in  such  a  case,  have  been  put 
forward.  But  how  different  the  po- 
pulation in  the  Catholic  and  populous 
districts  of  Ireland  1  From  the  mar- 
tial and  turbnlent  complexion  of  the 
civil  administration,  conducted  so 
much  more  by  the  government  than 
by  the  local  population,  there  has 
never  been  diffused  through  Ireland 


that  orderly  discipline  in  social  habits 
or  in  the  execution  of  the  laws  which 
prepares  men  for  a  reasonable  obedi- 
ence. Their  obedience  has  always  been 
of  a  feudal  quality ;  an  adherence  to  the 
person,  not  to  the  law.  And  amongst 
such  a  population  it  follows,  that  the 
least  plausible  scheme  of  revolution 
might  be  dangerous ;  and,  if  headed 
by  a  popular  leader  like  Mr  O'Con- 
nell,  would  be  so  to  any  extent  in 
which  an  insurrection  can  be  dan- 
gerous. 

Let  it  not  be  said,  therefore,  in 
apology  for  the  ministers,  when  claim- 
ing a  friendship  with  such  a  man,  that 
the  mere  extravagance  of  his  preten- 
sions make  them  void ;  and  that,  when 
a  private  lawyer  lays  down,  in  the 
newspapers,  a  course  by  which  he  re- 
gulates the  succession  to  a  crown  in 
certain  contingencies,  the  very  trea- 
sonable tendency  of  assumptions  so 
purely  aerial  does  but  the  more  point- 
edly sharpen  the  ridicule,  and  there- 
fore the  harmlessness  of  the  scheme. 
That' might  be  true,  and  still  much 
would  remain  due  to  public  decorum. 
A  person  avowing  treasonable  de- 
signs, if  it  is  but  in  words,  can  be  no 
becoming  friend  for  a  Cabinet  Minis- 
ter. But  we  repeat  that  this  apology 
is  far  from  true.  It  is  not  true  for  Ire- 
land, the  country  concerned.  And  in 
the  most  favourable  statement  it  is 
evident,  that  a  perpetual  commerce 
with  rebellion,  though  ultimately  far 
below  its  object  of  effecting  the  sepa- 
ration of  Ireland,  might  prove  itself 
but. too  effectual  for  the  permanent 
interruption  of  her  tranquillity. 

It  is,  therefore,  something  more 
than  a  gigantic  indecorum,  and  an 
insult  to  her  Majesty,  whose  uncles 
have  been  so  foully  calumniated  by 
Mr  O'Connell,  as  well  as  to  the  Bri- 
tish people,  whom  he  calumniates 
daily*  that  any  minister,  in  his  official 
character,  should  acknowledge  this 
man  for  a  friend.  It  is  even  a  mis- 
prision of  his  offences  against  the  laws 
— give  what  name  we  may  to  those  of- 
fences. '  And  it  would  be  seen  in  that 
light  universally,  were  it  not  from  an 
impression  generally  entertained  that 
Mr  O'Connell  is  not  the  man  seriously 
to  act  upon  his  own  words.  He  talks ; 
but  the  universal  belief  is — that  he  will 
never  move  in  the  direction  of  his  own 
objects.  Words  cost  little ;  evasions 
are  cheap ;  and  to  the  huge  majority 
of  his  ignorant  clients^  who  never  could 
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have  connected  any  hopes  with  the 
vague  idea  of  repeal,  it  never  can  cost 
an  J  serious  disappointment  if  this  chi- 
mera should  be  atiandoned  for  another. 
A  plausible  escape,  it  is  argued,  from 
engagements  wearing  so  little,  at  any 
time,  of  sincere  attraction,  must  be  the 
easiest  of  all  manoeuvres.  We  see,  for 
instance,  that  the  league,  under  his 
auspices,  against  British  manufactures^ 
has  already  gone  to  rest  before  it  is 
lialf*a-year  old.  And  the  public  are 
assuredly  quite  right  as  to  tne  fact*- 
that  eventually  Mr  0*Connell  will 
never  take  one  overt  step  in  the  direc- 
tion of  repeal,  beyond  the  presentation 
of  a  petition  signed  by  many  fabulous 
subscriptions,  setting  forth,  in  words 
as  violent  as  can  be  made  to  square 
with  the  forms  of  Parliament,  the 
very  determined  "prayer"  of  the 
petitioners  to  obtain  "justice,**  or  else 
'« repeal."  To  all  those  prospects 
there  is,  we  admit,  at  least  one  natural 
termination.  A  very  few  years  indeed 
must  see  the  end  of  Mr  0*Conneli*8 
political  career.  He  is  already  an  old 
man  as  regards  the  possibility  of  much 
exertion.  There  is  no  insurance  office 
in  the  kingdom  that  would  risk  any 
thing  on  a  speculation  going  beyond 
three  years  more  of  serviceablo  life. 
We  speak  of  life  public,  political,  and 
intriguing.  And  a  succession  in  his 
peculiar  field  is  impossible.  BeMdes 
the  same  natural  talent  for  malice  and 
contumelious  personality,  the  succes- 
sor must  be  able  to  command  the  same 
motive  for  exertion,  viz.  the  same  an- 
nual **  rent,"  *  drawn  (for  else  it  never 
could  be  drawn)  under  priestly  influ- 
ence from  the  pockets  of  the  peasantry. 
But  the  coincidence  in  any  single  man 
of  the  same  original  qualifications, 
with  the  same  singular  good  fortune. 
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and  the  same  posiUon  with  regard  to 
the  parties  ^concerned,  would  not  be 
likely  to  recur  for  centuries. 

Now,  why  is  it  that  we  have 
drawn  the  reader*s  attention  to  this 
notorious  person  ?  It  is  for  the  sake 
of  a  cogent  inference,  involved  in 
his  connexion  with  the  present  go- 
vernment, for  estimating  the  danger 
of  that  ver^  government.  And  the 
value  of  this  argument  is  much  ob- 
scured by  circumstances,  until  they 
are  drawn  out  and  explained.  Sup- 
pose the  case  that  any  great  delinquent, 
that  an  absolute  felon,  were  not  only 
screened  from  the  regular  conse* 
quences  of  his  offences,  but  were  even 
upheld  in  a  show  of  public  credit,  by 
powerful  official  protectors,  there 
would  arise  the  following  anomalous 
condition  of  public  feeling.  On  the 
one  hand,  no  man  of  principle  con- 
nected with  the  press  would  practise 
so  far  upon  their  own  consciences  as 
to  speak  with  gentleness  of  such  a 
man  s  acts.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  would  as  little  condescend  to  the 
habit  of  continually  reproaching  him. 
For  not  only  does  any  long  tenor  of 
ineffectual  vituperation  degrade  him 
who  utters  it,  but  uniformly  it  is  found 
that  abuse  pointed  against  ono  who 
makes  no  answer,  reacts  powerfully  in 
his  favour.  It  is  like  censure  directed 
against  the  absent,  or  explosions  of 
angrv  feeling  behind  a  uan*s  back, 
which  confers  what  is  often  an  un- 
merited benefit  upon  the  object.  The 
censure  may  be  just ;  and  yet,  becauf  o 
applied  to  one  who  cannot  answer,  it 
is  received  for  slander.  The  anger 
may  be  reasonable ;  and  yet,  because 
it  is  vented  against  the  defenceless,  it 
sounds  like  malice.  The  guiltiest  ob- 
ject  of  such  assaults  often  benefits  the 


*  "  Rent  j^'^Mr  O^Connell  hu  always  pleaded,  in  justificatiOD  of  this  rent,  tbo 
general  allegaiion  that  he  quitted,  for  the  patriotic  service  of  Ireland,  a  profession 
notoriously  lucrative  to  himself.  Now,  the  general  fact,  wo  believe,  is  not  open  to 
doubt — that  he  did  deriTo  an  ample  income  from  his  profession.  But  that  seems 
scarcely  to  meet  all  the  special  considerations  which  would  arise  to  a  man  of  honour. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  a  professional  income  is  often  known  to  decline  very  suddenly. 
Then,  secondly,  to  colour  this  extraction  of  shillings  from  absolute  paupers,  it  ought 
to  be  shown  that  some  parity  exists  between  the  professional  income  surrendered 
and  the  mendicant  income  substituted.  Thirdly,  that  some  value,  present  or  rever- 
sionary, has  been  given  to  the  contributors  for  a  ten  years*  subscription.  Fourthly, 
even  after  all  this  shall  have  been  satisfactorily  explained,  and  the  accounts  "  balanced," 
it  will  remain  a  very  obvious  duty  for  Mr  0*ConneH  to  abandon  all  pretensions  to  a 
mts«ion  of  patriotism.  He  contends  that  he  has  a  right  to  send  in  hb  **  little  account" 
for  patriotism  furnished.  Be  it  so  :  but  Tell  himself  must  resign  his  name  of  ^  patriot," 
)f  it  could  be  shown  that  he  Icried  a  per*centage  on  his  patriotism. 
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most  by  their  silent  reaction.  And 
from  the  mere  policy  of  silence  on  his 
part — which>  to  say  the  tmtb,  in  a  con- 
test with  a  press  so  widely  diffused  as 
ours,  is  rather  his  necessity  than  his 
choice  —  such  an  offender  draws  ah 
appearance  of  magnanimous  forbear- 
ance, to  which,  in  reality,  he  has  no 
sort  of  title.  Under  a  proper  sense  of 
this  dilemma — on  the  one  hand  refusing 
to  sacrifice  important  truth,  on  the 
other,  equally  reluctant  to  invest  a 
public  criminal  with  a  Ailse  show  of 
high-minded  forbearance — many  of  the 
ablest  contributors  to  our  political 
literature  haye  felt  it  their  best  policy 
to  observe  a  deep  silence  on  all  that 
regards  Mr  0*  Connell.  If  they  broke 
this  silence  at  all,  it  was  felt  that,  to 
be  adequate,  to  be  commensurate,  their 
language  must  assume  that  depth  of 
moral  Indignation  which  is  almost 
ridiculous  unless  followed  and  sustain- 
ed  by  acts.  A  censor  was  not  so  much 
needed  as  a  constable.  And  to  point 
the  national  indignation,  unless  where 
some  effect  was  given  to  that  indigna- 
tion, seemed  sure  to  terminate  in 
merely  placing  themselves  amongst 
that  pursuing  retinue  of  barliers  and 
snarlers  which  forms  the  equipage  of 
all  public  men,  the  good  and  the  bad, 
the  sound  and  the  spurious  alike— an 
equipage  in  which  no  distinction  is 
made  between  those  who  pursue  a  true 
instinct  of  moral  indignation,  and 
those  who  gratify  a  private  malice. 

Under  this  remarliable  condition  of 
apparent  neutrality  or  indifference  in 
the  temper  of  the  press  with  regard  to 
Mr  O'Cfonnell,  a  great  delusion  has 
arisen  upon  the  moral  estimate  of  his 
agitation.  It  is  a  delusion  which  will 
alwavs  exist  where,  from  any  cause,  a 
criminal  cognizance  is  Intercepted  in 
its  regular  movement  toirards  any 
flagrant  agent  or  agency.  Where  go« 
vemment,  for  any  reason,  slights  its 
duties  of  animadversion,  what  remains 
in  the  way  of  punishment  belongs  to 
the  press :  but  this  is  at  once  so  far 
below  the  merits  of  a  national  crime, 
and,  for  the  reasons  we  have  mentioned, 
it  is  a  punishment  so  likely  to  react 
injuriously  i)pon  those  who  consti- 
tute ttomibelvei^  the  interpreters  of 
public  Indignation  —  an  occasion  so 
plausibto  k  thus  r^^se^i  fpr  repr^ent- 
mg  one  individual  as  the  object  of 
a  pecfectttion  among  numbers,  that 
mere  self-respect  withdraws  every  n^an 
from  such  an  invidious  office.    The 
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government  having  retreated  from  the 
duty  of  chastising  the  offender,  and 
even  from  the  more  clamorous  duty 
of  arresting  the  offence,  no  vicari- 
ous party  can  assume  its  functions 
with  effect.  And  hence  it  is,  that 
whilst  a  boiling  indignation  does 
really  possess  the  public  feelings 
in  regard  to  this  national  outrage  of 
attempting  a  separation  between  great 
organic  members  of  the  empire,  and 
while  the  public  auger  settles  upon 
every  mode  of  participation  in  the 
wrongs,  or  in  the  profits,  of  such  an 
attempt ;  yet  from  the  peculiar  advan- 
tages which  an  individual  will  always 
reap  from  the  generosity  of  the  spec- 
tators in  a  contest  with  numbers,  the 
whole  atmosphere  of  public  sentiment, 
though  really  charged  with  thunder, 
has  seemed,  from  the  passive  demean- 
our of  the  press,  tranquil  and  qui- 
escent. 

Such  having  been  the  disturbing 
forces  at  work  in  misleading  ns  all  as 
to  the  latent  sense  of  the  public  mind, 
with  regard  to  this  unexampled  career 
of  sedition,  it  becomes  necessary  for 
the  amending  our  estimate  of  Mr 
O*  Connell,  which  is  necessary  to  an 
amended  estimate  of  his  power  over 
the  Government,  that  we  should  carry 
along  with  us  these  four  considera- 
tions : — 

1.  That  his  power  over  the  Go- 
vernment  exists  in  defiance  of  that 

Smeral  horror,  lurking  throughont 
e  public  mind,  which  in  this  coun- 
try is  sure  to  accompany  a  systematic 
course  of  sedition,  and  a  very  elaborate 
abuse  of  local  influence.  To  the  public, 
this  horror  has  been  somewhat  broken 
by  that  impunity  which  has  been  per- 
ceived to  follow  all  Mr  OXonnelPs 
acts,  and  by  that  consequent  indecisive 
tone  of  the  press,  which  we  have  ac- 
counted for.  But  this  could  not  apply 
to  the  Government:  it  is  impossible 
that  the  present  administration  can  be 
cheated  or  propitiated  by  an  impunity 
which  tiiey  have  themselves  created. 
They  undoubtedly  see,  if  the  public 
do  not,  the  full  enormity  of  the  sedi- 
tion ;  and  yet,  in  defiance  of  that,  they 
acknowledge  his  power,  as  if  it  were 
a  right,  over  themselves. 

2.  This  power  exists  in  defiance  of 
the  most  solemn  record,  emanating 
ifrom  themselves,  in  denunciation  of 
its  character  and  its  application,  that 
can  ever  have  visited  the  deliquencies 
of  a  private  individual  holding  no  of- 
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fleial  Btadon.  It  is  almMt  forgotton  i 
bat  the  montl  valae  of  tliB  fact  re- 
muDs,  that  a  Ministry— which  was  but 
a  Taried  combination  from  the  very 
same  Whig  party,  and  in  part  com* 
posed  of  the  same  identical  persons  as 
that  which  we  now  see  in  office — abso- 
lutely placed  this  Mr  0*Cenoell  at  the 
bar  of  Burope,  almost  threw  him  as 
an  outcast  from  the  pale  of  civili* 
xation,  by  introducing  into  the  body 
of  a  state  paper,  so  solemu  as  a  kings 
speech,  au  indignant  reference  to  his 
Irish  agitation,  though  at  that  time 
less  criminal  than  of  late*   For, 

8.  Although  the  mere  project  of  a 
repeal — that  is,  merely  the  revocation 
of  the  union  between  England  and 
Ireland — would  not  of  itself  imply  any 
seditious  attempt,  so  long  as  it  should 
be  pursued  through  regular  parliamen- 
tary avenues,  it  might,  however,  be- 
come so — and  hca  become  so-^through 
the  quality  of  the  agitation  which  ac- 
companies it — ^through  the  prejudices, 
the  passions,  aud  the  ignorance  put  in 
motion  for  its  support— through  the 
vindictive  hopes  associated  with  its 
prosecution,  and  the  guilty  anticipa- 
tions suggested  from  its  final  success. 
Besides  all  which  indications  of  his 
real  purposes,  the  ministers  caunot 
fail  to  be  aware  that  Mr  0*Connell 
has  not  attempted  to  rely  upon  any 
parliamentary  movement  for  carrying 
forward  the  cause  of  Irish  separation ; 
and  that,  in  more  instances  than  one, 
when  laying  down  the  future  course  of 
legislation  for  Ireland  under  a  domes- 
tic senate,  he  has  reserved  the  func- 
tions of  a  Warwick,  or  king- maker, 
for  some  person — ^no  matter  whom — 
but  assuredly  a  subject  of  the  Bridsh 
crown;  and  thus  evidently  has  contem- 
plated, if  it  were  even  contended  in  a 
fantastic  or  impracticable  case,  an  Irish 
policy,  in  direct  breach  of  his  alle- 
giance.   Biit, 

«4.  As  to  aU  such  pleas  of  visionari- 
ness  and  impracticability,  bjr  wav  of 
defeating  the  criminal  liaoility  or  the 
Irish  separation  schemes—pleas,  how- 
ever, vniich  did  not  avail  to  shelter 
Sir  Charles  Wolseley's  Birmingham 
Parliament— -there  Is  a  most  import- 
ant distinction  to  be  taken,  which  we 
fancy  would  not  be  very  long  in  re- 
vealing itself  even  to  the  present  Go- 
vernment, and  in  a  shape  of  dea^y 
anxiety,  if  it  could  be  imagined  that 
their  official  life  was  likely  tb  endure. 
The  distinction  is  this  \  hjthertd  Mr 
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Q' Connellys  agitation  has  operate4 
upon  Ireland  pacific ;  upon  Ireland  as 
one  member  of  Christendom  in  a  state 
of  profound  repose.  But  imagine  tb» 
scene  of  this  agitation  transferred  to 
Ireland  belligerent  Imagine  the 
whole  of  Europe  to  be  rocking  with 
tliose  convulsions  of  war^  which  at 
this  moment  seems  but  too  prpbable. 
In  such  a  ease,  he  who  has  been  most 
amused  with  Mr  0*Connell*6  Irish 
Barataria,  with  his  moonshine  dynas- 
ties, and  his  make-believe  senatef^ 
will  look  grim  indeed  at  the  new 
possibilities  of  mischief  which  would 
then  dawn  upon  his  turbulent  mind. 
It  is  certain  that  this  whole  question 
of  O'ConnelHsm — ^by  which  we  mean 
the  spirit  of  incendiarism  applied  to  a 
redundant  and  a  popish  population, 
organized  as  that  population  is  in  Ire- 
land by  a  collusive  priesthood — has 
been  too  eiduslvely  considered  with  a 
view  to  a  state  of  p<?ace.  In  a  state 
of  war  it  would  alter  its  whole  eharae- 
ter— its  perils,  its  opportunities ;  and, 
unhappily  for  the  coming  generation, 
a  state  of  war  it  is  which  seems  too 
gloomily  impending  oveir  the  next 
succession  of  years. 

Now,  if  under  these  four  arguments 
for  looking  askance  at  Mr  O*  Cou- 
ncil, and  for  rejecting  his  eo-opera- 
tion,  it  has  notwithstanding  happened, 
that  our  present  administration  recogni- 
zes his  control  almost  as  a  legitimate 
influence,  and  that  recentiy  one  of  the 
most  honest  among  them,  if  not  the 
'  most  wary,  has  professed  to  see  no 
reason  whatever  for  abjuring  the  most 
seditious  of  Mr  O'CoUnellV  projects, 
we  must  perceive  at  once  a  strength 
in  the  domination  exercisod  over  the 
present  Cabinet,  which  compels  us  to 
anticipate  from  lAem,  as  acts  of  sub- 
mission, whatever  measures  we  have 
any  good  reason  to  anticipate  from 
Mr  O'Connell,  as  acts  of  his  peculiar 
policy. 

What  sort  of  acts  those  are»  in  what 
direction  travelling,  and  to  what 
excess  in  that  direction,  we  shall  next 
see  in  the  pending  bill  ef  Ibrd  Mor- 
peth for  reconstructing  the  Irish  elec- 
toral franchise.  For  Mr  O^Connell's 
it  b,  and  must  he  considered  ki  a  sense 
more  peculiar  and  emphatic  than  any 
other  which  has  been  brougllt  forward 
in  our  days.  This  was  marked  for 
the  second  phenomenon  of  that  cri^ 
which  cipls  back  the  Conservatites  to 
power ;  for  h  ^tabHshes  tt  once  the 
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prodigions  inflttonee  which  Mr  O*  Con* 
neU  ezerciaes  ia  the  Cabinet^  and  ex- 
emplifies the  purposes  to  which  that 
influence  will  be  applied. 

IL  Of  this  electoral  innoTation»  we 
need  no  examination  whatever.  We 
foeUeve  that  there  is  no  man  conver- 
sant with  politics^  let  his  party  feel- 
ings be  what  they  may,  who  wUl  dis- 
pute the  tendency  of  a  low  electoral 
qualification  to  throw  all  power,  by  a 
short  process*  into  the  hands  of  the  de- 
mocracy. This  object  may  happen 
to  meet  his  views :  but  the  fact  be  will 
not  deny.  For  ourselves,  who  look 
upon  the  root  of  all  onr  British  gran- 
deur as  lying  in  the  exquisite  inter- 
dependency  of  our  aristocratic  and 
democratic  influences,  we  naturally 
view  every  measure  which  would  de- 
stroy the  equilibrium  of  these  forces, 
as  ruinous  to  our  constitution.  We 
go  further.  We  hold  that,  although 
tbere  are  many  changes  which  would 
tend  towards  constitutional  ruin,  there 
is  but  one  which  would  instanUy  and 
certainly  accomplish  that  end  by  ef- 
fecting an  entire  revolution  in  our 
social  condition,  whilst  it  would  leave 
behind  no  openings  for  restoration. 
The  Ballot  would  be  trivial  by  com- 
parison for  any  searching  evil  that  it 
could  effect.  The  results  of  Lord 
Morpeth*s  bill  would  soon  take  this 
shape.  All  Irish  estates  would  be 
thrown  into  £5  tenements.  Even 
if  there  were  any  truth  in  the  allega* 
tiooi  that  a  rating  of  £5,  when  indicat- 
ing the  liability  to  poor  rates,  would 
imply  a  much  higher  (for  instance  a 
double)  bona  fide  value,  aU  that  might 
be  true,  and  yet  terminate  in  admitting 
a  most  improper  order  of  men  to  the 
privilege  of  voting.  In  Ireland,  a 
mere  potato-ground  notoriously  yields 
an  excessive  rent.  No  matter  in  what 
spirit  they  received  this  privilege,  or 
in  what  temper  they  exercised  it  at 
starting,  very  soon  the  L.5  electors, 
numerically  the  most  important  body 
of  electors  in  the  empire,  would  make 
the  fatal  discovery  that  in  their  hands 
lay  the  electoral  power  for  Ireland. 
No  man  pretends  to  doubt  that  the 
same  low  qualification  would  soon 
extend  contagiously  to  Scotiand  and 
England.  Within  three  vears  the 
House  of  Commons  would  be  sub- 
stantially elected  by  the  very  lowest 
class  of  voters.  The  composition  of 
the  House  would  fall,  irreversibly  and 
uniformly,  into  the  hands  of  the  most 
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democratic  amongst  the  democraUe 
voters.  From  that  hour,  farewell  to 
the  laws  and  to  the  policy  which  have 
raised  England  to  grandeur!  Laws 
and  policy  alike  would  be  shaped  to 
meet  objects  exclusively  democratic. 
It  is  true  that  at  present  the  respeeta* 
ble  freemen  of  great  towns,  petty 
tradesmen,  artizans,  &c.,  often  vote 
so  as  to  strengthen  the  Conservative 
policy.  But  that  happens  because 
their  strength  b  interveined  and  divid- 
ed by  a  different  quality  of  strength 
from  higher  classes ;  and  still  more 
frequently,  because  amongst  the  candi- 
dates there  are  rarely  to  be  fonnd  any 
who  can  have  a  motive  for  adapting 
themselves  to  politics  exclasively  de- 
mocratic. But  such  candidates  wiU 
arise  plentifully  when  there  is  a  body 
of  electors  sufficiently  enlaxiged  to  en- 
courage them.  And  the  very  men, 
the  grave  and  thoughtful  amongst  the 
plebeian  electors,  whose  votes  would 
have  taken  a  conservative  direction 
where  there  was  no  adequate  distrac- 
tion, towards  any  other,  will  find  a 
new  temptation  arbing  with  these  new 
possibilities  of  impressing  upon  the 
legislation  of  the  land  a  bias  towards 
a  separate  interest  of  their  own.  A 
respectable  artizan,  a  Liverpool  ship- 
wright, for  instance,  is  often  carried 
at  present,  by  his  general  sentiment  of 
esteem  for  the  class  of  capitalists 
under  whom  he  earns  his  livelihood, 
to  vote  for  the  candidate  whom  they 
are  known  to  favour ;  for  at  present 
he  would  do  himself  no  service  by 
running  counter  to  their  wishes.  But 
the  case  will  be  changed  altogether, 
when  a  new  interest  purely  and  ex- 
clusively democratic  is  created  by  a 
vast  multiplication  of  votes  in  the  one 
extreme  class  of  petty  proprietors. 
The  opposition  to  the  masters  for 
whom  they  work,  will  now  no  longer 
appear  vexatious.  Led  to  believe 
that  they  have  an  interest  se- 
parate and  peculiar,  finding  them- 
selves at  length  invested  with  the 
power  of  giving  effect  to  this  separate 
interest,  they  will  not  be  liable  to 
blame  for  combining  where  combina- 
tion b  both  lawful  and  promising. 
Meantime  the  final  consequences  will 
be  ruinous.  There  are  no  measures 
calculated  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of 
the  lowest  classes,  any  more  than  for 
the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  high  no- 
bility,  which  will  not  soon  show  them- 
selves ruinous  to  the  general  welfare. 
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The  aristocracy  are  too  much  eD« 
lightened  by  education  and  general 
interconrsCf  to  be  duped  by  any  nar- 
row views  on  such  a  question.  Not 
BO  with  the  poorest  order  of  proprie- 
tors* Of  the  extreme  short-sighted* 
ness  amongst  those  who  have  little 
property  l^yond  their  streagth  and 
skillf  there  cannot  be  a  more  common 
nor  a  more  flagrant  illustration  than 
what  takes  place  continually  in  the 
cases  of  <tnrns-out/  or  'strikes,*  as 
they  are  called^  with  a  view  to  higher 
wages.  Governed  apparently  by  an 
instinct,  as  thoughtless  and  unreflect- 
ing as  that  which  attracts  vultures  to 
carrion,  we  see  thousands  of  workmen 
blindly  tying  themselves  down  to  a 
rigorous  system  of  mutual  engage- 
ments, whilst  their  own  combination 
is  silently  provoking  those  very  coun- 
teracting measures  which  terminate 
often  in  the  ruin  of  the  combiners. 
Many  improvements  by  which  ma- 
chinery has  been  substituted  for 
human  labour,  were  first  suggested 
by  these  ill-omened  'strikes.*  At 
this  moment,  a  large  body  of  colliers 
in  Lancashire  are  running  madly 
into  measures  of  vexatious  opposition, 
which,  as  every  body  is  aware  except 
themselves,  will  be  met  by  corre- 
sponding measures  having  the  effect  of 
excluding  them  for  ever  from  the  col- 
lieries: and  it  is  not  denied  that  these 
collieries  were  paying  good  wages. 
How  is  it  possible  to  suppose  men 
capable  of  an  enlightened  foresight 
with  regard  to  the  remote  concerns  of 
a  nation,  who  have  too  little  to  pro- 
tect their  own  interest  in  what  is  most 
palpable  and  proximate?  Univer- 
sally it  may  be  said  of  any  pauper 
class,  that  they  want  the  very  faculty 
of  vision  for  a  remote  object  as  com- 
pared with  one  that  is  close  at  hand. 
The  capacity  of  sacrificing  the  present 
to  the  future,  is  a  feature  of  the 
prudential  understanding  utterly  un- 
known to  them.  Those  who  live 
from  hand  to  mouth,  reason  from 
band  to  mouth.  It  is  no  blame  to 
them,  but  the  mere  law  derived  from 
their  situation,  that  they  cannot  ex- 
pand their  calculations  beyond  the 
scale  of  their  own  necessities.  Unless 
powerfully  controlled  and  overbalan- 
ced by  the  influences  of  property,  it  is 
certain  that  the  class  of  voters  intro- 
duced by  lord  Morpetb*s  bill  would 
prostrate  the  grandeur  of  this  coun- 
try within  ten  years.   But,  in  reality, 
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such  a  class  of  voters  would  take  a 
more  instant  and  decisive  course  to- 
wards that  consummation.  For  it  la 
certain  that,  in  any  case  where  the 
electoral' influence  of  a  pauper  class 
should  succeed  in  obtaining  an  undis- 
puted command  of  the  legislative 
body,  they  would  refuse  to  undertake 
any  war ;  and  by  making  this  refusal 
known  to  the  whole  world,  thoy  would 
invite  insult  and  wrong  from  every 
quarter  where  a  rival  interest  could 
be  found. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should 
follow  out  the  consequences  of  this 
Irish  revolution  into  all  their  extro- 
mities.  Its  operation  upon  war,  and 
generally  upon  our  relations  to  foreign 
powers,  would  be  only  a  single  phasis 
of  the  multiform  ruin  which  it  must 
work.  Indeed,  why  should  we  spend 
words  upon  a  case  lying  within  these 
broad  limits  ?  Britain  has  expanded 
through  many  centuries  under  a  cer< 
tain  known  political  system:  that 
system  it  is  Lord  Morpeth*s  proposal 
utterly  to  abolish  in  one  fatal  hour. 
Revolutions  are  infinitely  varied  in 
apparent  magnitude  and  in  virtual 
magnitude.  Some,  which  seem  to 
menace  us  the  most,  are  turned  aside 
and  oftentimes  defeated  in  their  nearer 
approach.  Some  are  disarmed  by  their 
own  practical  working.  But  others 
there  are,  which,  seeming  at  first  a 
little  cloud  not  bigger  than  a  man*s 
hand,  rapidly  expand,  and  overcast  the 
whole  vault  of  the  sky  overhead. 
Lord  John  Russell  it  was  who  said 
that  Great  Britain  could  not  support 
the  shock  of  an  annual  revolution. 
But  how  much  less  can  she  support 
the  shock  of  that  revolution  which 
would  in  one  year  invert,  literally 
throw  into  an  inverted  action,  a  power 
that  has  through  eight  centuries  been 
the  basis  of  her  social  activity !  Hither- 
to it  has  been  the  necessity  of  indi- 
gence as  indigence  to  exist  without 
political  power.  But  because  poverty 
was  thus  depressed,  did  it  follow  that 
the  poor  were  depressed  ?  Not  at  all. 
To  the  poor  man  was  laid  open,  as 
to  the  rich  man,  an  avenue  to  every 
mode  'of  power ;  only  he  was  made 
sensible  that  he  could  not  travel  far 
through  these  avenues  as  a  poor  man; 
Thus  hope  and  every  motive  to  exer- 
tion were  dififused  like  light  through 
every  gradation  of  life ;  the  cottage  and 
the  palace  were  reached  alike  by  their 
cheerful  influence ;  whilst  power  was 
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still  placed  in  iU  proper  centres,  and  re* 
posed  upon  its  only  endurable  basis  of 
property.  A  man  need  only  look  into 
the  Oceana  of  Harrington,  long  since 
acknowledged  as  the  wisest  Of  all  po- 
litical philosophers^  to  be  satisfied  that 
the  very  primal  law  of  social  iostitu- 
tions  is — the  gravitation  of  power  to 
property.  This  is  the  groat  central 
force  by  which  all  things  are  kept  in 
their  places;  and,  as  Harrington 
shows,  if  your  very  object  were  to  sow 
the  seeds  of  civil  war  and  eternal  dis- 
sensions in  a  state,  you  could  in  no 
way  better  ensure  that  object  than  by 
placing  the  power  in  one  foous,  the 
property  in  another ;  by  granting,  in 
short,  to  the  property  of  the  country 
no  regular  organ  for  giving  expression 
to  its  influence.  For,  as  power  does 
and  mnst  follow  property,  the  only 
result  of  denying  to  it  a  large  regular 
action  upon  public  affairs  is,  to  force 
it  upon  opening  irregular  modes  of 
action  for  itself.  Harrington,  contem- 
porary with  Cromwell,  naturally  saw 
in  the  landed  or  real  property  of  the 
country,  the  only  apparent  wealth  of 
any  magnitude  and  stability.    Colonial 

Property  had  not  yet  commenced ;  for 
amaica,  our  first  colony  in  the  sense 
of  an  aid  to  the  national  funds,  was 
not  conquered  until  a  year  or  two 
after  the  first  outline  of  the  Oceana 
was  written.  Manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial industry  were  in  their  earliest 
infancy.  Even  in  the  following  reign 
of  Charles  II.,  they  were  but  putting 
forth  feeble  and  elementary  energies. 
Harrington  was  therefore  rigorously 
right  as  regarded  the  country  of  his 
own  times,  in  making  the  political 
power  coincident  and  co-extensive 
with  the  territorial  wealth.  All 
other  wealth  was  fluxionary,  liable 
to  endless  subdivision  or  disper- 
sion, and  not  embodied  at  that 
time  in  any  stable  class.  Suffer  the 
power  of  any  country  to  settle  into 
any  other  capital  centre  than  the 
steady  and  solid  property  of  that 
country,  and  you  prepare  a  broad 
necessity  for  two  results — first,  ifor  a 
violent  and  capricious  foreign  policy ; 
secondly,  for  intestine  feuds.    Talent, 
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for  instance,  so  long  as  it  moves  un- 
der a  far  wider  and  graver  control 
from  influences  of  property,  may  have 
a  legitimate  opening  provided  for  it: 
provided  the  proportions  of  its  range 
are  made  suboniinate  to  the  other 
elements  of  power,  it  is  not  amiss  that 
some  such  means  of  emerging  and 
displaying  itself  .should  exist,  as  in 
former  times  brought  forward  the 
two  Pitts,  father  and  son,  and  Ed- 
mund Burke,  into  Parliament.  But 
if  talent  is  now  recognized  as  the  legi- 
timate fountain  of  power,  as  we  have 
seen  for  the  last  ten  years  in  France, 
where  clever  editors  of  smart  poli- 
tical journals  have  been  summoned 
away,  with  all  their  party  violence, 
and  their  craving  for  effect,  and  their 
preposterous  love  of  novelty,  to  the 
President's  seat  at  the  council  board, 
or  to  the  Foreign  Secretary's  post  of 
conducting  a  difficult  external  policy, 
or  to  the  Ambassador's  function 
of  moderating,  by  his  suaviier  in 
modos  the  for  titer  in  re  necessities,  as 
they  happen  to  emerge,  of  national 
diplomacy — woe  to  the  people  where 
such  an  error  has  untuned  the  whole 
framework  of  society ;  and  woe  to 
the  neighbours  of  such  a  people,  who 
must  abide  the  hazard  of  all  the  un- 
steady principles  applied  to  foreign 
relations,  which,  in  such  a  case,  will 
have  usurped  the  old  authentic  sanc- 
tions of  territorial  and  hereditary  in- 
fluence. Two  other  vices  of  plan 
might  finish  and  mature  the  unsteadi- 
ness of  such  a  polity  ;  first,  if  the  so- 
lemnizing effects  of  Christianity,  as 
distributed  through  the  great  economy 
of  parishes,  were  in  any  signal  degree 
disturbed ;  secondly,  if  the  law  of  suc- 
cession to  landed  estates  were  such  as 
to  force  them  into  perpetual  decre- 
ments at  every  stage,  so  as  to  ope- 
rate politically,  either  by  continual 
disfranchisement  of  properties,  if  the 
law  fixed  any  minimum  for  the  quali- 
fication of  an  elector,  or  to  multiply 
votes  in  a  ruinous  excess,  if  the  law 
did  not.  Now,  these  vices  also  are 
illustrated  in  the  present  condition  of 
France.*  The  electors  there  are 
falling  as  much  below  the  proper 


*  Condition  of  France. — The  natural  death  of  the  French  system,  in  the  conti- 
nental sabdivision  of  the  landed  estates,  and  what  may  be  considered  its  euthanasy, 
by  comparison  with  the  worse  evils  that  attend  it  at  present,  seems  to  be— -that  the 
small  sections  of  land,  when  degraded  by  freqaent  descents  into  o)ere  useless  frae- 
tioDS,  incapable  of  yielding  a  livelihood,  will  be  bought  up  and  re-combined  into  large 
properties.  But  the  dilemma  in  that  case,  as  to  the  electoral  vote,  will  be  this — either 
these  properties,  being  very  large,  will  absorb  a  number  of  votes  into  the  person  of 
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amouDfty  as  in  IrelaBd»  hv  Lord  Mor- 
peth's fatal  gift»  (if  such  a  gift  had 
any  chance  of  parliamentary  sanction,} 
they  must  far  transcend  it. 

Thus,  in  reality,  if  this  bill  could  be 
earned,  every  curse  that  now  convulses 
France  would  be  soon  transferred  to 
ourselves.  Every  body  is  agreed  that 
it  would-be  madness  to  presume  any 
possibility  of  confining  such  a  measure 
to  Ireland.  The  franchise  must  be 
lowered  within  three  years  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland.  The  reign  of  pro- 
perty  would  be  at  an  end.  The  legi- 
timate' influence  of  property,  conser* 
▼ativo  in  all  directions — conservative 
(by  direct  action  as  well  as  by  indi- 
rect sympathy)  of  all  our  most  valu- 
able institutions— would  perish  for  po- 
litick purposes.  The  reign  of  talent 
would  succeed,  which,  in  sueh  a  field, 
means  little  more  than  the  art  of 
showy  speaking,  and  (worse  even  than 
this)  the  era  of  unprincipled  ambition. 
Many  a  man  who  now  possesses  a 
vote,  and  is  content  to  apply  it  in  a 
way  serviceable  to  the  public,  so  long 
as  no  temptation  arises  powerfully  to 
draw  him  in  another  direcdop,  and  is 
often  obliged  to  apply  it  serviceably 
when  no  desperate  undertaker  of  bad 
purposes  comes  forward  as  a  candi- 
date, will  act  far  otherwise  when  a 
solid  temptation  arises  in  the  shape  of 
a  constituency  largely  increased  by 
men  as  needy  as  himself,  and  when 
the  changing  composition  of  the  House 
of  Commons  opens  a  hopeful  career  to 
needy  adventurers.  He  will  regard 
those  objects  as  no  longer  chimerical, 
as  soon  as  he  finds  himself  strength- 
ened by  a  majority  of  voters  in  the 
same  indigent  section  of  society,  which 
at  present  he  regards  as  equally  un-' 
attainable  and  wicked.  His  opinion 
of  their  wickedness  will  give  way  with 
the  same  facility  before  the  disorgan- 
ising doctHnes  of  the  new  candidates, 
who  will  now  come  forward  in  crowds. 
Multitudes  of  those  who  have  prac- 
tised as  mercenary  orators  on  the 
question  of  slavenr  (not  slave-trade) 
abolition,  repeal  of  the  corn-laws,  kc, 
are  not  to  be  viewed  as  men  that  even 
erroneously  had  any  such  conoientious 
views  as  they  professed.     Generally 


speaking,  they  belong  to  the  needy 
half- educated  race,  who  crowd  into 
great  cities  from  obscure  conditions 
of  society,  are  troubled  with  no  em« 
barrassing  principles  upon  any  sub- 
ject, with  no  scruples  of  consolencof 
with  no  accurate  knowledge,  all  of 
which  might  operate  as  drags,  or  re- 
tarding forces  upon  the  disposable  value 
of  their  talent;  but  are  ready  at  an 
hour's  notice  to  undertake  any  career 
t>f  public  agitation  in  behalf  of  any 
possible  opinions.  These  men>  as  lec- 
turers to  open  the  road,  flashy  orators 
to  improve  the  impression,  and  local 
committees  to  countenance  the  public 
objects,  will  soon  give  credit  and 
plausibility  to  parliamentary  schemes, 
such  as  now  could  find  no  support  in 
any  quarter.  Many  a  man  has  been 
drawn,  by  the  contagion  of  sympathy 
with  his  own  class  acting  as  a  mo^ 
into  outrages  of  destruction  or  spolia- 
tion, such  as  he  could  never  have 
contemplated  with  toleration  in  his 
solitary  hours.  And  undoubtedly  we 
are  mistaken,  if  we  rely  upon  that 
mode  of  applying  his  vote,  which 
many  a  poor  man  has  adopted,  when 
at  most  a  party  triumph  was  at  stake, 
for  any  argument  or  inference  as  to 
the  same  man's  conduct  when  he  is 
made  aware  that  a  large  personal 
benefit  would  arise  from  befiriending 
a  revolutionary  proposal .  Not  merely 
the  personal  benefit  would  bias  him, 
but  the  new-born  certainty  of  carry- 
ing that  scheme  in  concert  with  many 
allies,  which  upon  any  present  re- 
sources of  mbchief  would  be  altoge- 
ther visionary.  Amongst  the  earliest 
ruins  which  we  should  see  following 
in  the  train  of  this  great  parliamentary  ^ 
ruin,  [a  ruin  already  in  itself  twofold 
-—ruin  of  the  electoral  body,  and  ruin 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  according 
to  the  just  composition  of  either]  would 
be  the  utter  eztioction  of  the  church, 
as  a  body  having  any  connexion  with 
the  state,  and  the  rapid  decay  of  the 
aristocracy.  The  Protestant  church 
would  go  down  altogether  in  Ireland, 
except  as  a  dissenting  body  barely 
tolerated ;  and  perhaps  nai  tolerated 
in  any  public  sense.  Even  in  £ng« 
land  the  abolition    of  chnreh  rates 


an  indiTidiul,  which,  nnder  another  form,  restores  the  evil  of  an  electoral  bodj  too 
much  diminished ;  or,  being  small,  they  will,  under  the  law  of  inheritance,  rapidly 
come  back  to  the  same  fractional  condition — a  condition  equally  mifayourable  to  the 
moral  economy,  and  to  the  political  iteadiness  of  the  land. 
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would  throw  the  support  of  that 
▼ast  religious  machinerj  which  we 
now  enjoy 9  upon  a  sectiou  of  the 
landholders :  whibt  the  mutilation,  of 
the  establiahment  in  all  her  dignitiee, 
and  the  depression  in  every  way  of  the 
ecclesiastical  interest^  would  f^reatly 
injure  the  church  as  a  profession. 
And  it  is  well  known  that  two  of  the 
most  conspicuous  professions  in  English 
society — viz.  the  army  and  the  churchy 
-»are  both  upheld  in  their  brilliant  ex- 
ternal respectability  by  the  fact»  that 
it  is  not  (as  on  the  Continent)  the 
penniless  who  resort  to  themy  but  those 
who  bring  to  these  professions  a  larger 
capital  than  they  expect  to  receive 
from  them.*— As  to  the  aristocracy, 
the  first  bio  wstrucic  at  its  respectability 
would  be  the  abolition  of  primogeni- 
ture as  a  mode  of  privilege.  That 
gone,  the  order  would  sink.  In  re- 
Sgion  we  should  certainly  never  settle 
into  the  low  condidon  of  France,  where 
by  general  testimony  the  men  of  su- 
perior education  never  are  seen  within 
the  walls  of  a  church.  This  would 
not  happen  with  us,  because  we  have 
always  been  a  much  more  religious 
people  than  the  French ;  but  we  should 
sink  into  the  anarchy  of  American 
sectarianism.  With  respect  to  the 
high  order  of  influences  that  emanate 
from  a  splendid  aristocracy,  these 
would  fade  away ;  and  we  should  lan- 
guish into  a  condition  of  which  it.  is 
hard  to  say  whether  it  is  stigmatized 
worse  when  described  as  French  or  as 
American.  In  neither  country,  at  this 
moment,  is  there  any  class  surviving 
in  whom  by  birth  and  natural  inde- 
pendence, as  well  by  the  noble  senti- 
ment of  ancient  descent,  a  spirit  of 
honour  is  recognised  as  characteristic- 
ally lodged  ;  in  whom  therefore  the 
national  honour  is  supposed  to  burn  as 
a  concentrated  distinction.  At  this 
moment,  whatever  be  the  public 
interest  at  stake,  or  supposed  to  be 
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at  stake,  we  see  no  body  of  men, 
except  occasionally  a  body  df  govern- 
ment officials,  coming  forward  in  the 
provinces  to  address  the  crown.  We 
see  no  gallant  body,  answering  to  the 
<< gentlemen"  of  Great  Britain,  coming 
forward  temperately  to  support  the 
honour  of  their  land ;  but  in  doing  that 
to  check  the  shameful  license  of  low- 
bred Frenchmen  in  offering  insults  to 
pacific  and  unoffending  neighbours. 
If  there  Is  no  class  in  France  who  feel 
themselves  disgraced  by  the  wanton 
and  unprovoked  explosion  of  malice 
to  this  country,  through  the  French 
press  for  the  last  six  months,  then  there 
IS  no  considerable  portion  existing  of 
the  ancient  French  aristocracy.  If 
there  is  a  class  that  have  felt  France 
dishonoured  by  this  ruffian  conduct, 
then  it  is  evident  that  they  have  no 
corporate  union,  no  esprit-de-corps, 
and  no  practical  power  in  the  country. 
In  America  the  same  grievous  defect 
of  a  high-minded  and  distinct  aristo- 
cracy may  be  recognised  in  every  act. 
Wherefore  this  abuse  of  the  British  f 
Wherefore  this  violent  prejudication 
of  every  question  which  arises  between 
us,  before  the  facts  even  are  brought 
to  light  or  circulated  ?  Or  supposing 
(which  we  are  far  from  granting)  that 
a  particular,  minister  or  administration 
had  at  all  overstepped  the  line  of  ra- 
tional patriotic  duty,  wherefore  this 
determination  to  make  the  whole  Bri- 
tish people,  so  thoroughly  quiescent 
as  they  are,  and  so  incapable  of  be- 
coming parties  to  any  wrong  or  oppres- 
sion upon  others,  responsible  for  acts 
of  which  they  do  not  pretend  to  know 
the  very  circumstances  or  motives  ? 
But,  were  there  no  other  case  on  re- 
cord, one  there  is,  which  in  itself,  and 
singly,  exemplifies  the  want  of  an 
aristocracy,  and  the  deep  evil  of  that 
want,  in  the  American  system  of  so- 
ciety :  it  is  that  ever-memorable  case 
of  the  American  navy ;  it  is  the  pos- 


*  With  respect  to  the  army,  Sir  Hussey  Vivian  repeated  (in  the  debate  on  Lord 
Keane*8  pension)  a.fact  sufficiently  notorioas  to  all  who  have  any  relatives  connected 
wiih  that  service;  vix.  that  nine-tenths  of  the  commissioned  officers  give  their  services 
virtnallj  for  nothing.  About  a  score  are  now  raised  to  commissions  fro  on  the  ranks, 
and  therefore  without  purchase.  Those  who  enter  by  purchase,  give  for  their  com- 
missions a  sum  which  would  produce  their  annual  pay  if  simply  lodged  with  an  annuity 
office.  The  clergy,  again,  sink  from  L.600  to  L.10OO  upon  a  university  education.  But 
apart  from  that  sacrifice,  four  out  of  every  five  bring  into  the  church  as  large  incomes 
on  an  average  as  they  find.  Otherwise,  under  modern  prices  and  modern  usages,  they 
could  not  educate  families ;  for  L.290  a-year  is  the  average  sum  which  this  calumniated 
church  allows  to  its  incumbents. 
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sibility  that  a  brave^  and^  except  when 
jealousy  is  eoncernedy  we  must  believe 
a  generous  people^  should  first  seduce 
our  sailors;  fight  us  with  our  own 
children  and  brothers ;  suffer  a  public 
system  of  peijury  to  be  countenanced 
in  their  offices  for  the  sake  of  dena- 
tionalizing these  *men  ;  but  chiefly 
(hear  it,  ancient  chiralry  of  Christen- 
dom I)  should  be  capable,  nationally, 
of  so  base  a  trick  as  that  of  sending 
out  ships  of  the  line»  and  then  for  the 
sake,  Terbally,  of  stealing  a  triumph 
or  evading  a  defeat,  should  name 
them  and  class  them  as  frigates  1  So 
did  not  France,  Spain,  nor  Holland^ 
in  the  bitterest  hours  of  their  mortifi- 
cation— at  skill  confounded,  indomi- 
table courage  made  useless^  and  noble 
blood  running  to  waste  in  their  vain 
conflicts  with  our  naval  supremacy. 
Much  good,  oh  Americans  I  yon  must 
share  with  us  by  inheritance  from  our 
common  British  ancestry  :  much  good, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  you  must  have  learned 
from  us.  But,  assuredly,  you  never 
learned  this  miserable  trickery  from 
loyal-hearted  Britain  ;  for,  if  there  is 
one  form  of  generosity  more  prevalent 
than  another  in  our  island,  it  is  the 
universal  intolerance  exhibited  for  any 
mean  denial  of  merit  in  an  enemy. 

Such  is  the  character  of  evil  now 
laying  wAste  all  ancient  chivalrous 
feeling,  all  magnanimity,  and  some- 
times even  the  decencies  of  truth,  in 
America  and  France.  How  natural, 
therefore,  that  a  fear  should  continu- 
ally reach  the  heart  of  an  English- 
man, lest  any  political  change  may 
have  power  to  blight  that  unrivalled 
model  of  a  high-minded  aristocracy, 
which,  in  his  own  country,  maintains 
the  public  honour  so  unimpaired, 
sending  down  a  manly  spirit  of  truUi 
through  all  classes,  and  banishing 
alike  the  boyish  emptiness  of  gas- 
conade, and  the  brutal  ruffianism  of 
insolence  to  the  absent. ,  Yet,  if  it 
were  possible  that  this  Irish  bill  should 
pass,  it  is  not  our  aristoeracy  merely 
that  we  must  expect  to  see  falling  be- 
fore it.  Greater  blessings  even  than 
that,  and,  in  fact,  in  a  rapid  inverse 
order,  the  whole  succession  of  causes 
to  which  British  grandeur  may  be 
traced,  all  must  unlink,  lose  their 
connexion,  and  perish  separately,  if 
democracy  could  inundate  the  land,  as 
it  must  do,  through  any  measure  so 
levelling  as  Lord  Morpeth*s. 

But  there  lies  the  security  that  the 
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measure  will  not  pabs.  The  conse- 
quences are  too  instant,  the  peril  is 
too  clamorous,  for  that  possibility. 
Hence  the  belief  generally  diffused, 
that  the  Ministry  neither  expect  the 
bill  to  pass,  nor  in  fact  wish  it.  Hence 
also  a  rumour  in  well-informed  quar- 
ters— that  the  bill  has  been  expressly 
provided  with  this  monstrous  revolu* 
tionary  clause,  in  order  to  ensure  its 
not  passing ;  the  secret  purpose  of  the 
bill  being,  it  is  said,  to  break  the  fall 
of  the  present  Cabinet,  by  charging 
that  fall  upon  this  one  particular  Irish 
measure,  rather  than  upon  their  gen- 
eral merits  as  an  administration. 

Whether  this  were  the  original  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  or  not,  most  certain  it 
is  that  this  will  be  its  effect  unless  sig- 
nally modified ;  and  that  either  the 
Ministry  or  the  minbterial  bill  will 
suffer  an  ejection  from  the  House ; 
most  probably  both.  The  chances  are, 
at  any  rate,  multiplied  greatly  for  the 
restoration  of  a  Conservative  cabinet. 
Already,  without  the  bill,  of  Lord 
Morpeth,  it  was  an  event  which  men 
generally  expected,  and  which  the 
whole  current  of  recentelections,  Wal- 
sall, Canterbury,  Monmouthshire,  East 
Surrey,  some  of  these  under  extraoN 
dinary  defect  of  preparations  on  the 
winning  side,  have  successively  pre- 
figured to  men's  hopes.  And  one 
feature  in  this  general  expectation  is 
important,  as  significant  of  a  change 
not  likely  to  be  transient :  it  is  that 
the  current  of  this  expectation  has 
been  setting  strongly  towards  this 
same  direction,  and  steadily,  for  the 
last  two  or  three  years.  The  uni- 
formity and  the  gradual  increase  of 
such  an  anticipation>  distinguish  it 
from  one  of  those  party  rumours  set 
forward  as  a  private  speculation  of 
intrigue.  This  rumour,  on  the  con- 
trary, arises  with  the  public ;  and  is 
ratlier  a  mode  of  summons  gradually 
strengthening  into  a  general  acclama- 
tion, from  the  national  voice  recalling 
a  Conservative  muiistr^  as  indispen- 
sable to  the  public  service,  than  any 
tentative  rumour  from  an  interested 
quarter.  Ten  years  have  passed  since 
the  Reform  frenzy  took  possession  of 
the  public  mind.  Time  hat  been  al- 
lowed for  a  thorough  experiment, both 
as  respects  the  reform  itself,  and  the 
reforming  party.  A  deeper  exposure 
of  error,  or  a  more  thorough  reaction, 
has  not  perhaps  ever  occurred  upon 
the  field  of  politics.      And,  except 
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from  perfiotial  aeeidents,  we  believe 
tbat  there  will  be  small  hope  indeed, 
from  the  complexion  of  their  politiosi 
for  any  re*  combination  of  a  <<  Liberal " 
administration  for  many  years  to 
eome. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  will  assume  the 
supremacy  in  this  Conservative  go^ 
▼emment,  whenever  it  may  be  formed^ 
88  a  matter  of  necessity.  As  in  com- 
petition with  him,  there  is  hardly  a 
choice ;  not  because  there  is  not  the 
greatest  merit  in  other  junior  mem- 
bers of  that  party,  but  because  Sir 
Robert's  experienco  and  public  ser- 
vices have  been  longer  in  the  public 
eye  than  those  of  any  other  Conser- 
vative statesman;  except  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  ;  and  of  him^  though 
possiUy  granted  to  the  prayers  of  the 
whole  nation  for  a  season  of  further 
unparalleled  usefulness  as  a  public 
counsellor,  we  can  hardlv  go  so  far  as 
to  wish  that  he  should  ever  again 
distress  himself  with  the  harassing 
labours  or  the  anxieties  of  official  life. 
Except  for  his  invaluable  opinioni, 
this  great  servant  of  the  nation  is 
viewed  by  every  body  as  now  for  ever 
relieved  from  the  burdens  of  public 
duty. 

Mean  time,  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  it 
IS  said  that  he  no  longer  wishes  for 
ofSce  3  which,  if  it  be  true,  is  not 
extraordinary.  For  the  perverse  ac- 
cidents which  have  combined,  with 
his  own  high  principle,  to  shorten 
his  terms  of  power,  or  wholly  to  inter- 
cept it,  have  been[snch  as  are  probably 
enough  to  produce  the  customary  ef- 
fect of  disappointment  and  of  hope 
deferred,  in  weaning  the  heart  from 
Its  early  enthusiasm ;  concurring  with 
which  natural  impulse8,his  mature  age 
must  now  perhaps  have  diminished 
the  natural  attractions  of  high  place 
and  office  to  a  man  who,  without  the 
benefit  of  such  accessaries,  already  en- 
joys so  much  of  national  consideration 
from  the  mere  authority  of  his  public 
character.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  however, 
is  not  the  man  of  whom  we  ne^d  fear 
that  he  will  allow  much  weight  to  his 
private  tastes,  when  brought  into  coK 
lision  with  the  wishes  of  the  nation. 
He  will  hold  it  a  point  of  duty  to  set 
aside  his  own  fedrngs  under  a  sum- 
mons of  so  grave  a  charaeter.  And 
we  believe  it  to  be  probable  that  he 
will  now  give  his  name  and  the  au- 
thority of  his  counsels  fo  a  longer 
period  of  our  history  than  could  have 


been  antioipaled,  before  the  nation 
had  been  disabused  of  the  Reform 
mania,  and  had  enjoyed  a  searching 
experimental  knowledge  of  <*  Liberal" 
politics. 

It  is,  howevMT,  unfortunate  for  Sir 
Robert's  prospects,  and  it  marks  the 
eontinned  operation  of  that  fatality 
almost  which  has  hitherto  interfered 
with  the  advantageous  display  of  his 
political  system,  that  he  will  be  likely 
to  enter  upon  his  splendid  career.  If 
it  should  commence  just  now,  under 
a  deep  gloom  of  impending  war.  The 
considerate  part  of  the  nation  will 
not,  however,  forget  that  war,  if  it 
must  come,  has  not  been  even  acci- 
dentally connected  with  hi9  poliey  % 
it  must  be  viewed  as  a  legacy  inherit- 
ed from  the  Cabinet  now  existing. 

Yet,  in  mere  candour,  even  that 
Cabinet  must  be  acquitted  of  all  cri- 
minal responsibility  for  the  war,  if 
War  it  must  be,  either  with  France  or 
with  America.  Both  nations  faavd 
behaved  with  a  violence  so  passionatft 
and  effeminate— both  have  kindled  00 
Suddenly  into  a  wrath  so  thoroughly 
disproportioned  wtn  to  their  own 
statements  of  grievance — ^that  reasons 
almost  overpowering  are  now  begin- 
ning to  arise  for  attaching  credit  to 
rumours  floating  in^  public  for  some 
time  back,  that  France  and  America 
have  been  acting  in  collusion  upon  a 
previous  contract  of  hostility  to  this 
country.  The  allegations  of  insult 
from  France,  of  outrage  from  Ame- 
rica, seem  so  utterly  without  founda- 
tion, as  hardly  to  have  been  adopted 
with  decision  and  consistency  by  ei- 
ther government  in  its  remonstrances. 
The  ground  taken  by  each  has  been 
shifted  in  the  course  of  a  very  brief 
negotiation,  and  by  the  American 
government,  in  particular,  ^tfa  re- 
gard to  Mr  M'Lemi's  case;  so  flagrant- 
ly shifted,  as  to  make  the  coherence 
of  the  two  representations  already 
past  all  power  of  reftrleval,  no  matter 
what  explanations  may  be  oflered 
hereafter;  whilst  each  of  the  two, 
apart  from  their  mutual  inconsistency, 
is  separately  inconsistent  with  the  facts 
as  reported  from  Canada. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  vaciUatton 
and  infirmity  of  purpose  as  to  the  pre- 
texts thej  shall  catch  at,tliere  seems  to 
be  no  hesitation  at  all  in  the  practical 
advances  to  the  final  object  of  war. 
The  enormous  augmentation  of  the 
army  from  260,000,  to  very  little  short 
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of  600,000  men^^the  corresponding  aug« 
mentation  of  the  marine — the  Tast 
money  votes  for  extra  services ;— and  as 
much,  perhaps*  as  any  other  sign  in 
value  and  significance — ^the  secret  drill* 
log  of  troops*  pursued  so  energetically* 
aiKl  with  such  mysterious  hurry — aU 
alike  point  to  one  inevitable  conclu- 
aion }  whilst  the  reserve  and  disguise 
kept  up*  are  believed  to  indicate  no 
irresolution,  but  only  the  present  im« 
maturity  of  the  preparations.  Can  it 
be  that  Louis- Philippe  finds  his  chance 
of  preserving  the  French  crown  abso- 
lutely  k>st*  without  this  bribe  of  war 
to  the  rabid  passions  of  liis  people,  and 
adopts  it  therefore  as  a  mere  measure 
of  desperation  ?  If  so,  we  shall  all  tliink 
that  he  would  have  fallen  with  more 
dignity  in  maintaining  the  course  of 
justice ;  and  that  he  will  fall  not  the 
less  in  the  end*  after  this  most  mon- 
strous concession  to  the  spirit  of  blank 
aggression  and  perfidious  revenge.  For 
as  yet,  the  sufficient  cansa  litie  remains 
unin vented :  the  ingenuity  of  poets  has 
not  yet  devised  a  single  article  towards 
that  manifesto  which  is  the  usual  pro- 
logue to  war.  The  reason,  the  argu- 
ment, the  object  of  the  war*  are  as  yet 
all  buried  in  the  clouds  of  speculation : 
even  the  embryo  outline  of  a  grievance 
has  not  yet  been  made  apparent :  and 
already  the  preparations  for  war  are  six 
months  gone  towards  maturity. 
.  We  therefore  stand  thoroughly  blame- 
less in  the  eyes  of  Europe.  £ven  Lord 
Palmerston  seems  untouched  by  error, 
were  it  to  the  mtte  extent  of  a  punc- 
tilio* in  so  far  as  regards  France.  To 
ourselves  at  home,  he  stands  account- 
able for  having  on  very  insufiScient 
grounds  kept  back  important  informa- 
tion with  respect  to  the  affairs  of  the 
Levant,  and  for  having  allowed  an  op- 
portunity  to  a  French  minister,  by  his 
mischievous  system  of  mere  oral  nego- 
tiations* unchecked  by  any  minutes  or 
evidences  whatever,  for  taxing  the  dip. 
lomatic  representative  of  Great  Britain 
with  a  positive  falsehood.  This  was 
scandalous.  But*  allowing  for  so 
grievous  an  error,  Lord  Palmerston 
really  seems  otherwise  by  very  much 
the  most  effective  member  of  the  Ca- 
binet* and  accordingly  (as  we  might 
expect)  an  object  of  enmity  and  hostile 
intrigue  to  a  cabal  amongst  the  other 
members.  Even  by  her  ministers, 
therefore*  England  is  amenable  to  no 
blame,  to  no  imputation  of  so  much  as 
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a  verbal  offence  from  France.  And  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel*  in  the  midst  of  that 
unhappy  war  expenditure,  into  which 
it  now  seems  but  too  probable  thnt  we 
shall  be  forced,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind*  and  continual^  impressed  upon 
the  impatient  populace  of  our  cities, 
that  he  was  not  even  chronologically 
associated  with  the  mysterious  origin 
of  this  great  calamity. 

Of  China  it  seems  Unfair  to  speak* 
without  more  of  positive  information, 
it  looks  ill,  undoubtedly,  when  a  per- 
son is  selected  for  a  negotiation  of 
special  difficulty*  not  upon  any  reputa- 
tion of  local  knowledge,  or  of  diploma- 
tic skill,  but  simply  as  a  near  relative  of 
tlie  nobleman  presiding  at  the  Adrni* 
ralty.  This  early  presumption  against 
Admiral  Elliot  has  certainly  been 
strengthened  by  various  acts  of  appa- 
rent thoughtlessness,  and  some  of  down- 
right imbecility  on  bis  part.  And  the 
mere  want  of  advance  in  the  purposes 
of  so  costly  an  armament*  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  Admiral's  seeming  obse- 
quiousness to  Chinese  suggestions*  fur- 
nishes in  itself  a  strong  argument  for 
auguring  ill  of  this  expedition.  To 
have  sent  home  no  specific  information, 
and  by  two  distinct  opportunities,  from 
so  remote  a  corner  of  the  earth,  is  a 
further  heavy  ground  of  blame  against 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  com- 
bined forces.  Something  wrong  is  al<« 
ready  evident.  And  there  is  too  much 
reason  to  believe  that  nobody  is  em. 
ployed  confidentially  from  home,  or 
with  any  discretionary  power  hi  the  ar. 
rangements,  who  is  at  all  familiar  with 
Chinese  knavery,  or  the  enormous  folly 
of  Chinese  opinions  and  self,  conceit. 
However,  in  justice,  we  must  wait  for 
more  light.  And*  in  the  mean  time* 
one  thing  appears  in  favour  of  Admiral 
Elliot — viz.  that  however  he  may  have 
yielded  too  unresistingly  to  Chinese 
appointments*  removing  the  negotia- 
tions far  away  from  the  capital,  he  has 
not  given  up  Chusan. 

We  had  meant  to  touch  upon  those 
points  in  which  the  Conservatives 
have  internal  differences  of  opinion 
amonest  themselves.  These,  however* 
furnish  too  large  a  field  of  discussion  for 
a  mere  incidental  notice.  One  only* 
the  renewal  of  the  Poor- Law  Commis- 
sion* we  must  allude  to  for  the  pur- 
pose of  lamenting  that  Sir  Robert  Peel 
should  have  dismissed  it  with  an  ob- 
jection so  slight  and  trivial  as  any  which 
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regards  the  mere  funerals  oP  paupers. 
Surely  he  must  be  aware  that  heavy 
and  dismal  cliarges  are  afloat  against 
the  new  Poor- Law;  that  the  mere 
saving  in  money  is  peremptorily  asserted 
to  be  a  pure  delusion,  sustained  by 
keeping  out  of  sight  the  whole  circum- 
stances of  the  expenditure ;  how  much, 
for  instance,  that  used  to  be  charged 
against  the  Poor- Rates,  is  now  charged 
to  another  fund  ;  how  much  that  used 
to  cost  nothing  separately  on  account 
of  the  poor,  as  rural  police,  is  now 
raised,  by  the  new  poor  system,  lo  an 
enormous  item  of  public  expense ;  but, 
worse  than  all  impostures  besides,  how 
much  that  used  to  be  spent  on  consi* 
derations  of  humanity,  is  now  saved  by 
means  of  most  unchristian  cruelty. 
The  imputations  against  the  new  Poor- 
Law  are  heavy  indeed.  Grant  that 
they  are  exaggerated — a  thing  likely 
enough — that  will  not  excuse  the  re- 
fusal of  stern  examination.  And  this, 
delayed  as  it  may  be,  must  revolve 
upon  us  in  a  heavier  shape  at  last. 

But  this  one  oversight  of  Sir  Ro- 
bert's, though  grievous  and  surprising 
to  those  who  know  his  humanity,  can- 
not prove  more  than  that  his  ear  has 
«  been  abused.  Having  so  vast  a  range 
of  topics  to'examlne,  he  is  often  obliged 
to  read  vicariously ;  and  according  to 
the  prejudications  of  those  on  whom 
he  relies,  he  is  naturally  sometimes 
deceived.  We  may  add,  that  besides 
the  greatest  misfortune  of  all,  as  he 
will  himself  rate  it,  if  he  should  here- 
after find  that  he  has  been  deceived  in 
a  case  of  clamorous  iniquity,  involving 
the  interests  of  many  unliappy  paupers, 
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his  neglect  is  likely  to  injure  him  in 
another  way. 

However,  we  repeat  our  own  be- 
lief,  that  Sir  Robert  erred  only  through 
misinformation ;  and  the  whole  sub«» 
ject  certainly  requires  a  most  searching 
exposition,  conducted  in  a  spirit  of 
solemnity  transcendant  to  all  partisan- 
ship. Mean  time,  this  one  questioa 
dismissed,  we  are  happy,  on  many  ac- 
counts, to  believe  that  Sir  Robert 
Peel  will  soon  be  at  the  head  of  our 
affairs  ;  for  a  great,  if  a  gloomy  and 
perilous,  era  is  approaching.  War,'* 
the  most  signally  unprovoked  that  b 
known  to  Christian  history,  apparently 
is  all  but  inevitable.  There  was  an 
old  prophecy  (published  and  many 
times  re-published  through  the  course 
of  the  last  centur>)  to  the  effect  that 
England  should  never,  for  many  gene- 
rations, attain  to  a  peace  of  twenty- 
seven  years'  duration.  One  is  led  to 
recollect  tliis  prophecy  at  present. 
That'  fatality,  rather  than  any  reason- 
able cause,  seems  to  have  governed 
the  events  Great  movements  are  pro- 
bably at  hand,  operating  through  other 
interests  than  that  of  war.  On  Sir 
Robert  Peel  we  rely  for  showing,  that 
to  all  interests  of  every  order  his  policy 
applies.  And  throughout  that  trying 
and  critical,  but  splendid  administra- 
tion which  we  anticipate,  it  is  cor 
faith  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  will  manifest 
the  true  liberality  and  the  ample  suffi- 
ciency for  our  national  grandeur  in  every 
direction,  and  for  all  great  interests 
alike,  of  Conservative  principles,  when 
rightly  understood  and  when  honestly 
applied. 


Edinhurgfi :  Printed  by  Ballantyne  mid  Hughes,  PauVs  Work. 
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TflEKB  are  more  extraordinary 
things  in  history  than  romance;  and 
the  history  of  BriUsh  India  is  among 
the  most  extraordinary.  If  any  great 
speaker  in  the  British  legislature  had 
risen  a  hundred  years  ago,  if  hen  some 
concern  of  the  little  "  company  of 
British  merchants  trading  to  the  East 
Indies*'  was  mentioned  in  its  proceed- 
ings,  (for  it  could  scarcely  ha?e  heen 
suffer^  to  occupy  a  debate,)  and  had 
pronounced  that  e?en  the  nabphship 
of  Bengal  would  yet  be  a  British 
province,  we  haye  not  the  slight* 
est  doubt  that  he  would  have  been 
listened  to  with  vast  incredulity.  But 
what  would  have  been  the  ridicule 
of  the  wits  of  the  honourable  House, 
if  he  should  have  proceeded  to  declare 
th^t  Bengal  would  not  form  the  limit; 
that  England  would  yet  be  the  sove- 
reign of  an  Indian  territory  more  than 
four  times  the  size  of  France,  more 
than  seven  times  the  size  of  the  Bri- 
tish isles,  governing  more  than  a  hun- 
dred millions  of  subjects,  and  in- 
fluencing a  hundred  millions  more. 
The  next  wonder  might  be,  that 
the  British  force  in  Hindostan  would 
equal  the  whole  army  of  France  in 
the  time  of  her  most  splendid  and 
ambitious  king,  Louis  XIV.,  a  force 
of  300,000  men,  and  1000  pieces  of 
artillery  in  the  field  ;  completing 
this  political  and  moral  prophecy,  by 
predicting  that  the  whole  would  be 


accomplished  in  littie  more  than  a 
single  generation.  It  would  havtf 
required  the  largest  measure  of  per* 
sonal  respect  to  make  such  a  sooth- 
sayer listened  to  with  patience.  His 
views  would  be  called  dreams,  hl9 
calculations  repelled  as  the  conjec- 
tures of  a  disordered  fancy— promises 
laughed  at  as  the  sport  of  a  spirit  will- 
ing to  try  the  utmost  extent  to  which 
public  council  could  be  deluded  by  the 
passion  for  conquest,  or  the  captiva* 
tions  of  oratory. 

The  country  in  which  this  vast 
establishment  has  been  realized,  is 
among  the  most  magnificent  in  the* 
world*  From  north  to  south,  from* 
the  snowy  pinnacles  of  the  great  chdu 
which  rises  between  India  and  Tar* 
tary  to  tiie  low  and  fertile  provinces- 
of  the  south,  from  the  bold  and  rocky 
heights  of  the  Malabar  coast  to  the 
level  shores  of  Coromandel,  the  land 
exhibits  every  noble  and  productive 
variety  of  landscape— the  deep  and' 
luxuriant  valley,  the  mountain  crown* 
ed  with  forest,  a  vast  central  table- 
land, possessing  almost  an  European 
climate,  and  exhibiting  the  chief  pro- 
ducts of  Europe  between  the  tropics  ; 
a  multitude  of  rivers,  sufficient,  even 
in  that  land  of  the  sun,  to  fertilize 
the  soil— a  great  peninsula,  flanked 
on  the  east  and  west  by  two  of  the 
noblest  streams  in  the  world,  the  In- 
dus and  the  Ganges ;  and  with  its 
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BideSf  from  Bombay  to  Cape  Comorin, 
and  from  the  Cape  to  Calcutta,  wash* 
ed  by  the  ocean. 

The  character  of  its  peo^^e,  at 
once  festive  and  mysterious,  exhibit- 
ing the  most  artless 'simplicity  with 
the  -most  subtle  craft,  and  combining 
the  rndeness  of  peasant  life  with  the 
most  solemn  and  gorgeous  supersti- 
tions, corresponds  to  the  powerful 
lights  and  shadows  of  their  climate. 
Its  fields  and  forests  possess  the  ani- 
mals mos^  remarkable  for  their 
strensth,  their  sagacity,  their  courage» 
and  their  use ;  the  elephant,  the  lion, 
the  tiger,  and  the  horse.  Even  its 
architecture  shares  the  general  spurit 
of  a  land  where  splendour  is  studied 
alike  in  the  magnificent  and  the  mi* 
nute ;— temples  and  monuments,  built 
by  emperors,  and  worthy  of  import 
wealth,  topped  with  domes  covered 
with  enamel  and  gold,  and  sparkling  in 
the  sun ;  while  below,  waUs  covered 
with  elaborate  sculpture,  formed  of 
every  marble,  and  inlaid  with  every 
gem,  exhibit  a  taste  which,  however 
opposite  to  the  classic  severity  of 
Europe,  yet  shows  that  the  elements 
of  beauty  exist  every  where,  that 
talent  is  confined  to  no  one  climate, 
and  that  the  sense  of  beauty  acts  as 
vividly  in  the  bosom  of  the  untutored 
Indian  as  in  the  accomplished  science 
of  Europe. 

The  conquest  of  a  country  of  such 
Tast  extent,  diversity,  and  power,  by 
a  little  island  at  the  distance  of  half 
the  globe,  has  undoubtedly  a  right  to 
excite  feelings  and  enquiries  superior 
to  those  with  which  we  regard  the 
routine  of  this  world's  afiairs.  India 
for  a  thousand  years,  probably  for 
more,  had  been  the  continual  seat  of 
governmental  violence  and  popular 
sufiering.  Successions  of  local  ty- 
rants crushed  by  some  one  greater 
tyrant,  or  absorbed  into  his  empire, 
only  to  emerge,  on  its  breaking 
up,  like  tigers  from  the  fragments 
of  their  cage,  and  return  with  their 
dry  jaws,  and  hunger  of  blood,  to  a 
still  more  ferocious  renewal  of  their 
oppression,  covered  the  land  with 
misery.  Even  this  condition  was  not 
the  worst.  The  land  from  which 
the  local  tyrants  druned  its  life,  drop 
by  drop,  was  periodically  stricken 
to  the  dust  by  the  sudden  and 
irresistible  blow  of  invasion  -^  the 
Persian  poured  in  upon  it  from  the 
irest,  the  Tartar  rushed  dowa  with 
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his  cavalry  from  the  north,  and  the 
whole  strength  and  spirit  of  the  land* 
helplessly  buried  under  those  barba- 
rian multitudes,  had  scarcely  revived, 
when  a  new  inflax  of  invasion  buried 
it  in  the  dust  agdn.  Even  the  occa- 
sional splendours  of  her  dynasties  cost 
her  dear ; ,  nothiof  cocdd  be  more 
temporary ;  and  with  the  passing 
away  of  each  throne  came  dvil  slaugh- 
ter. The  country,  like  its  own  widows, 
shared  the  fate  of  the  sovereign ;  and 
its  wealth,  its  learning,  and  its  pros- 
perity were  flung  into  the  same  con- 
flagration which  consumed  the  dy- 
nasty. 

Even  its  position,  in  the  centre  of 
the  most  ferocious,  war-loving,  and 
savage  nations  of  Asia — ^the  Persian 
continually  looking  from  his  barren 
and  mountainous  provinces,  on  the 
fertility  of  the  ''  golden  peninsula ;" 
the  Seytiiiaii  of  the  desert,  driven 
alike  by  fannger  and  rapine  to  make 
inearsloosy  from  age  to  age,  on  the 
timid  and  unprepared  Hin^,  in  the 
midst  of  hb  treasures  and  his  harvests  ; 
seemed  to  have  laid  it  under  a  perpe- 
tual tentenee  of  exposure  and  devas- 
tation, a  eontinnal  anathema  of  nature 
against  its  peace ;  in  the  language  of 
the    Seriptures— a    vineyard   whose 


grapes  bloomed  only  to  catch  the  eye 
of  the  spoiler;  with  its  fences  broken 
down  by  the  wild  boar,  the  foot  of  the 
r^ber  trampling  on  its  beauty,  and 
the  snake  and  the  tiger  usurping  the 
place  of  the  lord  of  its  vintage. 

There  is  no  exaggeration  in  this 
course  of  ealamity,  notwithstand* 
ing  tile  casual  pomp  of  isolated  re- 
gions of  the  great  penmsula  in  other 
days,  or  the  beneficial  chan^  in- 
troduced by  some  of  those  vigorous 
and  bigh*minded  sovereigns  who  from 
time  to  time  start  up  in  the  most 
ruined  oountries.  But  what  must  be 
the  permanent  character  of  Indian 
suiFering,  where  the  diadem  was  al- 
ways won  or  lost  by  the  sword  ;  where 
the  sovereign  lived  in  the  midst  of 
domestic  conspiracy,  busied  in  its  pun- 
ishment, or  made  restless  and  Ai« 
rious  by  its  fears;  and  the  people^ 
under  the  heaviest  and  haughtiest 
despotism,  relaxed  or  violent  only  ac- 
cording to  the  indolence  or  the  pas- 
sions of  the  ruler ;  where  the  throne  was 
but  a  lion*8  den,  and  the  slaughter  and 
plunder  of  the  population  was  wholly 
regulated  by  the  d^ree  of  satiety  or 
hunger  of  the  royal  brute  within .  Yet 
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it  is  in  this  country  that  the  most 
poirerful  and  comprehonaive  effort  of 
lettoration  over  known  in  Asiatio  an« 
aalB  has  been  nuuloj  and  made  bj  the 
presence  of  England. 
.  If  thb  restoration  had  oome  from 
some  ndghbouring  power,  soddenljci* 
Tilizedf  anddispensing  its  ciTilization— 
if  some  Gyms  the  Toonger  had  start- 
ed up  in  Persuiy  cultiTating  the  arts 
and  morals  of  tha  west,  and  shedding 
them  like  the  seeds  of  a  rich  harvest 
into  the  desolate  soil  beyond  the  In- 
dus; we  might  have  attributed  the 
result  to  the  natural  course  of  things, 

£ut  if  the  map  of  the  world  had  been 
id  before  us,  and  we  had  been  de- 
sired to  point  out  there  the  probable 
protectory  the  soTereign,  and  finally 
the  regenerator  of  India*  England 
would  be  the  last  country  to  which 
we  should  have  assigned  this  miffhty 
operation.  Who  could  rationally  have 
looked  to  a  company  of  merchants  for 
^most  unlimited  conquest?  To  ^ 
country  the  most  habitually  ayerse  to 
irar^  for  a  course  of  triumphs  extend- 
ing through  a  hundred  years  ?  To  a 
people  wholly  unambitious  or  aggrefr- 
siTOfl  for  the  acquisition  of  a  new  em* 
pire ;  and  to  an  island,  then  not  coi^ 
taining  six  millions  of  people,  and  at 
a  distance  of  ten  thousand  miles,  for 
the  possession,  the  defence,  and  the 
admmistration  of  an  empire  of  a  hun- 
dred millions  of  men  ? 

Is  it  that  there  is  a  moral  law  like 
the  phyucal,  that  the  balance  shall 
be  moved  at  the  extremities  ?  that  the 
restoration  of  the  decayed  forces  of 
nations  shall  come,  like  the  electric 
etreams  which  rush  from  the  poles, 
and  expand  in  brilliancy  and  power 
over  die  equator?  that  there  is  a  con- 
istant  providential  provision  for  renew- 
ing the  spirit  of  mankind,  operating 
at  distances  of  time  and  space,  on 
which  none  can  calculate  until  it  ex- 
hibits itself  to  the  senses-^a  mighty 
gulf-stream  of  influences  and  impres- 
sions, faculties  of  renovation,  and 
means  of  human  good,  constantly 
making  its  unseen  but  irresistible  way 
across  the  great  and  troubled  ocean  oi 
human  things  ?  Whether  this  princi- 
ple be  the  true  solution,  or  some 
still  de^er  and  more  beneficent  in- 
strumentality be  in  the  councils  of 
Providence,  India  and  England  Jin- 
questionably  afford  the  most  illustri- 
ous example  of  a  joint  purpose  and 
a  mutual  action  for  the  noblest  re- 


sults in  the  history  of  the  modem 
world. 

But  we  must  come  to  Hastings* 
All  princes  are  sons  of  Adam,  and 
therefore  everv  man,  at  some  time  or 
other,  has  had  a  prince  in  his  line« 
We  are  not  surprised  that  the  foolish 
grandfather  of  Warren  Hastings 
should  have  attempted  to  trace  £e 
family  name  up  to  a  Danish  prince* 
who,  however,  in  our  days  would  be 
called  a  thief,  and,  if  caught  in  his 
princely  larcenies,  would  unquestion- 
ably have  been  hanged  as  a  pirate. 
But  common  sense  and  Mr  Gleig  are 
satisfied  with  tracing  his  origin  back 
to  his  grandfather  the  rector  of  Daylea- 
ford.  On  this  poor  benefice  the  in*> 
cnmbent  seems  to  have  lived,  accord* 
ing  to  the  usual  manner  of  the  country 
deigy,  with  great  propriety,  and  a 
little  above  starving.  He  married 
poor  as  he  was,  and  unluckily  chose 
a  partner  as  poor  as  himself.  Of  this 
marriage  came  two  sons,  the  elder  of 
whom,  named  Howard,  obtained  a 
nlace  in  the  customs.  Of  him  little 
lurther  is  known,  than  that  he  lived 
decently  and  so  died.  Of  the  other, 
the  wonder  is  how  he  lived  at  all. 
This  scapegrace  married,  at  Jifteeth 
the  daughter  of  a  small  proprietor  of 
the  name  of  Warren.  Their  lives 
were  probably  as  miserable  as  their 
marriage  was  imprudent.  How  he 
died  seems  as  much  a  matter  of  mys- 
tery  as  how  he  lived  j  at  least  his  ce« 
lebrated  descendant  could  never  be 
persuaded  to  speak  upon  the  subiect ; 
and  all  that  could  be  learned  of  him 
was,  that  in  process  of  time  he  obtaia- 
ed  orders,  went  to  the  West  Indies  as 
a  clergyman,  and  there  terminated 
his  career — ^we  hope^  by  the  course  of 
nature ! 

Even  the  best  of  the  family  was 
unlucky ;  for  the  rector  of  Daylesford 
getting  into  a  lawsuit  for  his  tithes 
with  the  squire  of  his  parish,  who 
had  (we  presume)  endeavoured  to 
cheat  him,  was  utterly  ruined  by  the 
law  expenses. 

Warren  Hastings  was  the  only  son 
and  second  child  of  the  second  bro- 
ther. His  mother  died  a  few  dayjs 
after  his  birthi  which  had  occurred 
December  6,  1732.  The  widower 
soon  consoled  himself,  but  in  a  man-* 
ner  not  remarkable  for  its  romance, 
his  next  choice  being  a  butciier'a 
daughter. 

Yet  as  every  parifh  of  England  has 
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been  in  possession  of  some  great  ba-     by  any  body,  Nature  was  fortunately 


ronial  family  at  some  time  or  otber^ 
(every  acre  of  the  country  having  been 
confiscated  by  the  sword,  and  having 
its  Norman  tyrant  trampling  the  serfs 
by  the  right  of  the  stronger,)  the  re- 
cords of  the  Tower  of  London  make 
mention  of  the  holding  of  the  '*  ma- 
nor of  Daylesford"  by  Milo  de  Has- 
tings in  the  time  of  Edward  I.  From 
this  stock  were  fixed  grafts  on  the 
Pembrokesj  Abergavennys,  and  even 
the  Plantagenets ;  and  though  the 
earldom,  the  barony,  and  apparently 
every  acre  and  every  shilling  gradual* 
ly  passed  away,  yet  the  blood  was 
tnere  still.  The  "  Hastingses  were 
noble  ^*.— a  reflecdon  which  must  have 
been  a  jprodigious  comfort  to  a  family 
strugghog  with  famine. 

With  the  estate  that  supported  it, 
the  manor-house  naturally  fell  to 
pieces*  and  the  Hastingses  at  length 
transferred  themselves  from  their  di« 
lapidated  walls  and  fireless  hearth  to 
Yelford,  in  Oxfordshire.  Here  an- 
other of  the  family,  who  appeared  to 
have  preserved  his  estate  in  the  gene- 
ral wreck,  felt  the  general  destiny. 
Plunging  into  the  Civil  Wars,  and  ta- 
king the  side  of  the  unlucky  Charles 
I.,  he  lost  every  thing  but  the  pro- 
perty of  Yelford,  which  he  would 
nave  lost  too,  except  for  the  dexterous 
measure  of  making  it  over  to  the 
Speaker  Lenthall — a  contrivance  not 
easily  comprehended  between  this 
most  gallant  of  Cavaliers  and  the 
rankest  of  Roundheads! 

From  those  times  the  family  never 
recovered.  The  Daylesford  estate, 
grievously  reduced,  was  still  theirs ; 
and  the  manor-house,  which  was  all 
but  a  ruin,  gave  them  all  but  a  shelter. 
Yet  even  those  went  at  last.  They 
were  sold  in  1715,  to  a  man  who  bad 
evidently  employed  his  time  better 
than  in  thinking  of  his  high  blood,  and 
boasting  in  the  midst  of  beggary,  one 
Knight,  a  merchaat  of  London.  The 
rector  of  Daylesford,  utterly  ruined 
by  his  lawsuit,  was  glad  to  get  the 
curacy  of  Churchhill,  where  he  took 
Tiis  orphan  grandchild,  and  put  him  to 
school. 

Warren  Hastings,  even  at  that  age, 
exhibited  some  traits  of  the  supetiority 
of  mind  by  which  he  was  afterwards 
distinguished.  •*  Wonderful  children" 
are  common,  and  commonly  spoiled 
into  very  trifling  men.  But,  as  Has- 
tings was  then  too  poor  to  be  spoiled 


left  to  take  her  own  way.  There  is  ii 
small  stream,  running  along  the  foot 
of  the  hill,  on  which  the  village  of 
Churchhill  stands ;  and  Hastings,  m 
the  decline  of  life,  told  a  friend— 
**  To  He  on  the  margin  of  that  stream 
and  muse,  was  one  of  my  favourite 
recreations;  and  there,  one  bright 
8ummer*s  day,  when  I  was  scareely 
seven  years  old,  I  well  remember  that 
I  formed  the  determination  to  pur* 
chase  back  Daytesjbrd.  I  was  then 
literally  dependent  on  those  whose 
condition  scarcely  raised  them  above 
tlie  pressure  of  absolute  want ;  yet, 
somehow  or  other,  the  child's  dream, 
as  it  did  not  appear  unreasonable  at 
the  moment,  so  m  after  years  it  never 
faded  away.  Heaven  knows,  there 
were  periods  in  my  career,  when,  to 
accomplish  that,  or  any  other  object 
of  honourable  ambition,  seemed  to  be 
impossible;  but  I  have  lived  to  ac- 
complish it,  and  though,  perhaps,  few 
public  men  have  had  more  right  than 
I  to  complain  of  the  world's  usage,  I 
can  never  express  sufficient  gratitude 
to  the  Providence  which  permits  me 
to  pass  the  evening  of  a  long,  and  I 
trust  not  an  useless  life,  amid  scenes 
that  are  endeared  to  me  by  so  many 
personal,  as  well  as  traditional,  asso- 
ciations.*' 

Hastings  began  his  trials  early.  In 
the  year  1740,  when  he  was  eight 
years  old,  he  was  put  by  his  uncle 
Howard  to  a  school  at  Newington 
Butts,  where  he  was  half  starved ;  a 
Spartan  discipline,  to  which,  in  after 
life,  he  constantly  attributed  his  feeble- 
ness  of  frame  and  deficiency  of  sta- 
ture. In  two  years  after,  however, 
he  was  transferred  to  Westminster. 
His  star  now  began  to  brighten  ;  he 
laboured  hard,  and»  in  1747,  was  elect- 
ed on  the  foundation,  at  the  head  of 
all  his  competitors — a  triumph  com- 
memorated, according  to  custom,  in 
gilt  letters  on  the  wall  of  the  dormi^ 
tory,  where  it  is  still  to  be  seen. 

Another  change  now  occurred. 
The  death  of  his  uncle  Howard  be- 
(^ueathed  him  to  the  care  of  a  Mr 
Chiswick,  a  distant  relation  of  the 
family,  who  proposed  to  send  him  to 
India.  This  destination  was  gene- 
rously opposed  by  Dr  Nicholls,  the 
head  master;  Hastings  having  now 
been  king's  scholar  three  years,  and 
high  hopes  being  entertained  of  his 
success  at  the  university. 
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*'  What  I"  said  the  Doctor,  '<  Lose 
Warren  Hastings — ^lose  the  best  scho- 
lar of  his  jeac  I  That  will  never  do  at 
all.  If  the  want  of  means  to  keep  him 
Jbere,  ay>  and  at  college  too,  be  the  onlj 
liinderance,  we  can  easily  remoye  that. 
He  shall  go  on  with  his  education  at 
my  charge ;  I  cannot  afford  to  lose  the 
-«*eputation  which  I  am  sure  to  obtain 
through  him.**  But  |his  proposal 
fortunately  was  not  acceded  to.  Chis- 
wick  was  an  East  India  Director ;  he 
^ave  the  boy  a  writership*  and  in  the 
anonth  of  January  1750«  Warren 
Hastings  set  sail  on  board  the  Lon- 
don East  Indiaman  for  Calcutta. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  speak  of 
the  condition  of  India  at  the  time  of 
Hastings*  arrival.  We  confine  our- 
selves to  his  personal  memoir.  After 
remaining  two  years  in  Calcutta, 
irhere  he  was  employed  as  an  assist- 
ant in  the  Secretary's  office,  he  was 
removed  to  the  Factory  a>  Cossimba* 
zar,  in  which  he  remained  for  two 
jrears  more,  occupied  in  mere  matters 
of  detail.  In  17*55,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  council  of  the  Factory,  an  of- 
fice still  sufficiently  humble,  but  which 
added  something  to  his  rank  and  to 
his  income. 

But  greater  events  were  new  ripen- 
ing. In  1756,  Alaverdi  Cawn,  nabob 
of  Bengal,  an  old  man,  and  a  friend 
to  the  English,  died,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  grandson,  Suraj  Ud 
Dowlah,  a  man  of  profligate  habits, 
of  violent  passions,  and  of  notorious 
hatred  to  the  English  and  aU  belong* 
ing  to  them.  They  soon  had  cause 
to  tremble. 

The  new  nabob  immediately  col- 
leeted  a  powerful  force,  and  bore 
down  upon  the  factory.  He  swept 
every  thing  before  him.  Cossimbazar, 
and  all  its  clerics,  was  taken  at  once ; 
and,  among  the  rest,  Hastings  was 
sent  a  prisoner  to  Moorshedabad,  the 
nabob's  capital.  They  were,  however, 
not  unkindly  treated.  Calcutta  was 
next  attacked:  and,  after  the  flight 
of  the  principal  merchants,  was  takeu, 
with  Mr  Holwell,  the  deputy  gover- 
nor— a  misfortune  which  gave  rise  to 
the  memorable  and  atrocious  cata- 
atrophe  of  the  Black  Hole. 

Mill,  the  historian  of  the  Company, 
a  singularly  ill- chosen  chronicler  of 
its  fame— for  he  is  at  once  among  the 
dreariest  and  the  most  bitter  of  Libe^ 
rai!s»implieB,  that  the  garrison  de- 
served their  fate  for  having  such  an 


abominable  little  dungeon  as  the 
Black  Hole  among  them.  Yet  it  might 
have  occurred  to  any  one  but  such  a 
historian,  that  the  dungeon  which 
might  be  a  very  proper  place  for  half- 
a-dozen  culprits,  might  be  the  reverse 
of  proper  for  120  people.  The  mur- 
ders of  this  terrible  night,  however, 
brought  down  the  rapid  and  consum- 
mate vengeance  which  was  their  due—* 
they  hurled  the  sanguinary  villain  who 
had  caused  them  from  his  throne ;  and, 
if  they  could  have  been  atoned,  were 
atoned  by  his  blood,  and  the  final  fall 
of  his  dvnasty. 

Yet  the  general  calamity  was  ser- 
viceable to  theindividual. "  Mr  Drake,** 
(the  governor,  and  one  of  the  fugitives 
from  Calcutta,)  says  Hastings,  "  and 
his  council  wrote  to  me  from  Fulta, 
the  place  of  their  refuge,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Hoogly,  desiring  me  to 
send  them  intelligence  from  Moorshed- 
abad; and  to  that  corresi)ondence  I 
owe  my  first  consequence  in  the  ser- 
vice." 

On  this  occasion,  Hastings,  though 
still  a  very  young  man,  under  the 
agitation  of  being  in  the  hands  of  a 
sanguinary  tyrant,  and  unaccustomed 
to  "  business  of  this  order,**  gave  a 
remarkable  proof  of  that  decision  and 
sagacity  which  were  yet  to  raise  him 
to  such  memorable  distinction. 

When  Fort- William  was  taken,  the 
governor,  with  a  number  of  European 
and  native  inhabitants,  flying  from  the 
fort  when  it  was  no  longer  considered 
secure,  had  taken  shelter  in  Fulta,  an 
island  of  the  Hoogly,  where,  however, 
they  were  in  immediate  peril  of  bein^ 
starved.  In  this  emergency  they 
adopted  the  idea,  worthy  of  their  for- 
mer pusillanimity,  of  throwing  them« 
selves  on  the  clemency  of  the  conque- 
ror ;  and  a  letter  was  written  to  tnat 
effect,  to  be  forwarded  through  the 
Dutch  authorities  at  Chinsura.  But 
the  Dutchmen,  with  a  beggarly  cau- 
tion, worthy  of  the  slaves  of  Mammon 
that  they  were,  determined  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  letter ;  but, 
rather  than  run  the  chance  of  offending 
the  nabob,  let  the  unfortunate  English- 
men starve.  On  this  repulse,  it  was 
sent  to  Hastings,  with  orders  to  get  it 
translated  into  Persian,  and  have  it 
laid  before  Suraj  Ud  Dowlah. 

Hastings  boldly  took  it  upon  his 
own  responsibility  to  keep  back  this 
letter.  He  was  at  the  fountain-head, 
and  he  had  just  discovered  that  the  na- 
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bob  was  inTolved  in  dHBcultfes  which 
might  BEYO  the  necessity  of  Bridsh 
immiliation.  A  riral  chieftain  had 
started  np>  who  had  obtained  from 
Delhi  the  nomination  to  the  nabobship 
of  Bengal.  This  riral  was  coming^  at 
the  head  of  an  army,  to  make  good  his 
title ;  there  was  also  a  conspiracy  in 
the  capitalj  where  a  powerful  chieftain 
liad  been  thrown  into  prison  for  re- 
monstrating against  a  measure  of  ez- 
sction  from  the  merchants :  an  act 
of  tyranny  so  unpopular  as  to  be 
made  the  pretext  for  direct  rebel- 
lion. The  commander-in-chief  of 
the  army,  the  well-known  Jaffier  All 
Cawn^  who  had  been  sent  forward  at 
the  head  of  the  troops  to  meet  the  ene* 
my,  had  suddenly  retumedi  and  haugh- 
tily declared^  that  neither  he  nor  his 
feUow-chieftain  would  draw  a  sword 
until  their  **  imprisoned  brother**  was 
set  at  liberty.  The  next  news  was, 
that  the  Mogiil  emperor  himself  was  in 
the  field :  and  nezt>  and  worst  of  all, 
that  the  Mahrattas  were  in  motion, 
and  ready,  like  a  herd  of  tigers,  to 
rush  upon  BengaL 

But  diplomacy  has  its  times,  as 
well  as  other  things:  and  thefugitires 
on  the  little  barren  island  in  the 
Hoogly,  were  in  too  much  terror  of 
famine  to  wait  for  the  circuitous 
operations  of  ambassadorship.  They 
wrote  a  more  pressing  order*  to 
Hastings;  yet  circumstances  now 
seemed  to  him  so  much  more  favour- 
able to  the  Englbh,  that  he  hesitated 
to  place  them  in  the  position  of  sup-* 
plicants.  At  last,  he  found  the  oppor« 
tunity  which  he  desired,  and  the  result 
was,  that  he  gained  his  objects; — a 
bazar  was  opened,  by  which  the 
wants  of  the  English  were  supplied  ; 
and  all  this  was  so  ably  managed, 
that  their  necessities  were  compara- 
tively unknown,  necessities  of  which 
the  savage  nature  of  the  nabob  would 
have  undoubtedly  availed  itself,  to  the 
utmost  extent  of  tyranny. 

But  the  affairs  of  Calcutta  soon  as- 
sumed a  larger  shape ;  some  dawning 
TisTons  of  those  influences  which  were 
afterwards  to  form  themselves  into 
tiie  substantial  supremacy  of  England, 
began  to  rise  before  the  eye  of  the 
little  settlement,  and  the  heads  of  the 
factory  involved  themselves  in  the  fates 
of  kingdoms.  This  has  been  charged 
on  the  BriUsh  as  avarice  or  ambi* 
tion.  It  was  neither:  it  was  seff^-pre" 
servation.    The  thrones  of  the  provin- 
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dal  governors  were  all  usurpations  ; 
all  among  them  was  force  or  fiaud. 
Where  violence  could  not  be  used, 
their  only  altemative  was  intrigue; 
where  intrigue  was  ineflfectnal,  vio> 
lence  was  iostantly  adopted.  In  thb 
state  of  the  general  shipwreck  of  aU 
faith,  the  English,  tossed  on  the  com- 
mon surge,  were  forced  to  lay  hold  of 
the  first  plank  that  they  could.  The 
Nabob  of  Bengal  a  third  time  advan- 
eed  with  his  army  to  Calcutta,  and 
the  last  resources  of  the  settlement 
were  exhausted  in  preparing  for 
a  struggle  which  threatened  to  be 
final.  Even  the  lion  heart  of  Clive, 
as  he  marched  from  the  gates  with 
his  little  force,  acknowledged  the  tre- 
mendous inequality  with  which  he  was 
about  to  engage.  At  this  important 
moment,  Meer  Jaffier  recommenced  an 
interrupted  negotiation  to  desert  from 
the  nabob  on  the  day  of  battle,  on 
condition  that  the  English  would  place 
him  on  the  throne.  Clive  instantty 
marched  on,  found  the  nabob's  army 
drawn  up  in  force  neariy  ten  times  his 
own,  first  startled  them  by  a  cannon- 
ade, and  then  charging,  threw  them 
into  confhsion,  and  was  master  of  the 
field  1  Thus  was  fought  the  memora* 
ble  battle  of  Plassey,  the  laying  of  the 
first  stone  of  the  Anglo- Indian  em- 
pire !  The  fall  of  the  nabob*s  capital 
was  the  first  consequence ;  the  flight,, 
capture,  and  death  of  the  tyrant,  the 
second ;  Meer  Jaffier  was  rused  to 
the  throne,  and  his  gratitude,  his  po- 
Key,  or  his  fears,  heaped  princdv  be- 
nefactions on  those  who  had  placed 
him  there.  Vast  sums  in  jewels  and 
gold  were  given  to  CTve  and  the 
heads  of  the  settlement ;  and  an  inde- 
pendent territory  was  assigned  to  the 
government  of  Fort- William,  A  re- 
ddent  agent  was  now  appointed  to  act 
at  the  court  of  the  new  nabob,  and  the 
English  were  declared,  by  a  formal 
decree,  the  most  favoured  nation. 

While  the  sword  was  thus  all- 
powerful,  and  Clive  was  master  of  the 
destinies  of  India,  the  civil  talents  of 
Hastings  were  probably  but  little  em- 
ployed. Bnt  in  this  interval  he  took 
that  step,  which,  in  general,  so  deep- 
ly affects  the  colour  of  life  for  good 
or  evil.  In  1756  he  married.  The  lady 
was  the  widow  of  a  Captain  Camp- 
bell, with  whom  his  acquaintance  had 
commenced  during  the  residence  of 
the  fugitives  in  the  Island  of  Fulta. 
Bnt  she  unhappily  died  within  two 
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ye9TB,  lea^iog  two  cbfldren,  who  fol- 
lowed her  in  early  life.  An  event  of 
this  Ihkd,  naturally  disti^BMing,  was 
peculiarly  unfortunate  for  Hastings ; 
for  it  left  him  at  liberty  to  contraet  a 
second  marrf  age^  under  circumstances 
whichi  whatever  may  be  thouglit  of 
them  by  his  biographer  or  by  the 
world,  appear  to  us  to  have  constitut- 
ed the  crime»  and  to  have  accounted 
for  the  calamities*  which  for  so  many 
years  overshadowed  the  course  of  tfau 
extraordinary  mind. 

The  post  of  resident  at  the  court  of 
the  new  Nabob  of  Bengal  having  be- 
come one  of  high  importance*  it  was 
an  honourable  dislinetion  to  the  ta« 
lents  of  so  young  a  man  as  Hastings 
ften  was*  to  be  appointed  to  the  of- 
fice* and  to  have  the  appointment 
sanctioned  by  so  distinguished  an  au* 
thority  as  Clive.    The  difficulties  of 
the  situation  were  peculiarly  trying. 
It  was  found  that  the  new  nabob*  m 
the  excess  of  his  amlntton  or  his  alarm* 
had  promised  more  than  he  could  per- 
ibrm ;  that  he  had  found  the  treasury 
nearly  drained  by  the  extravagance 
of  his  predecessor ;  and  that  the  stipu- 
lated subsidies  could  not  be  discharge 
ed*  except  by  the  exercise  of  strong 
measures  on  his  people.     To  obtain 
money  from  an  Indian  government*  is 
always  a  difficult  operation  *,  but  at 
this  period*  while  the  country  was  ex- 
hausted by  war*  while  the  power  of 
the  English  was  now*  while  the  native 
chieftains  were  either  contemptuous 
or  distrustful  of  the  strangers ;   the 
agent  who  was  to  unite  conciliation 
with  collection*  had  a  task  in  which  it 
was  scarcely  possible  to  succeed.  Yet 
such  were  the  talents  of  Hastings* 
that  immersed  as  he  was  in  a  flood  of 
chicane*  with  snares  laid  for  him  at 
every  step*  and  with  the  practised  and 
perpetual  artifice  of  the  Asiatic  acting 
against  the  plunness  and  inexperience 
of  the  Englishman^  he  in  a  consider- 
able degree  accomplished  his  oliject. 

But  there  was  one  matter  in  which 
he  rendered  a  still  more  decisive  ser- 
vice. Having  ascertained  that  the 
document  by  which  the  independent 
territory  had  been  given  to  the  presi- 
dency of  Fort- William  was  rendered 
Talueless  by  some  important  omissions* 
and  communicating  this  discovery  to 
the  council*  he  was  <Urected  to  em- 
ploy himself  in  rectifying  the  title ;  and 
he  finally*  thoug(h  with  no  shght  delay 
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and  dUBeoHy*  obtained  from  ihe  go- 
verament  of  the  nabob  a  new  docu- 
ment* .  conferring  the  sovereignty  of 
tiie  twenty-four  Pergunnaghs  on  the 
Company  for  ever.  At  the  dose  ef 
this  labour*  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
receiving  a  testimonial  from  the 
haughty  but  high-minded  Clive*  con- 
taining the  following  words : — 

**  I  am  very  sensible  of  the  pains 
yon  have  taken*  and  shall  not  £ul  in 
acquainting  the  Company*  bv  the  first 
opportunity*  how  much  you  have  con- 
tributed to  bring  that  important  mat- 
ter to  so  happy  an  issue." 

In  1760*  Clive  sailed  for  England. 
The  master  mind  was  now  gone*  and 
its  plaee  was  successively  occupied  by 
Hotwell  and  Vansittart*  two  individu- 
als whoUv  inade(|ttate  to  fill  up  the 
Tacancy  left  by  a  man  of  conduct^ 
courage,  and  genius. 

A  long  train  of  those  atrocious 
treacheries  which  form  the  history  of 
Asiatic  thrones*  plunged  the  province 
into  confusion.  The  nabob  was  de- 
throned; his  son-in-law^  who  had  con- 
spired against  hin^  was  elevated  in 
his  place  $  tl$e  conspirator  made  war 
upon  the  English ;  the  English  over-  ' 
threw  him ;  the  Mogul  was  in  the 
field;  the  Mahrattas  were  let  loose; 
and  all  was  convulsion  and  chaos.  A 
letter  from  Hastings  at  this  time*gjves 
a  strongly  contemptuous  view  of  In- 
dian principle :— i 

''1  have  too  frequently  had  occa- 
sion*** says  he*  '*to  bewail  the  oppor- 
tunities which  have  been  lost  of  putting 
a  final  stop  to  the  troubles  which  have 
80<long  distressed  these  provinces*  by 
the  indolence  and  irresolntiou  of  the 
two  nabobs*  and  the  knavery  and  in- 
trigues of  their  ministers.  The  reve* 
nues  of  their  country  have  been  dissi- 
pated in  idle  schemes  of  luxury  and 
ill-timed  vanity*  misspent  on  uselew 
alliances*  and  so  scantily  and  uselessly 
employed  on  the  expenses  of  the  war, 
that  the  sepoys  are  starving  and  dia* 
contented  with  the  service ;  the  coun- 
tiy  is  left  a  prey  to  every  invader*  and 
the  enemy*  after  continual  losses  and 
repeated  disappointments*  are  more 
powerftil  than  ever.  I  need  not  ob. 
serve  how  small  a  part  of  the  province 
of  Bahar  is  in  the  nabob's  posscasiotta 
Private  intrigues  have  been  forming 
in  the  city;  and,  in  a  word*  we  may 
expect*  in  the  next  campaign*  to  see 
the  whole  country  become  a  scene  of 
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var.  The  earliest  and  most  vigorous 
measures  are  therefore  required,  to 
obviate  the  impendiog  daii{^.*' 

Hastingrs  still  advanced  in  the  ser- 
^ce.  His  abilities- had  become  known 
as  the  difficulties  of  his  situation  in- 
creased ;  and  he  was  now  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Supreme  Conncil. 
The  times  were  growing  cloudier  than 
ever.  The  new  nabobs  Cossim,  was 
evidently  prjeparing  for  war;  and 
Hastings  was  sent  to  his  court  to  aft- 
certain  his  projects,  and  to  give  infor- 
ination  from  the  fountain- bead.  Es- 
corted by  a  small  guard  of  sepoys^  he 
Set  out  from  Calcutta  in  April  1762. 
An  extract  from  one  of  his  despatches 
to  Fort-  William  J  (written  on  the  road,) 
will  show  with  what  a  vigilant  eve 
and  ready  spirit  of  remonstrance  he 
eould  detect  and  expose  abuses  against 
the  fair  dealing  of  his  countrymen* 
It  had  been  stipulated  with  the  nabob, 
that  the  Britbh  trade  should  be  free 
from  duties  under  its  own  flag.  Hast- 
ings saw  that  this  privilege  was  em^ 
jployed  to  cover  private  trading  to  a 
scandalous  extent.  His  letter  was 
fto  the  governor. 

w  Sir,— I  beg  leave  to  lay  before  you 
a  grievance  which  calls  loudly  for  re« 
dresSy  and  will,  unless  duly  attended 
to,  render  ineffectual  anjr  endeavours 
to  create  a  firm  or  lastmg  harmony 
between  the  Nabob  or  the  Company. 
I  mean  the  oppressions  committed 
Under  the  sanction  of  the  English 
name,  and  through  the  want  of  spirit 
in  the  nabob's  subjects  to  oppose  them. 
This  evil,  I  am  well  assured,  is  not 
confined  to  our  dependents  alone,  but 
is  practised  all  over  the  country,  by 
people  falsely  assuming  the  habits  of 
-our  sepoys.  I  have  been  surprised  to 
meet  with  several  English  flags  flying 
in  places  where  I  have  passed,  and 
on  the  river  I  do  not  believe  that  I 
passed  a  boat  without  one;  but  by 
whatever  title  they  have  been  assumed, 
<for  I  oould  trust  onlv  to  the  informa- 
tion of  mj  eyes,  without  stopping  to 
ask  questions,)  I  am  sure  their  fre- 
quency can  bode  no  good  to  the  na- 
bob's revenues,  to  the  quiet  of  the 
country,  or  the  honour  of  our  nation. 

'^  A  party  of  sepoys,  who  were  on 
the  march  before  us,  afforded  us  suf- 
ficient proofs  of  the  rapacious  and 
insolent  spirit  of  those  people  when 
they  are  left  to  their  own  direction. 
,  Many  complaints  were  made  against 
them  on  the  road,  and  most  of  the 


petty  towns  were  deserted  on  our 
approach,  and  the  shops  shut  up,  from 
apprehension  of  the  same  treatment 
from  us." 

His  negotiations  at  the  court  of 
Moorshedabad  failed,  through  the  re- 
bellious resistance  of  the  Conncil  to 
their  unpopular  and  feeble  governor* 
Whether  from  circumstances  connect- 
ed with  this  fulure,  from  ill-health,  or 
from  weariness  of  his  situation,  we  are 
not  told,  but,  in  November  1764, 
Hastings  resigned  bis  seat  at  the  Coun- 
cil, and,  along  with  Mr  Vansittart, 
returned  to  Eogland; — a  striking  con- 
trast  to  the  usual  return  of  the  Britbh 
officials,  for,  after  fifteen  years'  ser- 
vice, he  came  back-^a  poor  man. 

It  was  honourable  to  the  character 
of  Hastings,  that  throughout  his  whole 
career  money  seemed  a  secondary  ob- 
ject. The  custom  of  presents  is  Ori. 
ental ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  no  custom 
might  more  easily  degenerate  into 
bribery  on  the  largest  scale.  The  pre- 
sents given  to  the  other  principal  ser- 
vants of  the  Company  were  frequently 
munificent,  and  were  frequently  made 
the  subject  of  public  animadversion* 
But  there  appears  no  evidence  what- 
ever, that  Hasdngs  had  stained  hia 
hands  with  these  insidious  giAs,  or 
had  ever  received  any  thing  ^yond  a 
robe,  or  some  of  those  simple  marks 
of  honour,  which  it  would  be  an  af- 
front to  the  Indian  sovereigns  to  refuse* 
He,  consequently,  came  to  England 
in  circumstances  altogether  inferior  to 
the  generation  which  had  then  begun 
to  overflow  the  mother  country  with 
the  wealth  of  the  Eastern  treasuries. 
It  is  true  that  he  had  made  some 
money  in  Bengal,  for  his  emoluments 
were  considerable,  and  his  habits  were 
inexpensive;  but  he  always  declared 
in  after  life,  that  even  of  this  he  had 
brought  but  a  small  portion  home, 
the  greater  part  having  been  left  be^ 
hind,  probably  under  the  temptation 
of  the  high  interest  given  at  the  time, 
and  beiog  lost  by  a  bankruptcy. 

A  letter  from  India,  dated  Novem- 
ber 1766,  says,  *'  I  hope  our  friend 
Hastings  will  before  this  have,  by  the 
interest  of  his  friends,  secured  an 
appointment  in  the  service.  He  has 
managed  his  cards  very  ill ;  and  be- 
tween you  and  me,  I  never  saw  such 
confused  accounts  as  he  lefl  behind 
him." 

Still,  we  are  not  to  regard  him  as 
altogether  destitute;  for  in  1764*  he 
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made  a  present  of  a  tbonsand  pounds 
to  his  sister,  (married  to  a  Mr  Wood- 
man,  who  afterwards  became  steward 
to  the  Earl  of  BridgewaterO  and  set» 
tied  two  hundred  a-year  on  his  aunt* 
His  generositj  was  peenliarly  shown 
in  the  latter  instance;  by  his  continu- 
ing to  pay  the  annuity  in  fuU«  though, 
from  his  udian  faUuTe,  he  was  aetuidly 
obHged  to  borrow  money  for  the  pay- 
Blent* 

It  has  been  reported,  that  having  at 
tids  period  made  a  strong  effort  to  re* 
turn  to  India,  and,  being  unsucoessfal, 
be  tried  to  lire  by  literature.  We  admit, 
that  no  exertion  could  be  more  hon- 
ourable to  an  accomplished  mind,  or 
more  natural  to  a  powerful  one  ;  yet 
ire  have  not  the  slightest  evidence  on 
the  subject.  It  has  further  been 
stated  by  some  of  the  public  Journals 
of  later  years,  that  he  submitted  a 
proposition  for  establishing  a  profes- 
sorship of  the  Persian  language  at 
Oxfoitl,'with  a  view  to  his  becoming 
the  professor  in  the  first  instance; 
but  this  his  biographer  distinctly  do** 
nies.  Hastings  did,  indeed,  propose 
a  professorship,  but  it  was  in  some 
seminary  to  be  established  by  the 
India  Company,  and  altogether  with- 
out any  view  to  his  own  exercise  of 
the  office;  for  in  one  of  his  notes  still 
extant,  he  says,  "  I  formed  a  plan  for 
Such  an  institution,  but  I  never  offered, 
or  intended  to  superintend  it.  I  was 
not  qualified  for  it ;  indeed,  my  inten- 
tion was  to  have  obtained  professors 
from  India.** 

But  events  were  now  operating  to 
bring  him  forward.  The  affairs  of 
India  had  become  parliamentary ;  and 
a  committee  of  enquiry  called  before 
ft  witnesses  to  give  information  on  the 
leading  points.  Amongst  others  of 
the  Company's  servants  Hastings  was 
examined ;  and  the  cleverness  displayed 
in  his  answers,  and  the  comprehen- 
siveness of  his  views,  se  remarkably 
attracted  the  notice  of  both  the  Mini- 
ster and  the  Court  of  Directors,  that 
Ills  application  to  be  restored  to  the 
service  was  received  with  particular 
favour.     He   was   immediately   ap- 

Eointed  to  a  higher  situation  than  he 
ad  held  before — that  of  Second  in 
Council  at  Fort  St  George— with  a 

Sromise  of  succession  to  the  Presi- 
ency  in  case  of  its  becoming  vacant. 
The  appointment  was  communicated 
by  the  Court  of  Directors  to  the  pre- 
sidency in  the  following  compliment- 
ary language  ;— 


«<  Mr  Warren  Hastings,  a  gentle- 
man who  has  served  us  many  years 
on  the  Bengal  establishment  with 
great  ability  and  unblemished  charac- 
ter, offering  himself  to  be  again  em- 
ployed in  our  service,  we  have,  from 
a  consideration  of  his  just  merits,  and 
general  knowledge  of  the  Company's 
affairs,  been  induced  to  appoint  him 
one  of  the  Members  of  our  Council  at 
your  presidency,  and  to  station  him 
next  below  Mr  Dupr^.  He  will  pro- 
ceed in  one  of  the  Coast  and  Bay 
ships,  by  which  you  will  be  advertised 
of  such  further  directions  as  may  be 
necessary  concerning  this  appoint- 
ment.*' 

Hastings  was  naturally  flattered  by 
so  marked  an  opinion  of  his  conduct 
and  qualities,  and  prepared  to  embark 
with  extreme  satisfaction.  The  state 
of  his  finances  alone  might  have  made 
office  important  to  him,  for  he  waa 
actually  reduced  to  borrow  money  for 
bis  outfit.  Yet  we  may  fairly  con- 
jecture, that  the  prospect  before  him 
awoko  higher  feelings  than  those  of 
emolument;  that,  like  other  men  of 
genius,  he  had  the  consciousness  of 
his  capability  of  making  a  name ;  that 
dreams  of  mstinction,  however  unde- 
fined, were  rising  before  his  power'* 
ful  and  contemplative  eye ;  and  that 
the  individual  who,  in  infancy  and 
orphanage,  could  proudly  look  for- 
ward into  futurity  mr  enough  to  think 
of  reinstating  the  fallen  nonours  of 
his  ancestry.— the  schoolboy  who 
could  resolve  to  *'  repurchase  Dayles- 
ford/* — was  not  without  those  throb- 
bings  of  heart,  and  ardours  of  spirit, 
which  visit  men  destined  for  renown, 
when  he  saw  himself  suddenlv  placed 
on  the  first  step  to  supremacy  m  India. 

On  the  2Sd  of  March,  he  embarked 
at  Dover  on  board  the  Duke  of  Graf- 
ton. His  last  note  was  addressed  to 
Woodman  and  his  wife*  It  is  natural 
and  kind. 

**  Mt  DBAa  BROTBSa  AMn  SiSTEft— 

I  am  arrived  safe.  The  pilot  is  just 
leaving  us,  and  this  is  the  last  oppor- 
tunity I  shall  have  to  write  to  you 
from  this  part  of  the  world.  A  good 
apartment,  less  confusion  and  difficulty 
than  I  expected,  a  fair  wind,  and  most 
pleasant  weather,  are  fine  omens  of  a 
pleasant  and  prosperous  voyage. 

"  Give  my  love  to  my  dear  Tom, 
my  aunt,  and  all  friends.  Again,  re- 
ceive my  last  wishes.  May  every 
blessing  attend  you,  and  a  few  years 
unite  us  again." 
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This  waSf  at  least,  not  th«  lan^ag^e 
of  that  stern  and  sdish  miad  which 
it  was  the  fashion  of  after  years  to 
attribate  to  Hastings.  But*  on  this 
▼ery  royage*  he  was  to  give  an  en- 
denoe  of  his  susceptibtiityy  whieh  we 
hare  no  hesitation  m  regarding  as  the 
most  unfortunate  and  culpable  oeenr* 
rence  of  his  life. 

On  board  the  Duke  of  Grafton 
sailed  the  Baron  Adam  Carl  Imhoff, 
with  his.  wife.  The  BaroD»  a  natiTO 
of  Franeonia,  was  a  man  of  family, 
but  of  ciroumstances  which  compelled 
him  to  try  his  fortune  in  India  as  a 
portrait-painter.  His  wife  is  described 
as  a  person  "  of  singularly  attractiTO 
manners,  and  a  rery  engaging  figure.*' 
The  result  was,  that  Mr  Hastings  feXL 
in  love  with  the  Baron*s  wife,  and  the 
Baron*s  wife  with  him ;  that  on  the 
Baron's  arrival  at  Madras,  the  wifo 
and  husband  agreed  to  obtain  a  di- 
Torce  in  Franconia  ;  that  on  Hastings's 
removal  to  Bengal,  they  followed  him  ; 
that  the  divorce  was  obtained;  that 
the  Baroness  became  Mrs  Hastings ; 
and  we  here  use  the  Uographer^s  very 
expressive  words*-''  The  Baron  re- 
turned to  his  native  country  a  richer 
man  than  he  ever  could  have  hoped  to 
become  by  the  mere  exercise  of  his 
skill  as  a  painter  r* 

Every  man  who  knows  any  thing  of 
the  law  of  Christianity,  must  know 
that  a  marriage  of  this  order  was  no 
marriage  whatever.  We  may  no  more 
attribute  previous  guilt  to  the  parties 
than  the  biographer  does.  The  con* 
duct  of  the  Baron  and  hb  wife,  in 
continuing  ihwt  intercourse  with 
Hastings  during  the  year  of  bis  resi"* 
dence  at  Madras,  and  their  even  fol- 
lowing him  when  he  left  that  settle- 
ment, may  have  been  merely  indeli- 
cate ;  though,  undoubtedly,  under  tho 
circumstances  of  the  notorious  flirta- 
lion,  and  the  pending  divorce,  it  was 
an  indelicacy  of  an  extreme  nature. 
But  we  have  not  the  slightest  hesita- 
don  in  saying,  that  no  human  law 
could  ^ve  purity  to  their  subsequent 
connexion. 

We  are  aware  of  the  lax  morals  of 
Germany,  especially  in  its  fashionaUo 
circles,  where  all  the  corruption  of 
France  without  any  of  its  refinements^ 
degrades  marriage  into  little  more 
than  a  convenience;  and  divorce  is 
the  haUtual  cefnge  for  every  caprice 
of  temper,  every  impulse  of  profligacy, 
and  every  caleulatioa  of  avarice.  We 
have  heard  of.  a  woman  of  fashion  in 
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a  German  capital^  idtk  bo  less  than 
four  Hving  husbuMls  at  a  time,  got  rid 
of  by  Sttccessive  divoices,  and  the  fair 
experimentalist  prepared  to  mSrrj  and 
get  rid  of  as  many  more.  Betwesn 
this,  and  tho  grossest  and  noet  indis- 
criminate Ucentiottsaesa^  what  is  the 
line  of  demarcation^  Sneh  is  the 
inevitable  result  of  makkig  divotee 
facile;  or  of  enfeebling,  by  any  hwnaa 
intervention,  the  great  original  lav 
of  union — a  law  deriving  renewed 
force  fi|^m  the  declaration  of  dm 
Christian  Scriptures,  that  die  tie  is  to 
be  broken  only  by  the  hand  that 
formed  it— the  hand  of  Heaven — in  the 
dissolution  of  all  human  ties — ^in  tho 
grave. 

On  this  most  importtfit  subject,  wo 
certainly  expected  a- stronger  protest 
from  the  biographer.  It  is  true,  that 
he  approaches  it  with  a  eaution  to 
the  reader  against  regarding  him  sa 
offering  any  sanction  to  such  proceed- 
legs.  But  we  must  oonfess,  that  if 
the  opinion  had  been  dictated  by  us, 
we  should  have  distinctly  said,  that 
there  was  no  palliative  whatever  to  be 
found  for  :the  conduct  of  any  of  tho 
parties— that  the  lady,  instead  of  suf- 
fering herself  to  carry  on  a  sentimental 
intercourse  for  a  year  with  a  stranger 
•—whether  (as  Mr  Gleig  rather  roman« 
tically  describes  him,)  "  the  most  chi- 
valrous and  fascinating  of  men,*'  or 
not — ought  never  to  have  commenced 
the  iiaiaan,  (we  have  no  word  for  it 
.  in  honest  English ;)— that  the  Baron 
ought  to  have  instantly  sent  back  the 
too  speculative'and  soft-hearted  lady 
to  her  friends  in  Germany,  or  taugfaf 
her  the  duties  of  a  wife  at  home. 
And,  as  to  Hastings,  that  the  husband 
ought  to  have  soundly  horsewhipped 
"  the  most  chivalrous  and  fascinallD^ 
of  men "  for  his  coxcombry,  and 
threatened  to  repeat  the  discipline  if 
he  ever  dared  to  set  foot  again  within , 
his  threshold. 

We  have  no  supwstitious  notion» 
on  the  subject,  but  we  must  avow  our 
entire  conviction  that  this  "  alliance,'*' 
or  whatever  else  it  may  be  called^ 
satbfactorily  accounts  for  the  extraor^ 
dinary  ill  fortune  which  made  er&n 
the  brilliant  pubUo  life  of  Hastings  & 
series  of  personal  troubles ;  rendered 
his  powenul  abilities,  however  useful 
to  his  country,  the  constant  source  id 
evil  to  himself;  and  after  an  Indian 
career,  in  which,  with  the  most  geno* 
ral  acknowledgment  of  essential  ser* 
vices  to  the  Company  and  the  nafiioo^ 
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lie  WM  evidenthr  oompeUed  to  fight 
bis  way  throDgh  perpetaal  pMsimd 
lioitilioeft;  finally  sent  him  back  to 
Englandf  only  to  face  an  vnivenal 
iloim  of  natieaal  reproach  $  to  be  met 
in  OTery  qnarter  by  an  ezpreesion  of 
the  strongest  vnpopularity ;  assaSed 
by  every  organ  of  the  pnblie  voice  ; 
hunted  down  by  the  press;  persecuted 
in  Parliament ;  and  finally  forced  be- 
fore tiie  supreme  tribunal  of  the  nation 
to  answer  for  *'  high  crimes  and  misde* 
loeanours** — the  single  great  victim  of 
Imperial  ju8tictB>  with  the  dungeoni  or 
even  the  scaffold,  before  his  eyes. 

And  even  when  he  was  liberated  at 
last,  though  after  nine  years  of  anxiety, 
expense,  and  public  execration,  enough 
to  nave  worn  him  down  to  tlie  grave, 
we  see  him  consigned,  in  the  middle 
of  life,  to  an  obscwity  from  which  he 
never  was  suffered  to  emerge ;  exhaust- 
«d  in  spirit,  health,-  and  fortune,  and 
living  on  a  pension  until  he  died. 
There  may  be  ill>luck  in  life;  but  in 
the  infinite  mtgority  of  instances,  it  is 
easily  to  be  accounted  for — ^it  is  the  ill- 
luck  of  presumption,  attempting  more 
than  it  can  achieve — the  IlLluck  of 
chicanery,  detected  before  its  time-^ 
er  the  ill-luck  of  ignorance,  pretending 
to  be  knowledge.  But  we  know  no 
ether  instance  of  a  man  of  first-rate 
abilities,  first*rate  opportunities,  and 
even  of  first-rate  public  successes, 
pursued  by  a  personal  ill-luck,  so  nn- 
efaanging,  so  unrelaxing,  and  so  deci* 
sive,  as  that  which  followed  Hastings 
—a  perpetual  penalty,  scarcely  aban-. 
doning  him  in  the  feebleness  of  old 
age  and  on  the  ver^e  of  the  grave. 

The  nature  of  hto  duties  required 
at  once  commercial  and  diplomatic 
skill  in  the  new  Member  of  Council. 
With  him  it  rested  io  superintend  the 
Company*s  investments,  to  deal  with 
tiie  native  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers, and  to  guard  against  the 
numerous  impositions  in  which  those 
enert  dealers  had  exercised  thehr  fa* 
eulties  from  time  immemorial.  The 
n«rligenceof  theinspectorshad  already 
sumared  those  practices  seriously  to  in- 
jure the  character  of  the  Company's 
merchandise.  The  investments  had 
Ihllen  offin  quantity,  and  they  had  been 
alsodet^orated  in  ouality;  and  the 
new  official  had  the  difficult  task  of  pla- 
cing the  mercantile  credit  of  the  settle- 
ment in  its  former  eondition.  By  an  or- 
der of  the  Court  in  1769,  Hastings  was 
also  appdbnied  one  of  a  select  com- 
mittee of  five,  with  full  powers  for 
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restoring  peace  to  the  Camatic,  set- 
tling all  diroutes  with  the  Rajah  of 
Tanjore,  and  liquidating  his  debts  to 
the  Company  and  private  individuals. 
It  may  give  some  idea  of  the  com- 
plicated and  various  labours  whick 
were  then  laid  upon  the  civil  servants 
of  the  Company,  to  state,  that  this 
commission  was  also  appointed  to 
;  examine  and  correct  abuses  of  every 
H  kind;  particularly  in  the  collection  and 
'management  of  the  revenuet  in  the 
Ineth^  and  execution  of  the  contracts 
for  furnishing  the  army  with  all  its 
requisites,  and  in  general  to  detect 
abases  and  punish  ofibnders. 

About  hiJf  a  century  ago,  it  became 
the  custom  of  European  authorship^ 
then  chiefly  borrowing  from  the 
bad  taste,  the  volatile  style,  and  the 
infidel  absurdities,  of  the  Voltaire 
school,  to  speak  of  the  Indian  charac- 
ter as  a  model  of  high-mlndedness, 
simplicity,  and  purity.  The  origin 
of  this  folly  was  partly  a  desire  to 
libel  the  Christian  religion,  and  pau^tly 
that  presumptuous  ignorance  which 
makes  a  Frenchman  always  regard 
himself  as  right  by  instinct ;  the  mode 
was,  to  show  how  much  superior 
the  morality  of  the  idolater  of  India 
was  to  that  of  the  Christian  of  Europe. 
It  may  be  perfectly  true,  that  the  mo- 
rality and  the  religion  which  Voltaire 
and  his  compatriot  philosophers  had 
before  their  eyes,  were  the  reverse  of 
h(«ourable  to  Christianity ;  but  their 
^  description  of  the  manners  of  nations, 
*  **  unstained,**  as  they  pronounced  it, 
by  the  doctrines  of  either  Judaism  or 
Christianity,  were  utterly  ignorant, 
false,  and  extravagant.  The  whole 
evidence  of  history  in  British  India 
impresses,  in  the  most  startling  degree, 
the  great  truth,  that  the  heart  of  man, 
left  to  its  own  impulses,  b  a  mere  re- 
ceptacle of  evil.  The  Indians  were 
found  habitually  bloodthirsty  and 
treacherous  in  public  life,  corrupt  and 
abominable  in  tne  ceremonials  of  their 
religion,  grossly  abandoned  in  all  that 
tiiev  pursued  as  pleasure,  and  knavish 
and  crafty  in  all  the  common  dealings 
between  man  and  man. 

The  day  of  Indian  investments  is^ 
now  at  an  end,  and  the  desk  is  changed 
into  a  throne;  yet  the  topic  is  still 
curious,  as  a  remnant  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary establishment  that  com* 
merce  has  ever  seen — ^the  true  realiza- 
tion of  the  title  of  **  merchant  princes.** 
The  chief  cargoes  from  the  Carnadc 
consisted  of  silks  and  cottons  woven 
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ia  the  piece,  and  of  the  cocoona  of  the 
tllkworm,  or  of  the  prepared  thread. 
For  those  it  had  been  the  cuatom  to 
contract  with  native  dealers ;  bnt  the 
dealers,  after  cheating  the  workmen— 
whom  they  kept  in  their  power  by 
Joans  of  money  at  the  ruinous  interest 
of  the  East^-nezt  cheated  the  Com- 
pany, by  so  packing  their  bales  that 
they  obtained  for  the  worst  articles 
the  price  which  had  been  agreed  on 
for  the  best.  The  duty  of  superin- 
tending those  contracts  falling  on  the 
Second  in  Coundl,  then  known  by  the 
undignified  name  of  the  "  Export 
warehouse  keeper,*^  and  hu  higher 
duties  compelling  him  to  shift  this  un- 
attractive labour  from  hb  own  respon- 
sibility, it  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  junior 
servants ;  who  being  but  newly  arrived, 
and  nearly  in  a  state  of  ignorance  on 
such  subjects,  left  the  contractors  to 
pursue  their  game  undisturbed. 

But  Hastings  was  no  sooner  pla« 
ced  in  office,  than  he  showed  the 
difference  between  a  lazy  functionary 
and  a  clear-headed  and  active  super- 
intendent.  He  immediately  drew  up 
a  long  and  detailed  plan  for  purifying 
and  giving  new  vigour  to  tne  whole 
system.  He  proposed  that  the  office 
of  "  Export  warehouse  keeper"  should 
be  separated  from  aU  other  duties,  and 
put  into  the  hands  of  an  individual 
;  expressly  qualified  bv  his  knowledge 
of  the  people  and  their  manufactures ; 
and  that  he  should  be  assisted  by  an 
establishment  of  clerks  chosen  for  the 
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tierf  he  should  take  ohaige  of  the  set* 
tlement. 

On  this  important  change,  which  at 
once  opened  to  his  bold  and  perspi- 
cuous nund  the  whole  range  of  Indtaa 
ambition,  he  seems  to  haye  looked 
with  a  due  sense  of  its  high  opportn* 
nities ;  yet  with  feelings  of  moderation 
and  personal  good  nature,  which  do 
credit  to  his  character.  A  saceessioa 
of  letters^  written  at  that  period,  is 

given  by  the  biognmh6r ;  at  a  length* 
owever,  in  which  the  general  remr 
can  scarcely  be  expected  to  sympa- 
thize. We  shall  limit  ourselves  to  a 
few  extracts.  The  first  letter  is  to  the 
Woodmans. 


'Torf  Si  Qtotft,  Jtawuary  1771. 

**  Mr  DEAa  BaoTHER  and  Sistea.-* 
I  am  at  this  time  busied  in  prepara* 
tlons  for  leaving  this  Settlement,  and 
repairing  to  my  new  rendence.  May 
it  prove  as  easy  and  as  comfortable  aa 
this  has  been ;  but  more  profitable,  I 
hope  I  I  have  only  time  to  inform 
you,  that  I  have  cased  a  pipe  of  old 
Madeura ;  I  ordered  it  to  be  sent  to 
England  in  the  first  ship,  directed  to 
you.  I  beg  yon  will  divide  it  with 
Mrs  Hancock ;  it  will  last  yon  both> 
I  hope,  till  I  can  send  another^  for 
your  families  are  but  small,  and  con* 
sume  but  little  wine  in  the  year. 

'<  I  shall  make  another  remittance 
of  money,  sufficient  to  discharge  the 
remainder  of  my  debts.  I  leave  tlua 
place  in  health  and  in  spirits,  except 


same  knowledge ;  that  the  whole  sys-  *  what  I  feel  in  parting  from  it.** 


tem  of  contracting  with  the  middlemen 
should  be  abolbhed ;  and  that  persons, 
appointed  by  the  head  of  the  office, 
^ould  regularly  visit  the  dwellings  of 
tiie  weavers,  and  make  arrangements 
with  the  heads  of  the  villages  for  the 
forthcoming  work ;  having  no  fur- 
ther intercourse  with  the  workmen 
than  as  concerned  a  pledge  that  they 
:should  work  for  the  Company  alonct 
;and  giving  them  the  protection  of  the 
law.  This  plan  was  unanimously 
Approved  of  in  both  India  and  Eng- 
c  land,  and  was  carried  into  execution, 
\  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  Com- 
pany and  the  native  population. 
^  Hastings  had  now  exhibited  quali- 
ties which  promised  still  higher  ser- 
vices; and  the  Directors  appointed 
him,  in  1771,  to  the  place  of  Second  in 
Council  in  Bengal,  with  the  anounce- 
ment  of  their  intention,  that  on  the 
retirement  of  the  governor,  Mr  Car- 


There  is  some  confusion  in  Mr 
Gleig*s  dates,  which  he  may  explain 
in  another  edition.  He  tells  us  that 
Hastings*  Minute  of  Reform  in  his 
office  in  Fort  St  George,  bears  date 
7th  of  December  1771 ;  yet  we  find 
it  stated,  that  in  the  end  of  December 
1771,  he  received  as  the  reward  of  his 
diligence  the  appointment  to  Bengal; 
while  Hastings'  letter  describing  him- 
self as  about  to  assume  the  appoint- 
ment, is  dated  in  January  1771. 
Some  of  these  dates  we  may  account 
for  as  errors  of  the  press;  but  even 
so,  they  are  well  worth  being  attend- 
ed to  in  future. 

The  next  letter  is  to  his  friend 
Sykes,  announcing  his  departure. 
(The  date  here  is  1771):— 
^  '^I  would  not  lose  the  first  occa- 
sion to  tell  you  how  much  joy  it 
has  given  me  to  learn  that  I  am  much 
indebted  to  you  for  my  late  appoint* 
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ment ;  how  feasibly  I  feel  the  obliga- 
tion* I  cannot  tell  yon ;  but  yoa  are 
tiie  friend  you  have  always  professed 
yourself*  and  yoa  shall  always  find  rae 
your  most  Warm  and  hearty  friend." 

He  seems  to  have  been  fond  of 
making  presents*  and  to  have  had  the 
habit  of  making  them  in  the  pleasant 
shape  of  old  Madeira.  He  finishes 
his  letter  to  this  friend  as  he  had  done 
to  Woodman*  by— <'  I  have  sent  you 
one  pipe  of  Madeira.  I  forget  by 
what  ship.  You  will  receive  another 
by  one  of  the  two  next ;  old  wine*  and 
the  pipe  eased.  My  attorney  will  in- 
form you  by  what  ship  it  goes." 

His  next  letter  is  to  Lord  Shel- 
bnme*  (afterwards  Marquis  of  Lans« 
downe,)  who  seems  to  have  been  in- 
strumental in  procuring  his  advance- 
ment to  the  distinguished  Irank  to 
which  it  alludes.  It  is  a  manly  and 
well  expressed  acknowledgement  of 
services  rendered  to  the  individual. 

*'Mt  Lord*— .The  enclosed  is  a 
duplicate  of  a  letter  which  I  had  the 
honour  to  address  to  your  lordship 
some  months  a^o.  The  Court  of  Di- 
rectors have  smce  been  pleased  to 
confer  upon  me  the  government  of 
their  ^possessions  in  Bengal-^an  honour 
equally  unsolicited  and  unexpected  on 
my  part.  By  whatever  means  it  has 
fallen  to  my  lot*  there  is  a  degree  of 
confidence  implied  in  the  manner  of 
it*  which  claims  a  more  than  ordinary 
share  of  my  attention  to  the  very 
weighty  affairs  of  that  presidency. 
You  will  permit  me  to  say*  my  Lora* 
that  you  have  furnished  an  ad<titional 
motive  to  my  ambition*  in  the  desire 
which  I  feel  to  merit  the  good  opinion 
which  your  Lordship  has  already  been 
pleased  to  express  of  me.** 

But  it  is  in  hb  letter  to  Lawrence 
Sullivan*  an  able  and  most  influential 
mover  in  the  Company's  affiiirs*  that 
he  begins  to  exhibit  the  decision  of 
tiie  statesman :— . 

'<Yoar  sentiments  with  respect  to 
General  'Coote*s  powers*  though  such 
as  I  expected,  afforded  me  great  satis* 
faction.  May  success  and  nonour  at- 
tend lum  in  any  other  part  of  the  toorld^ 
but  God  forbid  that  he  should  ever  re* 
turn  to  anjf  oVier  part  of  India  again!  " 
He  then  gives*  in  a  few  words*  his 
idea  of  the  policy  which  was  to  be 
pursued  towards  the  Nabob  of  Arcot 
*— a  name  which  so  long  and  so  myste- 
riously mingled  itself  with  the  Com- 
pany's affairs  :•« 
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**  I  shall  have  little  reason  hereafter* 
I  hope  none*  to  introduce  the  Nabob 
of  Arcot  into  my  letters.  Your  wish 
to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between 
him  and  Hyder  is  equally  consistent 
with  sound  policy  and  the  friendship 
you  bear  him.  But  you  may  be  as- 
sured that  it  it  not  possible.  The  Na- 
bob is  implacable,  and  all  his  polidcal 
projects  contribnte  to  make  him*  were 
he  not  so  already*  the  enemy  of  Hy» 
der," 

Hastings  evidently  watched  this 
luckless  intriguer  with  inveterate  vi- 
gilance :-. 

<<  It  is  not  from  your  letters  that  the 
Nabob  derives  his  great  support  and 
importance;  he  has  other  correspon- 
dents* and  other  means  of  communi- 
cation. He  has  too*  in  this  colony^ 
those  who  inflame  his  jealousy  of  our 
government,  feed  his  resentments  with 
every  rascally  tale  that  the  idle  con- 
versation of  the  settlement  can  furnish 
them  with*  and  assist  him  in  hb  liter- 
ary polemics." 

A  Mr  Stuart  had  been  appointed 
by  the  Directors  secretary  in  Bengal; 
On  thb  he  writes,  with  his  habitual 
promptness:-*'' I  am  much  pleased 
with  Mr  Stuart ;  he  is  a  sensible  man* 
and  appears  to  possess  a  good  temper. 
At  the  same  time  I  cannot  avoid  re- 
marking* that  the  precedent  is  dan- 
gerous. There  will  always  be  found 
men  of  abilities  in  the  service*  ac- 
quainted at  the  same  time  with  all 
tne  official  forms*  which  kind  of  know- 
ledge a  man  from  England  cannot 
well  possess*  and  yet  is  of  the  greatest 
utility  in  the  despatch  of  business.'* 
He  now  presses  hb  point : — <'  If  it  is 
once  made  the  rule  that  this  appoint- 
ment b  to  be  filled  from  England* 
may  not  men  without  abilities  and 
without  integrity*  in  time,  find  means 
through  mere  interest  to  obtain  it? 
May  not  men  of  dangerous  connexions 
thus  become  possessed  of  all  the  secret 
transactions  of  your  government? 
May  not  the  spirit  of  emulation  of 
your  own  servants  suffer  by  thoFC  su- 
pcroessions*  and  many*  who  want  but 
such  an  office  to  display  the  most  use- 
ful talents*  be  lost  to  the  service*  and 
exert  themselves  only  in  the  pursuit 
of  private  gain?*' 

All  thb  is  forcible  and  rational. 
But  Hastings  had  already  looked  to  a 
course  of  things  in  which  more  daring 
experiments  were  to  be  made  on  the 
national  justice.     He*  perhaps  un<* 
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coii8cioiisljr>  bad  made  up  his  mind  to 
some  of  those  bold  strokes  in  goTern* 
ment,  which  formed  at  once  his  publio 
triumph  and  his  personal  hazaro.  In 
writing  to  Sir  George  Colebrooke. 
t^en  high  in  the  connous  of  the  Direo- 
tor8>  he  asks  his  especial  countenance 
and  confidence :  —  **  Let  me  entnai 
yon*  sir«  to  continue  to  me  yonr  sop- 
port.  I  feel  too  sensibly  Uie  weak 
ground  on  which  my  interest  stands^ 
unless  supported  by  the  most  wary 
conduct  in  the  administration  of  the 
very  weighty  affairs  entrusted  to  my 
charge.  And  I  know»  too  well»  both 
the  proneness  which  people  in  gene- 
ral have  to  misrepresent  the  actions  of 
those  in  authority,  and  the  too  great 
readiness  with  people  at  home  to  cre- 
dit implicid^  such  misnmreBentfitions. 
It  is  impossible  to  avoid  errors  ;  and 
there  are  ca$ei  in  gov€mm$tU  in  which 
it  may  be  neceuary  to  adopt  expedienU 
which  are  not  to  be  jmHJied  on  such 
principles  ai  the  publio  can  be  the 
judges  of.'* 

In  this  last  sentence  we  lee  the 
early  blinding  of  this  powerfnl  mind. 
All  policy  buih  on  foundations  so  dan* 
gerousy  must  give  way  in  the  end. 
There  exist  no  cases  in  which  an^  ex- 
pedient can  be  necessary  which  is  not 
grounded  on  strict  Justice.  An  act 
beyond  law,  whether  committed  by  a 
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to  affirm  that  all  the  stores  of  Han- 
ritiusy  and  every  man  in  the  islsodj 
may  be  transported  withcMit  eren  the 
hazard  of  being  interrapted  by  Sir 
Robert  Harland^were  his  force  ereo 
quadruple  of  what  it  is — unless  he 
eould  know  with  certainty  the  exaet 
time,  plaoe^  and  eonne  of  their  dee* 
tination;  which  is  hnpoBsiUe.    He 
may  shut  op  their  prindpal  pert*  \m 
may  protect  ours,  and  his  ships  mw 
aocidentally  fall  in  with  one  of  their 
▼easels  of  trade ;  but  is  IC  in  the  power 
of  a  Mpiadron  to  afford  way  servioee 
tliat  can  compensate  fqr  the  national 
loss  sustained  by  so  enonnoua  an  ex* 
pense,  and  the  absence  of  so  great  a 
part  of  the  national  strength?  what 
equivalent  can  it  afford  to  the  Com-* 
pany  for  the  injury  which  tbdr  Tepa.^ 
tation  has  sustained  by  the  uimatnral 
powers  given  to  the  man  who  com* 
mands  ? — powers  given— not  to  extend 
the  British  dominion,  or  increase  tlie 
honour  of  the  nation,  bntsimi^plilioes^ 
slote  otcl-^or  the  pnrpose  of  oppress- 
ing the  king's  snlyects,  and  weaken- 
ing the  hands  by  which  his  inflneneo 
is   sustained    in    India.      Gracious 
Heaven  I  what  ideas  are  the  powers 
of  this  empire  tanght  to  entertun  of 
the  majesty  of  the  Kiog  of  Great 
BritainP 
^      If  difficulties  try  the  powers  of  su- 


superior  or  an  inferior,  is  k  crime;  no  ;  perior  minds,  Hastings,  on  assuming 


cnme  can  be  necessary,  and  none, 
therefore,  can  find  its  justification  in 
necessity.  Thu  fatal  misconception 
is  but  slightly  touched  on  in  this  let- 
ter ;  but  it  b  evidently  forming,  and 


the  government,  had  a  boundless  field 
for  the  exercise  of  his  talents  in 
Bengal.  Poj^ular  sufferings,  disease^ 
and  dilapidation,  the  result  of  a  tre- 
mendous pestilence  which  had  swept 


wsdting  but  the  ardour  of  enterprise  (  awar  a  third  of  the  people,  suppress* 

and  the  avidity  of  success  to  assume     -*       ^^ ' '—'*  ** 

the  complete  form.  It  would  have 
been  happy  for  Hastings  if  he  had 
instantly  abjured  an  idea  so  pernicious 
to  his  own  fame,  and  shrunk  from  the 
internal  sophisti^  which  was,  from 
that  hour,  tempting  him  to  "  do  evilj 
that  good  may  come.** 

Some  of  those  letters  are  character- 
ized by  a  istrength  of  style  approaching 
to  eloquence,  though  stricUy  on  mat- 
ters of  business.  Sir  Robert  Harland 
had  been  sent  into  the  Indian  seas 
with  a  fleet,  and  with  some  powers 
which  Hastings  evidently  regarded 
with  official  jealousy.  He  thus  writes 
to  Colebrooke : — **  I  am  not  myself  a 
competent  judge  of  the  advantages 
which  may  be  obtained  by  the  pre- 
sence of  a  squadron  in  India,  even  if 
a  war  were  to  happen.     I  will  dare 


ed  all  those  energies  which  tiie  cessa- 
tion of  war  and  the  protecting  spi- 
rit of  a  British  Government  might 
have  renewed.  The  treasury  was  al- 
most empty— 4he  revenues  were  sinic* 
ing  year  by  year  ;--4he  farmer,  the  tra- 
Teller,  and  the  merchant  were  rapidly 
disappearing,  and  ia  their  place  ha4 
come  the  robber  and  the  tiger. 

Hastings  applied  himself  vigorously 
to  check  this  flood  of  evi),  and  lie  soon 
showed  the  value  of  practised  expe- 
rience and  intellectnal  vigour  in  en* 
countering  the  seTeiest  public  priva- 
tions. His  first  work  was,  to  put 
down  the  lawlessness  which  had  ex- 
posed life  and  property  to  constant 
violence;  and  the  bands  of  robbers, 
almost  legalized  by  long  impunity^ 
found  themselves,  to  their  astonish- 
ment, suddenly  made  the  objects  of  a 
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Tigoroos  police.  The  Revenue  system 
next  came  under  his  unhesitating 
hand.  He  rapidly  purified  its  details, 
and  at  once  increased  the  amount  of 
tibe  public  receipts,  and  diminished  the 
expense  of  their  eollection.  He  next 
established  District  Ck>urts«  and  so 
far,  in  principle,  showed  that  justice 
nught  he  brought  to  the  doors  of  the 
population.  Then,  ascending  to  the 
Ibigher  machinery  of  the  system,  he 
idivided  the  snpreme  council  into  com- 
nittees,  and  by  appointing  intelligent 
md  active  superintendents  in  place  of 
inefficient  boards,  gave  the  force  of 
responsibility  to  office,  and  brought 
che  whole  apparatus  of  Government 
pnto  a  condition  to  meet  any  emer- 
teney.  And  all  this  was  the  work  of 
|wo  years ! 

A  brief  transaction,  which  forms  a 
kind  of  episode  among  those  severer 
details,  shows  the  versatile  and  ani-< 
mated  spirit  which  no  labour  of  this 
great  functionarv  could  exhaust. 

A  r%jah  of  tiootan,  about  to  be 
punbhed  by  a  detachment  of  British 
troops  for  an  attempt  to  seize  a  province 
under  their  protection,  had  induced 
the  Tershoo  Lama  to  offer  himself  as 
a  mediator.  The  mediation  was  ac- 
cepted, and  the  rajah  forgiven  on  his 
withdrawing  from  the  province.  But 
a  new  view  was  opened  by  this  inci- 
dent to  Hastings*  rational  and  philo- 
sophical curiosity.  The  Tershoo  was 
one  of  the  principal  personages  of  the 
most  extraordinary  government  in  the 
world — the  hierarchy  of  Thibet — and 
second  in  rank  to  the  Delai  Lama,  for 
whom,  in  consequence  of  his  minority, 
he  was  actually  administering  the  of- 
fice. Bootan,  Thibet,  Cashmere, 
China,  were  sealed  books  to  Euro- 
peans— this  seemed  an  opportunity  of 
opening  them;  and  Hastings  imme* 
diately  despatched  an  intelligent  friend, 
a  Mr  Bogle,  to  the  court  of  the  Lama. 

The  public  letter  contained  merely 
the  general  objects  of  the  mission, 
proposing  trade,  &c. ;  the  private  let- 
ter enumerated  the  objects  of  interest 
in  the  mind  of  the  governor- general, 
arranged  in  paragraphs. 

*'  1 .  To  send  me  one  or  more  paira  of 
the  animals  called  Foos,  whi^  pro- 
duce the  shawl  wool.  If  by  a  dooly, 
cage,  or  any  other  conveyance,  they 
can  be  secured  from  the  fatigue  and 
hazard  of  the  way,  the  expense  is  to 
be  no  objection. 


"2,  To  send  one  or  more  pairs  of 
cattle,  which  bear  what  are  called 
'  cows'  tails,'  (a  favourite  piece  of  or- 
nament among  the  Hindoos  of  rank.) 

•*  3.  To  send  me,  carefully  packed, 
some  fresh,  lipe  walnuts  for  seed ;  or 
an  entire  plant,  if  it  can  be  transported ; 
and  any  other  curious  or  valuable 
seeds  or  plants,  the  rhubarb  and  gin- 
seng especially. 

*'4,  Any  curiosities,  whether  natural 
productions,  manufactures,  paintings, 
or  what  else  may  be  acceptable  to  per- 
sons of  tastein  England— animals  only 
that  may  be  usefm. 

**  5.  In  your  enquiries  concerning 
the  people — the  form  of  their  govern- 
ment, and  the  mode  of  collecting  their 
revenues,  are  points  principidly  merit- 
ing your  attention. 

**  6.  To  keep  a  diary,  inserting  what- 
ever passes  before  your  observation, 
which  shaU  be  characteristic  of  the 
people— their  manners,  customs,  build- 
ings, cookery,  the  country,  the  climate, 
or  the  road— carry ing  with  you  a  pen- 
cil and  pocket-book,  for  the  purpose 
of  minuting  short  notes  of  every  fact 
or  remark  as  it  occurs,  and  putting 
them  in  order,  at  your  leisure,  while 
fresh  in  your  memory* 

"  7.  To  enquire  what  countries  lio 
between  Lahassa  and  Siberia;  and 
what  eommunication  there  is  between 
them.  The  same  with  regard  to 
China  and  Cashmere. 

''8.  To  ascertain  the  value  of  their 
trade  with  Bengal  by  their  gold  and 
silver  coins,  and  to  send  me  samples 
of  both. 

*'  9.  Every  nation  excels  others  in 
some  particular  art  or  science.— To 
find  out  this  excellence  of  the  Boo- 
tans. 

"  10.  To  inform  yourself  of  the  course 
and  navigation  of  the  Burramputra, 
and  of  the  state  of  the  countries  through 
which  it  runs." 

Those  directions  would  form  a  good 
manual  for  the  investigation  of  any 
strange  country,  and  undoubtedly  do 
credit  to  the  sagacity  of  their  writer. 

But  the  mission  fuled.  The  envoy 
was  not  suffered  to  advance  beyond  a 
short  distance  within  the  frontier, 
where  he  was  detained  until  a  mes<« 
sage  could  be  sent  to  Pekin.  The 
Tershoo  died,  and  with  hun  the  hope 
of  an  intercourse ;  and  the  affair  came 
to  a  natural  end. 


438  «*  Too  Late  /"  [April, 


''TOO  late!'* 

Too  LATB I  the  enrse  of  Ufe!  Coald  we  bat  read 
In  many  a  heart,  the  thoug^hts  that  inly  bleed« 

How  oft  were  found 
Engraven  deep,  those  words  of  saddest  sound 

(Curse  of  our  mortal  state !) 

Too  late!— too  late! 

Tears  are  there,  acrid  drops,  that  do  not  rbe 

Quick  gushing  to  tne  eves  ;  . 
Kindly  relieTing,  as  they  gently  flow. 

The  mitigable  woe  \ 
But  oozing  inward,  silent,  dark  and  chill 

Like  some  cayernoos  rill 
That  falls  congealing ;  taming  into  stone 

The  thing  it  falls  upon. 

But  now  and  then,  may  be,  the  pent  np  pain 
Breaks  out  resistless,  in  some  passionate  strain 
Of  simulated  grief; 
Finding  relief 
In  that  fond  idle  way 
For  thoughts  on  life  that  prey. 

*»  How  truthfully  concdyedr*  with  glistening  eyes 
Some  llsfner  cries — 
'*  Fine  art  to  feign  so  well  1" 
Ah !  none  can  tell 
So  truthfully  the  deep  things  of  the  heart 
Who  have  not  felt  the  smart. 

Too  late — the  curse  of  life! — take  back  the^cap 
So  mockingly  held  up 
To  lips  that  may  not  drain  ; 
Was  it  no  pain. 
That  long  heart-thirst, 
That  the  life-giving  draught  is  offered  first 

On  that  extremest  shore. 
Who  leaves,  shall  thirst  no  more  ? 

Take  back  the  cup. — Yet  no !— who  dares  to  say 
'Tis  mockingly  presented  ?— Let  it  stay— 
If  here  too  late. 
There  is  a  better  state ; 
A  cnp  that  this  may  typify,  prepared 
For  those  who*ve  little  of  life*s  sweetness  shared, 
Nor  manv  flow'rets  found 
On  earthly  ground : 
Yet  patiently  hold  on,  abiding  meek 
The  call  of  him  they  seek« 
**  Come,  thou  that  weepcst,  but  hast  stood  the  test- 
Come  to  thy  rest." 
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Chapter  YIL 


Frakcis  Botlan  received  the  shel- 
ter he  sooght  from  his  friend^  who« 
like  the  majority  of  the  parishioners^ 
though  limited  in  worldly  substance, 
was  unbounded  in  benevolence*  and 
who  assured  our  hero  of  his  willing- 
ness to  assist  him,  by  every  means  in 
his  power,  until  he  had  determined 
upon  some  mode  of  life  that  would 
render  the  services  of  others  unneces- 
sary.  Boy  Ian  was  possessed  of  a  spi* 
rit  too  independent  to  admit  of  much 
delay  in  coming  to  a  decbion  on  this 

Solnt.  He  deemed  the  breach  with 
is  aunt  irreparable^  and  he  resented 
it  with  the  bitterness  of  one  who  felt 
himself  at  war  with  a  world  in  which 
he  had  been  treated  with  undeserved 
severity*  and  the  sooner  he  turned 
his  face  from  either  hope  or  anxiety 
respectusg  a  reconciliation  with  it>  the 
lighter  he  fancied  he  should  feel  his 
own  hearty  and  the  speedier  should  he 
convey  to  the  hearts  of  others  that  re« 
morseful  repentance  which  he  felt  a 
latent  wish  to  awaken  there.  Prompt- 
ed by  all  this,  he  resolved  to  Jom  an 
enrolment  of  volunteers  for  foreign 
service  that  was  then  taking  place  in 
Corky  from  which  city  it  was  expected 
a  detachment  would  immediately  be 
ordered  for  one  of  the  many  scenes  of 
war  in  which  Great  Britain  was  then 
engaged.  The  spirit-stirring  life  of 
a  soldier  was  one  that  accorded  well 
with  a  vague  derire  for  adventure  and 
romance,  that  formed  part  of  his  cha- 
racter. Having  taken  the  resolution, 
Francis  only  awaited  the  period  of  a 
cattle  fair  just  approaching,  in  a  neigh- 
bouring town,  to  dispose  of  his  sole 
groperty,  (with  the  exception  of  a  few 
ooks) — a  horse  purchased  with  his 
slender  savings  a  little  time  before— 
ere  he  quitted  his  native  land  for  ever. 
During  the  fortnight  that  elapsed  be- 
tween  his  expulsion  and  the  fair, 
though  he  thought  incessantly  of 
Grace  Rial],  the  provoked  lover  made 
no  attempt  to  see  her,  but  gratified 
himself  by  picturing  in  imagination 
the  irremediable  sorrow  that  lady  was 
storing  for  herself,  when  the  tale  of  his 
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departure  should  reach  her  ears ;  or, 
at  no  very  distant  period  perhaps,  the 
news  of  his  early  death.  He  went  out 
amongst  his  acquaintances  as  little  as 
possible^^eoiploved  himself  in  the 
cultivation  of  his  friend's  garden^  or 
the  instruction  of  his  children ;  for, 
as  Ned  Lomasney  possessed  a  house 
and  gurden,  it  followed,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  that  he  had  a  wife  and  chil- 
dren. 

Of  the  few  persons  with  whott 
Francis  was  forced  occasionally  into 
contact,  he  most  frequently  met  Ned 
and  Neish  Desmond,  the  elder  bro- 
thers of  his  rival  in  the  afiections  of 
Grace.  They  were,  however,  very 
different  individuals  from  Dick,  being 
conspicuous  in  the  little  community 
for  their  idle  dissolute  lives,  their 
feats  of  desperate  daring,  and  every 
excess  of  a  low  and  vulgar  character. 
Their  father  had  inherited  the  consi- 
derable freehold  property,  which  at 
his  demise,  with  indiscriminate  ca- 
price, he  divided  between  his  sonsy 
whom  he  had  brought  up  destitute  of 
education,  or  of  any  employment  that 
might  have  kept  them  from  habits,, 
whose  indulgence  early  impoverished 
the  incomes  he  had  bequeathed  them.. 
They  were  coarse  in  manner — repul- 
sive m  appearance— rakehelly,  sloven- 
ly in  dress.  They  shot  without  re- 
spect to  preserves — coursed  in  defi- 
ance of  the  game-laws — fished  without 
consulting  royalties— hunted  without 
caring  over  what  ground.  They- 
were  great  favourites  with  the  young- 
butchers  and  strolling  vagabonds  of 
the  vicinity,  who  followed  them  in 
their  *amusements^alled  them  Mas- 
ter Ned  or  Neish— carried  their  im- 
plements of  sport,  or  led  their  dogs- 
drank  their  health  in  their  own  whis- 
ky— and  beat  the  bailiffs  who  ventured 
to  approach  them  with  a  writ  In 
short,  Edward  and  Ignatius  Desmond 
were  the  dread  of  all  soberly  con- 
ducted personSi  and  the  delight  of 
every  turbulent  idle  fellow  m  the 
parish. 

They  had  successively  been  suitors 
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of  Miss  Whelan,  whose  worldly  goods 
and  chattels  would  have  been  a  sea- 
sonable relief  to  th^lr  encttoibered 
freeholds^  and  bad  in  succession  been 
rejected  by  that  lady.  They  were 
latterly  well  awaro>  like  all  her  ae- 
quaintances,  of  her  decided  predilec- 
tions in  6oylan*s  favour;  and  .when 
the  news  of  Frank's  quarrel  with  bis 
aanl  reached  the  piwlic  ear  of  KiU 
wcxrthi  (that  is  to  say*  in  an  hour  after 
it  ooconredt)  amongst  those  peculiarly 
inqiuBitive  respecting  the  cause  of  it 
were  the  two  Desmonds.  But  acri- 
monioos  as  was  the  old  dame'ii  dispo- 
ritaon,  she  preserved  a  strict  silenoe 
regarding  the  cause  of  the  rupture 
iMk  her  nephew^  who«  on  hts  side^ 
4raB  equally  indisposed  to  be  commu- 
nicative. To  the  friend  with  whom 
lie  took  refuge^  did  Francis  alone  im- 
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part  the  story^  carefully,  however, 
concealing  his  subsequent  visit  to  Mjfg 
WheUUf  and  its  result. 

Now,  as  Ned  Lomasney  was  in  full 
possession  of  all  that  convenient  in- 
genuity, natural  to  bis  countrymen,  of 
construing  the  most  disastrous  defeat 
into  a  signal  triumph,  in  order  to  save 
Frank  Boylan*s  credit  and  his  own 
pride,  be  waa  most  careful  to  whi^r 
It  about  that  the  marriage  of  Francis 
and  Bridget  Whelan  was  fixed  upon, 
and  that  they  only  awaited  the  com- 
pletion in  Cork  of  a  certain  deed  of 
settlement,  to  make  known  the  auspi- 
cious event  which  was  then  immedi- 
ately to  follow.  We  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  state  this  little  effort  of 
Mr  Lomasney's  imagiaation,  as  it  led 
to  some  important  consequences  in 
our  history. 


Chapter  YIIL 


The  night  was  pitch-dark—the  few 

stars  that  appeared  were  only  now  and 

'then  visible,  when  the  wind,  that  flew 

with  a  dismal  moan  across  the  lonely 

•fields,  and  through  the  bare  though 

budding  trees,  swept  aside  the  mass 

of  clouds  overhead,  and  unveiled  the 

'  sky  for  an  instant.    It  was  during  ono 

of  the  glimpses  of  something  like  light, 

thus  momentarily  afforded,  that  two 

persons  withdrew  from  the  high-road 

leading  to  Ballinvogher,  and  sheltered 

themselves  under  the  old  walls  of  the 

melancholy  ruin,    mentioned   before 

'  now  as  being  associated  in  the  minds 

'  of  the  peasantry  with  such  formidable 

'  snperstitions. 

**  What  makes  you  stop  moochin* 
there?  Why  don't  you  come  close 
to  the  wall  if  you  doh*t  want  to  be 
seen  ?  Mick  Henn^ssy  is  Jest  off,  an* 
they've  sent  for  the  priest ;  so,  if  you 
want  Father  Tom  to  fall  across  you, 
'  yon  couldn't  take  a  betther  way  for 
it." 
-  '*I  hates  the  look  o*  that  ugly 
Fooherah,  Shawn,**  was  the  reply,  as 
'  the  man,  to  whom  the  caution  was 
addressed,  quitted  the  verge  of  the 
road  and  reluctantly  approached  the 
ruin.  *'  Tve  no  heart  in  me  when 
Tm  near  it,  an*  if  I  war  back  in  the 
glins  again,  you  might  go  sing  for 


me  afore  Fd  ventur  down  in  this 
business.** 

"  iTere— take  a  dhrain  o'  that,  an* 
leave  off,"  said  Shawn  Sonrk,  present- 
ing a  nearly  exhausted  dram  bottle. 
**  You  have  nothin*  to  do  but  to  stop 
the  horse  when  he  comes  up,  an*  ax 
him  the  way  into  Fermoy.  j[>on*t  let 
go  your  hould  of  the  reins— that's  all 
^ril  do  the  rest*' 

**  HitthI  bisth-apuish  I  Did  you 
hear  somethin*  like  a  cry,  Shawn,  very 
far  down — as  if  it  kem  from  the  river  ? 
Maybe  it*s  the  Banthee^givin'  him 
wamin*  for  death.*' 

**  Maybe  it  is,  Llieum ;  an'  there's 
the  bell  for  bis  berrin'  afther ;"  and, 
as  he  paused,  the  echoes  of  a  dead 
bell  from  the  distant  church  sounded 
in  the  wind. 

It  had  been  the  fair-day  at  Lhmora. 
Frank  Boylan  attended  there  and  dis- 
posed of  his  horse.  He  was  detained 
until  late  in  the  evening  by  some 
friends  residing  in  that  beautiful  ham- 
let, to  whom  he  wished  to  bid  fare- 
well previous  to  bis  departure  from 
the  country,  and  the  clock  of  the  an- 
cient cathedral  had  chimed  half-past 
ten  before  he  mounted  die  steed  woieh 
one  of  his  aunt's  tenants  had  lent  him 
for  the  day,  and  turned  homewards. 
He  proceeded  at  a  brisk  pace^^  and 
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•oon  left  behind  him  the  grey  glim- 
«Mr  of  the  fine  old  castle^  and  the  eoU 
«f  dusky  light  that  marked  the  lovely 
river  murmuring  below  ita  walla,  with 
pexhape  aometbiog  of  the  same  moura-i 
lol  feeling  we  oonelves  experienced 
fifty  Yoars  later,  in  quitting  that  be« 
l^yed  romantic  scene  for  the  busy 
•tunning  world. 

The  road  Boylan  had  to  traverse 
was,  what  it  still  is,  peculiarly  hilly 
«Bd  in  wretohed  repair ;  so  that  it  was 
long  past  midoight  when  he  descend- 
^  from  the  wild  uplands,  and  struck 
fiNTwards  towards  Ballinvogher,  to 
consign  his  borrowed  steed  to  its 
deadly  owner.  His  road  lay  by  the 
gateway  of  Douglas^  a  spot  that  was 
ao  singulariy  associated  with  hia  for* 
tones,  and  towards  which  he  ^as  now 
approaching.  Before,  however,  he 
had  got  clear  of  the  screening  um- 
brage of  a  neighbouring  park-wall, 
that  with  its  lofty  trees  overshadowed 
the  road,  the  cry  as  of  a  female  voice, 
in  sadden  and  great  distress,  came 
«pon  his  ear.  He  spurred  forward, 
And,  upon  arriving  at  a  spot  where 
the  termination  of  the  enclosure  af- 
forded an  open  view  in  the  direction 
4>f  Mbs  Wheian*s  abode,  he  coulj 
perceive  her  dwelliog,  from  which  the 
«hneks  seemed  to  proceed,  enveloped 
in  Ught,  and,  as  well  as  he  could 
Judge  from  the  distance,  on  fire  from 
kitdien  to  coping-stone.  He  hastened 
rapidly  on,  and  in  ten  minutes  gained 
the  avenue  gate,  where  he  was  about 
to  abandon  his  horse,  when,  to  his 
surprise,  he  found  that  jealous  en- 
trance unimpeded*-the  gate  was  wide 
open.  He  flew  up  the  loi^  pathway, 
and,  before  he  could  pull  in  his  exci- 
ted steed,  found  himself  in  a  scene 
that  for  some  moments  deprived  him 
'Of  all  comprehension. 

The  honae  waa  surrounded  by  a 
number  of  men,  some  armed  and  on 
horseback,  others  on  foot,  bearing  huge 
spUnters  of  the  resinous  bogwood  of 
the  country,  that  flamed  farther  and 
wider  than  four  times  the  number  of 
•torches.  Before  the  door,  which  lay 
4iroken  as  if  burst  from  ita  hinges, 
r9clined  Kautheen  Walsh  and  rtell 
Magner,  the  female  domestics,  ti^d 
iianud  and  foot,  their  own  shawls  bound 
round  the  lower  part  of  their  faces,  so 
as  effectually  to  disable  them  either 


from  alarnuBg  the  country  or  annoy- 
ing the  foe;  while  in  the  centre  of 
the  seene  stood  the  ruffian,  Neish 
Desmond,  with  one  of  hia  followers^ 
occupied  in  placing  and  fastening  their 
ill-fated  mistress  herself,  half-undresa* 
ed,  but  wrapped  round  with  a  hugo 
great-coat,  behind  his  brother  Ned» 
who,  mounted  on  a  strong  thorough* 
bred  horse,  awaited  but  the  placing 
of  his  prize  securely,  to  give  the  «g« 
nal  to  his  mounted  companions,  and 
add  the  guilt  of  ravisher  to  his  many 
ether  lawless  offences.  To  complete 
the  calamitous  group,  Frank's  ac* 
quaintanoe.  Bully,  doomed  never  mora 
to  be  the  terror  of  prowling  mendi* 
cants  or  youthful  orchard-^pilferer^, 
lay  kicking  in  the  death -spasm,  his 
head  mortally  broken  with  the  sama 
weapon  apparently  that  had  smashed 
the  door,  in  the  defence  of  which  he 
had  faithfully  resigned  his  life. 

Boylan  scarce  comprehended  the 
transaction  before  its  actors  became 
conscious  of  the  intruder's  presence* 
He  was  off  his  horse  in  a  moment. 
The  next  he  was  engaged  in  dea^y 
grapple  with  the  leader  of  the  gang^ 
and  had  dragged  Ned  Desmond  from 
his  saddle,  and  with  him  the  lucklesa 
Proserpine  of  their  rapacity,  before  ha 
was  himself  surrounded  and  over* 
powered.  With  such  odds  against 
nim,  this  was  soon  the  case. 

*'  Hould  his  head  a- one- side  till 
I  knock  his  bndns  out,  Mickin^*' 
said  a  savage  fellow  who  wielded  a 
sledge,  and  who  had  probably  beenf 
principal  engineer  to  the  expedition. 

"  Now,  then,  your  soul  I "  was  the 
reply  of  his  coadjutor,  who,  having 
tnpped  up  Boylan   whilst  engaged 
with  Desmond,  held  him,  assisted  by 
another,  pinned  by  the  neckcloth,  and 
extended  on  the  earth. 
.    «'  Casey !— -curse  you,  what  are  you^ 
about?'*  cried  Ned  Desmond,  after  a 
hasty  whisper  with  his  brother;  "  have 
you  a  mind  to  spoil  our  iob  with  your 
butchering?  do  yon  think  it's  acouu^  ^ 
Limerick  bullock  you  have  ?'' 

"  An*  what'll  we  do  with  the  Keow- 
laun,*  Masther  Ned?" 

**  Tie  him  there,  an'  gag  him,  an* 
let  him  cool  his  he^  with  mem  girls 
till  morning.** 

For  sevml  minutes  past  the  terri- 
fied object  of  this  outrage  was  herself 
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scarce  sensible  of  the  powerful  diver- 
sfon  attempted  ia  her  favour.  Ex- 
hausted from  struggling,  hoarse  from 
shrieking^  stupified  with  affright  and 
despair,  she  was  about  resigning  her- 
self to  her  fate,  when  the  shock  re- 
ceived in  her  fall  from  the  horse  with 
Desmond  gave  her  fresh  sensation. 
She  opened  her  eyes,  and  the  first 
object  they  encountered  was  the  pros- 
trate form  of  her  rescuer.  Starting 
with  a  shudder  from  the  ground,  she 
gazed  forward  to  assure  herself  it  was 
Xio  deception,  and  then  again  sank  with 
ft  smothered  groan  into  the  hands  of 
the  villains,  who  now  prepared  to  re- 

Elace  her  as  before,  and  with  tenfold 
aste ;  for  the  crv  went  round  that  they 
had  better  not  lose  the  night,  or  day 
would  break  before  they  were  all  safe 
tip  the  mountains. 

As  if  roused  by  some  sudden  recol- 
lection, Bridget  Whelan  burst  from 
the  hands  of  those  who  held  her,  flung 
aside  the  fellows  who  were  binding 
ber  champion,  and  grasped  him  firmly 
by  the  arm. 

''  I  tell  yon  what,  Desmond/'  she 
said,  **  I  promise  von,  on  the  virtue 
of  my  solemn  word,  that  I'll  go  with 
yon  quietly,  and  111  agree  to  whatever 
match  yon  are  determined  on,  if  ye 
let  Mr  Boylan  go  with  us.  Let  him 
come  with  us,  and  don*t  have  it  to  say 
that  ye  took  me  like  a  common  far- 
mer's daughter;  but  that  I  had  one 
friend  with  me  to  see  me  justifled  from 
)eople*8  talk  hereafter.  Frank  Boy« 
an,  she  cried  appealingly,  ''sure you 
won* t  have  the  heart  to  quit  ns?" 

This  proposal  seemed  to  embarrass 
the  marauders.  The  brothers  entered 
into  deep  consultation  with  two  of  the 
party  who  seemed  to  be  next  them  in 
influence,  and  the  result  of  their  deli- 
beration, after  again .  receiving  Miss 
Whelan's  assurance,  that,  if  they  al- 
lowed Boylan  to  accompany  them,  she 
was  satisfied  to  accede  to  the  marriage 
which  their  present  lawless  proceed- 
ing too  well  convinced  ber  they  had 
in  view,  was  a  direction  to  secure 
Boylan  on  his  own  horse,  between 
two  of  the  best  mounted  of  the  party, 
and  bring  him  with  them ;  Ned  Des- 
mond adding,  as  he  addressed  his  sup* 
posed  rival,  with  an  affected  laugh — 
*'  All  is  fair  you  know,  Frank,  in  love 
and  war.'* 

Boylan  was  too  indignant  at  their 
infamous  conduct,  and  too  much  pro- 
voked at  the  lyanner  in  which  he  had 
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been  overcome,  to  notice  the  insinua- 
tion jnst  conveyed .  He,  however,  pro- 
tested in  unmeasured  terms  against 
participating  in  the  slightest  way  with 
their  doings,  observing  that,  if  he  sub* 
mitted  qi:detly,he  only  did  so  to  satisfy 
the  lady  who  was  the  object  of  their 
pc^rsuit. 

Every  thing  being  now  ready,  and 
having  placed  the  servant  women,  still 
fettered,  in  the  house,  out  of  the  incle- 
mency of  the  night,  the  signal  was 
given,  the  lights  were  at  once  extin- 
guished, and  the  partv  with  their  prey 
set  off  at  full  gallop  from  the  ravagfed 
abode.  The  state  of  the  country  at 
that  period  was  sufficiently  unsettled, 
and  its  wretched  police  department 
too  feebly  administered,  to  occasion 
them  any  concern  as  to  the  publicity 
of  their  route.  They  careered  direct 
along  the  high-roads,  and  made  for 
the  Mallow  mountains,  into  the  de- 
files of  which,  by  hard  riding,  they 
had  entered  long  before  a  glimmer  of 
dawn  appeared  to  assist  them  in  their 
track.  The  first  tints  of  day  were 
whitening  the  cold  cliffs  that  towered 
above  their  road,  when  the  partv  ar- 
rived at  a  lonely  and  suspicious-look- 
ing shebeen  house,  which  lay  a  consi- 
derable distance  away  even  from  the 
unfrequented  bridle -road  they  had 
travelled  for  the  last  half  hour*  A 
light  twinkled  through  the  single  pane 
that  served  as  the  only  window  in  the 
long,  low  dwelling.  The  moment 
they  halted,  the  door  was  opened  bv  a 
tall,  withered,  blear-eyed  woman,  who, 
though  she  enquired  their  business,  it 
was  plain  expected  them ;  as  a  large 
fire  was  blazing  on  the  hearth,  and 
refreshments,  in  the  shape  of  coarse 
bread  and  bottles  of  whiskey,  stood  on 
a  table  before  the  ample  chimney. 

The  Desmonds  very  carefully  assist- 
ed their  fair  prisoner  to  alight,  and 
ushered  her  into  the  cabin  with  as 
much  ceremony  as  they  could  assume, 
consistently  with  such  a  questionable 
mode  of  making  love  as  they  had  thus 
ventured  on.  Ned  Desmond,  who.  It 
was  no  longer  doubtful,  intended  do- 
ing himself  the  favour  of  becoming— 

**  Lord  of  the  lady  and  her  land  beside,'' 

having  relieved  her  arms  from  the 
coat  that  had  been  carefully  fastened 
ronnd  them,  with  coarse  entreaty 
urged  Miss  Whelan  to  taste  some  of 
the  very  untempting  fare  to  which  he 
directed  her  attention.    To  his  great 
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satisfaction  sho  complied  without 
much  hoiitatioiix  took  a  few  raouthfuls 
of  bread,  and  was  prevailed  on  to 
swallow  a  little  of  the  reeking  beve- 
rage that  was  already  circnlating  in 
abundance  amongst  their  wearied 
escort. 

Having  thns  far  sncoeededy  her  da- 
ring wooer,  after  a  whispered  qnestion 
or  two  to  the  harridan  who  attended 
on  them,  was  aboat  to  hint  the  neces- 
sity of  his  mistresses  retiring  to  a  sepa- 
rate apartment;  when,  with  all  her 
sex^s  fury  flashing  from  her  face,  she 
started  np,  flung  down  the  arm  of  one 
of  the  fellows  near  her  as  he  was  rais- 
ing a  tumbler  to  his  lips,  and,  before 
they  could  recover  from  their  surprize, 
snatched  a  large  pistol  that  she  had 
perceived  lurking  in  the  bosom  of  his 
coat. 

**  Now,  Ned  Desmond,**  she  sadd, 
when  her  excited  passion  allowed  the 
words  to  burst  from  her  lips,  <'  stir  one 
step  further — lay  one  finger  on  me, 
and,  as  I  hope  for  safety  here  and  sal- 
vation hereafter,  I  will  shoot  you 
where  you  stand !  I  see  that  I  ean*t 
object/*  she  continued  in  a  quieter 
tone,  "  to  your  fair  and  honourable 
proposals,  and  I  am  willing  to  listen 

to  them ;  but  in  this  place** she 

stopped,  choked  with  passion,  and 
again  raising  her  voice,  she  stamped 
fiercely  — "  Villain,  what  do  you 
mean?" 

.  ^*  Come,  come.  Miss  Whelan,**  said 
the  cool,  flaffitions  suitor— -<*  this  might 
do  very  well  if  yon  were  within  reach 
of  a  friend,  or  could  get  out  o*  this 
part  of  the  country  without  my  leave, 
but  it  never  can  be ;  an*  if  I  lose  my 
life  by  your  hand,  you  may  fare  far 
worse  among  these  purty  bovs  here, 
that  I  shall  leave  behind  me. 

*'  Are  you  a  man  ? — have  you  no 
shame  in  yon?"  she  cried  almost  in 
despair,  '<  that  you  treat  an  unprotect- 
ed woman  in  this  way — act  towards 
me  like  a  ruffian — an*  what  dependence 
ean  I  ever  have  on  you  in  life  again 
if  I  married  you  ten  times  over  ?-:. 
you'd  better  think  a  little.*' 

<«  Oh  I  I  have  thought  of  all  this  long 
enooghy"  replied  Desmond — "  so  it's 
all  nonsense ;  **  and  he  turned  to  one 
of  his  followers — ''take  the  pistol  from 
the  lady.  Jack." 

At  that  moment,  while  attention 
was  entirely  absorbed  in  the  result  of 
this  order,  BoylaA,  who  had  hitherto 
sat  sullenly  quiet  in  the  chair  with 
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which  he  had  been  accommodated 
upon  entering  the  house,  surprised 
the  fellow  who  stood  guard  upon  him, 
wrested  from  him  the  pistol  with 
which  he,  too,  was  armed,  and  the 
next  minute  stood  once  more  erect 
and  free  by  the  side  of  Bridget. 

«<  Come  on  now,  Desmond !  *'  he 
said ;  *'  while  I  live  I  will  not  allow 
this  lady  to  be  harmed ;  you  shall  not 
persevere  in  this  infamous  conduct 
without  adding  murder  to  your  crime 
abetter" 

"  Hear  me^hear  me!**  interrupted 
Miss  Whelan ;  <'  I  again  tell  you  that 
I  will  submit  to  receive  you,  Ned  Des- 
mond, as  my  husband,  prorided  we 
are  openly  and  honestly  married  in 
the  face  of  day,  by  the  proper  clergy- 
man.    What  more  can  I  say  ?  " 

''Dear  Bridget!"  said  her  suitor, 
with  softened  tones,  "  all  this  is  easily 
said ;  but  if  I  were  fool  enough  to 
trust  you  and  myself  down  to  Kilworth 
to  be  married,  what  security  nave  I 
that  it*s  not  the  sheriff  Fd  have  before 
me  to  tie  the  knot  instead  of  the  par- 
son?** 

"  You  cm  be  married  before  we 
quit  the  mountains,'*  she  replied. 

"  By  Jingo,  there's  not  a  church 
within  twelve  miles  of  us,  girl!**  said 
Neish  Desmond ;  "  an'  the  marriage 
wouldn't  stand  without  it.** 

"  An'  if  there  was  itself,"  said  Ned, 
"where  would  we  find  a  minister? 
By  my  soukins  I  this  isn't  the  kind  o* 
glebe  land  they're  fond  of  perching 
on." 

"  It's  too  bad,"  said  the  relenting 
lady,  "  that  I  must  be  forced  to  talk 
to  ye  this  way ;  there's  ould  Kilfeaoon 
church  before  ye  leave  the  hills— « 
can't  ye  send  one  o'  the  boys  into  Kil- 
worth  for  Parson  Lloyd;  let  him  meet 
us  there— an' — an'^I  snppose  that'll 
do  ?  "  she  added,  bashfulljr« 

Again  the  brothers  retired  to  con- 
sult, and  Boylan  could  not  help  taking 
the  opportunity  to  ask  her—"  Can 
you  reiUly  reconcile  yourself  to  sub- 
mitting to  this  infamous  compulsion?" 

"  A  poor  friendless  girl,  trampled 
on  by  every  one,  must  reconcile  her- 
self to  a  deal  more  than  this,  sir»" 
she  replied,  in  a  voice  of  quiet  reso- 
lution. 

The  Desmonds  again  came  forward* 
"Admitting,"  said  Ned,  "that  we 
agree  to  your  kind  offer,  what's  the 
use  in  sending  for  Lloyd  ?— he  wont 
eome  without  a  note  Mgned  by  you« 
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saying  that  you  are  doing  this  with 
your  own  consent." 

*•  Wdl,  Tm  ready  to  write  it  if  you 
like/'  she  repHed. 

^*  Fair  enough,  hy  the  law! — au*  no 
woman  ever  deserved  or  got  a  better 
husband  than  Fll  make  you.  Miss,** 
replied  Ned  Desmond,  producing  an 
ink-bottle,  half  dried  up,  from  the 
window,  where  it  lay  with  the  copy- 
book and  pens  of  some  mountain  tyro. 
**  Just  give  a  line  to  Mr  Lloyd' under 
your  hand,  saying  you  wish  to  meet^ 
llim  at  RilfeacoB  chureh.  I  think 
you  needn*t  say  with  whom,  as  it'll  be 


purty  well  known  by  the  time  the  let- 
ter gets  to  him.'* 

Miss  Whelan  with  wonderful  deci- 
sion took  the  pen,  scrawled  a  few 
lines  to  the  import  Just  suggested^ 
naming.twelve  o*elook  of  the  coming 
day  as  the  hour  for  meeting  at  Kil- 
feaoon ;  and  the  missive  was  forthwith 
dispatched  by  a  messenger,  who,  on 
foot,  could  far  sooner  reach  his  drati- 
nation  than  upon  one  of  the  jaded 
horses,  along  so  broken  and  rugged  a 
road  as  that  over  which  they  had 
so  lately  passed. 


Chatter  IX. 


«'  Well,  Grace,  I  tould  you  often 
kow  it  would  be,  an'  mr  words  are 
come  thme  at  last!**  sdd  Phill  Rial! 
to  his  daughter,  who,  with  languid 
frame  iftnd  faded  cheek,  was  preparing 
his  breakfast  as  he  entered  the  room, 
the  morning  after  the  occurrence  Just 
related,  on  his  return  from  overseeing 
a  number  of  workmen ;  for  it  was  the 
height  of  the  potato- setting  season— 
«'  My  words  are  come  thrue  at  last," 
and  he  flung  his  hat  upon  a  chair  with  a 
slap,  as  if  to  ratify  the  declaration.  "  I 
often  tould  you  that  that  koute,  Frank 
Boy  Ian,  would  leave  you  in  the  lurch 
afther  all— an'  you  wouldn't  take  my 
advice,  and  have  the  spirit  to  show  him 
you  despised  him  by  bein*  beforehand 
with  him." 

"  What's  the  matter  now  ?"  said 
the  weary-spirited  girl ;  '*  I  thought 
we  were  to  have  no  more  of  this." 

*'  No  more  of  it  1"  said  her  father, 
^  why,  the  whole  counthry  is  up.-« 
Biddy  Whelan  refused  to  marry  the 
fellow ;  and  what  do  you  think  of  him 
€omin'  last  night  to  Douglas,  with  a 
hundhred  men — ^breakin'  in  the  doors, 
amashin'  the  house  to  bits,  an*  runnin' 
off  with  the  girl  herself  to  Mallow,  an' 
of  course  forcin'  her  to  marry  him 
then,  an'  no  thanks  to  her.** 

His  daughter  made  no  reply.  She 
was  deeply  occupied  with  an  old  news- 
paper, that  she  held  at  full  length  be-> 
fore  her  face,  anxious  to  take  in,  at 
one  comprehensive  glance,  the  con- 
tents of  the  entire  page ;  but  what  a 
crimsoned  cheek  and  beating  heart 
she  screened  by  that  trifling  ma- 
noeuvre I  There  went  in  one  mighty 
blow,  if  her  father's  words  were  true, 
the  laat  support  to  which  her  heart 


had  beea  cliuffing,  amid  the  angry- 
surge  of  maddened  pride  that  now 
swept  on  to  hurry  her  to  wretchedness 
*-to  despair  for  ever. 
'  **  U  there  any  truth  in  it?"  at  lart 
she  faltered. 

^t  Thruth  in  iti— -is  there  eyes  in  the 
pratee-seed  I  was  eettin'  thu  momin', 
when  Shawn  Sourk  galloped  by  like 
a  shee-guee,  tellin'  the  boys  as  he 
passed  them  that  wor  on  the  trenches 
next  the  road— *->  Well,  maybe  now 
vou'll  be  convinced,  and  fodly  your 
father's  advice,  and  marry  the  dac^t 
boy  that's  ailJier  you  uis  many  a 
day." 

And  here  Phill  re-commenced  hia 
usual  round  of  attack,  by  sapping, 
mining,  and  assault  upon  Grace's  sta- 
bility of  purpose,  which— —for  pride— ^ 
pride  had  been  her  besetting,  may  we 
say  her  only,  foible— had  latteriy  ex- 
hibited symptoms  of  giving  way ;  and 
so  hotly  did  he  press  her,  that  before 
he  quitted  the  room,  the  mortifidi,  be- 
wildered girl  had  acceded  to  his  nam* 
ing  a  certain  day  within  the  coming 
fortnight  as  that  upon  which  she  waa 
to  become  the  bride  of  his  favourite. 

Leaving  her  for  the  present  to  her 
wild,  unutterable  feelings,  let  us  turn 
back,  courteous  reader,  and  meet  die 
little  cavalcade ;  which,  in  consequence 
of  a  satisfactory  reply  having  been  re- 
turned by  their  envoy,  about  eleven 
o'clock  in  that  morning,  might  lie  dis- 
cemed  winding  down  from  the  reeessea 
of  the  Mallow  mounttdns,  and  slowly 
and  with  difficulty  making  its  way 
along  the  neglected  road  liiat  led  to 
the  ruined  church  and  deserted  grave- 
yard of  Rilfbacon.  Four  or  five  of  the 
Desmonds'  tenants  led  the  ran,  and 
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\  followed  bjr  their  master ;  MiKk 
Wbekn  now  rode  free,  seated  on  a 
piltion  behind  her  captor ;  while  Boy- 
Ian  and  the  second  Desmond  rode  one 
on  eadi  side — the  remainder  of  the 
force  bringing  np  the  rear. 

Having  reached  the  chnroh^  of 
which  omy  the  roofless  walls  remained^ 
dlothed  with  ivy,  and  overshadowed 
wiUi  raoantain  ashes,  elders>  and 
other  wild  trees,  they  had  not  long  to 
await  the  arrival  of  the  minister  iVom 
the  distant  village.  He  soon  appear- 
ed, accompanied  by  a  mutual  friend  of 
the  parties,  having  hastened  away 
upon  the  receipt  of  Miss  Whelan*B 
note,  as  he  was  too  well  aware  that 
■uch  acts  of  lawless  outrage  as  that  of 
which  she  was  the  object,  were  unfor- 
tunately too  often  followed  by  deeds 
of  infamv,  that  made  their  unfortunate 
victims,  m  most  cases,  glad  to  screen 
their  shame  or  sorrows  under  the  mar- 
riage veil.  The  spirit  of  the  times, 
too,  was  unfavourable  to  any  very  deli- 
cate  sereples  on  the  part  of  the  clergy 
whose  services  were  required  on  such 
«ecanons.  Yet  after  the  usual  greet- 
ing was  over,  and  though  the  unem- 
barrassed air  of  the  bride  might  have 
relieved  Mr  Lloyd  from  any  misgiv- 
ings as  to  her  being  an  unwilling 
parly  to  the  match,  the  worthy  man 
nevertheless  took  it  upon  him  to  ask 
her  if  her  consent  to  the  ceremony  he 
was  called  on  to  perform  was  a  volun- 
tary one,  and  received  a  reply  in  the 
affirmative  sufficiently  satisfactory. 

The  party  therefore  entered  the 
mined  church^  and  stumbling  their 
•way  over  half-buried  tombstones,  and 
rank  and  matted  grass  thickly  min- 
gled with  nettles,  reached  the  spot 
where  once  had  stood  the  altar ;  but 
which,  now  that  the  sacred  precincts 
were  entirely  neglected,  was  occupied 
by  the  large  tomb  of  some  aspiring 
family,  whose  pretensions  even  the 
grave  could  not  subdue.  By  the  side 
of  this  the  dergvman  took  his  place, 
and  having  prcMluced  a  prayer-book, 
in  a  few  mmutes  Bridget  Whelan 
was  pronounced  the  wife  of  the  un- 
principled Desmond,  and  received  the 
congratulations  of  the  surrounding 
group.  It  was  then  proposed  by  the 
bridegroom  and  his  brother  that  they 
should  return  with  their  prize  to  the 
mountains.  But  again  the  persuasions 
of  the  lady  prevailed.  She  represent- 
ed to  them  tlie  suspicion  and  obloquy 
•  that  would  thus  be  needlessly  added 


to  their  adventure,  and  won  them 
finally  to  agree  to  her  proposition  to 
quit  the  hills  forthwith,  and  pass  the 
remainder  of  the  nuptial-day  at  her 
own  abode,  now  about  to  pass  with  its 
fair  mistress  into  the  possession  of  an- 
other. A  second  nimble-footed  courier 
was  dispatched  to  apprize  the  domes» 
ties  at  Douglas  of  the  auspicioua  re« 
suit  of  the  late  occurrence,  and  to  di- 
rect them  to  make  speedy  and  bounti- 
ful preparadon  for  such  a  wedding* 
feast  as  so  short  a  notice  would  admit 
of;  after  which  the  cavalcade  pro- 
ceeded at  an  easy  pace— which  their 
own  fatigue  aa  well  as  that  of  their 
horses  rendered  deturable — to  descend 
into  the  lowlands. 

It  was  very  near  four  o*clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  that  April  day,  when  the 
wedded  pair  and  their  escort  appeared 
in  the  vicinity  of  Douglas.  They 
were  met  as  they  came  along  by  a 
host  of  the  idle  population  of  the  place, 
—groups  of  mendicants,  and  swarms 
of  noby  barefooted  boys, — who  ac- 
companied them  to  their  destination 
with  the  same  applause  and  congratu- 
lation they  would  have  accorded  to  a 
hauHng-home  of  the  most  legitimate 
character.  They  failed,  however,  in 
extorting  any  thanks  or  good  cheer 
from  the  lady  whose  return  they  hail. 
ed  with  such  hypocritical  heartiness, 
(for  with  them  Miss  Bridget  had  ever 
been  the  reverse  of  what  is  termed 
popular,)  but  were  dismissed  with  an 
intimation  that,  when  the  wedding- 
festival  should  be  duly  solemnized,  on 
some  approaching  day  set  apart  for 
that  purpose,  they  would  not  be  for- 
gotten. The  clergyman,  together 
with  several  of  the  Desmonds*  sport- 
ing friends  who  had  dropped  into  the 
procession  on  its  arrival  near  their 
abodes,  remained  by  particular  invi- 
tation to  dinner ;  but  Boylan,  though 
repeatedly  pressed  to  favour  them  with  * 
his  company  for  the  evening,  firmly 
declined.  He  repaired  to  the  friend's 
house  to  which  he  was  journeying  the 
night  before,  when  he  met  with  so 
eventful  an  interruption. 

The  dinner  at  Douglas  went  off 
charmingly,  with  all  the  noise,  smoke, 
heat,  hurry,  clatter,  and  talking  at- 
tendant on  so  unlooked-for  a  banquet. 
-  As  Mrs  Desmond  was  the  only  lady 
•  present,  the  reserve  and  silence  which 
marked  her  demeanour  were  attribut- 
ed to  the  proper  motives ;  and  nothing 
could  be  more  assiduous  and  tender 
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than  the  attentions  of  Mr  Ned  to  the 
spouse  he  had  so  gallantly  won.  The 
cloth  removed,  and  the  wine-bin  hav- 
ing been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  its 
future  lord,  Bridget—just  as  Dick 
Desmond,  booted  and  spurred,  entered 
the  room  to  pay  his  congratulations 
and  accept  a  seat  at  the  board^har-* 
ing  greeted  that  gentlemen  with  cordi* 
ality,  was  permitted  to  retire,  pleading, 
what  indeed  she  manifestly  suflfered 
from,  fatigue,  and  withdrew  to  give 
some  household  directions. 

Ned  Desmond  on  her  departure 
assumed  the  head  of  the  table,  and 
received  once  more,  in  less  qualified 
terms  than  had  been  ventured  on  in 
the  presence  of  his  lady,  the  eompli« 
ments  of  the  oompany  on  his  undeni- 
able gallantry,  courage,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
In  return  for  which  he  warmly  thank- 
ed them,  drank  all  their  healths,  push- 
ed the  bottle  briskly  round,  and  in  a 
little  time  after  was  on  his  legs,  glass 
in  hand,  iu  the  act  of  returning  thanks 
for  the  kindness  that  had  been  done 
him  by  Humpy  Hyde,  a  fast  friend  of 
his  (in  every  sense  of  the  word,)  who 
had  just  concluded  a  neat  speech,  in 
•which  he  had  proposed  Ned*s  health 
and  long  life,  with  the  very  happy  and 
^mfamUiar  quotation  of 

"  Kone  bat  the  brave  deserve  the  fair," 
when  Ned,  who  faced  the  windows  that 
looked  out  to  the  high-road  which  at 
some  distance  skirted  the  lawn — while 
all  the  ruddy  eager  faces  of  the  company 
were  turned  upon  him  with  the  iuten** 
aity  of  Persians  watching  the  sunrise, 
—was  observed  to  give  a  convulsive 
start,  and  make  a  sudden  and  violent 
gesture,  as  though  he  were  about  to 
fly  over  their  heads  through  the  op- 
posite window. 

"She's  oflPI  she's  ofl;  by  G— ! 
Boys,  boys — fly — a  hundred  goold 
guineas  for  the  man  who  stops  her  I '' 
And  he  rushed  from  the  room. 

*  iThe  amazed  revellers  crowded  to 
the  windows^  while  a  few  hastened  to 
the  outside ;  but  all  could  now  perceive 
the  cause  of  their  host's  alarm,  in  a 
glimpse  of  the  well-known  flgure  of 
Mrs  I^ed  Desmond,  mounted  on  her 
powerful  grey  mare,  and  flying  from 
the  house,  from  which  she  was  now 
nearly  a  mile's  distance. 

Meantime  Ned  Desmond  had  hast- 
ened to  the  stables.  Of  all  the  horses, 
jaded  as  they  must  naturally  be  from 
the  last  twelve  hours*  work,  one,  and 
one  only,  (how  he  blessed  his  luck !) 
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stood  ready  saddled.  He  led  it  ont» 
vaulted  on  its  back,  and  was  out  of 
sight  in  a  moment,  his  friends  prepar* 
ing  to  follow  in  the  chase,  thou^,  from 
the  cause  we  have  just  remarlwd,  with 
faint  reliaupe  on  their  steeds. 

Onwards,  as  fast  as  whip  and  rowel 
could  urge,  flew  Desmond,  his  horsej 
mad  with  fury  and  affright,  stretching 
on  and  out  beneath  each  lash  as  though 
it  would  devour  the  very  earth  in  its 
career.  And  now  the  pursuer  cat^ht 
a  view  of  the  fugitive — and  now 
another  turn  in  the  road  hid  h^  horn 
his  sight.  The  next  moment  he  again 
could  see  her.— could  find  that*  though 
she  too  plied  whip  and  rein  with  aU 
the  art  of  a  practised  rider  and  all  the 
energy  of  desperate  flight,  he  was 
gaining  on  her,  though  the  mare  she 
rode  swept  on  as  if  sharing  in  the  ter* 
rors  of  its  mistress.  Let  but  the  race 
continue  a  little  longer-^let  her  avoid 
the  town,  and  she  is  overtaken.  And 
now  she  reached  the  eross-road^wOl 
she  make  for  KilworthP  No— she  has 
dashed  up  the  hill  that  lies  between 
her  and  the  Blaokwater^-^hurrah  I  the 
prize  must  again  be  his.  He  strains 
every  muscle  to  push  on  hb  pantiog 
horse,  that  seems  as  eager  for  victory 
as  himself— faster  and  faster  he  nears 
upon  her — the  mare  has  won  the  hill ! 
—reckless  of  life  and  limb,  its  rider 
rushes  down  without  tighteniog  one 
inch  of  rein— but  Desmond  is  no  w  dose 
upon  her  track,  she  can  hear  the  snorfe- 
ing  gasps  of  the  pursuing  steed— its 
very  breath  is  almost  on  her— she  is 
making  for  the  river!  The  ford  is 
wide,  wide — and  the  current  swollen. 
Even  if  the  mare  takes  it,  she  must 
drift  a  little  down  to  where  the  oppo- 
site bank  is  almost  a  precipice — and 
Desmond  is  up  with  her  then  I  Even 
now  he  is  so  close  that  he  can  attempt, 
in  his  madness,  to  strike  her  from  her 
seat  with  the  long  lash  of  hb  whip. 
One  last  effort  before  she  gives  up ! 
and  the  mare  in  one  noble  stroke  has 
taken  the  water  I  If  she  has  time  to 
clamber  the  opposite  bank,  thegame  is 
up  with  Desmond.  He  is  at  the  ford  : 
he  gives  his  horse  the  lash  with  one 
hand  and  lifts  it  with  the  rein  for  the 
plunge— the  animal  rears— balks  the 
spring— swerves  a  bowshot  aside— 
and  Desmond  is  floundering  face  and 
hands  in  the  ford  I  Had  he  mounted 
any  other  than  his  brother  Dick's  horse 
— our  old  acquaintance  Sweetlips— it 
was  all  over  with  Miss  Biddy  Whelaa. 
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When  Desmond  had  clamhered 
back  ont  of  the  river,  which  was  luck- 
ily yeiy  shallow  at  the  spot,  and  had 
shaken  the  water  from  his  dothes,  he 
strove  in  vain  to  reeover  the  accursed 
animal  that  had  failed  him  in  the  yery 
moment  of  success*  Sweetlips  was 
cooling  himself  in  a  distant  enclosure 
of  early  clover,  where  the  discomfited 
rider  had  as  much  chance  of  catching 
him  as  of  bridling  an  aurora  borealis. 
He  was  therefore  compelled  to  retrace 
on  foot  the  road  he  haa  so  lately  come. 
He  was  soon  met  by  his  anxious 
guests*  who  read  in  his  appearance  the 
tale  of  his- disasters* 
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"Neish  Desmond/*  said  Ned  after 
a  few  minutes'  pause,  "  this  country 
will  be  a  little  too  hot  for  you  and  me 
for  some  time  to  come  ;^she  is  by  this 
time  at  Peter  Leary*8 — the  marriage 
is  null  and  void»  and  the  informations 
won*t  be  long  making  out*  So^  boys,'* 
turning  to  his  acquaintances,  '*lend  us 
a  couple  of  the  norses  as  far  on  our 
way  to  Cork  as  Watergraas-hill— we'll 
leave  *em  for  ye  at  Davy  Draddy's— 
and  take  care  of  vourselves."  The 
boys  were  too  Irish  to  desert  their 
friends  on  a  pinch,  and  night  closed 
as  the  Desmonds  retreated  from  the 
country. 


Chaptee  X. 


Ned  Desmond  was  right  in  his  fore- 
bodings. Miss  Whelan  gained  the 
opposite  bank  in  safety.  The  power- 
ful animal  she  rode  seemed  to  have 
acquired  fresh  vigour  from  the  cool- 
ing stream^  and  the  rider  continued 
her  flight.  In  half  an  hour  she  was 
safe  within  the  friendly  dwelling  and 
under  the  protection  of  Mr  Peter 
Leary,  the  gentleman  to  whose  guar- 
dian^ip  she  had  been  committed  in 
early  life.  As  this  person  happened 
to  be  one  of  the  justices  for  the  county, 
it  was  only  a  short  time  before  her  ar- 
rival, that,  having  been  apprised  by 
her  servant  Shawn  Sourk  of  the  dis- 
asters of  the  night,  he  had,  as  much 
from  personal  anxiety  as  from  a  sense 
of  public  duty,  dispatched  a  man  and 
horse  to  Cork  to  require  the  assistance 
of  the  sheriff  and  military  in  endea- 
Tonring  to  rescue  hb  fair  friend.  The 
excess  of  fatigue  she  had  undergone— 
her  desperate  flight— 4he  fate  she  had 
so  adroitly  eluded — seemed  to  have 
made  slight  impression  on  Miss  Whe- 
lan*s  mind,  in  which  stormy  wrath 
and  concentrated  revenge  appeared  to 
reign  in  turns.  She  would  scarce 
give  her  guardian  or  his  family  time 
to  offer  theur  assurances  of  sympathy 
—-scarce  disencumber  herself  of  her 
soiled  and  soaked  apparel,  or  convey, 
by  .a  few  sentences,  the  story  of  her 
capture  and  escape — so  great  was  her 
impatience  to  make  a  formal  deposi- 
tion to  the  magistrate,  with  a  view  to 
the  instant  issumg  of  warrants  against 
all  those  concerned  in  the  late  out- 
rage. The  intimate  knowledge  she 
possessed,  from  her  extensive  business, 
of  the  persons  and  names  of  the  greater 


gart  of  the  people  around  her,  enabled 
er  to  depose  distinctly  to  almost  every 
one  who,  besides  the  Desmonds,  were 
concerned  in  her  abduction.  Com- 
mencing, therefore,  with  the  brothers 
as  principals,  she  named  as  their  abet- 
tors the  several  individuals,  to  the 
number  nearly  of  twenty,  ^ho  at- 
tacked  her  abode,  or  assisted  in  con- 
veying her  to  the  mountains.  At  the 
head  of  those — without  a  falter  on 
her  tongue,  or  any  additional  tinge  of 
sallowness  in  her  cheek,  as  she  kissed 
the  book — ^without  the  least  tremor  in 
her  hand  as  she  signed  the  informa- 
tion^she  solemnly  swore  was  Francis 
Boy  Ian. 

Such  a  charge  as  this,  if  followed 
up  by  a  prosecution  in  the  criminal 
courts,  involved  the  most  perilous  con- 
sequences to  all  against  whom  it  was 
preferred.  In  Ireland — where,  at  the 
period  of  which  we  write,  the  elements 
of  society  were  so  disorganized,  that 
the  executive  government,  though  ad- 
ministering the  laws  with  merciless 
severity,  found  their  terrors  ineffectual 
for  the  suppression  of  offences,  which 
the  indolent  oligarchy  of  the  day,  ac- 
tive only  in  the  exercise  of  energetic 
rapacity,  never  attempted  to  heal  or 
purify  at  the  source — the  crime  of 
abduction  was  one  against  which  the 
enactments  of  the  statute  were  directed 
with  unmitigated  rigour ;  and  in  every 
instance  where  convictions  were  ob- 
tained, the  luckless  offenders,  without 
a  single  exception,  underwent  the  ex- 
treme penalty  of  the  law.  Indeed,  if 
any  one  atrocity  in  the  comprehensive 
calendars  submitted  to  judicial  inves- 
tigation in  Ireland  merited  such  a 
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paoishment,  it  vas  this,  as  its  yietHXis  case  of  uUeriar  proceedings)  in  a  pro- 
were  mostly  possessed  of  wealth,  the  secution  which  involved  such  fatal 
acquisit^  of  which  was  sought  by  consequences  to  the  gailty,  particu* 
the  foulest  and  most  daring  villanj,     larly  as  the  principals  were  beyond 


that  when  successful,  (as  was  too  fre- 
quently the  case,)  was  generally  pro- 
ductive not  only  of  lasting  misery  to 
the  unhappy  woman,  forced  by  shame- 
less wrong  to  be  the  partner  of  guilt 
and  mffianism,  but  of  Incalculable 
confusion  as  far  as  concerned  the  in- 
torasts  of  families  and  the  transmission 
of  property. 

It  was,  therefore,  ynth  astonishment 
and  terror  that  the  news  of  Miss  Whe- 
lan*8  flight,  and  her  subsequent  denun- 
ciation of  many  of  its  most  popular 
inhabitants,  was  received  in  the  little 
town  of  Kilworth.  The  Desmonds 
were  already.  It  was  hoped,  beyond 
the  range  to  which  the  vengeance  that 
had  dropped  upon  that  spot  like  a 
thunderbolt  could  extend ;  and  those 
who  had  remained  behind  them,  satis- 
fied that  with  Miss  Whelan's  escape 
the  matter  was  at  an  end,  now  hastened 
to  follow  their  example,  and  fly  the 
country.  So  terrible  were  the  con- 
sequencee  of  a  prosecution  of  this 
kind,  that  the  clergyman,  and  even 
the  guests  who  attended  the  wedding- 
dinner,  thought  it  prudent  to  withdraw 
until  they  had  time  to  deliberate,  or 
opportunities  for  legal  consultation. 

When  Francis  Boylan  learned  the 
result  of  this  daring  adventure,  he,  in 
common  with  his  acquaintance^  judged 
that  the  affair  would  prove  a  serious 
one  for  the  Desmonds  and  their  adhe* 
rents ;  but  though  he  was  irritated  at 
the  unceremonious  treatment  his  acci- 
dental interference  in  it  had  subjected 
him  to,  he  was  too  much-occnpied  in 
preparing  for  his  departure,  to  feel  any 
great  interest  in  the  matter ;  he,  how- 
ever, derived  a  kind. of  satisfaction 
from  .thinking  that  his  exertions  in 
her  behalf  had  afforded  Miss  Bridget 
fiome  reparation  for  the  shock  which, 
a  short  time  before,  he  so  unexpectedly 
occasioned  her.     Of  the  subsequent 
flight  of  the  brothers,  and  the  ven- 
geance meditated  by  their  victim,  he 
heard,  as,  hour  by  hour,  the  intelli- 
gence spread  through  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  one  after  another  of  those 
whom    it     concerned     disappeared. 
Sharing  considerably  in  the  popular 
prejudices   of  his   country,  Francis 
found  he  had  little  Inclination  to  ap- 
pear as  a  witness  (for,  as  such,  he 
deemed  he  should  be  called  upon  in 


the  reach  of  punishment,  and  as  he 
considered  the  fair  complainant  had 
at  least  as  much  cause  for  thankful- 
ness as  revenge.     He,  therefore^  has- 
tened to  complete  his  little  arrange^ 
ments,  and  leave  the  country. 
•  He  was  thus  engaged  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  day  succeeding  that  apos 
which  Miss  Whelan  escaped,  and  was 
about  to  close  the  portmanteau  into 
which  was  condensed  the  whole  of  his 
moveable  property,  when  sotee  lade 
from  the  village  rushed  breathless  inU> 
the  house,  csdjiug  loudly  on  him  to 
fly,  ^r  that  the  dragoons  had  just  ar- 
rived from  Cork,  had  searched  for  him 
at  his  aunt*8,  and  were  now  coming 
down,  full  gallop,   to  the  dwellings 
where  they  had  learned  he  was  at 
present  residing.    As  Francis  was  un- 
conscious of  any  motive  for  flight,  he 
lent  no  heed  to  the  warning,  though, 
even  before  the  military  appeared,  a 
presentiment  flashed  through  his  mind 
of  some  deadly  mischief  designed  him 
by  her  who  had  hitherto  exercised  so 
baneful  an  influence  over  hb  fate. 
The  sensation  of  horror  that  crept  on 
him  in  the  dim  parlour  that  night  at 
Douglas  returned ;  and  when  the  mili- 
tary entered  the  room,  and  arrested 
him  in  virtue  of  the  warrant  which 
their  officer  displayed.  It  was  not  won- 
derful that  the  disturbance  exMbited 
in  his  countenance  should  be  taken 
for  the  manifestations  of  conscious 
guilt.    The  liberty  of  a  mere  Irish 
subject  was  at  that  time  so  little  re- 
garded, that  Boylan,  even  if  so  dis- 
posed, was  allowed  no  time  for.  en- 
quiry or  expostulation.     A  horse  was 
instantly  procured,  and,  surrounded 
by  the  troop,  he  was  borne  off.  They 
took  the  direction  of  Gastle-Leary, 
the  residence  of  the  magistrate  already 
mentioned,  before  whom  the  prisoner 
was  to  undergo  examination. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  the  only 
man,  perhaps,  to  whom  Boylan  was 
personally  obnoxious,  was  &is  same 
Mr  Leary,  in  consequence  of  some 
trifling  dispute  that  had  occurred  be- 
tween them  at  a  neighbouring  market, 
where,  on  a  certain  occasion,  the  ma- 
gistrate had  ordered  his  shepherd  to 
pre- occupy  with  his  stock  a  certain 
standing  already  engaged  by  Boylan, 
who,  upon  representing  the  circum- 
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ataaee,  and  reedviog  no  satisfactory 
replYt  directed  the  people  ia  charge 
of  his  aunt*s  cattle  to  eject  the  btm- 
ders.  This  led  to  a  little  row,  ia 
vhich  Boylan's  party  obtaiaed  the^ 
lictoryy  and  ensured  with  it  Mr 
Leary'fl  everiastiog  animosity  to  their 
master. 

It  was  just  the  dinner  hour  when 
the  party  anived  at  Castie-Leary,  and 
the  officer  bdng  courteously  pressed 
to  partake  of  that  hospitable  meal*  in* 
Btructions  were  given  to  walk  the  pri* 
soner  up  and  down  before  the  windows 
untU  it  was  the  justice's  convenience 
ta  examine  him.  Francis  bore  this 
with  a  chafed  and  tortured  spirit, 
ihoughj  rather  than  give  his  foe  addi- 
tional cause  for  exultation,  he  affected 
a  philosophic  demeanour,  he  was  far 
from  finding  sit  easily  on  him.  When 
Mr  Leary  had  dined,  and  after  raising 
his  spirits  to  the  proper  level  of  ma* 
gbterial  importance  by  a  few  rounds 
of  claret,  hallowed  by  loyal  toasts  to 
the  health  of  the*king,  and  to  the  m^ 
mory  of  a  Oertain  glorious,  pious,  and 
immortal  personage,  he  threw  up  the 
window  with  one  hand,  opened  his 
wadateoat  with  the  other,  pulled  a 
chair  to  him  with  his  foot,  and,  having 
seated  himself,  called  in  a  terrific  man- 
ner to  the  soldiers  to  bring  the  prisoner 
forward. 

«  So,  by  all  that's  lovely  P'—CThe 
magistrate  was  in  the  habit  of  using  a 
blank-cartridge  kind  of  oath,  of  a  festal 
and  graceful  import*  not  a  little  at  va- 
riance with  his  look,  which  was  inso- 
lent, and  his  accents,  which  were 
harsh  and  overbeariDg.) — "  So,  by  all 
that's  loveW  I  wd  have  you,  Mr  Boy- 
Ian,  at  last  I — Eh  I  a  pretty  fellow  yOn 
are  I  I  always  knew  ^ou*d  come  to 
this  with  your  smooth-faced  thricks. 
Come,  sir,  none  of  your  impudent 
looks  at  me.  I  vow  to  Venus  you'll 
inarch  to  Cork  Jail  this  moment.  Gar- 
rett, make  out  his  committal,"  (to  the 
clerk  standing  reverently  behind  his 
chair  0  **  Uid  in  the  nftean  time,  you, 
air^let  me  ask  you  what  you  choose 
to  say  touching  this  charge  against 
you,  of  which  I've  no  more  doubt 


jron're  gi:^ty  than  that  this  claret  jug* 
IS  empty  and  that  one  full.  Help 
yourself  there,  captain,  an'  pass  the 
wine.    Come,  give  us  no  delay,  sir." 

'«  Pitiful  creature  I"  was  the  only 
oomment  Boylan  oould  trust  himseif 
with  for  a  tune. 

«'  If  this,"  at  last  he  said,  «<  is  to  be 
your  place  of  examination,  why,  I  de« 
mand,  am  I  not  confronted  with  my 
accuser?" 

^  She's  too  ill — too  ill  to  rise  out  of 
her  bed— by  the  bosom  o'  beauty,  na 
wondher  for  her,  poor  girl  1 — I  have  her 
depositions  here  before  me.'  Besides, 
it  wouldn't  alther  the  matther  a  pin'a 
point^up  to  Cork  you  go,  as  sure  aa 
your  name's  Tom  Bojlan." 

[<<  Francis— Francis  Boylan  is  th» 
name,  pies  your  wurtohip."] 

^'Francia— or  Tom.  or  Ned-^it'e 
no  matther,  Garrett,  up  he  goes,  and 
glad  to  rid  the  eounthry  of  such 
jokers.  Maybe,  sir,  you'd  go  so  far  aa 
to  say  you  weren't  with  the  party  at 
all  that  forcibly  carried  off,  (let  me 
see  them  papers,)— ay— forcibly  car- 
ried off,  abducted,  and  hamsueked  thla 
unfortunate  hidy?" 

**  I  was  with  themt"  said  Boylan  in- 
dignanUy, '« but  I  accompanied  them 
at  her  own — ^but" correcting^  him- 
self—•"  J  disown  authority  so  despica- 
bly exercised  as  yours:  I  shall  leave 
every  thing  to  my  lawyers  when  I  am 
enabled  to  consult  them." 

''  Take  him  off,  men — and,  Garrett, 
bring  out  the  handcuffs — eh,  captain? 
However— Ohl  very  thrue^they  might 
be  inconvenient  to  t|^  party,  consider- 
ing the  fellow  has  to  ride — another 
glass,  sir — come,  come.  I  shall  be 
most  happy  to  renew  our  aoquaint- 
anoe  at  Cork,  next  assizes.  Good-by 
— good-by— pray,  mind  that  chap  un- 
der your  escort — by  all  that's  bleat 
and  beauteous,  there's  not  a  more  des- 
perate character  in  the  county ;  a  deep, 
sly  villain  I  Good-by,  captain!  '—and 
the  party  set  off  for  Cork. 

So  Mr  Leary  was  avenged  for  the 
ejection  of  his  she^  from  the  market- 
standing. 


CHAPTsa  XL 


Phill  Riall's  abode  being  a  consi- 
derable distance  from  the  sphere  of  the 
recent  occurrences,  and  that  estima- 
ble peraon  hari«g>  in  common  with  his 


intended  son-in-law,  no  panticularly 
urgent  motive  for  putting  his  daugh- 
ter in  possession  of  them,  it  will  not 
be  surprising  to  find  thatj  further  than 
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the  news  imparted  by  her  father  the 
morniogr  of  the.abdaction^  Grace  was 
ignoraot  of  all  that  had  befallen  Boy- 
Ian.  Phill  has  seized  the  favourable 
moment  afforded  by  the  change  in  her 
proad  sensitive  spirit.  Immediate 
directions  were  given  to  get  every 
thing  into  the  proper  train  for  her 
spousals  with  Dick  Desmond*  (who 
was  by  no  means  deeply  affected  at 
the  sadden  reverse  in  his  brothei^s 
prospects,)  and  Grace  was  induced  to 
affoni  an  audience  to  the  most  approv* 
ed  mantua-maker  the  neighbourhood 
could  boast*  for  the  purpose  of  inspect- 
ing several  designs  for  gowns  of  the 
most  elegant  and  tasteful  description, 
(comprising  the  two  distinct  branches 
of  skirts  and  bodies,}  achieved  b  v  that 
meritorious  artiste.  Miss  Rial!  was 
not  faatidious^at  least  upon  this  oc- 
casion— she  was  satisfied  with  the 
dressmaker's  merits*  who  was  ac- 
cordingly set  to  work  upon  a  serious 
quantity  of  wlute  muslin^mull*  cross- 
barred,  and  jacquenet. 

It  was  a  day  or  two  after  Francis 
Boylan's  committal.  Seated  in  her 
quiet  room,  Grace  was  watchine  with 
heavy  eyes,  ''suffused  and  glaring 
with  untender  fire,*'  the  labours  of  the 
dressmaker,  who  stitched  away  with 
Burpnsiag  expedition.  She  was  em« 
ployed  (on  this  head*  we  think  nothing 
should  be  omitted  that  can  possibly 
be  matter  of  satisfaction  to  the  fair 
portion  of  our  readers)  upon  the  body 
of  what,  when  incornoraled  with  the 
skirt,  was  to  be  a  charming  muslin 
frock ;  but  as  yet  it  was  in  a  detached 
state,  and  the  woman  had  what  is 
technically,  and  no  doubt  felicitously 
termed,  basted  in  the  sleeves  for  the 
purpose  of  trying  it  on  the  fair  form 
from  which  it  was  to  borrow  so  mnch 
eclat  on  a  future  occasion.  In  accord- 
ance with  an  entreatv  to  that  effect^ 
Grace  had  risen,  and  had  just  intro- 
duced her  delicate  arms  into  the 
slightly  attached  vesture,  and  was  lis- 
tening to  certain  deliberations  (and 
^e  take  it  upon  ourselves  to  declare 
we  never  knew  one  of  her  sex,  bow* 
ever  serious  or  solemn  the  occasion 
of  their  marriage  or  mourning,  to  be 
utterly  unconcerned  councillors  when 
matters  of  this  kind  came  before  them) 
as  to  whether  a  broad  or  a  narrow 
piece  of  insertion  might  be  placed 
with  most  advantage  down  the  bust, 
when  the  door  flew  in,  and  Kitty 
Rlall  fiew  after  it— her  counteuance 


portentous  of  some  weighty  iatelli* 
gence*  evidently  of  the  freshest  de- 
scription. 

''  Oh,  my  goodness,  Grace!  if  there*s 
not  ould  Mrs  Boylan  of  Balliavogher 
ablow  in  the  parlour  !^-on  her  way  to 
Cork*  cryin*  her  life  out.  What  do 
you  think  but  Francis  is  taken  off  by 
the  soldiers  for  marryin*  Biddy  Whe- 
lan*  an'  they've  hung  him,  his  aunt 
says*  before  he  got  to  Cork !  Oh !  the 
heart  is  up  in  my  mouth,  I  declare— 
there's  not  a  soul  ablow  to  speak  to 
her  while  they're  changing  horses. 
Joanny  is  at  the  dairy  this  hour  back.** 

She  had  scarce  done  speaking  when 
Grace*  breathless  with  surprise,  her 
heart  wavering  between  the  opposing 
feelings  awakened  by  her  sister's 
speech,  hurried  to  the  parlonr  to  re- 
ceive Mrs  Boylan*  whom  she  judged 
some  very  urgent  cause  alone  could 
bring  so  far  from  home. 

She  found  her  sitting  in  her  cloak 
and  little  black  silk  bonnet*  the  per- 
sonification of  sixty  years*  woe  amass- 
ed in  one  vast  sum.  Though  quite 
sensible  of  Grace's  entrance,  she 
made  no  acknowledgement  of  her 
gentle  curtsv*  but  persevered  in  the 
inteijectionai  moan,  attended  with  a 
rocking  of  her  body  backwards  and 
forwards,  that  she  had  kept  up  since 
her  arrival ;  nor  was  it  until  the  poor 
girl  had  made  several  efforts  to  ascer- 
tain the  cause  of  her  grief*  that  she 
could  obtun  an  articulate  sentence 
from  the  venerable  lady. 

♦'  I'm  sorry  for  your  trouble*  Mrs 
Boylan,  indeed  I"  once  more  said 
Grace.  ^ 

'*  Oh,  Miss  Grace!— my  jewel— 'tis  I 
that  have  the  sore  heart  this  mornin' ; 
'tis  I  that  have  a  right  to  be  ashamed 
to  look  a  beggar  out  of  the  street  In 
the  face !  'tis  I — I — ^hm — ^hm— hm." 

''I'm  afraid  something  very  bad 
has  happened — what  for  pity's  sake  is 

it?  is  Francis— is what  is  the 

matter?" 

''  Oh*  'my  dear  life !  'tis  easy  for 
you  to  ask—I've  ruined,  and  destroyed* 
and  hung  my  poor  boy— that's  the 
long  and  the  snort  of  it— an'  all  on 
account  o'  that  villyain ;  but  I'll  have 
her  life— I  will— if  I  was  to  die  the 
next  minnit — ^hm — ^hm." 

*'But  your  nephew Francis 

surely — why  surelv— oh,  say  that  he 
is  alive — that  he  is  well — ^my  dear, 
dear  Mrs  Boylan ! " 

"  Well  ?— yeh,  how  can  I  tell  whe- 
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tber  be  is  dead  or  alive ;  'istherday* 
evenin*  the  soldiers^  an*  horsefly  an* 
dragooQSf  an'  all,  came,  an'  I  never 
dbreamin*  of  any  tbing— an'  tore  tbe 
bouse  to  tattbers  lookin'  for  my  boy— 
an*  sayin*  be  was  to  be  bang  for  belp- 
in'  tbe  Desmonds  to  run  away  with 
tbat  ^sIj»  misfortunate,  ill-begotten 
brute*  ciddy  Wbelan:  sure  Hwas  a 
sorrowful  day  we  first  saw  tbe  sigbt  o* 
her ! — tbere  sbe's  goin*  to  bang  balf  tbe 
eountbry  about  tbis  business — an*  tbe 
poor  boy  among  tbe  rest,  tbat  never 
cared  an  eggsbell  about  ber — bm— 
bm — ^bm.** 

•<  I  beard — I  thought— I  beard 
your  nephew  was  much  attached  to 
Miss  Wbelan/'  said  Grace  anxiously. 

"  Attached^  is  it  ? — yerrah,  my  dear 
life  an'  soul,  didn't  I  turn  him  out  o* 
house  an'  borne — didn't  I  send  him  on 
tbe  wide  world  because  he  tould  me 
he'd  sooner  take  a  knapsack  on  his 
back  an'  go  list  than  think  o'  tbe  ugly 
fitaig?  Oh,  Miss  Grace!  I  ought  to  be 
a  wamin'  to  others — not  to  be  takin' 
notions  of  their  own  into  their  minds, 
nor  to  be  bard-hearted.  No  thin* 
irould  persuade  me  but  that  my  poor 
Frank  should  marry  Biddy  Wbelan, 
an*  I  forced  him  out  o'  my  sigbt — an' 
he  tould  me  Td  live  to  be  sorry  for  it 
-^an'  sure  enough  *tb  I'm  the  specta- 
cle to-day — bm — ^bm." 

Grace  did  not  require  this  commen« 
tary  upon  what  was  passing  in  her 
own  mind  at  the  moment.  She  made 
no  reply,  for  her  tears  fell  fast. 

**  Oh,  Miss  Grace ! — you  majr  well 
cry—for  tbe  poor  fellow,  had  a  smcere 
regard  for  you:  many*s  the  time  I 
begird  him  say  be  wished  you  were 
well  married — an'  he  used  to  ask  me, 
didn't  I  think  you  deserved  a  good 
husband,  though  you  hadn't  a  for- 
tune to  give  him — an*  1  know  well  if 


throu- 


he's  alive  to-dav,  great  a  heap  o*  thro 
hie  as  he's  in,  he'll  be  glad  to  hear 
your  match  with  the  young  man 
you've  pitched  upon — for  he  asked  me 
more  than  once  if  I  hear  any  one  say 
Dick  Desmond  was  fond  of  you;  an' 
I  generally  said  what  I  thought,  that 
you  couldn't  expect  a  man  o'  proper- 
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ty«  bavin*  none  yourself;  an'  see,  there 
you  are — aftber  all — with  part  o'  your 
weddin'  dress  on,  and  my  poor  boy, 
maybe,  in  bis  windin*  sheet  r* 

<«  Oh,  God  forbid  1"  half-shrieked 
ber  auditor,  fervently,  looking  down* 
wards  to  her  neck,  and  shuddering,  as 
if  she  was  blistering  in  the  garment 
of  Nessua.  "  God  forbid  I— but  will 
you  not  take  some  refreshment  r^for 
I  suppose  you  are  going" 

"  Coin' 1— I'm  Roin'  off  to  Cork— 
I've  been  in  Clogheen  and  Mitchels- 
town,  an*  every  where,  this  mornin', , 
to  consult  Councillor  Tuckey  an* ' 
*ttorney  O'Brien — an'  now  Tm  off  to 
see  what's  become  p'  my  boy — if  he*s 
alive  he  sha'n't  want  for  the  best  law- 
yers ;  but,"  she  added,  in  deep  de- 
spair, **  they  tell  me^  if  she  appears 
agsdn'  him  at  tbe  assizes  he'll  not  have 
more  than  twelve  hours'  time  after 
it" 

«'  The  horses  w  fed,  with  submis- 
sion to  you,  ma'am,"  said  the  hostler. 
Spatter,  putting  his  head  inside  the 
door. 

«'  Than'  God!"  exclaimed  the  old 
lady.  *'  Miss  Grace,  I'll  make  bould 
to  take  your  arm  to  the  chaise,  though 
you  don't  look  very  well." 

"  I'm  quite  —  quite  well,  ma'am,** 
said  Grace,  at  the  same  time  sinking 

in  her  chair ;  "  but  this  dress  " 

and,  with  a  shrinking  effort,  she  pull« 
ed  away  the  detestable  incumbrance 
from  her  shoulders,  and,  wrapping 
herself  in  a  shawl  handed  her  by  her 
sister,  she  saw  Mrs  Boy  Ian  to  the 
chaise. 

"  Grace!"  said  Kitty  Rial!,  in  a 
few  minutes  after,  as  she  knocked  at 
her  sister's  bedroom  door — '*  What  is 
the  matter — are  you  ill? — won't  you 
let  me  in  ?" 

'*  I'm  too  ill  to  get  up  at  present," 
was  the  reply ;  "  take  care  of  the 
keys — I  left  them  on  the  table  in  the 
sitting-room — don't  leave  the  cellar 
door  unlocked;  and,  Kitty,  tell  Miss 
Mara  that  she  needn't  go  on  with  the 
dresses  at  present ;  give  her  what  money 
she  says  is  due,  and  say  tbat  if  I  want 
her  again  I  will  send  her  word." 


Chaptea  XII, 


As  Mrs  Boylan  had  determined, 
the  ablest  lawyers  were  consulted  and 
retained  in  tbe  case  of  her  nephew, 
whose  danger  had  instantly  oblitera- 


ted the  memory  of  all  former  disobe* 
dience  from  her  heart,  and  left  it  oc- 
cupied by  violent  alarm  and  remorse* 
She  found  him,  on  her  arrival  in 
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Cork,  a  close  prisoner  in  the  eonntj 
jail.  From  the  very  ontset  she  was 
fally  apprised  of  the  precarious  posi^ 
4ion  in  which  he  was  placed,  shoold 
the  prosecutrix  persist  in  bringing 
Che  case  to  trial.  A  single  witness 
€onld  not  be  called  for  the  deftnce,  as 
all  those  competent  to  give  any  ma- 
terial evidence  in  his  favotfr  were  fa* 
Satires  themselves.  The  only  Individ 
duals  who  might  have  borne  any 
testimony  to  the  share  he  took  in  the 
iransacdon,  were  Miss  Whelan's  two 
)Bervant-maids ;  but  they  had  been 
already  summoned  on  the  part  of 
their  mutress ;  and  though  they  were, 
doubtless,  as  favourably  disposed  to- 
wards the  prisoner  as  persons  of  their 
sex  and  class  generallv  are  in  of- 
fences of  the  kind,  which  the  Irish 
peasantry  never  viewed  in  a  very 
heinoos  light,  they  were  too  stupid 
or  too  much  terrified  on  the  night 
in  question  to  remember  more  than 
seeing  Boylan  amongst  the  party  after 
their  mistress  was  secured.  Even  the 
clergyman,  when  applied  to  in  his  place 
of  retreat — and  who,  could  he  have 
been  of  anv  material  service,  would 
have  waived  all  consideration  of  eccle- 
siastical censure,  &c. — could  only 
speak  to  his  having  observed  the  pri- 
soner  a  passive  witness  at  the  mar- 
riage ceremony.  Nothing  occurred 
from  the  time  he  himself  met  the 
party  at  Kilfeacon,  by  which  he  could 
discover  whether  Francis  was  there  of 
his  own  accord  or  by  compulsion. 
The  testimony  of  his  aunt  as  to  the 
repugnance  he  exhibited  upon  the 
subject  of  a  union  with  the  prosecu-  . 
trix,  could  be  of  no  avail — it  would, 
on  the  contrary,  colour  the  probabi- 
lity of  the  motives  imputed  to  him  for 
4issisting  another  in  a  match  which  lie 
had  an  aversion  to  himself.  Mrs 
Boylan  n^ext  thought  of  appealing 
personally  to  Miss  Whelan,  and  awa- 
kening her  conscience  or  exciting  her 
oonapassion  ;  but  that  lady,  acting 
tinder  the  advice  of  her  magisterial 
friend,  had  left  the  country  for  the 
present. '  Douglas,  with  its  house  and 
mill,  was  advertised  for  sale ;  so  that, 
whatever  were  the  issue  of  the  trial, 
it  was  clear  their  owner  was  not  again 
to  return  to  the  home  of  her  fathers. 
,  It  was  gradually  reported  that  her 
health  was  in  a  bad  state,  and  a  vague 
conjecture  existed  of  her  being  a  resi- 
*dent  near  one  of  the  English  spas ; — 
some  went  so  far  as  to  say  she  would 


not  be  able  to  appear  in  conrt  at  the 
assizes,  which  wen  hsi  approach- 
ing. 

Boylan's  eoDfinemeiit,  thongh  se- 
vere, was  solaced  by  the  visits  and 
attentions  of  his  aunt,  who,  for  tiiat 
purpose,  had  taken  up  her  abode  in 
Core,  at  a  short  distance  from  the 

{orison.  The  daily  visits  of  the  old 
ady,  and  interviews  with  his  counsel, 
were  all  that  served  to  vary  the  miser- 
able monotony  of  his  time :  he  heard 
seldom  from  their  own  neighbour- 
hood, and  only  once  of  the  Rialls, 
from  his  aunt,  who,  in  order  to  cheer 
him,  had  imparted  the  agreeable  in- 
telligence of  Grace's  nuptiab  with 
Desmond,  which  she  had  no  donbt, 
she  observed,  had  already  taken 
place,  as  on  her  way  to  town  she  saw 
Grace  wearing,  in  anticipation,  a  por- 
tion of  her  bridal  dress — a  piece  of 
information  that  contributed  greatiy 
to  produce  that  resigned  frame  of 
mind  it  so  befitted  one  in  Francis's 
awful  position  to  experience.  It 
must,  however,  be  acknowledged  that 
this  desirable  state  of  feeling  was 
promoted  as  much  as  possible  by  the 
charitable  exertions  of  certain  ladies, 
members  of  a  prison- visiting  clnb,  who 
took  care  that  hu  cell  should  be  sup- 
plied with  the  most  appropriate  books, 
such  as  DodUVi  Prison  Thoughttf 
Drdincourt  on  Death,  and  other 
works  of  a  similar  enlivening  descrip- 
tion. 

As  the  discipline  of  jails  at  that 
period  was  a  little  more  relaxed  than 
in  our  day,  Mrs  Boylan,  by  the  judi- 
cious application  of  sundry  fises  in  dif. 
ferent  quarters,  was  enabled  to  have 
access  to  her  nephew  at  certain  hours 
every  day.  At  first  the  sense  of  con- 
scious rectitude — ^the  disbelief  that  his 
accuser,  when  time  had  allayed  her 
angry  passions,  could  persist  in  so 
monstrous  a  charge  against  him — pre- 
vented Boylan  from  feeling  to  its  nt- 
mpst  extent  the  peril  of  his  position; 
but  when  day  after  day  wore  on,  and 
confinement  and  solitude  began  to  do 
their  work,  when  the  sunken  eye  and 
flagging  spirit  houriy  became  less  sus- 
ceptible of  being  rekindled  and  aroused 
by  the  promptings  of  hope,  and  when 
the  tale  told  him  by  his  aunt  assured 
him  of  what  he  had  hitherto  failed  to 
believe  in— the  fickleness  of  her  who 
alone  had  made  the  worid  bright  to 
him— then  did  Francis  feel  the  fhll 
desolation  of  his  fate— the  carelessness 
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of  living  for  anghi  that  now  remained 
to  him  in  life»  contending  erer  with  the 
8001*6  fearfol  shrinking  back  from  the 
ignominions  grave  that  teemed  already 
open  at  his  feet. 

He  was  one  morning  occupied  in 
flueh  gloomy  refleetions  as  these,  when 
the  turnkey  in  attendance  entering, 
ushered  in  a  femaleywho,  from  her 
«ombre  dress  and  in  tiM  uncertain  light 
of  the  apartment,  and  in  expectation  of 
a  Tisit  from  hu  aunt,  Boykn  without 
ndring  his  head,  concluded  was  no 
other  than  that  lady,  and  satisfied  him. 
aelf  by  bidding  her  a  mournful  good- 
morrow.  The  next  mioute,  the  turn*- 
key  having  withdrawn,  the  yisiter  was 
.at  his  feet,  and  snatching  his  hand^  had 
pressed  upon  it  her  bowed  and  bum- 
iog  forehead. 

With  a  fannied  glance  Boylan 
threw  back  the  hood  of  the  dark  cloak 
in  which  she  was  muffled,  and  saw  be* 
fore  him,  gleaming  through  its  mass  of 
•raTcn  tresses,  the  bright  beloyed  head 
of  Grace  Riall. 

*'  O  Boylan  I_0  Francis  !**  she  ex- 
•claimed  in  passionate  agony,  "h  this 
the  way  we  meet? — ^y out  lost  miserable 
Grace  eonld  not  rest  until  she  asked 
your  forgiveness— until  she  had  hum- 
bled herself  in  the  dust  at  your  feet.'* 

To  spring  firom  his  seat.->to  lift  her 
from  the  earth — to  strain  her  to  his 
breast — ^was  with  Boylan  the  work  of 
an  instant  ;«-and,  seating  himself  again 
with  his  precious  burden,  he  parted 
4lie  clusters  of  her  hair,  and  while  she 
eobbed  convulaiyely,  kissed  in  delight- 
ted  doubt  that  snowy  forehead,  upon 
which  his  own  tears  beg^  to  foil  fast 
and  heavily. 

'<Grace— my  ownl  my  idolized  I-» 
to  meet  you  even  here  is  happiness  I 

•  never  thought  to  feel  again,"  and  for 
a  moment  he  gave  himself  up  to  un« 
controllable  joy ;— but  his  face  dark- 
ened soon — he  seized  her  left  hand*, 
there  was  no  ring  upon  it. 

<'  But  how  is  it  r"  be  murmured— 
^why  are  you  here— where  is-*the 
person  you  were  about  to  marry  ?  ** 

'*  O  Francis  U-iueed  you  ask  wIq^  I 
am  here  ?  I  am  well  and  sadly  punish- 

'  «d  for  the  madness  that  filled  me,  and 
blinded  me  the  kst  night  we  were  to* 
gather; — and  when  I  came  to  myself 

■—.when  I  learned  all«<-aU-— I  thought 
the  least- 1  could  do  was  to  come  to 
yoo  and  tcil  vou  how  wrong  your 

*  poof^  wretched  Grace  has  been,  and 
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how' —and  she  hid  her  face  upon  his 
breast. 

<'  And  how  ?*- finish'  the  sentence, 
my  own  dear  girl." 

**  And  how  in  all  the  weary  dread» 
fnl  hours  since  then,  I  never  for  a 
moment  forgot — ^never  ceased  to  tl^nk 
of  you  and  former  timea.*' 

"  But  hew  have  you  got  hither? 
those  beloved  eyes  are  deep  and  bright 
as  ever ;  bnty  Grace,  your  looks  are 
not  the  same.  Yon  have  been  ill— 
yery,  very  ill ;  surely  they  have  not 
forced  you  into  that  bustness :  you  are 
not— cannot  bfr— married?*' 

^«  Married  1"  she  cried,  lifting  her 
head ;  and  she  dashed  aside  the  curia 
from  her  brow,  and  looked  up  through 
her  tears — '<  Married  I  Ob,  no— no!-— 
1  was  saved  that;  but  I  was  ill-*-ill 
for  weeks — and  then  I  got  well  again, 
and  they  began  to  talk  of  something 
again  to  me,  and  I  was  obliged  to  fly : 
to  fly  the  very  house,  Francis — I  could 
not  stay  in  it ;  and  I  heard  that  that 
dreadful  woman,  who  has  brought  us 
into  misery,  was  in  Clonmel,  on  her 
road  here — and  I  made  my  way  to 
her;  but" 

*'  Darling — ^how  could  you  have 
thought  of  such  a  thmg  ?" 

*'  Oh!  I  was  too  glad  to  have  anyway 
of  humbling  myself,  Francis,  for  my 
treatment  of  you.  I  went  to  that  hor- 
rid bdng — I  knelt  before  her — I  pray- 
ed— I  promised ;  oh  1  what  did  I  not 
promise,  if  she  would  spare  you  ?— for 
something  in  my  manner,  I  suppose, 
told  her  about  my— my  friend^ip  for 
you,  and  she  grew  worse  and  worse  ; 
and  I  vowed  never  more  to  see  or 
speak  to  you  if  she  would  net  swear 
against  you,"  and  she  wildly  clasped 
her  arms  round  his  neck,  and  became 
silent. 

*'  Grace,  my  life,  you  will  kill  your- 
sdf  if  you  go  on  so." 

<*  All— all,**  ahe  resumed,  in  a  voice 
of  despair,  "  was  useless.  She  had 
me  almost  foroed  from  her  preeence. 
On  my  return  home,  I  bad  to  undergo 
new  trials.  My  father,  when  he  missed 
me,  was  foolish  enough  to  suppose- 
as  if  I  had  not  sin  and  sorrow  enough 
on  my  seal— that  I  bad  made  away 
with  myself.  I  found  (hey  had  been 
searching  even  the  Funcheon  for  me, 
where,  only  for  tins  sad,  sad  hour,  I 

cwM  almost  wish  I  was  quietly  at 

d. »» 

rest. 

**  Do  not— do  not  say  se»  dearaetl 
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While  we  live  we  are  not  without 
hope." 

*«  Hope!"  she  groaned.  **  O 
Francis  1  if  you  saw  that  woman's  face 
once^  you  would  know  what  it  is  to 
feel  the  hope*  the  life,  die  for  ever 
within  you.  No,  no — my  own !  my 
own ! "  she  cried,  <*  I  did  not  come 
bere  to  hope — I  came  to— to"—  and 
she  shrank  again  to  his  feet,  hiding 
her  face  in  her  hands,—-*'  to  give  me 
a  right  to  watch  and  to  pray  with  you. 
My  father  knows  all,  and  he  has  con- 
sented to  any  thing  I  choose  to  do. 
He  is  in  town  here  with  me." 

For  a  moment  the  devoted  girl's 
love  triumphed  over  all  other  earthly 
feelings,  as  her  lover  folded  her  again 
to  hia  heart 

<*  No,  no,  no— 4t  cannot  be  I-.-no, 


[April, 


darling  1  You  must  not  be  the  wife 
of  a  felon." 

'<  Boylan!"  she  cried,  «<  do  not 
cast  me  from  you  1  If  there  is  notfaiqg 
to  be  thought  of  but  the  dreary  hoar 
before  us,  let  me  stay  by  your  ride 
until  it  has  arrived;  and  how  can 
that  be,  unless— but»"  she  added,  with 
a  faltering  voice,  *'  I  believe  my  bnda 
is  crazed.  What  must  you  think  of 
one  who  can  thus  talk  ?" 

«'  Think  of  her  l^-as  I  vrould  of 
some  bright  and  holy  angel  come  from 
God,  to  soothe  and  bless  me  in  this 
dreadfi^  honr,"  he  answered,  as,  with 
impassioned  tenderness,  be  kissed  her 
cheek. 

Before  another  word  was  spokra, 
his  aunt  was  in  their  presenee,  gazing 
with  a  counteDanee  of  unqualified  sm^ 
prise  and  sorrow  at  the  pair* 


Chafter  XIII. 


Grace  Riall  was  committed  by  her 
father  to  the  care  of  Mrs  Boylan, 
whose  afflictions  rendered  it  easy  to 
reconcile  her  to  circumstances  which. 
At  a  former  period,  would  have  en« 
countered  her  warmest  and  bitterest 
opposition.  Daring  the  month  that 
had  yet  to  elapse  before  the  assizes,  she 
had  many  times  occasion  to  be  thank- 
ful for  being  afforded  so  watchful  and 
patient  a  companion.  The  devotion 
evinced  by  Grace  for  the  object  of. 
their  mutual  anxiety,  would  of  itself 
have  propitiated  his  aunt ;  but  when, 
combmed  with  the  most  perfect  ab- 
sence of  selfishness,  and  a  temper 
now  proof  against  all  triab,  and  sha- 
dowed b^  a  dejection  and  forlomness 
of  heart  inexpressibly  touching  in  one 
80  young  and  beautiful,  Mrs  Boylan 
felt  doubly  the  blow  that  was  about 
to  separate  her  from  this  interesting 
girl,  whom  she  almost  felt  to  be  a  se- 
cond tie  to  existence. 

Under  the  sanction  of  his  aunt's 
presence,  Grace  everv  day  passed 
some  hours  in  the  prison  with  her 
lover — ^hours,  the  melancholy  sweet- 
ness of  which  those  alone  can  estimate 
who  have  watched  and  soothed, 

**  Like  that  sweet  saint  who  sat  by  Rus* 
sell's  side,*' 

the  captives  of  the  cell  or  the  couch, 
through  thosedreadful  moments  whose 
resistless  flight  they  would  vainly  strive 


with  fond  and  lingering  clasp  to  re- 
tard. 

The  assizes  at  length  arrived.  The 
bills  were  returned  by  the  grand  juiy, 
and  Boylan's  name  stood  foremost  on 
tiie  list  for  trial.  The  case  was  one 
that  excited  unusual  interest,  as  the 
government,  it  was  said,  was  deter- 
mined if  possible  to  procure  a  convic- 
tion, in  order,  from  the  statiou  in  life 
of  the  accused,  from  his  being  of  the 
established  futh,  and  heir  to  a  consi- 
derable property,  to  afford  by  his  pun- 
ishment a  salutary  example,  and  a 
striking  proof  of  the  impartial  appli- 
cation of  the  law.  On  the  mommg 
of  the  trial,  Francis  had. a  last  inter- 
view with  his  lawyers.  They  gave^ 
him  nothing  upon  which  to  found.new' 
hope,  neither  did  they  altogether  dis- 
hearten him  by  anticipations  of  defeat. 
They  prepared  to  meet  the  case  like 
able  men,  depressed  but  not  dismayed. 
Some  flaw  might  be  detected,  the  pro- 
secutrix might  prevaricate,  they  might 
beat  down  her  testimony  by  the  seazeh- 
ing  energy  and  subtleness  of  Uieir 
cross-examination ;  and,  if  all  failed, 
why,  there  was  still  a  vast  something 
to  hold  to  in  the  difterent  shades  of 
impression  the  evidence  might  pro- 
duce on  the  minds  of  the  jury.  Let 
but  even  a  doubt  arise,  and  his  deli- 
verance might  be  achieved. 

Whilst  the  trumpets  sounded  befoie 
the  judges  on  their  way  to  court, 
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Francby  under  a  strong  guard,  was 
brought  from  the  jail  to  the  court- 
bouse,  and  placed  in  security  until  his 
turn  .came.  His  poor  aunt  and  Grace 
bad  procured  seats  where  they  could 
eonVenienily  watch  the  issue  of  a  trial 
upon  which  their  all  of  human  happi- 
ness depended,  and  were'  assisted  to 
them  at  once  by  the  kindness  of  a  few 
friends  who  gathered  round  them,  for 
the  court  was  crowded  to  suffocation. 
A  few  cases  of  minor  importance  ha- 
ving been  disposed  of,  Francis  Boylan 
was  placed  at  the  bar,  and  arraigned 
in  the  customary  forms,  for  having, 
on  the  night  of  the  29th  April  last 
past,  aided  and  assisted  in  the  forcible 
abduction — (here  followed  a  number 
of  ingenious  definitions  of  the  crime, 
in  which  the  legal  preobion,  rather 
than  the  politeness  of  the  terms,  was 
evidently  consulted) — of  a  certain 
person,  to  wit,  one  Bridget  Whelan, 
spinster,  &c.  &c.  &c.,  to  the  great 
disturbance  of  the  peace  of  our  so?e- 
reign  lord  the  king,  his  crown  and 
dignity.  The  prisoner,  who,  though 
much  altered  from  confinement,  wore 
that  look  of  conscious  fearlessness 
which  guilt  never  yet  assumed,  stood 
forward,  and,  in  a  firm  voice,  pleaded 
not  guilty. 

The  leading  counsel  for  the  crown 
then  stood  up,  and,  in  a  speech  of 
great  length  and  ability,  stated  the 
case — prefacing  it  by  a  rapid  and  re- 
trospective sketch  of  the  progress  of 
outrage  and  insubordination  in  the 
south  in  general,  and  of  the  heinous 
offence  before  them  in  particular.  He 
then  dwelt  forcibly  npon  the  aggra- 
vated circumstances  under  which  the 
prosecutrix  was  carried  off— stigma- 
tized fiercely  the  lawless  character  and 
profligate  pursuits  of  the  brothers,  who 
iiad,  so  luckily  for  themselves,  escaped 
the  award  of  their  crimes — and,  in 
condusion,  called  npon  the  jurv,  as 
testimony  that  no  rational  mind  for 
a  moment  could  resist  would  be  pro- 
duced to  them,  to  assert  the  injured 
majesty  of  the  law,  by  punishing  its 
violation  in  the  person  of  one  of  the 
mnncipal  actors  in  the  deed  of  vil- 
lany— the  prisoner  at  the  bar. 

The  counsel  for  the  examination 
then  rose,  and  proceeded  to  call  his 
witnesses.  The  first  two  were  the 
servants  of  Miss  Whelan — Nell  Mag- 
ner  and  Kautheen  Walsh ;  from  those 
respectable  individuals,  however,  no* 
thing  but  a  very  vague  and  indistinct 
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relation  of  occurrences  could  be  ob- 
tained, as  each^  in  succession,  by  an 
extraordinary  coincidence,  laboured 
under  so  strong  an  impression  of  their 
fears  upon  the  night  in  question,  and 
so  profound  an  awe  of  the  tribunal  in 
whose  presence  they  now  stood,  that 
after  persevering,  half  an  hour  a-piece, 
in  mistakmg  Mr  Bennett  for  the  judge, 
and  in  addressing  that  exalted  per- 
sonage himself  as  *'  ma'am"  and  <'sir" 
alternately,  they  were  suffered  to  go 
down  without  cross-examination,  ha- 
ving failed  to  impress  the  jury  with 
any  thing  but  the  ywj  confused  no- 
tions which  country  servant-maids 
entertain  upon  the  subject  of  legal 
dignities. 

The  next  witness  called  was  Bridget 
Whelan  herself.  An  eager  movement 
now  took  place  as  the  officers  shuffled 
back  the  crowd,  and  attended  the  wit- 
ness to  the  box,  into  which  she  had  to 
be  assisted,  for  she  walked  with  the 
feeble  step  of  an  invalid.  Having 
been  accommodated  with  a  seat,  she 
was  desired  to  raise  the  large  veil, 
which,  with  a  deep  bofinet,  enveloped 
her  face.  She  complied,  and  a  gene- 
ral start  ran  through  the  court ;  for  it 
seemed  as  though  one  from  the  dead, 
in  all  the  ghastliness  of  garishing  mor- 
tality«-not  a  living  breathing  being- 
sat  before  them .  Her  attenuated  frame 
appeared  still  more  skeleton-like  from 
its  height ;  and  the  sunken  jaw  and 
hollow  eye  of  death  lent  an  additional 
horror  to  her  appearance,  which,  to 
the  few  hearts  there  present  that  fnlly 
knew  her  turpitude,  told  a  dreadful 
tale  of  the  struggle  by  which  Revenge 
was  victorious  over  Conscience. 

Having  been  duly  sworn,  she  pro- 
ceeded to  give  her  evidence,  circum- 
stantially, with  little  hesitation,  and 
pausing  only  as  if  to  acquire  breath ; 
but  in  so  low  a  tone  as  frequently  to 
call  forth  an  expression  of  impatience 
from  the  bench,  to  which  her  voice 
appeared  to  reach  with  difficulty. 
This  may  have  flurried  her ;  for,  as 
she  proceeded,  she  became  greatly 
disturbed  in  mien.  As  our  readers 
are  already  in  possession  of  the  cir- 
cumstances upon  which  her  evidence 
was  grounded,  we  shall  not  tire  them 
by  its  detail.  Having  been  desired  to 
look  round  the  court  and  identify  the 
person  whom  she  had  just  included  in 
the  list  of  her  assailants,  she  complied, 
and  pointed  to  the  prisoner.  As  she 
again  dropped  her  eyes,  they  encoun- 
2g 
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tered  the  grim  swarthy  face  of  her 
servaiit  Shawn  Soork^  regarding  her 
with  looks  of  intense  anxiety^tbe 
whole  nigkt'Scene  of  the  parlour  at 
Dougkui  was  al  onee  before  her— and 
for  some  time  slie  waa  uBable  to  re- 
ply to  the  qMStioBS  of  her  eoansel^ 
whoy  however*  sueeeeded  in  eomple- 
tiog  his  ehaitt  of  efidenee,  and  then 
aat  down. 

The  psisonier's  eounsei  next  rose* 
and  for  oMre  than  an  hour  Bridget 
Whelatt  was  subjected  to  his  oreaa* 
examination.  He  was  a  man  of  ooa- 
snmmate  judgment,  possessed  of  a 
thorough  aequaintanee  with  the  work- 
ings of  the  human  heart.  He  was 
powerfully  interested  in  the  fate  of  his 
elient,  and  he  saw  in  all  its  darkest 
colours  the  terrible  pssskm  that 
prompted  the  proceedings  of  the  wit- 
ness before  hun.  As  he  eontinued» 
he  found  that«  though  she  adhered 
with  the  teuaeity  of  madness  to  her 
evidence,  there  was  an  under-current 
of  thought  DOW  going  on  that  de- 
prived her  replies  of  the  coherence 
they  had  hitherto  preserved.  Once 
or  twice  she  glanced  hurriedly  round 
the  oourt»  but  seemed  to  miss  the  face 
she  sought  for.  The  lawyer  pushed 
on— he  had  been  pressing  her  as  to 
her  motives  for  spearing  there  that 
day — he  had  appealed  hitherto  to  her 
oarthly  foelings-^he  now  adjured  lier 
by  her  eternal  hopes,  to  remember^ 
that  ou  hw  lips  that  moment  hung 
not  only  a  human  existence,  but  tw 
weal  or  woe  of  her  own  soul  for  ever. 
'<  £  ven  now» '  he  continued,  *'  to  judge 
from  your  state  of  liealth,  yon  cannot 
counl  upon  a  long  career"—^ 

Here  the  opposite  counsel  interfe* 
rod,  and  claimed  for  the  witness  the 
court's  protection. 

"  Eemember,"  pursued  lier  interro- 
gator, eagerly  eluding  the  interrup- 
tion ;  "remember,  you  have  sworn 
to  speak  nothing  here  but  the  truth ! 
There,'*  and  he  pointed  upwards, "  the 
truth  is  already  recorded  against  you. 
Woman  I'*  he  said,  in  a  voice  that 
shook  the  very  judgment-seat,  **  my 
client's  life  hangs  upon  your  very 
breath — remember  your  awful,  your 
tremendous  oath  1'* 

Overpowered  bv  conflicting  pas- 
sions, her  animal  courage  MUng, 
while  her  passions  persisted,  theguiUv 
woman  essayed  to  speak,  but  sank 
back  in  her  chair  from  sheer  exhaus- 
tion ;  and,  while  the  court  awaited  in 
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silence  until  sh«  ralSed,  the  stilloess 
was  broken  by  a  ▼oioe  shouting  back 
wkh  a  curse  of  impatient  frenzy»— 
"  Dhar-fa-dhieu,  remember  your 
oath  I" 

Bridget  Whelan  started  up,  but 
strength  and  reason  both  deserted 
her;  and,  in  that  moment  of  intense 
excitement,  she  felt  the  grasp  of  death 
was  on  her. 

"  I  remember  my  oath*  I  swore— 
I  swore,"  she  shrieked,  «'  that  before 
the  year  was  out,  one  or  other  of  ns 
should  go;  and  now — now,  after  all— it 
is  not  HE  r*  andshe  sankin  eonTolsioas 
on  the  earth. 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  counsel  for 
the  proseeution  persevered,  after  she 
was  borne  from  the  court.  There  was 
in  every  heart  a  conscious  temur  that 
could  not  be  suppressed  or  mistaken* 
Aftor  a  brief  charge  firom  the  bench, 
the  jury,  without  kaving  the  boo^  re- 
turned a  verdict  of  Not  Guilty. 

Bridget  Whelan  did  not  recover. 
Her  frame  sank,  utterly  outworn  from 
mental  suSering,  and  a  few  days  saw 
her  consigned  to  the  grave,  the  vic- 
tim of  her  own  evil  overpowering 
passions. 


It  was  a  bland  and  jocund  evening, 
in  the  month  of  pleasant  August,  when 
the  population  of  Condons  and  Gkm- 

fibbons  turned  out  to  weloeme  hack 
rancjs  Bovlan  and  hb  bride.  Gcaee 
looked  bly  ther  and  happier  than  ever ; 
and  amongst  the  foremost  to  welcome 
her  was  Dick  Desmond*  oonapionons 
upon  Sweetlips,  an  ankaal  it  wonld 
be  ungenerous  in  us  not  to  state,  (con- 
sidering the  had  service  it  had  dene 
some  of  his  fanuly,)  that  Dick  bestrode 
less  from  choice  than  necessity,  hav- 
ing found  it  impossible,  up  to  that 
time,  to  dispose  of  it  to  a  purchaser. 

The  two  elder  Desmonds  never  re- 
turned to  the  country.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  they  had  gone  abroad,  and 
having  joined  the  army,  had  perished 
in  the  wars. 

At  the  death  of  his  mistress,  Shawn 
Sourk  was  thrown  upon  his  own  le* 
sources,  which  were  sufficiently  in- 
ventive to  procure  him,  very  shortly 
after,  transmission  for  life  to  one  of 
the  penal  settlements. 

The  family  of  the  Boylans  continue 
to  flouri^  prosperously  in  their  na- 
tive barony,  where  Miss  Bu>dt  Whs- 
i.an'8  Business  is  not  yot  foi;gotiett. 
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Fa\ncb  has  been  arming.  She  l&as 
bean  Tearing  her  pnmd  ereet,  eontorfc- 
ing  her  lealy  neek«  brandishing  her 
fiery  tengae»  like  a  superb  and  terrtfie 
serpent,  in  the  ftee  of  Europe.  But 
her  hiss  has  been,  and  is,  prlmelj 
arainst  England.  To  drop  the  meta- 
phor— her  long  professed  amity  of 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  eentury  with 
OS,  is  at  an  end;  and  has  been,  it 
wonld  seem,  succeeded  by  a  sentiment 
of  hostility,  all  the  bitterer  for  l>eing 
so  long  suppressed.  Thb  is  in  the 
nature  of  things.  The  manifestation 
of  this  hostility  is  an  accident ;  that 
is,  it  has  merely  arisen  out  of  an  occa- 
sion— ^its  reality  has  existed  all  along. 
Hie  friendship  and  alliance  of  Eng- 
land and  France  could  not  be  other 
than  super fleial.  It  has  doubtless, 
nerertheless,  for  the  last  twenty -five 
years,  been  producti?e  of  much  good. 
The  two  nations  h aye  borrowed  much 
during  that  period  from  each  other, 
which  has  contributed  greatly  to  their 
mutual  enlightenment  and  progress; 
and  it  is  to  be  desired  that  a  good  un- 
derstanding and  friendly  intercourse 
should  be  prolonged  between  them  up 
to  the  latest  moment.  But,  sooner  or 
I  later,  they  must  spring  up  in  their  old 
forms  of  antagonists  to  each  other ; 
and  the  time  when  this  will  happen 
appears  not  to  be  very  distant  There 
is  an  ineoropatibUity  of  character  and 
interests  between  the  two  people,  in 
our  conception,  perfectly  irreconcil- 
able. The  one  nation  may  be  drawn 
partially  or  altogether  into  the  vortex 
of  the  other ;  but  to  suppose  that  both*-' 
retaining  each,  in  different  respects, 
its  highest  rank  in  Europe — can  co- 
operate permanently  in  a  joint  general 
policy,  we  hold  to  be  a  supposition 
most  illusiTO,  and  which  may  prove 
iatallT  ensnarinff  to  this  country. 

Taking  our  hint,  then,  from  late 
erente  in  France,  we  propose  to  des- 
cant somewhat  upon  the  peculiar  po- 
sition she  occupies  in  relation  to  Eng- 
land. Tlie  subject  is  a  wide  one,  and 
we  pretend  not  to  treat  it  in  all  its 
bearings ;  but  we  shall  set  down  such 
reflections  as  occur  to  us  spontaneous- 
ly, which,  we  trust,  will  be  found  at 
least  seasonable. 

Prance,  before  the  revolution  of 
1789,  and  France  since,  are  two  dif- 


ferent eountries.  From  a  very  remote 
period  ef  her  history,  down  to  the 
epoch  we  have  jnst  named,  she  was 
always  the  great  eognpedtor  of  Eng* 
land ;  and  from  the  time  of  Henry  I Y. 
she  has,  some  intervals  excepted,  been 
distinguished  in  Europe  for  her  large 
projects  of  ambition.  But  whatever 
causes  may  have  made  her  our  rival* 
or  have  set  her  at  variance  with  other 
nations  a  century  or  two  ago,  causes 
of  ano^ier  kind  altogether  operate  now 
to  discriminate  her  character — ^the  jet 
of  her  mind  from  that  respectively  of 
all  her  neighbours.  France  formeriy 
differed  from  other  aatioas,  precisely 
as  other  nations  at  present  differ  morv 
or  less  among  themselves.  Race» 
climate,  geographical  position,  relig^ 
ous  creeds,  conflicting  interests,  £».» 
beget  a  natural  dlvennty  among  va^* 
rious  people,  and  bring  them  into  fre- 
quent collision  with  each  other.  This 
is  in  the  inevitable  order  of  things  ; 
but  whilst  many  contentions  and  wars 
are  thus  provoked,  no  oNn  division  of 
a  fatally  permanent  endurance  sepa- 
rates one  state,  by  a  stem  necessity* 
from  all  others.  On  the  contrary,  the 
very  variety  of  the  differences  that 
prevail  between  them  all,  b  calculated 
to  hinder  the  growth  of  tins  one  mA»> 
ter  division :  for  in  many  differeoeea 
there  are  many  agreements,  and  a 
kind  of  general  harmony  u  produced 
out  of  varying  discords.  So  Europe 
formeriy  was,  despke  itft  numerous 
wars,  held  together  as  one  great  fam- 
ily of  nations.  It  is  only  the  one  di- 
vision that  sunders  nations  into  /u^o— - 
not  the  many,  whieh  may  sunder  them 
into  Jive  or  ten — ^that  breaks  the 
family  bond,  that  destroys  their  natu- 
ral  relations  with  each  other.  But 
has  not  the  great  revolution  drawn  the 
one  broad  line  between  France  and  the 
rest  of  Europe  ?  W%  beUeve  it  has  ; 
and  therefore  chiefly  it  is  that  we  say 
she  is  a  different  country  from  what 
she  was  before  that  revolution  todk 

Elace.  Her  revolution  has  separated 
er  from  her  former  self;  and  in  the 
same  degree  in  which  it  has  done  this* 
it  has  put  her  out  of  tlie  general  com- 
munion with  other  states  who  have 
not  adopted  it.  It  is  in  vain  to  den^ 
this  fact.  We  may  deny  it,  but  it 
will  not  deny  itself;  and  in  due  time^ 
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if  we  will  not  now  see  it^  wo  shall  be 
made  to  fed  it.  The  roTolution  of 
'89  is  not  oyer.  It  was  never  in  more 
active  fermentation.  The  iron  rnle 
of  Napoleon;  the  partial  reaction,  re- 
salting  from  exhaustion,  which  had  a 
sickly,  precarious  existence  under  the 
restoration ;  the  expulsion  of  the  elder 
branch  of  the  Bourbons ;  the  present 
dangerously  equivocal  state  of  the  na- 
tion under  Louis  Philippe,  the  citizen 
king;  throughout  all  these  late  phases 
of  French  history,  the  spirit  of  the 
revolution  of  *89  is  working,  and  will 
work,  till  it  becomes  again  triumphant 
Granting  that  France  has  not  this 
spirit  entirely  to  herself,  she  has  it  in 
such  a  paramount  degree,  that  this 
degree  in  which  she  is  possessed  of  it 
constitutes  aH  enormous  distinction 
between  her  and  other  nations,  and 
gives  her  the  greater  superiority  in 
this  respect  over  them,  by  the  very 
fact  that  they  sympathize  dubiously 
and  discordantly  with  principles  that 
are  to  her  the  very  strength  of  her 
heart,  the  very  life-blood  of  her  being. 
By  this  sympathy  she  may  have  a  hold 
upon  them — a  point  dappui'^s.  pur' 
chase,  to  move  them  in  her  own  sense, 
that  no  people  has  ever  yet  obtained 
in  the  midst  of  a  foreign  population. 
And  let  us  not  delude  ourselves  with 
the  thought  that  the  French  people 
can  remain  long  in  their  actual  non- 
descript state,  feebly  oscillatiag  be- 
tween despotism  and  anarchy,  but  ra- 
ther take  this  conviction  with  us:  that 
their  revolution  is  yet  to  have  a  full 
and  final  development ;  that  in  this 
revolution  resides  their  great  and  pe- 
culiar power  as  a  nation,  and  no  where 
else;  that  it  is  to  France  what  her 
constitution  and  her  navy  are  to  Eng- 
land ;  that  it  sums  up  her  all ;  that  it 
IS  France  ;  that  the  Revolution  is 
France^  and  France  is  the  Revolution, 
or — nothing ;  i.  e.,  a  contemptible 
neutr^dization  of  all  theories  and  all 
forms  of  government  conflicting  toge- 
ther ;  and  that,  consequently,  France 
being  a  species  of  power  diverse  from 
all  the  other  powers  of  Europe — we 
should  keep  this  .fact  always  steadily 
before  us,  and  not  reason  about  her, 
as  though  a  fact  of  such  stupendous 
import — which  dissevers  her  from  the 
European  world,  which  gives  her  a 
pale,  a  political  and  social  church,  of 
which  the  high  priesthood  belongs  to 
her  alone,  which  splits  mankind,  as  it 
were,  into  two  parts-*existed  not ;  or 


merited  not  our  first  and  our  last  most 
anxious  attention  and  study. 

In  saying  this,  however,  we  would 
by  no  means  infer  that  other  conside- 
rations are  not  to  be  taken  into 
account.  The  great  elementary  lawa. 
of  the  world  of  politics  have  many 
and  strongly  disturbing  forces.  These, 
shotild  temper  our  conclusions,  and 
hinder  us  from  acting  by  any  absolute 
rule.  They  open  a  field  to  prudence,. 
to  policy,  to  a  wbe,  and  large,  and 
prolific  expediency,  whereby  a  violent 
and  evil  principle  and  tendency  is- 
often  so  mastered  and  modified,  as  to- 
be  forced  to  yield  the  most  beneficial 
results.  Only,  let  us  not  give  to  pru- 
dence the  place  of  principle,  ana  to- 
the  disturbing  forces  the  place  of  the 
impulsive  law.  If  we  do — that  is,  if 
we  do  not  keep  it  constantly  upper* 
most  in  our  thoughts,  that  the  French 
revolution  of  *89  is  the  law  of  French 
mind,  or  the  orbit  in  which  it  revolves^ 
that  orbit  may  come  so  near  to  us  aa 
to  draw  us  into  its  circle,  or  to  make 
us,  and  other  nations  too,  but  satellites 
attendant  on  its  course. 

Since  the  peace,  there  has  been  a. 
kind  of  fraternization  struck  up  be- 
tween France  and  England.  No 
doubt  there  has  been  something  su- 
perficially genuine  in  this.  Th& 
French  must  admire  ;  if  not  a  grand- 
monargue,  a  Napoleon,  or  themselves 
as  a  nation,  they  must  have  some 
other  object  of  admiration.  It  is  re* 
markable  that  at  all  epochs,  especially 
when  her  career  has  been  full  of  glory,. 
France  has  had  her  very  being,  as  it 
were,  concentred  in  some  one  grand 
national  sentiment  of  admiration  t^ 
Without  admiration  she  must  be  in  a. 
very  low  state,  or  in  a  very  disturbed 
one,  preparing  to  evoke  something  te 
be  wondered  at  from  her  own  bosom^ 
so  pregnant  with  all  the  fiery  elenSenta 
of  actions  and  events  which  astonish 
mankind.  But  as  she  was  in  neither 
of  these  states  for  some  fifteen  years, 
after  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  and 
could  not  feel  very  proud  and  glorious 
in  contemplating  her  own  humbled 
situation,  her  strong  admiring  pro* 
Densities  found  some  satisfaction  in 
England.  There  might  be  levity^but 
there  was  certainly  generosity,  and 
even  magnanimity  in  this.  The  feel- 
ing was  not  a  sham  one,  but  real  and 
cordial.  At  the  same  time  there  waa 
a  good  deal  of  instinctive  Tanity  and 
of  instinctive  selfishness  in  it.     Hoir 
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beautifully  defeat  and  disgrace  were 
shaded  from  the  sight  under  a  veil  of 
praises  showered  upon  her  great 
•enemy,  tinder  spontaneous  emhracings 
*with  the  foe  who  had  chiefly  brought 
discomfiture  on  her !  The  grace  was 
perfect  and  most  charming  with  which 
the  French  people  accepted,  welcomed 
almost  it  seemed^  their  terrible  defeats. 
They  were  not  for  a  moment  de- 
pressed^ but  appeared — being  disbur- 
thened  of  the  oppressive  favours  of 
fortune^  for  which  they  had  been 
fnade  to  pay  so  dear— to  be  more  gay> 
more  full  of  the  social  kindlinesses  of 
their  nature  than  they  had  ever  been 
before.  The  peace,  though  bought 
-so  dearly  at  their  expense,  was  like  a 
holiday  to  them;  and  they  received 
their  conquerors,  not  as  conquerors, 
with  a  sulky  gloom  of  countenance, 
but  with  smiles  and  open  arms,  as 
-guests  whom  they  delighted  to  ho- 
nour. Delightfully  amiable  this  was^ 
and  it  has  set  the  French  character, 
which  springs  so  elastically  above  all 
TO  verses^  in  its  best  point  of  view; 
but  it  was  also  politic.  It  was  an  in- 
•stinci  of  vanity  to  hide  the  wounds  of 
^vanity ;  and  by  hiding,  for  a  prettv 
long  season,  to  close  them  up ;  though 
they  seem  to  have  retained  internally 
their  virulence,  and  to  be  about 
now  to  break  out  very  gangrenishly. 
Again,  it  was  politic — and'policy  here 
for  a  while  concurred  with  her  natu- 
ral temper — for  France  to  maintain  a 
Tery  strict  amity  with  England  during 
^e  last  twenty-five  years.  Had  she 
not  done  so,  she  would  have  been 
'isolated  in  Europe.  There  are  also 
-sympathies  which  go  to  a  shallow 
^eptb,  and  then  stop  between  the  two 

Seople — sympathies  which  in  loose 
eciamation  have  a  show  of  great 
-strength,  though  in  truth  they  are 
Tery  slender  and  weak.  On  our  partj 
iooy  being  sensible  that  we  had  nour- 
ished for  long  centuries  national  pre- 
judices against  our  French  neigh- 
•bours,  we  have  laid  it  on  as  a  duty  to 
divest  ourselves  of  them.  Our  deter- 
mination to  do  this  has  been  so  strong, 
'that  many  of  us,  a  few  years  back, 
-  bad  J^c«^  ourselves  to  prefer  French 
-philosophy,  French  institutions,  and 
the  social  manners  of  the  French,  to 
our  own,  which  we  represented  as 
-antiquated,  narrow,  and  bigoted  in 
the  comparison.  In  brief,  Sere  has 
been  a  collusion  between  the  two  na- 
tions to  magnify  each  other.    In  their 
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ancient  rivalries  there  have  been  ever 
some  pure  and  keen  cordialities.  Ha- 
treds, if  they  be  noble,  that  is,  con- 
tending contrarieties  of  character,  have 
always  a  root  in  love,  or  in  high  mu- 
tual appreciation  of  great  qualities. 
-In  the  debasement  of  the  most  enve- 
nomed contention,  this  reciprocal  es- 
teem shows  itself,  and  when  a  pause 
from  long  hostility  comes,  especially 
an  hostility  so  well  waged  as  to  have 
exhausted  itself  by  its  own  deeds,  and 
to  demand  repose,  the  esteem,  the 
high  mutual  appreciation  floats  at  the 
top  of  if,  and  rejects  much  efl*usion  of 
warm  friendly  sentiments,  much  lau- 
datory language,  on  both  sides.  Sq 
has  it  been  with  France  and  England. 
To  the  topmost,  all  their  admiring, 
gentle,  magnanimous  feelings  for  each 
other,  have  risen  for  a  season ;  but 
underneath,  the  hostility,  refreshing 
itself  by  a  good  sound  sleep  of  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  has  existed  all  along, 
and  now  begins  to  rub  its  eyes  and 
give  symptoms  of  waking  up  again. 
So  much  for  the  fraternization  of  the 
two  countries.      ' 

There  are  some  persons,  however, 
who  maintain  that  this  fraternization 
has  a  deeper  origin,  and  should  have 
a  long-enduring  existence.  They 
maintain  that  England  and  France, 
being  the  two  free  nations,  the  two 
liberal  lands  of  the  European  conti- 
nent, have  a  joint  mission  to  difiuse 
freedom  and  enlightenment  over  ' 
earth ;  that  they  are  coupled  togethei 
as  the  great  antagonists  of  despotism, 
slavery,  and  bigotry ;  that  the  progress 
of  civilization,  that  the  cause  of  huma- 
nity is  in  their  hands;  and;  in  fact, 
that  the  moral  and  social  prosperity  of 
mankind  is  bound  up  with  their  union 
of  action,  and  must  be  retarded  or 
sacrificed  by  their  disunion  or  enmity. 
All  this  we  have  seen  hundreds  of 
times  advanced,  in  almost  every  pos- 
sible form  of  words,  in  French  jour* 
nals  and  periodical  publications ;  and 
by  several  parties  on  this  side  of  the 
channel  the  sentiment  has  been  re- 
sponded to  in  an  affirmative  spirit. 

It  will  be  good,  then,  to  examine  if 
these  two  nations,  on  whom  so  won- 
derful a  mission  is  said  to  be  provi- 
dentially imposed,  have  any  bond  of 
agreement  between  them  sufficiently 
strong  to  ensure  their  co-operation  in 
so  mighty  a  work.  It  is  amrmed  that 
they  nave :  that  they  have  both  had 
revolutions — that  they  are  both  mo- 
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sarchies — that  both  haYe  the  repre- 
sentative system,  the  three  estates  of 
king,  lords,  and  commons — that  both 
regard  the  regal  and  aristocratic 
Ivanches  of  their  constitution  with  je»- 
lonsy— and  that  the  power  of  the 
people  is,  in  both  conntries,  on  the  tii« 
crease,  and  destined,  fiaallj,  to  be  the 
sole  ruling  power. 

Now,  as  far  as  wardi  go,  there  are 
here  not  a  few  strong  resemblances ; 
but,  if  we  come  to  examine  the  things, 
which  those  words  in  the  respective 
lands  represent,we  shall  find,  we  think, 
▼ery  nearly  as  much  similarity  between 
Russia  and  England  as  between  France 
and  England. 

We  will  string  our  thoughts  ou 
eYents  now  passing,  or  just  past,  in 
France,  that  we  may  the  more  forcibly 
show  what  ^e  cIyU  constitution  of  that 
kingdom  is,  and  what  is  the  state  of 
its  political  society,  and  we  will  then 
leave  our  readers  to  put  England  in 
juxtaposition  with  our  sketch  ;  to 
<'  look  OH  thit  picture  and  on  that.** 
Following  out  the  aaose  plan — that  is, 
keeping  under  our  ^e  recent  or  actual 
occurrences,  we  shall  pursue  our  theme, 
br  which  we  hope  to  show  how  the 
French  people  stand  affected  towards 
us,  and  by  inference  the  rest  of  Europe, 
and  vice  versa. 

The  French  Government  has  lately 
prosecuted  certain  journals  which  have 
published  letters  that  have  been  attri- 
buted to  Louis- Philippe.  This  event 
has  provoked  many  comments:  and, 
as  it  is  usual  with  the  Parisian  press 
on  every  occasion,  however  slight  or 
unfit,  to  discuss  general  principles, 
these  prosecutions  have  stirred  the 
joumalistB  of  Paris  to  write  very  widely 
about  the  nature  of  the  French  consti- 
tution, the  right  interpretation  of  the 
Chart9t  the  exceptional  laws  of  Sep- 
tember, monaichical  preponderance  In 
the  state,  democratical  preponderance, 
the  place  which  the  king,  the  chamber 
of  peers,  the  chamber  of  deputies, 
should  respectively  hold  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  and  principles  of  the 
late  revolution ;  whether  these  powers 
should  balance  each  other,  whether  no 
balance  should  exist  between  then, 
whether  the  popular  branch  of  the 
legislature  should  not  outweigh  the 
two  others  ;  whether  the  executive 
authoriiy  should  not  be  ascendant,  and 
whether  the  peerage,  a  mere  phantoM, 
the  reflectioB  of  the  will  of  the  cabinet, 
as  a  shadow  is  the  reflection  of  sub- 
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stance,  should  not  be  considered,  as  in 
itself  it  really  is,  but  a  specions  bbIU^, 
and  not  suffered  to  intercept  and  frus- 
trate, by  an  energy  borrowed  from 
royalty,  the  natural  progression  of 
civil  liberty. 

All  these  questions,  and  numerous 
others  of  a  like  kind,  are  pntiioMf 
unresolved  in  France  C  the  oonetu- 
sion  is,  that  in  that  country  there  fs 
not  so  much  as  the  foundation  of  a 
stable  constitution;  not  retrospectively 
even,  therefore  BtUl  less  actually  and 
prospectively.  In  theory,  it  is  true, 
these  questions  may  have  been  de- 
termined in  various  logical  and  vari« 
ous  fantastical  ways ;  but,  in  praetioe. 
Frenchmen  yet  remain  at  their  ABC 
with  respect  to  a  free  eonstitiAional 
government.  They  are  still  entangled, 
on  this  subject,  among  rudimental  pre- 
positions ;  and  from  this  entanglement 
they  can  hardly,  without  having  re- 
course again  to  violence,  emerge,  be- 
cause their  whole  political  condition  is 
desperately  eguivocaL  It  cannot  be 
classed  under  any  specific  genus  of  ge- 
vemment.  It,  is  not  monarchical,  as 
that  of  Russia^  Austria,  and  Prussia; 
it  is  not  coherently  mixed,  like  that  of 
England ;  it  is  not  oligarchical ;  it  b 
not  democratic ;  but  it  is  all  these  in 
disorganization,  gravitating  towards 
one  common  centre,  bilt  waging  sn 
alternately  furious  and  feeble  war  with 
each  other.  The  crude  extremes  of 
e^erj  species  of  government,  from  that 
of  the  Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias  to 
that  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  are  addled  in  France  together. 
On  the  one  hand,  a  centralising  system, 
which  in  its  nature  is  essentially  de- 
spotic, which  draws  power  almost^of 
every  kind  into  one  focus,  and  places 
it  in  the  hands  of  the  central  adminis- 
tration, has  been  established  ;  and,  on 
the  other,  a  division  and  subdivision  of 

Eroperty  has  taken  place,  and,  by  the 
iws  of  the  land,  must  be  continned 
perpetually ;  which  comports  riglitly 
only  with  democratic  institutions,  and 
must  be  a  perennial  source  of  demo- 
cratic passions.  Again,  while  equality 
is  proclaimed  and  hugged  instinctive^ 
to  the  hearts  of  the  people,  an  exc^>tion- 
al  court,  a  sort  of  Star-  Chamber,  b  snb- 
stituted  in  matters  in  which  the  public 
liberties  are  most  deeply  ccmcemed, 
for  the  jury.  And  an  immense  mtfc- 
tary  force  constitutes  the  cml  fMee 
of  the  kingdom.  Other  incongruities 
are  equally  glaring.    The  arbtocraicy 
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is  Tirtiiaily  abolished,  and  the  throne  is 
xnaintaiBed;  the  sovereignty  of  the 
populace  b  Tauntingly  annoiineed»  and 
they  havo  no  habwM  corpus  aet  to  se- 
cure their  persons  from  arbitrary  im- 
prisonment. In  fact,  the  entire  j^liti- 
cal  organization  of  tiiat  country  is  not 
anomalous — as  the  British  constitution 
has  been  calked,  of  which  all  the  parts 
have  OBOWK  (tlie  sterling  expression 
of  Sir  James  Maekintosb)  tlirough 
time  into  one  another,  and  become 
consolidated  into  one,  not  uniform,  but 
united  whole — but  ificongruous  ;  with  its 
parts  not  conjoined,  but  confounded  to- 
gether. Here  it  shows  a  patch  of 
royalty,  there  a  patch  of  republicanism ; 
here  a  £iint  colouring  of  aristocracy, 
there  a  strong  dash  of  despotism. 
Some  of  its  aspects  have  resulted  from 
revolution,  others  from  the  iron  rule 
which  repressed  revolution.  They  are 
all  mutually  repellent,  because  they 
have  not  originated  in  growth  but  in 
farce — the  force  of  anarchy  and  the 
force  of  the  sword — passion  and  com- 
pulsion. 

When  we  contemplate  this  state  of 
thifigf,  and  see  honest  and  able  men 
like  M.  Guizot  endeavouring  to  recon- 
cile its  contradictions,  in  order,  out  of 
the  reconcilement  of  the  contrarteties 
at  which  they  aim,  to  give  a  popular 
gravitation  to  the  monarchy,  and  to 
impart  that  sober  reflective  loyalty 
which  upholds  monarthy  to  the  people ; 
when  we  perceive  that  they  are  la- 
bouring in  vain ;  that  they  have  no 
mediums  to  work  with ;  that  they  have 
lo  deal  with  antagonistic  extremes  that 
hold  precariously  together,  and,  with- 
out balancing,  counteract  each  other; 
when  we  see  that,  for  a  politician  to 
produce  any  impression  in  France,  be 
must  be  a  subtle  time-server  and  cour- 
tier, like  Talleyrand,  or  a  rebel,  worthy 
of  the  gag,  like  Armand  Carrel,  or  a  cle- 
aver, bold,  unprincipled  adventurer,  like 
Thiers ;  that  all  public  men,  however 
highly  gifted,  who  halt  between  these 
characters,  are  abortive  neutral  per. 
sons;  and  that,  between  a  rigorous 
domination  exercised  by  the  govern- 
-ing  authority,  and  insurgency  on  the 
part  of  the  multitude,  there  are  no  in- 
tervening  checks  on  the  one  tdde  or  the 
other ; — when,  we  say,  we  behold  this 
picture,  we  seem  to  behold  a  moantalo, 
mined  and  countermined  in  all  direc- 
tions, traias  of  powder  in  all  directions 
covertly  kid,  and  only  waiting  a  spark 
to  light  well  upon  them,  to  issue  in  a 
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tremendous  explosion — but  we  see  no 
image,  no  resemblance  of  England  in 
this  entrail-distnrbed  volcano. 

Granting  that  the  English  soil  is 
also  explosive,  it  is  not  aU  holbw,  aU 
mined,  aU  full  of  rumbling  noises,  and 
nothing  else.  We  are  not  oi  yester- 
day;, we  do  not  date  from  the  year 
*89  ;  we  have  never  effected  a  disrupt 
Hon  from  our  former  selves ;  no  gulf  has 
rushed  between,  and  severed  for  ever 
our  past  from  our  present ;  our  national 
existence  has  been  continuous.  We 
are  not,  therefore,  in  our  rudiments  ; 
we  are  not  all  made  up  of  elemental 
properties,  and — as  France  is — of  ele- 
mental properties  with  no  body  but 
one  of  ruinous  re-construction  to  act 
in.  We  call  ourselves  Old  England, 
whilst  Frenchmen  call  themselves  La 
Jeune  France.  By  this  expression 
they  confess  what  a  completely  ele^ 
mentary  state  they  are  in— elemen 
tary  I— after  centuries  of  highly  active 
existence  in  a  strong  body  of  organs. 
This  is  dangerous.  Where  can  this 
elemental  spirit,  containing  the  intense 
essence  of  the  passions  of  many  ages, 
and  rejuvenated  or  called  young, 
merely  because  it  has  destroyed  its  old 
outward  organization— where  can  it 
find  a  new  body  ?  It  cannot  always, 
or  long,  we  deem,  continue  to  inhabit, 
or,  more  properly,  pasraonalely  to  vex 
itself  in,  r«-*eonstructioas  with  maker 
shift  alterations,  scaffolded  np  out  of 
the  ruins  of  a  strnctuse  it  has  already 
demolished.  Where,  then,  is  it  to  find 
a  habitation?  This  question  we  A.aU 
not  answer.  We  put  it>  because  the 
question  cannot  be  put  to  England  ; 
and  this  shows  the  enosmous  ditfei?r 
ence,  or  rather  contrariety,  of  the  eoii- 
ditions  of  the  two  count riee. 

Further :  do  we  ever  find  English 
journals,  or  other  publicationfl  which 
have  practice  in  view,  discussing  rudi- 
mental  propositions  touchii^  govern- 
meirt  and  civil  society  ?  No*  We 
know  that  we  have  grown  beyond 
them ;  and  besides  know,  from  the  ex- 
perience of  all  history,  that  even  in  the 
infancy  of  states,  when  a  direct  appeal 
to  these  principles  would  seem  to  have 
some  logical  fitness,  they  have  been 
so  appealed  to;  in  hn»t,that  Uity  work 
for  ever,  but  can  never  be  worked  with  ; 
that  they  cannot  be  turned  into  tfis6^- 
men/s— .made /oo/«of.  Theee  firstprin- 
ctples,  nevertheless,  are  so  regarded  in 
France.  They  are  there  considered, 
as  it  were,  but  as  the  brick  and  mor- 
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tar,  with  which  the  political  architects 
would  huild  up  the  edlBce  of  the  veto 
Society  (notre  nouvelfe  Societe),  as  even 
M.  Guizot  calls  it.  Every  day,  in 
every  journal,  almost  in  every  speech 
delivered  in  the  French  Parliament, 
what  a  flashy  display  of  these  profun- 
dities I  A  few  trumpery  journalists 
cannot  he  prosecuted  for  a  libel  with- 
out a  simultaneous  rush  being  made  by 
the  whole  Parisian  press  into  the  shal- 
low profound  of  their  sovereignty  of 
thepeoplet  of  their  rights  of  man  me* 
taphysics. 

This  passionate  propensity  of  the 
French  towards  abstruse  politics,  we 
look  upon  as  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able phenomena  of  infidelity.  All 
those  bright  hopes  of  perfection  which 
a  religious  man  centres  in  the  world 
to  come,  the  infidel  centres  in  this 
world.  Ho  cannot  deny  his  nature. 
Its  spiritual  tendencies,  if  they  find 
not  their  object  in  religion,  will  waste 
themselves  upon  earthly  things.  In* 
fidels  invert  the  economy  of  their  be- 
ing ;  they  point  the  flame  earthward 
which  should  have  an  ascendant  hea- 
venward direction.  Hence  their  ir- 
repressible dabblings  in  first  prin- 
ciples ;  hence  the  constant  bafflement 
all  their  attempts  meet  with  to  carry 
out  iheir  theories  into  practice ;  for 
jhey  would  strain  practice  up  into 
ilheorT^  and  not  let  theory  down  into 
-praeoce  |  and  hence  the  destmctive- 
ness  of  their  energies  when  they  are 
fairly  let  loose ;  for  having  no  strong 
housing,  no  home  occupation*  no 
proper  domain  of  activity,  no  conge- 
nial sphere  of  action,  being  merely 
circumvolved  in  a  storm-cloud,  when 
they  issue  forth  they  are  like  light- 
nmg — they  strike  only  to  destroy. 

Who,  indeed,  does  not  see  the 
exceedingly  perilous  condition  of 
France?  Our  readers  will  recollect 
the  letter  which  M.  Guizot,  a  few 
months  ago,  as  ambassador  at  Lon- 
don, addressed  to  M.  de  Broglie.  At 
that  critical  juncture,  when  the  nation 
stood  apparently  on  the  very  brink  of 
war,  and  when  considerations  of  an- 
other kind,  one  would  have  thought, 
would  have  been  uppermost  in  his 
mind,  M.  Guizot  dwells  exclusively 
on  the  revolutionary  tendencies  of  his 
country.  The  fires  in  the  heart  of 
France  he  dreads,  not  her  foreign 
enemies,  even  though  she  had  then 
plunged  into  desperate  strife  with  all 
Europe.    This  surely — these  anxioua 
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fears  of  such  a  man  at  such  a  moment 
—is  very  significant,  and  shows  that 
we  are  not  taking  fright  at  a  bugbear, 
but  have  a  very  real  cause  of  appre- 
hension in  the  actual  temper  of  the 
French  people. 

What,  too,  has  been  the  experience 
of  the  French  government  and  legis* 
lature  since  Louis- Philippe  was  called 
to  the  throne  ?  Why,  ministries  have 
seldom  lasted  longer  than  six  months. 
Out  of  chance-medley  combinations, 
to  all  appearance,  they  have  for  the 
most  part  been  formed,  and  by  chance- 
medley  combinations  they  have  been 
broken  to  pieces.  Men  of  almost  all 
parties  have  acted  together,  and  have 
opposed  each  other  on  the  very  same 
questions  with  the  strangest  purpose- 
lessness,  as  far  as  the  public  could 
see,  imaginable.  Nay  more,  there 
are  few  leading  members  of  the 
Chamber  of  Depnties  who,  from  ses- 
sion to  session,  do  not,  to  use  a  Hi- 
bernian expression,  turn  their  backs 
upon  themselves.  From  their  opinions 
one  can  never  infer  their  actions,  and 
from  their  actions  one  can  never  infer 
their  opinions.  In  fact,  to  one  who 
has  attentively  considered  the  French 
Parliament  for  several  years  past,  it 
presents  the  most  curious,  and,  in  it- 
self, the  most  incomprehensible  spec- 
tacle that  ever  was  ofibred  to  the  con- 
templation of  the  world.  For  in  all  that 
is  said,  in  all  that  is  done  in  that  as- 
sembly, there  is  such  a  ravebneni  of 
half  meanings,  that,  to  understand 
them  at  all,  one  must  put  the  other 
halves  to  these  meanings,  which» 
through  terrified  indecision,  are  neU 
ther  expressed  nor  acted  on. 

The  consequence  of  this  weak  and 
violent  confusion  about  two  years 
ago,  was,  that  Louis- Philippe  was 
gaining  a  decided  ascendancy  over 
the  popular  branch  of  the  legislature. 
The  Mold  cabinet  had  a  longer  en- 
durance than  any  other  since  the 
death  of  Cassimir  Perrier.  Hereupon 
the  strongest  opposition  parties  of  the 
chamber  united  against  that  cabinet, 
or,  more  correctlv  speaking,  against 
the  throne.  No  doubt,  personal  am- 
bition and  other  egotistical  motives 
plaved  their  part  bravely  on  that  oc- 
casion ;  but  men  engaged  in  public 
afifairs  are  never  wholly  egotistical. 
Something  which  they  call  principle, 
wheUier  distinctly  or  vaguely  per- 
ceived, whether  for  good  or  for  evil, 
will  always  exert  an  influence  over 
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them.  And  it  must  be  confeased  that 
real  patriotism  might  icduce  many  to 
combine  against  the  royal  power  at 
that  time.  After  suffering  so  much^ 
in  the  name  at  least,  of  ci?il  freedom, 
with  all  their  wonderful  experience  of 
the  last  half  century  fresn  in  their 
memory,  throbbing  and  tingling  in 
their  blood,  the  French  peoplo  could 
not  complacently  look  on  whilst  their 
Citizen-King  was  becoming  from  day 
to  day,  with  growing  might,  a  Louis 
XIV.  No.  Having  paid  the  vast 
price,  it  was  natural,  it  was  laudable, 
it  was  patriotic,  that  they  should  look 
for  some  solidly  good  and  excellent 
result  to  flow  from  it  This  result— a 
most  precious  one,  which  would  am- 
.ply  repay  them  for  all  their  sufferings 
and  sacrifices — they  then  declared  to 
be,  "  TAe  reality  of  a  representative 
^vemment"  This  they  were  deter- 
mined, they  said,  to  have ;  and  hence 
the  coalition  which  was  to  form  a 
steady  parliamentary  majority  on 
which  it  might  be  based.  All  this 
was  most  specious,  so  much  so  as  eyen 
to  seduce  a  man  like  M.  Guizot  to 
enter  into  the  project. 

But  Jet  us  now  see  whether  a  re- 
presentative government  be  possible 
.  m  France,  as  political  society  is  there 
at  present  constituted.  This  a  few 
remarks  will  show ;  which,  if  they  are 
not  new,  deserve  to  be  renewed  fre- 
quently, as  they  demonstrate  most  for- 
cibly now  deeply  the  two  free  liberal 
and  enlightened  nations  of  Europe 
differ  from  each  other,  and  how  little 
apt  they  are  to  act  conjointly  in  the 
mission  which  has  been  attributed  to 
them. 

In  the  first  place,  in  order  that  a 
real  national  representation  should 
anywhere  exist,  tnere  must  be  a  na- 
tion to  represent  But  a  population 
does  not  constitute  a  nation  in  any 
political  sense  of  the  word.  When 
one  speaks  of  a  nation  with  reference 
to  its  civil  constitution,  one  takes  into 
account  only  those  powers  which  have 
a  positive  operation,  whether  directly 
or  indirectly,  officially  or  morally,  on 
its  whole  policy,  domestic  as  well  as 
foreign,  in  this  sense,  the  Russian 
nation  consists  solely  in  its  autocrat, 
and  the  material  force  he  can  com- 
mand, which  is  part  of  himself.  The 
population  of  his  empire,  other  than  ai 
an  instrument  of  his  will,  is  left  alto- 
gether out  of  consideration  when  we 
jpeak  of  Russia.    Now  let  us  apply 


this  observation  to  France.  It  is 
known  that  the  French  provinces  are 
completely  absorbed  by  Paris.  They 
stand  in  the  same  relation  to  that  ca« 

Sital  that  the  population  of  Russia 
oes  to  the  autocrat.  They  are  there* 
fore  not,  in  the  political  signification 
of  the  term,  the  French  nation.  How 
then  can  they  be  represented  ?  They 
form  in  themselves  a  mere  blank  on 
which  Paris  scribbles  her  will.  They 
possess  no  influence  which  radiates 
upon  the  metropolis ;  and  such  being 
the  case,  it  is  impossible  that  they 
should  send  bona  fide  representatives 
to  the  national  assembly.  We  admit, 
of  course,  that  a  member  of  any  parlia- 
ment is  not  merely  the  representative* 
of  a  specific  locality,  but  of  the  in- 
terests of  a  whole  people.  Yet  spe- 
cific localities  must  exist,  and  not  only 
exist,  but  assume  a  corporate  expres- 
sion ;  specific  opinions  and  views  must 
be  entertained  freely,  and  boldly  put 
forth,  by  a  community  at  large,  and 
severally  throughout  all  its  parts  ;  and 
specific  popular  objects  must  be  pro- 
minent, and  challenge  the  public  at- 
tention ;  and  these  views,  opinions, 
interests,  and  objects,  must  be  diffused 
variously,  and  find  a  voice  over  the 
whole  territory  of  a  state,  before  it  can 
be  said  that  there  is  any  nation  to  re- 

S resent.  But  none  of  these  things 
ave  any  existence  in  France.  . 
And  perhaps  the  worst  consequence 
of  this  state  of  things  is,  that,  there 
being  no  nation  in  a  constitutional 
sense,  there  is  also  no  public.  Deputies 
and  journalists,  little  knots  of  agitators 
or  courtiers  at  Paris  are  theul  own 
PUBLIC.  They  stand  in  atve  of— or  ra- 
ther, as  that  word  implies  respect, 
they  are  under  check  from— none  but 
themselves.  In  narrow,  heated,  tur- 
moiled  circles,  they  beat  impatiently 
about.  They  draw  the  very  breath 
of  their  political  life  from  the  close, 
corrupt  atmosphere  of  personal  ani- 
mosities, individual  ambitions,  and 
petty  malignant  intrigues.  No  pass- 
ing currents  of  purer  air  which  may 
blow  unheeded  over  the  country,  ever 
revive  them  out  of  their  febrile  ex- 
citement into  healthy  vigour.  No- 
thing great  or  useful  can  come  out  of 
these  circumstances  ;  but  all  must  be 
diminutive,  contemptible,  mischievous, 
and  finally  abortive. 

A  nation  may  be  divided  into  seve- 
ral great  parties,  each  representing 
some  of  the  great  interests  and  leading 
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opinions  of  millions  of  men.  Bat  when 
Utde  parties  belonging  to  one  city,  to 
one  spot,  constitute  poiiticalljr  a  na- 
tion, these  parties  hanll  j  deserre  to  be 
ao  called.  They  are  but  fractions, 
and  woe  to  the  commnnity  in  whose 
name  these  fractions  speak,  more  es- 
pecially, if  they  can  Impart  their  own  ir- 
ritations to,  or  reflect  them  back  upon, 
the  body  of  the  people  I  And  when 
these  fractions  come  to  be  refractioned 
—what  shall  we  say  ?  why,  that  they 
giTo  ns  a  complete  picture  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  In  that  as- 
sembly, so  great  a  Tariety  of  senti« 
ments  has  arisen  on  all  questions  that 
may  be  brought  before  it,  that  its 
eyery  division  is  subdiyided  into  as 
many  as  three,  or  four,  or  five  shades 
(nttances)  of  indescribable  differences ; 
and  hence  agreement  or  disagreement, 
the  fusion  and  contention  of  these 
fractions,  or  rather  shades,  are  the 
most  easy  and  natural  things  in  the 
world,  and  happen  so  often  and  so 
perplezingly  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  pereeive  the  discrimina- 
tiye  marks  by  which  they  are  sepa- 
rated. But  the  yery  fact  that  opinions 
on  all  the  most  important  subjects  are 
shaded  off  into  so  many  nice  distinc- 
tions, into  so  many  intermingling  tints, 
is  the  strongest  possible  proof  that  no 
national  yoices  are  heard  in  the  so- 
called  representatiye  assembly,  and 
that  Id  the  little  precarious  cluster  of 
noisy  men  who  compose  it,  there  are 
no  broad  conyictions  and  no  broad 
purposes  of  any  kind  entertuned,  at 
least  which  are  not  yery  wide,  yague, 
and  susceptible  of  all  manner  of  fantas- 
tic colourings.  What  object,  then,  how- 
eyer  desirable,  can  be  by  such  persons 
conscientiously  and  patriotically  pur- 
sued? 

The  reality  of  a  representatiye  go- 
Temment  cafied  out  for  by  these  men ! 
Bah !  It  was  a  braye  drum  to  beat 
on  for  a  season,  and  a  fine  rubbadub 
noise  it  made.  But  look  deeper,  Mr 
Frenchman,  and  you  will  see  that  you 
must  begin  by  haying  a  representa- 
ble  nation,  before  you  can  have  the 
reality  of  a  representatiye  goyern- 
ment. 

Now  obserre  the  futile  exasperat- 
ing activity  of  the  French  mind  at 
hatne,  or  rather  French  mind  having 
no  work  to  do  which  it  mil  do  at  home 
—no  work  to  its  taste.  This  makes 
it  look  out  eagerly  into  foreign  coun- 
tries for  somethmg  to  act  upon.     It 
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was  not  so  formerly.  In  former  linaes^ 
under  the  cmcienner^tTne,  FrenehmeA 
lived  contented  in  their  own  natard 
gayety.  They  had  every  where  their 
titUe  dancing  and  love-making  hemut 
mondett  and  in  vanities  wfaioh  weemed 
very  charmingly  harmless,  tlieir  life 

Sassed  over  as  a  thongfatieaa  smBmer 
ay.  They  would  follow  their  king 
to  war  with  ardour,  but  in  peace  they 
were  peaceable ;  neither  foreign  nor 
domestic  policy  troubled  them.  Their 
outward  aspect  was  that  of  carrieas 
happiness,  whatever  wind  sowings  for 
whirlwind  reapings  were  hidden  under 
it ;  and  no  other  nation  had  any  parti- 
cular dread  of  the  French  natioo. 
Unfortunately,  they  have  not  passed 
from  this  state  into  one  of  na^ul  pro- 
ductive action,  but  into  the  opposite 
extreme  of  destroying  energy.  To 
subside  from  an  extreme  into  a  whole- 
some  medium,  till  after  a  very  long  in- 
termediate  experience,  is  perhaps  im- 
possible. Consequently,  the  French 
are  still  in  their  altitudes.  They  have 
been  conquered,  and  they  have  been 
repressed;  but  the  aspiration  which 
woke  them  up  out  of  their  old  con- 
tentedness,  and  which  has  sustained 
them  through  such  dreadful,  such 
proud,  and  such  humiliating  destinies, 
continues  to  work  within  them,  and  it 
can  only  find  enterprize  to  respond  to 
it  abroad.  Revolution  upon  revolu- 
tion continually,  in  the  heart  of  thor 
own  country,  will  not  do.  However 
passionately  they  may  declaim  upon 
the  subject,  they  dread  internal  revo- 
lution, they  abjure  it,  all  but  the  very 
populace.  The  passions  that  tend  to 
it,  are,  notwithstanding,  as  we  have  al- 
ready said,  in  full  vigour,  and  are  che- 
rished as  the  sine  qua  non  of  all  vir- 
tues. Thiers  calls  hims^f  proudly  the 
son  of  the  revolution ;  and  who  among 
Frenchmen — ^from  the  king  on  his 
throne,  (who  lately  declared  to  the 
Russian  ambassador,  that  he  had  not 
lost  his  bonnet  rouge,)  to  the  lowest  par- 
tizan  of  any  party — who  would  not  be 
stigmatized  as  a  legitimist  and  priest- 
ridden  bigot,  dares,  whatever  may  bo 
his  secret  sentiments,  deny  that  so 
esteemed  divine  revelation,  that  gos- 
pel of  the  Frenoh  people  which  blazed 
out  in  1789  ?  None.  But  whilst  the 
passions  then  engendered  thrive  abun- 
dantly, the  movement  men  of  France 
would  give  them  an  external  dhrection. 
Convulsive  changes  apart,  home  work 
is  sober  material,  detail  yrork,  which 
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bj  no  meoifl  vieeto  their  ivbHaiated 
I«qiiumiieiit8«  Betides,  we  hvt%  seen 
how  little  itope  there  is  is  the  instJU 
tttlioDSf  in  the  present  ooastitttttott  of 
French  soeietyt  to  give  effisetiye  em« 
ployment  to  popowr  energies.  The 
principlesinvoked,  too»  lead,  as  French 
pc^ticiane  wdl  know«  to  anardijr» 
which  they  would  keep  far  from  them. 
Whilst  they  hug  these  principles  to 
their  bosoms»  they  shrinlL  from  their 
practical  efFect  amamg  themaehtt  with 
terror.  Henee  their  equlToeations  and 
their  tmrment.  One  safety. Talve  ak»e 
they  seem  to  possess  to  carry  off  the 
dreaded  danger— war,  and  if  pessibk^ 
pntpagmuHsi  war.  The  glonons  ca- 
reer of  Na^eon  has  bound  up  in  their 
ideas  a  military  supremacy  of  domin- 
ion with  tbe  triumph  of  democracy. 
Thus  we  find,  that  all  their  views  open 
out  towards  war.  Ercn  during  tho 
reign  of  Louis  XVIII.,  when  they 
felt  their  prostration  most  sensibly, 
foreign  questioos  had  much  more  in- 
terest for  them  than  domestic  ones ; 
and  smce  1830,  we  may  say  that  tho 
public  mibd  of  France  has  been  al- 
most exduriTcly  occupied  therrin. 
Hot  to  do  more  than  merelT  to  allude 
to  tbe  reTolt  of  unhappy  Poland,  when 
the  whole  French  nation  would  haye 

Sillily  taken  up  arms  in  its  defence, 
us  recoUsct  the  violent  and  fraudu- 
lent seizure  on  Ancona,  and  the  great 
unpopularity  which  Louis- Philipoe 
and  the  M0I6  administration  brought 
upon  themsdyes,  and  which  is  yet  un- 
abated, by  tbe  eyacuation  of  that  place 
in  accordance  with  the  express  condi- 
tions of  a  formal  treaty;  Then  Bel- 
gium 1 — how  deeply  Frenchmen  were 
and  are  iuterested  in  ber  reyolution  I 
What  oljects  can  they  possibly  haye, 
within  their  own  territory,  that  can 
haye  for  them  a  thousandth  part  of 
the  interest  of  that  eyent  f  We  shall 
presently  speak  more  particularly  of 
the  eastern  question.  What  we  wish 
here  first  to  hisist  on  is :  that  France 
is  in  this  position,  that  she  can  nercr 
regain  her  old  internal  contentednets ; 
that  she  has  no  serious  work  to  do,  or 
has  not  yirtne  in  her  to  find  serious 
work  to  do— ff<  home ;  thatoeyerthelets 
she  is  deeply  disquieted  whh  reyoln- 
tiooary  paMions,  which  she  would  fain 
not  let  loose  upon  herself;  that  these 
passions  are  faiseparably,  as  well  in  her 
experience  as  in  her  prospects,  asso- 
dated  with  military  glory  and  ascend- 
ancy ;  that  for  this  reaaon,  with  others 


of  corroborating  force,  foreign  policy 
ia  to  her,  so  to  speak,  more  domestie 
than  her  domestie  poBcy;  that  il 
touches  her  more  nearly :  that  it  ab- 
sorbs the  importance  of  nor  domestie 
offaurs,  and  that  thus  Europe  at  large 
is  to  her  what  each  other  separate 
atatebtoitsdf;  that  her  attention  is 
not  divided,  like  that  of  other  nations, 
between  internal  and  external  inter- 
ests, the  former  holding  Uie  first  and 
more  permanently  important  place ; 
but  that  ber  master  tendency,  to  wldck 
she  would  make  all  things  conform,  ia 
to  reassert  that  domination  in  Europe 
which  Napdeon,  for  a  brief  spacer 
seemed  to  possess ;  and  to  be,  as  a  na- 
tion, firmly  and  oompletdy  what  be 
was,  as  a  man,  for  a  giddy  season. 

A  few  obserrations  on  the  manner 
in  which  the  eastern  quesfipn  has  been 
viewed  in  France  will  justify,  if  wo 
mistake  not,  the  above  assertions,  and 
will  give  rise  to  other  comments,  which 
we  shall  set  down  as  they  occur  tons. 
We  must  refer  back  to  some  dd  do^ 
bates  in  the  Chamber  of  Depntiee  on 
this  sutject. 

The  most  ostensible  point  of  time 
when  France  came  forward  to  express 
her  sentiments  on  the  eastern  oue^ 
tion,  was  on  the  occasion  of  Mr  Jeof- 
froi*s  presenting  his  report  to  the 
French  pariiament  on  that  topic,  in  tho 
month  of  June  or  July  1839,  (we  for- 
get the  exact  date,)  when  a  credit  of 
ten  millions  of  francs  was  demanded 
to  meet  contingent  expenses. 

In  this  report,  it  was  insisted  on  very 
strenuously,  with  an  earnestness  and 
emphasis,  mdeed,  which  seemed  quite 
uncalled  for,  that  France  should  act  a 
part  worthy  of  herself— a  high  and  a 
chief  part  in  the  settlement  of  orien- 
tal affairs.  But  as  no  state  was  at  all 
disposed  to  refuse  to  her  her  due,  full 
weight  with  themselves  in  the  adjust- 
meut  of  the  respective  claims  of  tho 
sultan  and  his  Egyptian  viceroy— on 
the  contrary,  England  especially  had 
laid  it  down  as  a  prime  rule  of  policy, 
that  no  European  question  could  bo 
settled  satisfaetorily  without  her  sin- 
cere co-operation— this  anxious  and 
jealous  insistanee  on  rights  of  dignity 
which  were  admitted  by  all  parties, 
had  in  it,  to  the  clear-sighted,  some- 
thing suspicious.  Nevertheless,  as  it 
was  immediately  followed  by  the  de- 
claration, that  France  was  a  mediating 
power  in  eastern  politics,  it  produ- 
ced no  impression.     M.  Guizot,  and 
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M.  Thiers  too,  both  echoed  from  M. 
Jeoffrot  the  word  mediating,  and  tbey 
fU'gaed  that  this  character  of  French 
diplomacy  in  the  East  was  adapted  to 
give  the  utmost  confidence  in  French 
loyalty  to  the  other  cabinets  in  consul- 
.  tation.  And  so  it  would  hare  done, 
had  it  been  reai  as  it  ought  to  have  been. 
The  consciousness,  indeedi  that  it  ought 
to  have  been  real*  suggested  its  as* 
sumption  as  a  mask. 

But  why,  our  readers  may  ask,  should 
JFrance  have  been  regarded  as  a  medi- 
ating power  so  particularly  ?  Clearly 
for  this  reason — ^because  she  had  no 
direct  interest  in  the  question.  Eng- 
land had  a  paramount  interest  therein 
of  a  defensive  conservative  kind,  as 
the  Ottoman  empire  is  the  great  pro- 
tective outwork  of  her  own  Indian  do- 
minions. Austria,  also,  would  have 
had  her  own  security  endangered  by 
the  destruction  of  the  power  of  the 
Porte ;  and  Russia,  from  her  views  of 
aggressive  ambition,  and  her  relations 
with  Turkey,  was  likewise  a  closely  in- 
terested party  of  an  opposite  descrip- 
tion. All  other  European  cabinets 
Atood  further  off.  Their  only  just 
iind  legitimate  concern  in  the  affurs  of 
ihe  East  was  this— they  were  called 
npon  to  take  care  that  no  state  should, 
by  acquiring  a  preponderance  in  the 
Ottoman  empire,  disturb  the  balance 
of  Europe.  To  this  extent,  France 
had  an  undeniable  interest  in  the  Tur- 
^0- Egyptian  contention.  She  was  es- 
pecially concerned  to  prevent  Russia 
from  encroaching  on,  or  taking  pes'* 
session  of  Turkey ;  as  such  an  event, 
or  any  sensible  approaches  towards  it, 
would  have  verv  considerably  dimin- 
ished, over-shadowed  perhaps  com- 
pletely, her  own  importance  on  the 
European  continent.  But  this  inter- 
-est  was  relative  and  remote,  so  that  it 
by  no  means  interfered  with  a  mediat- 
ing impartiality  ;  and  her  high  rank 
and  influence  among  the  other  cabi- 
nets fitted  her  well  to  arbitrate  between 
them,  had  any  serious  differences  set 
them  at  variance. 

But  it  soon  appeared  that  by  the 
term.  *'to  mediate,"  Frenchmen  un- 
derstood to  meddle,  to  intrigue,  to 
oreate  for  themselves  a  direct  interest 
where  they  had  had  none  before— to 
go  mediatingfy,  no  doubt,  in  a  certain 
sense — between  others,  not  to  reconcile 
their  differences,  but  taking  advan- 
tage of  them  to  pursue  an  indepen- 
dent plan  for  the  aggrandizement  of 


Prance  alone.  A  sort  of  aggressive 
mediation  was  therefore  established. 
M.  St  Marc  G6rardin,  and  other  emis- 
saries, were  dispatched  to  Constanti- 
nople and  to  Alexandria,  to  send  from 
those  places  letters,  and  essays,  and 
statistical  tables  and  accounts,  descrip^ 
tive  of  the  political  situation  of  Tur- 
key and  of  Egypt,  suitable  to  the  pur- 
pose in  view.  And  from  this  time,  the 
French  press  teemed  with  statements 
and  argiiments,  tending  to  show  that 
the  Ottoman  empire  was  virtually  at 
an  end — ^that  it  should  be  partitioned 
out  among  the  great  states  of  Europe, 
or  that  it  should  be  converted  into  a 
new  empire,  with  Mehemet  All  at  its 
head— or  that  at  least  the  sultan  and 
pasha  should  be  left  to  themselves  to 
come  to  an  agreement,  free  from  any 
foreign  intervention  ;  whilst  it  was 
urged  by  all  parties  in  France,  that  if 
snch  intervention  proceeded  to  force, 
and  was  not  strictly  limited  to  verbal 
exhortation,  the  end  aimed  at  could 
never  be  attained,  but  that  the  very 
contrary  result,  confusion  and  war, 
would  inevitably  ensue.  All  this 
was  a  carrying  out  of  the  mediation 
scheme,  as  will  be  presently  more 
distinctly  seen. 

In  the  debate  on  the  Eastern  ques- 
tion, which  took  place  on  the  10th  of 
January  1840,  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  certain  orators  spoke  out 
more  clearly  than  it  had  been  hitherto 
deemed  prudent  to  do,  and  afforded 
some  insight  into  the  French  views 
npon  the  East,  and  into  the  general 
style  and  principles  of  the  foreign 
policy  and  ollljects  which  popularly 
prevail  in  that  nation.  M.  Manguin 
gave  a  wide  description,  not  of  the 
condition,  but,  according  to  him,  of 
the  spirit  of  all  Europe.  He  insisted 
that  two  strong  tendencies  were  felt 
by  all  European  states — the  one,  on 
the  part  of  the  people,  to  disengage 
themselves  entirely  from  the  feudal 
system  of  the  middle  ages ;  and  the 
other,  on  the  part  of  kings,  to  fortify 
and  enlarge  their  poorer.  England 
and  Russia  he  especially  pointed  out, 
as  pursuing  the  latter  object  with  a 
firm  and  persevering  will.  France, 
he  affirmea,  remained  in  a  state  of  in- 
decision, and  intimated  that  her  right 
policy  would  be  to  take  a  lead  at  once 
m  the  two  tendencies;  at  the  same 
time  to  champion  the  popular  move- 
ment, and  to  acquire  for  herself  an 
increase  of  territory,  proportioned  to 
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that  which,  he  asserted,  had  been  ob- 
tained by  other  kingdoms,  (accroistC' 
mens  des  icrritoiresproportioneU. )  With 
respect  to  the  Eastern  question»  he 
said  it  was  the  interest  of  France  to 
support  the  claims  of  Mehemet  All, 
and  so  to  frustrate  certain  designs 
which  he  attributed  to  England.  M» 
de  la  Martine  spoke  in  the  same  strain, 
though  he  indicated  a  different  line  of 
conduct  to  the  Goremment.  The 
idea  of  preserying  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire in  exbtence,  he  considered  as  per- 
fectly  illusory ;  equally  so,  he  urged# ' 
would  be  the  attempt  to  construct 
an  Arab  or  Egyptian  empire,  which 
might  hold  the  same  position  in 
Europe  as  the  Turkish  dominion  has 
hitherto  done.  The  inference  to  be 
drawn  from  his  discourse  was  this,— 
that  Turkey  should  be  partitioned  out 
among  certain  European  states,  and 
that  France  should  come  in  for  a  large 
share  in  the di?ision.  ''  Providences^ 
said  he,  "  hoe  given  ua  an  opportunity 
of  acquiring  an  ascendancy  in  the 
Mediterranean^  and  our  Cabinet  have 
refused  to  take  advantage  ofitT  end 
this  he  deplores  chiefly  because  civili* 
zation  ana  the  welfare  of  humanity  are 
invincibly  bound  {invinceblenieni  lies) 
to  French  supremacy.  The  speech  of 
M.  Thiers  differed  from  that  of  M.  de 
la  Martine  as  a  practical  man  differs 
from  a  theorist  or  speculator.  He  did 
sot  repudiate  the  project  of  partitioning 
Turkey  as  bad  in  itself,  as  inyolving 
a  breach  of  faith,  the  most  iniquitous 
and  enormous  that  has  ever  been  per- 
petrated ;  but  he  put  it  gently  aside  as 
impossible.  "  Do  you  know,**  said 
be,  ''what  has  decided  me  against 
this  policy  ? — an  argument  which,  with 
practical  people,  has  great  weight — it 
IS  simply  that  it  is  impossible.^'  He 
then  went  on  to  answer  its  advocates 
who  might  object  to  his  reasoning  by 
the  rejoinder,  ''that  the  immediate 
partition  of  Turkey  was  not  contem- 
plated— that  there  was  no  thought  of 
proceeding  immediately  to  occupy 
Constantinople^  and  to  take  possession 
of  the  territory  which  might  fall  to 
the  share  of  France,  as  a  compensa- 
tion for  the  aggrandizement  of  Rus- 
sia,** by  adding,  with  manifest  regret, 
that  there  were  no  means  of  entering 
into  negotiation  with  the  Cabinet  of 
St  Petersburg  on  the  subject,  and 
that  the  very  suspicion  that  such  a 
design  was  entertained,  would  rouse 
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the  hostility  of  all  Europe ;  the  hideous 
immorality  of  the  whole  supposed 
transaction,  never  crossed  his  mind  for 
a  moment  as  of  the  idightest  import- 
ance. 

Here,  then,  we  see  what  France  ha» 
been  all  along  about  in  her  Eastern 
policy.  The  support  of  Mehemet  All, 
the  acquisition  of  an  ascendancy  m 
the  Mediterranean,  the  partitioning 
of  the  Ottoman  empire,  and  the  #to-« 
tus  quo  recommendea  by  M.  Thiers  in 
the  debate  we  have  just  referred  to,, 
were  all  synonymous  terms  to  French^ 
men,  inasmuch  as  they  all,  either  as 
means  or  ends,  seemed  to  assure  to 
France  the  establishment  of  a  power 
or  of  an  influence  in  the  East,  which 
she  has  never  yet  possessed,  but  has 
long  had  vividly  depicted  in  her  ima- 
gination. Hence  her  constant  oppo- 
sition to  every  measure  which  ofi'ered 
a  good  prospect  of  an  immediate  and 
decisive  settlement  of  the  Eastern 
question— her  refusal  to  concur  in 
constraining  the  pasha  to  restore 
the  Turkish  fleet — her  protestations 
against  an  armed  intervention — and 
her  urgent  recommendations  that  the 
viceroy  and  the  sultan  should  b'e  per- 
mitted to  come  to  terms  of  reconcilia- 
tion without  the  interference  of  the 
foreign  courts.  She  knew  right  well 
that  if  the  viceroy  had  been  allowed 
to  negotiate  directly  with  his  sove- 
reign, standing  as  he  did  on  high  van- 
tage ground,  that  he  would  have  be- 
come,-by  the  very  fact,  his  sovereign's 
sovereign,  and  would  have  been  en- 
couraged, at  the  first  opportune  sea* 
son,  to  carry  out  further  his  ambitious 
designs,  by  which  new  complications 
of  oriental  affairs  would  infallibly 
have  been  brought  about.  She  also 
knew,  that  if  the  status  quo  were  suf- 
fered to  continue  for  any  length  of 
time,  some  fatal  rupture  would  be 
likely  to  take  place  among  the  Euro- 
pean powers,  which  might  give  a  last 
shake-down  to  the  Turkish  empire, 
and  hasten  forward  the  period  of  its 
dismemberment,  to  which  she  looked 
forward  for  the  realization  of  all  het 
hopes.  The  chapter  of  accidents 
might  have  helped  forward  her  pro« 
jects  wonderfully,  therefore  this  chap-* 
ter  she  was  bent  upon  keeping  open* 
Vast,  vague,  and  extravagant,  it  may 
be  admitted,  h^r  views  were ;  but  those 
persons  do  not  know  Frenchmen,  who 
do  not  know  that  yiewa  of  this  kind 
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edTdefinite  enUrprizci  oyer  hav«. 

These  were  the  proepecfts  which 
had  possession  of  all  French  statemett 
aad  politiciana  of  all  parties,  whea  M. 
ThMM  liiiiwi  PiBM^  MiustBr.    le 
is  only  joitice  to  him  to  keep  In  mind 
this  fact.  SuccettiTe  French  Cabinete 
had  all  pursued  the  aame  course.   The 
eastern  policy  of  all  of  them  had  been 
UntaUve.    To  keep  the  qnesftieB  open, 
to  embroil  it,  to  iotorpoee  endiees  d** 
lays,  and  by  tiua  epeeieB  of  medtatitmi 
to  work  out  a  result,  somehow  or  an- 
other, which  would  flatter  the  yanity 
of  Franco,  and  open  new  vistas  to  her 
ambition— this  had  been  the  olqect  of 
all  of  them,  and  it  was  a  popular  and 
national  object.     M.  Thiers,  calling 
himself  especially  a  man  of  the  people, 
could  not  renounce  it  without  expos- 
ing himself  and  his  PBrty  to  a  storm 
of  unpopularity  which  neither  he  nor 
they  haa  the  remotest  idea  of  incur- 
On,  then,  he  was  obliged  to  plunge. 
Delays,  he  found,  could  not  be  much 
longer  protracted,  though  he  does  not 
seem  to  bare  been  aware  that  they 
wera  on  the  yery  point  of  reaching 
their  term  when  he  dispatched  M. 
Eugene  Perrier  to  the  East,  to  nego- 
tiate a  direct  settlement  of  their  re- 
spective claims  between  the  sultan 
and  the  pasha,  irrespectiTO  of  the 
intenrention  of  the  five  courts,  or 
rather  of  four  of  them,  as  France  de« 
signed  that  her  interposition  should 
virtually  baffle  aU  the  other  powers. 
This  i^nB  a  bold  stroke — this  mission 
of  M.  Eugene  Perrier.     We  say  no- 
thing here  of  its  flagrant  treacherous- 
nees,  in  violaimg,  after  a  clandestine 
manner,  the  treaty  by  which  the  five 
states  had  entered  into  conference.    It 
failed ;  but  the  attempt  at  overreach- 
ing which  it  ezhibitedl-the  desperate 
audacity  of  the  step,  separated  the 
Cabinet  of  the  1st  March  more  widely 
from  the  other  courts  than  even  the 
obstinate  procrastinating  otjeetions  of 
preceding  French  Ministers  had  done. 
And  when  the  treaty  of  July  became 
known,  M.  Thiers,  naturally  enough, 
CR>nsidering  the  extreme  falseness  of 
the  position  in  which  he  stood,  endea- 
voured to  cover  the  incapacity,  crook- 
edness,  blunders,  bad  faith,  and  the 
whole  mess  of  tricksome,  miscalcu- 
lated manmuvres,  which  he  had  in- 
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attarsH"H»  and  herited  from  his  predeeesaors,  and  had 
Mfiiad  to  ilt  iiMmw  Hiiiiult  bf  m 
theatric  display  of  the  most  lofty  moek« 
heroic  indignation.-— France  had  been 
betcayodi  the  great  nation  had  been 
inmlted,  and  must  aveoge  herself  t 

But  there  was  nothing  serious  in 
these  vaunting  words,  nor  vnm  in  Hm 
armaments,  sod  the  ordinanio  for  tho 
ibrttfiealion  of  Faria  wUeh  aeeoopa- 
nled  them,  beyond  a  hkot  hope,  per- 
haps, that  thctfo  wariike  demonstra- 
tions might  alarm  the  allies  into  some 
oottoessioos.     When  we  say  there  was 


nothing  serious  in  those  military  pre- 
parations,  we  mean  tliat  they  had  no 
immediate  purpose  in  them,  no  pur- 
pose which  grew  out  of  the  pretext 
that  gave  rise  to  them.  A  meaning 
they  had,  and  have,  no  doubt,  and  a 
very  deep  one,  which  we  shall  pre- 
sently pomt  out ;  but  to  declare  war 
with  Europe  at  the  Juncture  referred 
to,  was  an  intention  never  for  a  second 
entertained  by  Louis-Philippe,  or  by 
M.  Thiers,  or  by  any  member  of  the 
late  Cabinet.  Of  this  we  have  felt  all 
along  convinced,  and  the  whole  con- 
duct of  the  ex-minister  has  demon- 
strated Uie  justness  of  this  opinion. 

M.  Thiers  armed  France ;  but  he 
did  not  protest  against  the  treaty  of 
July :  he  declared,  through  all  his  or- 
gans of  the  press,  that  Meheraet  Ali 
should  be  supported  in  his  claims  ;  yet 
he  did  not  venture  to  require,  in  the 
note  of  the  8th  Ootober,  that 


the  hereditary  viceroyalty  of  Egjpt 
should  be  secured  to  him,  un61  the 
conference  at  Liondon  had  expressed 
an  intention  to  the  same  effect.  He 
urged  in  council  that  the  French  fleet 
should  be  sent  to  Alexandria  to  sustain 
the  courage  of  Mehemet  Ali,  only  be- 
cause be  knew  that  tbb  mad  project 
would  be  opposed  by  the  king  and  the 
majority  of  his  colleagues;  and  at 
the  very  time  he  was  reeommendiog 
this  wild  proceeding,  he  had  sent  ox^ 
ders  for  the  return  of  the  same  fleet  to 
Toulon.  He  delayed  the  convocation 
of  the  Chambers,  which  was  loudly 
demanded  by  the  whole  nation,  th&t 
he  might  have  an  interval  to  himself 
in  which  proudly  to  bluster,  and  to  do 
nothing.  And  when  the  moment  of 
acti<m  could  no  longer  be  postponed, 
when  he  would^have  been  summoned 
to  insist  on  the  execution  of  his  threats 
enlngs  by  some  specific,  positive,  un- 
mistakeable  measures,  he  seized  upon 
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a  flimsj  pretence  for  retreating  from 
office.  He  endeavonred  to  put  words 
into  the  king's  mouth  on  the  opening 
of  the  parliiunenty  which>  had  be  been 
in  earnest,  and  had  he  had  the  parlia- 
ment with  him«  would  hAvr been  qoite 
unimportant  to  bis,  beesnae  he  knew 
iSbm  kiDg  wovld  refuse  to  utter  them, 
and  thus  afford  him  what  he  wanted— 
a  specious  opportunity  of  throwing  up 
power,  when  sbamsy  brags,  and  equi- 
vocations could  be  pushed  no  further, 
and  when  the  responsibilities  of  power 
were  getting  rather  too  hot  for  him. 

In  all  this  we  see  no  indication  of 
any  determined  will,  of  any  will  at  all, 
at  the  timet  to  go  to  war.  We  see 
only  a  false  position  which  has  invol?- 
ed  France  in  numerous  eztravagances ; 
we  see  M.  Thiers  surrounded  bV  com- 
plicated falsities  of  others,  and  of  his 
own  makbg,  playing  a  game  for  po- 
pularity; we  see  that  he  dared  not 
adopt  any  resolved  line  of  conduct ; 
and  hence  that  all  his  acts,  empty  of 
purpose,  have  swayed  and  swagged 
about  in  a  vast  vacuity,  puzzling  the 
world,  and  probably  himself  too,  by 
their  unwieldy  inconsistencies. 

One  word  more  before  we  quit  this 
part  of  our  subject.  M.  Thiers,  in 
defending  himself  before  the  chamber, 
fully  avowed  the  designs  and  prospects 
of  France  in  the  East,  which,  till  then, 
no  one,  speaking  as  minister,  or  with 
reference  to  his  ministerial  duties,  had 
ventured  to  promulgate.  He  declared 
that  France  had  all  along  conceived 
the  project  of  establishing  a  strong  in- 
fluence* if  not  of  founding  a  dominion, 
in  the  East ;  that  thb,  one  of  the  great 
purposes  of  Napoleon,  had  become  a 
prime  French  interest,  from  the  mo- 
ment hostilities  between  the  porte  and 
tiie  pasha  required  an  European  inter- 
Tention ;  and  Uiat  it  had  formed  the 
real  base  of  all  the  negotiations  that 
successive  cabinets  of  the  Tuileries 
had  pursued  in  the  conference  at  Lon. 
don.  This  avowal  was  denied  by  no 
single  deputy  in  the  chamber,  only  the 
conservatives  maintained  that  the  ob- 
ject was  of  secondary,  not  of  the  first 
importance.  Heris  we  have  **  media-- 
tioni^  disinterestedness  /  But  what  is 
most  strikingly  significant  is,  that  this 
throwing  off  of  the  mask,  that  this 
acknowledgment  of  the  secret  clan- 
destine entertainment  of  views  of  the 
most  aggressive  ambition,  was  heard 
as  a  matter  of  course^  surprized  no 
one  in  the  assembly  to  whom  it  was 


addressed,  and  excited  noi  enm^  « 
murmur  of  disapprobation — much 
less  that  indignant  reproof  which  the 
ascription  of  long;,  treaeheroiis,  men- 
dacious duplicity  to  a  great  nation 
wmald  any  irht  rn  nlim  merir^  lint  whieli 
it  did  not  merit,  coming  from  French* 
man  to  Frenchman,  for  reasons  which 
we  forbear  here  to  set  down. 

We  have  affirmed  that  the  French 
government,  despite  its  vast  military 
preparations,  has  had  no  intention,  on 
the  subject  of  the  Eastern  question,  of 
going  to  war  with  Europe,  but  that, 
nevertheless,  these  preparations  have 
a  deep  meaning  in  them.  We  will 
endeavour  to  explain  ourselves. 
.  There  is  a  strouff  blind  sentiment 
propelling  to  war,  in  the  heart  of  all 
the  movement,  of  all  the  active  popu- 
lation of  France.  The  energies  of 
that  country,  we  repeat,  are  pent  up, 
self-baffled,  self-neutralizing,  and  pro« 
ductive  only  of  the  sorest  and  barren* 
est  irritations  within  their  own  na* 
tional  territory.  A  nation  cannot 
talk  on,  beat  about  through  endless 
labyrinths  of  words  for  ever.  It  must 
do  something,  and  the  only,  or  the 
most  eligible  something,  to  the  French 
2>eople,  seems  to  be  to  make  war.  The 
circumstances  of  the  times  have  not 
been,  for  a  long  interval,  propitious  to 
giving  scope  to  the  war-bent  of  the 
French  mind ;  yet  that  bent  has  been 
growing  stronger  with  every  passing 
year — not,  we  conceive,  wilfully  or 
preferably,  (perhaps  quite  the  con- 
trary) but  chiefly  because  action,  stre- 
nuous, continuous,  concentrated  ac- 
tion, which  has  some  lead  and  jet  in 
it,  which  must  produce  some  great 
result— no  matter  what— is  wanted, 
and  seems  to  Frenchmen  only  in  war 
to  be  found.  This  bent,  Uiis  want 
has  expressed  itself  spontaneously  in 
the  late  armaments  of  France.  It 
only  required  an  occasion,  not  a  cause, 
to  come  out  and  show  itself  before  the 
world.  We  are  persuaded  that  there 
was  no  precalculation  with  reference  to 
the  actual  events  of  the  moment,  in  the 
defying  belligerent  attitude  the  French 
nation  has  assumed  so  recently  to- 
wards Europe ;  but  that  there  was  a 
powerful  irrepressible  presentiment 
with  reference  to  an  obscure  future  in 
it,  which  a  great,  and  not  miscalled, 
fortuitous  occasion  has  brought  sud- 
denly and  vividly  to  light. 

Whilst,  then,  we  are  convinced  thai 
the  peace  of  Europe  has  not  been,  for 
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the  last  eight  months^  one  moment 
really  endangered,  we,  notwithstand- 
ing, regard  the  warlike  demonstra- 
tions of  France  as  no  idle  demonstra- 
tions. With  the  cabinets  of  Europe 
united,  and  the  communities  of  Eu- 
rope, upon  the  whole,  rather  quies- 
cent and  actively  contented,  the 
French  could  not  think  seriously  of 
breaking  abruptly  into  war,  which, 
under  such  circumstances,  would  al-> 
most  inevitably  have  brought  upon 
them  the  most  disgraceful  defeats  and 
disasters.  But  the  anticipative  desire 
to  be  ready  in  waiting  for  war,  caught 
hold  of  the  first  specious  opportunity 
to  sound  the  preparatory  note. 

Disunion  may  come,  may  be  sedu- 
lously brought  about  between  states. 
Popular  discontents,  in  various  coun- 
tries, may  grow  more  and  more  mu- 
tinous, more  pregnant  with  convul- 
sive changes.  Then  will  be  the  op- 
portune season  for  France  to  unfurl 
her  banners  in  earnest. 

Even  in  the  late  debates  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  propagandist 
principles  have  been  avowed  by  some 
of  its  most  temperate  members.  Mon- 
sieur de  Tocqueville  himself  has  de- 
clared, in  a  recent  speech,  that  in 
these  principles  resides  the  moral 
strength  of  that  kingdom,  though  he 
is  averse  to  enforcing  them  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet.  But  the  French 
can  enforce  them  in  no  other  way. 
In  the  arts,  the  labours,  the  works  of 
peace,  in  industry,  and  in  commerce, 
they  are  behind  most  Buropean^  na- 
tions. Germany,  and  even  Belgium, 
has  beat  them  hollow  in  these  things. 
They  have  only  two.  petty  railroads, 
not  much  longer  than  the  space  from 
London  to  Greenwich,  whilst  other 
countries  are  intersected  through  all 
their  length  and  breadth  by  these 
modern  improvements.  Besides,  as 
by  the  word  propagandism,  in  the 
French  sense,  is  not  meant  the  send- 
ing out  of  preachers  to  proclaim  cer- 
tain doctrines,  it  can  have  no  special 
meaning  whatever,  if  military  cru- 
sades be  not  thereby  signified.  And 
these  the  term  does  truly  signify; 
only  it  must  not  be  imagined  that 
there  is  any  genuine  conviction  in  the 
truth  of  the  principles  sought  to  be 
propagated,  any  honest  disinterested 
lanaticism  in  their  entertainment  felt 
by  those,  who  are  so  noisily  zealous 
about  them.  No ;  these  people  have 
tried  them,  and  found  them  hollow  of 


all  good,  but  they  must  keep  them, 
which  they  do  with  a  kind  of  restless 
malignant  passion,  because  tbej  have 
no  other  principles  to  put  in  their 
place ;  and  because  they  know  them 
to  be  most  apt  to  mutinize  and  eon- 
vulse  kingdoms,  and  that,  whereTer 
this  effect  is  produced,  France  has, 
as  it  were,  a  moral  domain  of  her 
own,  spirits    who   will    sympathize 
with  her,  and  do  her  bidding.     As  a 
means  of  conquest,  therefore,  of  ter- 
ritorial aggrandizement,  revolutionary 
?rinciple8   are    chiefly    precious   to 
'renchmen. 
Let  us  dwell  for  a  few  moment* 
longer  on  this  thought.     Material  re- 
sources may  be  fairly  met,  perhaps 
overmatcheo,  by  material  resourees— 
at  all  events,  one  knows  what  one  is 
about  in  dealing  with  them.    But  the 
master  resources  of  France  are  not 
material ;  they  consist  not  8o  much 
in  fleets  and  armies  as  in  anarchic 
principles.     With  these  it  is  fearful 
to  come  into  contention.     Their  pro- 
gress, their  consequences,  when  once 
fairly  let  loose,  and  supported  heart 
and  hand  by  a  puissant  nation  as  a 
means  of  conquest,  cannot  be  prec'al- 
culated.      The  Parisian  journalists 
proclaim  every  day  that  these  princi- 
ples are  **  destined  to  conquer  (he  tcorld,** 
On  this  subject  the  Siicle,  one  out  of 
many  French  papers  (but  which  has 
larger    circulation    than  any  other) 
who  have  expressed  the  same  senti- 
ment, when  discussing  the  project  of 
fortifying  Paris,  thus  writes : — **  Pa- 
rit  is  the  hot-bed  of  principles  destined 
to  triumph  by  peace  or  by  war  among 
all  people.     It  is  for  this  reason  an 
ob/ect  of  hatred  and  terror  to  absolute 
governments — their  irreconcilable  ene- 
my: Paris  must,  therefore,  be  rendered 
impregnable," 

Now,  ore  sentiments  like  this,  which 
are  spouted  out  like  water  from  foun* 
tains  unceasingly,  abundantly,  etvryc/i^ 
in  the  year,  by  nearly  all  the  journals  of 
France,  and  which  ir/fgate  in  all  direc- 
tions the  whole  land,  to  be  regarded  as 
the  mere  gushings  and  bubblings  of 
egregious  despicable  folly? — are  they 
to  be  condemned  as  the  lion  would  con- 
demn the  braying  of  the  ass  who  should 
attempt  to  Li6ft1tate  his  roar? — or  do  they 
indicate  a  deep-seated  mischief,  which 
must  expel  itself  eruplively,  to  the 
great  peril  of  the  civilized  world,  and 
which  nothing  but  eruption  can  re- 
move^ and  nothing  can  long  effectually 
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suppress  ?  We  adopt,  unhesitatiDgly, 
the  latter  opinion.  And  when  we  con* 
sider  that  wherever  there  are  Social* 
ists,  Chartists,  Papists,  in  revolt  under 
the  cplours  of  Liberalism,  men  of 
undetermined,  latitudinarian  minds  ; 
wherever  there  are  the  elements  of 
social  disorganization  in  ferment,  that 
there  France  has  friends  and  allies, 
virtual  or  avowed — that  there  she  has 
magazines  of  her  choicest  resources  ;— 
when  we  hear  0*Connellites  'openly 
proclaiming,  '*  France  with  the  people 
of  Ireland,  or  England  with  the  Repeal 
of  the  Union  ;'*  and  when  we  know 
that  the  French  habitually  look  eagerly 
and  anxiously  towards  every  symp- 
tom of  disturbance  in  every  state  as 
towards  the  horizon  of  all  their  hopes, 
just  as  one  looks  towards  the  east  for 
sunrise; — when  we  consider  these 
things,  we  feel  assured  that  French 
democracy  is  more  than  ready  for  a 
fresh  explosion  ;  and  that  it  is  only 
watting,  with  an  impatience  hardly  to 
be  restrained,  till  there  be  a  riper 
readiness  for  its  purpose  in  the  temper 
of  foreign  populations-— till  there  be  a 
propitious  disorder  in  European  poli- 
tics, i^ain  to  break  out,  in  the  guise  of 
war,  with  the  most  resohed  wilfulness. 
»  Further,  let  us  recollect  that  France 
I  has  never  forgotten  what  the  extent  of 
her  territory  was  under  the  republic 
and  under  Napoleon.  Belgium,  and 
the  frontier  of  the  Rhine  especially, 
she  regards,  and  has  never  ceased  to 
^  regard,  as  hers.  A  more  universally 
popular — a  more  emphatically  national 
act  than  the  violation  of  the  treaties  of 
1815,  than  the  utter  abrogation  and 
besoming  out  of  the  world  of  those 
treaties,  cannot  be  conceived  by  French* 
men.  The  strong- heady  set  of  their 
national  will  is  towards  that  consum- 
mation. They  may  find  themselves  in 
the  end  dreadfully  mistaken ;  but  the 
tremendous  energies  they  put  forth  at 
their  great  revolution,  and  the  astound* 
ing  conquests  and  rapid  empire,  extend* 
ins  wellnigh  over  the  half  of  Europe, 
which  Napoleon  acquired  for  them 
with  such  flashing  suddenness,  lias 
dazzled  their  imagination  to  the  com- 
plete overpowering  of  their  judgment; 
They  beheve  that,  when  once  the^ 
rouse  themselves  up  again  in  their 
might,  nothing  will  be  able  to  resbt 
them— tliat  they  must  be  victorious. 
And  experience  alone,  we  fear,  can 
cure  them  of  this  insanely  exalted  ap* 
preciation  of  themselves.   *  Of  such  in* 
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sani^,  however,  of  a  whole  nation^ 
should  it  gather  to  a  head  and  burst 
into  action,  as  it  is  likely  to  do,  it  is 
fearful  to  anticipate  the  consequences.. 
We,  who  are  not  under  the  spell  of 
their  delusions,  may  clearly  "see  that 
their  Revolution,  and  more  certainly 
tliat  Napoleon,  raised  the  French 
people  h&h  above  their  natural  level* 
The  wonderful  Ck>rsican,  (for  we  must 
bear  in  mind  ha  was  not  a  French- 
man,) by  his  disproportioned  superio- 
rity to  those  over  whom  he  ruled, 
strained  up  their  mind  to  the  pitch  of 
his  own  purposes,  and  left  them  no 
pitch — no  free  volitions  and  activities 
of  their  own.  This  is  the  most  in- 
tolerable slavery  it  is  possible  to  ima* 
gine.  Slavery  in  ignorant  contented 
passiveness  is  baneful,  but  it  is  not  ne- 
cessarily accompanied  by  suffering. 
But  slavery  in  a  state  of  great  mental 
energies,  the  enslavement  of  these  very 
energies,  roused  and  stimulated  into 
their  fullest,  even  overwrought  action> 
to  one  single  master- will,  is  doubtless 
the  most^  acutely  painful,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  most  complete  bondage^ 
human  nature  can  endure.  The  French 
have  felt  this  bondage,  and  it  is  iden-f 
tified  in  their  thoughts  with  the  name 
of  Napoleon.  Despite  the  cold  gor- 
geous honours  they  bave  conferred 
u^on  his  ashes,  thev  vaunt  of  his  glory 
with  a  kind  of  shudder.  There  is  an 
oppressiveness  in  the  very  memory  of 
the  man,  which  seems  almost  to  check 
their  free  respiration.  One  would 
think,  then,  that  this  stifling  sensation 
of  recollected  pain  and  dread,  that  this 
incubus  they  feel  on  their  chests  when 
the  image  of  their  self-willed  hero 
comes  before  them,  would  teach  them^ 
that  his  stature  high  overtowered  their- 
stature,  that  his  deeds  were  not  theis. 
deeds,  that  bis  achievements  far  out^^ 
strip  the  measure  of  any  thing  they  carv 
possibly  achieve  in  their  own  native 
strength.  But  it  has  not  produced 
this  effect.  On  the  contrary,  their 
vanity  so  preposterously  imposes  on 
them,  that  they  fancy  the  successes  of 
the  emperor  were  merely  indications 
— heralds  of  the  greater  glories  to  be 
attained  by  la  grande  nation  ;  and  that 
to  throw  down  the  gauntlet  to  Europe 
at  any  auspicious  conjuncture,  in  order 
to  recover  their  former  possessions, 
would  be  to  dare  an  enterprize  below, 
much  rather  than  above  their  force. 

And  what  shall  we  say  of  the  forti** 
ficatjon  of  Paris?    It  shows,  in  pur 
2h 
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cMiception,  theteaohingvf  the  Frenck 

Imiiid  after  two  great  it^ttts^a  can- 
«eiitrated  4)emaer«tic  yff etiuneat  aad 
Mcietjt  and  the  tng^ieat  rank  and  pa- 
tency in  £urope  to  be  obteiaed  by  a 
aiilhary  pvepoodetance.  Both  tfaeee 
afajeets  aeeai  capable  oTpraaMtioB  faf 
tenderiDg  Paris  alroBg  agMut  an 
aoeny,  aad,  at  the  aaaie  liaKt  maater- 
M  avier  the  iBsorgeat  'ipnift  af  flB 
hihabitanti.  NcwithcfcaB  £bit  two  ob* 
JeeU«  ai  appreheoded  by  the  foes  of 
order,  aad  the  laToasers  «f  imknmi 
revolatioiw,  auiy  appear  to  be  placed 
Iheridlyy  in  the  utmost  'peril.  AikU 
as  the  senthneiitB  of  these  distuifaers 
are  too  popular  to  be  openly  opposed, 
thoseFrenchaien^theereatmi^lOTt^-. 
who  understand  democracy,  revohi- 
tionary  prineipleSy  and  national  gran« 
dear,  m  another  sense  from  them»BaTe 
not  dared  to  speak  oat*  Nay  more— 
4iie  language  or  the  dbtnrbers  is  Macr 
language^  though  secretly  tlieir  pur* 
poses  ate  respectiyely  as  totally  differ- 
ent as  tihelr  tongues  are  fesemfalaot. 
Hence  the  «ontradietorine8S  of  the 
wofds  aad  abas  of  the  leadii^  Fiancfa 
Ltberafls,  and  the  eonfnsed  jargon  of 
-aense  of  dl  which  they  luure  written 
and  spoken  about  the  fortification 
prcject.  Bnt  of  this  we  nu^  be  sure, 
M.  Thiers,  Odillon  Barrot,  the  s»rtr« 
§auehey  all  tiM  Lfl)eral  parties  of 
France,  understand  by  democracy  and 
Mvdotionaiy  principle,  a  system  of 
rule  and  amioriQr  which  wii  keep 
4own  insurrectiaa,  which  will  keep 
down  the  people,  and  which  will  gtfe 
auch  concentrated  foroetothe  gorem- 
ment  as  will  enable  k,  without  any 
impediment  irom  intestinecoaunotionsy 
to  canj^  out  the  most  ambitious  nsws 
of  foreign  policy.  Let  Eagyshmen 
^ways  take  this  conTietion  with  them* 
that  mudi  as  the  French  abhor  the 
aaeimMS  regime,  much  as  they  abhor 
aristocracT,  much  as  they  are  foaati^ 
CHEed  for  deaoociacy  and  equality,  they 
repudiate  nerertheleast  liberty  as  im» 
piactieable  among  tfaem;^liey  Imow 
an,  eseept.  the  vciy  mob*  the  empti** 
aess  of  all  their  Gm  phrases  aboot 

(liberty;  aad  they  desire  rraUy  only  one 
tfaing«»ficjccasB  Powxa  for  Fasnoa. 
Thi^  would  have  a  Napoleon  orer  the 
aation-.not  an  imdindmJ  Napoleon, 
but  a  Napol&m  BurHanent.  Doubt- 
less  diey  liaTa  no  stomach  even  to 
think  af  Loois-Pfailippe,  or  maif  otis^ 
monardi,  nossassing  this  powers  yet 
they  woaU  first  form  the  pa$$&iiiiy 


qf  tie  power,  and  ti^n  struggle  to  a&- 
Gnrektoadbaocra/ico/^^«rd^.  But 
this  pessibfliiy  would  be  the  dtract  Je- 
suit of  the  subjection  of  the  Barislni 
populace,  and  the  consequent  sup- 
prewon  of  that  capricioaa,  riotous 
abortive.dem4gogism»  which  holds  the 
kingdom  in  perpetual  trances  of  ner- 
veus  futfle  tenor ;  and  the  purposes  of 
public  men  would  then  not  be  dissi- 
pated and  disserved  in  the  &ai»ei  noises 
of  arakittidcs  who  have  no  aim  but  to 
specidale  on,  to  suhdst  on  popular 
agiftatient  but  m^ht  go  strmgal^  with 
a  T^orotts,  nnbiotei  idnmiIsc^  wl^er- 
soever  tb^  tended.     Then  the  most 
daring  mOitary  andntioa  aughi^  with 
more  amuraooe,  be  entertained.     To 
provoke  a  combination  of  all  Europe 
against    France,   woidd   not  appear 
Mpdess,  but   glorious.     And   such 
a  combination,  it  looks  probable,  is 
anticipated  by  the  fortification  crdi- 
nance ;  for  while  France  has  any  one 
poweifol  ally  on  the  continent,  it  would 
be  quite  a  basdess  fear  to  appiebend 
that  her  capital  can  evor  be  besieged 
by  an  enemy.  At  least,  throHgjiottt  all 
her  hiatoty,  except  in  1814  and  181^, 
when  Europe  was  united  against  ber« 
that  oTODt  has  never  happened.     Tlie 
eagerness,  too,  witli  which  IL  Thiers 
seised  on  the  opportunity  to  commence 
the  fortiOcatioos — his  liaste  to  under- 
take the  work  before  the  French  Par- 
liament was  assembled,  lest  his  design 
should  be  frustrated  by  oppositioa— 
his  stmidtaneous  declaration  that  Eqg- 
land  aad  the  noithera  courts  had  en- 
tered into  a  eodftion  tohumbie  France* 
^^all  the  changes  that  bare  been  rung 
on  this  suppoaed  coalition  by  all  the 
liberal  Parisian  prints  and  ocaton  ever 
smce,  countenance  strongly  the  aiq>- 
position  that  the  pM>vocation  of  a  gea- 
end  war  is  in  oontemplatioD.    On  the 
wliole,  the  fiMrttfcation  scheme  has  a 
most  ominous  aspect.    It  looks  like 
the  detennmed  prepamtion  of  wilfol- 
ness  to  nk  every  tilings  to  hear  «p 
agsnistevnyextrearity;  but,  cost  what 
It  amy,  to  prevaiL    Considering  thii 
scheme^  espsdaily  in  conjundson  with 
theoccasion  aatof  whieh  it  has  ^saagr 
with  the  conanents  that  have  noeoai- 
panied  it»  with  the  efaanetcr  of  the 
n«nch  naiian^andof  thatofilauaaM- 
daifee  author  and  hisndhetents,itfonDi, 
we  deem«one  of  the  8%ns  of  the  times, 
poetentonsly  sinsficanl,  to  whieh  the 
world  caaaot  gifie  loo  aaaioos  heed. 
What,  then,  in  the  l«ht  oC  ail  <he 
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faets  and  inferences  we  hare  abore  set 
4trwn,  are  we  to  think  of  the  oninhm 
Moendj  expressed  by  tbe  fMEe  tn  W^- 
ttBgCoDf  Inat  the  prosperity  of  Francey 
that  faer  thie  weig^  In  Europe^  were 
cssennu  to  nie  <eonmen  wdnuv  of 
4rther  stafeesytotheMance  of  power  be- 
CwwB  them,  and  to  the  Jost  seCdenent 
«f  dS  p«at  questions  of  foreign  policy? 
Why,  that  the  Duke's  view  is  that 
of  a  great  and  wise  statesman,  Ibr  that 
Che  peace  and  prcjgress  of  the  civilised 
wwldy  as  fiir  as  tt  is  giren  to  human 
foresigiit  to  form  a^jiidgment,  ifocs  de- 
pend  opoB   the   powerful  toAuenoe 
which  PidBce,  cuncurrcutiy  with  other 
nations,  shotdd  exert  in  the  general 
politics  of  Europe*    But  inn  opniion 
wipposes  the  French  goremment  and 
people  willing  to  oonslder  themsehres 
as  one  of  the  great  family  of  nations, 
lumng  an  certain  relations  to  eaiAi 
other  of  mutually  binding  force.     But 
if  France  lie  determined  to  regard  her- 
aelf  as  a  tevchitwHtiTy  countiTf  and 
Pteis  as  a  revohdumory  dtr,  (to  use 
the  language  of  almost  sH  the  Freneh 
Joumais,^  and  to  constitute  herself  the 
foe,  and  to  make  herself  the  object  of 
auspicion  and  of  fear  to  all  governments 
and  sodal  institutions  which  are  fio^ 
teroludpnary — we   humbly  eonceite 
that  die  opinion  of  the  DcAce  of  Wel- 
fington  win  be  fotmd  quite  inappBcable 
to  ner,  and  that  an  opinion  tlie  reiy 
MTOtse  win  be  j&tctvL  by  net  '  dotn* 
mental  as  it  would  otherwise  be  to 
the  general  interests— into  the  adop- 
tion ef  olher  ciMnels  and  people  too. 
But  why  lAionld  France  proclaim  all 
ttio  world  to  be  her  enemy  ?    Why 
sAionM  she  take  up  the  isolated  posi- 
tion of  the  enemy  of  A  the  worid? 
Bince  the  restoration,  down  to  the 
treaty  of  JaSy,  from  which  she  was  not 
excluded,  but  Irora  which  she  exckided 
lietse)f,she  has  received  notliing  but 
friendly  proceedings,  nothing  but  good 
<iAees  irom  all  m  great  European 
states.    Her  ^lange  of  dynasty.  In 
1680,  was  promptly  ae<|mesced  m  on 
afi  sides ;  her  colonization  of  Algeria, 
tiioi^h  hi  "violttdon  of  enngemmts 
49iteted  into  with  Great  Bntam,  ^and 
hut  for  thaso  engagements  she  would 
BOtprobaMy  hare  persisted  so  obsti- 
■atny  in  an  enterprise  which  has  cost 
ner  so  deany,  which  avff  cost  her  fitort 
uearly,  and  which  must  be  abandoned 
St  last^)  has  idsobeen  acquiesced  in ; 
Sttd  the  separation  of  Holland  and  Bel- 
Ifitwn  -^,e«  the  destntctiun  oif  the  most 


BoM  monument  of  the  Ti6toiy  of  the 
aflies  in  1614  and  1615— 4he  annlhfla-. 
tion  of  the  crowning  and  most  hnport- 
ant  residt  «f  a  war  dT thirteen  years,  to 
the  great  loss  and  perA  of  the  rest  of 
fiurope,  hut  to  the  great  acton  and 
stm  greater  prospective  advantago  tC 
Prance  was  suftred  to  take  place 
chiefly  under  her  Influence,  and  in 
eompliancevith  herinteretls.  Why* 
tiien,fihoidd  sheresolveto  aland  tntam 
onmici  oaniraf  Our  preoedi^  obser-> 
Tatiotts  may,  we  bdiere,  answer  tMs 
intei'iogation.  But  however  that  may 
be,  M.  Thiefs,  in  a  debate  In  the  last 
week  of  Fefbruary,  declared,  in  reply  ta 
arguments  by  wmch  M.  Guizot  veiy 
hoBitattn^y  and  timidly  Tecommended 
tiie  policy  of  renewing  a  aood  under- 
standmg  with  England  aaid  the  North* 
em  Powers,  that  France's  right  poo- 
tion  vas  to  maintain  an  **  armed 
peace/*  a  "  menacMi^*'.— as  he  Jusdy 
eafled  H--<<  wofotfiofi.**  M.  OdiDon 
fiarrot  expressed  the  same  sentsment 
in  other  wofds,  saying  that  France 
should  be  on  tiie  watch,  and  ready  to 
tiike  advantage  of  ^eventualities;'* 
and  M.  Dufaure  and  his  party,  on 
whose  waldi*and-wait  sort  or  trimming 
intrigues  the  Soutt-Goisot  ministry 
depms,  gave  his  adherence  to  this 
opmion* 

But  Louis-Fbflippe,  It  is  said  «nd 
hoped  by  many,  is  to  stem  this  tide  of 
the  nalionai  wnt  or  rather  vnlftdness  s 
and  Its  eddyings,  from  contending  un«> 
der  currents,  have  certain^  helped  htm 
wonderfully  luiheflo  in  damming  up 
or  diver  ting  it  from  its  headnong  course. 
But  that  he  will  not  long  he  able  to 
contmne  his  dbstruetire  policy,  whi^ 
the  chmracter  and  tendencies  of  Ifhe 
kingdom  have  forced  upon  him,  ia 
greatly  to  be  reared.  Such  pcaK^,  from 
Its  own  nature,  can  he  but  temporaiy* 
If  he  had  any  one  of  the  great  mflucn- 
laal  parties  wholly  with  him,  he  might 
be  fd>le  to  adopt  some  fcXUming  one 
system.  But  he  does  not  possess  this 
advantage.  Even  Gmsot,  Soult,  ViM^ 
and  the  French  Conser  vati  ves  in  gen* 
eral,  are  not  more  than  haif  with  him. 
From  fear^  more  than  from  oonricttofi, 
they  support  the  'dirone.  The  kiw 
therefore,  seems  to  atand  dlone.  T^ 
the  great  body  of  Frencbmeny  he  has 
the  aspect  of  an  anti*na(ional  man. 
^p  to  this  time,  one  labour,  and  a  moat 
arauoos  one  it  is,  has  aolely  engaged 
him.  He  sees  Attd-ftels  the  e^  wafk« 
ifigi>of  the  democratic  pnneiplo  \  'aDS. 
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to  subdue  this  principle,  not  by  deny- 
ing it,  but  by  riding  it  as  .a  breaker-in 
would  a  wild  horse^  with  sharp  spurs 
and  a  double  snaffle,  patting  its  neck 
and  lacerating  its  flanks  futernately* 
and  keeping  his  seat  firm  despite  all  its 
desperate  plunges  and  viciousness  ;— 
this  is  the  task  he  has  been  and  is  per« 
forming.  But  this  is  a  mere  negatiye 
good,  regarded  by  the  French  as  a  po. 
sitive  eyil;  and  in  France  especially, 
every  species  of  goYemment,  of  na- 
tional movement,  which  tends  not  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter — to  the  sobt* 
Hon,  as  they  say  there,  of  the  problem 
ofMocieiy  (/}  is  considered  as  conterop* 
tibly  futile.  Finality  is  everv  where 
id)jured,  precisely  because  there  is 
every  where  an  eager  blind  pressure 
towards  finality.    Repression  conse* 

2uently  is  what  the  age  wants,  and 
iiouis- Philippe  is  for  the  civilized 
world  at  present  its  chief  instrumental 
dispenser.  He  seems  to  have  been 
raised  up  by  Providence  at  this  junc- 
ture as  the  great  Repbessbb  of  the 
most  restless  people  of  the  earth.  Un« 
fortunately,  however^  for  him,  repres- 
sion alone  is  insufficient;  with  it,  there 
must  be  prospec;tive  objects,  of  a  solid, 
sober  kind,  and  much  intermediate,  in* 
terestJng  work  to  be  done,  in  order  to 
guarantee  its  operation  from  the  most 
destructive  recoil.  .But  the  object  of 
Louis- Philippe^  one  indispensable  to 
the  peace,  security,  and  prosperity  of 
the  world,  is  to  brmg  France  again,  not 
nominally,  or  by  constraint,  or  through 
feeblenesst  but  in  sound  reality,  into 
its  old  family  relations  with  the  other 
states  of  Europe.  And  in  this  object 
he  has  no  single,  whole-hearted  aahe- 
rent.  It  is  un-Drench.  It  looks  like  a 
cool  proposal  to  the  nation  to  score 
out  the  last  half  century  of  its  desti- 
nies— to  abolish  it,  to  vote  it  into  non- 
existence—and  such  a  half  century ! 
fuller,  more  impressed  with  apocalyptic 
meanings,  more  impregnated  witli  the 
future  than  all  the  centuries  preced- 
ing. We  predict  that  Louis- Philippe 
wmI  not  succeed  in  his  design ;  nor  is 
he  a  man,  we  believe,  to  persist  in  it, 
when  it  may  become  (as  it  will,  if  not 
abandoned  sooner  or  later)  dan^rous- 
ly  hopeless.  Much  as  we  admire  and 
applaud  the  consummate  prudence, 
firmness,  and  skill  of  this  monarch,  since 
he  has  been  upon  the  throne,  we  can- 
not forget  his  antecedent  conduct  du- 
ring the  restoration.  He  is  not  likely 
to  sacrifice  himself  or  his  dynasty  to 
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his  own  views,  however  thoroughly  ho 
may  be  convinced  of  their  wisitom» 
Man^  passages  of  his  life  countenance 
the  idea  that  he  is  selfish  and  ambi-> 
tious  in  the  extreme,  artful  and  outwit- 
ting, with  a  sure  eye,  and  a  cautious 
but  steadfast  heart ;  in  fact,  were 
he  a  little  more  gracefully  sup|de» 
and  a  little  less  circumspectly  bold-* 
a  crowned  Talleyrand*  Any  middle 
mode  by  which  he  may  satisfy  the  pas* 
sion  of  his  subjects  (we  beg  their  par- 
don, his  sub  citizen*)  for  war  and  con. 
Quest,  without  letting  them  loose  to» 
their  own  conceited,  desperate,  and  yet 
wily  frenzies,  he  will  surely  adopt,  if 
he  should  be  pressed  much  closer  by 
those  parties  against  whom  he  ha^  till 
now,  so  strenuously,  painfully,  and 
meritoriously  made  head. 

Now,  how  does  England  stand,  as 
she  looks  out  upon  the  scene  of  things 
we  have  described  ?   Most  advantage- 
ously, if  she  be  true  to  herself.     First 
and  chiefly,  she  has  this  singular^-^hiT^ 
twofold  happiness.  Her  strong  ancient    ) 
monarchy  and  aristocratic  institutions 
give  confidence  in  her  to  the  old  mon-    I 
archical  governments  of  Europe,  whilst 
her  popular  liberties  give  equal  confi-    I 
dence  to  the  people  generally  in  all  I 
countries.    England  may  be  said  to  be  / 
the  most  deep-founded,  the  most  stout  I 
and  complex-buttressed  monarchy  tliat  1 
society  at  any  period  has  ever  known,  j 
At  the  same  time,  this  monarchy  has 
its  component  parts  made  up  so  almost 
completely  out  of  constitutional  lights 
which  interest  intimately,  which  are 
the  direct  property  of  all  classes  of  the 
community,  that,  in  contemplating  the 
monarchy,  we  seem  to  see  it  expand 
under  our  steadfast  gaze  into  an  immense  \ 
structure,  or  temple  of  civil  freedom ;  / 
and  again,  in  contemplating  anew  this 
edifice  of  civil  freedom,  it  takes  the 
shape,  under  our  examination,  of  a  royal 
castle,  like  that  of  .Windsor — ^grand, 
proud,  unapproachable ;  commanding, 
and  yet  witnal  inspiring  the  voluntary 
elevating  homage  of  its  freebom  spec* 
tators.     Without  a  metaphor  ;  it  is 
emphatically  tliis  complete  union,  ia 
their  fulness  and  in  all  their  strength, 
of  the  monarchic  and  the  popular  forms 
of  government,  of  which  other  nations 
possess  only  the  one  species,  or  if  both, 
in  miserable  weakness  or  confusion,  m 
semblance  rather  than  in  reality,  that 
gives  to  England  her  great  politically 
moral  superiority  over  the  continentat 
states.  She  can  lay  her  one  hand  upoa 
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■Russia,  and  her  other  upon  France^ 
and  say  to  them— '»  What  each  of  you 
iias  separately,  with  respect  to  your 
vocial  institutions,  I  have  jointly;  both 
of  yon  combined  would,  in  this  sense, 
leaving  out  other  considerations,  only 
make  one  England."  In  truth,  what 
kingdom  is  there  on  the  continent, 
-which,  in  its  civil  constitution,  is  more 
than  the  Aa^of  England  ?  We  have 
the  two  principles  in  concurrent  recip. 
Tocallv  strengthening  action,  which 
elsewhere  are  dividing  mankind  into 
two  hostile  camps.  Tnere  is  a  whole* 
ness  in  the  British  constitution  which 
Is  not,  and  never  has  been,  among  any 
other  people  to  be  found.  Whilst  we 
preserve  this  wholeness,  we  must  be 
the  first  and  most  powerful  nation  of 
the  earth.  And  in  the  event  of  a 
French  war,  which  (should  it  break 
out)  will  be  virtually,  if  not  avowedly, 
n  propagandist  war,  it  is  needless  to 
point  now  victorious  the  very  spectacle 
of  British  monarchical  freedom  must 
"be  over  the  specious  and  illusive  pro- 
mises of  democracy.  We  are  persuaded 
that  Europe  has  already  obligations 
beyond  computation  to  this  very  spec- 


tacle ;  for  that,  if  the  British  constitu- 
tion had  not  existed  in  1789  to  rebuke 
down  the  Revolution,  dating  from  that 
year,  with  a  moral  power  which  the  in* 
stitutions  of  no  other  state  possessed, 
that  Revolution  would  have  been 
eagerly  adopted  every  where,  even  in 
England  itself.  Our  limits  warn  us  that 
we  should  conclude,  somewhat  abruptly 
we  fear.  Only,  therefore,  one  word 
more.  None  can  take  ft-om  us  that 
which  is  our  gloiy  and  our  strengths 
our  whole  constitution,  complete  in  its 
daalism,  which  is  the  form  of  com- 
pleteness in  man,  and  in  society,  which 
IS  the  a^^ate  earthly  man ;  but  we 
may  ourselves  make  our  constitution  a 
hal^  one,  representing  the  predomi- 
nance  of  but  <m«  principle  if  we  choose. 
This,  however,  the  English  people, 
remaining  a  grave^  thoughtful,  Christ- 
ian  fami^  of  men,  wiS  not  choose* 
Proline  Belial  levity,  ribald  ruflSanism, 
must  indeed  become  triumphantly  and 
permanently  ascendant  among  us,  be* 
fore  a  judicial  blindness  from  heaven, 
driving  us  to  national  suicide,  can  fall 
upon  us. 
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AN  EPISODE  OF  THE  PENINStJLAE  WAB. 


In  the  various  histories  that  have 
l)een  written  of  the  Peninsular  War, 
comparatively  little  mention  is  made  of 
the  difierent  guerilla  corps  which, 
under  the  Empecinado,  Marguinez, 
Merino,  and  other  leaders  of  more  or 
less  note,  hung  upon  the  skirts  of  the 
Trench  armies,  attacked  their  rear- 
-guards,  cut  off  their  convoys  and  des- 
patches, and  contributed  in  various 
urays  and  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
^annoyance  and  final  expulsion  of  the 
^enemj  that  had  overrun  Spain.  The 
occasional  misconduct  of  the  Spanish 
troops  of  the  line,  frequently  provoked 
by  Uie  cowardice  or  inefficiency  of 
their  officers,  rendered  them  little  to 
he  depended  upon  in  their  co-operation 
'With  the  Bri:ish  forces ;  but  it  is  not 
the  less  certain  that  the  services  ren- 
dered by  some  of  the  guerilla  chief- 
tains, were  highly  important,  and  wor- 
thy of  more  notice  than  has  been  ac- 
corded them  by  the  historians  of  that 
period. 

The  knowledge  possessed  by  those 
daring  partizans  of  every  by-road 


and  sheep-track,  evexr  mountain  pass 
and  defile  in  the  district  or  provinces 
in  which  they  operated,  frequently 
enabled  them  to  Keep  employed  in 
their  pursuit  large  bodies  or  the  ene- 
my, and  finally  to  escape  at  the  very 
moment  when  they  appeared  inevita- 
biy  entrapped.     Who  docs  not  re- 
member the  famous  exploit  of  the 
Empecinado,  when,  at  a  dozen  leagues 
from  Madrid,  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
surrounded  by  upwards   of  twenty 
thousand  French  troops,  who  hemmed 
him  in,  as  they  thought  completely, 
and  lit  their  bivouac  fires  in  the  full 
expectation  of  breakfasting  the  next 
morning   on   the    terrible    guerilla 
chief  and  his  band  ?    Nothing  indeed 
appeared  more  probable.     The  Span- 
iards were  about  three  thousand  foot, 
and  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  horse. 
The  French  at  least  five  times  the 
number.    But  before  midnight  the 
infantry  were  sent  off  by  a  road  un- 
known to,  and  unguarded  by  the  en- 
emy ;  whUst  the  Empeeinado  and  his 
cavahy,  passing  unobserved  through 
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the  nudst  el  Ihm  Fciach,  madea  forocd 
jnaroh  on  Madrid^  and  surprised  tbe 
paUce  of  the  Pardo.  The  eggfasion 
was  tenriia*  Joaepk  Booaaparte  ea« 
eaped  u  hie  ahirt;  and  the  Eooe* 
cinado,eiiteriag  LA&£uKfaa»preceeaed 
to  join  hia-  wiukigy,  who  weia  waitiog 
for  him  ia  the  pvofkioe  of  Cuei^ub 
The  firat  ioteUigeoee  leeeived  by  the 
French  generid  ef  the  whcreaboet  of 
hia  fllipperr  to;  waa  hv  an  expreia 
from  Madrid,  dasiriBg  hta  preaenee  to 
deted  the  eapital  agaiaat  the  Einpe- 
dnadol  la  thia  night afikir,  an  offi- 
cer ef  the  E«qpeaiaade»  a  Genoasy 
rode  through  Madnd  with  only  thirty 
BMn»  going  in  at  the  Pardo  gate»  and 
commg  ottt  at  tiMt  of  Toledo,  and 
aabring  att  wheaa  he  encountered  on 
Inepaaaage. 

Spain  ia»  ef  att  the  eeuntnea  of  £«- 
rope^  P^^P*  the  bast  adapted  to  a 
wareffDeriUae^  Theflaenesaef  the 
climale  Mndeea  a  hivonae  latber  a  hiis- 
ury  thai>a  hardship  doting  the  greater 
part  ef  the  year.  Straw  and  harley» 
or  maiaeyava  to  he  Ibnad  in  every  piJ* 
try  Tillage  and  secluded  hamlet ;  and 
it  b  rare  that  skins  of  wine,  and  loaves 
of  that  fine  white  bread  peculiar  to 
SpatiTy  are  not  fbrtfacoming  at  the  same 
time*  if  those  who  demand  them  be* 
long  to  the  party  which  finds  favour 
in  the  eyes  of  the  peasantry.  Add  to 
tloBi  the  mountainous  character  of  the 
country— the  vaat»  and*  to  a  stranger's 
eye,  seemingly  inaccessible  sierras-^ 
and  we  have  at  once  a  sufficient  ex- 
planation of  the  successes  obtuned  in 
the  Peninsular  war  by  the  guerilk 
bands,  which  rapidly  formed  them- 
selves around  the  banners  of  a  few 
adventnroua  an4  popubur  leaders. 
These  band^,  at  first  of  a  dozen  or 
twenty  mestg  increased  prodigiously 
fast ;  and  towards  the  ena  of  the  war 
many  of  them  rather  resembled  small 
€orp8  darmee»  or  at  least  brigades* 
than  mere  goniDa  companies.  Mina 
£b  Navarre  waa  at  the  head  of  fifteen 
to  eighteen  thousand  men,  the  Empe- 
dnaoo  and  Meiino  h«d  from  four  to 
nx  thottsand,  Mhrguinez  before  his 
death  headed  two  thousand  excellent 
cavalry.  Nor  were  the  £scipKne  and 
drin  of  these  troops  unattended  to. 
Merino  especially,  himself  a  pesuoa- 
ate  lover  of  horses,  took  great  pains 
to  bring  his  cavalry  to  perfecUon.  In 
bis  stronghefds  in  the  mouvtainous 
^tricts  of  BuTffos  and  Soria^he  had, 
besides  a  manufactory  of  muskets  and 


other  arms,  vast  nnmben  ai  tallois, 
shoemakers*  and  saddlersy  continaallj 
at  work.  Here  he  caused  to  he  pr^ 
pared  complete  hussar  fuiiform^  ao^ 
pie  clo«ka»  and  every  o^ier  t«^^tibtj 
and  comfort  for  hia  men..  If  ohiiged 
to  absent  himself,  and  to  leave  hia 
store*  and  arsenals  unprotected*  he 
had  immense  cavema  and  hicfia^ 
places  in  which  he  caused  every  thing 
of  value  to  be  depoeited,.  and  the  en- 
trances to  which  were  carefuUy  eea^ 
coaled.  Aware  of  the  necessity  of 
having  good  ofieers  in  order  to  naake 
good  troops,  he  spared  no  paiaa  ia  the 
lastmctien  of  the  former.  The  bri* 
gadier  Bbnce*  and  a  few  anperier 
officers,  were  sent  to  him  from  the  i»> 
gular  armyrand  these  employed  then- 
selves  in  forming  ^  eaptaiaa  aad 
fttbakema  selected  by  Meiin^  him- 
selCyoungmen  of  talent,  ^pUcation, 
and  courage,  animated  by  a  sincere 
and  patriotic  desire  to  f ree  thmr  cowk 
try  from  the  invader.  Tbe^  were 
nearly  all  men  of  education  $  many  of 
them  young  law  students.  Santillanj 
the  late  minister  of  finance,  wai  in  his 
younger  days  one  of  MeriaoTs  offi- 
cers. He  joined  as  a  volunteer ;  but 
soon  con<]uered  several  grader,  and  at 
that  period  was  reckoned  one  of  the 
best  cavalry  officers  in  Spain. 

On  the  march,  when  the  troops 
halted  for  the  night,  and  the  rations 
and  billets  had  been  distributed^  the 
trumpet  would  sound  tiie  call  for  in* 
Btruction  of  officers  and  sergeants,  and 
a  certain  time  was  devoted  to  this  im- 
portant branch  of  Merino's  system. 
By  these  and  other  ju£ciou8  arrange- 
ments, the  Cura*s  band  was  rendered 
so  efficient,  tliat  latterly  he  did  not  he* 
sitate  to  attack  large  bodies  of  the 
French,  and  not  unfreq|aently  came 
off  the  victor.. 

The  greater  part  of  hu  cavafry 
were  doubly  mounted ;  that  i^  with 
two  horses  to  every  man.  Half  of 
these  were  usuaDjr  left  in  stables  which 
he  had  in  the  sierras,  in  order  that, 
on  conung  off  a  long  march,  he  miffbt 
be  able  to  start  agahi  immediatJy  ; 
for  of  iron  frame  himself^  he  took  HtUe 
account  of  the  weariness  of  his  men, 
or  rather  he  forgot  the  possibility  of 
their  being  fatigued.  Sometimes  for 
a  forced  march  he  would  cause  hii 
cavalry  to  lead  with  them  thefr  snare 
horses ;  and  in  this  manner  would  ae- 
con^lish  expeditions  of  upwards  of 
twenty  Spanish  leagues  (seventy  or 
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'  nnlat)  wilhoiit  haldog^  to  the 
;  aad  eoMteniatioii  •£  th« 
Fmch,  to  wfaoBi  the  rapidhy  of  ]m» 
uo^raBioiiti  WM  miMcoiQDtsbtt*' 
.  A  eorreet  hiatorj  of lWei]doiA8  and 
adimtttretof  HerifMif  wodu  fom  a 
work  llur  moro  ioterosdnfaBdnMHUK 
tie  thtn  any  fietilioiw  nanrfttivo.  U 
vouU  be  difficult  to  obtnn  tbo  neoe*- 
mry  mlarialt,  noloM  tW  mwly  old 
-  priost  hiaiaetf  condeseeadod  to^  to- 
nisk  tboB.  At  tho  Mae  tmo,  thoro 
m  many  penona  now  liyiair  wW 
eoold  givomoit  eorkms  details  of  per* 
iSoua  oi  Ida  career*  altboogb  it  nutj' 
not  hoTo  boon  tlttir  fato  or  tMr  choleo 
to  fbBow  bun  through  the  whole  of 
bia  fbrtanea.  It  waa  by  one  of  those 
umb,  an  officer  «ho  sorred  under  Mo* 
riao  daring  a  part  oi  tho  poninaular 
war>  and  who  for  some  tioso  aetedaa  hlo 
aido-de»eamp,  that  the  inoadontwhUh 
ionoB  the  sutgeet  of  tho  foAlowing 
dLoteh  was  narrated  to  the  writer. 

in  the  year  1^— »  a  cfivisioD  of 
French  troops  occi^ied  the  town  of 
Araadn  del  Doero  nnd  ita  veigbboor* 
hood.  Merino  war  observing  theni 
froaa  his  fastnosaea  in  the  sierraa  of 
San  Lorenao^  Sen  Millasy  and  Pi^e* 
ra»  the  latter  of  whieh  Bsomtun  chains 
risea  alittle  to  tho  north  of  Araada. 
The  French  general^  awaae  of  tho  iri- 
cinky  of  tho  Cwn,  waa  amiouo  to» 
anrpriae  hhn,  and  if  possible  to*  obiaio 
poBBOsriwa  of  his  person;  andwitbthia 
oljeci  ho  had  spies  oat  ia  all  diiee^ 
tions»  to  whom  1m  promised  great 
rowarde  shooki  their  infotmatioa  on* 
able  him  to  aceompliab  the  reiQKdlr- 
inam  lie  medita^d.  Foe  some  days, 
lumorer^  nothing  eouldbeancoKtained; 
mid  ho  migjbl  afaneat  have  doubted 
thai  Merinawaaatiiiin  luftneighbe«r« 
kood^hod  net  tho  troops  of  the  latter 
daiiytsikea  prisonera  bis  pickeii  and 
patrol%  latereepted  hie  despalehesr 
and  harassed  hiaontposts.  No^joartee 
waa  given  by  tl|e  Spaaiania  lo  the 
wiseneprathoy  took.  Mas^  waa  but 
fittle  the  order  of  the  day ;  nor  had 
tOB'  Fmndr  thought  proper  to  set  uva 
example.  Merino  was  especially 
notea  Ibr  his  vindictive  and  cruel  dis- 
position ;  and  at  this  moment  be  waa 
raging  Bho  a  tigress  robbed  of  her 
joang;  lor  tho  jnata  which  he  had 


aad  its  i 


by  the  French, 
imbers  riiot.  Anoogsi  ihem 
of  hie  penonal  fneada; 
and,  on  reeeiviag.the  intelUgenoe,  ha 
awore  a  fearful  oath,  that  for  every 
hair  of  their  heada  he  wooki  have  the 
blood  of  a  Fseaehama. 
.^  At  lengtiif  after  one  or  two  frm'tleso 
night  ezeursiona  and  anBbascadeo  on 
tho  part  of  the  Freaek  troops,  theia 
general  received  iaibrBution  from  a 
spy  oa  whom  he  eoold  depend^  tliat 
Merino  would  pass  tho  fbllowiag  night 
at  a  village  about  four  leagues  froaa 
Araada;  and  that«  having  seat  the 
greater  part  of  ids  ferees  in  aaodbar 
direction,  he  would  have  with  him 
only  a  vory  small  eseort.  The  mo- 
ment was  propitious  for  tho  Froneh 
oommapder  to  aocompliah  las  long-- 
cherished  plan,  aad  ho  aecor^gly 
gave  tho  neeesaaiy  orders  to  that  ef-^ 
foot. 

About  an  hour  befere  nightiiidf,  oa 
a  Sunday  ovenmg,  tho  peasantry  of  a 
sfluli  viUago  situated  at  tho  foot  oT 
tho  Sierra  Piqueray  were  daaeiog  to- 
the  masie  of  a  couple  of  guitars  oa  tha 
opea  pioMa  whieh  is  to  be  found  ia 
nearly  every  Spanish  town  or  village, 
hawever  small,  and  whidi  servea  oa 
tho  week-days  as  a  market'plsoe— ob 
Suadaya  aad  fStu  aa  a  ball-room.. 
Tho  aastaaelaweio  rattling,  and  the 
daaeess  throwing  theonelves  into  the 
varioua  grasof ai  attitadea  of  the  ho* 
lero>  when  a  soddea  stop  was  pat  ta^ 
their  amnsemoot  by  tho  andvA  of  a 
small  party  of  horsemen,  to  the  foro« 
aMst  of  whom  the  peosanls  immedi* 
alely  mwovoredp  aatnting-  hiaa  witik 

He  waa  a  man  of  thirty-eight  or 
fiMTly  years  of  age,  of  grave  and  stern 
couatenaaee,  and  of  a  apare  and 
sinewy  frame.  Hia  drsaa  was  a  kmn 
teck-coat  and  waiateoat  of  rastjf 
black,  blue  trousers,  and  a  round  hat^ 
A  pair'  of  black  cavvry  spurs  weio- 
screwedto  his  boot  heels»a  sabre  hung^ 
at  his  side,  and  a  long  light  carbinei, 
of  ezcpiiaita  workmanship,  was  strap- 
ped to  bia  saddlabow.*  Hia  whole 
ypoarance  waa  net  calculated  to  at» 


*  TiiiWMtbenMMle^ailieieBSel  thoOifslfrvine.  Itwas  verffsialf  lhid.hep«a 
on  hn  geaonl's  miroru,  glviag  tim  prefcreoM  to  the  wammwtml  ihaMij-hMkina  ovi. 
Uan'rcsatamodsssiibedabofOk    He adhtved M» is fo Ao v«y hat;  aadaiHBfaeaaa 
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raet  fnach  attonttooi  which  waa  more 
likely  to  be  paid  to  the  hone  which  be 
bestrode.  The  animal  was  fVom  one 
of  the  finest  studs  in  Andalnsla;  the 
lostroos  black  of  his  skin  was  free 
from  the  smallest  speck  of  an^  other 
colonr;  and  as  he  stood  pawmg^  the 
ground,  arching  his  proud  neck,  and 
champing  his  bit,  the  specks  of  snow* 
white  foam  adhering  like  stars  to  his 
broad  chest  and  flowing  mane,  he  pre- 
sented a  perfect  model  of  equine  beau* 
ty .  A  few  paces  to  the  rear,  another 
equally  fine  charger  was  led,  ready 
saddled  and  bridled,  by  an  orderly. 

The  new  comer,  in  whom  the  reader 
will  probably  have  already  recognized 
the  Cura  Merino,  enquired  for  the  al- 
calde of  the  Tillage ;  and  on  the  ap« 
pearance  of  that  functionary,  began  a 
conversation  with  him,  which  he  had 
not  yet  terminated  when  the  head  of 
a  column  of  troops  appeared.     The 
first  that  arrived  were  cavalry,  well 
mounted  and  equipped — ^hussars,  whose 
blue  pelisses,  richly  braided  with  white, 
well  burnished  arms,  and  fine  horses, 
would  have  done  no  discredit  to  the 
more  reg^ar  French  troops  which 
were  opposed  to  them.    Each  squad- 
ron was  mounted  on  horses  of  an  as- 
sorted colour^one  squadron  black, 
«ne  bay,  one  grey,  and  so  on.   Nearly 
a  thousand  horse  liavin|^  passed,  the 
infantry  appeared;   theu*  plain  g^y 
uniforms,  with  red  facings,  having  a 
cleanly  and  service-like  appearance. 
On  the  front  of  their  black  leather  sha* 
kos  were  the  arms  of  Burgos,  painted 
in  white,  and  surrounded  by  the  words 
-«<  Regimiento  de  Arlanza,**  a  name 
-taken  from  a  small  river  which  runs  a 
Mttle  to  the  south  of  the  above-named 
city.  Four  battalions  marched  through 
the  plaza^  and  the  rear  was  brought 
up  by  another  squadron  of  hussars. 
The  whole  of  the  troops,  on  leaving 
the  village,  followed  a  lane  turning  to 
the  left,  which,  after  a  march  of  about 
hsdf  a  league,  led  to  an  open  heath  of 


small  extent,  bounded  on  the  north  bjr 
the  mountains,  on  the  west  by  a  thick 
pine  wood,  and  on  the  south  by  some 
pasture  lands,  in  one  corner  of  wincli 
nad  been  erected  an  extensive  corral^ 
or  stable  for  cattle  and  sheep  %  a  sort 
of  shed  constructed  of  wood,  and  witb 
a  large  doorway  or  opening  at  one 
end.    Here  the  cavalry  who  first  ar- 
rived put  up  their  horses ;  whilst  the 
infantry,  and  about  three  hundred 
hussars  who  formed  the  rearguard  of 
the  column,  disposed  themselves  for  a 
bivouac.     A  better  spot  could  hardly 
have  been  selected.     To  the  south  of 
the  pastures,  and  in  the  direction  of 
Aranda  del  Duero,  was  a  small  rising 
ground,  the  slopes  of  which  were  cov- 
ered  with   lofty  trees.     Under  the 
shelter  of  these  the  infantry  establish- 
ed themselves :  the  cavalry  picketed 
their  horses  in  the  flat;   wood  was 
collected,  and  flres  lighted  in  perfect 
security — the  uneven  and  mountainous 
nature  of  the  country  precluding  the 
possibility  of  their  being  seen  by  the 
French.    Every  thing  was  done  with 
the  greatest   order  and   regularity. 
The  horses  in  the  corra/ were  allowed 
to  be  unsaddled;   but  the  squadron 
which  was  to  bivouac  merely  unbridled, 
in  order  to  be  sooner  ready  in  case  of  a 
surprise.     When  the  horses  had  had 
their  com  and  the  men  had  refreshed 
themselves,  the  latter  lay  down  in  as 
good  order  as  if  they  were  expecting 
to  be  immediateljT  roused  and  called 
into  action ;  the  infantry  by  compa- 
nies in  rear  of  their  piled  arms ;  the 
cavalry  in  front  of  their  horses*  which 
were  picketed  in  line.     The  fires  that 
had  been  lighted  were  allowed  to  die 
away ;  and  the  Qoisy  hum  of  more  than 
4000  men  was  replaced  by  the  great- 
est silence,  only  interrupted  now  and 
then  by  the  rattling  collar-chain  of 
some  restless  horse,  or  the  challenge  of 
the  sentries  when  a  straggler  ap- 
proached their  posts. 

About  two  hours  after  dark.  Men- 


driven  into  France  in  September  1839,  he  still  wot«  his  long  black  surtout  and  round 
liat,  both  somewhat  the  worse  for  use.  As  regards  his  arms,  various  &bn)ouB  histories 
lave  been  recounted.  He  has  been  said  to  carry  a  huge  troijuco,  or  blunderbuss,  which 
lie  loaded  with  a  score  of  bullets,  and  with  which  he  thinned  the  ranks  of  his  enemies 
't>y  half  companies  at  a  time.  The  truth  is,  that  the  only  fire-arm  he  ever  carried  wis 
a  light  gun  or  carbine ;  and  he  was  so  admirable  a  shot«  that  he  was  frequently  known, 
when  onhorseliack,  to  bring  down  a  partridge  on  the  wing  with  a  single  ball.  PassioD- 
ately  attaehed  to  field  sports,  he  devoted  a  large  portion  of  liis  time  to  them  when  not 
stetively  employed  in  his  military  capadty  ;  and  to  that  he  probably  owed  his  perfection 
«8  a  marluman  and  as  a  rider.  He  was  cJOniidered  one  of  the  best  horsemen  in  ^pain. 
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no,  attended  by  an  ude-de-oamp,  and 
by  an  orderly  leading  hb  spare  horse^ 
rode  roand  the  biYouac,  visited  the 
gnards  that  bad  been  mounted,  gaye 
«ome  short  orders  for  precauUon  to 
his  second  in  command ;  and  at  lengthy 
having  completed  his  inspeetion,  left 
the  ground  occupied  by  hb  troops* 
without,  perhaps,  a  single  man  being 
able  to  say  Wnich  direction  he  had 
taken.   Still  accompanied  by  his  aide- 
de-camp  and  orderly,  he  struck  into 
a  mountain  defile,  and  pursued  his  way 
in  silence  for  more  than  a  quarter  of 
an  hour.   During  this  time  he  follow- 
ed a  road  so  full  of  turnings  and  wind- 
ings, that  it  would  have  been  nearly 
impossible  for  any  one  who  was  pre- 
Tiously  unacqudnted  with  it,  to  have 
retraced  hb  steps  even  in  the  day- 
time.    Having  arrived  at  what   be 
considered  a  fitting  spot,  he  turned  to 
fab  orderly—"  Tu  aqui,**  (stop  here,) 
he  said,  "and  in  two  hours  be  ready.** 
The  soldier,  accustomed  to  Merino's 
habits,  dismounted,  and  occupied  him- 
self in  unsaddling  and  feeding  his  own 
horse  and  the  one  which  he  led.  Mean- 
time, the  Cura  pursued  hb  way,  now 
by  the  side  of  precipices,  and  over 
smooth  rocks  and  stones,  on  which  it 
appeared    every   moment   that    the 
horses'  feet  must  slip  from  under  them ; 
now  through  deep  ravines,  overhung 
by    old    stunted    oak-trees,    whose 


branches,   bowed    down    by   heavy 
masses  of  dark-green  ivy,  bymbtletoe, 
and  other  parasite  plants,  formed  a 
compact  arch,  and  shut  out  the  small- 
est glimmering.of  light  from  those  who 
passed  beneath  their  shade.    At  some 
dbtanoe  from  hb  orderly,  the  cantioQs 
priest  left  hb  aide-de-camp  in  nearly 
as  unceremonious  a  manner  as  he  had 
done  the  soldier,  and  proceeded  alone 
to  a  spot  of  smooth  turf,  sheltered  by 
trees  and  shrubs,  surrounded  by  steep 
rocks,  and  accessible  only  by  one  nar- 
row and  difficult  path,  more  fitting  for 
the  feet  of  goats  than  of  horses  or 
men.   He  uiusaddled  hb  charger,  and,  . 
after  carefully  covering  him  with  a 
blanket,  fastened  on  hb  nose-bag,  con- 
Udnlng  an  ample  feed  of  com.    He 
then  took  from  his  valise  a  small  iron 
pot,  a  fragment  of  bread,  and  some 
chocolate.     He  collected  a  few  sticks, 
and  lit  a  fire,  and,  fetching  some  water 
from  a  neighbouring  rivulet,  procured 
himself,  in  a  very  few  minutes,  a  cup 
of  chocolate.   Having  eaten  hb  frugu 
supper,  he  took  a  large  draft  of  cold 
water,  and  stretching  himself  under  a 
tree,'was  in  an  instant  asleep.* 

In  somewhat  less  than  two  hours, 
the  indefatigable  Merino  was  again 
in  the  saddle,  and  on  his  road  back  to 
the  bivouac  of  hb  troops ;  calling,  on 
his  way,  for  hb  aide-de-camp  and 
orderly.    It  was  past  midnight ;  and 


*  Merino  was  more  remarkabU  for  great  canning  and  prudence,  than  for  that  head-, 
long  personal  courage  which  distinguiihed  lome  of  his  contemporary  guerilla  leaders. 
The  Empecinado,  for  instance,  whose  rash  negligence  was  probably  induced  by  hb 
extraordinary  bodily  strength  and  confidence  in  himself,  had  numerous  hair.breadth 
escapes.  He  several  times  only  avoided  capture  by  jumping,  half-naked,  on  a  bare* 
backed  horse,  and  scampering  oflT,  with  the  enemy's  troops  at  his  heels.  On  one  occa« 
lion,  in  the  year  1823,  a  village  in  which  he  found  himself,  with  his  secretary  and  a 
fbw  soldiers,  was  surrounded  by  two  thousand  men,  under  his  former  friend  Merino, 
who  had  joined  the  French  army,  and  was  fighting  against  the  Constitutionalists.  The 
enemy  was  dose  at  hand  before  the  Empecinado  received  the  news  of  their  approach. 
He  made  one  bound  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  a  high  staircase,  and  barricaded  the 
doors,  which  were  of  great  solidity.  Retun^og  to  his  room,  he  ordered  his  secretary 
to  put  into  his  boots  some  gold  and  some  important  papers  which  were  lying  on  the  table, 
and  immediately  mounted  on  horseback  with  his  followers,  in  all  fifteen  men.  The  large 
stable-doors  were  then  thrown  open,  and  opposite  to  them  appeared  the  Cura,  with  a 
squadron  of  French  cavalry  and  other  troops.  **  RInde,  General,"  cried  Merino, 
'*  bay  cuartel.*'  The  reply  of  the  Empecinado  was  the  discharge  of  a  trahuco,  which 
knocked  over  five  or  six  of  his  opponents.  He  then  hurled  the  weapon  at  Merino's 
head,  and,  drawing  his  sabre,  succeeded,  being  aided  by  his  prodigious  strength  and 
actiyity,  in  cutting  his  way  through  his  enemies.  Out  of  fifteen  men,  five  got  through ; 
these  were  pursued,  and  finally  only  three  escaped— the  Empecinado,  his  secretary,  and 
another  man.  Merino  never  ran  the  risk  of  this  sort  of  surprises.  Prudent  in  the 
extreme,  and  constantly  apprehensive  of  treachery,  he  rarely  passed  the  night  in  a  house, 
put  alone,  in  some  retired  place,  known  only  to  himself.  He  seldom  slept  more  than 
two  or  three  hours,  and  would  then  mount  hu  horse  and  visit  his  pickets,  or  watch  the 
movements  of  the  enemy,  should  there  be  one  in  his  neighbourhood.  He  ate  but  little, 
end  of  the  plainest  food,  partly  from  an  apprehension  of  being  poisoned,  and  drank  ao 
wbe,  but  always  carried  with  him  chocolate,  and  a  yessel  in  which  to  prepare  it. 
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tbe  Aft  wkio&  the  suDMt  kid  IMt  ele«r 
andatttrry,  iTM'Boir  on>enpff«aid  wiih 
douda  wfaick  noderBd  tfcw  dbrkncM 
c«apWte»  MjpcoMly  i»  the  oeigMMyBrw 
faoodi  oi  tlM  Bomiluaf.  Tb«  Con, 
hflnrwrevy  seoMd  nowise  eniberrtiieA 
by  thk  eiiwuHtnee^lNikgmMI  kie 
hone  thraagk  Ae  bmmI  letrioaAe  aa4 
dSffieuk  petfaB  wiHi  ae  nraeli  fiMsitey  ae 
if  behftikeeB  IB  broadfdhiTligM.  eaa 
good  load.  Hafisg  arrivad  at  tlie 
Invowet  «Bd  aitMed  Iteaalf  of  ke 
weU-beiag,  and  of  tllo  alertiMw  of  the 
aanUiai,  hotmBod  hia  hone's  head 
aouUi ;  and  •oeo  ftndhig  hiaw^  ea 
aooM  totorabiy  open  ce— try,  he  straefc 
into  a  eaoterr  whieh  sbortf  j  bfongbl 
himtothe  WMky  oftheGMMie  Itemi, 
or  highway  ffom  Bor^M  to  Madrid, 
on  which  Arandadal  Dueroi^iknated* 
Here  ho  halted,  aad^diaaaouifttogylisU 
eaed  atteatiToly  t  hot  for  lene  ink 
Biitea  no  aoond  broke  Ike  atilkesB  of 
thought.  He  had  laid  hia  hand  on 
hia  hene^  mane  to  vemieimt,  whew 
tbe  regnlar  aBonotoMus  b^so  pre** 
docod  by  tba  march  of  a  body  of 
troepa  beesBw  aadiblo.  The  Cora 
sprang  iato  tke  saddle,  asd  with  his 
two  1  iiiiBiihiBs  retired  kekmd  a 
breken  bodge,  whieh  kerdsred  part  e# 
ike  road.  The  aasie  faiersaeed  y  and 
akortly  appearsd,  oaoriBg  frov  tke 
difftetioB  Oft  Af8Bda»  a  seore  of  cam- 
Bars,  wkaae  saiatt  bhtek  shapskae*  and 
long  lances^  deeoted  theax  to  he  P<dev 
of  the  Frendi  ivperial  guard.  These 
were  followed,  at  a  Aort  interval,  by 
aeariy  two  hnndred  more«  and  by  a 
batta&on  of  hi&ntry,  abo  Poles ;  of 
which  natkm  tliere  were  a  rast  nam- 
ber  senringwith  the  French  armies  in 
Spain.  «•  Que  son  esos  V**  exclaimed 
Sierino,  as  soon  as  the  first  horsemen 
came  in  sight ;,  and,  when  their  near 
approaefa  enabled  him  to  distinguish 
the  character  of  the  trooM,  his  voice 
trembled  with  savage  eiBitatioB,  aa  he 
tamed  to  bis  aido^de^camp  with  the 
irords— <<  Son  FraBeesas."t    He  al- 


lowed the  whote  column,  to  pasa  t 
carefully  noting^  their  Bambers,  and 
then,  seUiog  spars  to  hb  horsey  gal- 
lopped  off  to  the  corre/. 

The  higk.mi4r  iphkih  the  Fieneh 
troope  were  fisUowiBg  ia  a  Bortherfy 
duectien^  passed  en  the  eastern  side 
of  ^  viUa^  n  which  we  Introdaced 
Mefiao  to  Ae  reader^  and  whence  tlie 
eoBBtry  lane  or  cross-road  by  which 
the  Spaaiaurds  arrived  at  their  bivouac 


giOBud,  led  westward.  The  bme  d^-- 
booehed  on  the  sort  of  heath  or  wasfir 
belhre  mentioned^  at  flie  fhrtiier  «c« 
timsity  of  which  was  a  pine  wood  ; 
whilst  the  eam^  and  ^M»  in  wfaicfc 
the  Cora's  band  had  statloBed  itseU; 
were  smto  to  the  sovth.  It  wiH  bcr 
BBdersloed  by  this  deseripthm  of  the- 
giewidt  that  fiferino  is  a  few  nsnatesT 
osnter  across  rae  country  fOBcked  hw 
troops  J  whint  it  wonid  take  the  FnsBcb 
Boarly  an  hour  to  arrfve  at  tke  aamw 
poiBt  by  Hie  more  circnitews  rente 
they  were  fellowtng.  Before  they  had 
entered  the  v^Iage,  die  Cora  had  re^ 
turned  to  the  eorrai,  and  eai9ed  to  a 
person  in  the  garb  of  a  conntfynra^ 
wlio  was  lying  wrapped  in  a  woofien 
rug  at  the  entrance  of  the  building, 
^  Juliaa !  **— «  Se&or  T  answered  the 
peasant,  and  sonxng  to  ho  feet,  lie- 
rme  whispered  &  few  werds  in  his  cart 
and  ikm  nutn  inunedlately  started  off 
a*  iMi  speefl. 

When  tile  French  arrived  at  the 
WRage  in  which  tiwymcpected  to  (hid 
Merino^  their  first  care  was  to  place 
sentries  n'niMi  toe  nouses,  wntcB  weie 
but  few  in  number,  and  a  genera! 
search  thes  ensued  fer  the  important 
prisoner  whoa  they  expected  to  imdie* 
Meanwhile  thealcidde,andsoiBeothesv 
of  the  inhabitaBts,  were  brought  he- 
fere  the  cenmandkig-oiicer  of  the 
espeditioB  ;*  hut  to  all  hia  questions 
as  to  when  they  had  last  seen  Merino, 
and  wlierB  he  was  to  be  found,  they 
replied  in  a  manner  bat  fittie  calco- 
lated  to  aasut  the  search.  They  de- 
clared Chems^ves  entirely  nnacquaint* 
ed  with  the  Cura's  places  of  resort, 
and  that  for  months  lie  had  not  been 
in  their  neighbouihood.  Topcemisea 
and  offers  of  reward  they  <^poscd 
protestatiooe  of  ignoraaoe;  and  to 
menaces  and  blows  b  dogged  siloBce. 
Tke  Fceaeb  ealonel,  wko  ked  felly 
e:qpeeted  to  eateh  MsshKr  ha  bed  k 
the  eiilsgc^  and  to  carsy  kmaeffki 
trimni^  to  ArandB,  fenad  himsaif 
pcrfdeiedy  and  turned  to  cobsbH  vritk 
SOBW  of  hit  efieers  who  steed  near. 
Arouwd  them  were  gpronped  sokKers 
bearing  tordras,  by  the  fiickering 
Hgfat  of  whfeh  was  dimly  dnti^gnuh* 
ed  the  dark  Kne  of  cavalry  drawn  up 
in  tile  pfazit;  while  in  the  midst  of  a 
party  of  infantry  stood  the  alcalde 
and  four  other  peasants,  holdug  their 
large  brimmed  felt  bats  in  their  bands, 
th^r  sronching  atdtudes,  bare  necks. 


*•  »  What  are  these  ?** 


t  *'TBeyaro  JFVenchI" 
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TA€  Hohficamsa 


4BI 


nlghl  fiad  the  BMt  warn  b«t  llw  IMl 


rt»0M  of  bis  otellenw*  !v 
afew  seeOTidBtMr  iHuidi  imtbeiHMl^ 
aad  thv  fiifaif  P^*^  ^feniipii  up*  But: 
^iw»flBlilMiirtsali0n«f  the  FfMwb 
«aBert»czM«l9hiiteeil(  htmmlf 
wMwItofrigfatwitiie  primiersfailo 

i^oiMlhoir  farlwwMdd  bawMQ^ 
eMcM;  ftatu  yotiiy  pewftat»  wliokad 
remaiDed  onolMerTea  Mwad  IW  tc^ 
dkxi^  i«iPF«t  Ibnnvd,  «•  May  it 
pktw  yoor  Exceleaeyy"  he  said  in 
SpuUr^te  came  tlMie  men  tobevi* 
boud^Mid  Iw(ttbeyeiirguide«»l]w 
Cna  Merinow  1  knew  tbo  frrae-^ 
liiwg  IB  wbieb  ht  waa  t»  p«i  tbia 
B^bt^andbytbe  read  i  can  mow  yoib> 
an  bov  irul  be  suAcieBt  to  ani^e 


^  Whe  areyoB,  aflidwbf  did  yev 
■ot  apeak  befae?*'  aaked  tbe  eoloDel. 

«•  II I  did  ml  fpeak  soescr,"  waa 
tbe  reply, '« it waatbat  IbaveMwIiii 
im  bsfv  s  koifb  or  s  bvpMcl  is  aay 
tody,  or  hd^dosro  boHela  ia  nrf 
beady  Ale  nnavrd  wbieb  i  ahail  nw?i« 
taMy  feciive  ftoBB  aeBBe  of  A»  Corai'a 
iDBoweffa^  if  tbey  lean  ibaT  I  bavv 
Wbea  I 


ueiuivvii 
tend,  b< 


bewwcTy  tbvt  yes  senoiiBiy 

to  irookd  ml  t^  yev  ifliat  he^ttdnot 
kapvr,  I  rcMtfcd  to  rkk  m^  own  fifb^ 
toaaipcbli.'* 

Tto  nsMi  defl%mted  by  «to  imwnrt' 
aa  biaJUber,  itsred  at  die  ipeator, 
and  Bceewd  abeat  toiepiy  g  tot  on  an 
ataoattopeveeptible  signoMdeto  bto 
^  tbe  youog  mao»  toroMMed  aitot^ 
Tbia  aiaiM^  did  wt  eacsp^  tto  qakk 
eye  of  the  French  chief. 

»« Harkye,  hit  mao/'  he  aaid,  ''your 
auBoat  to»  gUUyr  aad 


yoBT^elBbili^ia 
aa  te  ftaenv  of  yeaier  cbbii  lASk 
mhmk  I  ebaci  ¥td  yog  laiegni|driBy.  i 
anally  bowefCTi  releaae  tteaa  vnih  o^ 
eanae  I  caor  AmI  then  again  abocdd  I 
wast  tBeu*  ForyoiRVBi^  tneae^  arv 
any  condhiona  t  fifty  oinieea  odTgold  in 
yoor  pocket  l!fae  moment  I  hare  that 
Imrfcing  Ibz,  Merino,  fai  toy  power  ; 
one  ounce  of  lead  in  yonr  skuu  if  yon 
deceive  or  lead  me  asfray.** 

'*  I  accept  the  terms,  colonel,'*  boldly 
replied  the  person  addressed;  '<bnt  it 
is  time  you  were  stirring,  for  the 


Tto  Iroopa  wesv  laaBiedgaftrfy  p«l 
bi  BMlieD,  tto  guMe  beiBg  provided 
witkBtoeae^and  placed  between  Cto 
oataaai  aad  anotber  eAcer.    Ha^n^r 
pBSoad  tbffongb  Ito  laner  a  eetapoel 
cokHBB  waa  ftmnod^  wblcb  mowd 
Beraaa  tto  beatb  at  a  qaiek  ateady  paeo 
ba  tto  directioB  of  ttopine* wood,  Tto 
Pfvncb   conmBBdar  reaewed,   fi'om 
toao  to  time^  Wa  pffoodaea  e#  rewardii^ 
aad  tbaaata  e#  a  apeady  daatf^  acowd^ 
bvaattooiioertto  otber  might  to 
merited  bv  hia  guide ;  wtoeentaniad 
biaiadf  widi  replylagr  that  to  waa  un< 
der  no  apprehoBneii,  aad  that  Ma  JEa^ 
tainekM  wovkl  to  astisded  wiKb  tto 
rcaaU  of  bta  eapeditioa.    Tbe  nigbt 
was  aa  dafk,  Ima  oot  an  object  conld 
to  diaeenied  tether  off  tton  dfteew 
or  twenty  aacca.    Tto  toad  of  tto 
eoioam  bAd  arfived  at  about  that  dia* 
tBBce  fWHBttoirat  piae-treea,  wbea  a 
atreng  y^^tm  ciNiHeiiged  i»  Freoeii— 
«*  One  ▼{▼•?**— ^  La  Fnaiea,*'aa8werk 
ed  dw  eoloB^,  layiag  bia  iMusd  on  od» 
ofbisbofalerpiMeli.  «*  Famy**  cobb. 
BHndedttoaaaieTdBeaabefere'r  Tto 
wevd  was  iMuiaaaalid  by  tto  siaMdla* 
Bcouaflaab  of  ftfe  toadied  maaltetff, 
tto  ccboea  of  tto  vvport  raaniBg  round 
tila  moaatnaa,  aad  at  togth  iNhrg- 
away  ia  tto  diataace.    Ttotwofraaf 
raniia  of  tto  Freaeb  ioltotry  IbQ  al- 
meal  to  a  man.     At  tto  same  inataatr 
die  right  flaak  waa  ^im^  br  a 
afaadras  of  tavaliy,  aad  tbe  wbote- 
tlnrowa  iata  baeatiicable  eon- 
A  toral^  wMeb  bad  been  kept 
'by tto  Spmardu^ waa pra* 
dacedf  aad  a  tondled  odicrs  imaie*' 
dntdy  Ngbted  at  k.    By  dieir  gkm 
might  be  seen  the  wlwda  of  MeriaoV 
foreea»  foiedf  bemad^g  fa  tto  deroted 
linle  bead,  wbicby  atoady  eadivly 
brekca  by  tto  i^rtley  aad  die  aubae* 
qtfpat  ebarge  of  the*  huBBarr,  was  in 
aa  Btaia  to  coattend  with  tto  far  supe- 
rior foveea  baaaglit  aganMt  it.   Tbeae 
wto  attempted  to  ffida^  and  aawitgal 
them  waa  tto  coknel,  iriio  liad  limn 
wounded,  but  not  killed,  by  the  first 
dbeharge,  were  instandy  dnuatciied. 
The  remritt*nr,  nearly  sercn  mmdred 
men,  sofrrenderedttomselTes  prisoners; 
and  their  arms,  and  tbe  horses  of  the 
ea^ulry,  tolling  been  taken  from'them^ 
they  were  marched  down  to  tbe  corral, 
into  whieb  diey  were  driven  pell-meH, 
like  a  flock  of  sheep  into  the  slaughter* 
house,  and  the  entrance  of  the  building 
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waSf  by  Merino^s  order,  immediately    stable,  became  ignited. 


blocked  ap  with  bashes,  branches,  and 
tranks  of  trees,  irhich  the  Spaniards 
bronght  for  the  purpose.  The  dia- 
bolical intention  of  this  proceeding 
soon  became  apparent.  A  large  stacl 
of  firewood,  which  the  peasants  had 
bailt  up  near  the  shed,  had,  by  the 
Oura*s  orders,  been  distributed  around 
it.  To  this  had  been  added  branches 
broken  off  the  trees,  and  straw,  of 
which  a  considerable  quantity  had 
been  brought  for  the  horses.  Torches 
-were  then  appUed  in  fifty  different 
places,  and  in  an  instant  the  corral 
was  in  flames  ! 

Then  commenced  the  most  horrible 
scene  which  was,  perhaps,  erer  wit- 
nessed or  described.  The  seven  hun- 
dred unfortunate  Poles  and  French- 
men, who,  if  they  had  not  exacted 
quarter,  had  by  no  means  anticipated 
tne  frightful  nature  of  the  death  re- 
served for  them,  uttered  frantic  yells 
when  thev  l>ecame  aware  of  their 
dreadful  situation^when  they  saw  the 
flames  rising,  and  heard  the  pine  planks, 
of  which  the  building  was  composed, 
crackling  and  splitting  in  every  direc- 
tion around  them.  They  made  des- 
perate efforts  to  break  out  of  their 
burning  prison ;  but  even  when,  aided 
by  the  devouring  element,,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  making  a  breach,  on  every 
ride  was  a  wall  of  fire,  and  beyond 
that  the  naked  sabres  and  fixed  bayo* 
nets  of  the  guerillas,  by  which  those 
who  rushed  out,  scorched  and  black- 
•ened  bv  the  flames,  were  thrust  back 
again  into  the  furnace.  Fortunate 
were  those  amongst  the  number,  who, 
by  hugging  the  sharp  steel,  procured 
themselves  a  speedy  and  less  pidnful 
death  than  that  to  which  they  were 
otherwise  destined. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  roof  fell  in, 
and  the  dry  fern  and  litter  which  was 
in  great  abundance  on  the  floor  of  the 


tApr!I, 

The  heat  was 
so  violent,  that  the  Spaniards  were 
obliged  to  retire  to  some  distance 
from  the  conflagration.  Thel>eams 
and  planks  of  which  the  slied  was 
built,  were  forced  inwards  hv  the  fiig. 
ots  piled  against  them.  The  flames 
spread  rapidly,  and  attained  those  of 
the  wretched  victims  who  had  crowded 
together  in  the  centre  of  the  corral,  tof^ 
avoid  as  long  as  possible  th^r  ine- 
vitable doom.  To  their  agonizing 
shrieks  for  mercy,  their  executioners 
replied  by  shouts  of —'<  JlfffervK  los 
PolacoM  I  ".Death  to  the  Poles;  re- 
member Ooana  I* 

At  length  Merino,  either  moved  by 
pity,  or  desirous  to  hasten  his  de- 
parture, lest  a  larger  force  of  French 
might  be  sent  in  quest  of  their  com- 
rades, ordered  a  volley  to  be  fired 
among^  the  survivors.  Every  shot 
told  on  the  mass  of  dark  forms  that 
were  writhing  in  the  midst  of  what 
appeared  to  be  a  lake  of  fire.  After 
one  or  two  piercing  cries  of  agony, 
and  a  few  heart-rending  groans,  a 
pyramid  of  bright  flame  shot  up  into 
the  air,  and  all  was  over! 

The  day  was  breaking  when  Merino, 
at  the  head  of  his  troops,  left  the 
theatre  where  thu  bloody  tragedy  had 
been  enacted.  As  he  passed  the  spot 
where  the  French  haa  received  the 
volley  from  the  wood,  his  horse  nearly 
trode  on  the  body  of  a  peasant  who 
had  been  killed  by  a  pistol-shot  h  boui 
poriant.  The  ball  had  penetrated  his 
brain ;  and  his  dark  curling  hair,  and 
a  coloured  handkerchief  which  he 
wore  round  his  head,  were  singed 
and  blackened  with  the  powder. 

"  Povere  Julian  I*'  said  the  Cura, 
"  que  lastima  I "  *  It  was  his  best  and 
most  intdligent  spv. 

The  French  colonel  had  kept  his 
word. 


^  Without  attemptiait  to  exoiue  Merino's  crnelty  on  'this  and  other  ooeasions,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mtnd  that  the  provocation  given  by  the  French  troops, and  the  nume- 
rous foreign  regiments  then  in  the  French  service,  was  to  great,  as  in  some  degree 
to  palliate,  though  it  could  not  justify,  the  atrocity  of  the  reprisals  used  by  the  Spaniards. 
Setting  aside  the  unprovoked  invasion  of  Spain  by  Napoleon,  the  excesses  of  the  lm« 
perial  armies  were  unbounded.  The  Poles,  especially,  made  themselves  remarked  by 
their  cold-blooded  cruelty  and  disregard  of  human  life.  After  the  battle  of  Oraua, 
where  the  Spaniards  were  worsted,  a  division,  consisting  chiefly  of  Poles,  was  charged 
to  escort  to  Burgos  the  prisoners,  who  were  very  numerous,  some  accounts  stating 
them  at^  30,000  men.  On  the  road,  nearly  half  of  these  were  massacred  in  cold 
blood,  and  the  rest  only  escaped  by  )>eing  transferred  to  the  custody  of  someFreaeh 
troops. 
'  t  "  Poor  Julian,  what  a  pltyP* 
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THE  WORLD  OF  LONDON* 

Prosmium—  Wherein  are  rehutted sundry  errors  anent  the  mighty  Babylon — the 
conceit  that  London  is  a  totcn,  and  the  like^and  introduceth  the  reader  to  a 
moral  bird^s-eye  view  of  the  Metropolis, 


Folks  in  the  provinces  have  extras 
ordinanr  notions  of  London.  Some 
call  it  Babylon  the  Great ;  others  fa* 
cetiouslj  stvle  it  the  <<  Village;"  Colis- 
ridge  called  it  the  *'  Leviathan  $**  Cob- 
bett  stigmatized  it  as  the  great  <<  Wen  ;** 
and  the  author  of  the  Fool  of  Qualify, 
(Brooke,)  who  was  at  times  rather 
poetical,  denominated  it  a  mausoleum 
of  dead  souls — a  vast  psychological 
cemetery.  These  high  authorities  are 
all  wroDg ;  London  is  neither  Baby- 
lon the  Great,  nor  a  village,  nor  a  le- 
Tiathan,  nor  a  wen — in  short,  we  may 
say  of  London  what  the  late  ingenu- 
ous Mr  Abemethy  saidof  life:— Life, 
gentlemen,  said  Abemethy,  is  Ufa 
and  London,  gentlemen,  says  Magai 
h  London  J 

A  strange  combination  of  faculties 
must  have  vivified  the  mind  of  tha 
man  who  took  it  in  his  head  to  ima* 
gine  London  a  town—a  sizeable  town, 
with  a  pretty  considerable  sprinkling 
of  humanity  cutting  in  all  oirectlons 
about  the  streets. 

London  a  town  I  Bless  your  dear 
innocent  little  hearts,  and  keep  you  in 
a  blissful  state  of  primitive  know-no- 
thingness! London  a  town,  forsooth  I 
No  such  thing — nor  eyen  a  county,  not- 
withstanding all  the  wagers  that  have 
been  decided  to  the  contrary — nor  yet 
a  proTince— nor  even  a  nation  ;  it  is 
just  as  much  of  an  island  as  the  island 
of  Barataria ;  it  is  not  a  continent*^ 
or  two,  or  throe 

What  is  it,  then,  in  the  name  of 
goodness? 

Impatient  reader,  if  you  had  not 
interrupted  me,  I  was  goine  to  say 
London  is  a  woblu — a  world,  reader^ 
in  itself;  but  as  you  havenopatience, 
I  shall  not  say  what  London  is,  but 
leaye  you  to  find  out  by  your  learn- 
ing. 

A  town  London  assuredly  is  not; 
it  may,  if  you  please,  be  a  collection  of 
neighbourhoods.  A  town  implies  a  co- 
herence of  parts— an  intesnty  of  the 
whole— a  centra  with  a  church  and  a 
markat-plaee,  and  suburbs,  with  dirtj 
lanesand  puddles  totnmbleinto;  witha 
derffyman,  doctor,  lawyer,  editors  of 
liTal  newspapers,  and  several  hundred 
(every  man  in  the  place,  in  short) 
other  great  men,  witn  gossips,  tale- 
bearersjandscancUl-moDgers  to  match  -, 


and  (which  I  had  almost  forgot)  a 
board,  with  big  letters  on  it,  at  each 
end  of  the  town,  intimating  to  the 
naked,  houseless,  and  hungry  outcast 
of  society,  that  if  he  does  not  rather 
perish  in  the  fields,  he  will,  on  enter- 
ing the  town,  "  be  prosecuted  with  the 
utmost  rigour  of  the  law.'* 

London  has  none  of  these  local  or 
provincial  attributes.  There  is  no 
harmony  of  parts,  no  aggregation,  no< 
coherence;  each  neighbourhood  is,  in 
appearance,  joined  to  its  next  door 
neighbour,  but  it  is  only  in  appearance  ; 
there  is  no  sympathy,  no  congeniality 
of  tastes,  habits,  feelings,  or  pursuits^ 
between  neighbourhoods  severed  only 
by  the  width  of  the  street,  or  by  the 
jutting  out  of  a  corner;  and  the  inha- 
bitants, for  all  they  know  of  one  an* 
other,  are  at  as  great  a  distance  as  th& 
natives  of  China  and  Peru.  Will  any 
one  point  out  to  me  the  topographical 
affinity  between  West- end  and  Mile-» 
end ;  between  St  Giles's  in  the  Fields,, 
and  St  George's,  Hanover  Sauare; 
between  St  Martin  le  Grand,  wno  has- 
the  honour  of  being  the  landlord  of 
the  Dost-office,  and  St  Martin  in  the 
Fields,  who  is  equally  proud  of  hi» 
noble  church;  between  Whitechapel 
and  White  Conduit  Fields ;  betweea 
the  Green  Park  and  Bethnal  Green  ;, 
between  Hozton  Square  and  Gros- 
venor  Square ;  between  Belgrave 
Place  and  Brick  Lane;  not  to  mention 
ten  thousand  other  cities,  villages^ 
hamlets,  and  towns  included— not  in. 
London  town,  for  there  is  no  such 
thing— but  within  the  bills  of  mor» 
tality? 

The  fact  b,  as  I  said  before,  Lon- 
don is  a  great  world ;  and  let  all 
manner  of  persons  to  whom  these 
presents  shall  come  greeting,  hence- 
forward and  for  ever  take  care  to  talk 
of  the  great  world,  instead  of  the 
great  city,  town,  or  village,  as  hereto- 
fore, of  London.  London  is  a  great 
world— a  world  of  its  own— a  **  great 
globe  itself*— acollection  of  provincea 
—an  aggregation  of  neighbourhoods, 
--an  abiduDg- place  of  approximated 
nations. 

Look  at  the  map,  and,  if  you  doubt 
me,  convince  yourself.  Behold,  within 
the  Arctic  circle,  as  I  may  call  it,  that 
migratory    Esquimaux    of   Camden 
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town ;  regard  Higbg^ate  steeple  as  the 
North  PolOf  beyond  vhicb  bo  ftHtman 
Londoner  was  erer  able  to  progress ; 
behold  the  Antarctic  regioDs  of 
Wandsworth,  Rennington  Common* 
and  Peckham  Rje ;.  and  cast  your 
asAonklwd  eye  orer  nieTaet  eonflneflt 
of  Soathwsnc»  wfakAiy  with  Ha  a^a* 
eent  islaa^  nf  Lanlbeth  and  Rother- 
fakhe ;  and  Hie  arelupelagleBeig hbow* 
lioode  ef  Kent  Road,  Bt  Geoiige's  in 
iht  Fields,  BetUem  Hospital,  and  the 
Marsli  Gate,  make  vp  the  Anstnda- 
eian  territories  of  our  sontheni  metro* 
politan  hemisphere. 

Oossiflg  the  emuneefial  line,  (pops* 
lail^  eaAei  flm  Rlwr  Thames,)  you 
ai iive  ait leugth  m  Surope.  Grermany^ 
I  beHere,  may  be  represented,  but  fids 
is  tmeertain,  bythe  unexplored  regions, 
sa  the  Right  Hon.  John  Wilson  Cro* 
ker  terms  tSiem,  in  the  ncinlty  of  Rus- 
ed&  Square — at  aH  erents,  in  these  dis- 
tiiets  there  is  a  great  demand  for  me« 
taphysies  and  tobaeeo,  the  only  articles 
wuenin  flie  Oermans  were  ever  known 
to  exed.  Petty  France  you  will  find 
in  file  neighbourhood  of  Hie  Tower — 
WHliam  Hanrison  Ainsworth  will  tell 
you  ail  about  it.  La  JewM  JWmce 
you  will  find  worthily  represented  » 
Cbe  peony  cigar- Aops,  sixpenny  eat- 
ing-hottses,  and  threepence-halfpenny 
bfliiard-TOoms  of  tiie  neighbourhood  m 
Leicester  Square.  Poland  is  a  little 
northward  of  this  in  the  samedirection. 
Wapping  and  Ro^ierfalthe  are  United 
States,  (tistinginshed  by  their  tobacco- 
^liewing  and  their  long  Rne  of  coast. 
SMtidfidds  is  Hungary.  The  Tower 
Hamlett,  presided  ore^  by  its  fortressi, 
may  represent  the  nrflitary  goTcm- 
meirt  of  Prussia.  Harapstead  and 
Highgate  may  worChQy  do  dirty  as  a 
UttiCe  Switnerland.  The  four  pronnces 
of  Inland  are  found,  mutdto  fiomme, 
In  Calmell  Buildings,  Lapt  Street,  the 
Almonry,  and  St  GilcB**.  The  €%, 
tlw  soul  and  Ufenf  Ae  rast  mass— the 
heart  towards  whieii,  and  from  wiiich, 
as  In  the  human  body,  idl  other  por- 
tions grew  and  are  subsidiary— hi 
its  industry,  intelligenee,  firee  ^rit, 
and  tintiring  entei^^iie,  is  tiie  wort^ 
TCpresentauTe,  in  our  microeosni,  of 
Htde  England ;  wh9e  Seedand— 4iiaft 
IS,  seolehmen  >  are,  raniemass  and  out 
ef  it,  to  be  fonnd-^eTery  ^ere. 
-  oo  muen  vmt  geogi  apmeal  uisfittc*' 
tions— the  natural  boundaries  of  tiie 

^^siM  Kn.  uondon  ^  now  ftr  the  nanres 
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the  Tarious  races  of  men  who'  huddle 
iogeUier  in- the  world  of  London  pre- 
serve more  strictly  their  Idiosynccaeiea 
—their  national  peculiacitiee — their 
marked  expression  of  laccw  tone  of 
voice,  manners,  customs,  religion,  pre- 
jndiees,  passions,  and  aH  the  items 
Ifcat  together  msice  up  fiie  nsfional 
character,  flian  m  L/ondon.    xrotwitii- 
landing  iA ,  that  n^ht  leasomAlly  Iw 
presumed  to  the  eontrary,  of  ^e  cA* 
cacy  of  immense  attrition  and  perpetujii 
eonision  with  other  nafions  and  odier 
men  that  London  aflords,  in  ronnmng 
eff  the  ttsrd  an^eaof  nsBDonal  pecn^MoU 
liei,  it  no  happens,  uufiM  lunatelyfbr  tiie 
Aeory,  that  there  is  less  intercouree  be- 
tween the na^esof  different  nations  in 
London,  than  at  the  several  seaports 
of  the  respective  countiies.  There  fs, 
it  may  be,  intercourse ;  but  it  is  an  In* 
tereonrse  that  precludes  intlmacy->tfae 
intercourse  of  Ae  man  who  wants  to 
buy  cheap  with  the  man  who  wants  to 
sell  dear — *tis  an  intercourse  ofbuainess, 
notofeocialty.  Thus,  tlie  marked  cha- 
racteristics of  the  different  individuals 
of  the  great  human  family  who  mingle 
without  amalgamation,  like  fluids  of 
mfferent  specific  gravities,  in  the  Tast 
ocean  of  London,  remain,  from  afe  to 
age,  the  same.   The  -Hebrew  of  fievis 
Marks,  Honndsditch,  and  St  Mary 
Axe,  is  tiie  Hebrew  of  the  days  of  die 
Gofffessor.    The  dairymaid  who  car^ 
ries  the  milking.paxl  at  Islington  or 
Hackney,  is  as  much  an  ancient  Briton 
as  was  Llewellyn.     The  cannv  Scot 
has  lost  neitfaer  his  accent  nor  his  na- 
tionality ;  and  the  Irish  are  in  as  hone- 
less  a  condition  as  if  they  atifi  readed 
on  the  paternal  ^  sod. 
.    The  truth  is,  whether  as  negards  xn- 
dfvidualsor  masses  of  men,  the  world  of 
London  is  the  ven^  worst  woAd  in  &e 
universe  to  rub  off  nadonal  or  in(S[vi« 
dnal  peculiarities  of  thought  or  action : 
M«rr,  let  a  man  be  of  what  humour  he 
may,  he  wiH  meet  with  men  of  his  hu« 
mour;  let  a  man  be  of  what  eountiT 
he  may,  he  wHl  meet  with  men  of  hu 
country ;  and,  as  a  state  of  solitude  in 
crowds  is  a  state  of  torture,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  tlie  scditair  nun 
finds  sympathy  in  -die  8ode|^  of  otfier 
floHtary  men,  or  that  an  exned  people 
dings  fondly  to  the  eouutenance  sod 
support  of  mdividuids  who  feel  with 
Hiem  the  Rke  wants,  and  the  Hke  ne* 
eesdtSes. 

In  towns,  nraehmoTelnvi!li^eB,a 
man  eannot  tAsrd  to  be  solitary  j  he 
Sb  maik.ed,  and  stigmatized  as  an  ec- 
ceutiiCi  ndsanlhrope,  and  so  wtfli. 
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^here  are  a  Ihoiuaiid  stupid  atoriei 
afloat  respecting  him  i  he  was  croised 
in  loTe^  he  failed  in  trade»  or  he  killed 
a  man  in  a  dnel  all  agree  that  he  is 
no  better  than  he  should  he;  and  the 
town  becoming  yerj  soon  too  hot  to 
hold  hun>  he  eteapes  some  fine  mom- 
ing»  and  hides  his  soEtude  and  lumself 
in  the  great  world  of  London. 

Eceentrieitj  of  any  kind  is  ao^  can- 
not  be  tolerated  in  a  country  plaoe-* 
eccentric  old  women  were»  not  many 
halfHsenturies  ago«  burned  on  suspicion 
of  being  witches — that  is  to  aay,  eccen« 
tries.  In  London,  on  the  contrary, 
there  is  no  eccentneity  too  eccentric; 
no  aoEtary  not  indulged  with  solitude  ; 
and,  whether  a  man  chooses  to  stand 
on  his  head  or  his  heels,  so  that  he 
stands  out  of  the  way,  makes  not  the 
amallest  difl&rence  to  any  human  being 
aaye  himself. 

There  is  no  place  where  the  isola- 
tion of  indiyidual  man  is  move  com- 
plete than  in  London :  the  great  ma- 
chine of  societr  reTdlTes,like  the  tread 
wheel,  by  the  labours  of  indiYidoals 

^  Condemii'd  to  h«pe*s  ddiui?e  mlae,** 

irho,  while  (hey  wslk  **  their  weary 
sound,*^  know  cmly  that  th^  are  put- 
ting in  their  time,  but  remdn  in  ig- 
noiatxce  whether  Um  aiachine  picks 
osluim,  raises  water,  or  grinds  suc- 
cory ;  who  are  unoooscious,  in  a  word, 
of  the  grand  results  of  that  machine 
roToWing  bT  their  individuslly  power- 
less^ bat  united,  all-powerCul  ezer^on. 
In  London,  few  know  their  next  door 
neighbour;  and  still  less  do  they  re- 
fleet  how  much,  without  knowing  him, 
they  are  obUged  to  their  next  door 
neighbour.  Our  neighbours  in  the 
world  of  LohdoUj  do  the  thonsand 
little  offices  of  kindness  without  inteiw 
cfaan^g  a  word  with  us — ^put  money 
in  our  pockets  without  our  knowing 
kj  and  enhance  strangers  to  us  thoi^h 
ihey  he,  all  the  little  pleasures  of  a 
highly  ciyllized  society.  In  l^ondon 
every  individual  man  revolTes  in  two 
orbits :  first,  round  his  own  axis  in 
his  individual  sphere  of  acUon,  he  it 
Uttle  or  great;,  narrow  or  widely  ex- 
tended; he  revolvea  also  with  the 
iuge  Bsass  of  which  he  is  but  an  alOB^ 
but  which  is*  nevertheless,  carried 
onwards  in  its  eonrse  by  the  anited 
exertioB  of  aggregated  atoms  like  huBfr- 
aeit. 

Thoi^  although  society  la  London 
is  individually  cusoordant,  it  ftitmM  an 
onivemal  hannony ;  and  although  the 
interests  of  any  one  man  may  appear 
direetly  in  oi^Kwition  to  the  interesti 
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of  any  other  snan,  as  Mgards  the 
whi^  mass  they  are  really  the  sane. 
I  r^ard  the  crowds  of  human  faces 
who 

'« Come  Uke  skadowsy  m  deptrt**^ 

who  flit  by  me  in  the  streets  Mke  tha 
faces  of  a  dreamt  never  to  be  again 
seen*  as  my  very  good  £riends :  4hegr 
lower  the  price  of  the  necessariee  of 
life  for  me;  they  enahle  nse  to  hear  a 
verfT  excellent  concert  for  a  ahillingt 
which,  without  their  kud  assistanee* 
I  could  not  listen  to  under  a  hundred 
pounds,  if  at  any  price.  Their  coni- 
petition  with  one  another,  with  the 
tradesman  and  with  me,  enahles  every 
one  of  us  to  have  every  thing  cheaper 
and  better,  and,  what  is  of  equal  jo^ 
portance,  more  ready  to  our  hand, 
than  any  where  else;  and  thus,  withont 
being  under  particular  obligatiotta  to 
an  jr,  we  are  each  of  us  under  gensii 
obligations  to  aU. 
There  is  no  misappr^nsion  so 

feneral  among  provincials  than  that 
london  is  an  expensive  placet  the 
amazing  deamess  of  the  hotels,  of  the 
shops,  of  pictures,|ewellery,and  pJale; 
of  carriages,  honest  and  harness; 
of  house  rent,  and  house  e<pupage  ; 
in  short,  of  every  thing — is  toe  theme 
of  the  country  gentleman,  and  the 
country  gentlewoman,  when  Uiey  re- 
turn to  their  patrimonial  densesne  after 
spending  May,  June,  and  July— very 
expensive  months^  by  the  way— 4a  fur- 
nished lodgings ;  but  it  is  not  so.  The 
fact  is  decidedly  the  reverse.  Lon- 
don, so  far  fWnn  being  the  dctfest 
place,  i^  vanitjr  and  iSlj  apar^  the 
cheapest  place  in  the  known  world. 
This  I  am  prepared  to  prove  by  logic 
irrefwgable. 

Cheapness  is  not  to  be  considered 
alone  with  regard  to  prioe»  nor  to 
price  and  quality  together  j  but  in  ad- 
dition to  theses  or  rather  in  prefer- 
ence to  these,  the  possihilitjr  ii  get- 
ting every  thing  you  want,  in  what- 
ever quantity  yon  want  it,  haw  uid 
as  yon  want  It.  London,  proread- 
nently,  affords  yon  this  grand  ecitericsi 
of  chespness.  You  can  have  every 
article^  and  that  of  thebestqnalitv,  in 
any— the  lesst  q;nantity  ;  yon  can  have 
what  you  want^  and  exaetly  ip  the 
quantity  you  want  it.  In  provineial 
•  towns  the  reverse  of  this  is  olten— in 
places  of  less  Jamortancsb^^MMyt  Ihg 
fact.  If  yon  hve  hi  a  viUags^  and 
want,  for  example,  a  sirloin  of  beef 
for  your  Sunday^  dinner,  yon  And  that 
it  has  been  bespoken  by  the  Squira. 
You  enquke,  failing  this^  for  a  leg  off 
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mutton ;  but  the  last  baa  just  been 
sent  off  to  the  parsonage — the  rector 
being  very  fond  of  a  boiled  leg  of 
mutton,  with  caper  sauce,  on  Sundays. 
The  end  of  it  is,  you  are  fain  to  put 
up  with  a  shoulder — a  joint  you  detest 
— and  for  which,  after  all,  you  are 
compelled  to  pay  a  penny  a-pound 
more  than  you  could  have  it  for  in 
London.  In  the  country  it  is  the  same 
with  every  thing  else :  every  thing  is 
scarce  when  you  want  if,  dear  when 
you  want  it ;  and  if  you  very  urgently 
want  it,  you  are  certain  of  not  being 
able  to  procure  it  for  love  or  money. 
Within  pistol-shot  of  the  spot  where  I 
am  now  writing,  on  the  contrary,  every 
human  want  may  (for  money)  be  su- 
per-abundantly supplied.  There  is, 
almost  within  call,  a  bank,  a  post- 
office,  a  public  school,  all  sorts  of 
tradesmen,  a  physician,  an  undertaker, 
and  a  cemetery.  Vast  sums  of  money 
may,  it  is  true,  be  lud  out  in  town*, 
the  lust  of  the  eye  is  exposed  to  a 
thousand  temptations  which  press  hea- 
vily npon  the  pocket— but  expensive 
places  are  not  necessarily  dear.  The 
careless  rich  are  robbed  merc^ilessly  in 
London,  and  they  find  London  dear 
enough  ;  the  careless  poor  are  in  the 
like  predicament.  But  the  provident 
rich  and  the  provident  poor— the  man- 
ageing  rich  and  the  managing  poor- 
find,  I  repeat,  every  article  that  cus- 
tom has  made  necessary  to  man's  en- 
joyment, as  cheap,  if  not  cheaper,  in 
London,  than  in  any  place  in  the  ha- 
bitable globe.  It  is  the  affectation  of 
social  life,  the  necessities  of  fashion, 
the  requirements  of  vanity,  that  melt 
noble  fortunes  in  London— and  the 
temptations  that  weakness  of  judgment 
is  here  subjected  to;  thai  is  to  be 
charged,  not  against  the  places  but' 
against  the  man.  The  man  who  has 
lived  in  London  long  enough  to  sub- 
due this  lost  of  the  eye,  wonders  how 
little  he  wants  \  and  as  for  him  who 
cannot,  or  will  not,  subdue  it,  it  were 
better  for  his  heirs  that  he  were  bora 
blind.  Living  or  dead,  the  advantage 
of  London  is  in  being  equally  near 
what  the  great  Samuel  Johnson  de* 
lighted  to  call  a  man's  '*  humour." 

By  the  way,  I  am  happy  in  being 
able  to  quote  that  great  man  as  an  au- 
thority in  favour  of  the  vast  advan« 
tages,  physical  and  intellectual,  of  the 
London  world,  over  every  other  world 
in  either  hemisphere:  *'  Sir,*'  the  great 
man  used  to  say  to  his  shadow,  the 
immortal  Bozzy,  on  emerging  from 
the  quiet  solitude  of  Bolt  Court  into 
the  living  cataract  of  Fleet  Street^ 
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"talk  of  prospects,  sir! — ^thisis  the 
most  sublime  and  picturesque  combi- 
nation of  objects  within  the  periphery 
Of  our  terraqueous  ball  I**  Again,  on 
Boswell  beginning,  as  men  will  when 
they  get  in  their  cups,  or  become  dot- 
ing through  age,  '*  to  babble  of  green 
fields"  in  his  small-beer  way,  the  Ten- 
erable  sage  at  once  silenced  the  sha* 
dow  with,  "  Sir,  no  man  that  is  at  all 
intellectual  will  leave  London.  No> 
sir,  when  he  has  exhausted  London^ 
he  has  exhausted  life  ;  for  there  is  in 
London  all  that  life  can  afford.*' 

Again,  on  Bozzy  hinting  that  the 
fields  were  pretty  in  summer  time,  and 
that  the  country  might  be  tolerated 
for  a  day  or  so,  by  way  of  a  change — 
the  lexicographer  broke  in  with,  **  No,. 
sir,  there  is  nothing  a  man  has  to  do» 
that  cannot  be  done  better  in  town  ^ 
to  be  sure,  if  a  man  were  to  go  for  a 
year  to  study  a  science,  he  might 
choose  to  look  out  upon  a  green  field 
instead  of  npon  a  dead  wall ;  besides, 
if  a  man  walks  out  in  the  country,  he 
knows  when  he  shall  come  in  again  ; 
but  if  he  walks  ont  in  London  he  does 
not  know  when  he  shall  come  in  agam.*' 

How  infinitely  did  the  venerable 
sage  delight  in  the  ceaseless  hum  of 
men — the  hive  of  this  vast  metropolis 
was  the  first  place  in  the  world  to  that 
busy  bee— he  loved  to  swell  the  full 
tide  of  human  existence  that  rolls 
along  Fleet  Street  at  four  of  the  clocks 
and  to  turn  in  with  Bozzy  to  their 
customary  dinner  at  the  Mitre.  '*  Let 
us  dine,  sir,*'  observes  the  sage  to  the 
ever  attendant  Bozzy — ^''let  us  dine,, 
sir,  at  the  Mitre,  to  keep  up  the  old 
custom — ^the  custom  of  the  Manor-— 
the  custom  of  the  Mitre.*' 

Nor  is  it  at  all  to  be  wondered  at  that 
the  great  Samuel  Johnson  ever  fondly 
clung  to  the  vast  metropolis  as  to  his 
proper  sphere.  London  resembled  his 
own  mind,  vast  and  gigantic — full  of 
images  perpetually  recurring  in  unac- 
customed novelty,  and  ever  furnishing 
that  excitement  so  pleasurable,  and, 
indeed,  so  necessary  to  minds  whose 
aspirations  are  ever  for  the  lofty,  the 
noble,  and  the  new.  The  Doctor  illus- 
trated his  own  love  of  London  well,, 
when  he  said,  that  «•  A  man's  mind  grows 
narrow  in  a  narrow  place."  London 
alone  was  large  enough  for  Mm :  there 
alone  is  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  and* 
of  fame  without  limitable  bounds;^ 
there  alone  is  that  petty  vanity  of 
tritonizing  among  the  minnows  pKv 
perly  rebuked ;  there  alone  is  a  man^ 
sure  of  alw^nys  finding  his  superiors  in 
talent,  learnings  and  virtue ;  there  alone 
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he  is  suret  as  long  as  he  lives>  of  hav- 
ing something  to  hope  for^-something 
to  look  up  to— something  to  aim  at— 
something  that  gives  to  life  and  its 
pursuits  the  excitement  of  a  fox-chase  ; 
and,  if  it  cannot  enable  a  man  to  kill 
time,  at  least  assists  in  cheating  him 
of  his  weariness.  '<  If  you*  would 
know>"saysLacon,  *'aad  be  notknown, 
live  in  a  town ;  if  jou  would  be  known, 
and  not  know,  vegeiaie .'in  a  village.** 
Tiiere  is»  to  a  man  engaged  in  any  of 
the  multifarious  pursuits  of  London 
life,  no  time  for  vegetation ;  he  must 
be  alive,  and  aU  alive,  or  London  is 
no  world  for  him.  Those  unoccupied 
by  labour,  to  be  sure,  come  not  within 
this  category ;  for  lassitude  is,  in  town 
as  country,  the  concomitant  curse  of 
idleness ;  and  he  who  makes  every  day 
a  holiday,  can  know  little  of  the  luxury 
of  aday  of  rest» 

Excitement  is  the  food  of  noble 
minds,  and  it  is  in  London  that  that 
intellectual  provender  is  provided  most 
abundantly — hence  the  vast  aggrega- 
tion of  talent  of  every  kind,  from  the 
world  of  the  provinces  to  the  world  of 
London.  Hope,  too, clad  in  her  bright- 
est array,  encircled  by  a  halo  of  clouds, 
which  partially  concealing,  renders  her 
the  more  attractive,  draws  to  this  great 
world,  above  which  she  sits  enthroned, 
crowds  of  suitors,  allured  by  her  de- 
ceptive blandishments  to  become  as- 
pirants for  the  hand  of  fortune.  But 
the  goddess  is  a  rare  coquette — a  very 
Penelope — who  unravels  in  a  night  the 
web  of  that  good  fortune  she  has  been 
at  work  upon  for  many  a  day,  and 
leaves  the  humble  wooer  of  the  golden 
goddess  as  far  as  ever  from  his  end,  but 
as  hopeful  as  ever  of  his  means.  Hence, 
London  becomes  the  arena  of  that 
ceaseless  conflict,  stimulated  by  hope, 
for  the  possession  of  fortune,  which 
forms  the  business  of  men  :  every  day 
brings  a  new  accession  of  combatants 
eager  fur  the  fray,  and  every  day  sees 
the  wounded,  the  defeated,  and  the 
dispirited,  retire  from  the  field.  I  never 
jBee  a  coach  rattle  through  one  of  the 
avenues  to  town,  without  imagining  it 
freighted  with  buoyant  hopes  and  con- 
fident anticipations ;  nor  do  I  ever 
behold  a  waggon  wend  its  weary  way 
in  the  silence  of  night  out  of  the  skirts 
4>f  the  metropolis,  without  a  pang  for 
the  broken  orospects  and  shattered 
hopes  concealed  beneath  its  tattered 
canopy.  How  interesting  would  it  not 
be,  if  we  could  ascertain  how  many 
hope-deluded  souls  came  with  each  set- 
ting sun  to  London ;  and  how  many 
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broken  spirits,  on  the  contrary,  retire 
from  its  wearisome  precincts  with  the 
dawn  of  each  returning  day !  How 
pregnant  with  instruction,  to  the  mind 
seeking  after  wisdom,  are  the  very 
streets!  How  curious — recollecting  that^ 
in  fifty  years,  that  jostling  crowd  wiU, 
with  few  exceptions,  be  minded  with 
the  silent  dust — to  observe  the  eager* 
ness  with  which,  as  if  life  and  death 
depended  upon  a  moment,  thev  hurry 
hither  and  thither — scarce  takmg  time 
to  see  whether  they  can  with  safety 
pass  across  the  street,  nor  pausing  for 
an  instant,  though  a  fellow  creature  be 
in  the  last  agonies  of  death  I  How  full 
of  meaning  every  face — how  many 
romances  may  we  read  in  them— how 
many  <<  plays  in  five,  and  operas  in  three 
acts  *'  meet  us,  as  we  stroll  along  I  I 
know  not  how  it  is,  but  books  and  men 
are  so  jumbled  together  in  the  chambers 
of  my  brain,  that  even  now,  as  I  saun- 
ter idly  down  Ludgate  Hill,  I  seem  to 
encounter  a  living  library.  A  dapper 
spruce  octavo,  in  drab  cloth,  gilt,  but 
not  lettered,  runs  against  me  fuU  tilt* 
I  have  scarcely  escaped  him,  when  I  * 
am  pushed  into  the  kennel  by  a  dusty- 
faced  folio  of  divinity.  A  pair  of  ro- 
bust quartos,  handsomely  bound,  with 
half-a-dozen  chubby  duodecimos,  block 
me  up  at  the  comer;  half-starved 
pamphlets,  seedy  and  thin,  with  ragged 
covers,  flit  by  me  in  all  directions  ;  a 
comedy  in  five  acts,  rosy  and  plump, 
with  whom  every  thing  has  gone  well 
through  the  run  of  life,  swaggers 
smilingly  along  the  street;  close  be- 
hind, with  a  melancholy  pride  of  look, 
as  if  it  loathed  the  bustle  and  the  busi- 
ness it  has  no  part  In,  an  undoubted 
tracedy  slinks  silently  along;  while 
fashionable  novels,  in  all  the  approved 
styles  of  the  day,  bent  only  on  amuse* 
ment,  jpublish  themselves  and  their 
attractions  in  easy  negligence  from  one 
end  of  the  metropolis  to  the  other. 

Such  is  the  aspect  our  crowded  ave- 
nues present  to  abookworm ;  and  seeing 
them  thus,  he  reflects,  not  impertinent- 
ly, on  the  common  lotof  books  and  men. 
With  this,  our  preamble,  we  leave 
for  the  present  our  readers  to  meditate 
at  leisure  upon  the  broader  lights  and 
shadows  of  that  vast  world  of  London, 
of  whose  checkered  scenes  so  many 
partial  and  limited  views  have  been  of 
late  presented  to  the  public  view ;  but 
whose  contemplation  as  a  whole  has 
been  reserved  for  the  far-seeing  eye, 
and  whose  philosophic  analysis  will 
occupy  the  meditative  mind,  at  inter* 
Tals^  of  the  mighty  Maga« 
Si 
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FtBEUARTlfl  well  named  ftomf^ 
rh,  ferer  mentfi ;  nan  ia  a  valking 
monglbellOf  an  internal  Toleano,  eaked 
and  frosted  without.  It  is  a  vUe 
nonAf  Ensebfus;  and  to  ipend  it  in 
the  country  is  a  Tenr  odioos  praetlee 
to  one  who  neither  hnnts  nor  shoots. 
It  is  a  deteriorated  damp  No?ember» 
without  theprospeet  of  Christmas  Jol- 
lity and  social  meetings.  Tho  feast- 
ing is  oyer*  the  yisltings  are  oyer,  and 
you  are  left  to  a  blank  world,  with  a 
weakened  digestion.  It  b  a  turncoat 
month ;  or,  according  to  the  admitted 
blonder,  it  turns  its  back  upon  itself: 
!t  promises  one  thing,  and  performs 
another.  It  is  alternate  frost  and  rais, 
sunshine  and  damp ;  and  there  are  no 
Valentine's  days  for  us  old  fools  now, 
Ensebins.  If  you  are  in  the  country, 
^ou  had  bettor  riiut  yourself  up  bi  the 
*  house,  close  the  shutters,  light  your 
lamps,  and  stir  the  fire,  and  tie  as 
happy  as  a  February  ailment  will  let 
you ;  for  fever  there  is,  and  it  brings 
with  it  vexation  and  irritation ;  so  take 
"physic,  pridov^ky  yourself  up  in 
ordinary,  and  fit  yosndf  for  the  com- 
ing time-^the  prescat  has  no  enjoy* 
ment  Look  iniat  weather  you  haye 
to  walk  abroad  in :  the  earth  is  in  a 
partial  winding-sheet,  that  does  not 

Suite  hide  the  brown  decay— decay 
hat  more  and  more  appears  as  the 
chilling  thaw  melts  away  the  ill-con- 
cealing remnants ;  then  you  haye  a 
pretty  rest  for  the  soles  of  your  feet- 
cloddy,  clayey,  cloggy  ground ;  um- 
bery,  and  misty,  and  reeking.  Those 
beautiful  ornaments  of  nature— trees — 
are  like  gibbeted  skeletons,  creaking 
and  shakiog  to  the  moaning,  groaning, 
discontent^,  roaring  winds,  that  wouM 
driye.  In  their  yulgar  tyranny,  eyery 
thbg  oiTthe  face  of  the  country— men, 
women,  and  children — like  the  refuse 
and  unswept  leayes,  into  the  great 
resenroir  of  human  life,  the  city,  that 
they  may  rule  alone— '*  solitu^nem 
fadant.**  I  will  take  the  hint,  thought 
I,  and  be  oiT  to  the  city,  gay,  gor- 
geous in  comparison,  paved  and  light- 
ed. You  know  my  incapacity  for 
rural  affairs  and  employments :  what 
on  earth,  or  in  earth,  could  I  do  ?  It 
is  in  yain  the  almanac  bids  me  put 
melons  and  cucumbers  in  hotbeds :  1 
know  not  how,  and  care  not ;  for  is  it 
not  a  Tile  bccupation- for  intellectual 


man  to  busy  himself  about  a  thing  to 
be  eaten,  and  not  to  b^  aa  if  It  had 
■oyer  been  ;  to  identify  one*a-<elf  witk 
a  cabbage  ?  What  can  interest  you  or 
me,  Ensebins,  mstleized  in  this  odious 
February  f    Shall  we  go  and  look  at 
the  sheep?— melaneholy  thiogsv  like 
a    union-apothecaiy*s   patient,    that 
**  look  up  and  are  not  wA ;  *'  and  why 
should  we  ykit  them  ?    Is  there  jdea- 
sure  or  vrofit  in  It  ?     We  are  not  the 
•wee*  midwiyes:  and  as  for  lambs^  it 
is  all  yery  well  for  pastoral  poets  to 
bleat  and  baa  about  them,  and  attempt 
to  frisk  it  in  rhyme,  and,  pnttiqg  a 
good  face  on  it,  call  them  endeariqgly 
lambkins  ;.but  to  us  who,  at  least  io 
February,  not  oven  ^Mndignation" 
can  make  to  write  yerses,  a  jwmg 
lamb  is  the  most  forlorn,  piteous  of 
sights*    Pfty  for  them  expends  its 
whole  stock  in  the  contemplation  of 
their  wretchedness)  I  look  till  I  iiave 
no  merciful  feeling  for  poor  humaidty, 
that  can  blow  its  lingers*  ends,  and 
keep  warm.    I  would   transfer  all 
^  clothing  for  the  poor**  to  the  dumb 
animals ;  and  yet  not  dumb,  for  these 
little  creatures  tell  touchingly  of  their 
pains  and  aches,  ere  they  are  a  day 
old  in  this  troublesome  world.     Our 
poor  yillage  half-idiot  boy,  used  to 
catch  the  lambs,  and  take  off  hia  own 
Jacket  and  fasten  it  round  them ;  yon 
will  like  the  kind  fool  better  than  cold 
wise  man.    Then  the  leyerets  your 
poets  write  of,  how  unlike  the  poor 
scared  creatures  that  cross  your  path! 
The  *'  hare  and  many  friends**  indeed ! 
I  neyer  tell  if  I  see  one,  and  wbh  the 
roysterinff  riders  and  their  felonious 
hounds,  foul-mouthed,  at  a  distance 
kind ;  but  when  a  country  greedlDeas 
comes  on,  then   I  wish  her  in  my 
larder.  Oh  this  country  in  February  1 
even  the  fox  is  not  your  worst  neigh- 
bour; for  if  he  thins  your  poultry  he 
spares  your  hedges.    To  stay,  is  to 
ruminate  upon  disease,  and  die  of  ill- 
humour,    rarewell,  for  a  season,  to 
all  country  affairs ;  rates  settled,  and 
forgotten  summonses,  meetings  ma^ 
terial  and  parochial,  I  know  you  not 
again  during  this  fever  month  ;  I  am 
off  to  hide  my  head  in  the  mat  hive, 
—that  patent  hive,  where  tiiere  is  no 
turning  out  the  drones  like  me.  With 
these  reflections,  meditations,  solilo- 
quies, I  put  my  resolution  to  the  test; 
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Md  now,  my  dear  MenA,  I  write  lo  prirate 
7011,  having  experienced^  during  a 
Week  or  tfro>  thd  pleasures  of  a  town 
ftojonniy  from  which  I  had  anticipated 
410  much  satisfaction.  Six  times  havn 
I  seated  mjrtelP^  ready  to  dip  my  pett 
tn  the  ink,  and  as  many  times  have  1 
been  interrupted  $  frivolous  triHors, 
irexatlous  applications,  unheard-of 
4l!Btfesses|  have  pottfed  in  upon  me» 
^U  t  have  neither  heart  nor  patience. 
fThritie  have  I  been  called  away  ere 
f  could  have  written  thns  far;  and 
now,  for  quiet  s&ke^  when  the  house 
suppose  me  out^  have  I  retired  to  ny 
toom  to  indite  my  letter.  I  cannot 
iKMst  of  the  prospect :  it  Is  a  miizling, 
'drisslfng  day }  t  look  down  upon  what 
tbey  call  a  garden— the  smallest  con* 
•ceitable  space  that  can  be  compre* 
tended  under  that  name*  between  feuf 
oralis  I  and  such  walls,  ronghi  sooty, 
4amp ;  the  green  about  them  not 
whofeeomOy  and  even  this  space  is  cIn 
«nmscribed  of  its  fair  proportion  by 
4>nt^buiiding89  so  that  the  eye  runs 
Jklong  a  range  of  pantile  rooft,  aU 
■ombrei  relieved  only  here  and  there 
by  patches  of  nnmelted  snow.  I  gen« 
4!rauy  keep  the  blind  do^n»  that  by 


^ay  I  might  not  see  the  scene ;  but  at 
Bight  the  eats  are  all  repeating  thelf 
'^aientineSf  for  this  Is  their  month  too] 
^nd  so,  having  once  teen,  sounds^  as  I 
lie  awake^  call  up  too  faithful  imagi*> 
ttationi  and  this  city  prospect  is  liefore 
ane.  Places  more  peculiarly  located 
for  this  happy  view  are  commonly 
Itnown  as  ^  Prospect  Place/'  or  «<  Belle 
'  Vne.**  Perhaps,  after  all,  hedgerows 
■Are  nearly  as  good.  Country  solitude 
is  sometimes  awfnli  but  the  Intermp. 
tions  here  are  distracting  •  I'have  put 
^owtt  the  exact  number  for  several 
days;andas  I  reside  in  a  bouse  not  hav- 
ing a  fatfge  establishment,  the  servicei 
tequlred,  or  rather  demanded  of  the 
poor  servants,  to  answer  calls  at  the 
«oor,  are  most  fatiguing,  and  very  wor- 
rying to  apoornervousTn  valid,  as  I  fear 
too  many  are  in  this  fever  February. 
I  have  supposed  myself  therefore, 
-comtnencTng  a  residence ;  and  have 
Just  sent  off  the  following  to  the  editor 
of  }he  provincial  paper.  It  Is  to  be 
iioped  the  proposed  scheme  will  be 
.Adopted.    Some  credit  is  due  for  it. 

To  Ihe  Editor  (/■>    ■   ■. 

Sni,— Whoever,  by  his  invention, 
-eum  add  to  the  peace  and  comfort  of 
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families  in  thtt  obtruding 
World»  and  particularly  in  this  ynur 
bustling  eity,  wilt  confer  a  benefit 
npon  socie^,  which  society  seem  very 
uawilling  lo  beetoir  upon  himi  By  a 
simple  inversion  of  a  practice  among 
men  of  bnsinessf  who  nave  ehambers 
on  vATlotts  floorsi  and  with  but  one 
entrance,  I  hope  to  add  to  the  eora- 
fbrt  of  my  own  invalid  life,  and  return 
lo  the  public  good  for  evil. 

Having  bMn  eompelled»  on  the 
•eore  of  healtbi  lo  quit  the  calm  re* 
treat  of  a  eountrv  fife,  (here  I  am  a 
little  ashamed  of  liie  hypocrisy^  but  it 
is  nothlngi  after  all|  in  writing  to  the 
editor  of  a  aewspipei^}  ^  rare  ex^ 
trnetas  In  iirbem/'  as  the  Latin  poet 
has  III  I  selected  your  opnlent  and  de- 
Ughtfbl  city,  wbteh  seieaee»  art,  and 
literature— the  Three  City  Graces-^ 
continually  adorn,  (a  most  becoming 
paragraph — ^humbug  style.)  There  is 
a  grievance  to  be  reetifled,  Mr  Editor. 
My  means  do  not  aflMl  a  large  esta* 
blishment ;  no  tmeemmon  case,  sir, 
with  many  of  your  most  respectable 
citizens,  who,  like  me,  require  the 
whole  of  the  services  (observe  the 
plural)  for  wfaieh  they  pay.  Scarcely 
bad  I  shut  myself  into  ttiy  bouse,  when 
I  foand  my  own  importance,  or  other 
people's  impertinences:  I  was  liter- 
ally knocked  out  of  it  every  half  hour 
the  first  week,  till  1  determined  to 
dispense  with  a  knocker  altogether. 
Still  there  was  a  beli_at  which,  and 
at  me,  and  my  purse,  there  continued 
a  perpetnal  pull.  One  would  Imagine 
I  had  put  np  an  invitation—'*  please 
to  ring  Ihe  bell.**  Six  destitute  fami- 
lies, in  one  day,  to  be  provided  for  at 
a  eall,  all  sending  In  well  penned 
eases  and  petitions,  (the  happy  re* 
suits  of  universal  education  |)  four  per- 
sons leavmg  <*  religious  tracts,  to 
oall  again,  making  eighl  serious  calls  1 
seven  persons  to  sell  things  that  no 
hnman  beiuff  can  went ; .  four  persona 
to  enquire  if  one  Mr  Johnson  lodged 
there ;  five  secretaries  of  various  so^ 
eleties,  for  the  halt,  the  blind,  the 
^eaf,  the  dumb,  for  the  lying-in  and 
the  lying*out  poor,  and  all  for  the 
oharitable  laying  out  of  my  monies. 
I  was  literally  obliged  myself  t6 
take  refuge  in  the  streets.  There, 
raminating  upon  these  great  little 
troubles—. 
**  Ify  wound  BO  great,  because  It  is  *io 

small,-  • 
I  noticed  the  names  of  persons  on  the 
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sides  of  door  entrances,  showing^  who 
had  oflSces  on  the  several  floors ;  and 
sometimes  hj  a  painted  hand,  some- 
times hj  written  directions^  as  to  the 
left  or  the  right*  soliciting  caiU.  Now, 
thought  If  why  may  not  such  means 
of  adyertisement  he  used  to  shut  out* 
as  well  as  to  call  in  ?  And  as  a  friend's 
catalogue  of  his  lihrary  was   once 

headed '^  A  list  of  books  I  have  not 

got/*  so  might  we  advertise  the  society 
of  persons  we  do  not  want.  I  there- 
fore determined  upon  the  following 
announcement  over  my  door—"  La- 
dies and  gentlemen,**  (for  there  are 
now-a*days  no  others,  Mr  Editor,) 
«« I  cannot  afford  to  keep  a  servant 
to  open  the  door  for  idlers  or  imperti- 
nents ;  I  have  therefore  caused  the  fol* 
lowing  bells  to  be  put  up  and  labelled 
as  under;— 

Batcher's  bell. 
Baker's  bell. 
Taxman's  bell. 
^      Postman's  belU    • 
*■    •  Grocer's  belU 

Milk  bell. 
Doctor's  belU 

I  cannot  by  any  possibility  want  the 
services  of  any  other ;  my  •  friends* 
have  private  keys— the  rest  are  beg- 
ged to  pass  on.** 

My  master  of  the  house  was  de- 
lighted with  the  scheme,  adopted  it, 
and  hastened  with  it  to  the  editor  of 
the  journal.  It  never  appeared— 
would  you  believe  it,  Eusebius,  I 
had  omitted  the  newsman's  belli! 
I  begin  to  think  the  country  is  not 
amiss  for  meditation.  The  noises  in 
the  streets  are  here  intolerable.  Well 
might  the  Roman  satirist  say  in  deri- 
sion of  the  impossibility  of  composing 
amid  the  din. 

«  I  nunc  et  tecuvi  versos  medltare  cano- 
roi." 

Compose,  indeed !  Ton  are  not  allowed 
to  think ;  but  how  you  can  escape  from 
carts  and  carriages.  A  hign  wind 
sweeping  through  the  woods  is  melan- 
choly enough,  but  the  trees  bend,  or, 
if  blown  down  now  and  then,  are  out 
of  reach :  but  here  it  is  really  frightful 
to  know  that  the  winds  are  playing  at 
nine-pins  among  the  chimney-pots — a 
tile  may  kiU  you — to  say  nothing  of 
tottering  walls.  You  remember  Juvq- 
nal,  and  are  not  quite  satisfied.  But 
the  noise  of  the  streets— the  shuffling. 
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the  hustling  I  Does  not  polite  come 
from  ^•ktt — a  city  ?  Does  it  not  im- 
ply manners,  poUty,  government  ? 
But  here  there  are  the  worst  of  all 
manners — ^it  never  struck  me  so  for- 
cibly. The  father  of  a  celebrated 
authoress,  a  man  of  singular  inventivft 
faculties,  of  shrewd  observation,  and 
shrewd  sayings,  used  to  observe  that 
a  man  who  smoked  tobacco  took  up 
more  room  in  the  atmosphere  than  he 
had  a  right  to.  Thus  license  infringes 
upon  liberty.  "  Those  who  lams  man- 
ners pays  twopence  more,'*  was  the  ad- 
vertisement on  the  board  of  a  village 
schoolmistress.  Would  that  all  the 
race  of  Titmice  would  pay  twopence 
more,  and  those  very  young  gentler 
men  who  sit  upon  the  tops  of  coaches, 
and  are  particularly  partial  to  the  box 
seat,  that,  with  the  wind  in  their  faoes» 
and  cigars  in  thmr  mouths,  they  may 

smoke  the  passengers Butthat  isnot 

the  practice  I  now  mean  to  animadvert 
upon.  When  I  quoted  the  observation 
about  a  man*s  taking  up  more  room  in 
the  atmosphere  than  he  has  a  right  to, 
that  is  the  petty  tyranny  of  cox- 
combry and  vnlgari^ — ^but  it  is  not 
half  so  bad  as  the  offences  committed 
in  this  citv  against  one's  ears.  To  be 
compelled,  nolens  votens,  to  swallow 
another  man*s  smoke,  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared, for  odiousness,  to  the  hearing, 
upon  compulsion,  the  dissonance  of 
voices.  There  should  be  a  limit  to 
offences  of  this  kind ;  for  it  ought  to  be 
considered  a  personal  attack  to  take 
possession  of  the  whole  and  sole  room 
of  your  ear.  Socrates  speaks  of  the 
wonderful  construction  of  that  instru- 
ment ;  that  it  is  capable  of  receiving  all 
soundis,  and  being  never  full.  Well, 
that  may  have  bean  the  case  in  polite 
Athens— but  ears  must  be  very  nearly 
full  in  this  place ;  and,  if  incapable  of 
being  full,  it  is  a  positive  aggravation 
of  the  evil,  for  it  removes  dl  possibi- 
lity of  limit  to  the  annoyance.  People, 
as  they  get  old,  say  the  newspapers 
are  not  so  well  printed  as  they  used  to 
be,  hardly  being  brought  to  belieye 
the  defect  is  in  their  eyes ;  so  am  I 
half  inclined  to  say,  that,  though  I 
have  known  this  venerable  city  from 
childhood — and  it  was  always  iamotis^ 
for  its  street  noises — ^the  evil  b  woa* 
derfully  increased :  I  suppose  I  must 
admit  that  the  fiiult  is  in  weakened 
nervesl  Were  I  to  remain  here  long,, 
your  respectable  friend,  Eusebius^ 
would  be  mobbed  and  hooted  by  th^ 
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Imjs  in  the  streets;  for  I  cannot  help 
setting  myself  up  ceMor,  if  not  casti' 
gaior  morum.  Many  times  a  day  do 
I  stop  them,  reprove  them,  threaten 
them  T?ith  policemen,  sometimes  try 
irony,  take  off  my  hat  to  them,  and 
thank  them  for  the  tunes  they  whistle ; 
and,  if  I  hear  an  ass  bray,  ask  them  if 
they  do  not  hear  a  brother  call.  The 
<)ther  day,  Sunday  too,  close  before 
my  window  was  a  whole  troop  of 
boisterous,  roystering,  loitering  boys, 
disturbing  the  whole  neighbourhood .  I 
'went  out  and  endeavoured  to  put  down 
the  disturbance,  when  one  fellow  put  his 
arms  a-kimbo  with  hb  back  to  the  wall, 
and  set  up  his  pipes  at  their  full  com- 
pass, roaring  out  audaciously  some  song 
about  *'  Free-bom  Britons.**  It  is 
now  here  the  practice  for  all  boys,  of 
all  ages,  whether  on  errands  or  rov- 
ing at  large  for  their  own  rude  plea- ' 
aure,  to  make  the  city  resound  with 
cat-calls,  shoutinff',  roaring,  whoop- 
ing, whistling  with  the  fingers  in  the 
mouth,  hallooing,  hurraing,  scream- 
ing«  groaning,  and  noises  for  whose 
invention  and  growth  language  has 
not  yet  found  words.  And  this  is  not 
only  done  for  individual  pleasure,  but 
they  have  communication  wi^  each 
other  from  district  to  district — so  that 
you  vrill  see  a  boy  stand  in  the  very 
cientre  of  the  city's  grave  business,  put 
his  two  fingers  into  his  mouth,  and 
send  forth  between  a  whistle  and  a 
shriek,  imitative  of  the  steam-engine ; 
and  this  will  be  answered  bv  others 
from  the  quays,  the  squares,  the  great 
streets,  and  the  lanes,  and  repeated 
continually,  so  as  to  allow  throughout 
the  day  no  cessation.  Then,  to  make 
up  for  their  idleness,  with  trays  on 
their  shoulders,  or  other  burdens,  they 
Tun  and  push  by  you,  unrestrained  by 
any  the  slightest  sense  of  decency,  or 
respect  for  what,  in  former  days,  were 
called  **  their  betters  ;'*  but  now  there 
are  no  '« betters,**  and  that  is  the  rude 
fashion  of  the  times.  No  '*  betters,** 
consequently  too  many  are  the  worse. 
Now,  what  sort  of  men  will  grow  out 
of  these  insolent  swaggering  boys  ?  If 
it  is  not  to  be  mend^,  and  must  be 
endured,  let  me  recommend  an  im- 
provement in  the  city  armsl— i^n  addi- 
tion emblematic  of  those  who  inflict, 
as  well  as  those  who  bear  the  nuisance. 
Let  the  city  be  represented  by  an  ass, 
delighting  to  bray  monstrously,  with 
large  ears  to  hear,  and  lifted  with 
most  asinine  patience.    I  begin  to 
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think  the  ploughman*8  whistle  in  a 
large  field,  to  which  the  crows  seem 
to  listen  and  the  boughs  in  the  hedffe* 
rows  to  bend,  is  rather  better  than  thia 
city  noise.  And  perhaps,  after  all,  it  , 
is  nearly  as  well  to  be  widLened  up  of 
a  mommg  by  the  blackbird's  various 
and  sportive  notes,  which,  in  this 
month  of  February,  are  the  preluding 
and  practising  for  the  summer,  as  with 
the  city  cries  of  old  clothes  and  vend- 
ers of  unuttered  and  unutterable  things* 
You  remember  my  old  friend  SjU 
vanus  Summerland>  the  octogenarian, 
now  nearly  quite  blind?  I  was  not 
long  ere  I  found  him  out,  and  thought 
to  have  his  sympathy  for  these  little 
vexations.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  The 
ever-cheerful  octogenarian  only  laugh- 
ed at  me.  It  is  delightful  to  see  him  ; 
and  vet,  were  I  like  him,  keeping  my 
bed  m  the  gout,  with  twinges  of  posi- 
tive pain,  and  too  blind  to  read,  what 
a  querulous  discontented  being  should 
I  be  in  my  present  humour  1  This  did 
occur  to  me,  and  I  felt  better.  I  know 
no  such  another  hap(>y  man.  He  will 
not  know  care.  Why  ?  He  has  a  thank* 
fol  heart,  not  an  insensitive  one.  He 
is  conscious  that  ha  eiyoys  blessings, 
and  would  think  it  a  sin  not  to  enjoy. 
His  active  imagination  can  go  back  to 

{Measures,  and  enjo^  them  over  again,  or 
ook  forward  yet  with  hope.  Heseema 
to  think  nothuDgpast ;  whatever  sense 
or  taste  of  things  he  ever  had,  he  thinks 
he  has  still,  and  cheats  himself.  If  it 
be  a  cheat,  into  a  belief  that  he  sees, 
though  he  is  blind.  A  remarkable 
instance  of  this  I  witnessed  some  time 
ago.  He  was  then  up  andwalkiqg 
about  his  room,  feeling  hu  way.  We 
talked,  among  other  things,  of  photo- 
genic drawing.  He  explained,  with 
pfreat  vivacity,  the  process ;  and,  feel- 
ing about  him,  put  his  hand  upon  a 
box,  a  new  sort  of  camera  for  the  pur- 
pose, which  he  said  he  had  invented, 
and  came  across  the  room  to  me,  feel-^ 
ing  the  instrument,  and  putting  hia 
fingers  on  the  several  notches,  the  use 
of  which  he  explained.  "  Here»**8aid 
he,  **  I  go  out  to  nature ;  slide  off  thia 
cover,  put  my  paper  in :  whenever  I 
get  a  view  that  I  like,  shut  my  box, 
so :  set  the  sun  to  work,  and  bring 
home  my  view — never  was  any  thing 
80  complete.'*  Who  would  believe  the 
man  was  blind?  So  it  is ;  it  is  happi- 
ness when  he  forgets  that  he  is  bhnd ; 
and  when  he  knows  it,  he  extracts 
good  out  of  it.    That  is  hard  to  do  ; 
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ImtliedldatihIfTislt. 
be  was  sittiny  up  In  his  bc4{  and  be 
remlnifed  me  of  a  picture  1  bad  seen 
of  the  Patriarch  eoBftrring  his  bless* 
Ingm  Hewasspeakipgofueteaoiiinf 
of  the  blfaidp-for  wbfeb  be  bad  beta 
the  first  te  fbms  a  soelety  aad  edlect 
sDbscriptioBs— and  bew  ^iilekW  tbej 
learned  te  read  the  embossed  enarae- 
ters.    ^  IV>sitlvely/  said  be»  «« thej 
hare  an  advantsfe  over  these  that  see  } 
they  doB*t  distln^irn^b  year  duU,  me« 
lanoboW«looking  di^s  suob  as  yen 
oomplau  of:  aad  theOy  wbea.  as  I 
have  been,  they  are  ke]>t  awake  with 
pain  from  any  little  aibiieit»  (b^w 
light  he  made  of  bis  i)  they  have  aol 
the  trouble  to  get  a  l%bt,  aad  kaa 
nneomfortably  at  a  taUe*  b«l  merely 
to  streteh  enl  tb^r  bands,  take  the 
book  I  and  baven^  tbev  it  seen  at 
their  fingers*  ends  f  To  be  sore*  they 
haven't  a  large  library  yet  i  bul  Ihey 
have  the  best  of  tim  best  beek>  asid 
one  that  will  make  ^em  happy  toe»** 
Then  he  rallied  me  upen  my  earn* 
plahiing  of  Febrnaiy*  and  noises  in 
the  streets,  and  fbomh  vesatiens**^ 
«« lt*s  all  b  your  own  bead***  said 
bet  Myeu  remind  me  of  agr  old 
nervous  friend,  whom  we  used  la  call 
the  rteb  bachelor.    1  called  upon  him 
<»ie  day,  in  one  ef  the  ouicl  streets 
out  of  the  9tran4  te   get  lid   oT 
noises,  se  be  said.    H«  was  hi  sad  liw 
rltatioB.    <  Herev^  said  ba^  *  they  §oU 
low  me^  grindkg  oigana  eeme  oa 
purpose— do  veu  hear  thai  ballad^* 
shiger  ?  there  is  a  eenspimey  to  aa-t 
noy  nie~.tfae  tailor  sent  me  heme  Ibia 
widsteoat,  look  at  it^Jook  at  U ;  bow 
it  has  a  bad  ih  berf,  and  is  tight 
there,'  and  getting  red  hi  the  free 
stamped  ubob  the  groand^  tried  to 
twbl  bb  eolbup  e«|  ef  it  t  and  wiA  a 
iroiee  that  showed  be  could  bear  it  m 
longer,  erted«*«  d— n  the  waistoeat  1^ 
Now,  if  you  den'l  take  eare^  yoa*ll 
b#  as  bad  as  the  rich  baebetor;  and 
Idare  say  you  too  are  getting  rich  j 
so  band  me  some  money  for  the  poor 
blind,  and  y  ou'U  be  better,  Bght^r,  you 
know^  Uffbten  the  ship,  and  shell 
ndiseasy.^ 

I  lave  my  dear  oM  friend  Ense^ 
blus,  and  iu  bim  I  honour  human  na« 
ture.  Let  me  take  a  lessen  from  bin 
—happiness  ie  not  local. 


'<QBodpetUblecst^ 
M  VbiMi,  vdnm  si  te 
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Asltoldyou.     I  remfmber  a poor^yat  poor  bewaa 
not^lUoui,  molaiiohQiy,  Geiman  mi* 
ulature   painter,  who  losing   some 
laoney  be  had  lent  to  a  friend,  and 
meeting  with  some  other  vexatious  and 
oroises»  bore  bis  melancholy  about 
with  him  wherever  he  went  %  and  it 
being  war  time,  and  he  could  uol  re«> 
turu  to  bis  own  country,  be  deter»iu« 
cd,  at  all  event*,  to  leave  thia,  and  ga 
where  ht  could  i  ao  thus  he  adifapessed 
a  friend,  who  en^vfdi  as  be  met  himt. 
the  cause  of  hia  diumgr.    «"  Ah  i  n^ 
frieud,  I  have  loet  my  mQuis..my 
temper  is  asurM^  and  I  am  goinc  t» 
Skf€€hth^    I  will  UQt  go  to  Swedeu^ 
hut  to  my  good  old  ooCo^uailau 
Summerland»  vbo  will  teach  me  wlmt 
is  r%ht  aud  good«  and  sweeteu  tb* 
temper  whenoYer  acerbiiiea  are  eon* 
ing  over  it    Such  meu  aa  bo  are  tW 
true «« Socialists.**  By«tho«hye>  Euae. 
bins,  th««  SoQia)isU*^baTebeeBer«al« 
ing  hero  the  most  uvsedal  distnrbau*^ 
cos,    Pid  you  ever  read  ai|y  of  their 
iuanitiea  ?  or*  add  oneletter  morcb  and 
makeittbtiriusaniliea?  The  old  sin. 
ner>  Oweut  lor  aum^ersai  philantbro^ 
pisti  Tas  piet^  ooustderaMy  in  tbo 
gall  Qf  Uttemess,    He  msl  with  hia 
match  in  Brindlc^  i  not  a  nmtoh  in  bit* 
teraes««  but  in  argument«Hmd  what 
oanbeworse?    For  a mau  to  be  do-^ 
feated  before  hundreds,  ia  not  to  bo 
oonviuced  i  but  do  mark  the  siuiular 
lacensisteuoy  of  creed  and  prance*. 
The  cant»  the  very  croam  of  iMr 
oreedft  the  vory  dogma  umo  whisk 
their  mighty  scheme  of  living  togo% 
tber  higgledy  «piggledy»is»  that  man  ia 
aosoature  or  circumatauoeib  and  not 
rf^ponsible  for  his  actions,  and  that 
to  punish  him  for  ai^  thing  he  deea» 
ia  useless  omeUar.  gratuitoua  Colty^ 
Yet  Mr  Oweu  rsflwas  lo  diacnsa  wioi 
Mr  Brindleyk  because  Im  snppoom 
hii  ohavaotar  not  (ood.    Wel^  that 
slander  got  rid  o(  Mr  Ovaa  la  eo«K 
pdlsd  to  eat  bis  wordai  wbtfeao 
their  veiy  philosopl^o^et  us  not  ds« 
fame  the  word  **  religion''^upBeta  tbo 
very  idea  of  ebaraeter  if  there  bouio 
responsihiUty,  and  man  cannot  bnl  d% 
what  he  does ;  and  the  philauthnfiod 
crew  set  about  to  knock  down,  maivi^ 
and  perhaps  murder,  their  antsgouisfc 
of  words  ouly«    Tben„  when  on.  quo 
occasion  that  the  peofdc^  ''^"^■^Hrnrg 
all  they  hold  siM»ed»  and  all  Ac^bM 
moraljt  insulted*  api4y  theur  bat  to  thai, 
doors,  and  tear  up  a  few  ^^^r^^m^ 
the  SocialisU  drag:  the  creaturea  o£' 
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circpmitoTMWn  -*^  who»  according  to 
tb«ir  showing*  must  be  guiltless  of  all, 
erime»  and  cannot  bat  do  what  they 
do  -before  the  magistimtes»  and  are 
gniity  of  the  <*  ntelfiM  cxoelty*  and 
gratutona  foUj  "  of  wishing  to  punish 
the  rioters*  A  mighty  fuM  ia  mado 
about  brssking  a  few  b^garly  ben- 
ches :  but  to  make  puhUe  prodama* 
tion,  that  all  who  like  may  break  God's 
laws'— to  propagate  tenets  that  go  di« 
rectl^  into  the  poor  man's  honse»  and 
tnrnit  topsy-tnnry— banish  at  once  from 
it  moral  obligations^  filial  obUgationa 
m  tear  l»  pieces  bonds  of  conjugal  fide- 
lity* and  prodaim  unrestrained  license 
— all  which  a  poor  man  who  Ioycs  his 
home  as  it  i^y  hean*  and  thinks  it  will 
Terily  come  to  piss*  and  that  he  shall 
stand  have  m  the  stcesl%  bieken* 
rained*  hwekss*  emshed  aa  te  eveiy 

the  only  peaee  on  eaitb— to  do  all 
this*  and  to  eemplsin  that  the  poor 
]aa%  in  hie  buna  of  honest  indignaalQnb 
and  with  a  new  fee  preient  this  des^ 
lation  ooamg  npea  him  and  y^  beeake 
a  few  benehes*  and  pnlla  dewn  the 
platfoina  of  Saten'a  wQrs^pb  k  te 
eaeetlnrthet  wickedness^  and  stess* 
their  ineensiBtaDcgr  with  the  Tciy  meik 
of  iwdnesfc  la  their  philMtbieM 
only  to  their  evfteon¥eru?  I  think 
it  ia  Fiiar  Mitt  In  Rabelais^  whesiV«» 
"  if  yee  see  a  me»  diewning,  yois 
nunt  eoB(fert  him  before  you  hoM  eoi 
aiepetoserehim;  and  unlets  heanT 
swer  et  all  poinle  of  the  tmededriae, 
draw  bank  the  rope  he  is  eatehiag  at." 
Sk»  the  *«ereatnre  of  eifcomslances ** 
meat  first  deny  God  and  morality  he- 
fore  heis  eetiiedte  the  eo»fespo»> 
sibi%  sclmane  of  these  idfoH^  A 
geDtlemaa  m  bHinese  teld  me  that  he 
esoployed  nmaA  whawaa  a  SoeiaKst; 
that  the  moifaemef  muiy  appreirtieea*. 
and.  youths  Hkewise  in  ksa  empley* 
cime  te  hue  to  pelilieA  him  te  dismiss 
the  mam*  for  thmr  ehiUran  bienght 
bflsae  at  irightmastdelealdybnoliomi^ 
^idtk  mmdi  pefaia  <ssuinated  hgr  th^ 
ifwit  Se  yott  see  theeidl  deee  enter 
the  peer  mae'a  house*  ani  tain  his 
'  it.  In  former  dsys^ 
>i  Mved  »  tWa  same  city,  I  de 

e#  the  tiBW^y  of  the  scenery  hcianlii 
ftl  aeeneryw  Mmy  a  one  will  ssgp  wkhi 

ly;  wealdfcyeiillunktkefueeelydcigne 
tftshiMUMalkfotl«a2  Does  henea 
daightml^andslmd^  sodcolouc^ 


in  masses*  and  that  confused  order, 
showing  in  picturesque  panorama  the 
muldtudinary  and  moltifarioua  busi- 
ness* pencilling  all  so  sharply?  If  yoi£ 
doubt  it*  just  get  a  sight  of  some  of 
his  pictures  in  daguerrotype*  and  you 
will  CYcr  aiker  tliat  be  looking  out  for 
scenes  that  you  did  not  feel  existed* 
until  you  had  known  what  that  great 
artist*  the  sun*  has  made  of  them. 
Tlien*  how  gratifying  is  it  to  see  the 
splendour  of  the  soopsi  Coming  from 
the  dull  sombre  fields,  I  seemed  to  be 
as  Aladdin  after  he  had  descended  the 
steps*  and  saw  on  each  side  of  bim  the 
fhut  of  precious  stones.  The  display 
is  most  splendid  in  eyery  dircetion*. 
and* that  nothing  may  be  lost*  the  plate- 

flasa  windows  are  nearly  universaL 
[ot  to  want  many  things  is*  they  say*, 
a  liappiness;  this  may  be  doubted, 
but  the  phiIosoi»her  who  says  so^  wiU 
allow  of  admiring  many  things — so* 
while  with  the  philosopher  I  gaze  and 
say*  "  How  many  things  there  are  in 
the  world  that  I  do  not  wanti'*  1  have 
as  much  use  as  ATaddin  had  at  first  of 
his  jewellery  fruit. 

''Minturqae  DOYSBihiiidef,  etnoii  tva  poma.^ 
Now*  in  the  country*  at  this  season* 
there  are  no  fruks  but  rotten  apples ;. . 
and  you  huTe  bnl  to  neciiafe  upon 
sheep — as  siOy  youndf  for  speculat- 
ing upon  them— but  here  you  hsTo 
mankind.  It  ii  a  treat  to  go  nrto  the 
shops  to  wonder  at  the  shepoeratic 
looks  of  the  people.  They  sppeer  a 
distfaMtrace*  You  cannot  belieee  you 
CTcr  saw  one  of  them  wslhiag— thaa 
they  ever  perambnhite  the  stiesls. 
There  ia  an  euTiabk  eemfertahlenesa . 
in  thmi  Teiy  buay^  oeeupatieae ;  they 
are  alwaya  lecaiving  moaey  too*  ana 
if  thiQr  are  net*,  may  fancy  ihemselfte 
rieh»  I  speak  of  those  who  serrow 
Thsn  a^f  are  ohfiged  to  put  en  ei?i* 
lity  till  ii  has  become  a  habU«aad  the 
<<seceBdl  nature**  here  ia  sure  le  be  a 
goedonsL  Thereisaleokoleblifing 
eoafiae«Myftnot  only  in  their  foces*. 
h«t  w  their  fingers  and  venr  att]|o4ss» 
'« Ifoai;"  smd  I  teone*  " lamginng 
■'  -Thus 
ip^**  wa» 
baaurbana  rMlgr,  Yo^  never  weefal 
hme  met  with  such  aai  answer  ia  the 
fields^  aer  ever  was  sueh  ksard  sbce 
the  days  that  AnoUe.feft  the  herds  of 
And  where  da  the  siwp- 
I  Ifthayisweaa 
teliipetefelhar»itshenldbeltt  '^Psaa* 
disa  Ro«r;"  se  remnrfcaUy  gaated* 


fm  a  great  deal  of  treabla** 
le  aa  article  we  do  no4  deal 

T^.      Y04 

rith  such  aai 
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80  well-lookingy  so  well-drasedf  such  a 
fresh  colour  in  the  younger.  I  verily 
believe  we  are  indebted  to  the  country 
for  them ;  they  very  soon  learn  polite- 
ness  and  shopocratic  becomingness ; 
but  the  shopmen^  if  they  come  from 
our  farm-houses,  must  be  caught  very 
young,  while  they  have  as  yet  only 
herded  with  the  calves;  when  they 
have  once  run  rantipoling  over  the 
moors  after  bullocks,  it  is  all  up  with 
them  ;  they  never  get  the  proper 
standing  bend  in  the  back,  and  bow  of 
the- head.  I  delight  in  going  again 
and  again  into  the  shops,  to  see  the 
same  people,  to  speculate  upon  what 
they  have  done,  where  been,  since  I 
-^saw  them  last— imagine  them  in  their 
hours  of  enjoyment,  if  they  really  have 
any  other  enjoyment  but  that  of  serv- 
ing. I  desire  to  know  their  hutory— 
how  they  talk  to  each  other  when  the 
world  is  not  by ;  if  they  make  love  to 
each  other^  and  feel  the  passion  as 
other  people  do.  They  must,  for  I 
had  twopence  change  put  up  in  white 
paper— finding  it  written  on,  I  unfold- 
ed it,  and  read — the  hand  was  flourish- 
ing— 

TO  ELIZA* 

I  love  thee,  loTe,  where  none  intrude. 

Yet  beanty  in  mine  eye. 
And  in  the  lonely  lolitude. 

With  no  one  standing  by ! 

Now,  if  poetry  should  be  exact  to 
>  the  life  and  feelings  of  those  to  whom 
it  is  addressed,  is  not  this  exquisite  ?— 
does  it  not  express  most  ctoselv  the 
«<  pains  and  penalties**  of  such  a  love? 
—to  be  doomed  to  love  where  every 
body  is  coming  in,  intruding,  and  all 
to  be  served  but  the  lover.  The 
**  beanty  in  mine  eye," — ^not  the  shop 
goods  which  he  is  obliged  to  pretend 
to  hold  up  and  to  admire,  yet  the  beauty 
he  had,  I  dare  sav,  a  hundred  times 
told  Eliza  of,  and  perhaps  called  her 
hu  beauty ;  so  that  here  he  shows 
that  his  eye  had  love*s  east  as  well  as 
trade's.  Then,  sensible,  too  keenly 
8ensible»  of  the  admiration  of  his  co- 
partners in  service,  he  longs  for  that 
broken  moment  in  the  twenty-four 
hours,  when  he  may  see  her,  alone, 
**  vacuam  et  amabilem  ;**  and,  mark 
the  truth  of  the  attitude— who  but  a 
Titmonse  ever  could  have  written 
«  With  no  one  standing  by  ?**  Soli- 
tude, per  te,  would  be  nothing ;  but 
with  the  freedom  from  the  8hopboy*s 
misery,  the  perpetnal  «  standing  by," 


it  is  exquisite  bliss.  There  were  two 
or  three  words  scratched  of  the  com- 
mencement of  another  stanza  ;  bnt  I 
suppose  the  broken  moment  was  vp, 
ana  calico  had  the  day.  The  author 
of  *'  Ten  Thousand  a-Year-— whoso 
monthly  production  is  much  more  ne- 
cessary to  the  world  than  the  moon 
herself,  with  tiiis  advantage  over  the 
moon,  that  it  never  wanes — ^has  not 
done  justice  to  the  poetical  abilities  of 
this  race.  He  knows  not,  periiaps, 
that  they  have  libraries,  and  study 
poetics  between  supper  and  the  put- 
ting on  of  their  nightcaps.  His  hero 
might  have  been  reduced  to 

''  Tittlebat  Titmoiue  is  my  name. 
And  England  is  my  nation,"  &c ; 

but  the  g^uine  specimen  I  have  given 
ought  to  convince  him  that  there  may 
be  silken  and  satin  Apollos,  fit  to  write 
in  the  very  finest  albums ;  and  I  am 
sure  I  know  a  shop  where  there  is  one 
whose  radiating  head  has  a  very  Pfac&- 
bus-like  cast,  and  he  is  daily  suiTonnd* 
ed  by  nine  as  beautiful  muses  aa  ever 
RafiaeUe  put  round  his  Parnassus.  I 
became  somewhat  familiar  with  a  Tit- 
mouse, and  was  surprised  at  the  ae* 
count  he  gave  me  of  their  manage- 
ment and  employment.  He  told  me 
he  had  been  in  a  concern  in  St  Paul's 
Churchyard,  where  were  ninety  sodb 
as  he  was,  all  employed  in  aerving 
customers,  and  twelve  porters  carry- 
ing out  goods ;  that  they  took  in  caui 
L.800  per  day ;  that  they  were  all 
lodged  and  fed  in  the  house ;  that  they, 
on  entering,  paid  down  a  sum  for  a 
general  library ;  that  they  had,  with 
managing  their  time,  about  an  hour 
of  a  nigfht,  or  littie  more,  to  read, 
if  they  liked ;  that  thev  must  be  in 
the  house  at  eleven  $  and  all  the  ma- 
nagement was  conducted  by  seven 
servants ;  and  that  all  went  on  orderly* 
Shopocracy,  indeedl  The  man  tut 
founds  such  an  establishment  as  thia 
founds  an  empire,  and  has  his  <tanrf- 
ing  army  ever  fit  for  active  service, 
none  running  counter  to  their  dn^. 
Who  but  he  should  know  how  to  raise 
supplies  ?  He,  too,  has  his  foreign 
ambassadors.  Forgive  me,  Eosebinsp 
but  yon,  with  all  your  genius,  are  no 
more  equal  to  conceive,  much  less  to 

Sit  in  motion  such  madiineiy  aa  this, 
an  you  are  to  drive  the  dinmal  coach 
through  the  zodiac.  It  is  the  foolish 
fashion  of  would-be  literati  to  sneer  at 
trade  as  something  below  the  edo« 
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eated-^bnt  I  confesTt  a  Teal  down- 
ligbt  bona  fide  man  of  bnuness^  of 
trade  (as  are  your  great  iron-masterq, 
and  some  of  onr  large  mercbants«  or 
great  sbopocracy)  as  a  wondei^^and 
to  think  tbere  are  giants  in  these  days. 
That  Ihey  should  comprehend  the 
working  of  their  very  machinery  is 
astonishmg.  Some  of  them  must  have 
"very  large  conoeptions.  I  heard,  the 
#tfaer  day,  of  a- new  nmnufactory  built^ 
I  think,  at  Leeds ;  it  was  most  ezten- 
sIto.  I  am  afraid  to  trust  my  memory 
for  dimensions — but  on  one  side  was 
the  steam  machinery  to  set  all  goings 
and  the  working  of  it  was  pass^  and 
eommunicated,  with  perfect  regularity^ 
throughout  aboYO  from  below  ;  and 
the  whole  building  was  covered  in  and 
loofed  with  soil  and  turf,  and  was  so 
eztensiTO  that  there  were  gardens  on 
the  top ;  andf  for  aught  I  know»  a 
farm  to  feed  the  colony  within. 

That  a  man  who  is  capable  of  con- 
structing and  setting  gomg  an  estab- 
Ushment  of  this  kind«  shoidd  ever  be 
able  to  sleep  like  other  men,  knowings 
as  he  must>  that  with  every  pulsation 
of  his  own  blood,  the  heart  of  this 
great  concern  must  be  kept  beating 
at  its  work  of  involuntary  motion  du- 
ring sleep,  and  during  his  sleep— is  a 
mark  of  self-confidence  and  fortitude 
that  is  beyond  the  comprehension  of 
toch  drones  as  we  are.  Do  yon  re- 
member Xenophon*s  account  of'  So- 
crates giving  advice  to  a  man,  whose 
great  talents  for  management  he  knew, 
to  set  up  a  manuiactorv  ?  The  man 
had  been  rich*;  but  Athens  being  be- 
set by  the  enemy,  and  no  revenues 
coming  in  from  the  country,  the  poor 
man's  female  relations,  never  accus- 
tomed to  and  never  dreaming  of  work 
cf  any  kind,  were  all  upon  him,  and 
he  was  sorely  put  to  to  maintain  them. 
The  consequence  was  pride,  poverty, 
and  discontent  in  the  house,  and  on 
all  sideai— the  provider  and  the  pro- 
Tided  for.  The  advice  was  taken :  it 
was  eminently  successful ;  and  all 
were  cheerful,  eating  bread  of  their 
own  earning.  This  man  came  to  So- 
crates afterwards  to  acknowledge  the 
aerrioe  done  him,  and  said  that  he 
was  the  <mly  one  who  did  not  work 
with  his  hands,  and  his  busy  and 
happy  relatives  sometimes  rallied  him 
thereon.  **  Tell  them,*'  said  Socrates^ 
''  the  fable  of  the  dog  and  the  sheep. 
You  are  the  fidthfoldog  that  watch, 
that  they  may  feed  hi  security**  How 
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do  people  so  employed  ever  do  any 
thing  but  watch  ? 

As  I  was  an  idler,  I  amused  myself 
not  unfrequentl  V  by  walking  into  the 
auction-rooms,  but  think  I  never  came 
out  of  one  in  perfect  good-humour  $  I 
am  certain  I  could  never  be  brought 
to  bid  up  to  the  value  of  any  thing  in 
an  auction-room.  How  the  sight  of 
the  hammer,  and  the  chalk  marks  and 
numbers,  deteriorates  every  thing  I  It 
is  no  longer  a  proprietorship ;  it  is 
every  body's,  any  body's  every  thinff* 
If  you  buy,  you  have  what  every  body 
has  refused ;  you  stand  a  self-convicted 
dupe,  and  convicted  in  the  sight  of  all, 
for  having  given  something  more  than 
any  one  else  would  give.  You  feel 
ashamed  of  yourself  and  of  your  pur- 
chase. There  are  persons  who  fre- 
auent  auction-rooms  well  aware  of 
bis  moment  of  humiliation  ;  brokers^ 
who,  by  a  look  or  some  depreciating 
remark  upon  the  article,  or  an  ironieid 
praise,  sink  you  still  lower;  and  then, 
just  then,  some  kind  person  is  ready 
to  take  it  off  your  hands,  at  a  moder- 
ate loss  on  your  part.  But  of  ail  auc- 
tionable  things,  there  is  nothing  to  me 
more  painful  than  to  see  household 
furniture  conveyed  from  the  home, 
and  put  up  for  sale  in  an  auction* 
room.  All  seems  so  conscious  of  past 
comfort,  past  taste,  past  convivia&ty, 

gast  pride ;  the  house  broken  up,  per- 
aps  by  death,  perhaps  by  misfortune, 
that  there  is  not  a  piece  of  furniture 
that  speaks  not  a  melancholy  history, 
and  upbraids  not  the  intending  pur- 
chaser. Every  item  seems  to  beg  the 
mercy  of  a  conflagration.  The  cradle 
of  the  child,  and  the  bed  of  age,  both 
having  witnessed  the  incessant  car^ 
incessant watchings  of  affection; -the 
bridal  bed,  the  very  curtains  that  have 
been  drawn  round  the  sanctity  of  home 
nights,  and  opened  to  let  in  Uie  morn- 
ing sun  upon  fresh  hopes  of  renewed 
domestic  blessings— to  see  all  these 
torn  from  their  local  order,  tossed 
about  by  unfeeling,  coarse>lodcing 
porters,  who  would  drag  the  dead  from 
their  shrouds,  and  numbered  with  ill- 
written  figures  of  chalk,  is  to  a  reflect- 
ing mind  to  see  the  real  <<  handwriting 
upon  the  wall~« mutability.'"  <' Set 
your  house  in  order,"  or  the  auctioneer 
will  do  it  for  you.  The  more  valu- 
able thhigs  are,  the  oflener  have  they 
been  in. the  handa  of  death.  Our 
thoughts  run  from  trinkets,  jewels, 
rings,  and  their  new  purohasersr  to 
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the  last  wMren;  «M  itUivpoM&ki 
not  to  concede  that  there  la  iooMlhl«^ 
teiy  Uk«  a  eiine  upon  then.  These 
are  Bad  tb^aghta*  that  laj  hat*  everjr: 
thing  down  to  thn  xerj  akeUton.  I 
neT«r  past  a  honsa  in  whieh  km$  lived 
a  dear  friend,  and  ind  it  new  taaanted^ 
that  Ido  not  fbal  aspit%  orsomMhing' 
like  it»  against  the  new  ialrader  t  hn^ 
1  ahonldlie  unfiMling*  indoed^eoidd  I 
ataiyl  hj  and  see  &»  ehur  ho  waa 
woal  to  sit  in>  put  op.  and  emptj»ua 
v^  sight,  to  TUigar  gau^  to  mndaiw 
Fatiag  seraHny.  An  ancti«a-rooBi» 
at  hest»  is  a  plaeo  for  the  hafd* 


ThoMson  is  known  to  have  wtii^ 
tm  his  eulogj  upon  earlj  rising  la 
bedaiaooMajt  so  yoa  will  not  bo 
sarprwod  if  tliis  diatribe  open  aaoHona 
IS  a  preMe  to  n^  telHng  you  that  I 
went  some  diataneo  on  purpose  to  at* 
tend  oao.  The  great  Hottitottipoti* 
nej  of  Taste»  for  I  mosl  not  give  Ua 
real  nanw»  had  deterssiaed  in  one  ef 
Wa  aeaal  ireaka  to  bring  his  pietnrea 
imdenriesitieatothohanaMr.  Being 
too  lata  for  the  piotnre^  I  onlj  io» 
mained  while  a  few  ealMoets  were  put 
up,  Thiawa»aeholoesale»liBrthero 
weio  to  be  no  adnslssjons  withoot 
catalognea— I  tiilnk  half-arorowA-^ain 
kapertlneBeo  upon  the  pnhlie;  forno 
show  should  bo  nore  tham  a  shilliw* 
Yo«  know  tWe  Mogalof  Veritt  k  a 
singnlar  bakig  t  unseen,  ho  govema 
the  worid  of  taste*  What  ye  handa 
haTO  teiehe^  ot  Ma  ^es  eoadeaaand#. 
ed  to  look  at»  susft  heneefiMrth  bo  pri» 
vileged  to  pass  iato  the  jpossesaiott  ol 
kli^pi  and  emperen.  Mathinlin  job. 
ask  nsi  £nsebins»  how  I  kMw  tine  ? 
Froasthoaaelioneer?  Thaanarisneeit 
Ye^^c'  Xfl^  «« MXiM^-^eo  the  a> 
oonoL  I  know  net  that  I  csA  tell  ^ 
eKaelwofdsb  but  to  the  pvporteet* 
taM4f.  A  eabiaeS  is  pns  n»^i  sap^ 
peso  la  was  msj^  ftas^  ua  seal  k 
we%  baS:  was  at  a  ksa  for  woida  l» 
aay  how  fine ;  that  ha  had 
known  hjanslf  how  eiankitell^f 
tiM  k  waa^  iinil»  wheft  ha  had 
hanoMod  anlh  an  inSerriewwtih  tho 
|yrepeWtor  for  tihe  pntpoae  of  ennsigii 
Mg  tbaeo  preeisna  cmaota  to  pnMia 
QOntpeUUte^  ha  had  theft  seen  Iho 
gteai  llottftottfpolaaay  go  down  ow 
bin  kneaa  before  tha  nerjr  aaMnol  liat 
gsniJiunsn  ware  now  loaldag  Um  aad 
baaid  hAn  aaplaitt  Iho  eeirtahity  af 
the  pa^poftbn^  thft>idiaM«e  dbpesa- 
lioi^  a£  Ihapndona  stannt^  tf»  beaatjr 


of  thocokmriagt  and  alt  that  wliolo* 
aass  whieh  mads  it  nni^oe*  and  whieh 
he  roallj  had  not  laognago  todalail; 
for  thoagh  all  waa  expUned  to  kha 
fis  woffda  of  glowing  elaqooBee^  hk 
niad  waa  so  opened  to  and  abaorbed 
bj  the  oKoeUenoo  in  ail  respeaUoftlv 
eabiaei  before  tiMUb  that  lie  waa  MS 
able  to  repeal  the  beantkbl  lactm 
wMcb  had  been  then  dclheiad  bj  Ilia 
aoeonipUsksd  posseesov*  If  ho  < 
and  k.waa  unfortnnato  bo  eool 
yio  wealth  ho  saw  arooad  bias 
be  taxed  tea  worthy  eooBpetkk 

I  eannot  bal  say»  I  estiasatad  k 
ih  as  BY  Lord 

IdondidCalalau^asasae. 
eahinet  waa  pot  np»    Ona 
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the  genanl  ey%  for 
denbfingly ;  for  tho  aaetkneeg 
SMdiatefy  told  bin  he  arighl  lake  k 
for  graaied  k  waa  emealed  in  Iha 
Terr  besilaato  it  waa  poosUdo  for  art 
apd  skill  to  desigw  and  bring  to  petw 
foetiotti  for»tnfias^weio^ealigbl* 
eel  flaw»  defoet»  or  any  thing  iak  any 
part  of  k»  in  tho  rcnMtasI  dMioo  slsoii 
olperfocrion»  it  never  eonldnaTobecA 
in  tho  posaassion  of  bk  employer^  aad 
ho  never  shonld  hafw  bad  the  hmsear 
honowhadofoireri^kforsnlew  Off 
went  that  pkea  of  tnmpesy-^I  bag 
pardon*  Eaaebina,  and  letnoa  the 
word^-bwt  '<  llAlera  aeripta  manont,"^ 
Up  oamo  anetber.  Tkk  piaeo  waa 
Iniksi  a  nMalnwpleea^  and  th«rowaa 
a  ewkas  l^lery  alt^Md  to  k»owii^ 
to  whkh^  perkaiMb  k  was  that  gentle^ 
osen  pcatent  hsd  Iho  en^ertnnity  of 
narrhasiBg  it.  It  waa  asost  enqaiaite  ^ 
no  need  not  aay  that,  kfeqaired  bat 
to  bo  seen.  Tha  akownalaooa  In 
whkh  ho  aUnded  waa  thk:--Whs« 
Iho  beaaSlfal  eabinei  waa  broi^a 
UaeoM^  wiA  ether  treaaww»  la  tha 


taining  tbk  vary  Most.  € 

fok  npen  tha  gsaand. 

tfoey  was  pressati  an^  so 

was  hs^  that  tbongh^  Oft  I . 

oas^  aat  a  shadow  el  a  shnda  el  daas* 

age  waa  dano  to  il^  be  Towed  k  1 

should  entsi  bio  daova 

muk  were  assnred  k 

nay»hadH  been  iisnibk  for  Utabaaa 

battD  ten  tioasa  laaM  v^M^tl»  ttaa  k 


of  biii^  the  great  HotHtotdpatinsy^ 
thai  k  nsaer  wonld  baas  becsi  aeeft  in^ 
UaeelieatianL  Ha»a  yaw  had  ewemli» 
EaicbittSb  af  tha  aaetfeaS^  if  as^  t 
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hv!9e.  But  I  could  OQt  but  reflect 
th«t  n  inan  in  the  hancU  of  an  aue- 
tioneer*  is  liko  a  man  in  the  ba^ids  of 
%  medical  praeUtlosor—he  may  kill  or 
euro.  For  my  ovn  part,  1  could  nat 
bdp  wondeiiug  wbjr  thia  Great  Mogut 
should  dismantle  bis  emplie  of  taste« 
For  the  aucttoucer  told  us  f^tberj 
that  be  was  not  one  to  admire  lesss 
but  the  contrary ;  be  relished  all  wUh 
canal  admiration  to  the  last.  Then 
iflij  pait  with  them?  thought  I« 
Tbero  aie  secrets  In  aQ  tradesat  anct 
the  connoisseur  U  a  man  of  trade. 
Are  Quakers  ever  auctioneers?  If 
their  affirmation  be  in  conscience  aa 
iralid  aa  an  oath*  a  Quaker  auetioneer 
must  be  quite  a  curiosity  of  iidoulty^- 
a  precious  stone  set  in  brass*  it  may 
suit  the  tastes  of  some  men  to  be  thua 
puffed  up ;  but,  after  all,  it  is  but  like 
QverfeecUnff  bif  babies>  and  th^y  make 
spoiled  cbudren»  who»  since  they  will 
bare  wW  tber  cry  fort  and  throw  it 
away  again  when  the  humour  takes 
them»  must  sometimes  p«y  **  too  dear 
for  their  whistk«**  And  now,  Euse- 
bius»  I  must  back  to  the  counlrv» 
where  '*  my  bills  are  white  over 
with  snow«  I  am  happy  to  say  not 
u  aheep'^-^snow  is  os4  enough* 
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What  with  the  advice  of  deorold  SunK 
mMrland,  a  little  railing,  a  little  sight* 
seeing,  auction-waitings  and  writings 
you  this  account  of  myself  and  goiuM 
on,  I  feel  my  ill-humours  going  oS^ 
and  am  now  thoroughly  convmced 
that  February  is  well  enough  for  FcIk 
ruaiy— the  country  well  enough  for 
those  who  like  it..^nd  the  city  the  best 
of  all  for  ali  who  do  not  happen  ta 
live  in  it.    Mankind  in  the  aggre« 

S:ate,  as  in  dties»  are  but  as  an  indivi* 
ual.  kumonnome^  with  diversilieaiii 
himself,  likings  and  dislikii^  miuoy* 
some  ineonsialencieSft  some  follies*  but 
after  all,  more  virtues.  As  I  like  mj 
(riend->i  mean  not  to  be  personal«-4br 
bis  defects*  when  added  to  what  ]» 
good  in  him;  so  like  1  the  aggrcgato 
of  friends*  foes»  neeee- makers  and 
peace-disturbers,  aQ  embodied  under 
one  name  and  individuality,  the  old 
city^of  my  birth,  of  my  childhoQd» 
somewhat  ef  b»  manhood,  and  whem 
I  now  think  1  snail  be  more  honoured 
in  my  death*  if  mavbap  1  mi^  lay  my 
bones  there  j  and  the  older  I  grow  tho 
more  I  love  the  Scriptural  ezprcseion 
of  «*  sleeping"  with  one*s  <*  fathers*** 
Yivs  Yia.squs« 
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Tli  tell  yon  aU  about  it  bow  it  was. 
«^Tou  see  when  I  was  gazetted  to  the 
teffion,  there  wasa^in  reality,  no  such 
tbmg  ae  n  legion  at  aUr-it  was  only 
the  ghost  of  a  legion^  a  disembodied 
legkn  i  and  1  was  one  of  the  officers* 

we  mighty  ivithonft  telling  a  lie^  be 
cnSed  n  legiment  of  gentlemen  i  for 
we  bad  a  colonel  ea  cA^  a  Ueul^nant*-^ 
colonel,  two  mi|}or«»-the  one  to  do 
]M>ttuug  and  the  other  Ip  help  him-« 
ten  captains — the  full  active  service 
complement  of  lieutenantc^flve  en- 
s]jgns»  besides  myseliU-myself  makes 
sg>*^n  principal  doctor,  and  the  war 
complement  of  doctor's  mates^assist- 
ant  sniff  eons  I  should  saj<— an  ai^jiik* 
tent  wjub  the  rank  of  neutenant.*^ 
a  j»eymaster».  yiartermaater*  and  no 
pnratesr^not  n  single  individnal  ranh 
andflle* 

In  tUae Active  eondUIon  did  Ifind 
m  i^eUanl  and  distinguished  corps 
(tSet  was  to  be)  on  my  being  gazetted* 


We  were  what  is  caUed  in  militarjr 
parkmec  a  skeleton  corps— but  it  was 
not  longA  I  can  tell  you»  befSMo  w% 
began*  with  the  help  of  our  adjtntantik 
to  put  flesh  on  our  bones.. 

But  before  I  begin  to  tell  yon  about 
that— as  you  say  you  are  no  politiciaA 
«*it  would  be  but  decent  in  me  to  tell 
you  why  our  regiment  and  the  other 
regiments  were  thought  of  at  alU  and 
what  our  regiment  and  the  other  regi» 
menta  were  expected  to  de^  Mke  gaU 
lant  and  (fisting:uisbed  corps  as  tbcf 
were — intended  to  be. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland  you 
know,  is  one  country—  Spain,  you  maj^ 
have  neard»  is  another  counUy— tho 
kinff  of  Great  Britain  is  not  the  kW 
of  opai%  any  more  than  the  king  of 
Spain  is  the  king  of  Great  Britain;:^ 
very  well  thenr^Spain  and  Great  Brl» 
tain  are  two  different  thinga-*!  mj^ 
pose  ^on  wont  deny  Uiat* 

Spido*  you  mast  know>  in  the  secondf 
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place,  18  called  the  Penin8ula>  on  ac- 
count of  the  Peninsular  war.  You 
have  heard,  I^  dare  iaj,  of  the  Pe- 
ninsular war— Torres  Vedras,  Sa- 
lamanca—not the  university  of  Sala* 
manca,  mind,  sor  the  bachelor  of 
Salamanca,  hut  the  battle  of  Sala- 
manca— Talarera — Vlmeira — Albu- 
era — Albufera —  Orthes —  Vittoria— 
the  Pyrenees — I  donH,  of  course,  mean 
the  mountains  of  the  Pyrenees,  but 
the  battle  of  the  Pyrenees— Toulouse, 
and  the  like  of  that ; — ^you  can'^t  but 
have  heard  of  aU  these — and  that's  the 
reason,  do  you  see,  why  Spain  is  some- 
times called  the  Peninsula. 

Now,  in  the  fifth  place,  Spain,  or 
the  Peninsula — it's  all  the  same— is 
reigned  over,  d'^e  see,  bjr  a  king; 
ana  this  king,  from  the  time  of  St 
Patrick,  or  later  than  that,  for  all  I 
know  to  the  contrary,  was  always  a 
man — not  a  woman,  mark  me,  but  a 
man  ;  for  the  same  rule  holds  good  in 
Spain  and  in  Lindley  Murray,  that 
the  masculine  is  always  to  be  prefer- 
red to  the  feminine  gender. 

The  Spanish  kings  and  queens  being 
all  men — as  I  told  you  before  I  needn't 
tell  you  now — ^they  can't  be  women, 
because  it's  against  the  law,  and  con'« 
trary  to  the  statue  in  that  case  made 
and  provided  ;  not  the  statue  of  Great 
Britain,  mind  me,  because  that's  a 
horse  of  another  colour,  but  the  Span- 
iard statue  in  the  Peninsula. 

Well,  in  process  of  time,  a  king  came 
to  the  throne  whose  name  was  Ferdi- 
nand— ^not  Ferdinand  and  Isabella— i 
that  was  the  name  of  another  king  in 
Spain  long  ago,  but  Ferdinand  by  it- 
self;  he  came  to  the  throne  after  lus 
father,  and  in  preference  to  all  his 
sisters,  who  couldn't  be  kings,  you  see, 
because  they  happened  to  be  queens- 
princesses,  1  mean— and  not  a  doubt  of 
It,  if  any  one  of  them  had  so  much  as 
smelled  at  the  crown  of  their  brother, 
be  would  have  snapped  their  heads  off 
clean  and  clever,  just  exactlv  as  I  snap 
off  the  head  of  this  second-hand  to- 
bacco pipe. 

But  the  ladies,  God  bless  theml 
knew  the  value  of  a  head— not  that 
they  ever  made  any  great  use  of  it ;  but 
because  it  is,  you  know,  ornamental, 
and  finishes  off  the  figure.  Yon  can't 
imagine  how  awkward  a  man  feels 
without  his  head ;  but  as  for  a  lady^ 
the  loss  of  it  spoils  her  entirelv. 

Ferdinando,  the  old  boy,  fived  as 
long  as  ever  he  could,  reigned  and 
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governed  just  however  he  liked;  and 
when  he  grew  old, took  a  yonng  wife, 
as  another  old  fool  of  a  kin^  did  long 
before  him,  and  flattered  himself  that 
it  wouldn't  be  long  before  thecanliont 
would  fire,  Uie  drums  beat,  and  the 
bells  ring  in  honour  of  his  royal  high- 
ness Ferdinando,  the  young  boy  that 
was  to  be. 

Young  Ferdinando,  however,  thought 
better  of  it,  and  didn't  come,  but  sent 
an  apology  by  a  young  sister  of  his, 
that  made  her  appearance  at  Madrid 
About  this  time.  So  the  cannons  fired, 
the  drums  beat,  and  the  bells  rung  in 
honour,  not  of  old  Ferdinando's  son, 
young  Ferdinando,  who  was  expected 
and  didn't  come— but  in  honour  of  old 
Ferdinando's  daughter.  Miss  Isabella, 
who  was  not  expected,  and  who  did 
come. 

When  I  say  Miss  Bella  was  old 
Ferdinando's  daughter,  I  may  be  tell- 
ing a  confounded  lie  without  knowing 
it ;  for  the  old  king's  young  wife,  let 
me  tell  yon,  made  more  free  than  wel- 
come with  one  of  the  life-guardsmen 
— Blue-nose,  or  Mew-nose — ^blow  me 
if  I  knows  exactly  which — and  for 
all  I  or  any  body  else  knows  to  the 
contrary.  Miss  Bella  Ferdinando  may 
be,  and  very  probably  is,  Miss  Bella 
Blue- nose. 

However,  that's  a  point  that  can't 
be  satisfactorily  cleared  up  at  this 
time  of  day ;  for,  as  the  old  saying  goes, 
''it's  a  wise  child  that  knows  its  own 
father." 

A  vexed  man  was  Ferdinando,  you 
may  be  sure,  when  he  found  he  didn't 
have  a  boy  ;  but  he  consoled  himself 
with  the  reflection,  that  as  half  a  loaf 
is  better  than  no  crust,  a  little  lady  is 
better  than  no  chick.  And  whetner 
she  belonged  to  him  or  to  Blue-nose, 
there  she  was,  make  much  of  her.  If 
my  wife  had  kept  company  with  a 
liro-guardsman  under  my  nose,  don't 
you  imagine  I  would  have  cooked  his 
goose  1 

So,  one  evenusg,  when  the  old  cata- 
maran had  got  the  mulligrubs — ^he 
was  the  devil  to  stuff  was  old  Ferdi- 
nand, and  so  are  all  the  family  of  the 
Poor-bonesjustthesame — andthought 
he  was  going  at  Ust  to  hop  the  twig, 
he  couldn't  make  his  mind  easy  about 
Bell.  So  he  says  to  his  wife: — 
"  Ducky,"  says  he,  *'  did  you  hear  what 
the  mob  shouted  after  brother  Charles 
the  ether  day  at  the  Bull-ring?"— for 
you  inust  know  the  Bull^ring  at  lia- 
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drid  Is  quite  as  fashionable  for  the  na« 
bilitT  and  gentry  of  the  town  as  the 
Boli-ring  at  Brummagem. 
<<  No»   says  the  Qaeen»  says  she. 

«  Jost  fill  that  bottle  then»**  says 
the  Riogf  .*'  whh  hot  water.  Be  sure  it 
boils.  And  yon  may  as  well  put 
about  a  pint  and  a  half  of  brandy  in 
it.  Don't  forget  a  squeeze  of  a  lempn 
.-and  the  least  pinch  in  life  of  dinger 
*^and  the  sisEe  of  a  hen-egg  of  lump 
sugar— and  the  rest  of  the  combust- 
ibles—for it  is  my  firm  opinion,  that 
taking  the  hot  water  that  way  is  more 
likelier  to  come  into  close  quarters 
with  the  pain  in  my  bowels,  than  lay- 
ing it  hot  and  heavy  on  the  outside  of 
my  abdo-men.  If  yon  please,  doctor 
dear,  1*11  take  the  liquid  inwardfy.*' 

So  the  Queen,  like  a  dutiful  wife« 
did  as  she  was  bid,  mixed  the  jnaterials; 
and  after  her  royal  half  had  helped 
himself  to  a  pretty  stiff  facer^  and  de- 
molished, moreoyerf  a  bucket  of  real 
Carlingford  oysters,  opened  on  Uie 
dem  shell  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain 
..the  Poor^bones  are  doYils  to  pay  at 
the  oysters— his  Miyesty  heaved  a  deep 
ngh,  and  begaUf  all  of  a  sudden,  to  feel 
hmiself  greatly  improved  in  his  health, 
andthemidligtubs  very  much  debated. 

**  May  I  ask  what's  that  you*re  a- 
^hing  for,  my  deary  me  ?*'  says  the 
Queen  to  Uie  King,. very  tender  and 
affectionate-like,  though,  if  the  truth 
must  be  told,  she  was  thinking  a  great 
deal  more  about  Blue-nose  the  life- 
guardsman.  **  Does  that  sigh,  now 
teU  me,**  says  she,  flinging  her  arms 
about  his  neck,  and  laving  her  blar- 
ney on  very  thick,  **.  does  that  come 
from  your  heart,**  says  8he«  "  or  from 
Aldgatepump?" 

«  It*s  on  account  of  Bell,  ducky,** 
says  the  old  cock. 

"  Ah,  poor  little  dear  I'*  says  the 
Queen,  says  she» ''  what  will  become 
of  her  when  you  and  me*s  ffone  ?  ** 

'«  Gone!*'  says  the  old  oyster- 
catcher,  starting  up  in  a  sort  of  a  fit ; 
**  dont  mention  going,  my  dear,**  says 
he;  <'  don't  make  an  auctioneer  of 
yourself,  if  you  love  me." 

<'  Loveyoul"  savsthe  Queen  to  him 
again.  ''  You  old  turkey>oock,  you 
knows  I  do.'* 

**  Then  why  don*t  you  give  me  a 
kiss?"  savs  his  Catholic  Mi^jesty. 

And  with  that,  my  dear,  the  royal 
pur  rubbed  noses  for  an  hour  to- 
gether. 

By  this  time  the  Queen  was  like  to 
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burst  with  curiosity,  and  couldn't  hold 
in  no  longer ;  for  she  wanted  to  know 
all  abopt  the  Bull-ring,  and  what 
brother-in-law  Charles  said  to  the 
mob,  and  what  the  mob  said  in  return 
to.  brother-in-law  Charles.  Don  Car- 
lo they  called  him,  you  know,  in  their 
outlandish  lingo,  as  if  a  Christian  was 
to  be  called  by  the  same  nan;ie  with  a 
dog,  when  every  bodv.  knows  that  dogs 
are  called  after  the  old  Roman  pagans, 
Caesar,  Pompey,  Carlo,  Nero,  and  the 
like  of  them  old  ancient  heathens  that  - 
weren*t  Christians  because  they  knew 
no  better. 

Now  Carlo,  being  the  brother  of  old 
Ferdinando,  and  because  it  was  the 
law  of  the  land. that  no  queens  could 
ever  be  kings  in  the  Peninsula,  thought 
no  small  beer  of  himself ;  and  indeed 
most  of  the  Dons — for  all  the  Span<- 
iards,  you  know,  are  called  Dons— » 
are  of  Carlo's  way  of  thinking. 

But  this  Don  Carlo  set  up,  d'ye 
mind  me,  for  king  of  the  Dons  when 
old  Ferdinando  should  hop  the  twig^ 
as  he  then  seemed  likely  enough  to 
do,  because  he  was  next  on  the  list, 
and  brother  of  the  old  one^sur^ 
enough  I 

So  to  make  himself  gracious  and 
affable,  as  your  great  Dons  always 
do  when  they  want  any  thing — when 
the^*ve  got  it,  to  be  sure,  **  to  the  devil 
.1  pitch  you"  's  the  sweetest  word  in 
their  jaw^Carlo  or   Charley    went 
to  a  bull-bait — the  Dons  are  quite 
gluttons  at  a  bull-bait — where  Uiere 
■were  more  ladies  and  gentlemen  than 
I  ever  dined  with,  you  may  be  certain* 
To  make  a  long  story  short,  how- 
ever, the  bull-bait  was  the  grandest, 
Tm  told,  that  ever  was  seen ; — ^th» 
.ladies  clapped  their  hands,  and  waved 
their  handKerchiefs;  the  Dons  shouted 
and  danced  about;  and  the  common 
fellows  roared  viva  Don  Carlo,  when 
his  roval  highness  pulled  the   bull 
(after  he  was  dekd)  by  the  tail. 

Viva,  I  should  tell  you,  is  the  same 
as  '*  hirroo"  in  Irish ;  and  you  know, 
I  think,  what  that  means.  *<Viva 
Don  *'  is  exactly  the  same  as  <'  hirroo 
for  Dan." 

When  Queen  Christina  told  her 
royal  half  how  the  ladies  and  gentle^ 
men,  not  to  speak  of  the  common 
fellows,  received  Don  Carlo,  and  how 
they  huUabulloed  when  he  pulled 
.  the  dead  bull  by  the  tail,  sick  as 
he  was,  the  Ring  grew  as  mad  as  a 
hatter;  and  swore  a  great  oath  that 
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Im  would  pTtt  broOrtr  Charley's  nose 
nut  ef  Joiot. 

<»Heir  oM  ytm  do  that,  dnckf» 
wbea  we've  g^  no  son  and  beif  T* 

«« That*a  no  fknlt  of  tt!ne»**  replied 
lifo  Catholie  M^esty,  tery  mneh  put 
one. 

«  Nor  mloei  Tm  rave,  I  ean  tell 
yon  tbaty"  retorted  Queen  Ghrhtlna  x 
and  with  that,  my  dear,  the  rojal  pair 
got  to  high  jloks,  and  exehanged  lend 
words  for  half  an  honr  together,  and 
then  (aa  nsnal)  gave  one  another  kisses 
i-plec0,  and  made  ft  np  agate. 

«'  Til  tell  you  what,'*  says  the  king, 
•*  ni  ent  him  off  wHh  a  shfllhig.'* 

«'  Couldn't  yon  eat  off  his  head  and 
■ave  the  shilling  ?**  enquired  Queen 
Ohrfsttna. 

<'  I  wish  I  eonid  eatch  him— but 
he's  not  to  be  eanght,  and  that  hemg 
the  ease,  we  may  as  well  let  Mm  alone ; 
for,  as  the  Scripture  sats, '  Brethren 
ahould  dwell  together  in  nnlty,'  and 
It  wouldn't  make  the  family  look  too 
mpeotable.  Bnt>''eontlnnedtheRinar» 
^  Fte  a  erotehet  In  my  head  that  iriH 
do  quite  as  weil^FU  issue  an  order  in 
conncll.'* 

"  A  what?"  enquired  Chris. 

**  An  order  In  eounell^that  no- 
body but  Bella  shall  bear  the  sway  In 
this  here  Peniasnla  after  I  kick." 

••  But,  lovey  dear,"  said  her  Ma* 
festy,  *  wlU  that  be  aeeordlog  to 

Hovla  ?  " 

«  What  if  h  isn't?**  replied  the  King 
of  Spain  Tery  sharp.  «*  What  If  It 
fan*t  according  to  Hoyle,  or  according 
to  Cooker,  provided  It  wins  the  game, 
nnd  turns  up  tramps?  " 

«'  But  you  know,  lovey,"  continued 
Chris,  "  that  we  have  always  led 
Kings  In  this  country,  and  now,  at  the 
«nd  of  your  game,  yon  can't  revoke, 
yon  know." 

«« Can't  I  though  ?"  replied  his  Ma- 
jesty, tipping  the  doable  wink:  **  see 
if  I  can't ; "  and  with  that  the  King 
sent  for  the  councillors,  telling  them 
to  be  candid,  and  give  an  nnblassed, 
ft-ee  opinion :  for  that  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  that  Bella  was  to  have  the 
sway  when  he  was  dead  and  gone,  and 
those  that  dldn*t  choose  to  agree  with 
falm  might  assure  themselves  of  being 
9cragged,  as  the  saying  is,  in  less  than 
no  time  at  all. 

The  effect  of  this  royal  intimation 
was,  I  need  hardly  teU  tou,  that  the 
oonneillors  were  agreed,  to  a  man, 
upon  the  propriety  of  the  king's 
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determination  i  they  were.  In  faet.  all 
tm  one  side,  like  ^e  handle  of  a  Jog, 
and  would  have  been  all  on  the  other 
side  if  the  royal  will  and  pleasure  bad 
been  so  oemmnnfoated  • 

80  it  was  all  pleasantly  seMed  tlud 
Bellawastobetneman-Jtlng  IshonM 
aay-*-*and  that  poor  Cario  shonld  go 
to  the  dogs  s  and  tbh  having  been 
made  known  to  all  the  Dons  **  in  Txr- 
llament  assembled,"  old  Ferdlnando 
turned  his  face  to  the  wall,  and  died 
quite  comfortable,  to  give  the  devE 
his  due. 

There  he  lay  in  state  for  n  week  or 
ten  days,  dad  In  his  roral  robes— a 
quilt  over  his  face,  and  a  nightcap 
nnder  his  orown^  thousands  npon 
thousands  went  to  see  hfan  dead,  wh6 
gave  him  a  very  wide  berth  when  liv- 
ing ;  It  was  even  said  that  some  of  thh 
dlsallbcted  winked  and  made  fkees  at 
his  late  Catholic  Majesty,  on  the  prin- 
ciple, I  suppose,  that  a  dead  king  la 
no  more  to  be  feared  Aan  a  dead 
lion ;  but  this  indecentfy  I  do  not  be- 
lieve In,  the  Dons  being  super-cere^ 
monlous  chaps,  and  not  likely  to  in- 
dulge in  the  grimaces  of  Mounseets^ 
which,  I  need  hardly  tell  yon.  Is  the 
name  them  forrf^eering  Prendi 
jabberera  go  by  in  tne  market. 

Ferdlnando  being  dead  and  bnried, 
Bella,  I  need  hardlv  tell  you,  was  idl 
alive  and  kicking ;  her  mamma.  Queen 
Christina,  took  off  her  pinafore,  put 
nn  her  clean  Sunday  cap,  her  neeme- 
work  ft^k,  her  little  flannel  socki^ 
and  tidy  red  morocco  slippers  --and 
taring  put  alitde  crown  on  the  chlld'a 
head,  and  a  coral  with  silver  bells  in  . 
her  little  hand,  (the  sceptre  was  rather 
heavy  for  her  Majesty,)  held  hef '  np 
on  the  balcony,  to  the  great  admira- 
tion of  all  the  Dons  great  and  small, 
and  the  Donnesses,  who  blessed  the 
little  dear's  heart,  and  called  It  (6i 
course)  a  angel,  while  the  guard  prcl- 
sented  arms,  the  mob  viva*d,  the  cour- 
tiers put  their  India-rubber  backs  In- 
to  motion,  and  little  Bella  was  then 
and  there  proelafmed  Queen  of  Spain 
and  the  Seven  Sicilies — five  or  seveB» 
I  forget  which,  but  it  was  either  the 
one  or  the  other. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  Madrid 
(Madrid,  I  must  tell  yon,  is  the  capi- 
tal of  Spain)— venr  well,  you  ask  itte 
whrlt  Is  that  the  Dons  call  thelrdtiea 
and  towns  by  such  outlandish  names 
as  Madrid,  Cadiz,  Seville.  Bad^*oC, 
Chdad  Real,  and  Ciudad  Rodrigo* 
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atmes  that  no  Christian  can  take  be- 
tween his  teethy  when  they  might 
easily  haTe  called  them  by  names  that 
honest  men  can  f^  thw  tongues 
nboat,as  DnbUn,  Ballymagander,  or 
Bidlinamnck ;  but  there  ts  no  teaching 
these  foreigneering  fellows  the  proper 
usage  of  Uidr  parts  of  speech*  So 
I  leave  them  in  their  ignorancot  till 
the  schoolmastert  who  seems  to  haare 
been  at  home  Uiis  long  time*  goes 
abroad  aeain* 

But  Madrid,  you  may  suppose 
easily  enough,  was  no  safe  place  fev 
Don  Cario :  in  £wt,  as  I'm  credible 
informed,  if  they  eonld  have  laid  hands 
4m  him,  there  can  bo  no  reasonable 
doubt  be  would  have  got  his  ^  tea  in 
«mag;*'  so  he  Uiengfat  it  better  to 
take  to  his  scrapers,  and  levant^  which 
he  did  at  the  flight  of  night,  somewhere 
abont  the  small  hours  of  morning,  fok 
lowed  hard  and  fast  by  one  General 
Roddle,  n  fast  friend  of  the  Queen's 
mother,  who  stnck  to  the  heels  of 
Carlo  like  wax,  and  would  no  doubt 
hftTo  brought  back  his  royal  highness*8 
bead,  if  Im  hadn't  cut  ioto  Portugal 
Hke  «  flash  of  lightning  through  a 
l^ooseberry  bush,  and  skipped  on  board 
the  Donegal,  a  serenty-iour  of  ours, 
then  and  there  l^iog  at  anchor  in  the 
Tagus,  (which  answers  to  the  Shan- 
non at  Limerick,)  and  so  saved  his 
royal  bacon.  Yon  see  how  it  is  that  a 
British  man-of-war  is  always  the  home 
of  these  foreigneering  fdlows  at  long 
-and  at  last,  and  how,  in  all  their  mo- 
tions snd  faction  flghts,  they  runaboard 
JadtTar  for  awdoome,  jostasapareel 
of  larking  babes  cut  away  under  thehr 
-naoUttr^s  petticoats,  to  end  the  liattle. 

So^my  darlings,  Us  Royal  Highness 
Don  Carlo  came  over  hi  the  Donegal, 
I  think  it  was,  to  Portsmouth,  and  from 
that  to  London,  where  he  took  a  neat 
house  in  Bromnton  Square,  nest  door 
'to  Mr  Farren,  the  great  old  gentleman 
on  the  stage^kept  a  jerTant  boy,  and 
maid,  and  a  chaplam,  the  Very  Kcto- 
rend  Father  Don  Joe^  Doz^  Poa&  Noz^, 
and  lived  f«<te  (quiet)  and  respectable, 
Hke  any  other  gentleman. 

While  this  was  going  on,  Bella  was 
crowned  in  Spain,  and  erery  thing 
seemed  to  be  going  on  swimmingly 
for  the  little  dear,  when  all  of  a  sud- 
den the  friends  of  Don  Carlo— for  he 
had  a  many  friends  among  the  Dons— 
set  up  for  ms  highness,  and  swore  that 
he  was  the  rightful  heir  to  ,the  proper^ 
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ty— to  the  crown  of  Spain  I  mean, 
and  declared  that,  as  he  had  taken  the 
dead  bull  by^  the  tail,  they  were  ready 
to  take  the  live  bull  bj  the  horns,  and 
to  fight  to  the  last  kick  ibr  their  rights 
Ibl  soTcrelgn. 

More  than  that,  there  are  a  pareel 
of  fellows  up  in  Uw  North,  along  the 
skirti  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  away  down 
to  a  great  lirer  they  call  the  £bro-« 
very  desperate  dogs-^ieYiia  to  fight 
— and  grand  stickers  Ant  what  they 
called  their  ^vileffes,  or  parquisites, 
I  forget  which  ;  but  the  perquisite 
was  to  pay  no  taxes  to  Bella — ^to  fur- 
nish BO  men  for  the  anny  or  navy-* 
to  send  no  members  to  Parliament, 
and  to  govern  themselves  among 
themselves  without  any  interference 
on  the  put  of  the  other  Dona  at 
Bfadrid  or  elsewhere. 

These  outlandish  chaps,  of  whom  I 
shall  have  much  iotiore  to  tell  you  as 
we  go  along,. called  themselves  Bis. 
cayans,  Navarese,  and  Arragonese, 
and  arrogant  enongli  they  were,  I  can 
tell  yon ;  but  these  barbarous  names 
they  took  pride  in,  because  they  lived 
at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  instead  of 
aimply  calling  themselves  Ulster  boys, 
as  we  are  in  the  habit  of  doing  in  the 
north  of  Ireland. 

Call  theinselves  as  they  please,  how- 
aomedever,'  they  were  ugly  customers 
— Ibnd  of  old  times,  old  wine,  olfi 
Iwttles,  old  guns,  old  swords,  and  old 
recollections :  they  loved  their  old 
hills  and  oKmntains,  and  had  no  idea 
of  having  their  backa  broke  with 
Madrid  taxation :  they  liked  things 
as  they  were— -reverenced  the  Const!- 
tntion  in  Church  and  State — were 
prime  hands  at  fighting  and  religion, 
which  in  that  country,  as  in  Ireland, 
always  go  together:  and,  what  was 
of  more  importance  to  onr  present 
history,  they  were»  one  and  al),  o 
opinion  that  the  disposition,  of  the 
Crown  of  Spain,  by  dd  Ferdy,  to  the 
exclusion  af  Don  Carlo,  was  a  regu- 
lar  bite—a  complete  *'  do,**  in  short, 
of  the  old  cock— and  contrary  to  the 
Salic  law,  which,  I  need  hardly  tell 
yon,  is  the  law  that,  among  the  Dons 
and  Mounseers,  prevents  ladies  from 
being  qneens  kdol  cooks,  and  throws 
all  the  cookery  and  stateswomanship 
in  these  countries  into  the  hands  oif 
the  gentlemen,  and  which  satisfactorily 
accounts  for  some  of  the  rare  messes 
we  have  seen  cooked  in  onr  time. 
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Bat  this,  although  it  nettled  the 
arrogant  Arragonese,  the  Biscayans, 
and  the  rest  of  them  Northerns,  was 
nothing  to  the  row  they  made  about 
their 'priTileges,  or /ii«ro*,  as  they 
called  them :  they  were  furious  about 
their/fiero«,  I  can  tell  you ;  and  the  mo- 
ment Mei\jizabaU  or  Mendizabal — for 
that  was  the  name  of  the  Spanish 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer— attacked 
iheirfaerosg  and  wished  to  make  them 
**  tip  up  the  browns/*  like  the  rest  of 
the  DonSy  for  the  use  and  benefit  of 
her  High  and  Mighty  six-year-old 
MiyestTy  Queen  Isabella*  these  high- 
land devils  took  to  the  mountains 
like  so  many  mad  buck-goats,  forag- 
ing here  and  foraging  there— laying 
about  them  on  all  sides,  like  so  many 
thousands  of  brick,  and  crying  Viva 
Don  Carlof  and  Viva  hs  rUeras,  like 
good  ones. 

This  was,  you  may  be  sure,  no  joke 
to  the  Mendlzabalites,  and  Isabella*> 
men  :  they  could  not,  or,  what  was 
much  more  likely,  would  not  under- 
stand the  question  of  the  fueros,  nor 
could  they  conceive  why  the  Biscay- 
ans  should  not  pay  taxes  because  they 
lived  at  the  back  of  a  mountain ;  in 
fact,  they  were  dull  of  apprehension 
about  the  rights  of  it,  and,  I  need  not 
inform  you,  what  a  common  failing 
dulness  of  apprehension  is,  when  the 
pocket  is  a  party  to  the  argpiment.   - 

The  fact  was.  Queen  Christina, 
who  called  herself  Queen  Regent,  and 
felt  very  much  inclined,  if  all  accounts 
be  credible,  to  do  as  she  chose7both 
in  her  public  and  private  capacity, 
wanted  money,  and  didn*t  well  know 
where  to  get  it:  Mendizabal,  her 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  was  at 
his  wits*  end^-and  if  his  wits  were  as 
abort  and  as  narrow  as  some  wits  that 
"we  have  lately  seen  in  Chancellors  of 
the  Exchequer,  he  hadn*t  far  to  go  to 
get  to  the  end  of  them— ask  Spring 
Rice,*  and  he  will  tell  you  the  same,  or 
Im  much  mistaken. 

However,  Mendizabal  attacked  the 
fueros  of  the  northern  Spaniards,  and 
he  might  just  as  well  have  rode  ram- 
race  at  a  wind-ndll,  as  another  ^reat 
Don  is  said  to  have  done  before  him— . 
for,  before  you  could  say  Jack  Robin- 
son, the  northern  boys  were  up  in 
arms,  and  the  row  began. 
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The  particulars  of  this  row  is  none 
of  our  business  ;  and  as  I  hold  it  very 
impertinent  to  meddle  in  other  people's 
affairs,  I  shall  say  nothing  about  it— 
the  long  and  the  short  of  it  was,  that 
it  was  pull  deviU  pull  tailor,  between 
the  two— now  the  Mendlzabalites  had 
the  best  of  it,  driving  the  rebels,  as 
they  called  them,  beyond  the  Ebro— 
again  the  Charleys  rallied,  and 
bumped  their  noses  against  the  very 
gates  of  Madrid,  and  so  the  fortune  of 
war  was  kicked  from  Vigo  to  Valeo- 
cia,  and  from  Cadiz^  to  Barcelona* 
like  a  football  between  the  rival  coun- 
ties of  Carlow  and  Kilkenny,  when 
the  boys  gather  strong  for  a  great 
big  hurling  match* 

Thus  thev  knocked  one  another— 
these  Charleys  and  Christines;  for 
so  they  called  themselves,  thoogh 
without  any  good  reason;  for  may  I 
never  see  day,  if  I  saw  either  a  Cliar* 
ley  or  a  Christian,  good,  bad,  or  in* 
different,  the  whole  of  the  time  I  wu 
in  Spain — ^bad  luck  to  it  1 

However  that  may  be,  one  thing  is 
certain,  that  the  match  was  cleverly 
played  between  the  Ringites  and  the 
Qneenites,  and  probably  they  would 
have  been  hard  at  it  to  thb  blessed 
day,  if  Queen  Chris  hadn't  gone  down 
on  her  marrow-bones  to  John  BuU, 
[when  she  found  none  of  the  saints 
could  get  her  out  of  the  hobble,]  and 
prayed  him  to  send  some  of  the  old 
Peninsular  blades  who  had  chased  the 
French  from  Badajoz  to  Bayonne-^ 
that  was  before  now— >to  hunt  these 
devils  of  Charleys  back  to  their  native 
mountains. 

Now  John  Bull,  though  loth  to  dis* 
oblige  the  lady,  thought  he  had  done 
pretty  well  in  driving  out  King  Joseph 
and  the  Mounseers  on  a  former  occa- 
non,  and  could  not  afford  to  send  an* 
other  army  to  settle  this  new  row  be- 
tween the  Charleys  and  Christino^ 
particularly  as  these  Spanish  allies 
are  very  slow  at  times,  I  understand, 
in  <' posting  the  pony,"  or,  in  plain 
and  correct  English,  stumping  up,  for 
the  expenses  of  our  armaments,  fitted 
out  at  our  expense  to  settie  their  affairs. 
So  Lord  Palmerstown-^you  knoir 
Palmerstown  well  ?— -as  dirty  a  fellow 
—I  meanafott;it,  as  there  is  in  all  Sliso* 
let  the  other  be  where  it  may*    Hia 
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lordship  shifted  his  wig,  scratched  his 
head^  and  came  to  the  resolution  of 
letting  any  poor  fellows  that  couldn*t 
live  at  home,  go  out  to  fight  for  little 
Bella  on  their  own  private  account- 
just,  as  in  time  of  war,  privateering 
chaps  get  afloat,  to  try  what  they  can 
rap  and  run,  by  hook  or  crookf  upon 
the  high  seas. 

In  this  way  Palmerstown,  who  is 
called  in  London  by  the  name  of 
Cupid — because  he  wears  a  scratch 
wig,  paints  up  his  weather-beaten  old 
face,  has  a  mouthful  of  other  men's 
teeth  in  his  head,  rules  the  globe  like 
his  namesake,  and  is  quite  as  great  a 
humbug,  although  not  so  blind  but 
that  he  can  see  the  difference  between 
No.  1  and  the  letter  X  (ex.) — in  this 
way  the  old  double-face  thought  to 
kill  two  birds  with  one  stone ;  in  the 
first  place,  he  would  serve  his  little 
friend  Bella  without  committing  him- 
self with  the  great  northern  powers 
of  Europe^  and  he  would  get  rid  of 
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a  good  many  hungry  boys  who  were 
any  thing  but  comfortable  customers 
at  home,  without  costing  himself  a 
rap  halfpenny. 

So,  my  dears*  the  Foreigneering 
Listing  Act,  which  is  the  name  of  a 
statue  which  prevents  us  loyal  subjects 
from  going  into  the  service  of  foreign 
states,  except  when  our  doing  so  will 
suit  the  views  of  our  government— for 
otherwise  the  devil  a  drop  of  dead 
small  beer  th^  care  where  we  go,  or 
what  becomes  of  us — was  repealed* 
and  the  British  Axillary  Legion — 
it  was  called  axillary,  l)ecause,  d'ye 
mind  me,  we  were  to  fight  on  the  side 
of  the  Qneen  of  Spain  against  the 
Charleys,  and  it  was  styled  Legion 
on  account  of  there  being  such  a  lot 
of  us. 

This  information  I  give  yon  on 
account  of  your  ignorance,  that  you 
jmay  know  what  it  was  we  were  raised 
for,  and  what  was  the  occasion  of  the 
row. 
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Blessed  be  the  times  when  my 
father  had  the  farm  of  Kilmanashana- 
ghan,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  in 
the  height  of  the  war,  when  land  was 
cheap,  and  every  thing  else  was  dear; 
then  it  was  our  family  rolled  in  money, 
and  drank  our  claret  out  of  quart  mugs 
of  the  circulating  medium,  tossing  it 
off  as  if  it  had  been  no  more  than  a 
pot  of  Guiness's  entire  in  the  natural 
pewter  I 

God  be  with  the  times !  them  were 
the  times,  when  my  governor  followed 
the  fox  on  a  bit  of  blood,  and  took  all 
the  raspers,  neck  and  neck,  with  the 
Earl  of  Donoughmore,  and  my  Lord 
Cahir,  (since  Glengall,)  and  the  ould 
Marquis  of  Ormonde;  not  to  forget 
the  Earl  of  Kilkenny,  my  Lord  Car- 
rick,  and  the  rale  bloods  of  the  two 
counties,  where  noblemen  of  the  right 
sort — none  of  your  pitchforked,  day  - 
before- yesterday  aristocracy,  but  fine 
old  families  that  came  in  with  Strong- 
bow,  rich  and  ripe  as  Stilton  cheeses, 
and  proud  as  Lucifer — small  blame  to 
them — are  to  be  found  as  plenty  as 
blackberries  in  October. 

Never  will  I  forget,  if  I  live  to  the 
age  of  Methusalem,  the  reception  my 
father  got  when  he  went  out  to  hunt 
with  the  quality.  My  Lord  Cahir  was 
master  of  the  hunt ;  and  sure  enough 
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there  was  a  rare  field  of  fashion, 
beauty,  and  horseflesh,  on  the  sod: 
both  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor, 
noble,  gentle,  and  simple.  My  father, 
although  very  well  mounted  for  a 
farming  man,  knew  something  more 
of  the  world  than  most  of  his  neigh- 
bours, for  he  had  served  as  a  full*  pri- 
Tate<in  the  North  Cork  militia  when 
be  was  young,  and  learned  manners ; 
for  I  need  hardly  tell  you,  the  army, 
if  it  cannot  makeyou  do  any  thing  else, 
will  make  you,  at  all  events,  consider 
yourself  a  gentleman,  and  conduct 
Yourself  as  sich.  So,  on  account  of 
his  manners,  my  father,  though  only 
in  a  grey  frieze,  with  a  black  velve* 
teen  collar,  bright  yellow  buckskins, 
and  mahogany  tops,  was  mightily  re- 
spectedj  and  '*  how  are  you,  Denny  ?** 
from  my  Lord  Cahir ;  and  '*  how's  all 
with  you,  Denny,  my  boy?"  from  mv 
Lord  Donoughmore ;  and  "  how's  all 
at  home,  Denny  ?**  from  the  rest  of  the 
quality,  was  the  worst  word  my  father 
ever  got  from  one  of  them  when  he 
rode  into  the  field.  To  be  sure,  my 
father  was  a  modest  man,  and  knew 
his  whereabouts  with  the  quality  :  he 
used  to  say— 

«  Hely,  my  boy,"  (he  christened 
me  Hely,  after  the  great  Hely  Hut- 
chinson, of  the  house  of  Donongh- 
2x 
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moTQ,)  "  mind  what  I  tell  you:  if  yoti 
know  your  distance  with  the  quality^ 
th^  will  sometimes  forget  it ;  hat  if 
you  forget  yonr  distance,  by  Japurs 
they'll  let  you  kno^  it,  my  hoy,  an4 
keep  you  at  it  the  longest  day  you 
live." 

Well,  my  dears,  one  day— of  all 
days  in  the  hunting  season — my  father 
was  out  with  the  hounds  as  usual,  and 
there  was  such  a  field :  it  was  a  fine, 
bright,  sunshiny  morning,  after  the 
frost,  and  they  were  going  to  draw  a 
coTer  that  never  failed — a  sure  find 
it  was,  and  no  mistake,  I  can  tell  you. 
Well,  sirs,  the  hounds  were  Just  a-go- 
ing to  be  thrown  off  into  cover,  and 
all  the  lords  and  quality  were  gather- 
ed on  the  side  of  a  hUl ;  my  father, 
and  some  other  responsible  farmelrs 
like  himself,  at  a  little  distance  in  the 
rear,  but  not  so  far  behind  as  not  to 
be  able  to  hear  what  was  going  on— 
when  a  jaekeen  of  a  fellow  came  rid- 
ing over  the  hounds  into  the  field,  as 
if  hounds  and  field  had  been  his  own  and 
hu  heirs'  for  ever.  He  was  mounted 
on  a  very  poor  hack,  but  had  himself 
^gged  out  in  the  highest  fashion  of 
the  day :  a  spy-glass  stuck  in  one  of 
the  holes  of  his  eyes,  a  laced  coat,  a 
silver-mounted  whip,  and  jack  boots ; 
for  be  was  a  military  chap— an  ensign, 
or  somethingof  that  sort,  in  the  Ancient 
Britons — a  Welsh  fencible  regiment, 
commanded  by  Sir  Watkyn  Wynn, 
that  came  over  to  Ireland  to  settle  the 
rebellion,  but  never  went  back,  be- 
cause* d'ye  see,  they  got  settled  them- 
aelves  in  the  mean  time.  Howsoever, 
this  precious  Haffy  thought  the  whole 
world,  and  three  parts  of  Ireland,  his 
own ;  and  paraded  up  and  down  as  if 
an  Ancient  Briton  was  the  only  man  in 
the  world,  and  all  others  were  only 
crickets  and  grashoppers :  his  antics 
were  bo  foolish  and  conceited  that 
even  my  father  and  the  rest  of  the 
farmers  couldn't  help  shaking  out  a 
laugh  at  him — after,  take  notice,  my 
lords  and  the  quality  had  laughed 
jfirst;  for  my  father  and  the  other  far- 
mors  knew  better  than  to  laugh  at  any 
body  till  their  betters  had  done. 

*'  Who's  that  laughin'  and  disturb- 
ing the  hunt,"  says  my  Lord  Cahir, 
looking  round  very  fierce  at  the  far- 
mers, who,  you  may  depend,  looked  as 
solemn  as  church  mice  when  the  or- 
gati's  a-playing,  an'  whispered  to  my 
iathert  for  they  IwifiK  he  eould  take  a 
liberty— -n    . 
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^  Denny — Denny,  makeoarexcnae.** 

"Mv  Lord,"  says  my  father,  "we 
eouldn^t  help  laughin'  at  that  Jaekeen 
down  there  in  the  bottom  below." 

«*  I  don't  wonder  irt  it,"  toys  my 
Lord ;  ''come  here  Denny,  a  word  in 
your  ear,"  says  his  Lordship. 

Sd  with  that  my  father  foae  up  verjr 
respectful,  touching  his  hat— ^for  my 
father  wasn't  a  man  to  take  his  hat  of 
in  any  presenoe  but  one — I  needn't 
say  more—and  after  my  Lord  had 
whispered  him  in  the  ear,  away  my 
father  rides  to;  the  Ancient  Britmi, 
who  was  philandering  abont  on  his 
nag  to  thd  mighty  amusement  of  the 
entire  hunt,  and,  in  obedience  of  the 
directions  given  him  by  my  Lord,  ao» 
costed  him  very  politely,  and  said  he 
was  mighty  glad  to  see  bis  honour  ont 
with  the  hounds. 

"Who  are  yaw,  ffellar?"  says  the 
jaekeen  to  my  father,  mighty  impudent, 
letting  his  spy- glass  fall  out  of  ms  eye, 
and  staring  like  a  stuck  pig. 

**Ym  happy  to  see  your  bononr 
with  my  Lord's  hounds,  and  hope 
your  honour  '11  enjoy  your  spor^" 
says  my  father. 

"  Be  off,  fallaw,"  says  the  jaekeen 
more  offended  than  ever ;  and  sure 
enough  my  father  rode  off  at  full  gal- 
lop to  where  my  Lord  was  with  the 
other  gentlemen. 

*'  What  sort  of  reception  did  he 
give  you,  Denny?"  enquired  my  Lord. 

"  His  honour  entertained  me  with 
the  cold  shoulder,  my  Lord,**  replied 
my  father,  and  recounted  what  pass- 
ed between  them. 

By  this  time,  the  Ancient  British 
officer,  tired  of  parading  up  and  down 
in  the  meadow  below,  came  riding  up 
the  hill  among  the  quality ;  and  when 
he  cocked  his  spy- glass  upon  my 
Lord  Cahir-^he  had  seen  his  Lord- 
ship somewhere  before  at  a  distaDee 
—and  shaking  his  whip,  saluted  him 
hail  fellow  well  met,  just  as  if  he 
was  going  to  marry  his  Lordship's 
daughter.  **  How  d'ye  daw,  my  Lud  ?" 
says  the  jaekeen. 

"  Who  are  yaw,  fellar  ?"  repltedhis 
Lordship,  mimicking,  as  my  father  had 
told  him,  the  words  of  the  Ancient 
Briton  so  exactly,  that  the  whole  field 
burst  out  a  laughing. 

**  He !  he  I  my  Lud,  you  aw  pleas- 
ed to  be  faw-ce-tious,  aw,  aw,-^he ! 
he ! "  rejomed  the  militiaman^  terribly 
put  out. 

vfBe    off|  fallaV'    iBhoutecIMB 
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Lordship,  cracking  liis  whip  at  the 
same  time,  while  the  roar  of  a  laugh 
grew  loader  against  the  jackeen  than 
ever ;  and  the  farmers  this  time  laugh* 
ed  louder  than  the  quality — for  as  my 
Either  used  to  obserTe,  a  fiurmer  mmf 
laugh  as  loud  as  he  likesy  when  he  sees 
his  landlord  has  the  laugh  against  an- 
other gentleman. 

When  the  laugh  had  somewhat 
subsided^my  lord  changed  bis  tone, 
andy  riding  close  np  to  the  Jackeen, 
said,  ''Don't  consider  yourself  ill- 
treated,  sir.  I  give  you  the  same  re« 
eeption  you  gave  tUs  honest  fellow, 
(pointing  to  my  Auher})  and  recol- 
lect, sir,  that  there  is  a  much  greater 
difference  between  you  and  m^" — his 
lordship  raised  himself  np  in  his  stir- 
rups,  and  looked  like  a  king— *Uhan 
between  you  and  him.'* 

This  was  the  story  my  father  (Lord 
be  merciful  to  him !)  used  to  tell,  when- 
ever he  finished  his  sixth  tumbler. 

"  It*s  a  good  story,  father,"  I  used 
to  say  when  he  finished,  as  regular 
as  amen  to  a  paternoster. 

**  Never  mind  the  story,  my  boy," 
the  old  gentleman  used  to  reply; 
^' never  mind  the  story,  mind  the 
fable  of  it,'*  says  my  father. 

Perhaps  he  meant  to  say  the  moral 
of  it ;  bat  any  how,  my  father  was  no 
great  collegian ;  and  if  a  boy  has  the 
grace  to  take  a  word  of  advice,  it  does 
not  matter  much  whether  he  borrows 
it  from  the  moral  or  the  fable. 

For  my  own  part— I  tell  you  truth 
— Ihavestudied  wisdom  in  wise  books, 
from  Solomon's  Proverbs  down  to 
boys'  writing  copies,  and  got  maxims 
by  heart  from  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Dr 
Maginn — have  had  as  much  good  ad- 
vice as  would  have  converted  Newgate 
to  Christianity — and,  there  is  my  hand 
upon  it !  I  never  found  myself  half  a 
scruple  weightier  in  wisdom  after  all : 
my  thirst  for  folly  never  yet  could  be 
slacked  at  the  fountain  ofbook  wisdom, 
any  more  than  my  hunger  could  be 
appeased  by  the  steam  that  condenses 
on  the  outside  of  the  window  of  a 
cookshop. 

Take  the  word  of  Captain  O'Dona- 
hoo  on  this,  and  lay  it  to  your  sto- 
mach like  a  poultice,  that  <dthough 
Solomon  made  a  book  of  proverbs^ 
a  book -of  proverbs  never  made  a 
Solomon  I 

Talking  of  Solomon,  puts  me  in 
mind  of  old  Murty  Finnegan,  who  had 
the  honour  of  being  my  earliest  in« 
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stmetor  in  polite  literature^  and  more- 
over disciplined  me,  for  he  was  sexton 
of  our  chapel,  to  ring  the  congrega- 
tion in  to  mass ;  for  which  reason,  I 
suppose,  the  polite  reader  wont  objeot 
to  my  styling  Murty  Finnegan— Pn>- 
fessor  of  Belies  Leitres. 

Murty  *s  school  I  mind  welL...no 
wonder,  forman^  and  manv  a  thrash- 
ing I've  had  in  it.  Indeed,  hardly  a 
week  passed  without  a  row  between 
me  and  the  master ;  for  I  was  noted, 
God  help  me!  as  being  a  remarkaUo 
clever  boy ;  and  a  worse  curse  I  eonld 
not  wish  my  enemy  than  to  have  a 
son  as  clever  a  boy  as  I  was. 

I  could  get  out  my  task  in  less  than 
no  time  at  all ;  nothing  was  too  deep 
or  too  shallow  for  me;  and  finding 
that  nature  had  been  so  bountiful  to 
me  in  the  way  of  brains,  I  never 
troubled  myself  to  improve  the  rich- 
.ness  of  the  soil  by  any  industry  of 
cultivation. 

S_ "  Hely,  my  boy,"  old  Murty  used 
to  say,  "  you're  the  cleverest  blacks- 
guard  in  my  academy :  come  up  here 
while  I  bate  you!** 

If  you  have  been  educated  at  Win- 
chester, Rugby,  or  Harrow — as  I  sup** 
pose  you  have— 4in  idea  of  Murty 
Finnegan's  academy  might  be  useful 
to  you—particularly  if  you  want  a 
striking  instance  of  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge  under  difficulties. 

Not  a  hundred  miles  from  Clonmel 
there  used  to  be  an  old  chapel*-not  un- 
like two  bams  tied  croseways — it  had 
been  wrecked  in  the  troublesome  time^ 
and  had  neither  roofs,  nor  doors,  nor 
windows — ^nothing  but  the  naked  walls 
indicated  what  it  had  been. 

In  one  comer  of  thb  edifice,  pro- 
tected from  the  rain  and  sun  by  some 
loose  straw  scattered  over  one  or  two 
remaining  beams  of  the  old  gallery, 
Murty  Finnegan  established  his  aca* 
demy,— at  the  other  end  was  a  halt* 
alley,  where  the  **  boys'*  of  the  eoun- 
try^^not  the  boys  of  tne  school— used 
to  assemble  of  evenings  for  their  usual 
recreation,  after  the  professional  fa- 
tigues of  theday,— not  ahundred  yards 
off,  in  a  burrow  that  overlooked  the 
Suir,  a  private  still— in  which  Murty 
was  a  partner  concemed — ^was  always 
-atittU  worky*-andjust  outside  the  con- 
secrated ffround,  was  a  Danish  rath» 
or  conicu  green  hill,  on  the  top  of 
which  there  was  a  most  splendiferous 
cockpit. 

So  tiiat  what  with  the  chapel,  and 
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what  with  the  sehool— what  with  the 
ball-alley*  and  the  poteen  manufactory, 
and  the  cockpit — I  leaveit  to  Oxford  or 
Cambridge  to  tay»  whether  at  Murty 
Finnegan'i  academy  we  didn*t  enjoy 
all  the  advantages  of  an  uni?er8ity 
education. 

More  than  that — ^if  it  were  not  for 
two  trifling  failings  of  the  master— I 
would  back  him  at  long  odds  against 
Professor  Person,  ay,  or  for  the  mat- 
ter of  that,  against  the  great  Dr  Parr 
himself,  for  the  head  of  a  grammar 
school. 

There  never  was  a  head  master  yet, 
in  all  England  er  Ireland  either,  who 
had  a  more  sovereign  contempt  for 
the  practical  edacation  that  carries  a 
man  through  life — ^for  that  sort  of 
hard- headed. instruction  that  enables 
a  man  to  fight  his  way  in  the  world, 
or  to  come  to  any  thing,  than  Murty 
Finnegan. 

Murty  was  a  devil  at  the  Greek— 
to  be  sure  he  might  not  be  quite  so 
deep  in  the  metres  as  Professor  Per- 
son— ^in  Irish  there  was  no  man  to 
match  him,  barrin*  Dr  O* Connor  j 
at  the  Latin,  too,  he  was  a  Trojan — 
but  as  for  book-keeping,  by  single  or 
double  entry,  arithmetic,  the  English 
language,  manners,  or  behaYionr,  the 
master  knew  and  cared  no  more  than 
if  he  had  kept  a  Yorkshire  boarding- 
scbooL 

The  failings  that.  I  alluded  to  in 
Murty  Finnegan,  were  mere  trifles-— 
an  ardent  love  of  spirits,  and  an  entire 
devotion  to  cock-fighUng. 

In  fact,  cock-fighting  and  drinking 
made  up  the  employment  of  the  mas<» 
ter :  teaching  the  juvenile  idea  how 
to  shoot,  wsi  merely  his  recreation. 

These  luxuries  at  last  proved  the  ruin 
of  Murty  Finnegan,  in  the  way  that  I 
am  going  to  tell  you*  The  master 
had  one  gamecock  in  particular  that 
he  called  General  Sarsneld ;  the  boys, 
for  shortness,  or.  as  Professor  Person 
would  have  said,  per  syncope,  called 
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this  hero  of  a  hundred  fights  the  Ge- 
nerol.  Nor  was  the  General  at  all 
unworthy  the  dutinetion.  He  resem- 
bled his  great  prototype  in  this,  that 
he  was  game  to  the  back-bone  and 
served  a  bad  master ;  but  he  differed 
from  Sarsfield  in  this,  that  he  never 
was  beaten.  The  General  was  truly 
a  noble  bird—black  and  all  black,  with 
a  tinge  of  brilliant  rifle  green  about 
the  hackles ;  small  welLwaped  head, 
round  well -filled  body,  and  well-set 
legs ;  in  short,  every  one  of  the  points 
of  a  bird  of  game  belonged  to  the  Ge- 
neral. He  had  the  run  of  the  school 
and  the  kitchen ;  domineered  over  the 
smaller  boys,  and  was  not  much  afraid 
even  of  the  big  ones.  Murty  had  him 
always,  instead  of  a  bell,  to  crow  the 
boys  in  and  out  of  school  hours  ;  and 
when  the  still  was  at  work,  the  Gene- 
ral used  to  take  his  stand  in  an  old 
hawthorn  that  stood  right  over  the  hole 
in  the  rock  where  the  boys  carried  on 
the  war.  From  this  vantage  ground 
the  General  was  able  to  spy  any  one 
coming,  which  he  would  announce  by 
crowing  at  the  top  of  his  speed,  so 
that  full  time  might  be  had  for  Murty 
and  the  other  contrabandists  to  levant, 
like  the  Ghost  in  Hamlet. 

But  it  was  in  the  fields  I  mean 
cockpit — that  the  General  was  unri- 
valled. Poor  as  Murty  Finnegan  was, 
I  firmly  believe  he  would  as  soon  have 

Earted  with  the  fore-finger  of  his  right 
and  as  with  the  General.  Not  a  cock 
in  the  five  counties  could  match  him — 
and  indeed  it  was  supposed  that  the 
General  might  be  backed  .against  all 
Ireland. 

And  so,  no  doubt,  he  might.  But 
what  of  that  ?  The  General  was  once 
beaten  ;  but  the  downfall  of  his  glo- 
ries and  those  of  his  backer — for  with 
the  General  fell  Murty  Finnegan — I 
reserve  until  after  this  my  present  ad- 
joumment—to  the  public-house  at  the 
comer  1 
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TBN  THOUSAND  A-YEAB. 
Paet  XVII. 

'*  FoRTmtA  sevo  leeta  negotio,  et 
Ludum  Insolentem  ludere  pertlnaz, 
Transmutat  Inoertos  honores, 
Nunc  mihif  nimo  ^11  beniffnft. 
Lando  manentem :  ti  oblebfjb  qvatit 

FBKKAB,  RXaiQNO  QUJB  DBOIT,  BT  MBA 
YntTUTB  ME  OrVOLVO,  PKOBAMQ17B 
Pa17PKBI£M  8IWB  DOTS  QV-SRO." 

Hot.  Ckirm.  Lib.  iii.  49. 


^  Were  you,  oh  unhappy  Lady  Ce- 
cilia !  in  entering  into  this  ill-omened 
union,  to  be  more  pitied  or  despised  ? 
*Twa8  most  deliberately  done  ;  in  fact, 
we  ha7e  already  had  laid  before  us 
ample  means  of  determining  the  ques- 
tion— but  'tis  a  delicate  and  painful 
one,  and  had  perhaps  be  better  left 
alone. 

They  spent  about  a  fortnight  at 
Poppleton  Hall,  and  then  went  on  to 
Yatton ;  and  if  the  reader  be  at  all 
curious  to  know  how  Ma  and  Ladt 
Cecilia  Titmouse  commenced  their 
matrimonial  career,  I  am  able,  in  some 
measure,  to  gratify  him,  by  the  sight 
of  a  letter  addressed  by  the  Lady  Ce- 
cilia, some  time  afterwards,  to  one  of 
her  confidential  friends. 

«  Tattow,  28fA  ^|)ra  la— .    ' 

*•  You  may  well  ask,  my  dear 
Blanche,  what  has  become  of  me — 
and  why  1  have  not  performed  my 
promise.  I  have  not  written,  only  be- 
cause I  had  not  courage  to  do  so.  In- 
deed, my  dear  friend,  I  am  the  most 
miserable  woman  in  the  world — and 
am  I  not  to  be  pitied  ?  For  I  have  be- 
come such  purely  to  please  papa — 
but  as  I  am  fortunately  left  alone  this 
evening,  (no  novelty  by  the  Way,)  Mr 
Titmouse  being  gone  to  some  of  his 
haunts  at  Grilston,  or  thereabouts,  I 
am  resolved  to  write  you  a  long  letter. 
Whenever  he  is  away  I  feel  as  if  I 
were  rid  of  a  mischievous  and  odious 
animal— an  ape,  or  an  ourang-outang, 
or  something  of  that  kind.  Why  did 
he  not  always  appear  to  me  the  same 
as  he  does  now  that  1  am  so  dreadfully 
committed  to  him  ?  Surely  he  is  the 
most  vulgar  horrid  wretch  the  world 
ever  saw ;  and  I  feel  it  will  be  quite 
impossible  for  me  to  live  with  him  with- 
out going  mad,  for  you  never  heard 
of  such  tricks  and  habits  as  his  ;  in- 
deed he  <nW,  I  do  believe,  to  ipake 


himself  as  disgusting  to  me  as  he  can. 
He  is  the  most  ignorant  fellow  in  the 
world,  and  is  always  drinking  and 
smoking,  both  in-doors  and  out  of 
doors — in  every  room  of  the  house, 
and  night  and  day.     To  say  nothing 
of  his  personal  impertinences  to  my- 
self, and  his  gross  gaucheriee  in  the 
presence  of  every  one  one  goes  to  see, 
or  who  comes  to  see  us^fancy  the 
creature   carrying  a  nasty   pocket- 
comb  every  where,  and  combing  out 
his  abonunable  hair  in  the  carriage 
when  we  go  out  to  dinner.     1  have 
even  seen  him  doing  it  in  the  draw- 
ing-room before  the    chimney  and 
pier-glasses !    What  will  you  think  of 
the  vile  creature  when  you  hear  what 
happened  only  four  days  after  our 
most  unfortunate  wedding  I  He  comes 
up  to  my  dressing-room,  and  bursts 
open  the  door  while  1  was  dressing, 
and  '  Ah,  Cicely,  Cicely,'  (that  is  the 
odious  way  he  pronounces  my  name,) 
says  he,  holding  up  to  me — gracious 
Heavens  i  the  little  morocco  collar  of 
my  poor  dear  little  Fidelio  all  stained 
with  blood,  so  that  I  was  very  nearly 
fainting    outright — <    what   do   you 
think?    We've    unmuzzled  and    let 
loose  Fiendf'  (that's  a  monstrous  mas- 
tiff of  papa's,  chained  up  in  the  court-, 
yard,  and  dreadfully  savage,)  '  and 
we  set  him,  quite  in  fun,  at  your  little 
Blenheim  Fid. ;  and  curse  me  if  he 
didn't  snap  his  head  off  in  a  moment 
and  crush  him  to  pieces,  and  this  is 
all  that's  left  of  him  I '  The  beast  ne- 
ver once  thought   of  Titmouse  I   1 
fainted,  and  recollect  nothing  more 
till  Annette  was  sitting  by  my  bed- 
side. Talking  of  her,  by  the  way,  the 
other  day  she  gave  me  warning,  to  my 
infinite  annoyance,  (for  she's  quite  a 
treasure ;)  and  when  1  asked  her  why, 
she  blushed  a  good  deal,  and  said  it 
was  very  unpleasant  to  be  used  so  by 
Mr  Titmouse.  *  What  do  you  mean?" 
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'  Oh,  my  lady,*  said  she,  *  he*8    and  the  vicarage,  which  Dr  Tatham 
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always  winking  at  ine,  or  chucking 
me  under  the  chin ;  and  ence  he  tried 
to  kiss  me — and  more  than  that,  my 
lady,  I'm  not  the  only  one  he  does  the 
same  to**  The  odious,  abominable 
devil  I  (one  can*t  help  writing  strong- 
ly,) my  rivals  are  my  own  servants  I 
We  have  several  times.,  gone  out  to 
dinner  since  we  have  been  here  to 
some  of  papa's  friends,  (for  the  crea- 
ture knows  no  one  of  himself) — and 
he  has  more  than  once  got  quite  tipsy, 
and  lain  snoring  or  hiccuping ;  and 
oace^-faughl  And  as  for  the  com- 
pany he  keeps,  it  is  all  of  a  piece. 
Fancy  me  entertaining  a  Unitarian 
parson,  an  auctioneer,  and  a  little  fat 
apothecary,  with  their  dowdy  wives ! 
He  says  it  is  to  keep  up  his  political 
influenoe,  (which  is  all  stuff;)  the  real 
truth  is,  he  is  so  despised,  no  decent  pre- 
sentable person  will  come  near  Yatton. 
I  often  see  the  servants  almost  burst- 
ing with  laughter,  while  waiting  at 
dinner  1  His  breath  and  all  his 
olothes  are  full  of  the  filtby  odour  of 
tobaeoo ;  and  Annette  is  often  obliged 
to  deluge  my  shawls  and  pelisses,  £c», 
with  eau-de-eologne,  before  and  after 
my  going  any  where  with  him,  lest 
they  also  should  smell  of  tobacco- 
smoke.  He  is  quite  hated  bv  all  the 
tenants ;  he  is  the  most  insolent  and 
uakiod  landlord,  and  is  going  to 
<  screw  them  all  up,  a  little  higher* 
(he  says)  in  their  rents.  He  will  soon 
not  have  a  respectable  tenant  on  the 
estate.  And  he  is  such  a  little  liar, 
that  not  the  least  reliance  can  be 
placed  on  anything  he  says.  The 
other  day  he  began  telling  me  how 
beautiful  Miss  Aubrey  was,  and  that 
it  was  no  fault  of  hersihi^i  she  was  not 
now  Mrs  Titmouse,  and  that  he  has 
a  good  many  letters  from  her  I  whioh 
I  cannot  believe ;  but  I  wbh  he  had 
married-— however  it  is  now  too  late. 
Then  he  goes  on  in  such  a  rude,  odi- 
ous way  before  Dr  Tatham,  (a  very 

nice  little  old  clergyman the  vicar 

of  Yatton,)  that  I  have  no  doubt 
be  will  give  up  visiting  us.  Mr 
Titmouse  has .  no  more  sense  of 
religion  than  a  cat  or  a  dog ;  and  I 
understand  has  left  a  gi«at  many  of 
hn  election  bills  unpaid:  and  posi- 
tively the  diamond  spray  he  gave  me, 
turns  out  to  be  only  paste  J/  What 
do  yon  think  he  is  about  to-night? 
Why,  you  must  know  there  is  a  little 
school-room,  between  the  park  gate 


says  Mr  Aubrey  built  for  his  sister 
(by  the  way,  you  cannot  imagine  how 
beloved  they  are  here  by  every  body) 
to  educate  little  girls  in;  and  Tit- 
mouse, to  spite  Dr  Tatham,  and  to 
promote  his  own  political  interests,  he 
says,  has  given  it  to  a  Mr  Murky- 
flint,  (or  some  such  nameO*  a  Unita- 
rian parson,  who  always  abuses  the 
Church  horridly.  Well,  they  are  giving 
Mr  Titmouse  a  sort  of  public  dinner 
at  Gribton  to-day,  partly  to  celebrate 
this  affair  of  the  chapel.    He  is  g<ung 
to  run  up  a  long  shooting  gallery— 
and,  in  short,  will  ruin  this  sweet  old 
place,  (for  such  it  is  at  present.)    I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  he  has  in* 
troduced  a  sad  set  into  the  village; 
in  short,  he  will   ruin   every  thing 
about  him  before  long.     I  dare  say, 
dearest  B.,  you  will  be  heartily  sick 
of  reading  all  thb,  and  yet  it  is  only 
a  hundredth  part  of  my  sufferings. 
Good  Heavens  I  where  were  my  wits 
when  I  ever  thought  of  uniting  my- 
self to  such  a  fellow?    Fancy  him 
heir  to  the  barony  I     I  hope  I  shall 
outlive  him :  in  fact,  I  am  not  (be- 
tween ourselves)  quite  in  despair  on 
that  head,  for  I  should  think — [the 
word  first  written  by  her  ladyship  was 
plainly  *hope*'] — his  constitution  can- 
not stand   such  continual  drinking. 
However,  fate  brought  us  together, 
and  we  must  all  resign  ourselves  to 
ifate.     My  papa  knows  nothing  of  all 
this  horrid  work  as  yet — at  least  from 
me;  but  I  soon  shall  tell  him  that  Mr 
Titmouse  and  I  cannot  possibly  go  on 
together  much  longer :  I  shall  die  if 
we  do.     Of  course,  I  sha'n't  degrade 
myself  by  getting  my  letter  franked 
by  Mr  Titmouse,  so  I  direct  under 
cover  to  the  Marquis — By  the  way, 
another  piece  of  gross  impertinence  of 
Mr  Titmouse — when  I  came  down  one 
morning  to  breakfast,  I  found  that  the 
little  brute  had  positively  opened  all 
my  letters  1 1    And  he  says  it  b  all 
one  between  us  now,  and  he  has  a 
right  to  do  it  I    So  I  have  now  got  a 
letter-bag  of  my  own,  which  is  always 
delivered  in  my  dressing-room.    He 
b   everlastii^ly   talking   about   the 
women  he  might  have  married !    But 
I  must  conclude — alas  I  he  b  come 
borne  I     I  hear  his  voice:  he  b  evi- 
dently tipsy,  and  abusing  some  one  in 
the  hall.     What  b  to.  become  of  your 
wretched  "  Cecilia  ? 

''  The  Lady  Blaxchb  db  Bctroh." 
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A  doll  and  phlegmatio  disposition^ 
Uke  that  of  Lady  Cecilia«  most  have 
been  roused  and  Btxmg,  indeed,  before 
she  eould  have  attained  tosnch  strength 
and  bitterness  of  ezpressioo  as  are  dis* 
played  in  the  aboTe  connnnnication. 
Though  it  shadows  forth,  with  painful 
distinetnessy  several  of  the  more  dis- 
advantageous features  of  Mr'  Tit- 
mouse's character  and  conduct,  there 
were  far  darker  ones,  with  which  its 
miserable  writer  had  not  then  become 
acquainted.  1  shall  but  hastily  allude 
to  one  of  tbem,  viz.  that  he  was  at  that 
moment  keeping  a  mistress  in  town, 
and  commencing  the  seduction  of  a 
farmer's  daughter  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Yatton  I  Execrable  little  mia- 
4sreant! — why*should  1  defile  my  paper 
by  further  specifying  his  gross  mis- 
deeds, or  dwelling  upon  their  sickening 
effects  on  the  mind  and  feelings  of  the 
weak  woman  who  could  suffer  herself 
to  be  betrayed  into  such  a  union  ? 
Whatever  may  be  the  accidental  and 
ultimate  advantages, in  respect  of  for- 
tane  or  social  station,  expected  to  be 
realized  by  a  woman  in  forming  a 
imion  with  one  who  would  be  otherwise 
regarded  with  indifference,  or  dislike, 
or  disgust,  she  may  rely  upon  it  that 
she  is  committing  an  act  of  deliberate 
wickedness,  which  will  be  attended, 
probably,  for  the  rest  of  her  life,  with 
consequences  of  unutterable  and  inevi- 
table  misery,  which  even  the  obtain- 
ing of  her  proposed  objects  will  not 
compensate,  but  only  enhance.  It  is 
equally  a  principle  of  our  law,  and  of 
common  sense,  that  people  must  be 
Buderstood^to  have  contemplated  the 
natural  and  necessary  consequences  of 
^^t  own  acts,  even  if  hastily — but  by 
80  much  the  more,  if  deliberately  done. 
"When,  therefore,  they  come  to  expe- 
rience those  consequences,  let  them  n&t 
complain*  A  marriage  of  this  descrip- 
tion is,  so  to  speak,  utter  dislocation 
and  destruction  to  the  delicate  and 
beautiful  fabric  of  a  woman's  charac- 
ter. It  perverts,  it  deflecte  the  noblest 
tendencies  of  her  lovely  nature ;  it 
utterly  degrades  and  corrupts  her; 
she  sinks  irretrievably  into  an  inferior 
being:  instead  of  her  native  simpHdtv 
and  purity,  are  to  be  seen  thenceforth 
only  heartlessness  and  hypocrisy. 
Her  affections  and  passions,  denied 
their  legitimate  objects  and  outlets, 
according  to  their  original  weakness 
or  strength  of  detdlopmefrt,  either 
/disappear  and  wither—and  she  to  no 
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longer  woMAN--or  impel  her  head- 
long into  coarse  sensuality,  perhaps, 
at  length,  open  criminality  |  and  then 
she  is  expelled  indignantly  and  for 
ever  from  the  community  of  her  sex. 
It  is  not  the  mere  ring,  and  the  orange 
blossom,  that  constitute  the  difference 
between  vtaTOE— and  vicb. 

Had  Lady  Cecilia  been  a  woman  of 
acute  perceptions  or  lively  sensibili- 
ties, she  must  have  fled  from  her  suf- 
ferings—she must  have  gone  mad,  or 
committed  suicide.  As  it  was*  dull  as 
was  her  temperament,  when  the  more 
odious  pointa  of  Titmouse's  character 
and  habits  were  forced  upon  her  nO« 
tice  by  the  close  and  constant  conti- 
guity of  daily  intercourse,  the  reflec- 
tion that  such  must  be  the  eaMeJbrthe 
remainder  of  their  Hves,  became  even 
houriy  more  intolerable,  and  roused 
into  existence  feelings  of  active  hatred 
and  disgust ;  she  became  hourly  more 
alive  to  the  real  horrors  of  her  posi- 
tion. The  slender  stay  she  had  sought 
for  in  the  reflection  that  she  had  in- 
curred all  by  a  dutiful  submission  to 
her  father's  wishes,  quickly  gave  way : 
she  knew  that  it  was  fiUtel  As  for 
Titmouse,  he  had  never  cared  one 
straw  about  anything  beyond  becom- 
ing the  husband  of  the  future  Baroness 
of  Drelincourt,  not  merely  on  account 
of  the  dignity  and  splendour  conferred 
upon  him  by  such  an  alliance  with  the 
last  remaining  member  of  the  elder 
branch  of  his  ancient  family,  but  also 
because  of  the  grave  and' repeated  as- 
surances of  Mr  Gammon  that  it  was 
in  some  mysterious  way  essential  to 
the  tenure  of  his  own  porition.  Had 
she,  instead  of  being  cold  and  inani- 
mate, haughty  even  to  repulsion  in 
her  manner,  and  of  person  lean  and 
uninviting, — been  of  fascinating  man- 
ners, affectionate  disposition,  of  bril- 
liant accomplishments,  and  of  ripe 
loveliness  of  person,  it  would,  I  am 
persuaded,  have  made  little  ok*  no  dif- 
ference to  Mr  Titmouse,  since  such  a 
woman  would,  as  it  were,  stand  always 
surrounded  by  the  invisible  but  im- 
passable barrier  of  refinement — for 
ever  forbidding  communion  and  sym- 
pathy. As  for  Lady  Cecilia,  Tit- 
mouse could  scarcely  avoid  perceiving 
how  she  despised  him,  and  avoided  his 
company  on  every  possible  occasion. 
No  person,  from  merely  seeing  them, 
could  have  dreamed  of  their  being 
husband  and  wife,  lie  made  nd  se- 
cret at  an  (at  least  in  biaown  peetiliar 
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visiting^  circles)  of  his  w^hes  that  the 
EarFs  increasing  age  and  infirmities 
might  quicken,  and  Lady  Cecilia's  ap. 
parently  delicate  health  decline  apace 
— atid  thus  accelerate  the  accession  of . 
Mr  Titmouse  to  the  barony  of  Drelin« 
court  and  the  fortune  attached  to  it. 

**  Ha,  ha  I*'  would  exclaim  his  choice 
boon  companions,  **  won*t  it  be  comi- 
cal. Tit,  to  see  you  take  your  seat  in 
the  Upper  House  ?" 

"Ton  my  soul,  jol*y,  ah,  ha  I — 
Deromee,  I'll  show  the  old  stagers  a 
funny  trick  or  two ! " 

"  Capital !— ah,  ha,  hal— Do  the 
donkey  f  eh  ?_  You'd  make  the  Chan- 
cellor's wig  jump  off ! " 

"  Ha,  ba,  ha  !— Ill  tickle  'em,  or 
my  name  isn*t  Tittlebat  Titmouse !  " 
— By  all  which  was  meant,  that  he 
purposed  introducing  into  the  House 
of  Lords  that  peculiar  mode  of  debat- 
ing which  had  earned  him  such  quick 
distinction  in  the  House  of  Commons! 

After  they  had  spent  about  a  month 
at  Yatton,  his  urgent  parliamentary 
duties  required  Mr  Titmouse  to  tear 
himself  from  that  lovely  seclusion — 
that  "bower  of  bliss" — and  resume 
his  arduous  post  in  the  House.  Though 
Lady  Cecilia  would  have  vastly  pre- 
ferred being  left  behind  at  Yatton, 
decency  seemed  to  require  that  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  should  make 
their  reappearance  in  the  world  joint- 
ly, and  she  was  therefore  compelled 
to  aoeompany  him  to  town ;  and  they 
were  very  soon  duly  established  in  his 
new  residence  in  Park  Lane.  It  was 
spacious  and  elegant — ^indeed  it  was 
furnished  with  great  splendour,  inas- 
mnch  as  carte  blanche  had  been  given 
to  a  fashionable  upholsterer.  In  a 
moment  they  were  both  in  the  great 
whirling  world  of  fashion.  Lord 
Dreddlington  gave  a  series  of  dinner 
parties  on  their  account,  as  did  several 
of  their  distinguished  kinsfolk  and 
friends ;  and  in  due  time  their  hospi- 
talities were  returned  by  Mr  Titmouse. 
His  first  dinner  party  went  off  with 
great  eclat,  no  fewer  than  four  peers 
of  the  realm,  with  their  ladies,  being 
among  his  guests.  Mr  Titmouse  led 
down  to  dinner  the  gigantic  Duchess 
of  Tantallan,  blazing  in  diamonds, 
being  preceded  by  his  Grace  the  Duke 
and  the  Lady  Cecilia — all  of  which  was 
duly  announced,  the  ensuing  morning, 
in  the  obsequious  columns  of  the  Au- 
rora. ^  For  some  time  Mr  Titmouse 
ooQupied  hia  novel  and  dazzling,  posi- 


tion with  becoming  decomm  and  self- 
denial  ;  but,  as  he  became  familiar 
with  it,  his  old  tastes  revived — and 
Lady  Cecilia  and  her  friends  were 
gratified,  while  in  the  drawingroom 
after  dinner,  by  catching  occasional 
sounds  of  Mr  Titmouse*8  celebrated 
imitations  of  animals,  which,  once  or 
twice,  when  considerably  elevated,  he 
insisted  upon  giving  on  his  re-entering 
the  drawing-room  1  Indeed,  he  spared 
no  pains  to  acquire  the  power  of  pleas- 
ing society  by  the  display  of  rare  ac» 
complishments ;  for  which  purpose  he 
took  lessons  every  other  day  in  the  art 
diabolic — t.  «.,  in  conjuring,  in  which 
he  soon  became  an  expert  proficient, 
and  could  play  marvellous  tricks  upon 
cards  and  with  dice,  eat  pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs, cause  wine-glasses  visibly 
to  sink  through  solid  tables,  and  per- 
form sundry  other  astounding  feats. 
Nor  was  he  long  in  collecting  round 
him  guests,  who  not  only  tolerated,  but 
professed  infinite  delight  in,  such  en- 
tertainments— "  fit  audience,  nor  few'* 
— consisting  principally  of  those  adven- 
turous gentlemen  who  have  entered 
Parliament  in  a  devout  reliance  on 
ProvidcDce  to  find  them  dinners. 
*Twas  only  in  such  society  as  this  that 
Titmouse  could  feel  the  least  sense  of 
enjoyment,  and  from  which  Lady  Ce- 
cilia altogether  absented  herself,  often 
without  deigning  the  slightest  reason, 
excuse,  or  apology.  In  fact,  the  in- 
temperate habits  and  irregidar  hours 
of  Titmouse  soon  rendered  it  neces* 
sary  that  he  and  the  Lady  Cecilia 
should  occupy  separate  sleeping  apart- 
ments ;  for  either  his  club,  the  House, 
or  his  other  engagements,  kept  lum 
out  till  a  very  late— or  rather  early — 
hour  every  morning. 

It  was  about  half- past  eleven  o'clock 
one  day  towards  the  latter  end  of  June, 
that  Mr  Titmouse,  having  finish^ 
breakfast,  (which  was  surely  very 
early,  since  he  had  not  got  to  bed  till 
four  o'clock  that  morning,}  a  meal  to 
which  he  invariably  sat  down  alone, 
often  not  catching  a  glimpse  of  Lady 
Cecilia,  except  on  a  chance  encounter 
in  the  hall,  or  on  the  stairs,  or  when 
they  were  forced  to  go  out  to  dinner 
together — ^had  entered  his  library  to 
enjoy  undisturbed  the  luxury  of  his 
hookah.  The  library  was  a  large  and 
handsome  room,  all  the  sides  of  which 
were  occupied  bv  very  curious  antique 
carved  oak  bookciases,  which  had  be- 
longed to  the  former  tasteful  occupant 
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of  the  house,  and  from  whom  they  had 
been  purchased  by   Titmouse,   who 
then  bethought  himself  of  procuring  a 
library  to  fill  tliem.    For  this  purpose, 
it  luckily  occurred  to  him,  on  seeing 
an  advertisement  of  a  library  for  sale 
by  auction  one  day,  that  it  would  be  a 
good  speculation   to  be  before-hand 
with  the  expected  audience,  and  pur- 
chase it  in  a  lump,  by  private  contract. 
'He  did  so — and  at  a  remarkably  low 
price ;    giving    directions  that  they 
should  forthwith  be  carried  to  a  book* 
binder,  named  by  the  obsequious  auc- 
tioneer— with  orders  to  bind  them  all 
in  elegant  but  as  varied  bindings  as 
possible.     Certainly  the  works  were 
of  a  somewhat  miscellaneous  charac- 
ter ; — old  directories ;  poems  by  young 
ladies,  and  gentlemen ;  ready  reckon- 
ers; Doddridge's  Expositor;  Hints  on 
etiquette ;  two  hundred  Minerva  press 
novels  ;   triplicate  editions  of  some 
forty  books  on  cookery ;  the  art  of 
war ;   charades ;    books  of  travels  ; 
bibles,     dictionaries,     prayer-books, 
plays,  adventures  of  noted  highway- 
men ;  the  classics  ;  moral  essays ;  and 
Burn^s  Ecclesiastical  Law.     If  these 
respectable  works  had  had  the  least 
sense  of  the  distinction  that  had  been 
80  unexpectedly  bestowed  upon  them, 
they  ought  not  to  have  murmured  at 
never  afterwards  receiving  the  slightest 
personal  attention  from  their  spirited 
and  gifted  proprietor.     The  room  was 
lit  by  a  large  bow-window,  which, 
being  partially  open,  admitted   the 
pleasant  breeze  which  was  stirring 
without,  while  the  strong  light  was 
mitigated  by  the  half- drawn  blinds, 
and  the  ample  chintz  window. draper- 
ies.    On  the  mantelpiece  stood  one 
or  two  small  alabaster  statues  and 
vases,  and  a  very  splendid  and  elabor- 
ately ornamented  French  timepiece. 
The  only  unpleasantness  perceptible,* 
was  the  sort  of  disagreeable  odour 
prevalent  in  rooms  which,  as  in  the 
present  instance,  are  devoted  to  smok- 
ing.     To  this  room  had  been  also 
transferred  many  of  the  articles  which 
I  have  described  as  having  been  visi- 
ble in  his  rooms  at  the  Albany.     Over 
the  mantelpiece  was  placed  the  pic- 
ture of  the  boxers — that  of  Titmouse, 
being  similarly  situated  in  the  dining- 
room.     Mr  Titmouse  was  in  a  full 
orimson  dressing-gown,  with  yellow 
slippers  ;  his    shirt-collar  was   open 
ana  thrown  down  over  his  shoulders — 
leaving  exposed  to  view  a  quantity  of 


sand- coloured  hair  under  his  throat. 
In  fact  he  looked  the  image  of  a  gen^ 
tleman  (of  one  sort)  at  hit  eate.  He 
lay  on  the  sofa  with  his  hookah  in  his 
left  hand  ;  near  him  was*the  table,  oU 
which  stood  the  Morning  Growl,  and 
some  eight  or  ten  letters,  only  one  or 
two  of  which  had  as  yet  been  opened. 
He  had  just  leaned  back  his  head,  and 
with  an  air  of  tranquil  enjoyment  very 
slowly  expelled  a  mouthful  of  smoke, 
when  a  servant  submissively  entered, 
and  announced  the  arrival  of  a  visiter 
— Mr  Gammon. 

**  How  dy*e  do.  Gammon  ! — early, 
eh?"  commenced  Titmouse,  without 
stirring,  and  with  inBnite  composure 
and  nonchalance.  Mr  Gammon  made 
the  usual  reply,  and  presently  sat 
down  in  the  chair  placed  for  him  by 
the  servant,  nearly  opposite  to  Mr 
Titmouse — who,  had  he  been  accus- 
tomed to  observation,  or  capable  of  it, 
might  have  detected  something  very 
unusual  in  the  flushed  face,  the  anxi- 
ous and  restless  eye,  and  the  forced 
manner  of  his  visiter. 

''  Likely  to  be  devilish  hot  day— 
*pon  my  soul !" — exclaimed  Titmouse, 
after  again  emptying  his  mouth — add- 
ing, in  a  tolerably  conceited  manner — 
"  By  the  way — here's  a  letter  from 
Snap ~ just  opened  it!  —  Dem  him, 
asks  me  for  a  place  under  govern- 
ment ; — Ah-~a— what's  he  fit  for  ?" 

«  For  what  he  is,  and  nothing  else,'* 
replied  Gammon,  quietly  glancing  bis 
eye  sarcastically  over  poor  Snap's  let- 
ter, which  Titmouse  handed  to  him, 
though  marked  ''strictly  confidential," 
— Gammon  being  undoubtedly  the  very- 
last  man  upon  earth  whom  Snap  would 
have  wished  to  know  of  his  application. 
*'  Were  you  at  the  House  last 
night?  They  sat  very  late  I  Lord 
Bulfinch  made,  I  think,  a  very  power- 
ful speech—" 

<'  Yes— devilish  good — rather  long 

thonghl"  replied  Titmouse,  languidly. 

He  had  by  this  time  turned  himself 

towards  Mr  Gammon ; — his  right  arm 

and  leg  hanging  carelessly  over  the 

side  of  the  sofa. 

"  Lady  Cecilia  is  well,  I  hope  ?'*— 

«'Can^t  say — not   seen    her  this 

week,"  drawled  Titmouse.    "  Til  ring 

and  ask,  if  you  wish,"  he  added,  with 

an  affected  smile. 

**  Ah,  my  dear  Titmouse,"  quoth 
Gammon  blandly,  and  with  a  smile 
of  delicious  flattery,  ''  I  hope  you 
don't  give  her  ladyship  just  cause  for 
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jealousy  ?'-^VAx  2 

yourself  of  your—your  acknowledged 

power  over  the  sex — ahem  1  '* 

Mr  Titmouse,  half  closing  his  eyes, 
silently  expelled  a  mouthful  of  smoke, 
while  an. ineffable  smile  stole  over  his 
features. 

"  You  must  not  neglecther  ladyship. 
Titmouse/*  quoth  Gammon^  gently 
shaking  his  head,  and  with  an  ajOr 
xiously  deferential  air. 

"  Pon  my  life,  I  don*t  neglect  her  I 
—Public  life,  you  know,"  replied 
Titmouse,  slowly,  with  his  eyes 
closed,  and  speaking  with  the  air  of 
one  suffering  from  ennui.  Here  a 
pause  of  some  moments  ensued. 

**  Can  we  have  about  half  an  hour  to 
ourselves,  uninterruptedly  ?"  at  length 
enquired  Mr  Gammon. 

*'  A — a — why— -my  singing-master 
is  coming  here  a  little  after  twelve,'* 
quoth  Titmouse,  turning  himself 
round  so  as  to  be  able  to  look  at  the 
clock  on  the  mantelpiece. 

**  Ob,  probably  less  than  that  period 
will  suffice,  if  we  shall  not  be  interrupt- 
s—may i  ring  the  bell,  and  will  you 
give  orders  to  that  effect  ?*'  With 
this  Gammon  rung  the  bell ;  and  on 
the  servant's  appearing — 

"  I  say,  sir— do  youJiear,  demme  ?  *' 
said  Titmouse, "  not  at  home— till  this 
gentlemaQ*s  gone.*'  The  man  bowed, 
and  withdrew;  and  on  his  closing  the 
door,  Gammoti  soJfUy  stepped  after 
him  and  bolted  it;  by  which  time  Tit- 
mouse, somewhat  startled,  withdrew 
his  hookah  from  bis  mouth,  and  gazed 
rather  anxiously  at  Gammon,  about 
whose  appearance  he  then,  for  the 
first  time,  fancied  he  saw  something 
unreasonable. 

'^  Ah,  howl-— how  monstrous  ftin- 
ny  I  '*  he  exdaimed,  and  began  to  smoke 
rather  more  energetically  than  before, 
with  his  eve  fixed  on  the  grave  coun- 
tenance of  Mr  Gammon. 

'<  My  dear  Titmouse,"  commenced 
his  visiter,  drawing  his  chair  near  to 
Titmouse,  and  speaking  in  an  earnest 
and  kindly  manner, ''  does  it  never  as- 
tonish you,  when  you  reflect  on  the 
stroke  of  fortune  which  has  elevated 
you  to  your  present  point  of  splendour 
aoddisthiction?** 

'I  Most  amazing  I -—uncommon  1'* 
replied  Titmouse,  apprehensively. 

**  It  is  I — marvellous  I  unprecedent- 
ed I  you  are  the  envy  of  hundreds  up- 
on faui^dredsof  thousands  1  such  an 
affair  as  yours  does  not  happen  above 


if  so  often  I  You  cannot  imagine  the 
feelings  of  delight  with  which  /regard 
all  this — this  brilliant  result  of  my  long 
labours,  and  untiring  devotion  to  your 
service."— He  paused. 

"Oih  'pon  my  life,  yes;  it's  all 
very  true,*'  replied  Titmouse,  with  a 
little  trepidation,  replenishing  the  bowl 
pf  his  hookah  with  tobacco. 

"  May  I  continue  to  hope,  my  dear 
Titmouse,  that  I  have  established  my 
claim  to  be  considered,  in  some  mea- 
sure, as  the  sole  architect  of  your  ex- 
traordinary fortunes — ^your  earliest,—- 
your  most  constant  friend  ?" 

'<  You  see,  as  I've  often  said,  Mr 
Gammon,  —  I'm  most  uncommon 
obliged  to  you  for  all  favours^-so  help 

me 1  and  no  mistake," — ^with  a 

eountenance  of  increasing  seriousness ; 
and  he  rose  from  his  recumbent  pos* 
ture,  and  sat  with  his  face  turned 
full  towards  Mr  Gammon,  who  ce- 
sumed-^ 

.  *'  As  I  am  not  in  the  habit,  my 
dear  Titmouse,  of  beating  about  the 
bush,  let  me  express  a  hope  that  yon 
consider  the  services  I  have  render* 
ed  you  not  unworthy  of  requital."— 

"  Oh  yes— to  be  sure — certainly/' 
—quoth  Titmouse,  slightly  changing 
colour — '*  aay  thing,  by  Jove,  that's 
in  my  power— but,  it  is  most  particu- 
lar unfortunate  that— ahem!— so 
deuced  hard  up  just  now — but— ah, 
*pon  my  souU  I'll  speak  to  Lord  BuK- 
finch,  or  some  of  those  people,  and 
get  you  something^-thongh  I  shan't 

do  any  thing  of  the  kind  for  Sn^ 

dem  him  I  You've  no  idea  how 
devilbh  thick  Lord  Bulfinch  and  I 
are— he  shakes  hands  with  me  whoa 
we  meet  in  the  lobby— he  does,  *pon 
my  life." 

.  <'  I  am  very  much  obliged,  my  dear 
Titmouse,  for  your  kind  offer — but 
I  have  a  littie  political  influence  my- 
self, when  I  think  fit  to  exert  it,'*  re- 
plied Gammon,  gravely. 

"  Well,  then,**  interrupted  Titmouse 
eagerly — *«  as  for  money— -if  that's 
what— by  jingo  I  but  if  you  don't 
know  how  precious  hard  up  one  is  just 
now '' 

"  My  dear  sir,  the  subject  on  which 
we  are  now  engaged  is  one  of  inex- 
pressible interest  and  importance,  in 
my  opinion,  to  each  of  us  ;  and  let  us 
discuss  it  calmly.  I  am  prepared  to 
make  a  communication  to  you  imme^ 
diately,  which  you  iritt  nerer  forget 
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Are  T^ou  '*  By  Joto^^I  should  think  sq  ! "  re* 
plied  Titmouse,  faintly ;  but  he  tried 
to  assome  an  incredulous  smile — in 
yain,  however;  and  to  such  a  pitch 
bad  hia  a^tation  reached,  that  he  rose^ 
opened  a  cabinet  near  himj  and  taking 
out  from  it  a  brandy-flask  and  a  wine 
glass*  poured  it  out  full^  and  drank  it 
off*  "  You  h*n'tjakingf  Mr  Gammon* 
eh?"  Again  he  attempted  a  sickly 
smile. 
««  God  forbid,  Mr  Titmouse  I " 
«(  Well — ^but — u;/i^  an't  I  entitled  to 
it  ^11  Hasn*t  the  law  given  it  to 
me. 

'<  No  one  on  earth  knows  the  w/io 
and  the  wfy  of  this  matter  but  my- 
self; and,  if  yon  choose*  no  one  ever 
shall  $  nay,  I  will  take  care,  if  you 
come  this  morning  to  my  terms,  to 
deprive  even  myself  of  all  means  of 
proving  what  I  can  now  prove*  at 
any  moment  I  choose."-— 

«<Lordr'  ejaculated  Titmouse* 
wiping  his  forehead^his  agitation 
visibly  increasing.  ''What's  to  be 
the  figure?"  he  faltered*  presently* 
and  looked  as  if  he  dreaided  to  hear 
the  answer. 

*<  If  you  mean*  what  are  my  terms 
r-I  will  at  once  tell  you :— they  are 
terms  on  which  I  shall  peremptorily 
insist ;  they  have  been  long  fixed  in 
my  own  mind ;  I  am  qnite  inflexible : 
so  help  me  Heaven,  1  will  not  vary 
them  a  hair's-breadth  I  I  require* 
first,  To  sit  in  Parliament  for  Yatton, 
at  the  next  election ;  and  afterwards 
alternately  with  yourself;  and  se- 
condly. That  you  immediately  grant 
me  an  annuity  for  my  life  of  two 

thousand  pounds  a-year  on  your " 

Titmouse  sprung  from  the  sofa,  dash- 
ing his  fist  on  the  table,  and  uUering 
a  frightful  imprecation.  He  stood  for 
a  moment*  and  Uien  threw  himself 
desperately  at  full  length  on  the  sofa, 
muttering  the  same  execration  that 
had  first  issued  from  his  lips.  Gam- 
mon moved  not  a  muscle*  but  fixed  a 
steadfast  eye  on  Titmouse:  the  two 
might  have  been  compared  to  the  af- 
frighted rabbit*  and  the  deadly  boa- 
constrictor. 

'•It's    all   a  swindle!— a  d a 

swindle!"   at  length   he  exclaimed, 
pen  me  nour,  ««.  ^    starting  up  into  a  sitting  PO-ture*  *nd 
made  no  effort  to  pick  it  up,  but  sat    -J-Sost  grinning  defiance  at  G^^^ 
mon,  white  as  his  shirt,    **  You're  a  swindler!  ^he  exdaimed 
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to  the  day  of  yonr  death 

prepared  to  receive  it  ?  " 

««  Oh  yes !— Never  so  wide  awake 
ift  n^  life  I  oh  Lord  1  fire  away  "—re- 
plied Titmouse ;  and  taking  the  tip 
of  his  hookah  from  his  lips*  and  hold- 
ing it  in  his  left  fingers,  he  leaned  for- 
ward, staring  open-mouthed  at  Gam<» 
mon. 

«« Well,  my  dear  Titmouse*  then  I 
wyi  proceed.  I  wUl  not  eiyoin  you 
to  secrecy ;— and  that  not  merely  be- 
cause I  have  full  confidence  in  your 
honour,— but  because  you  cannot  dia* 
close  it  to  any  mortal  man,  but  at  the 
peril  of  immediate  and  utter  ruin." 

"Ton  my  soul,  most  amazing! 
Demme^  Mr  Gammon,  you  frighten 
me  out  of  my  senses  I "  said  Titmouse, 
taming  paler  and  paler,  as  his  reed- 
lection  became  more  and  more  distinct 
of  certain  mysterious  hints  of  Mr 
Gammon*s,  many  months  before,  at 
Yatton,  as  to  his  power  over  Tit- 
mouse. 

«' Consider  for  a  moment.  Yon 
are  now  a  member  of  Parliament ;  the 
unquestioned  owner  of  a  fine  estate ; 
the  husband  of  a  lady  of  very  high 
rank— the  last  direct  represenUtive  of 
one  of  the  proudest  and  m6st  ancient 
•f  the  noble  families  of  Great  Britain ; 
you  yourself  are  next  but  one  in  suc- 
cession to  almost  the  oldest  barony  in 
the  kingdom :  in  fact,  in  all  human 

Probability  you  are  the  next  Lord 
>aEX.iNC0T7iiT ;  and  all  this  through 
MB.**    He  paused. 

«'  Well,— excuse  me,  Mr  Gammon 
—but  I  hear  ;  —  though —  ahem  ! 
you*re  (meaning  no  oflfiEsnce)  I  can't  for 
the  life  and  soul  of  me  tell  what  the 
devil  it  is  you're  driving  at* —said 
Titmouse,  twistfaig  his  finger  into  his 
hair,  and  gazing  at  Gammon  with  in- 
tense anxiety.  For  some  moments 
Mr  Gammon  remained  looking  very 
solemnly  and  in  silence  at  TitmouBe ; 
and  then  proceeded. 

*'  Yet  yon  are  reatly  no  more  en« 
titled  to  be  what  you  seem— what  you 
are  thought—or  to  possess  what  you 
at  present  possess— than— the  little 
wretch  that  last  swept  your  chimneys 
here  I- 

•  The  hookah  dropped  oot  of  Tit- 
inonse*s  hand  upon  the  floor,  and  be 
made  no  effort  to  p' '"  *'  "^  ^^''^  '•* 
Staring  at  Gammon, 
and  in  blank  dismay. 

«*  I  perceive  that  you  are  agitated* 
Mr  Titmouse,"  said  Gammon  kindly. 


vehemently. 

««  Possibly^bttt  ^©«  are  a^-BAS- 
TARD*'— replied    Gammon*    calmly. 
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Titmouse  looked  the  picture  of  horror* 
and  trembled  in  every  limb. 

"If 8  a  liel— It*8  aU  a  lie!"— he 
gasped. 

"  Sir,  you  are  a  ftMterrf"— repeat- 
ed Gammon,  extending  his  fore-finger 
in  a  solemn  manner  towards  Tit* 
mouse.  **  Wretched  miscreant — do 
you  presume  to  tell  me  I  lie  ?  You 
base-born  cur!"— a  lightning  glance 
shot  from  his  eye ;  but  he  restrained 
himself.  Titmouse  sat  at  length  as 
if  petrified,  while  Gammon  in  a  low 
and  solemn  tone  proceeded — '*  You 
the  owner  of  Yatton  ?  Yon  the  next 
Lord  Drelincourt?  No  more  than 
the  helper  in  your  stablest  One- 
breath  of  mine  blights  you  for  ever— . 
as  an  impostor — a  mere  audacious 
swindler— to  be  spit  upon!  to  be  kick- 
ed out  of  society — ^perhaps  to  be  trans- 
ported for  life.  Gracious  Heavens! 
what  will  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington 
say  when  he  hears  that  his  sole  daugh- 
ter and  heiress  is  married  to  a It 

will  kill  him,  or  he  will  kill  you." 

*«  Two  can  play  at  that,"  whispered 
Titmouse,  faintly— indeed  almost  in- 
articulately. There  was  nearly  a  mo- 
ment's pause. 

«« No— but  is  it  all  true?— honour  1 " 
enquired  Titmouse,  in  a  very  subdued 
voice. 

*'  As  God  is  my  witness  I  *'  replied 
Gammon. 

*'  Well,"  exclaimed  Titmouse,  after 
a  prodigious  sigh,  **  then,  at  any  rate, 
'0U*re  in  for  it  with  me;  you  said 
ust  now  you*d  done  it  all. — Ah,  ha ! 
I  recollect,  Mr  Gammon ! — I  should 
no  more  have  thought  of  it  myself-^ 
Lord!  than — what  d*ye  say  to  that, 
Mr  Gammon?" 

"  Alas,  sir  I  it  will  not  avail  yon,'* 
replied  Gammon,  with  a  fearful  smile ; 
''for  I  never  made  the  dreadful  dis- 
covery of  your  illegitimacy  till  it  was 
too  late— till  at  least  two  months  after 
1  had  put  you  (whom  I  believed  the 
true  heir)  into  possession  of  Yatton." 

"Ah— I  don't  know— but— why 
didn't  you  tell  Lord  Dreddlington? 
Why  did  you  let  me  marry  Ladv 
Cicely  ?  By  Jove,  but  it's  yoti  he'U 
kill/'  quoth  Titmouse,  eagerly. 
.«<  Yes!  — Alas!  I  ought  to  have 
done  so,"  replied  Mr  Gammon,  with 
a  profound  sigh— adding,  abstractedly, 
"  It  may  not  be  too  late  to  make  his 
lordship  some  amends.  I  may  save 
his  title  from  degradation.  Lord 
Drelincourt " » 
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»0h,  Ind!"  ejaculated  Titmouse, 
involuntarily,  and  almost  unconseions- 
ly,  staring  stupidly  at  Gammon,  who 
continued,  with  a  renewed  aig^i— 
"  Yes,  I  omht  to  have  told  his  lord- 
ship— but  I  own — I  was  led  away  by 
feelings  of  pity — of  affection  for  tou— i 
and  is  this  the  retam  ? "  He  spoke 
this  with  a  look  and  in  a  tone  of  sor* 
rowful  reproach. 

**  Well,  you  shouldn't  luiTe  come 
down  on  one  so  suddenly — all  at  ones 
— ^how  can  a  man — eh  ?  Saeh  harHd 
news !" 

**  It  has  cost  me,  sir,  grater  pain 
to  tell  you,  than  it  has  cost  you  to  hear 
it!" 

''By  the  living  Jove!"  exclaimed 
Titmouse,  starting  up  with  a  sort  of 
recklessness,  and  pouring  out  and 
tossing  off  a  large  glassful  of  brandy 
—•" it ran'l  be  true — it's  all  a  dream! 
1 — I  a'n't — I  cant  be  a  baa ^per- 
haps yottVff  all  this  while  the  true  hdr, 
Mr  Gammon  ?"  he  added  briakly,  and 
snapped  his  fingers  at  his  companion. 

'*  No,  sir,  I  am  not,'*  replied  Gam- 
mon, calmly  ;  "  but,  let  me  tell  you, 
/  know  where  he  is  to  be  Jbund,  Mr 
Titmouse!  Do  you  commiaaion  me 
to  go  in  search  of  him  ?"  he  enquired, 
suddenly  fixing  his  bright  penetradng 
eye  upon  Titmouse,  who  Instantly 
stammered  out—"  Oh,  Ind  i  By  Jove! 
no,  no!'' 

Gammon  could  scarcely  suppress  a 
bitter  smile,  so  ludicrous  were  the  look 
and  tone  of  Titmouse. 

"  You  shouldn't  have  let  me  spend 
such  a  lot  of  money,  if  it  wasn't  mine, 
aU  the  whife" 

"  The  estate  was,  in  a  manner,  Mr 
Titmouse,  in  my  g^ft ;  and  in  pitching 
upon  you,  sir,  out  of  several,  I  had 
imagined  that  I  had  chosen  a  gentle- 
man— a  man  grateful  and  honour- 
able"  

"  'Pon  my  solemn  soul,  so  I  om/" 
interrupted  Titmouse. 

"  I  had  but  to  scrawl  a  line  or  two 
with  my  pen,  the  very  first  day  that  I 
saw  yon  at  the  shop  of  Mr  Tag-rag — 
and  there,  sir— or  in  some  simSar  hole 
-—you  would  have  been  at  this  mo- 
ment!" replied  Gammon,  with  a  sod- 
den sternness  that  quite  overawed  Tit- 
mouse, but  totally  losing  sight  of  the 
very  different  account  of  die  matter 
which  he  had  given  Titmouse  five  mi- 
nutes before ;  but  the  very  best  and 
most  experienced  liars  have  very  short 
inemories.     Here  it  was>   however. 
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Liar  v.  Fool:  and  the  latter  did  not 
perceive  the  slip  made  by  his  adver- 
ggrj..who,  howeTer«8addenly  became 
aware  of  his  little  inconslBtency,  and 
coloured. 

«*  YouUl  excuse  me,  sir/'qnoth  Tit- 
mouse*  presently;  but  with  an  air 
which  was  becoming  momentarily 
more  timid  and  doubtful — ''  but  toUl 
you»  if  all  this  isn*t  a  bottle  of  smoke* 
tell  me  how  you  can  prove  it  all  ? 
Because^  you  knowj  it  isn*t  only  mi^* 
ing  the  thing  that  will  do— you  know« 
Mr  Gammon?** 

«  Certainly— certainly  I  You  are 
quite  right,  Mr  Titmouse !  Nothing 
more  reasonable  I  Your  curiosity 
shall  be  gratified.  Aware  that  your 
natural  acuteness^  my  dear  sir,  would 
'  in  all  probability  prompt  you  to  make 
the  yery  obseryation  you  have  now 
made*  I  have  provided  myself  with 
the  three  principal  documents»  and 
you  shall  see  them  ;  though  1  doubt 
whether  you  will  at  first  sight  under^ 
stand  tbem>  or  appreciate  their  im- 
portance ;  buty  if  yon  desire  it,  I  will 
fully  explain  them  to  you.'* 

With  thb  he  took  out  his  pocket- 
bcK>k,  and  with  much  care  took  out 
three  pieces  of  paper,  folded  up, 
which,  after  a  brief  preliminary  ex- 
planation, he  unfolded  and  read — Tit* 
mouse  looking  over  his  shoulder. 

«  Do  I  know  the  handwriting  ?  '* 
said  Titmouse. 

««  Probably  not,*'  replied  Gammon. 
«<  It's  a  devilish  queer  old-fashioned 
sort  of  writing." 

«*  It  if,  and  when  you  consider** 

**  Are  all  three  in  the  same  hand- 
writing ?**  enqmred  Titmouse,  ^king 
them  into  his  tremulous  hand ;  while 
Gammon  observed  that  his  counte- 
nance indicated  the  despair  which  had 
taken  possession  of  him. 

«'  That  cursed  curtain  is  so  much 
in  the  light,**  said  Titmouse,  looking 
up,  and  going  towards  it,  as  if  to  draw 
it  aside,  he  started  suddenly  away  from 
Gammon,  and  with  frenried  gestures 
tore  the  little  papers  to  pieces  with 
inconceivable  rapidity,  and  flung  them 
out  of  the  window,  where  a  brisk 
breeze  instantly  took  them  up,  and 
scattered  them  abroad-^the  glistening 
fragments->never  to  be  again  re- 
united. 

Having  performed  this  astounding 
feat,  he  instantly  turned  round,  and 
leaning  his  back  against  the  window, 
gazed  at  Gammon  with  a  desperate 
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air  of  mingled  apprehension  and  tri- 
umph, but  spoke  not  a  word.  Nor 
did  Gammon ;  but — oh  the  smUe  with 
which  he  regarded  Titmouse  as  he 
slowly  approached  towards  htm  I 
who  stepping  aside,  as  Gammon  ad- 
vanced, reached  the  cabinet,  and  with 
desperate  rapidity  threw  open  the 
door,  and,  as  if  the  devil  had  been 
waiting  his  bidding,  in  a  moment 
turned  round  upon  Gammon  with  a 
pistol. 

-  <<  So  help  me  God,  1*11  fire!" 
gasped  Titmouse,  cocking  and  pre- 
senting it — <*  I  will — I  will — one  I — 
two!— For  God's  sake  I  be  off !— it's 
loaded,  and  no  mistake  1  ** 

«  Booby !  you  may  put  your  pistol 
down,  sir  I**  said  Gammon,  calmly 
and  resolutely,  a  contemptuous  smile 
passing  over  iiis  pale  features. 

**  Demmel  distance  1 — Keep  your 
distance  I " 

**  Ridiculous  simpleton ! — ^you  poor 
rogue!"  said  Gammon,  laughingly. 
There  was,  however,  murder  in  his 
smUe;  and  Titmouse  instiiictively 
perceived  it.  He  kept  his  deadly 
weapon  pointed  full  at  Gammon*s 
breast. 

Gammon  stood,  for  a  minute  or 
two,  gazing  steadfastly,  and  without 
moving,  at  Titmouse ;  and  then, 
shrugging  his  shoulders,  with  a  bitter 
smile  returned  to  his  chair,  and  re- 
sumed his  seat.  Titmouse,  however, 
refused  to  follow  his  example. 

<«  So  help  me  God,  sir!  I  will  not 
hurt  a  hair  of  your  head,**  said  Gam- 
mon, solemnly.  Still  Titmouse  re- 
mained at  the  window,  pistol  in  hand. 
"  Why  should  I  hurt  vou?  What 
have  you  to  fear,  you  little  idiot?'*  in- 
qmred  Gammon,  impatiently.  "  Do 
you  think  you  have  injured  me  ?  Do 
you  think  me  so  great  a  fool,  my  little 
friend,  as  really  to  have  trusted  you 
with  the  precious  originals,  of  which 
those  were  only  the  copies  I—*  Copies 
which  I  can  replace  in  a  minute  or 
two's  time?  The  originals,  believe  me^ 
are  far  away,  and  Mife  enough  under 
lock  and  key.** 

**  I— I— I— don't  believe  you," 
gasped  Titmouse,  dropping  the  hand 
that  held  the  pistol,  and  speaking  in  a 
truly  dismal  tone. 

**  That  does  not  signify,  my  worthy 
little  friend,*'  said  Gammon,  with  a 
bitter  smile,  <*  if  the/acf  be  so.  That 
you  are  a  fool  yon  must  by  this  time 
even  yourself  begin  to  suspect;  and 
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Yon  omV  doubt  that  you  are  an  arrant 
little  rogue  after  what  has  just  taken 
place  ?  £h  ?  'TwaB  a  bright  idea  truly 
—well  conceived  and  boldly  executed. 
I  giye  you  all  the  credit  for  it ;  and 
it  is  only  your  misfortune  that  it  was 
not  suceettful.  So  let  us  now  return 
to  business.  Uncock  your  pistol— -re* 
place  it  in  your  cabinet,  and  resume 
Tour  seat,  or  in  one  minute's  time  I 
leaye  you,  and  go  direct*' 

Titmouse,  after  a  moment  or  two's 
pause  of  irresolution^  passively  obey- 
ed—very  nearly  on  tiie  i>oint  of  cry- 
ing aloud  with  disappointment  and 
impotent  rage ;  and  he  and  Gammon 
were  again  sitting  opposite  to  one  an- 
other. 

Gammon  was  cold  and  collected-^ 
yet  must  it  not  have  cost  him  a  prodi* 
gious  effort  P  Though  he  had  told 
Titmouse  that  they  were  capua  only 
which  he  had  destroyed,  they  were, 
nevertheless,  the  oaiotViiLs,  which, 
with  such  an  incredible  indiscretion, 
he  had  trusted  into  the  hands  of  Tit- 
mouse ;  they  were  the  oaxom  als  which 
Titmouse  had  jost  scattered  to  the 
winds ;  and  in  so  doing  had  suddenly 
broken  to  pieces  the  wand  of  the  en- 
chanter who  had  long  exercised  over 
him  so  mysterious  and  despotic  an 
authority.  How  comes  it,  that  we 
not  infrequently  find  men  of  the  pro* 
Ibnndest  craft,  just  at  the  very  crisis 
of  their  fortunes,  thus  unexpectedly 
and  incredibly  committing  them- 
selves ? 

"  Are  you  now  satisfied,  Titmouse, 
that  you  are  completely  at  my  merey, 
and  at  the  same  time  totally  undeserv- 
ing of  it?"  said  Gammon,  speaking  in 
a  low  and  earnest  tone,  and  with  much 
of  his  former  kindness  of  manner.  To 
an  observant  eye,  however,  what  was 
at  that  moment  the  real  expression  in 
that  of  Gammon  ?  Soothing  and  gentle 
as  was  his  voice,  he  felt  as  if  he  eouM 
instantly  have  destroyed  the  auda- 
cious little  miscreant  before  him. 
'^  Do  not,  my  dear  Titmouse,  madly 
make  me  your  enemy-^your  enemy 
for  life— but  rather  your  friend— your 
watchful  and  powerful  friend,  whose 
etery  interest  is  identified  with  your 
own.  Remember  all  that  I  have  done 
and  sacrificed  for  you-— how  I  have 
racked  my  brain  for  you  day  and 
night— always  relying  upon  yournU 
timate  gratitude.  Ob,  the  endless 
scheming  I  have  had  to  practise,  to 
conceal  your   fatal  secret-— and  of 
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which  you  shall  erelong  know  morel 
During  these  last  two  years  hnre  I 
not  ruinously  neglected  my  own  in. 
terests  to  look  after  yours  It  ** 

Gammon  paused,  and  abrupdjadd- 
ed-^<<  I  have  but  to  lift  my  fin^r,  and 
tins  splendid  dressing«gown  of  yours, 
Titmonse,  is  exchanged  for  a  piMoiw 
jacket"—— 

«<  Oh  LordI  oh  Lord!  oh  Lord!" 
suddenly  exclaimed  TRmooae*  with  a 
shudder — **  I  wish  I  were  deed  and 
forgotten!  oh  Lord!  what  shall  I  do  ? 
Ton  my  soul" — ^he  struck  hia  finpehead 
with  some  violence—**  I'm  Mine 
mad"— 

«  Consider,  Titmouse,  calmly,  how 
reasonable  and  moderate  is  my  oAr* 
— -proceeded  Gammon ;  who  now  and 
then  experienced  changes  of  colour, 
en  the  sodden  recurrence  of  a  sense  of 
his  last  mblortune. 

**  Here's  Lady  Cicely  to  have  jesOdO 
a.year," 

**  Not  till  after  your  death,  my  dear 
sir''— 

<*  Then  she  shall  have  it  dhvotly ; 
for  curseme if  I  donH kill  myself P — 
'  *'  Then  she  would  never  have  a  far- 
thmg — ^for  I  should  instantly  produce 
the  real  heir" — 

*<  Yah  ! "  exclaimed  Titmouse,  nt- 
terieg  a  sound  Hke  the  sharp,  fkrioos 
bark  of  a  cur,  foiled  at  all  points.  He 
threw  himself  on  the  sofa,  and  folded 
his  arms  on  his  breast,  compresaing 
them  as  it  were  with  convulnve  vehe- 
mence. 

**  Do  not  excite  yoursdf,  Mr  Tk- 
mouse — you  arestill  one  of thomoatfor- 
tunate  men  upon  earth,  to  have  fallen 
into  hands  like  mine,  I  can  assure  yon  1 
Yon  will  still  enjoy  a  truly  splendUd 
income — ^little  short  of  nine  thousand 
a-year — ^for  I  will  undertake  to  niae 
the  Yatton  rental,  within  a  year  or 
two,  to  twelve  or  thirteen  thousand 
a-year,  as  I  have  often  told  yo«i — I 
have  explained  to  you  over  and  over 
again,' how  absurdly  under  their Tulne 
they  were  let  in  the  time  of  *'-^ 

**  And  youv*e  perhaps  forgotten 
that  Tve  borrowed  nearly  fifty  thon- 
sand  pounds-^that  costs  nothings  I 
suppose  I  ** 

**  Well,  certainly,  you  must  bo  a 
little  careful  for  a  year  or  two,  tbirt^s 

air'—  • 

•*  Demme,  sir  I— 1  must  give  up  my 
yacht!'*  exclaimed  Titmouse,  despe- 
rately, snapping  his  thumb  and  finger 
Tehementiy  at  Gammon, 
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«*  Yes— or  Yattoo/'  replied  Gammoii, 
sternly*  '^Afterall-— wbatmoreBhalll 
be  than  a  sort  of  steward  of  yonie  ?  *' 

<'  I  don't  want  one^*'  intemqpted 
Titmouse ;  and,  starting  from  tbosofs^ 
walked  to  the  window,  where  he  stood 
with  his  back  tomed  towards  6am« 
mooi  and  crying  I  Gammon  eyed 
him  for  several  minutes  in  silence  | 
and  Ihen  slowly  approaching  bfan, 
tapped  him  briskly  on  the  sboulder» 
Titmonse  started.  <*  Comoy  sir — ^you 
haye  now,  I  hopCf  relleveil  yonr  little 
feelings*  and  most  attend  t(^me— and 
be  prompt.  The  time  for  triflings  and 
flaying  the  baby,  or  the  girl,  is  gone, 
liark  yon,  sir  t — ^yield  me  my  terms* 
or  this  very  day  1  spring  a  mine  nnder 
your  feet,  you  little  villain  I  that  shall 
blow  you  into  ten  thousand  atoms,  and 
scatter  them  wider  than  even  you  scat- 
tered Just  now  ihose  bits  of  worthiees 
paper!  Do  yon  hear  that  ?  *'  As  he 
said  this,  he  took  hold- of  the  collar  of 
Titmouse's  dressing-gown,'  which 
Titmouse  feltio  be  grasped  by  a  hand, 
tightening  momentarily,  with  the  vehe- 
ment emotion  of  Gammon .  Titmouse 
aoade  no  reply ;  but  gazed  at  Gammon 
*with  a  countenance  full  of  distress  and 
terror. 

'^  Pause,  and  you  are  lost— stripped 
of  this  gaudy  dress^-4omed  out  or  this 
flplendid  house  into  the  streets,  or  a 
prison !— If  1  quit  this  room — and  I 
will  not  wait  much  longer— ^without 
your  plain  and  written  consent  to  my 
terms,  I  shall  go  direct  to  my  Loid 
Dreddlington,  and  tell  him  tho  ob- 
scure and  base-bom  impostor  that  has 

crept" 

.  <*  Oh,  Mr  Gammon — Mr  Gammon  I 
bave  mercv  on  me  I "  excl^med  Tit- 
mouse, shaung  like  an  aspen-leaf— at 
length  realizing  the  terrible  extent  of 
danger  impending  over  him. 

"Have  mercy  on  yourself  I"  re- 
joined Gammon,  sternly. 

«  I  will!— m  do  all  you  ask—I 
will,  so  help  ifie !'' 

"i'm  glad  to  hear  it!"  said  Gam- 
mon, relaxing  his  hold  of  Titmouse ; 
and,  in  a  voice  of  returning  kindness, 
adding— «<  Oh,  Titmouse,  Titmouse! 
how  fearful  would  be  the  scene— «when 
your  noble  father-in- law— you  must 
nave  quitted  the  country !  His  lord« 
ship  would  have  instantly  divorced 
you  from  the  Lady  Cecilia!" 

"You  can't  think  how  I  love  Lady 
C3!ce!y!''  exclaimed  Titmouse,  In  « 
broken  Yoice.    * 


"  Ay— bat  would  she  love  you,  if 
she  knew  who  andwhat  you  were  ?" 

"  Oh,  Lord!  oh.  Lord!  Hove  Lady 
Cicely !  1  love  Lady  Cicely  I  " 

*<  Then  get  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  if 
you  would  not  lose  her  for  ever  I " 

"Here  they  are,  Mr  Gammon!'* 
exclaimed  Titmouse,  hastily  stepping 
to  his  desk  which  lay  on  the  table,  and 
with  tremulous  eagerness  got  out  a 
quire  of  writing  paper  and  took  a  pen. 
"  Suppose  you  write,  Mr  Gammon,'* 
said  he  suddenly—'*  my  hand  trembles 
so !  Lord,  I  feel  so  sick !  I'll  sign  any 
thing  you  like  1 " 

"  Perhaps  it  would  be  better,"  re- 
plied Gammon,  sitting  down,  and  di|^ 
ping  his  pen  into  the  inkstand ;  **  it 
may  save  time."  He  commenced  writ- 
ing ;  and,  as  he  went  on,  said,  at  in- 
tervals—" Yes,  Titmouse  1  Thank 
God,  all  is  near  over!  It  shall  no 
longer  be  in  Lord  Dreddlington's 
power— no,  nor  any  one's— to  beggar 
you— to  transport  you— to  take  your 
noble  wife  from  you." 

*'  Oh,  n<7  no!  You  knoW'  Lady 
Cicely*s  taken  me  for  better  for  worsen 
for  richer  for  poorer." 

"  Ah,  Titmouse  I  But  she  did  not 
know,  when  she  said  that,  that  she 
was  speaking  to  a'*— — 

"  What!  wouldn't  it  hold  good  ?" 
exclaimed  Titmouse,  perfectly  aghast 

"  We  need  not  speculate  on  a  case 
that  cannot  arise,  my  dear  Titmonse," 
replied  Gammon,  ejFciog  him  steadfast- 
ly, and  then  resuming  his  writing.-* 
"  This  paper  becomes,  as  they  say  at 
sea,  your  sheet-anchor  S— Here  you 
shsil  remain— the  owner  of  Yatton*— 
of  this  splendid  house — husband  of 
Lady  Cecilia— a  member  of  Parlift* 
ment — and,  in  due  time,  as  my  Lord 
Drelincourt,  take  your  plaee  perma- 
nently in  the  Upper  House  of  Parlia- 
ment— Now,  Mr  Titmouse,  sign  your 
name.'* 

Titmonse  eagerly  took  the  pen,  and, 
with  a  very  trembling  hand,  afbced 
his  signature  to  what  Gammon  had 
written. 

"You'll  sign  it  too,  eh?"  he  en- 
quired,  timidly. 

"  Certainly,  my  dear  Titmouse."— 
Gammon  affixed  bis  signature,  af^er  a 
moment's  consideration.— "  Now  we 
are  both  bound— we  are  friends  for 
life  I  Let  us  shake  hands,  my  dear, 
desr  Titmouse,  to  bind  the  bar- 
gain." 

They  did  so;  Gammon  cordially 
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taking  into  his  hands  each  hand 'of 
Titmouse^  who*  in  his  anxiety  and  ex- 
citement, never  once  thought  of  ^king 
Mr  Gammon  to  allow  him  to  read  oyer 
what  he  had  signed. 

«  Oh,  Lord  I "  he  exclaimed,  heay- 
ing  a  very  deep  sigh,  *'  I  begin  to  feel 
something  like  again !— It*s  really  all 
right?" 

<<  On  my  sacred  word  of  hononr/' 
replied  Gammon,  laying  his  hand  on 
his  hearty  *'  provided  you  perform  the 
engagement  into  which  you  have  this 
day  entered/* 

"  Never  fear  I  honour  bright !  **  said 
Titmouse,  placing  Ais  on  his  hearty 
with  as  solemn  a  look  as  he  could  as- 
sume. 

Mr  Gammon,  having  folded  up  the 
paper,  put  it  into  his  pocket-book. 

''  I  was  a  trifle  too  deep  for  you, 
Titmouse,  bh?**  said  he,  good-hu* 
mouredly.  **  How  could  you  suppose 
me  green  enough  to  bring  you  the 
real  documents  ?"  he  added,  with  per- 
fect command  of  voice  and  feature. 

«  Where  are  they  ?'*  enquired  Tit- 
mouse, timidly. 

«  At  a  banker*s,  in  a  double-iron 
strong-box,  with  three  different 
locks." 

'*  Lord  I — But,  in  course,  you*ll  put 
them  into  the  fire  when  I've  perform- 
ed my  agreement,  eh  ?  " 

Gammon  looked  at  him  for  a  mo- 
ment, doubtful  what  answer  to  make 
to  this  unexpected  question. 

**  My  dear  Titmouse,**  said  he,  at 
length,  **  I  will  be  candid— I  must  pre- 
serve them — but  no  human  eye  shall 
ever  see  them  except  my  own." 

**  My  stars  I — Excuse  me  **— etam- 
mered  Titmouse,  uneasily. 

'*  Never  fear  9ny  honour.  Titmouse  I 
Have  you  ever  had  reason  to  do  so  ?** 

*<  No— never  I  It*s  quite  true !  And 
why  don't  you  trust  met" 

"  Have  you  forgotten  l^Did  I  not 
trust  you — as  you  supposed*' — quickly 
subjoined  Gammon,  positively  on  the 
point  of  again  committing  himself— 
**  and  when  you  fancied  you  had  the 
precious  documents  ?*' 

«'  Oh  I  well"— said  Titmouse,  hb 
face  flushing  all  over — *<  but  that's  all 
past  and  gone.*' 

"  You  mtii^rely  on  my  honour— and 
1*11  tell  you  why.  What  would  be 
easier  than  for  me  to  pretend  to  you 
that  the  papers  which  you  might  see 
me  bum,  were  really  the  originals— 
and  yet  be  no  such  thing  ?** 
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"  In  course — yes ;  I  see !  **  replied 
Titmouse^-who,  however,  had  really 
not  comprehended  the  case  wfaidi 
Gammon  had  put  to  him.  **  WeU— 
but — I  say-— excuse  me,  Mr  Gam- 
mon ** — said  Titmouse,  beaitstiogly 
returning,  as  Gammon  imagined,  to 
the  charge--^''  but — you*  said  tome- 
thing  about  the  real  heir.*' 
■  ''  Certainly.  There  t«  sueh  a  per- 
son." 

<'  Well — but  since  you  and  I,  yon 
know,  have  made  it  up,  and  are  friends 
for  life— %h  ?  What*s  to  be  done  with 
the  fellow  ?  (betwixt  ourselves  I  **) 

"  That  is  at  present  no  conoem— 
nay,  it  never  will  be  any  coneem  of 
yours  or  mine.  Surely  it  is  enough 
for  you,  that  you  are  enjoying  the 
rank  and  fortune  belonging  to  some 
one  else?  Good  gracious!  I  can*t 
help  reminding  you— fancy  the  na- 
tural son  of  a  cobbler — figuring  away 
as  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Dre- 
linoourt— while  all  the  while,  the  real 
Lord  Drelincourt  is— nay,  at  this  mo- 
ment, pining,  poor  soul  1  in  poyeity 
and  obscurity." 

«  Well— 1  dare  say  he's  used  to  it, 
so  it  can*t  hurt  him  much  I  But  I've 
been  thinking,  Mr  Gammon,  couldn't 
get  him— pressed?  or  enlisted  into 
the  army  ? — He*s  a  deuced  deal  better 
out  of  the  way,  you  know,  for  both  of 
us." 

<'  Sir,'*  interrupted  Gammon,  speak- 
ing very  seriously,  and  even  with  a 
melancholy  and  apprehensive  air— 
<«  leave  the  future  to  me,  I  have  made 
all  requisite  arrangements  ;  the  only 
person  on  earth  beside  myself  that  can 
disturb  them,  is  yourself.** 

Here  a  gentle  tapping  was  heard  at 
the  door. 

«'  Be  off  I  **  shouted  Titmouse,  with 
angry  impatience ;  but  Mr  Gammon, 
who  was  anxious  himself  to  begone, 
stepped  to  the  door,  and  opening  it,  a 
servant  entered — a  tall,  graceful  foot- 
man, with  powdered  hair,  shoulder- 
knot,  and  blue  and  yellow  livery — and 
who  obsequiously  intimated  to  Mr 
Titmouse,  that  Signer  Sol-fa  had  been 
in  attendance  for  at  least  half-an- 
hour. 

"  A— a— I  don*t  sing  to-day— let 
him  come  to-morrow,"  said  Titmouse, 
and  the  servant  withdrew. 

"  Farewell,  Mr  Titmouse— I  have  a 
most  important  engagement  awaiting 
me  at  the  office— so  I  must  take  my 
leave.     Will  you  execute  tiie  neees- 
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Bary  docttmants  u  soon  sb  they  are 
vsadj  ?  I  will  eaiue  them  to  be  pre- 
parad  immediately/* 

**  Oh !  yes  **— and  he  added  in  a  cor- 
rection— <'take  care^  Mr  Gammon^ 
BO  one  knowa  why.'* 

**  LieaTo  that  to  me !— Good  mom* 
ing»  Mr  Titmouse*"  replied  Gammon^ 
buttoning  bis  8urtout»  and  taking  np 
his  gloves  and  bat ;  and  having  shaken 
Titmouse  by  the  hand,  he  was  the  next 
moment  in  the  street—where  he  heav- 
ed a  prodig^ns  sigh — whioh»  however* 
only  momentarily  relieved  his  pient-up 
bosom  from  the  long-suppressed  rage* 
the  mortification*  the  wounded  pride* 
and  the  wild  apprehension  with  which 
it  was  nearly  bursting.  Why*  what 
a  sudden  and  serious  disaster  had  be- 
fallen him  I  What  but  his  own  inoon- 
eeivable  folly  had  oceasioned  it?  His 
own  puppet  had  beaten  him ;  had  laid 
Mm  prostrate :  *twas  as  though  Pros- 
pero  had  permitted  Caliban  to  wheedle 
nim  out  of  his  wand! — What  could 
Gammon  possibly  have  been  thinking 
about*  when  he  trusted  the  originals 
into  the  hands  of  Titmouse?  As 
Gammon  recognized  no  over-ruling 
Providence*  he  was  completely  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  an  act  of  such  sur- 
passing thoughtlessness  and  weakness 
as  he  had  committed — at  the  mere  re- 
eoUeetion  of  which*  as  ho  walked 
along*  he  ground  his  teeth  together 
with  the  vehemence  of  liis  emotions. 
After  a  while*  he  reflected  that  re« 
gretSi  were  idle— the  future*  not  the 
past*  was  to  be  considered ;  and  how 
he  had  to  deal  with  the  new  state  of 
things  which  had  so  suddenly  been 
brought  about.  All  he  had  thence* 
forth  to  trust  to*  was  his  mastery  over 
the  fears  of  a  fool.  But  was  he  rra%* 
on  consideration*  in  a  worse  position 
than  before?  Had  Titmouse  turned 
restive  at  any  time  while  Gammon 
possessed  the  documents  in  question* 
could  Gammon  have  had  more  effectual 
control  over  him  than  he  still  had* 
while  he  had  succeeded  in  persuading 
Titmouse  that  such  documents  were 
•till  in  existence  ?  Could  the  legality 
of  the  transaction  which  Gammon 
sought  to  effect*  bo  upheld  one  whit 
the  more  in  the  one  case  than  in  the 
other,  if  Titmouse  took  it  into  his 
head  resolutely  to  resist?  Again* 
could  an  arrangement  of  such  magui- 
tude*  could  so  serious  a  diminution  of 
Titmouse's  income*  remain  long  con« 
coaled  from  his  fatherin-law*  Lord 
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Dreddlington*  who*  Gammon  knew* 
was  ever;^  now  and  then  indicating 
some  anxiety  on  the  subject  of  Tit- 
mouse's finances  ?  Was  it  possible  to 
suppose  the  Earl  disposed  to  acquiesoo* 
in  any  event*  in  such  an  arrangement  ? 
Suppose  again  Titmouse*  in  some  mo- 
ment of  caprice,  or  under  the  influence 
of  wine*  should  disclose  to  the  Earl 
the  arrangement  which  wonld  have 
taken  place ;  and  that  either  sinking* 
or  revealing*  the  true  ground  on 
which  Mr  Gammon  rested  a  claim  of 
such  magnitude?  Gracious  Heavens! 
— ^thought  Ganunon— fancy  the  Eaii 
really  made  acouainted  with  the  true 
state  of  the  case!  What  efieot  would  so 
terrible  a  disclosure  produce  upon  him  ? 
Here  a  bold  stroke  oecurred  to  Mr 
Gammon:  what  if  he  were  himself* 
as  it  were*  to  take  the  bull  by  the 
horns— to  be  before-hand  with  Tit- 
mouse* and  apprbe  the  Earl  of  the 
frightful  calamity  that  had  befallen 
him  and  his  daughter?  Gammon's 
whole  frame  vibrated  with  the  bare 
imagining  of  the  scene  which  would 
probably  ensue.  But  what  was  the 
practical  use  to  be  made  of  it  ?  The 
first  shock  over*  if  the  old  man*  in- 
deed* survived  it — ^would  the  posses* 
sion  of  such  a  secret  give  Gammon  a 
complete  hold  upon  the  Earl*  and 
render  him,  in  effect*  obedient  to  his 
wishes  ?  The  objects  which  Gammon 
had  originally  proposed  to  himself* 
and  unwaveringly  fixed  his  eye  upon 
amidst  aU  the  mazy  tortuosities  of  his 
course*  since  taking  up  the  cause  of 
Tittlebat  Titmouse,  was  his  own  per- 
manent establishment  in  the  upper 
sphere  of  society ;  above  all*  conscious 
that  could  he  out  once  emerge  into 
political  life,  hu  energies  would  en- 
sure him  speedy  distinction.  With  an 
independent  income  of  £2000  a-year* 
he  felt  that  he  should  be  standing  on 
sure  ground.  But  even  above  and 
beyond  these*  there  was  one  dazzling 
object  of  his  hopes  and  wishes  which, 
unattained*  woidd  render  all  others 
comparatively  valueless — a  union  with 
Miss  Aubrey.  His  heart  fluttered 
within  him  at  the  bare  notion  of  such 
an  event.  What  effect  would  be 
produced  upon  that  beautiAil*  that 
pure*  high-minded*  but  haughty  crea- 
ture  for  haughty  to  him  baa  Rate 

Aubrey  ever  appeared— by  a  know- 
ledge that  he*  Gammon*  possessed  the 
means — Bah!  accursed  Titmouse  1 — 
thought  Gammon*  his  cheek  suddenly 
2l 
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Uanohiiig  isherecolleeted  that  throngli 
Mm  thSou  means  no  longer  existed-- 
stay !— uiil688»  indeed — ^which  would* 
howBTer*  be  all  bat  impossible—peri- 
lom  In  the  eatreme.  Absorbed  with 
tfatte  reflections,  he  started  on  being 
accosted  by  the  footman  of  the  Earl  of 
Dreddlington ;  who,  obserrittg  6am« 
inon,  hftd  ordered  his  carriage  to  draw 
up,  to  enable  his  lordsliip  to  speak  to 
mm.  It  iras  the  end  of  Oxford  Street 
nearest  to  the  City. 

««Sir— Mr  Gammon— good  dar, 
Ar  1  *'  conlmehced  the  Earl,  with  a  slight 
Itppeattmce  of  disappointment,  and 
eten  ^spleasttre ;  *<  pray  has  any  thing 
nnfortnilate  happened*'— -i 

«'  tJnfortnnate  I  I  beg  your  lord- 
ihip*s  pardon." interrupted  Gam- 
mon, colouring  yisibly,  alid  gazLag 
^ith  surprise  at  the  Earl. 

**  Ton  do  not  generalfy,  Mr  Gam- 
mon, forget  your  appointments.  The 
Marquis,  I,  and  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Direction,  have  been  waiting  fbr  you 
ill  Tain  at  the  office  for  a  whole  hour." 

**  Good  Heayehsl  my  lord — I  am 
dbnfbunded!"  said  Gammon,  suddenly 
recollecting  the  engsgement  he  had 
made  with  the  Earl ;  "  I  have  foigot« 
ten  every  thing  in  a  sudden  fit  of  in- 
disposition,, with  which  I  have  been 
fteixed  at  the  house  of  a  client  at 
Bayswater.     I  can  but  apologize,  my 

•'  Sir,  say  nb  more  j  your  looks  are 
faore  than  sufficient :  and  1  beg  that 
yon  Will  do  me  the  honour  to  accept  a 
seat  in  my  carriage,  and  tell  me  whi- 
ther you  will  be  driven.  I'm  at  your 
iervice,  Mr  Gammon,  for  at  least  an 
hour :  longer  than  that  I  cannot  say, 
as  I  have  to  be  at  the  House ;  you  re- 
ihember  our  two  bills  have  to  be  for- 
warded a  stage" 

Siiice  his  lordship  was  as  peremp- 
tory as  politeness  would  permit  him  to 
be,  in  got  Gammon,  and  named  The 
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pANt's  Officfes,  in  Lothbury,  in  the 
hopes  of  finding  yet  some  of  the 
g^ntlemetl  whom  he  had  so  sadly  dls- 
appointfed;  and  thither,  having  turned 
his  horses'  heads,  drove  the  coachman. 
"  Sir,"  said  the  Earl,  after  much 
enquiry  into  the  nature  of  Gammon's 
recefat  indisposition,  <'by  the  way, 
what  can  be  the  meaning  of  my  Lord 
Tadpole's  opposition  to  the  second 
reading  of  our  bill,  No.  2?" 
,  «  We  ofibred  his  lordship  no  shares, 
my  lord-.that  is  the  secret.    I  saw 
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him  a  fbw  days  ago,  my  lord^  and  he 
sounded  me  upon  the  subject ;  but— 
I'm  sure  your  lordship  will  luder- 
stand^n  a  company  such  aa  onn, 

my  lord" 

''  Sur,  I  quite  comprehend  yon,  and 
I  applaud  your  vigilant  discrimination. 
Sir,  in  affairs  of  this  descriptioiiy  in 
order  to  seatre  the  confidence  of  the 
public,  it  is  a  matter  of  the  last  im- 

Grtance  that  none  but  men  of  the 
^hest — ^by  the  way,  Mr  Gammoa, 
how  are  the  Golden  Eoo  shares? 
Would  you  advise  me  to  sell**— 

««  Hold,  my  lord,  a  little  longer. 
We  are  going,  in  a  few  days'  time,  to 
publish  some  important  information 
concerning  the  prospects  of  the  nnder- 
taking,  of  the  most  brilliant  ciiaracter, 
and  which  cannot  fkil  to  raise  the  va- 
lue of  the  shares.  Has  your  lord- 
ship signed  the  deed  yet?" 

"  Sir,  I  signed  it  last  Saturday,  is 
company  with  my  Lord  Marmalade. 
I  should  not  like  to  part  with  my  inter- 
est in  the  company,  yon  8ee«— Mr 
Gammon— hastily ;  but  I  am  in  your 
hands" 

<'  My  lord,  I  am  ever  watchfhl  of 
your  lordship's  interests." 

**  By  the  way,  will  you  dine  with 
me  to-morrow?  We  shall  be  quite 
alone,  and  I  am  very  anxious  to  ob- 
tain an  accurate  account  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  Mr  Titmouse's  property ; 
for,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  have  beard 
of  one  or  two  little  matters  that  occa- 
sion me  some  uneasiness" 

'<  Can  any  thing  be  more  unfortu- 
nate, my  lord?  I  am  engaged  oat 
to  dinner  for  the  next  three  days — if 
indeed  I  shall  be  well  enough  to  go 
to  any  of  them,"  said  Gammon,  with 
an  agitation  which  could  have  escaped 
the  observation  of  few  persons  except 
the  Earl  of  Dreddlington. 

"  Sir— 1  exceedingly  regret  to  hear 
it :  let  me  trust  that  some  day  next 
week  I  shall  be  more  fortunate.  There 
are  several  matters  on  which  I  am  de- 
sirous of  consulting  you.  When  did 
you  last  see  Mr  Titmouse?" 

"  Let  me  see,  my  lord — I — don't 
think  Tve  seen  him  since  Monday  last, 
when  I  casually  met  him  in  one  of  the 
committee-rooms  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, where,  by  the  way,  he  seems  a 
pretty  frequent  attendant" 

"  Vm  glad  to  hear  it,"  replied  the 
Earl,  somewhat  gravely ;  and,  as 
Gammon  imagined,  with  a  sliffht  ex- 
pression of  surprise,  or  even  distrust 
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Gammon  therefore  fancied  that  the 
Earl  had  recei7ed  recent  intelligence 
of  some  of  die  wild  pranks  of  his  hope- 
ful 8on-in-law»  and  wished  to  make 
enquiries  concerning  them  of  Gam- 
mon. 

"  Will  you>  8ir«  have  the  goodness 
to  write  on  to-day  to  General  Epan- 
lette*s  solicitors,  and  tell  them  I  wish 
to  pay  off  immediately  £12,000  of  his 
mortgage?  Oblige  me,  sir,  by  attend- 
ing to  this  matter  to-day ;  for  I  met 
the  General  the  other  day  at  dinner— « 
and — i  might  possibly  hare  been  mis- 
taken, sir-.but  I  fancied  he  looked  at 
me  as  if  he  wished  me  to  feel  myself 
his  debtor.  Do  you  understand  me» 
sir?  It  annoyed  me;  and  I  wish  to 
get  out  of  hu  hands  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible." ^ 

**  ftely  upon  it,  my  lord,  it  shall 
be  attended  to  this  very  day,"  re- 
Blied  Gammon,  scarcely  able— troubled 
though  be  was — to  suppress  a  smile  at 
the  increasing  svmptoms  of  purse- 
pride  in  the  Earl,  wnose  long-empty 
coders  were  being  so  rapidly  and  un- 
expectedly replenished  by  the  rarrous 
enterprises  into  which,  under  Gam- 
mon's auspices,  his  lordship  had  en- 
tered with  equal  energy  and  sagacity. 
While  the  Earl  was  speaking,  the  car- 
riage drew  up  at  the  door  of  the  com- 
pany's office,  and  Gammon  alighted. 
The  Earl,  however,  finding  that  all 
the  gentlemen  whom  he  had  left  there 
had  quitted,  drove  off  westward,  at  a 
smart  pace,  and  reached  the  House  in 
time  for  the  matters  which  he  had 
mentioned  to  Mr  Gammon.  That 
gentleman  soon  dropped  the  languid 
demeanour  he  had  worn  in  Lord  Dred- 
dlington's  presence,  and  addressed  him- 
self with  energy  and  decision  to  a  great 
number  of  important  and  difiicult  mat- 
ters requiring  his  attention — princi- 
pally connected  with  several  of  the  pub- 
fic  companies  in  which  he  was  interest- 
ed— and  one  of  which,  in  particular, 
required  the  greatest  possible  care  and 
tact,  in  order  to  prevent  its  bursting — 
prematurely.  He  had  also  to  get 
ttirongh  a  considerable  arrear  of  pro- 
fessional business,  and  to  write  several 
letters  on  the  private  business  af  Lord 
Dreddlington,  and  of  Mr  Titmouse — 
respectively.  Nay,  he  had  one  or  two 
still  more  urgent  calls  upon  his  atten- 
tion :  the  action  against  himself  for 
L.4000  penalties,  for  bribery,  arising 
out  of  the  Yatton  election,  and  as  to 
which  he  had  receiyed,  that  afternooo^ 


a  very  gloomy  oninion  from  Mr  Lyn)r, 
who  was  advising  him  on  his  dew 
fence.  Much  in  the  same  plight,  also, 
were  Messrs  Bloodsuck,  Mu&hit,  and 
Woodlouse,  for  whom  Messrs  Quirk, 
Gammon,  and  Snap,  Were  defending 
similar  actions ;  and  who  were  worried 
out  of  their  lives  by  daily  letters  f^ 
their  terror-stricken  clients,  as  to  the 
slate,  progress,  and  prospects  of  the 
several  causes  in  which  they  were  so 
deeply  interested.  All  these  actions 
were  being  pressed  forward  by  the 
plaintiffs  with  a  view  to  trial  at  the 
ensuing  Yorkshire  Atirizes ;  had  been 
made,  bt  the  plaintiffs,  ^>ecial  juries ; 
and,  infinitely  to  Gammon's  vexation 
and  alarm,  he  had  found,  on  hurrying 
to  retain  Mr  Subtle,  th»t  he,  Mr  Ster- 
ling, and  Mr  Crystal,  had  been  already 
retained  for  the  plaintiffis!  Lastly, 
he  was  dreadftiUy  teased  by  an  ac- 
tion of  seduction,  which  had,  a  few 
days  before,  been  brought  against 
Mr  Titmouse;  and  which  Gammon^ 
finding  it  was  a  very  bad  case,  wa^ 
making  great  efforts  to  compromise. 
To  each  and  every  of  these  matters,  he 
gave  the  attention  that  was  due — and. 
about  seven  o'clock,  having  finished 
his  labours  for  the  day,  repaired,  a 
dood  deal  exhausted,  to  his  chambers 
at  Thavie's  Inn.  After  a  slight  re- 
past, he  proceeded  to  draw  up  conA- 
dential  **  intiructiont^^  for  Mr  Ff'ank- 
pledge^to  frame  the  deeds  necessary  to 
carry  into  effect  his  contemplate  ar- 
rangement with  Titmouse.  That  did 
not  take  him  long ;  and  havinff  sealed 
up  his  packet,  and  addressed  it,  he 
threw  himself  down  on  the  soft,  and 
gave  himself  up  to  anxious  meditation, 
for  he  was  aware  that  he  was  now,  as 
it  were,  touching  the  very  crisis  of  his 
fortunes.  Again,  aeain,  and  again  he 
recurred  to  the  incident  of  the  day— 
the  destruction  of  his  documents  by 
Titmouse ;  and  cursed  his  own  stupi- 
dity, even  aloud.  Yet  he  could  not 
av(^  indulging  at  the  same  time  in 
secret  pride  and  exultation  at  the  ad- 
mirable presence  of  mind  which  he 
had  displayed — the  successful  skdl 
with  which  he  had  encountered  so 
sudden,  singular,  and  serious  an  emer- 
gency.' But  what  would  be  the  eifeet 
of  the  destruction  of  those  documents* 
upon  certain  secret  arrangements  of  his 
connected  with  Titmouse'a  recovery 
of  the  Yatton  property?— a  question 
which  occasioned  Gammon  great  per- 
plexity and  apprehension,    Then^  as 
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to  Oammoii*fl  rent  charge  of  X2000 
per  annum  on  the  Yatton  property- 
he  bethought  himself*  with  no  Lttle 
uneaunessi  of  some  expressions  con- 
cerning Titmouse's  property,  let  fall 
by  the  Earl  that  day :  and  if  his  lord- 
ship should  persevere  in  his  determi* 
nation  to  become  minutely  acquunted 
with  the  state  of  Titmouse's  property, 
how  could  the  new  and  heavy  incum« 
branoe  about  to  be  laid  upon  it  possi- 
bly escape  discovery?  and  if  it  did, 
how  was  it  to  be  accounted  for,  or  sup- 
ported ?  Confound  it  I  It  seemed  as  if 
fate  were  bent  upon  urging  on  a  ca- 
tastrophe I 

<'  Shall  I/*  thought  Gammon, 
*'  wait  till  I  am  challenged  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  then  fire  my  shot,  and  bring 
his  lordship  down  from  the  tight-rope? 
Then,  however,  I  cannot  but  appear 
to  have  known  the  thing  from  the  very 
beginning ;  and  God  knows  what  lia- 
bilities, civil  or  criminal — of  fraud  or 
conspiracy — may  be  attached  to  what 
I  have  done  I  Shall  I  wait  for  a  con- 
venient, though  early  opportunity, 
and  rush,  with  dismay  and  confusion, 
into  the  Earl's  presence,  as  with  a  dis- 
covery only  just  made  ?  By  Heaven  t 
but  the  thing  wears  already  a  very 
ugly  appearance.  If  it  comes  out, 
what  an  uproar  will  be  in  the  world ! 
The  lightning  will  fall  on  my  head 
first,  unless  I  take  care.  The  disco- 
very  will  doubtless  kill  Lord  Dred- 
dlington;  and  as  for  his  daughter,  it 
may  overturn  the  little  reason  she 
has!" 

Passing  from  this  subject.  Gammon 
surveyed  his  other  relations  with  the 
Earl,  which  were  becoming  daily  more 
involved  and  critical.  He  had  seduced 
his  lordship  into  various  mercantile 
speculations,  such  as  had  already 
placed  him  in  a  very  questionable 

Soint  of  view,  as  taking  advantage  of 
16  raging  mania  for  bubble  compa- 
nies. In  fact.  Gammon  had,  by  nis 
skilful  but  not  very  scrupulous  man- 
CBUvriog,  already  put  into  Lord  Dred- 
dlington's  pocket  some  forty  thousand 
pounds,  and  at  the  same  time  involved 
his  lordship  in  liabilities  which  he  ne- 
ver dreamed  of,  and  even  Gammon 
himself  had  not  contemplated.  Then 
he  warmed  with  his  apparent  proxi- 
mity to  Parliament,  (to  that  part  of 
Titmouse's  bargain  Gammon  resolved 
to  hold  hhn  to  the  very  letter,)  which 
he  was  sure  of  entering  on  the  very 
next  electien.    By  that  time  he  would 


have  realized  a  sum,  through  his  con- 
nexion with  the  various  companies, 
which,  even  independently  of  the  in- 
come to  be  derived  thereafter  from  the 
Yatton  property,  would  render  him  so 
far  independent  as  to  warrant  him  in 
dissolving  partnership  with  Mogot 
Quirk  and  Snap,  and  quitting  at  least 
thej^mcft'ce  of  the  profession.  He  was 
a  man  of  very  powerful  mind,  poasess- 
ing  energies  or  the  highest  order,  and 
for  the  development  and  display  of 
which  he  felt,  and  fretted  when  he  felt, 
his  present  position  in  society  afforded 
him  no  scope  whatever,  till  at  least  he 
had  entered  npon  that  series  of  bold 
but  well-conceived  plans  and  pnrposes 
with  which  he  has  been  represented  as 
occupied  since  the  time  wnen  he  fir^ 
became  the  secret  master  of  the  for- 
tunes of  Titmouse.  His  ambition  was 
boundless,  and  he  felt  within  himself 
a  capacitv  for  the  management  of  po- 
litical affairs  of  no  onunary  magni- 
tude, could  he  but  force  himself  In- 
to the  regions  ^here  his  eneig:ie8  and 
qualifications  could  be  discovered  and 
appreciated.  Indeed  I  will  undertake 
to  say,  that,  had  Gammon  only  been  a 
ooon  man,  he  would,  in  all  probabi- 
lity, have  become  a  great  one.  Bat, 
te  proceed  with  the  matters  whidi 
were  then  occupying  his  busy  brain. 
There  was  yet  one  upon  which  all  his 
thoughts  settled  with  a  sort  of  agi- 
tating interest — ^his  connexion  with  the 
Aubreys;  and  whenever  that  name 
occurred  to  his  thoughts,  one  l)eante* 
ons  image  rose  before  him  like  that  of 
an  angel— I  mean  Miss  Aubrey.  She 
was  the  first  otject  that  ever  excited 
in  him  the  passion  of  hve — that  love, 
I  mean,  which  is  in  a  manner  purified 
and  sublimated  from  all  grossness  or 
sensualitv  by  a  due  appreciation  of  in- 
teUectual  and  moral  excellence.  When 
he  dwelt  upon  the  person  and  charac- 
ter of  Miss  Aubrev,  and  for  a  moment 
realized  the  possibility  of  a  union 
with  her,  be  felt,  as  it  were,  elevated 
above  himself.  Then  her  person  was 
very  beautiful ;  and  there  was  a  cer- 
tain bewitching  something  about  her 
manners,  which  Gammon  could  only 
feel,  not  describe ;  in  short,  his  pas- 
sion for  her  had  risen  to  a  most  extra- 
ordinary pitch  of  intensity,  and  be- 
came a  sort  of  infatuation.  In  spite 
of  all  that  bad  happened  at  Yatton, 
he  had  contrived  to  continue,  and  was 
at  that  moment,  on  terms  of  consider- 
able intimacy  with  the  Aubreys,  and 
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hadf  moreoTor,  been  all  tbe  while  so 
watcbfnl  over  himself  as  to  have  given 
none  of  them  any  reason  to  suspect 
the  state  of  his  feelings  towards  Miss 
Aubrev ;  and,  on  the  other  hand«  no- 
thing had  ever  transpired  to  give  him 
the  slightest  inkling  of  the  state  of 
matters  between  Miss  Aubrey  and  De* 
lamere — ^with  the  exception  of  one  so- 
lltary  circumstance  which  had  at  the 
moment  excited  his  suspicions — Mr 
Delamere^s  contesting  tbe  borough  of 
Yatton.  Though  he  had  watched  for 
it,  however^  nothing  had  afterwards 
occurred  calculated  to  confirm  his  sus- 
picion. He  had  taken  infinite  pains 
to  keep  a  good  name  in  Vivian  Street, 
with  great  art  representing,  from  time 
to  time,  his  disgust  for  the  conduct 
and  character  of  Titmouse,  and  the 
reluctance  with  which  he  discharged 
his  duty  towards  that  gentleman.  He 
made  a  point  of  alluding  to  the  "  gross 
and  malignant  insult  *'  which  had  been 
offered  at  the  hustings  to  the  venerable 
Vicar  of  Yatton,  and  which,  ho  said, 
was  a  sudden  suggestion  of  Mr  Tit- 
mouse's, and  carried  into  effect  by 
'<  the  vile  Uoitarian  parson.  Mud- 
flint,**  in  defiance  of  Mr  Gammon*s 
wishes  to  the  contrary.  He  repre- 
sented himself  as  still  haunted  by  the 
mild,  reproachful,  sorrowful,  indignant 
look  with  which  Dr  Tatbam  had  re* 
garded  him,  as  though  he  had  been 
the  author  of  the  insult.  The  account 
which  appeared  in  tbe  True  Blue  of 
his  indignant  interference  on  tbe  oc- 
casion of  Mr  Delamere's  being  struck 
on  the  hustings,  was  calculated,  as 
Mr  Gammon  conceived,  to  corrobo- 
rate his  representations,  and  aid  the 
impression  he  was  so  anxious  to  pro- 
duce. For  the  same  reason  Idr  Gam- 
mon, whenever  he  had  been  at  Yat- 
ton, had  acted  with  great  caution  and 
secrecy,  so  as  to  give  no  cause  of  of- 
fence to  Dr  Tatbam;  to  whom  he 
from  time  to  time  complained,  in  con- 
fidence, of  those  very  acts  of  Mr 
Titmouse  which  had  been  dictated  to 
him  by  Mr  Gammon.  Thus  reason- 
ed Mr  Gammon ;  but  it  would  in« 
deed  have  been  singular  had  he  suc- 
ceieded  as  he  desired  and  expected.  He 
lost  dght  of  the  proverbial  influence 
of  one*s  wishes  over  one*s  belief.  In 
imagining  that  he  had  concealed  from 
the  Aubreys  all  the  unfavourable  fea- 
tures of  his  conduct,  was  he  not,  in 
some  degree,  exhibiting  the  folly  ot 
the  bird  that  thruat  its  nead  only  into 
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the  bush,  and  imagined  that  it  had 
thereby  concealed  its  whole  body  ? 

The  Aubreys  knew  amply  sufficient' 
to  warrant  a  general  dblike  and  dis- 
trust of  Mr  Gammon  ;  but  there  ex- 
isted grave  reasons  for  avoiding  any 
line  of  conduct  which  Gammon  might 
choose  to  consider  offensive.  Mr  Au- 
brey justly  regarded  him  as  standing, 
at  present,  alone  between  him  and 
some  of  his  most  serious  liabilities. 
If  Gammon,  to  accomplish  objects  to 
them  undiscoverable,  wore  a  mask-— 
why  challenge  his  enmitv  by  attempt- 
ing to  tear  off  that  mask?  Mr  Aubrey 
governed  his  movements,  therefore, 
with  a  prudent  caution ;  and  though, 
after  the  election  and  the  infamous 
decision  of  the  election  committee. 
Gammon  was  received  at  Vivian  Street 
— whither  he  went  with  no  little  anx- 
ietjT  and  trepidation — ^it  was  with  a 
visibly  increased  coolness  and  reserve, 
but  still  with  studious  courtesy ;  and 
beyond  that  distinct  but  delicate  line, 
none  of  them  ever  advanced  a  hair*s- 
breadth,  which  Gammon  observed 
with  frequent  and  heavv  misgivings. 
But  he  folt  that  something  must  at 
length  be  donct  or  attempted,  to  carry 
into  effect  his  fond  wishes  with  re- 
ference to  Miss  Aubrey.  Months  had 
elapsed,  and  their  relative  position 
seemed  totally  unchanged  since  the 
first  evening  that  his  manoeuvre  had 
procured  him  a  brief  introduction  to 
Mrs  Aubrey's  drawing-room.  In  fact, 
he  considered  that  the  time  had  ar- 
rived for  n^akiog  known,  in  some  way 
or  other,  the  state  of  his  feelings  to 
Miss  Aubrey;  and  after  long  deli- 
beration, he  resolved  to  do  so  without 
loss  of  time,  and,  moreover,  personal- 
ly. He  had  a  heavy  misgiving  that 
he  should  be — at  all  events  at  first- 
unsuccessful ;  and  now  that,  having 
taken  his  determination,  he  passed  in 
rapid  review  all  their  intercourse,  he 
perceived  less  and  less  rronnd  for  be- 
ing sanguine ;  for  he  felt  that  Miss 
Aubrey's  manner  towards  him  had 
been  throughout  more  cold  and  guard- 
ed than  that  of  either  Mr  or  Mrs  Au- 
brey. Like  a  prudent  general  con- 
templating the  contingendes  of  an 
important  expedition,  and  calcidatipg 
hb  means  of  encountering  tbem. 
Gammon  considered— jiersuiutbii  fail- 
ing— what  means  of  compulnon  had 
he  ?  He  came,  at  length,  finally  to 
the  conclusion,  that  hb  resources  were 
at  that  moment  aoet  available;  and 
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moreoYer,  that  hU  circumstances  re* 
quired  an  immediate  move. 

The  very  next  day*  about  teno*clock^ 
he  sallied  forth  from  his  chambers» 
and  bent  his  steps  towards  Viyian 
Street,  intending  to  keep  watch  for  at 
least  a  couple  of  hours,  with  a  tIcw  to 
ascertaining  whether  Mrs  Aubrey's 
going  out  alone  would  afford  him  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  Miss  AubreYf 
alone  and  undistur^  ;  reasonablv 
reckoning  on  the  absence  of  Mr 
Aubrey  at  the  Temple,  whither  he 
knew  he  always  went  about  half- 
past  nine  o'clock.  That  dayf  how* 
everi  Mr  Gammon  watched  in  Tain** 
during  the  time  that  he  stayed,  only 
the  servants  and  the  children  quitted 
the  door.  The  next  day  he  walked 
deliberately  dose  past  the  house :  was 
that  brilliant  and  tasteful  performance 
on  the  piano  hers  9  Again,  however, 
he  was  unsuccessful.  The  next  day, 
from  a  safe  distance,  he  behejd  both 
Mrs  and  Miss  Aubrey,  accompanied 
by  a  female  servant  and  the  childrenj 

Salt  the  house,  and  walk  in  the  direc* 
on  of  the  Park,  whither  he  followed 
their  movements  with  a  beating  heart. 
The  next  time,  he  saw  Miss  Aubrey 
leave  the  house  accompanied  only  by 
little  Charles,  and  he  instantly  turned 
his  steps  deepondingly  eastward.  How 
little  did  either  of  those  fair  forms 
dream  of  the  strict  watch  that  was 
thus  kept  upon  their  every  movement  I 
Two  days  afterwards,  however.  Gam- 
mon's perseverance  was  rewarded; 
Ibr  shortly  after  eleven  o'clock,  he  be- 
held Mrs  Aubrey,  accompanied  by  the 
two  children,  quit  the  house,  and  turn 
towards  the  Park.  Gammon's  heart 
began  to  beat  hard.  Though  he  never 
oared  much  for  dress,  his  appearance 
on  the  present  occasion  afforded  indi- 
cations of  some  little  attention  to  it ; 
and  he  appeared  simply  a  well-dressed 
gentleman.  In  a  dark- blue  buttoned 
surtout,  with  velvet  collar,  and  plain 
black  stock,  as,  after  a  moment's  some- 
what flurried  pause,  he  knocked  and 
rang  at  Mr  Aubrey's  door. 

<<  Is  Mr  Aubrey  within?"  he  en- 
quired of  the  very  pretty  and  respect- 
able-looking maid-servant,  who  pre- 
sently answered  his  summons. 

"  No,  sir;  he  is  never  here  af-* 
tor" 

"  Perhaps  Afr§  Aubrey" 

<'  No,  sir ;  there  is  only  Miss  Au- 
brey at  home;  my  mistress  and  the 
children  are  gone  out  into  the  Park, 


and  Miss  Aubrey  is  writing  letters,  or 
she  would  have  gone  with,  mj  mis- 
tress." 

"  Perhaps— I  could  see — Miss  Au- 
brey for  a  ipoment  ?  "  enquired  Gam- 
mon, with  as  matter-of-fact  an  air  as 
he  could  assume. 

*'  Certainlv,  ur — she  is  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, will  you  walk  up  aturs : " 
said  the  girl,  who  of  course  knew  him 
well,  as  not  an  infrequent  visiter  at 
the  house.  So  she  led  the  way  up 
stairs,  he  following,  and  ^th  som^ 
what  fading  colour. 

"  Mr  Oammon/**  he  presently 
heard,  as  he  stood  on  the  landing, 
echoed  in  the  rich  and  soft  voice  of 
Miss  Aubrey,  who  seemed  to  speak  in 
a  tone  of  great  surprise,  in  ^swer  to 
the  servant's  announcement. 

**  Why,  Fanny,  did  yon  not  say 
that  neither  your  master  nor  s^lstresi 
was  at  home  ?  "  Gammon  next  heard 
hastily  asked,  in  a  lower  tone,  by  Miss 
Aubrey,  and  his  countenance  fell  a 
little ;  for  there  was  a  tone  of  displea- 
sure, or  chagrin,  in  her  voice,  espe- 
cially as  she  added,  "  You  should 
have  said  that  I  was  engaged!  Well, 
show  him  in,  Fanny ; "  and  the  next 
moment  Mr  Gammon  found  himiadf 
bowing  his  wa^  towards  Miss  Aubrey, 
with  whom,  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  he  found  himself  alone. 

She  was  sitting  writing  at  her  deskj 
before  which  stood,  in  a  small  flower- 
glass,  a  beautiful  moss-rose.  There 
was  a  little  air  of  negligence  in  the 
arrangement  of  her  hair,  and  her 
light  morning  costume  displayed  her 
figure  to  in^nite  advantage.  There 
was  really  something  inexpressibly 
lovely  in  her  whole  appearance,  seen, 
though  she  was,  at  that  moment,  by 
Gammon,  through  a  faint  miat  of  dis- 
pleasure. 

(<  Good-morning,  Mr  Gammon," 
she  commenced,  rising  a  little  AxHn 
her  chair ;  and  sinking  again  into  it, 
slightly  turned  it  towsxds  him,  gashig 
at  him  with  some  curiosity. 

<<  May  I  venture  to  hope,  madam, 
that  I  am  not  intruding  upon  you," 
said  he,  seating  himself  in  the  chair 
nearest  tq  him,  and  placing  his  hat 
upon  the  ground. 

'*  My  brother  always  leaves  at  half- 
past  nine;  is  he  nqt  at  the  Temple  to- 
day, Mr  Gammon?"  i^e  added,  a 
little  eagerly— for  the  first  time  ob- 
serring  something  unusual  in  the  ex- 
pression of  his  countenance. 
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*'  I-*rMlly  doB't  kqoir— in  f^t,  I 
(lave  qqt  been  there  tp-day ;  I  thought 
it  better  perhapsj*'— he  paused  for 
a  second. 

<<  I  sincerely  trusty  Mr  Gammon/* 
interrupted  Miss  Aubrey,  slightly 
changing  colour^  snd  looking  with 
great  anxiety  at  Mr  Gammon^f '  that 
nothing  unpleasant  —  unfortunate — 
has  happened:  do*  nray>  Mr  Gam- 
mon I  **  she  continued  ^amestlyi  turn- 
ing her  chair  full  towards  lum — '<  for 
HeaVen's  sake,  tell  me  I  ** 

''  I  Assure  youi  madam#  upon  my 
honour^  that  nothing  whatever  has 
happened*  th<it  I  knpw  of*  smce  last 
we  met." 

**  Oh  dear — I  was  getting  so  alarm* 
edi "  said  she,  with  a  faint  sigh,  hast- 
ily putting  back  the  curls  which  were 
plustering  rather  more  luxuriantly 
than  usual  over  her  fair  cheek. 

*^  Certainly,  ma^am ;  I  have,  how- 
eyer  an  errand — one  to  me,  at  leastt 
of  inei^pressible  importance/'  he  com- 
menced, and  in  a  lower  key  than  that 
in  which  he  had  previously  spoken ; 
and  there  was  a  peculiarity  in  his 
manner  which  quite  riveted  Miss 
Aubrey's  eye  upon  his  expressive— 
and  now,  she  saw,  plainly  agitated 
countenance.  What  can  possibly  be 
the  matter  ?  thought  she,  as  she  made  a 
courteous  but  somewhat  formal  inclin- 
ation towards  him,  and  said  something 
about  '^  begging  him  to  proceed." 

"  I  hope,  madam,  that  compara- 
tively few  as  have  been  my  ppportuni- 
ties  of  becoming  acquainted  with  it,  I 
may  venture  to  express  my  profound 
appreciation  of  your  superior  charac- 
ter." 

f  Beally,  sir/*  intermpted  Miss 
Aubrey — 5'  you  are  not  candid  with 
me.  i  am  now  certain  that  you  have 
some  unpleasant  communication  to 
make!  Do,  I  entreat  of  you,  Mr 
Gammon,  give  me  credit  for  a  little 
presence  of  mind  and  firmness :  let 
me  know  the  worst,  and  be  prepared 
to  break  it  to  my  brother  and  sister." 
Gammon  seemed  unable  to  bear  her 
bright  blue  eyes  fixed  upon  his  own, 
which  he  directed  to  the  floor,  while 
his  cheek  flushed.  Then  he  looked 
again  at  her;  and  with  an  eye  that 
explained  all,  and  drove  away  the 
bloom^  from  Miss  Aubrey's  cheek, 
while  it  also  suspended,  for  a  moment, 
her  breathing. 

<'  Oh,  forgive  ne  for  an  instant— 
for  one  momfint  bear  with  mp»  Miss 


Aubrey!"  continued  Gammon,  in  a 
voice  of  low  and  thrilling  pathoih^ 
'*  this  interview  ^itates  me  almost  to 
death;  it  b  that  which  for  a  thousand 
hours  of  intense — absorbing — agoniz- 
ing doubts  and  fears,  I  have  been 
looking  forward  to  I*'  Miss  Aubrey 
sat  perfectly  silent  and  motionless, 
gazing  intently  at  him,  with  blanched 
cheek :  he  might  have  (>een  address- 
ing a  Grecian  statue.  <^  And  now 
— ^now  that  it  has  at  last  arrived— 
when  I  feel  as  if  I  were  bfeathing 
^  new — an  intoxicating  atmosphere, 
occasioned  by  your  presence— bv 
the  sight  of  your  surpassing  loveli- 
ness"  

««  Gracious  mercy,  sir  I  what  eaa 
you  mean!**  at  length  interrupted 
Miss  Aubrey,  with  a  slight  start— at 
the  same  time  slipping  her  cbur  a 
little  further  from  Mr  Gammon.  **  1 
declare,  sir,  I  do  not  in  the  least  un* 
derstand  you/*  she  continued,  with 
much  energy ;  bnt  her  increasing 
paleness  showed  the  effect  which  his 
extraordinary  conduct  had  produced 
upon  her.  She  made  a  strong  and 
successful  effort,  however,  to  recover 
her  self-possession. 

'<  I  perceive,  madam,  that  you  are 
agitated." 
**  I  am,  sir!  astonbhed  I — shocked ! 

.—I  could  not  have  imagined" 

'<  Madam!  madam!  at  the  risk 
of  being  deemed  unkind — cruel— if  I 
die  for  it,  I  cannot  resist  telling  you 
that  I  reverence— I  love  you  to  a  de- 
gree"  

'<  Ob,  Heavens!"  murmured  Miss 
Aubrey,  still  gazing  with  an  ur  of 
amazement  at  him.  Several  times  the 
thought  of  rising  to  ring  the  bell,  and 
at  once  get  rid  of  so  astounding  an 
interruption  and  intrusion  ;  but  for 
several  reasons  she  abstained  froni  do- 
ing so  as  long  as  possible. 

**  It  would  be  ridiculous,  sir,**  said 
she,  at  length,  with  sudden  spirit  and 
dignity,  **  to  affect  ignorance  of  your 
meaning  and  intentions :  but  may  I 
venture  to  ask  what  conduct  pf  mine 
—what  single  act  of  mine — or  word — 
or  look — has  ever  induced  you  to  ima- 
gine, for  one  moment  to  belieye** 

**  Alas,  madam,  that  which  yon 
could  not  conceal  or  control — ^yonr 
incomparable  excellence — your  beauty 
—loveliness — Madam  I  madam!  tl&e 
mere  sight  of  your  transcendent — my 
soul  sunk  prostrate  before  you  the 
first  moment  that  I  oversaw  you  ** 
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All  this  wu  uttered  by  Gammon  in 
A  rerj  low  tone,  ud  with  passionate 
fervonr  of  manner.  Miss  Aubrey 
trembled  yisibly*  and  had  grown  very 
cold.  A  little  Tinugrette  stood  be- 
side hefili-and  its  stinging  stimulating 
powers  were  infinitely  serviceable,  and 
at  length  enabled  her  to  make  head 
against  her  rebellions  feelings. 

«'  I  certidnly  ought  to  feel  flattered, 
tar,'*  said  she,  rapidly  recoToring  her- 
Mlf--^<  by  the  high  terms  in  which 
yon  are  pleased  to  speak  of  me— >of  one 
who  has  not  the  slightest  claim  upon 
your  good  opinion.  I  really  cannot 
conceive  what  conduct  of  mine  can 
have  led  you  to  imagine  that  such  an 

an  qRp/iV?fllioit-*as  tins  could  be 
successful— -or  received  otherwise  than 
with  astonishment — and,  if  persisted 
ia^^dupletuure,  Mr  Gammon."  This 
she  said  in  her  natural  manner,  and 
very  pointedly. 

**  Miss  Aubrey— permit  me*'— — 
said  Gammon,  pasuonately.    •  ^ 

«<  I  cannot,  sir— I  have  heard  al- 
ready too  much ;  and  I  am  sure,  that 
when  a  lady  requests  a  gentlemtm  to 
desist  from  conduct  which  pidns  and 
shocks  her— sir,  I  b^  you  will  at  once 
desist  from  addressing  me  in  so  very 
improper  a  strain  and  manner.'* 

<'  Indulge  my  agonised  feelings  for 
one  moment,  Miss  Aubrey,"  said 
Gammon,  with  desperate  energy — 
^*  alas  I  I  had  suspected— I  had  feured 
—that  our  respective  positions  in  so- 
ciety would  lead  you  to  despise  so 
comparatively  humble  and  obscure  a 
person,  in  point  of  station  and  cir- 
cumstances.— 

"  Sir/  exclaimed  Kate,  magnifi- 
cently, drawing  up  her  figure  to  its 
utmost  height — ^her  manner  almost 
petrifying  Gammon,  whose  last  words 
she  had  most  unaccountably  imagined, 
at  the  momenta  to  amount  to  a  bitter 
sarcastic  allusion  to  their  fallen  for- 
tunes, and  diminished  personal  conse- 
quence in  society ;  but  she  was  quickly 
undeceived,  as  he  ,  proceeded,  fer- 
vently—<'  Yes,  madmn— your  birth— 
your  family  connexions-— your  tran* 
soendent  mental  and  personal** 

M  I..I..I  beg  your  pardon,  sir— I 
misunderstood  you,**  said  Kate, 
discovering  her  error,  and  colouring 
violently— ^^'  but  it  is  even  more  pain- 
ful to  me  to  listen  to  the  language  you 
are  addressing  to  me.  Smce  you 
urge  me  to  it,  I  beg  you  to  understand, 
nr,  that  if  by  what  you  have  been  say- 
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ing  to  me,  I  am  to  gather  that  yon 
making  me  an  offer  of  your  addsei 


— I  decline  them  at  once, 
emptorily,  as  a  thing  quite  oat  of' the 
question.**  The  tone  and  manner  in 
which  this  was  said— die  determina- 
tion and  hauteur  perceptible  in  her 
striking  and  expreenve  featares  — 
blightM  all  the  nascent  hopes  of  Gam- 
mon ;  who  turned  perfectly  nale,  and 
looked  the  very  image  of  nueevy  and 
despair.  The  workings  of  his  stEoqgly 
marked  features  told  of  the  agony  of 
his  feelings.  Neitlier  of  them  spoke 
for  a  few  moments.  ^*  Alas !  madam,** 
at  length  he  inquired,  in  a  tranniioBs 
voice — <'  am  I  presulnptuous,  if  I  in- 
timate a  fear — ^which  I  daris  hardly 
own  to  myself  even — that  I  am  too 
late — that  there  is  some  mare  fir* 
tunaie '*     Miss   Aubrey  blnahed 

<<  Sir,**  said  she,  with  quick  indig- 
nant energy,  *' I  sAotf&f  certainly  ecii- 
sidersuch  inquiries — most— /ireiiaap- 
teotis— most  offensive— most  mwar- 
ranted  by  any  thing  that  has  ever 
passed  between  us** — and  indeed  her 
eye  quite  shone  with  indignation. 
Gammon  gazed  at  her  with  picErcing 
intensity,  and  spoke  not. 

«« You  cannot  but  be  aware,  nr,  tiiat 
you  are  greatly  taxing  my  forbear- 
ance—nay, sir,  I  feel  that  yon  are 
taking  a  very  great  liberty  in  making 
any  such  enquiries  or  suggestions,** 
continued  Miss  Aubrey,  proudly,  but 
more  calmly ;  "  but,  as  your  manner 
is  unobjectionable  and  respectfhl,  I 
have  no  objection  to  say,  sir,  most  un- 
hesitatingly, that  the  reason  you  hint 
at  is  not  in  the  least  concerned  in  the 
answer  I  have  given.  I  have  declined 
your  proposals,  sir,  simply  because  I 
choose  to  decline  them— because  Ihave 
not,  nor  ever  could  have,  the  least  dis- 
position to  entertahi  them." 

Gammon  could  not,  at  the  moment, 
determine  whether  she  really  had  or 
had  not  a  pre-engsgement. 

<'  Madam,  you  would  bear  with  me 
did  you  but  know  the  exquisite  snftr- 
ing  your  words  occasion  me  1  Your 
hopeless  tone  and  manner  appear  to 
my  soul  to  consign  it  to  perdition.— to 
render  me  perfectly  careless  about 
life,**  said  Gammon,  with  irredstible 
pathos:  and  Miss  Aubrey,  as  she  look- 
ed and  listened,  pitied  him.— ><<  I  might, 
perhaps,  establish  wme  claim  to  your 
favour,  were  I  at  liberty  to  recount  to 
you  my  long  unwearied  exertiona  to 
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Bhidd  your  brother— nay,  all  of  yon— 
from  impending  trouble  and  danger-^ 
to  avert  it  from  you.** 

**  We  are  indeed  deeply  sensible  of 
your  kindness  towards  us^  Mr  Gam- 
■M>n,*'  replied  Miss  Anbrey«  with  her 
naoal  sweetness  and  fascinating  frank- 
ness of  manner,  which  now  he  could 
not  bear  to  behold. 

*<  SnfR»r  me^  Idiss  AubreVf  but  one 
word  more/'  he  continued,  eagerly, 
apprehensiTO  that  she  was  about  to 
check  him*  **  Were  yon  but  aware  of 
the  cireumstances  under  which  I  eomo 
to  throw  myself  at  your  feet — myself, 
and  all  1  haye— -nor  is  that  little,  for  I 
am  in  independent  circumstances— I 
shall  soon  be  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons**—.Miss  Aubrey  exhibited  still 
more  unequivocal  sjrmptoms  of  impa- 
tience—*' and  for  ever  have  abandon- 
ed the  hateful  walk  in  life  to  which  for 
the  last  few  years" 

**  I  suppose  I  must  listen  to  you,  sir, 
however  uselessly  to  yourself  and  dis- 
eable   and   painful  to  me.     If, 
all  I  have  said,  you  choose  to 
a,"  said  Miss  Aubrey,  with 
calm  displeasure 

But  Gammon  persevered.— *«'  I  say. 
Miss  Aubrey,  that  could  you  but  catch 
a  glimpse— one  momentary  glimpse— 
of  the  troubles  which  surround  you  all 
—infinitely  greater  than  any  which 
yon  have  even  yet  experienced,  severe 
and  terrible  though  these  have  been — 
which  are  every  day  coming  nearer 
and  nearer  to  you"— 

**  Whatdio  you  mean,  Mr  Gammon  ?** 
interrupted  Miss  Aubrey,  alarmedly. 

*'  —And  which,  eager  and  anxious 
as  may,  and  shall  be,  my  efforts,  I  may 
be  unable  any  longer  to  avert  from 
yoa-.*y  on  would  at  least  appreciate  the 
pure  and  disinterested  motives  with 
which  I  set  out  upon  my  truly  disas- 
trous mission.** 

**  Onoe  more,  Mr  Gammon,  I  as- 
sure you  that  I  feel — that  we  all  of  us 
feel— a  lively  gratitude  towards  you 
for  the  great  services  you  have  ren- 
dered us ;  but  how  oan  that  possibly 
vary  my  resolution  ?  Surely,  Mr  Gam- 
mon, you  will  not  require  me  to  enter 

again  upon  a  most  unpleasant" 

.  Common  heaved  a  profound  sigh. — 
<<  With  regard  to  your  intimation  of 
the  danger  which  menaces  us— «lasl 
we  have  seen  much  trouble— and  Pro- 
vidence may  design  us  to  see  much 
morfr— I  own,  Mr  Gammon,  that  I  am 
disturbed  by  what  you  have  sdd  to  me 
on  that  subject." 


*'  I  have  but  one  word  more  to  say* 
madam,"  said  Gammon,  in  a  low  im- 
passioned tone,  evidentlv  preparing  to 
sink  upon  one  knee,  and  to  assume  an 
imploring  attitude. 

On  which  Miss  Aubrey  rose  from 
her  chair,  and,  stepping  back  a  pace 
or  two,  said,  with  great  resolution,  and 
in  an  indignant  manner—''  If  you  do 
not  instantly  resume  your  seat,  sir,  I 
shall  ring  the  bell ;  for  you  are  begin- 
ning to  take  advantage  of  my  present 
defenceless  position — ^you  are  perse* 
euting  me,  and  I  will  not  snffer  it.«- 
Sir,  resume  your  seat,  or  I  summon 
the  servant  into  the  room-»a  humilia- 
tion I  could  have  wished  to  spare  you.*' 

Her  voice  was  not  half  so  impera- 
tive as  was  her  eye.  He  felt  that  his 
cause  was  hopeless— he  bowed  pro- 
foundly, and  said,  in  a  low  tone^— "  I 
obey  ^ou,  madam.** 

Neither  of  them  spoke  for  some  mo- 
ments. At  length — **  I  am  sore,  sir,** 
said  Miss  Aubrey,  looking  at  her  wateh, 
''  you  will  forgive  me  for  reminding 
you  that  when  you  entered  I  was  En- 
gaged writing  letters** — and  she  glan- 
ced at  her  desk—"  for  which  purpose 
alone  it  is  that  I  am  not  now  accom- 
panying my  sister  and  the  children.*' 

"  I  feel  too  painfolly,  madam,  that 
I  am  intruding ;  but  I  shall  soon  cease 
to  trouble  you.  Every  one  has  some 
great  bitterness  to  pass  through  at 
some  time  or  other  of  his  life — and  I 
have  this  instant  passed  through  mine,** 
replied  Gammon,  gloomily.  "  I  will 
not  say  that  the  Inttemess  of  death  is 
past:  but  I  feel  that  life  has  hence- 
forth, as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  no- 
thing worth  pursuing.**— Miss  Aubrey 
remained  silent  while  he  spoke. — ^  Be- 
fore we  part.  Miss  Aubrey,  and  close, 
as  far  as  I— nay,  as  far,  it  may  be,  as 
both  of  us  are  concerned— a  very  me« 
morable  interview,  I  have  yet  one  com- 
munication to  make,  to  which  you  will 
listen  with  absorbmg  interest.  It  will 
be  made  to  you  in  such  confidence  as, 
having  heard  it,  you  may  consider 
voursdf  at  liberty  conscientiously  to 
keep  from  every  person  upon  earth ;  and 
I  shall  leave  it  to  produce  such  eflRsct 
upon  you  as  it  may." 

"  I  shall  not  disguise  from  you,  sir, 
that  your  manner  and  your  language 
alarm  me  terriblv,*'  said  Miss  Aubrey, 
peculiarly  struck  by  the  sinister  ex- 
pression of  Ids  eye— one  quite  incon- 
sistent with  the  sad,  subdued,  gentle 
tone  and  manner  of  his  address.  "  I 
am  not  atuUms  to  receive  so  dark  and 
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myslerioiis  a  comnraniciUioii  as  you 
hint  at ;  and,  if  you  choose  to  make  it« 
I  shall  use  my  owu  discretion  as  to 
keeping  it  to  myself,  or  mentioning  it 
to  any  one  whom  I  may  choose— of 
tkat  I  assure  you.  You  see  that  I  am 
agitated ;  I  own  it/'  she  added,  drop- 
ling  her  voice,  and  pressing  her  left 
land  against  her  side;  «<but  I  am 
prepared  to  hear  any  thing  you  may 
choose  to  tell  me— that  I  ought  to 
hear. — Have  mercy,  sir,*'  she  added^ 
in  a  melting  voice,  **  on  a  woman 
whole  nerves  you  have  already  suffi- 
ciently shaken  1 " 

Gammon  gazed  at  her  with  a  bright 
and  passionate  eye  that  would  have 
druuK  her  very  soul.  After  a  mo- 
ment's pause-*'*  Madam,  it  is  this,'* 
said  he,  in  a  very  low  tone :  '^  I  have 
the  means — I  declare  in  the  presence 
of  Heaven,  and  on  the  word  and  ho* 
nour  of  a  man" — [Oh,  Gammon  I 
Gammon  1  Gammon  1  have  you  for* 
gotten  what  occurred  between  you  and 
your  fiiend  Titmouse  one  short  week 
age  ?  Strange,  infatuated  man  I  what 
can  you  mean  ?  What  if  she  should 
take  you  at  your  word  ?]^'<  of  reBtor^ 
iag  to  your  brother  (dl  that  he  has  lost 
— ^THK  Yattov  PBorsaTY,  Miss  Au- 
brey — immediately — permanently — 
without  fear  of  future  disturbance— 
by  due  process  of  law.--openly  and 
most  honourably." 

''You  are  trifling  with  me^  sir," 
gasped  Miss  Aubrey,  faintly,  very 
fiiintly — ^her  cheek  blanched,  and  her 
eye  riveted  upon  that  of  Gammon. 

"  Before  God,  madam,  I  speak  the 
trnth,"  replied  Gammon,  solemnly. 

Miss  Aubrey  seemed  stiuggltng  in- 
effectually to  heave  a  deep  sigh,  and 
pressed  both  hands  upon  her  left  side^ 
over  her  heart. 

'•  You  are  ill,  very  ill,  Miss  Au- 
brey," said  Gammon,  with  alarm,  ris- 
ing from  his  chair.  She  also  rose, 
rather  hastilv;  turned  towards  the 
window,  and  with  feeble  trembling 
hands  tried  to  open  it,  as  if  to  relieve 
her  faintness  by  the  fresh  air.  But  it 
Was  too  late ;  poor  Kate  had  been  at 
length  overpower^,  and  Gammon 
reached  her  jast  in  time  to  receive  her 
inanimate  figure,  which  sunk  into  his 
arms.  Never  in  his  life  had  he  been 
conscious  of  the  feelings  he  that  mo- 
ment experienced,  as  he  felt  her  pres- 
sure agsinst  his  arm  and  knee,  and 
gased  upon  her  beautiful  but  death- 
like features.  He  felt  as  though  he 
had  heen  brought   into  momentary 
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contact  with  an  angel.  Every  fibre 
within  him  thrilled.  She  moved*  she 
breathed  not.  He  dared  not  kiss  her 
lip,  her  cheek,  her  forehead,  bat  raised 
her  soft  white  band  to  hii  lips,  and 
kissed  it  with  indescribable  tendemoiB 
and  reverence.  Then,  afker  a  mo- 
ment's pause  of  irresolution,  lie  gently 
drew  her  to  the  sofa,  and  laid  bee 
down,  supporting  her  bead  and  apply« 
ing  her  vinaigrette,  till  a  deep-drawa 
sigh  evidenced  returning  coosdous- 
ness.  Before  she  had  opened  her  eyes, 
or  could  have  become  aware  of  the 
assbtance  he  had  rendered  her,  he  had 
withdrawn  to  a  respectful  distance^ 
and  was  gaaing  at  her  with  deep  anx- 
iety. It  was  several  minutes  before 
her  complete  restoration — which,  bow- 
ever,  the  fresh  air  entering  through 
the  windows,  which  Gammon  hastily 
threw  open*  added  to  the  incessant 
use  of  her  vinaigrette,  greatly  acode? 
rated. 

"  I  liardly  know,  sir,"  she  com* 
menced,  in  a  veiy  low  and  faint  tone 
of  voice,  and  looking  languidly  at  him, 
"  whether  I  really  heard  you  say,  or 
only  dreamed  that  I  heard  yon  say« 
something  most  extraordinary  about 
Yatton  ?" 

"  I  pray  you,  madam,  to  wait  till 
you  are  completely  restored;  but  it 
was  indeed  no  dream*-it  was  my  voice 
which  you  heard  utter  the  wonis  you 
allude  to ;  and  when  you  can  bear  it, 
I  am  ready  to  repeat  them  as  the 
words,  indeed,  of  truth  and  soberness." 

"  I  am  ready  now,  sir— I  beg  yon 
will  sav  quickly  what  you  have  to  say,** 
replied  Miss  Aubrey,  with  returning 
firmness  of  tone  and  calmness  of  mau" 
ner;  at  the  same  time  passing  her 
snowy  handkerchief  feebly  over  her 
forehead. 

He  repeated  what  he  had  ssid  be- 
fore. She  listened  with  increasing  ex- 
citement of  manner ;  her  emotions  at 
length  overmastered  her,  and  she 
burst  into  tears,  and  wept  for  some 
moments  unrestrainedly. 

Gammon  gazed  at  her  in  sileneo; 
and  then,  unable  to  bear  the  sight  of 
her  sufferings,  turned  aside  his  head, 
and  gazed  towards  the  opposite  comer 
of  the  room.  How  little  be  thonght, 
that  the  object  on  which  his  eyes  ac- 
cidentally settled,  a  most  splendid 
harp,  had  been,  only  a  few  days  be- 
fone,  presented  to  Miss  Aubrey  by 
Mr  Delamere  I 

"  What  misery.  Miss  Aubrey,  has 
the  sight  of  your  distress 
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Aiel "  said  Gammon^  at  length ;  *'  and 
jet  why  should  my  communication 
navp  distressed  you?" 

*'  I  cannot  doubt,  Mr  Gammon,  the 
truth  of  what  you  have  so  solemnly 
told  m^#**  she  replied,  in  a  tremulous 
Toio^;  *'  but  will  you  not  tell  my 
unfortunate,  my  high-minded,  my  al- 
most brokenrhearted  brother  ?**  Again 
she  burst  into  a  fit  of  weeping. 

«  Must  I  say  it.  Miss  Aubrey?" 
presently  euquired  Gapamon,  in  a  bro- 
len  Toice ;  "  can  I  say  it  without  oc- 
^asipning  what  I  dread  more  than  I 
can  expr(>ss — ^your  displeasure?  The 
use  to  be  made  of  my  power  rests  with 
you  ahne.^' 

She  shool;  her  head  bitterly  and 
despairingly,  and  hid  her  face  m  her 
hapdkerchief  while  he  proceeded. 

*'  One  word — one  blessed  wor4 
ffPin  your  ^ps— and  before  this  very 
day  shall  haye  passed  away,  I  strike 
qown  the  wretched  puppet  that  ^t 
present — replace  yopr  noble-minded 
prother  at  Yatton — restore  you  all  to 
its  delicious  shades-^ Oh,  Miss  Au- 
))rey,  how  you  will  love  theui!  A 
thouss^nd  times  dearer  than  everl 
Every  trapa  of  th^  wretched  idiot  now 
there  shall  vanish ;  and  let  all  this 
come  to  pass  before  I  presume  to 
claim** 

ff  It  is  imopssible,  sir,"  replied  Miss 
Aubrey*  with  the  calmness  of  despair* 
ft  even  were  yon  to  place  my  brother 
on  th^  throne  pf  {England.  Is  it  not 
croial— shioGking— tha^  if  you  know 
my  brother  is  really  entitled— nay,  it 
is  mqqstrous  injustiee.  What  may  be 
ihe  meai|s  at  your  command  I  know 
aqt-ri  shaD  not  epquire ;  if  it  is  to  be 
purchased  only  on  the  terms  ypu 
jnention^*:— sbp  involuntarily  sbi|dder- 
ed-r'f  be  it  so — I  cannot  help  it^ 
.ap4  if  my  brother  and  his  family 
must  piqp  because  I  reject  ypur  ad- 
dresses *' 

**  Say  not  that  word,  Miss  Aubrey  1 
Dp  not  shiit  pot  ftU  hope — Recall  it  I 
For  God's  sake  consider  the  conse- 
quei^ces  to  your  brpther — ^to  his  fa- 
mily I  I  tell  you  that  malice  ^nd  ra- 
Sadty  are  at  this  moment  gleanung 
ke  wild  wolves  within  a  few  paces 
of  you<— ready  to  rush  upon  you.  Did 
.you  bat  see  them  as  distinctly  as  I 
do,  you  would  indeed  shudder  and 
shrink'* 

<'  I  do,  sir ;  bpt  we  trust  in  a  mer" 
ciful  Providence,"  replied  Miss  Au- 
brey, <^  and  resign  ourselves  to  the 
will  of  Heaven,** 
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^  HLkj  not  Heaven  have  brongltt 
about  this  muting  between  us  as  a 
mode  of" 

*'  Monstrous  I"  exclaimed  Miss  Aq- 
brey,  in  a  voice  and  with  a  look  that 
for  a  moment  silenced  him. 

**  It  is  high  tune  that  you  should 
leave  me,  sir,"  presently  said  Miss 
Aubrey,  determinedly.  "  I  have  suf- 
fered surely  sufficiently  already  \  and 
my  first  answer  is  also  ipy  last  I 
beg  now,  8}r,  that  you  will  retire,'* 

'<  Madam,  j^ou  are  obeyed,"  replied 
Gammon,  rismg,  and  speaking  in  a 
toi^e  of  sorrowful  deference.  He  felt 
that  his  fate  was  sealed.  **  I  now 
seem  fully  aware,  to  myself  even>  oi 
the  unwarrantable  liberty  I  have  ta- 
ken, and  solicit  ypur  foiigiveness.**— 
Miss  Aubrey  bowed  to  him  loftUy.-^ 
**  I  will  not  presume  to  solicit  ypur 
silence  tq  Mr  and  Mrs  Aubrey  con- 
cerning the  visit  I  hj^ve  paid  you  ?" 
he  continued,  very  andpusiy. 

*f  I  am  not  in  the  habit,  sir,  of  con- 
cealing any  thing  from  my  brother 
and  sister ;  but  I  shall  freely  exercise 
my  own  discretion  in  the  matter." 

"  We)],  madam,"  saidhe,^r^aring 
to  move  towi^rds  the  door,  wnile  Mi^ 
Aubrey  raised  her  hand  to  the  bell— > 
f  in  taking  leave  of  you,"  he  paused^ 
— 'f  let  me  hope,  not  for  ever— recetvp 
vay  solemn  assurance,  given  before 
Heaven  I  that,  haughtily  as  you  havf) 
repelled  my  advances  this  day,  I  will 
yet  continue  to  do  all  that  is  in  n^y 
power  to  avert  the  troubles  now 
threatening  your  brother — ^which  I 
fear,  however,  will  be  but  of  httlp 
avail  I  Farewell,  farewell.  Miss  Au^ 
breyl"  he  exclaimed;  and  was  the 
next  moment  rapidly  descei)di|ig  the 
stairs.  Miss  Aubrey,  bursting  afresh 
into  tears,  thr^w  herself  again  uppn  the 
sofa,  and  coutinued  lopg  ip  a  state  of 
excessive  agitation.  Mr  Gammon 
walked  eastward  at  a  rapid  pace,  apd 
in  a  state  of  mind  wl^icl^  Munot.  be 
described.  How  hp  loathed  the  sigKt 
of  Saffron  Hill,  and  its  disgusting  ap- 
proaches I  He  merely  looked  into  tbp 
office  for  4  moment,  saying  that  he 
felt  too  much  indisposed  to  attend  to 
business  ;  and  then  betook  himself  to 
his  solitary  chambers — a  thousand 
times  more  solitary  and  cheerless  than 
ever  they  had  appeared  before— where 
he  remained  in  a  sort  of  reverie  for 
hours.  About  pleven  o'clock,  he  was 
guilty  of  a  strange  piece  of  extrava- 
gance ;  for,  his  fevered  soul  beipg 
unable  to  find  rest  any  wbei:ej  he  set 
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off  for  yivian  Street,  and  paced  up 
and  down  it,  with  his  eye  constantly 
fixed  upon  Mr  Aubrey's  house;  he 
saw  the  lights  disappear  from  the 
drawing-room,  and  re-appear  in  the 
bed- rooms :  Uiem  also  he  watched 
out — still  he  lingered  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, which  seemed  to  have  a 
sort  of  fatal  fascination  about  it ;  and 
it  was  ]^ast  three  o*clock  before,  ex- 
hausted m  mind  and  body,  he  regained 
his  chamber,  and  throwing  himself 
upon  the  bed,  slept  from  mere  weari- 
ness. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  a  man  of  a 
very  different  description — Mr  Au- 
brey. He  had  now  spent  nearly  a 
year  in  the  real  study  of  the  law ;  dur- 
ing which  time  I  have  not  the  least 
hesitation  in  saying  that  he  had  made 
— notwithstanding  all  his  dreadful 
drawbacks — at  least  five  times  the 
progress  that  is  generally  made  by 
even  the  most  successful  of  those  who 
devote  themselves  to  the  legal  profes- 
sion. He  bad,  moreover,  during  the 
same  period,  produced  five  or  six  very 
briUiaiit  political  dissertations,  and 
several  contributions  to  historical 
literature ;  and  the  reader  will  not  be 
surprised  to  learn,  that  such  exertions 
as  tnese,  and  such  anxieties  as  were 
his,  Imd  told  visibly  on  him.  He  was 
very  thin  ;  his  cheek  had  lost  its 
eolour;  his  eye  was  oppressed;  his 
spirits  had  lost  their  buoyancy,  except 
in  the  few  intervals  which  he  was 
permitted,  by  his  harrassing  labours, 
of  domestic  enjoyment.  He  still  bore 
up  against  his  troubles  with  an  un- 
jielding  resolution ;  feeling  that  Pro- 
vidence had  called  upon  him  to  do  his 
uttermost,  and  await  the  result  with 
patience  and  faith.  Nothing  had  oc- 
curred during  this  long  interval  to 
brighten  his  prospects — to  diminish 
his  crushing  load  of  liabilityby  a  hair's 
weight.  But  his  well-disciplined  mind 
now  stood  him  in  noble  stead,  and  en- 
abled him  to  realize  a  daily  conscious- 
ness of  advancement  hi  the  pursuits  to 
which  he  had  devoted  himself. 

You  may  imagine  the  alarm  occa- 
sioned him,  on  his  return  from  the 
Temple  on  the  evening  of  the  day  on 
which  Gammon  "had  paid  his  remark- 
able visit  to  Miss  Aubrev,  which  I 
have  been  describing,  by  the  sight  of 
Uie  troubled  countenances  of  his  wife 
and  sister.  Mrs  Aubrey  had  returaed 
homo  within  about  half  an  hour  after 
Gammon^s  leaving  Vivian  Street,  and 
to  her  Miss  Aubrey  lAstantly  commu- 


nicated the  extraordinary  proposal 
which  he  had  made  to  her,  all,  in  fact» 
that  had  passed  between  them — with 
the  exception  of  the  astounding  infor- 
mation concerning  their  probable  re- 
storation to  Yatton.  The  two  ladles 
had,  indeed,  determined  on  conceaCi^ 
the  whole  matter  from  Mr  Aubr^— > 
at  all  events  for  the  present ;  but  toeir 
perceptible  agitation  increasing  as  he 
questioned  them  concerning  the  cause 
ofit,  rendered  concealment  imposabk^ 
and  they  told  him  frankly  the^^singular 
and  most  embarrassing^incident  wliich 
had  happened  in  his  absence.  Blank 
amazement  was  succeeded  by  vivid 
indignation  in  Mr  Aubrey,  as  soon  as 
he  had  heard  what  had  passed ;  and 
for  several  hours  he  was  excessively 
agitated.  In  vain  they  tried  to  soothe 
him;  in  vain  did  Kate  throw  her 
arms  fondly  round  him,  and  im- 
plore him,  for  all  their  sakes,  to  take 
no  notice  to  Mr  Gammon  of  what  had 
happened;  in  vain  did  she  proteat 
that  she  would  give  him  instant  in- 
telligence of  any  future  attempt  by  Bfr 
Gammon  to  renew  his  offer ;  in  vidn 
did  they  both  remind  him,  with  great 
emotion,  of  the  fearful  power  over  all 
of  them  which  was  in  Mr  Gammon's 
hands.  He  was  peremptory  and  in- 
flexible, and,  moreover,  frank  and  ex- 
plicit ;  and  told  them,  on  quitting 
home  the  next  morning,  that,  though 
they  might  relv  on  his  discretion  and 
temper,  he  had  resolved  to  communi- 
cate that  day,  either  personally  or  by 
letter,  with  Mr  Gammon;  not  only 
peremptorily  forbiddmg  any  renewal 
of  his  proposals,  but  tJso  requesting 
him  to  discontinue  his  visits  in  Vivian 
Street. 

1  **  Oh,  Charles!  Charles!  be  puno* 
tually  home  by  six !  **  exclaimed  they, 
as  he  embraced  them  both  at  parting, 
and  added,  bursting  afresh  into  tean, 
<'  do  consider  the  agony — ^the  dreadfol 
suspense  we  shall  he  in  all  day !" 

*'  I  will  return  by  six,  to  a  minute ! 
Don*t  fear  for  me  /  **  he  replied,  with  a 
smile — which,  however,  inscanUy  dis- 
appeared, as  soon  as  he  had  quitted 
their  presence. 

Old  Mr  Quirk  was  the  next  morn- 
ing, about  ten  o'clock,  over  head  and 
ears  in  business  of  all  kinds-.snd 
sadly  missed  the  clear-headed  and 
energetic  Gammon  ;  so,  fearing  tiiat 
that  gentleman's  indisposition  must 
still  continue,  inasmuch  as  there  were 
no  symptoms  of  his  coming  to  the  of- 
fice as  usual,  he  took  off  his  spectacles, 


locked  his  room-doofy  in  order  to  pre-. 
Tent  any  one  by  any  possibility  look- 
ing on  any  of  the  numerous  letters  and 
papers  lying  on  his  table ;  and  set  off 
to  make  a  call  upon  Mr  Gammon.^ 
whose  countenance*  flushed  and  har- 
rassed«  stronglv  corroborated  what  he 
said  on  the  subject  of  his  indisposi* 
tion.  Sdlly  he  said,  he  could  attend  to 
any  business  which  Mr  Quirk  was  pre- 
pared then  to  mention ;  whereupon 
Mr  Quirk  took  from  his  pocket  a  niece 
.  of  paper,  put  on.  his  glasses,  ana  put 
questions  to  him  from  a  number  of 
memoranda  which  he  had  made  for 
the  purpose.  Gammon's  answers  were 
brief,  and  pointed,  and  explicit,  on  all 
matters  mentioned— -as  might  have 
b^n  expected  from  one  of  his  great 
ability  and  eneigy— but  his  muddle- 
headed  companion  could  not  carry 
away  a  single  clear  idea  of  what  had 
been  so  clearly  told  him ;  and  without 
allowing  the  fact,  of  which  he  felt, 
however,  a  painful  consciousness, 
simply  determined  to  do  nothing  that 
he  could  possibly  avoid  doing,  tUl  Mr 
Gammon  made  his  ro-appearance  at 
the  ofSce,  and  reduced  the  little  chaos 
there  into  something  like  form  and 
order. 

Before  he  quitted  Mr  Gammon,  that 
V   gentleman  quietly  and  easily  led  con- 
Tersation  towards  the  subject  of  the  va- 
rious outstanding  debts  due  to  the  firm. 

««Ah,  drat  it  I*'  quoth  the  old 
gentleman,  briskly — '*  the  heaviest 
you  know,  is — eh?— Suppose,  how- 
ever," he  added,  apprehensively,  and 
scratching  his  head,  '*  I  mustn't  have 
that'll  mean  that  fellow  Aubrey's  ac- 
count— without  coming  to  words." 

«« Why— stay !  stay,"  said  Mr  Gam- 
mon, with  a  gravely  thoughtful  air— 
««  I  don*t  see  that,  either,  Mr  Quirk, 
Forbearance  has  its  limits.  It  may  be 
abused,  Mr  Quirk.*' 

<'£cod!  I  should  think  so  I"  quoth 
Mr  Quirk  eagerly—"  and  I  know 
who's  abused  somebody^s  forbear- 
ance—eh.  Gammon  ?" 

*'  I  understand  you,  my  dear  sir,** 
replied  Gammon  with  a  sigh  —  "I 
fear  I  must  plead  no  longer  for  him— 
I  have  gone  already,  perhaps,  much 
further  than  my  duty  to  the  firm  war- 
ranted.** 

''  It*s  a  heavy  balance,  Gammon-* 
a  very  heavy  balance,  L.  1446, 14s.  6d. 
to  be  outstanding  so  long — he  agreed 
to  pay  interest  on't — didn't  he,  eh  ?— 
But  reallv  something  ought  to  be  done 
in  it;  and— come,  Gammon  I  a^  you've 
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had  your  time»  ao  long,  now  comes 
mine !— Turn  him  over  to  me.** 

''  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  distress 
him  poor  devil.** 

«'  Distress  him?  Our  biU  must  be 

paid«    D ^n  him  I  why  don't  he  pay 

his  debts  ?  I  pay  mine— you  pay  youra 
—he  must  pay  his.** 

"  Certainly.  By  the  way,**  sud 
Gammon,  suddenly,  *<  if  you  were  to 
take  bold  and  decided  steps,  his  friends 
would  undoubtedly  step  forward  and 
relieve  him.'* 

"Ay!  ay  J— What  think  tou  of 
three  days — ^give  him  three  days  to 
turn  about  in?— There  he's  living  all 

the  while  in  a  d d  fine  house  at  the 

West  End,  like  a  gentleman— looks 
down.  111  be  sworn,  on  us  poor  attor- 
neys already,  beggar  as  he  is,  because 
he  s  coming  to  the  bar.  Now  mind. 
Gammon,  no  nonsense!  I  won't  stand 

Sour  coming  in  again  as  you  did 
efore — if  I  write-^honour  between 
thieves!  eh?" 

''  I  pledge  my  honour  to  you,  my 
dear  sir,  that  I  will  interfere  no  more; 
but  the  law  must  take  its  course." 

"  That's  it  I "  said  Mr  Quirk,  rub- 
bing his  hands  gleefully ;  "  Fll  tip  him 
a  tickler  before  he's  a  day  older  that 
shall  wake  him  up — ah,  ha!  ** 

"  You  will  do  me  one  favour,  Mr 
Quirk,  I  am  sure,'*  said  Mr  Gammon, 
with  that  civil  but  peremptory  man- 
ner of  his,  which  invariably  com- 
manded Quirk*s  assent  to  hb  sugges- 
tions—" you  will  insert  a  disclaimer  in 
the  letter  of  its  emanating  from  me— 
or  being  with  my  consent.'* 

"  Oh  lud,  yes  I  yes  I  any  thing.** 

*f  Nay — rather  against  tnjf  wi$hf  you 
know — eh?  Just  for  appearance's  sake 
— as  I  have  always  appeared  so  infer* 
nally  civil  to  the  man,  till  now.** 

"  Will  you  draw  it  up  yourself? 
And  then,  so  as  the  other  matter's  all 
right— no  flinching — stick  in  as  much 

Salaver,  Gammon  I — ah  ha !— as  you 
ke !"  replied  Quirk ;  who,  as  the  pro- 
posal involved  only  a  greater  measure 
of  discourtesy  on  hU  part,  •  without 
any  sacrifice  of  his  interest,  regarded  it 
with  perfect  indifference.  He  took 
his  leave  of  Gammon  in  far  higher 
spirits  than  those  which  he  had  carried 
with  him.  It  having  been  thus  de- 
termined on  by  the  partners,  that 
within  a  day  or  two*s  time,  Mr  Aubrey 
should  be  required  to  pay  the  whole 
balance,  under  penalty  of  an  arrest- 
Gammon,  on  being  left  alone,  folded 
his  arms  as  he  sat  beside  his  break- 
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fast-table— and  meditated  on  the  pro- 
bable results  of  this  his  first  hostile 
more  ag^ainst  Mr  Aubrev.  <<  I  won- 
der whether  she's  told  him/'  thought 
he*  with  a  slight  palpitation— which  was 
somewhat  increased  by  a  pretty  sharp 
knock  at  his  outer  door.  The  colour  sud- 
denly deserted  his  cheek  as  he  started 
from  his  seat^  scattering  on  the  floor 
nearly  a  dozen  unopened  letters  which 
had  been  lying  at  his  elbow  on  the 
table ;  and  he  stood  still  for  a  moment 
to  subdue  a  Uttlo  of  his  agitation,  so 
as  to  enable  him  to  present  himself 
with  some  show  of  calmness  before 
the  visiter  whom  he  felt  perfectly  cer- 
tain that  he  should  see  on  opening  the 
door.  He  was  right.  The  next  mi- 
nute beheld  him  ushering  into  his 
room,  with  a  surprising  degree  of 
self-possession,  Mr  Aubrey,  whose 
countenance  showed  embarrassment 
and  agitation. 

'*  I  haye  called  upon  you,  Mr  Gam- 
mon," commenced  Aubrey,  taking  the 
seat  to  which  Mr  Gammon,  with  great 
courtesy,  motioned  him,  and  then  re- 
sumed Lis  own,  **  in  consequence  of 
your  yisit  yesterday  in  Vivian  Street 
•—of  your  surprising  interview  iriih 
my  sister — ^your  most  unexpected,  ex- 
traordinary proposal  to  her." 

Mr  Gammon  listened  respectfully, 
with  an  air  of  earnest  attention,  evi- 
dently not  intending  to  make  any 
reply.] 

'*  It  cannot  surprise  you,  sir,  that  I 
should  have  been  made  acquainted 
with  it  immediately  on  my  return 
home  yesterday  evening.  It  was  un- 
doubtedly my  bister*s  duty  to  do  so ; 
but  she  did  it,  I  am  bound  to  acknow- 
ledge to  you,  sir,  with  ^reat  reluc- 
tance, as  a  matter  of  exqmsitely  pain- 
ful delicacy.  Sir,  she  has  told  me  all 
that  passed  between  you.'* 

"  1  cannot  presume,  Mr  Aubrey,  to 
find  fault  with  any  thing  Miss  Aubrey 
may  have  thought  proper  to  do  ;  she 
cannot  do  wrong,"  replied  Gammon, 
calmly,  though  Mr  Aubrev*s  last  words 
had  occasioned  him  lively  anxiety  as 
to  the  extent  of  Miss  Aubrey's  com- 
munications to  her  brother.  He  ob- 
served Mr  Aubrey*8  eyes  fixed  upon 
him  steadfastly,  and  saw  that  he  was 
labouring  under  much  excitement. 
<'  If  I  have  done  any  thing  calcu- 
lated to  inflict  the  slightest  pain  upon 
a  lady  for  whom  I  have  so  profound  ** 

^he  saw  the  colour  mounting  into 

Mr  Aubrey's  cheek,  and  a  sterner  ex- 
pression appearing  in  bis  eye-«<'  a  re- 


Buect,  Or  upon  yoti,  or  any  of  your  Fam- 
ily,  I  am  distr^sed  beyond  measnre." 

*'  I  perfectly  appreciate,  Mr  Gam- 
mon, the  position  in  which  we  stand 
with  regard  to  each  other,  tliough 
I  am  fearfully  changed  in  respect  of 
fortune,  I  am  not  a  whit  changed — 
we  are  none  of  us  chitnged,**  he  con- 
tinued proudly,  '*'  in  respect  of  per- 
sonal feelings  and  character.'* 

He  paused:  Gammon  spoke  hot. 
Presently  Mr  Aubrey  resumed—'*  I 
am,  as  we  are  all,  very  deeply  seil- 
sible  of  the  obligation  which  you  have 
conferred  upon  us.  We  all  feel  that 
we  are,  to  a  great  extent,  placed  at 
your  mercy.** 

"  Pray— I  beg,  Mr  Aubrey,  that 
you  will  not  speak  in  a  strain  which 
really  hurts  my  feelings/*  interrupted 
Gammon,  earnestly ;  **  and  which  no- 
thing on  my  part  has  justified,  nor  can 
justify." 

**  Sir,  I  meant  nothing  in  ttte  least 
calculated  to  wound  your  feeBng^  but 
merely  to  express  my  own ;  and  let 
me,  Mr  Gammon,  without  the  least 
reserve  or  circumlocution,  inform  you 
that  both  my  sister  and  I  have  felt  tho 
most  vivid  displeasure — dissatisfaction 
—at  your  conduct  of  yesterday ;  and 
I  have  deemed  it  expedient  to  lose  no 
time  in  informing  you  that  your  pro- 
posals are  utterly  out  of  the  question, 
and  can  never  be  entertuned,  under 
any  circumstances,  for  one  moment" 

Had  Aubrey  been,  instead  of  the 
mere  pauper  he  really  was,  and  in  the 
presence  of  pne  whom  he  knew  to  be 
able  to  cast  him  instantly  into  prison, 
at  that  moment  in  the  position  he  had 
formerly  occupied,  of  wealth  and 
greatness,  he  could  not  have  spoken 
with  an  air  of  more  dignified  determi- 
nation, and  even  hauteur^  which  Gam- 
mon perceived  and  fully  appreciated. 

'<  I  am  undoubtedly  aware,  sir,  of 
the  disparitjr  between  Miss  Aubrey 
and  myself  m  point  of  position,"  said 
he,  coldly. 

**  I  have  said  nothing  of  the  kind 
that  I  am  aware  of,  nor  would  I,  on 
any  account,  say  any  thing  offensive 
to  you,  Mr  Gammon ;  but  it  is  my 
duty  to  speak  explicitly  and  decisively. 
I  therefore  now  oeg  you  to  understand 
that  your  overtures  must  not,  in  any 
shape,  or  at  any  time,  be  renewed ; 
and  this  I  must  insist  upon  without 
assigning  or  suggesting  any  reason 
whatever." 

Gammon  listened  attentirely  uid 
silently. 
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*<  I  presnme,  Mr  Gammon,  that  I 
cannot  be  misunderstood?*'  added  Mr 
Aubrey,  with  a  Tery  perceptibly  in- 
creased peremptoriness  of  manner. 

"  It  would  be  difficult  to  misunder- 
stand what  vott  say,  air,"  replied  Gam- . 
men ;  in  whose  dark  bosom  Mr  Au- 
brey'i  words  had,  AS  it  were,  stune 
and  roused  th6  setpbnt  fbidb — which 
might  hate  been  seen  with  crest  erect, 
and  glaring  eyes.  Biit  Mr  Gaminbn*s 
external  manner  was  calm  and  sub- 
dued. 

*'  It  gives  me  pain  to  be  forced  to 
ddd,  Mr  Gainmon,"  continued  Mr 
Atibrfey,  "  that  after  what  has  taken 

Elabe,  we  all  of  us  feel — that— it  ^ill 
e  better  for  you  to  discontinue  your 
Tisits  at  my  house.  I  am  sure  your 
owxl  delicacy  will  appreciate  the  ne- 
cessity which  exists  for  such  a  sugges- 
.tion  on  tajr  part?" 

"  I  perfectly  understand  you,  Mr 
Attbrey/'  replied   Gammon,  in   the 
samb   grave    and   guarded   manner 
Which  he  had  preserved  throughout 
their  interview.    "  I  shall  offer  no 
apology,  sir,  for  conduct  which  I  do 
not  feel  to  require  one.     I  conceive 
that  I  had  a  perfect  right  to  make, 
with    all    due    deference    and    re- 
spect, the  offer  which' it  appears  has 
ff iven  you  so  much  offence ;  for  rea- 
sons, it  may  bte,  which  justify  you, 
but  which  I  cannot  speculate  upon, 
nor  do  I  wish  to  do  so.    It  is  impos- 
sible eveir  to  see  Miss  Aubrey  without 
becoming  sensible  of  her  loveliness^ 
both  of  person  and  character.    I  have 
paid  them  honlage :  for  the  rest,  tbe 
»8ue  is  simply — unfortunate.     While 
I  may  not  feel  disposed,  even  if  in- 
clined, to  disregard  your  strict  and 
solemn  Injunctions,  I  take  leave  to 
say,  that  my  feelings  towards  Miss 
Aubrey  cannot  alter;  and  if  in  no 
other  way  they  can  be  gratified,  there 
is  yet  one  which"— here  he  looked 
greatly  moved,  and  changed  colour-^ 
"  yet  remains  open  to  me,  to  exhibit 
liay  regard  for  her,  In  a  tenfold  anxiety 
to  preserve  her — to  preserve  all  of  vou, 
Mr  Aubrey,  from  the  approach  of  dif- 
ficulty and  danger.     That  much  Miss 
Aubrey  may  have  also  told  to  you,  of 
what  passed  between  us  yesterday." 
He  paused— from  emotion  apparently ; 
but  he  was  only  considering  intenUy 
whether  he  should  endeavour  to  a«cer« 
torn  whether  Mr  Aubrey  had  been 
put  by  his  sister  in  possession  of  his— 
Gammon's — last   comnmnication  to 
ber ;  and  then^  however  that  might 
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be,  whether  he  should  himself  break 
the  matter  to  Mr  Aubrey.    But  he 
decided  both  questions  in  the  nega- 
tive, and  proceeded,  with  a  little  ex- 
citement   of  maimer—"  Tnere    are 
dangers  menacing  you,  t  grieve  to 
say,  Mr  Aubrey,,  of  the  most  serious 
description,  which  I  may  possibly  be 
Unable  to  avert  from  you  I  •  t  fear  I 
am  losing  that  hold  upon  others  which 
has  enabled  me  hitherto  to  save  you 
from  rapacity  and  oppression  1     I  re- 
gret to  say  that  I  can  answer  for 
others  ho  longer ;  but  all  that  man  can 
do,  still  will  I  do.     I  have  been  most 
bitterly — most  fearfully  disappointed ; 
but  you  shall  ever  find  me  a  man  oi 
my  word— of  as  high  and  rigid  honour, 
perhaps  even,  Mr  Aubrey,  tm  your- 
self"—he  paused,  and  felt  that  he 
had  made  an  impression  on  his  silent 
auditor—*'  and  I  hereby  pledge  my- 
self, in  the  presence  of  God,  that  so 
far  as  in  me  lies,  there  shall  not  a  hair 
of  any  of  your  heads  be  touched." 
Again  he  paused.    '*  1  wish,  Mr  Au- 
brey, you  knew  the  pressure  which 
has  been  for  some  time  upon  me — nay, 
even  this  very  morning"— he  cast  a 
melancholy  and  reluctant  eye  towards 
the  letters  which  he  had  gathered  up, 
and  which  he  had  placed  beside  him 
on  the  breakfast  table — "  1  have  re- 
ceived a  letter;    I  know  the  hand- 
writing ;  I  almost  dread  to  open  it." 
Mr  Aubrey  changed  colour. 

''  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  to 
what,  in  particular,  you  are  alluding, 
Mr  Gataimon?"  he  interrupted,  anx- 
iously. 

*'  I  will  not  at  present  say  more  on 
the  subject ;  I  devoutly  hope  my  ne> 
gotiations.may  be  successful,  and  that 
the  affair  may  not  for  many  months, 
or  even  years,  be  forced  upon  your 
attention  I  Still,  were  I  to  do  so,  one 
effect,  at  least,  it  would  have— to  sa- 
tisfy you  of  my  honourable  and  disin^ 
terested  motives  in  the  offer  which  I 
presumed  to  make  Miss  Aubrey. 

"  Well,  sir,"  replied  Mr  Aubrey, 
with  a  melancholy  air,  and  sighiug 
deeply,  "  I  can  only  place  my  trust  in 
Providence — and  I  do,  I  have  suf- 
fered much  already  ;  and  if  it  be  the 
will  of  Heaven  that  I  suffer  more,  I 
hope  I  have  not  sneered  already — in 
vain  I'' 

"  Mr  Aubrey,"  said  Gammon,  gaz- 
ing at  hun  with  a  brightening  eye, 
*f  my  very  soul  owns  the  sublime  pre- 
sence of  viaTUB,  in  your  person  1  It 
is  exalting^it  b  ennobling— merely 
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to  be  pennUted  to  witoess  fo  heroic 
an  example  of  constancy  as  you  exhi- 
bit I**— •He  panaed,  and  for  some 
moments  there  was  silence. — "  You 
do  not  distrust  me*  Mr  Aubrey?** 
said  Gammon  at  lengthy  with  a  confi; 
dent  air. 

««No,  Mr  Gammon!**  repUed  Mr 
Aabrey^  eyeing  him  steadfastly.  "  I 
am  not  aware  that  I  ever  had  any  rea- 
son for  doing  so.*' 

Shortly  afterwards  he  took  his  de- 
parture; and  as  he  beut  his  steps 
slowly,  and  with  thoughtful  air,  to- 
wards the  Temple,  he  saw  one  or  two 
things,  on  his  own  part,  during  his 
interview  with  Gammon,  to  regret— 
his  sternness  and  pride ;  but  nothing 
on  the  part  of  Gammon  that  had  not 
been  admirable.  Could  Mr  Aubrey, 
however,  but  have  seen  the  satante 
smile  which  settled  upon  Mr  Gam- 
mon*s  features,  as  soon  as,  after  cor- 
dially shaking  his  hand,  he  had  calmly 
shut  therdoor  upon  Mr  Aubrey,  it 
might  have  occasioned  some  few  mis- 
givings as  to  that  gentleman's  since- 
rity. Mr  Gammon  resumed  his  seat, 
and  meditated  upon  their  recent  inter- 
yiew.  Almost  the  first  glance  which 
he  had  caught  of  Mr  Aubrey's  coun- 
tenance, and  the  very  first  tones  of  his 
voice  which  he  had  caught,  had  in- 

Spired  Gammon  with  a  deadly  animo- 
ity  towards  poor  Aubrey,  whose 
pride  Gammon  resolved  to  tramnle 
upon  and  crush  into  the  dust.  He 
was  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
Aubrey's  little  finances,  almost  to  a 
pound;  for  Aubrey  had,  under  the 
circumstances,  felt  it  even  a  duty  to  be 
firank  with  him  upon  that  subject.  He 
turned  over  in  nis  mind,  with  groat 
anxiety,  the  matter  of  the  two  pro- 
missory notes  for  five  thousand  pounds 
each,  which  he  held  in  his  hands,  and 
which  would  be  the  best  mode  of  set- 
ting into  motion,  but  with  the  hands 
of  another,  those  two  dreadful  instru- 
ments of  torture  and  oppression— 
which,  judiciously  applied,  might  have 
the  effect  of  humbhng  the  pride  and 
breaking  the  determination  of  Aubrey 
and  of  his  sister.  Long  he  considered 
the  ^subject,  in  every  point  of  view ; 
and  at  length—"  Ay,  that  will  do!" 
said  he  to  himself,  aloud;  sighed, 
smiled,  and  gently  tapped  his  fingers 
npon  his  ample  forehead.  Shortly 
afterwards,  having  ordered  his  laun- 
dress to  Uke  away  the  breakfast 
things,  he  took  pen,  ink,  and  paper, 
" aft  of 
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a  letter,  to  be  copied  by  Mr  Qulik, 
and  signed  in  the  name  of  the  firm, 
and  sent.  Gammon  finally  deterauoed, 
early  in  the  ensuing  week  :— 


and  sketched  off  the  following  drafi 


Bxmon  Hill,  9th  J^,  18 — , . 
*'  DsAE  Sia«— i  Owing  to  a  most 
''serious  and  unexpected  pecuniary 
''  outlay  which  we  are  called  apon  to 
"  make,  we  feel  ourselves  compelled 
''to  avail  ourselves  of  whatever  le* 
"  sources  lie  within  our  reaelu  Hav- 
"  ing  been  disappointed  in  eeveral 
"  quarters,  we  are  obliged  to  remind 
"  you  of  the  heavy  balance  we  have 
"against  you  of  L.  1446,.  14s.  6d. 
'*  You  must  be  aware  of  the  length  of 
"  time  during  which  it  has  been  stand- 
"  ing ;  and  trust  you  will  forgive  us 
"  if  we  now  apprise  you  that  it  is 
"  absolutely  impossible  for  us  to  allow 
"  of  any  more  delay.  Uales8»  there- 
"  fore,  the  whole  of  the  above  balance* 
"  or  at  least  L.IOOO  of  it,  be  paid 
"  within  three  days  of  tlie  date  hereof, 
"  we  regret  to  inform  you  we  have 
"  finally  made  up  our  minds  to  let  the 
"  law  take  its  usual  course.  We  fed 
'<  the  less  hesitation  in  saying  thus 
"  much,  because  we  are  persuaded 
"  that,  with  a  little  caution  yon  might 
"  long  ago  have  liquidated  this  heavy 
"  balance,  or  the  greater  part  thereof/* 
(Mr  Gammon  wrote  as  nearly  in  the 
peculiar  style  of  Mr  Quirk  aa  he 
could.*') 

"  In  writing  thus,  Messrs  Quirk  and 
"  Snap  feel  it  only  due  to  their  iiart- 
"  ner,  Mr  Gammon,  to  add  that  lie  is 
"  no  party  to  this  application.  Messrs 
"  Q.  and  S.  have  felt,  however,  in 
"  making  it,  that  the  interests  of  the 
"  firm  have  already  suffered  long 
"  enough,  through  their  deference  to 
"  the  personal  wishes  and  feelings  of 
"  one  of  the  members  of  the  firm ;  and 
"  but  for  whom,  their  heavy  balance 
"  would  have  been  called  for  long  ago* 
"  and,  no  doubt,  in  due  course  dis- 
"  charged. 

"  We  regret  beinff  unable  to  vary 
"  or  depart  from  the  determination 
"  above  expressed ;  and  most  sincerely 
"  hope  your  resources  are  of  that  na- 
"  tnre  that  we  shall  be  spared  the 
"  unpleasantness  of  letting  the  law 
"  take  its  usual  course. 

"  And  we  remain, 
"  Dear  sir, 
"  Yours  most  respectfully, 
'<  QuiaK,  Gammon,  &  Snap. 
"  Charles  Aubrey,  Esquire, 
"  Vivian  Street." 
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Ezaetly  on  the  seventh  day  from 
that  on  which  Mr  Gammon  had  made 
his  ill-omened  advances  towards  Miss 
Aubrey,  did  the  above  dreadful  and 
heartless  letter  reach  its  destination- 
being  delivered  into  Mr  Aubrey^s 
hands  while  he  was  intently  perusing 
a  very  heavy  set  of  papers^  which,  at 
his  requestj  Mr  Weasel  bad  allowed 
him  to  take  home.  The  painful  scene 
wluch  ensued  I  shall  spare  the  reader 
^-only  mentioning  that  poor  Miss 
Aubrey  became  almost  franticj  treat- 
ing herself  as  the  sole  occasion  of  this 
disaster.  That  very  morning,  at  breaks 
fast,  had  he  been  talking  of  selling  out, 
of  their  precious  remnant  in  the  funds^ 
the  sum  of  £105,  to  enable  him  to  be- 
come a  pupil  with  Mr  Crystal — at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Attorney- General. 

What  was  to  be  done  in  this  fearful 
emergency^  none  of  them  knew— ex- 
cept consenting  to  an  immediate  sale 
of  all  their  plate*  books,  and  furni- 
ture. Their  affltctiouy  indeed,  knew 
no  bounds.  Even  Mr  Aubrey,  though 
for  a  long  time  he  bore  up  heroically^ 
was  at  length  overcome  by  the  agonies 
of  the  dear  beings  whose  ruin  was  in- 
volved in  his  own. 

Had  not  Gammon  been  prompt  in 
his  vengeance  ?    So  thought  they  all. 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  A  word  will 
suffice  to  explain  Mr  Aubrey's  position 
fully.  It  will  be  recollected,  that  about 
a  twelvemonth  before,  he  had  been  left 
in  possession  of  a  balance  of  £1063, 
after  paying  the  sum  of  £4000  to 
Messrs  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap, 
Messrs  Rnnningtons,  and  Mr  Parkin- 
son, in  the  way  which  has  been  already 
mentioned.  Since  then,  by  his  inces- 
sant exertions,  he  had  realized  the 
sum  of  £150  by  his  contributions  to 
literary  journals ;  and,  by  means  of  a 
severe  and  systematic  economy,  this 
sum,  together  with  about  £200  taken 
from  his  store  of  £1063,  had  sufficed 
to  cover  their  whole  year's  expendi« 
tare.  *Twas  impossible  to  carry  eco- 
nomy further  than  they  did,  without, 
poor  souls,  positive  iniury  to  their 
health,  and  stinting  the  little  children, 
as  Mr  and  Mrs  Aubrey  often  said  to 
each  other,  when  alone«  with  tears  and 
sighs  of  anguish. 

Alas  1  misfortune  followed  him  like 
a  bloodhonnd,  let  him  turn  his  steps 
whithersoever  he  might  I  Naturally 
anxious  to  make  the  most  of  his  little 
store  of  £1063,  so  long  as  any  con« 
siderable  portion  of  it  could  be  spared 
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from  their  immediate  personal  neces^ 
sities,  he  looked  about  m  all  directions 
for  some  safe  and  profitable  invesU 
ment,  which  might  produce  him  a 
little  more  income  than  could  be  de- 
rived from  the  funds.  He  cautiously 
avoided  having  the  slightest  connexion 
with  any  of  the  innumerable  joint- 
stock  speculations  then  afloat,  and  of 
which  he  saw  dbtinctly  the  mischiev- 
ous and  ruinous  tendency ;  and  this* 
inoreover,  in  spite  of  the  artful  occa- 
sional representations  of  Mr  Gammon. 
Having  consulted  his  banker,  and 
also  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons— one  of  the  City  members— a 
man  of  immense  wealth,  and  great 
mercantile  experience  and  sagacity, 
and  with  whom  he  had  been  intimate, 
while  in  the  House — confirmed  by 
their  approval,  and  also  that  of  Idr 
Weasel  and  Messrs  Runnington,  all 
of  whom  poor  Aubrey  anxiously  con- 
sulted concerning  the  disposal  of  this 
his  little  ALL ;  about  six  weeks  after 
the  period  of  his  settlement  with 
Messrs  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap, 
he  invested  iye  hundred  pounds  m 
the  purchase  of  a  particular  foreign 
stock.  S|afe  and  promising  as  it  ap- 
peared, however,  at  the  very  moment 
when  it  was  in  the  highest  repute  with 
capitalists  of  all  descriptiona  both  at 
home  and  abroad^— from  scarce  any 
assignable  reason,  but  for  one  of  the 
many  unaccountable  instances  of  fluc- 
tuation to  which  property  of  that  kind 
is  proverbially  liable,  Aubrey  had 
hardly  held  his  scrip  for  a  month, 
when — alas  I — to  his  dismay,  he  found 
it  falling—  falling — falling  —  down, 
down,  down,  it  went,  till  his  scrip  was 
so  much  waste  paper !  His  loss  was 
irretrievable.  Tub  wealthy  member 
whom  he  had  consulted,  lost  nearly 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  and  was  driven  to  the  very 
verge  of  ruin.  Mr  Weasel  even,  cau- 
tion personified,  in  dealing  with  the 
little  accumulation  of  his  hard  earn- 
ings, lost  upwards  of  a  thousand 
pounds ;  and  Mr  Runnington,  about 
double  that  sum.  It  required  a  great 
stretch  of  fortitude  on  the  part  of  Mr 
Aubrey  to  sustain  this  severe  and 
sudden  blow  with  any  thing  like  equa- 
nimity. You  should  have  seen  and 
heard  Mrs  Aubrev  and  Miss  Aubrey^ 
on  that  occasion,  in  order  fully  to  ap- 
preciate the  rich  and  melting  tender- 
ness of  woman's  sympathy! 
This  left  him  only  a  sum  of  about 
2m 
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L.S50  in  the  fand«,  and  in  his  bank- 
er^B  hands  a  little  balance  of  some 
flifty  or  sixty  pounds  to  meet  his  cur- 
rent expenses.  The  above  sum,  at 
the  time  when  Messrs  Quirk,  Gam- 
mon, and  Snap's  letter  reached  him, 
had  been  necessarily  diminished  to 
about  L.290 ;  this  was  all  the  money 
he  had  in  the  world,  to  save  himself* 
and  those  dependent  on  him,  from  ab** 
solute  destitution.  Yet  he  was  now 
peremptorily  called  upon,  within  three 
days*  time,  to  pay  the  sum  of  L.1446, 
I4s.6d. 

He  hurried  off,  early  the  next  morn- 
ingf  in  consternation,  to  Messrs  Run- 
ningtons.  Mr  Runnington,  with  a 
heavy  heart  and  a  gloomy  counte- 
nance, set  off  instantly,  alone,  to  the 
office  of  Messrs  Quirk,  Gammon,  and 
Snap.  He  saw  Mr  Gammon,  who 
told  him,  with  a  well-dissembled  air 
of  disgust,  to  go  in  to  Mr  Quirk,  or  Mr 
Snap.  He  did  so,  and  found  tliem  in- 
exorable. Mr  Quirk  doggedly  told 
Mr  Runnington  that  he  had  been  out 
of  pocket  long  enough,  and  would  not 
be  fooled  by  one  of  his  own  partners 
any  longer.  Mr  Runnington  quitted 
them,  fairly  at  his  wits*  end  ;  and,  on 
his  return,  told  Mr  Aubrey,  whom  be 
had  left  at  his  office,  that  he  had  done, 
and  could  do,  "  nothing  with  the  vul- 
tures of  Saffron  Hill.'*  Mr  Runninc- 
ton  felt  that  his  unhappy  client,  Mr 
Aubrey,  was  far  too  cntically  situated 
with  respect  to  Messrs  Quirk,  Gam- 
mon, ana  Snap*,  to  admit  of  his  threat- 
ening, on  Mr  Aubrey's  behalf,  to  refer 
their  exorbitant  and  monstrous  bill 
to  taxation.  He  knew  not,  in  fact, 
what  suggestion  to  offer— what  scheme 
to  devise — to  extricate  Mr  Aubrey 
from  his  present  dreadful  dilemma. 
As  for  applying  for  pecuniary  assist- 
ance from  friends,  Mr  Aubrey's  soul 
revolted  at  the  bare  thought.  What 
^-borrow  I  Overwhelmed  as  he  al- 
ready was,  it  would  be  grossly  unprin- 
cipled. Was  not  one  alive  of  his  gene- 
rous friends  at  that  moment  under  a 
liability  on  his  behalf  of  more  than  ten 
thousand  pounds  ?  No :  with  gloomy 
composure  he  felt  that,  at  last,  hU 
hour  was  come;  that  a  prison  wall 
must  soon  interrene  between  him — 

Soor  broken-hearted  soul! — and  the 
ear,  beloved  beings  from  whom,  as 
yet,  he  had  never  been  once  separated 
•—no !  not  for  one  moment  deprived  of 
blessed  intercourse  and  communion 
i^ith  them^his  wife— Rate— his  un- 
conscious UtUe  children<«-^ 


Rate,  however,  got  desperate ;  and, 
unknown  to  her  brother,  though  with 
the  full  privity  of  his  weeping  wife, 
wrote  off  a  long — a  heart-rending  let- 
ter to  good  old  Lady  Stratton,  whose 
god-daughter  she  was,  telling  her 
every  thing.  Rate  was  up  half  the 
night  writing  that  letter,  and  it  was 
blistered  with  her  tears.  She  took  it 
very  early  in  the  morning,  herself,  to 
the  post-office,  and  she  and  Mrs  An- 
brey  awaited  the  issue  with  the  most 
trembling  and  fearfhl  solicitude. 

I  have  hardly  heart  to  recount  the 
events  which  followed  upon  poor 
Rate's  adventure ;  but  they  form  a 
striking  exemplification  of  the  mys- 
terious manner  in  which  fi-equentiy 
Providence,  for  its  own  awful  and  wi«e 
purposes,  sees  fit  to  accumulate  troubles 
and  sorrows  upon  the  virtuous. 

Old  Lady  Stratton  had  been  for 
some  months  in  very  feeble  health, 
and  the  receipt  of  Rate's  letter  occa- 
sioned her  infinite  distress.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  she  bad  long 
before  effected  a  policy  of  insurance 
upon  her  life  for  £15,000,  always  in- 
tending to  bequeath  it  as  a  little  por- 
tion to  poor  Rate.  She  had  many 
months — in  fact,  nearly  a  year  and  a 
half  before — given  the  necessary  in- 
structions to  her  solicitor,  good  Mr 
Parkinson,  of  Grilston,  for  making 
her  wiU,  so  as  to  carry  into  edect  her 
kind  intentions  towards  Rate;  be- 
queathing also  legacies  of  £506  a- 
piece  to  each  of  Mr  Aubrey's  little 
children.  How  it  came  to  pass,  how- 
ever, I  scarcely  knew — except  by 
referring  it  to  tnat  sad  superstitious 
weakness  which  makes  people  often 
procrastinate  the  execution  of  so  all- 
important  an  instrument  as  a  will ; 
but,  at  the  time  when  Rate's  letter 
arrived,  her  ladyship's  will  had  not 
been  executed,  but  still  lay,  merely  in 
draft,  at  Mr  Parkinson's  office.  Feel- 
ing  greatiy  indisposed,  however, 
shortiy  after  she  had  received  Miss 
Aubrey's  letter,  she  sent  off  an  ex- 
press  to  Mr  Parkinson  to  attend 
with  her  will;  and,  a  few  minutes 
afterwards,  her  attendants  found  it 
necessary  to  send  off  another  express 
for  her  physician,  Dr  Goddart.  Be- 
fore drawing  a  check  for  the  sum  of 
.eroo  or  jCSOO,  which  she  intended  in- 
stantly to  place  at  Mr  Aubrey's  dis- 
posal, she  awaited  Mr  Parkinson's 
return,  that  he — who  managed  all  her 
affairs — ^migbt  inform  her  of  the  exact 
balance  then  at  her  ba&ker's.     He 
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was  absent  from  Grilston  when  the 
express  arrived^  but  he  was  follow- 
ed^  and  about  seven  o'clock  that 
eyening  entered  Lady  Stratton's  re- 
sidence, carrying  with  him  the  draft  of 
ber  WilU  ready  prepared  for  execu- 
tion. His  chief  clerk  also  accompa- 
nied him,  lest,  by  any  possibility,  a 
witness  should  be  wanting.  The  coun- 
tenances of  the  domestics  warned  him 
that  there  was  not  one  moment  to  be 
lost;  and  he  hastened  at  once  into 
Lady  Stratton's  bed-chamber.  There 
she  lay,  Tenerable  old  lady,  par- 
tially propped  up  by  pillows  —  her 
long.wnite  hair  partially  Tisible  from 
tinder  her  cap.  A  hasty  whisper  from 
Dr  Groddart  apprised  him  of  the  very 
critical  situation  of  Lady  Stratton. 
Writing  materials  stood  ready  pre- 
pared in  the  room  against  Mr  Park- 
inson's arriyal.  She  recognized  him, 
on  his  passing  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and 
in  a  feeble  yoice  whispered — *'  iify 
wiat—mywiiir^ 

[Oh,  hasten  I  delay  not  an  instant, 
Mr  Parkinson  I  If  you  did  but  know 
what  depends  on  your  moyements— 
could  you  but  at  this  instant— oh  me ! 
^-could  you  but  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  scene  this  instant  passing  in  Vi- 
▼ian  Street  I— Give  her  the  pen,  Mr 
Parkinson — guide  her  hand — ^place  it 
upon  the  paper.] 

But  it  was  too  late.  Before  the  pen 
eould  be  placed  within  her  fingers, 
those  fingers  had  become  incapable  of 
holding  it — for  Lady  Stratton  at  that 
moment  experienced  the  paralytic 
seizure  which  Dr  Goddart  had  been 
dreading  for  three  or  fbur  hours  be- 
fore. *Twas  useless:  pen,  ink,  and 
paper  were  removed.  She  lingered 
till  about  nine  o'clock  the  next  morn- 
ing, when,  in  the  presence  of  Mr  Par- 
kinson, who  had  not  quitted  the  room 
for  one  instant^  death  released  the  ve- 
nerable sufferer.  She  had  thus  died 
intestate;  and  all  her  personal  pro- 
perty— Lady  Stratton  had  none  other 
— became  the  property  of  her  lady- 
ship's  next  of  kin.  Had  this  event 
happened  but  two  years  before,  that 
next  of  kin  would  have  been — Mr  Au- 
brey ;  but  now — will  the  reader  have 
patience  to  read  it  ? — that  next  of  kin 
was — Tittlebat  Titmouse!  Alas! 
there  could  be  no  question  about  the 
matter ;  and  it  was  the  knowledge  of 
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that  contingency  that  had  distracted 
Mr  Parldnson  from  the  moment  that 
he  received  his  last  ineffectual  sum- 
mons to  the  bedside  of  Lady  Stratton. 
Yes,  Mr  Titmouse  had  now  become 
entitled  to  all  the  goods,  chattels,  cre« 
dits^  and  effects  which  were  of  the  late 
Lady  Stratton ;  and  before  she  had 
been  laid  in  Yatton  ohurchyard,  not 
far  from  ber  beloved  friend  who  had 
preceded  her  bv  a  few  months  only — 
Mrs  Aubrey — Mr  Parkinson  received 
a  letter  from  Messrs  Quirky  Gammon, 
and  Snap,  as  the  solicitors  of  Mr  Tit- 
mouse, giving  him  formal  notice  of 
the  title  of  their  client,  and  requesting 
Mr  Parkinson  to  lose  no  time  in  mak- 
ing an  inventory  of  the  effects  of  her 
ladyship,  to  whom  Mr  Titmouse  in- 
tended to  administer  immediately.  Mr 
Gammon  himself  went  down,  and  ar- 
rived the  day  after  the  funeral.  Guess 
his  excitement  on  discovering  the 
windfall  which  came  to  his  client,  Mr 
Titmouse,  in  the  policy  £15,000,  the 
existence  of  which  they  had,  of  course, 
never  dreamed  of  I 

But  there  was  another  dlseovery, 
which  occasioned  him  not  a  little  ex- 
citement, as  has  flushed  cheek  and 
suspended  breath  testified — alas  I  poor 
Aubrey*s  bond  for  ^2000,  with  inter* 
est  at  Jive  per  centt — an  instrument 
which  poor  Lady  Stratton,  having  al- 
ways intended  to  destroy,  latterly  ima- 
gined that  she  had  actually  done  so. 
It  had,  however,  got  accidentally  min- 
gled with  other  papers,  which  had  found 
their  way,  in  the  ordinary  course,  to 
Mr  Parkinson,  and  who  was  himself 
ignorant  of  its  existence,  since  it  lay 
folded  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Lady 
Stratton,  till  it  turned  up  while  he 
was  sorting  the  papers,  in  obedience 
to  the  instructions  of  Messrs  Quirk, 
Gammon,  and  Snap.  He  turned  pale 
and  red  by  turns— did  Mr  Parkinson 
—as  he  held  the  accursed  document  in 
his  fingers,  and — but  his  sense  of  duty 
prevailed.  Of  course  the  obligee  of 
the  bond,  and,  as  such,  entitled  to  the 
principal  money  secured  by  it,  to- 
gether with  all  arrears  of  interest  which 
might  be  due  upon  it,  was  Mr  Tittle- 
BAT  Titmouse. 

Surely  it  is  hard  to  imagine  a  mord 
dismal  and  wanton  freak  of  fortune 
than  this— as  far,  at  least,  as  concerned 
poor  Kate  Aubrey, 
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SPAIV  AND  rOBTUQAL. 


A  pONSiDBBABLB  degree  of  apathy 
with  rega^  to  Spain  and  Spanish  af* 
fidn,  appears  to  ha?e  lately  come 
over  most  of  the  well-organixed 
powers  of  Europe,  and  England  in 
particular.  But  a  few  years*  or  even 
montiis  since>  and  the  attention  of 
statesmen  was  directed  almost  ezdu- 
dvely  to  the  Spanish  peninsula,  and 
to  that  quarter  of  it  where  the  brave 
mountameers  of  Na?arre  and  the 
Basque  provinces  maintained  an  nne- 
qualbutheroiocontestagdnst  the  more 
numerous  armies  of  the  Cbristinos. 
Public  speculation  was  at  one  period 
much  engaged  on  the  probable  conse- 
quences of  that  struggle  to  the  pro- 
Tinces  and  to  the  country  in  general ; 
and  It  was  more  than  once  believed 
that  some  of  the  northern  powers  of 
Europe  would  have  interfered  to  re* 
store  the  balance  between  the  hostile 
purties,  or  at  least  to  bring  back  a 
more  reasonable  state  of  things,  which 
the  jobbing  policv  of  our  weak  and 
short-sighted  Ministers  had  attempted 
to  disturb.  It  was  supposed  on  all 
hands  that  the  prudent  and  consistent 
policy  of  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Rus- 
sia, would  never  allow  the  political 
charlatans  of  France,  nor  those  cold- 
blooded animals,  the  imbecile  Whigs 
of  England,  to  bring  the  relics  of  what 
was  once  a  great  nation,  to  a  still 
lower  depth  of  degradation  than  they 
had  yet  attained  to: — but  no;  from 
some  unaccountable  dread  pf  produ- 
cing a  general  conflagration,  from  some 
excessive  deference  for  England, which 
the  conduct  of  our  rulers  during  the 
great  war,  and  up  to  1830,  had  indeed 
well  merited,  the  northern  powers  ab- 
stuned.  They  allowed  the  two  ac- 
tive and  the  two  dumm^  partners  of 
the  ]political  rubber  which  was  then 
pUying,  to  have  the  game  to  them- 
selves, and  they  left  the  two  stronger 
to  rook  the  two  weaker  nations  if 
they  could.  It  was  only  when  the 
trutii  came  out,  that  the  latter  had  no- 
thing to  be  rooked  out  of,  that  the 
game  began  to  slacken,  and  has  at 
length,  by  the  under  shuffling  of  a 


pricked  card,  been  formally  abaadon* 
ed  I  but  that  such  a  game  uionld  have 
been  plaved,  and  that  its  coiiseqiie&- 
ees  should  not  have  been  oaore  imme- 
diately disastrous  to  the  parties  wlio 
shared  in  it,  is  one  of  the  nsany  extra* 
ordinary  anomalies  that  modem  times 
have  presented.  The  day  of  reckon- 
ing may  come,  however,  and  England 
may  yet  have  to  me  the  unwise  con- 
duct she  then  adopted  towards  a  peo- 
^who  had  a  right  to  expect  from 
better  things.  Meantime,  bow- 
ever,  the  current  of  political  events 
has  set  in  another  direction :  the  at- 
tention of  the  British  public  has  been 
called  to  other  matters,  in  which  they 
have  great  reason  to  be  thankful  that 
the  Whigs  were  for  once  wise  enough 
to  adopt  the  right  side,  and  to  lleep 
company  with  honest  men.  But  Spain 
seems  to  have  slipped  out  of  the  La- 
putan  memory  of  John  Bull,  and  he  is 
far  too  busy  with  hb  new  fnends»  with 
setting  his  own  house  in  order,  and 
with  making  preparations  for  calling 
his  servanti  over  the  coals,  to  attend 
to  the  domestic  calamities  of  the  Don, 
whose  present  lamentable  condition  is 
owing  (next  to  the  misfortune  of  hmw* 
ingsuch  disreputable  neighbours  on 
his  Pjrrensan  frontier)  to  the  easy 
and  half-witted  facility  with  which 
his  old  British  friend  was  wheedled 
into  the  Quadruple  alliance. 

We  propose  briefly  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  our  readers  to  the  actual 
condition  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  to 
point  out  the  eflects  that  the  melan- 
choly revolutions  to  which  thoee 
countries  have  lately  been  subject, 
have  had,  and  will  have  on  theai- 
selves,  and  to  raise  a  warning  voice  to 
our  countrymen  to  beware  of  the  evils 
that  misgmded  policy,  or  even  neglect 
with  regard  to  the  Iberian  peninsnUa 
may  occasion.  It  is  idle  for  any  Eu- 
ropean people  to  say,  that  they  are  not 
concerned  witii  the  afikirs  of  any  other 
in  this  quarter  of  the  globe.  It  is  im- 
possible for  anv  member  of  the  great 
European  family  not  to  be  influencedy 
for  good  or  for  evil,  by  the  conduct 
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of  anr  other  member.  This  truth  irat 
sufficiently  demonstrated  during  the 
great  war  against  the  reTolntionary 
oespotsy  and  the  military  tyrant  of 
France^  when  it  was  found  that«  howw 
ever  much  the  misconduct  of  any  na- 
tkm  might  be  overlool^edy  the  offrad-t 
ing  parties  eould  not  have  principle 
enough  to  appreciate  the  forbearance 
of  their  neighbours ;  and  when  it  was 
diseovered,  ahnost  too  late^  that  to  al- 
low a  nation  to  go  to  the  utmost  depth 
of  moral  and  social  depravity,  un- 
checked in  its  preiious  course,  was 
the  same  as  if  any  family  should  ad- 
mit into  its  intimacy  a  conricted  felon. 
Not  that  the  Great  Powers  did  not  in- 
terfere early  in  the  French  Revolu- 
tion,  but  they  did  so  to  little  purpose, 
and  without  sufficient  energy :  and  the 
evil  had  almost  become  irreparable, 
when  the  hand  of  Providence  came  to 
aid  the  uncertain  efforts  of  man,  and 
swept  the  hordes  of  France  from  the 
land  they  encumbered.  The  Span- 
ish peninsula  is  further  removed  from 
the  centre  of  Europe  than  France  or 
Italy ;  but  it  is  not  for  all  that  without 
its  influence  upon  its  neighbours,  near 
or  remote.  We  know  what  Spain  did 
in  former  days,  and  we  may  easily  in- 
fer what  her  example,  if  not  her  direct 
power,  may  elfect  in  times  to  come. 
Kussia  may  indeed  allege  that  the 
whole  width  of  the  continent  is  inter- 
posed between  the  Vistula  and  the 
Pyrenees,  and  that  a  Spanish  arma- 
da is  never  likely  to  pass  the  Sound, 
much  less  to  sail  up  to  Cronstadt. 
Still  we  doubt  whether  that  skilful, 
and  certainly  magnanimous  power  is 
not  on  the  watch  for  warding  off  the 
evils  of  a  social  explosion  in  Spain,  if 
not  from  herself,  at  least  from  some 
of  her  friends ;  but  England  has  no- 
thing to  allege  as  an  excuse  for  indif- 
ference. Her  geographical  position 
throws  her  into  constant  communica- 
tion with  Spain  and  Portugal;  her 
commercial  wants  keep  up  a  consider* 
able  trade  with  those  countries :  and 
the  association  of  former  times,  but 
more  especially  those  of  the  earlier 
part  of  this  century,  make  her  inti- 
mately eonnected  with,  and  in  some 
degree  responsible  for,  the  weal  or 
woe  of  those  countries.  France  is,  of 
course,  the  nearest  neighbour  Spain 
has^and  she  is  also  the  most  perfi- 
dious, and  the  most  essentially  hostile. 
The  greatness  of  Spain  must  always 
tend  to  diminish  the  importanpe^  real 


or  selMmagined,of  France.  If  things 
were  as  they  ought  to  be,  Spain,  and 
not  France,  should  be  the  second  nuu 
ritime  power  in  Europe:  Spain  should 
be  totally  independent  of  France  for 
manufactures  and  supplies  of  all  kinds: 
Spain  should  be  able  to  fight  her  own 
battle  with  France  single-handed,  and 
not  be  subject,  as  she  has  been  ever 
since  the  war  of  the  Succession,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century,  to  the 
insults  and  injustice  of  her  more  for- 
tunate neighbour.  But  whatever  may 
be  the  political  and  commercial  ties 
that  bind  England  to  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal—whatever may  be  her  claim  to 
be  considered  as  a  truer  and  more  dis- 
interested friend  than  France  can  ever 
be — there  is  no  doubt  that  our  coun- 
try, as  well  as  all  others  in  Europe,,  is 
exposed  to  the  contaminadon  arising 
from  the  moral  and  social  misconduct 
of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  peo- 
ple ;  for  there  is  always  danger  that, 
when  a  revolution  tending  to  a  cor- 
rupt democracy  is  working  its  way  in 
one  country,  the  infection  may  spread 
to  another ;  and  we  have  surely  no  need 
of  the  bad  examples  of  the  Spanish  or 
the  Portuguese  to  be  added  to  that 
of  the  French,  in  order  to  hasten 
the  degeneracy  of  our  own  lower, 
classes.  Our  Chartists  and  our  Radi- 
cals are  depraved  enough,  and  have 
too  many  prototypes  in  France,  that 
they  shoula  want  encouragement  from 
the  Exaltados  and  Descamisados  of 
the  other  side  of  the  Pyrenees :  our 
Whig  ministers  have  got  quite  little 
enough  of  principle  in  them,  and  are 
already  too  much  inclined  to  the 
hitsez/aire  system,  that  they  should 
need  to  be  backed  by  the  example  of 
the  present  regent  ministers  of  Ma- 
drid, or  the  official  nullities  of  Lisbon. 
It  is  abundantly  sufficient  trouble  to 
Europe  to  be  pestered  with  the  de- 
mocratic tendencies  of  France,  with- 
out having  two  ragamuffin  republics, 
such  as  Spain  and  Portugal  are  likely 
to  become,  also  thrust  offensively  for- 
ward. We  believe  that  a  great  and 
prosperous  nation,  such  as  it  has 
pleased  the  Almighty  to  allow  the 
British  to  grow  to,  is  interested  more 
or  less  directly  in  the  welfare  of  aU 
other  nations.  No  people  have  so 
many  wide-spread  ramifications  as  our- 
selves ;  no  people  have  so  many 
stranger  tribes  under  their  command ; 
no  people  have  it  more  in  their  power 
ifi  do  good  to  their  fellow-me|i|  and 
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no  people  have  in  an  equal  degree 
the  strength  to  enforce  their  will.  It 
it  no  ui^iiat  coneluBion,  therefore*  to 
infer  that  we  are  under  a  heaTj  re- 
Bponsihility  to  the  Dispenser  of  all 
good  for  the  use  we  make  of  the  hless- 
mgs  granted  to  us  as  a  nation.  Great 
Britain  has  the  best  right  and  the 
greatest  abiiitv  of  any  country  under 
heaven^  to  hold  up  what  is  just  and 
good  wherever  her  flag  can  fly  or  her 
language  be  heard;— and  we  there- 
fore repeat,  that  it  is  idle  to  say  we  are 
not  inteiested  in  what  is  going  on  in« 
ternally  among  other  nations  in  gen- 
end,  and  among  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  in  particular. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  great  Pe- 
ninsular war — ^the  war  of  indepen- 
deuce,  as  the  Spaniards  and  Porta* 
guese  call  it^when  the  rightful  sove- 
reigns of  Madrid  and  Lisbon  were 
restored  to  their  thrones  by  the  gene- 
rous aid  of  Great  Britain,  the  middle 
and  lower  classes  of  those  nations, 
though  exhausted  by  the  calamities 
they  had  undergone  for  so  many 
years,  were  roused  up  to  a  state  of 
feeling  for  the  honour  and  dignity  of 
their  country,  that,  had  it  been  pro- 
perly directed,  might  have  kept  them 
from  falling  back  into  their  usual 
apathy,  and  have  effected  their  com- 

glete  regeneration.  The  allied  powers, 
owever,  and  Great  Britain  more 
particularly,  oommitted  the  mistake 
of  supposing  that  the  upper  classes— 
the  nobility,  and  the  royal  families  in 
either  country—- were  able  of  them^ 
selves  to  govern  and  direct  the  people 
restored  to  their  charge,  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
required.  They  forgot  to  take  into 
account  the  deep  degeneracy  into 
which  the  upper  classes  had  fallen ; 
add  they  mistook  the  energies  of  the 
common  people  for  that  of  the  powers 
whom  they  again  appointed  to  be 
their  leaders.  The  consequence  was 
a  period  of  bad  government  from 
above,  of  unwilling  submission  from 
below,  and  a  retrogression  in  most 
matters  of  social  amelioration.  It 
must  not  be  concealed  that  the  main 
uauses  of  the  decline  of  the  Spanish 
flionsrchy,  and  wo  may  add  of  the 
Portuguese,  have  been,  on  the  one 
handt  the  unmitigated  oppression  of 
an  ignorant  but  powerful  clergy;  and 
on  the  other,  the  great  corruption  and 
weakness  of  the  courtSw^arlaing  prin- 
cipally from  the  persouul  imbecility 


of  the  several  monarohs.  Thase  two 
causes  combined  together,  wliile  they 
prevented  the  -development  of  tlie 
commercial  and  middle  clasaesv  effect- 
ed the  moral  disorganization  of  Um 
arisiooraey;  and,  at  the  time  when 
France  first  pounced  upon  the  Penin- 
sula as  a  long  coveted  prey»  the  people, 
the  peasantry,  suddenly  found  them- 
selves without  any  natural  leadeni 
and  without  any  means  of  reaistanoe. 
A  reversion  to  such  a  system«  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  French,  did  not 
tend  to  efieot  any  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  the  nation ;  and  wiiat  with 
the  personal  defaults  of  Ferdinand  VII., 
(and  they  were  many,)  what  with  tlw 
ambitious  attempts  of  the  repnUicaB 
party,  that  state  of  things  was  brought 
about  in  Spain  in  1823  which  called 
for  the  intervention  of  France.  Hsd 
England  not  been  contented  with 
merely  establishing  the  form  of  a  con- 
stitutional government  in  Spain,  but 
had  insisted  on  the  king  and  the  no- 
bles doing  their  duty  to  the  eoramon 
people — ^had  she  continued  to  exercise 
an  efficient  moral  control  oTcr  the 
Peninsula — there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  country  would  bave 
gone  on  quietly  in  the  way  of  alow 
but  therefore  sound  improvement ;  and 
the  dangerous  chance  of  leaving  a 
door  open  for  France  to  meddle  wiA 

aanisn  afi'airs  would  have  been  avwd- 
True  it  is,  that  the  conduct  of 
the  French  government  on  that  occa- 
sion was  very  moderate,  and  highly 
honourable  to  the  monarch  and  his 
ministers.  They  saw  one  of  the  evils 
to  which  Spain  was  eznoeed — a  re- 
publican revolution— and  they  imme- 
diately checked  it :  probably  they  did 
not  perceive  the  counter  evil  of  rot- 
tenness among  the  leaders  of  the  na- 
tion, or,  if  they  did,  it  was  conaidered 
too  delicate  and  too  difficult  a  matter 
at  that  time  to  interfere  with.  France, 
however,  was  at  that  period  governed 
by  men  of  honour  and  integrity ;  men 
who  were  sincerely  desirous  for  the 
peace  of  Europe  as  well  as  the  real 
welfare  of  their  own  country ;  and 
accordingly  the  expedition  of  the 
Duke  of  Angoul6me  for  the  delivery 
of  the  King  of  Spain,  was  distinguish- 
ed no  less  by  the  comparative  mild- 
ness and  moderation  of  the  measures 
employed,  than  by  the  total  absenoe 
of  all  views  of  self-aggrandixement  on 
the  part  of  France.  This  indeed  was 
no  n^ore  than  what  might  have  been 
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prfvionsly  expected  from  the  personal 
character  of  Louis  XVIII.y  of  Charlea 
X.  (then  Count  of  Artois^)  and  of  the 
Duke  of  Angouleme ;  'the  honour  and 
integrity  of  whoois  whatever  may  be 
said  against  their  firmness  of  temper- 
amenty  is  acknowledged  by  all  the 
world.  England  was  justified  by  the 
event  in  trusting  to  the  honour  of 
those  princes  on  this  occasion ;  but 
she  would  not  have  been  justified^ 
nor  indeed  would  she  perhaps  have 
done  S0|  had  similar  circumstances 
occurred  since  the  iniquitous  expulsion 
of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons 
from  France  in  1830.  It  has  ever 
been  found  a  most  dangerous  experi- 
ment to  let  France  have  any  thing  to 
do  with  Spain ;  and  we  cannot  avoid 
aaying  that  the  great  ministers  who 
presided  over  the  destinies  of  our 
country  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
French  war,  are  accusable  of  want  of 
foresight  in  not  having  retained  more 
direct  and  efficient  influence  over  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  Peninsula. 

In  the  same  way,  with  regard  to 
Portugal,  had  England  exercised  her 
moral  as  well  as  her  commercial  in- 
fluence over  that  unfortunate  country, 
the  state  of  things  that  led  to  the 
usurpation  Qf  Don  Miguel,  and  the 
subsequent  civil  war,  with  the  still 
more  recent  anarchical  commotions  of 
the  LuMtanian  peoplCi  would  never 
have  existed.     The  lower  classes  in 
Portugal  had  not  perhaps  the  same 
innate  strength  of  character  which  so 
many  of  the  Spanish  tribes  still  pos- 
sees ;    but  they  had   quite   enough 
wherewith  to  have  formed  a  vigorous 
and  healthy  community.    The  aristo- 
eraey,  on '  the  other  hand,  were  not 
more  degenerated  than  the  Spanish ; 
but  the  royal  family  of  Rio  Janeiro 
presented  a  lamentable  contrast  to  the 
first  founders  of  the  House  of  Braganza, 
and  Portugal  evidently  required  not 
to  be  left  to  itself  with  an  apparatus 
of  government,  the  nse  and  working 
of  which  it  did  not  understand,  but 
rather  to  have  the  watchful  eye  and 
hand  of  an  old  and  tried  friend,  like 
England,  constantly  devoted  to  her 
service,  and  to  be  led  onward  by  her 
in  the  paths  of  political  regeneration. 
From  1815,  up  to  the  accession  of 
Don  Pedro  in  Portttgal,  and  to  the 
death  of  Ferdinand  VII.  in  Spain, 
England,  we  are  sorry^  confess,  has 
beeo  much  more  attentive  to  the  sup- 
posed lurtherance  of  her  own  commer- 
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cial  views  in  the  Peninsula,  than  tp 
the  promotion  of  the  real  good  of  her 
two  ancient  allies.  It  was  from  a 
fabe  spirit  of  moderation,  from  a  gen^ 
erous,  perhaps,  but  erroneous  pnnci- 
ple  of  non-interference,  that  the  British 
government,  under  several  cabinets, 
abstained  from  lending  any  thing  more 
than  common- place  diplomatic  advice 
to  the  governments  of  Lisbon  and 
Madrid:*— and  yet  the  nation  that  had 
come  forward  so  nobly  and  coura- 
geously to  stop  the  progress  of  the  fo- 
reign invader,  and,  at  such  an  immensi^ 
expense  of  blood  and  treasure,  had  res« 
cued  the  Peninsula  £ron  the  gripe  o^ 
France,  was  bound  to  continue  its  ac- 
tive solicitude  towards  the  chosen  ob« 
jects  of  its  care.  To  recover  the  sick 
man  from  the  hand  of  death  was  not 
alone  enough ;  it  was  not  sufficient  tq 
see  that  he  was  even  convalescent ;  U 
was  essential  to  take  precautions  for 
ensuring  him  against  relapse,  and  tq 
effect,  if  possible,  his  complete  cure* 
The  other  powers  of  Europe  who 
know  the  fallacy  of  the  non-interfer 
rence  principle,  have  turned  the  polit^ 
cal  debility  of  Spain  and  Portugal  into 
a  handle  of  accusation  against  Great 
Britain ;  and  they  assert  that  we  are 
anxious  to  keep  those  people  down,  in 
order  that  we  may  Uie  more  easily 
maintain  our  commercial  superiority 
over  them.  We  are  conscious,  of 
course,  that  the  allegation  is  not  truei 
*but  we  confess  we  have  very  few»  If 
Any*  proofs  to  allege  In  favour  of  our 
anxiety  to  promoie  their  political  pro- 
gress. Were  it  otherwise,  we  should 
never  have  allowed  the  dreadful  evils 
of  despotic  corruption  and  anarchical 
devastation  to  be  constantly  oppress- 
ing tliose  devoted  countries  ;  we 
should  have  stifled  such  causes  of 
trouble  in  their  birth ;  we  should  in 
fact  have  performed  the  duties  of  a 
sincere  and  influential  friend,  rather 
than  have  apparently  folloif  ed  the  con- 
duct of  a  crafty  and  overreaching  ally* 
One  of  the  causes  of  this  line  of  po- 
licy on  the  part  of  England,  has  been 
the  babbling  of  p^eudo-liberel  poU- 
iiciaas  at  home,  aa4  the  mistikev 
feelings  of  deference  ^w«rda  FrancA, 
by  which,  of  late  years  at  least,  our  go- 
vernment has  been  unfortunately  actu- 
ated. This  and  other  circumstances 
have  made  England  far  too  apaUietie 
with  regard  to  Spain  and  Portugal : 
she  has  had  too  much  the  i^mearanoe 
of  one  who  looks  on  with  mdlfferei^ 
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^hile  her  ne!ghboar*8  house  b  being 
pillaged  or  burned ;  and  she  has  thereby 
not  only  lowered  her  own  character  for 
political  sagacity  among  condnental 
nations^  but  is  in  no  small  deeree  an- 
swerable for  the  many  evils  that  now 
weigh  so  heavily  on  the  Peninsula. 

Before  adverting  to  events  subse- 
quent to  the  accessions  of  Queen  Don- 
na Maria  and  Queen  Isabella  II.,  it  u 
as  well  briefly  to  call  attention  to  th«r 
social  characteristics  of  the  subjects  of 
these  young  sovereigns*  and  to  their 
then  political  condition.  The  main 
body  of  the  Spanish  people*  fond  of 
their  local  privileges*  and  greatly  at- 
tached to  the  places  of  their  birth* 
cherished  at  one  atid  the  same  time 
strong  feelings  of  personal  indepen- 
dence and  loyal  devotion  to  their  sove- 
tdgn.  Spain  was  any  thing  but  a 
centralized  country ;  each  of  the  sev- 
eral kingdoms  and  provinces  that 
make  up  the  monarchy*  retained  more 
or  less  of  their  ancient  local  customs 
and  rights.  The  municipalities,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  provincial  capitals* 
were  poweful  each  in  their  own  small 
circle ;  and  many  parts  of  the  country* 
but  especially  the  northern  and 
Basque  provinces*  were  in  a  state  of 
individual  prosperitv.  The  evils  the 
population  principally  suffered  from* 
were  the  rapacity  of  Uxe  fiscal  officers* 
the  not  always  Justly  apportioned  im- 

rts  of  government*  and  the  ignorance 
which  the  clergy  allowed  them  to 
remain.  The  privileges  of  some  of  the 
nobles  were  felt  heavDy*  but  only  in  a 
few  instances  ;  and*  on  the  whole*  the 
great  mass  of  the  nation  would  have 
been  content  to  lead  the  life  of  silent 
and  dignified  indolence  that  has  so 
long  been  its  most  striking  character- 
istic. In  some  of  the  great  cities*  as 
Barcelona*  Cadiz*  Malaga*  Valencia* 
and  Saragossa*  the  infusion  of  French 
principles  had  been  felt;  and  the  mid- 
dle classes*  fettered  and  thwarted  in 
their  commercial  pursuits*  sided  vrith 
the  lower  in  grumbling  more  or  less 
loudly  against  the  existing  state  of 
things.  These  cities  had  been  much 
compromised  during  the  events  of 
1820,  and  the  three  subsequent  years; 
they  formed*  too*  the  strongholds  of 
the  so-called  liberal  party;  and  in 
them,  more  than  any  where  else*  the 
seeds  of  future  mischief  existed.  The 
capital  was  comparatively  well  dis. 
posed ;  though  in  it,  as  in  all  metro- 
politan cities;  there  was  a  class  of  dis* 
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affected  intriguers  and  ready  advoeatca 
for  any  change.  In  general*  the  deigy 
was  respected  by  the  peasantiy ;  and* 
though  the  tithes  pressed  somewhat 
heavUy  on  the  small  farmer,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  sacerdotal  charaeter 
was  such*  that  the  people  bore  their 
burdens  patiently*  and  looked  on  their 
resident  pastors  as  their  best  friends. 
The  monasteries  were  not  perfai^  in 
suqh  repute  as  they  had  been;  the 
idleness  of  tbeir  inmates  afford^  too 
ready  a  subject  for  jokes  and  nndia- 
ritable  observations ;  whUe  exagger- 
ated reports  of  their  supposed  Ulimit* 
able  wealth*  gave  ample  scope  to  the 
greedy  imaginations  of  the  needy  and 
unprincipled.  The  army  had  faUen 
into  a  state  of  great  ioefficieney ;  the 
men  were  ill  disciplined*  badly  paid* 
and  badly  fed ;  the  officers  were  devoid 
of  military  instruction*  and  generally 
obtained  their  comtnissions  without 
reference  to  their  military  fltness :  the 
navy  could  hardly  be  said  to  exist.  As 
for  the  aristocracy*  they  seemed  com- 
pletely to  forget  that  there  was  such  a 
thing  as  the  Spanish  nation  in  exist- 
ence. They  thought  a  good  deal  of 
themselves,  and  they  Uked  the  plea- 
sures either  of  their  own  residenoes  or 
of  thecourt ;  but  the  form  of  the  govern- 
ment which  Ferdinand  YII.  of  late 
years  had  adopted,  left  to  only  a  small 
portion  of  them  any  share  in  the  con- 
cerns of  state ;  and  as  a  class  of  nobles* 
compared  with  any  other  similar  class  in 
Europe*  they  are  remarkably  deficient 
in  mental  cultivation  of  every  kind. 
The  influence  of  the  nobility*  further 
than  as  being  possessors  of  much 
wealth*  was  unknown  in  the  coontry. 
Thepeopledidnot  lookup  to  them*  but 
to  the  government ;  and  government 
again  communicated  with  the  people* 
not  through  the  nobles*  bnt  through 
the  Ayuntamientos  and  their  Alcal- 
des. There  was  no  doubt  a  certain  de- 
gree of  respect  felt  for  the  prevmcisJ* 
the  resident  aristocracy ;  but  there  was 
nothing  of  that  affectionate  confidence 
in  the  generous  protection  of  the  no- 
bles* which  is  such  a  bright  and  grati- 
fying characteristic  of  the  real  old 
English  character.  The  court  Jiad 
unfortunately  been  presided  over  by  a 
very  weak  and  heartless  monareh-l-a 
prince  who;  whatever  he  might  have 
been  in  his  youth*  showed  in  his  ma- 
ture age  all  the  worst  features  of  a 
degenerate  Bourbon;  and  it  was  in 
the  absence  of  that  control  whieh  an 
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enlightened  monarcli  oiight  to  have 
exercised,  that  a  aystem  of  UDiveraal 
intrigue  prevailedy  and  ga?e  rise,  not 
only  to  a  loss  of  popular  respect^  but 
also  to  an  alienation  of  feeling  among 
the  severer  and  more  principled  part  of 
the  nation.  Most  unfortunately^  too» 
the  conduct  of  the  Queen-consort 
and  her  partisans;  who  were  of  the 
liberal  shade  of  opinion,  as  contradis- 
tinguished from  the  absolutist  party 
and  the  adherents  of  Don  Carlos* 
iras  not  so  candid  ilnd  open  as  to 
acquit  her  of  the  accusation  of  having 
obtained  an  alteration  in  the  order  of 
succession  by  unfair  methods.  The 
Cortes  and  the  King,  assembled  in  . 
joint  deliberation,  had  no  doubt  the 
constitutional  authority  to  alter  the 
line  of  succession  if  they  so  pleased, 
more  especially  when  by  the  alteration 
they  reverted  to  the  ancient  forms  of 
the  monarchyi  and  set  aside  the  absurd 
Salic  law,  which  the  Bourbons  had  im. 
ported  into  Spain  a  little  more  than 
one  hundred  years  before.  Don  Car- 
los could  not  complain  on  this  ground : 
but  there  was  some  underhand  and 
dirty  work  going  on  in  the  palace,  and 
even  by  the  bedside  of  the  sick  mo- 
narch, that  gave  an  apparent  justifi- 
cation to  that  princess  protest :  and  the 
known  ambition  of  the  Queen-consort, 
added  to  h^rjTamily  jealousy,  together 
irith  the  avowed  tendency  of  the  libe- 
ral party  to  support  her,  formed  the 
grounds  on  which  the  friends  of  the 
monarchy  founded  their  adherence  to 
the  heir-presumptive.  It  is  much  to 
be  regretted  that  the  higher  nobility 
of  Spain  should  not  have  had  foresight 
and  courage  enough,  at  that  period,  to 
have  insisted  on  so  important  an  alter- 
ation being  settled  with  much  greater 
solemnitv,  and  without  so  much  haste. 
It  is  a  pity  that  Eogland  did  not  lend 
her  aid  more  efficaciously  in  causing 
tiie  point  to  be  established  more  firmly 
and  more  openly  one  way  or  the 
other :  much  of  the  subsequent  mise- 
ries of  Spain  might  have  been  pre- 
vented, and  the  country  would  not  have 
been  reduced  to  its  actual  condition. 

In  Portugal,  where  the  relative  po- 
sitions of  the  people  and  the  govern- 
ment had  been  much  the  same  as  in 
Spain,  and  where  the  friends  of  the 
people,  the  nobles,  had  been  still  more 
wanting  in  their  duties,  a  cruel  war, 
wasting  the  best  energies  of  the  people, 
and  fomenting  all  their  worst  passions, 
had  been  brought  to  a  conclusion  be* 
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fore  Ferdinand's  decease.  The  ques- 
tion of  Don  Miguel's  right  to  the 
throne  of  Portugal  has  been  so  often 
discussed  and  decided  against  him,  by 
all  parties  in  England,  that  it  is  not 
worth  while  here  to  go  into  it.  We 
would  merely  observe  that  Dom  Pedro 
himself,  though  no  doubt  a  man  of 
much  individual  energy  and  honour, 
cannot  avoid  the  accusation  of  adouble 
weakness  in  vacating,  first,  the  throne 
of  Portugal  in  favour  of  his  daughter, 
and  then  that  of  Brazil  in  favour  of 
her  half-brother,  as  well  as  of  not  ha- 
ving shown  all  that  consideration  for 
a  brother*s  rights  which  tiie  position 

.  of  Don  Miguel  required.  In  taking 
a  retrospective  view,  hoirever,  of  the 

.  policy  of  England  at  the  period  of 
Don  Miguers  usurpation,  it  appears 
to  us  of  the  most  inconceivable  nature. 
The  moment  government  had  made 
up  its  mind,  either  one  way  or  the 
other,  as  to  that  prince's  rights,  its 

.  duty,  as  an  old  and  sincere  friend  of 
Portugal,  was  instantiy  to  stop  all 
effusion  of  blood ;  to  have  crushed  the 
expectations  of  the  lovers  of  disorder, 
by  establishing  a  regular  and  a  strong 
government ;  and,  by  putting  the  na- 
tion on  its  feet,  again  to  have  enabled 
it  to  advance  in  the  road  of  social  pros« 
perity.  It  is  true  that  domestic  events 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  administration  too  much, 
to  allow  of  its  acting  abroad  with  that 
prompt  decision  which  the  energetic 
and  upright  character  of  that  illus- 
trious warrior  and  statesman  justified 
his  friends  in  expecting.  The  ministry 
that  next  succeeded,  found  their  pur- 
poses suited  by  allowing  mischief  in 
Portugal  to  run  its  course,  and  adopted 
that  miserable  half-and-half  policy, 
which  is  the  strongest  characteristic  of 
the  pseudo-liberal  school,  and  is  so 
pregnant  with  evil  both  to  those  who 
employ  it,  and  to  those  against  whom 
it  IS  employed.  All  the  good  that 
remained  in  Portugal  was  wellnigh 
rooted  out  by  that  disastrous  civil  war 
—  society  was  disorganized  —  funds 
wasted — commerce  destroyed — public 
credit  exhausted — ^respect  for  establish, 
ed  institutions  vanbhed*-the  people 
became  disgusted  with  their  rulers  of 
each  party — and  last,  not  least,  they 
became  hostile  to  the  nation,  which 
stood  by  an  unconcerned  spectator  of 
their  woes,  and  allowed  them,  first  of 
aU,  to  be  robbed  of  their  navy  by 
JFrance,  and  then  of  their  peace  and 
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eomfbrt  by  their  •wn  mifdeeds.  The 
Ibaodation  of  all  the  anarchy  and  de- 
gradation which  have  since  prevailed 
in  Portugal*  was  laid  during  the  civil 
war,  and  is  nearly  entirely  attributable 
to  the  culpable  apathy  of  Great  Bri* 
tain. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  go  into  the 
history  of  the  civil  war  in  Navarre  and 
the  Basque  provinces.  That  struggle, 
many  of  the  details,  and  most  of  the 
leading  facts  of  which,  are  known  to 
British  readers,  still  requires  the  com- 
prehensive study  and  the  eloquent  pen 
of  a  patient  historian  to  be  placed  in 
its  true  light :  we  wish,  however,  to 
say  a  few  woids  on  some  of  its  results* 
since  they  bear  an  intimate  relation  to 
the  present  and  future  condition  of  the 
Spanish  people.  To  the  Navarrese  and 
the  Basques  it  was  almost  a  holy  war 
— ^it  was  a  contest  of  honour  and  prin- 
ciple. They  fought  for  their  laws,  their 
liberties,  and  their  lives — they,  liice 
the  Athenians  of  old,  could  well  ex-  * 
claim : — 

J  ffmiu  'EXAtfy^y,  Irt, 

mi^tff,  yvftnumf,  Qwif  n  Xi^fmm  s  Iq, 

Now  that  the  contest  is  over,  it  ap- 
pears that  their  adoption  of  the  cause 
of  Don  Carlos  was,  as  it  was  all  along 
alleged  by  their  opponents  in  England, 
only  because  they  thereby  hoped  to 
secure  their  much  prized  fueros :  but 
they  also  fought  with  a  spirit  of  na- 
tional antipathy  to  their  southern,  and 
especially  their  Castilian^  invaders, 
which  none  but  a  real  Spaniard  can 
feel  or  comprehend.  The  queen's 
generals  committed  the  great  mistake 
of  commencing  that  series  of  cold- 
blooded murders  and  cruelties  which 
formed  such  a  disgraceful  characterstic 
of  this  war;  and,  though  they  were  of 
course  imitated  by  the  Carlists,  yet  at 
the  final  closing  of  accounts  at  Ber- 
gara,  the  latter  had  a  lonjr  score  of 
murders,  of  robberies,  and  of  burnings, 
perpetrated  on  them  by  the  Christinos, 
for  which  they  had  not  had  time  to 
take  their  due  revenge.  It  was  the 
fashion  with  the  pseudo-liberal  party 
throughout  Europe  to  exclaim,  without 
cause  and  without  reflection,  against 
the  atrocities  of  the  Carlists,  just  as  if 
the  Christinos  were  not  the  more  reck- 
less and  the  more  inexcusable  of  the 
two,  especially  since  they  acted  in  the 
name  of  the  de  facto  Spanish  Govem- 
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meot.  Norwasitnatilsomeooorcge- 
ous  and  enlightened  Englishmen  had 
been  among  the  Carlist  troops,  and 
had  seen  how  the  Prince  and  his  chiefs 
were  acting,  that  the  real  truth  came 
to  be  acknowledged  by  all  impartial 
enquirers.  The  great  powers  ef  Rus- 
sia, Austria,  and  Prussia,  acted  with 
much  prudence  and  moderation  io  hold- 
ing themselves  aloof  from  recognising 
Don  Carlos,  as  perhaps  they  were  in- 
clined to  do.  Of  course,  they  couid  not 
at  once  commit  themselves  to  aeknow- 
ledge  the  government  of  Madrid,  sinoe 
it  was  daily  becoming  more  evident 
how  little  principle  existed  among  the 
men  that  composed  it.  We  attribate 
their  forbearance  more  to  their  defer- 
ence for  England  than  for  France,  on 
this  occasion.  They  did  not  like  to 
entertain  an  open  difference  of  opinion 
with  a  power  whom  they  had  learned 
to  love  and  respect :  but,  had  it  been 
France  alone  which  took  up  the  side 
of  the  Queen,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
they  would  have  intervened  with  a 
high  and  decisive  hand.  England  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  lug^ged  into  the 
Quadruple  Alliance,  and  to  admit 
France  as  a  co-operating  power,  in  a 
question  of  which  she  herself,  more 
tnan  any  other  power  in  Europe,  had 
the  right  to  be  the  sole  arbitress.  If 
our  Whig  ministers  had  had  more 
honesty  and  more  courage — ^if  they  had 
been  imbued  with  a  truer  sense  of  na- 
tional dignity,  and  even  of  self-respect, 
they  could  have  terminated  the  Vasco- 
Navarrese  question  at  once ;  and  we 
are  sure  that,  whichever  way  England 
by  herself  had  decided,  the  Northern 
Powers  would  have  given  her  thdr 
acquiescence.  Of  coarse,  they  looked 
with  well-founded  jealousy  at  any 
course  of  action  in  which  France  had 
a  share ;  and  they  therefore  adhered  to 
their  previous  settled  line  of  policy. 
Had  they  not  wisely  preferred  the  peace 
of  their  own  subjects  to  the  doubtful 
chances  of  a  war  of  succession,  they 
would,  perhaps,  have  made  more  open 
demonstrations  of  sympathy  than  they 
did.  In  this  case,  however,  just  as  in 
that  of  Portugal,  England  played  a 
weak,  dishonest,  and  disgraceful  part. 
There  should  have  been  no  hesitation 
on  the  subject:  either  Isabella  was 
rightful  queen,  or  she  was  not ;  which- 
ever way  the  question  might  have  been 
settled,  it  was  suitable  to  the  power 
and  dignity  of  so  great  a  power  as 
Eng^nd,  not  to  go  and  ask  the  advice 
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or  the  pennission  of  such  a  set  of  politU 
osd  intriguants  and  adventurers  as  TaU 
leyrand,  or  Thiersj  or  any  other  men 
In  Franee ;  but  of  her  own  right  and 
pleasure  to  give  at  once  such  public 
and  effectual  aid  to  either  party  as 
-would  have  settled  the  dispute  at  once. 
Twenty  thousand  English  bayonets 
would  hold  the  whole  of  Spain  as 
easily  as  a  groom  does  a  restive  horse 
with  a  nose  twitch ;  twenty  sail  of  the 
linej  off  the  coast  of  Spain,  would  have 
liad  such  an  effect  on  the  population, 
no  matter  which  course  they  adoptedi 
that  the  opposing  party  would  not  have 
dared  to  say  their  lives  were  their 
own.     A  vigorous  expedition  would 
have  required  but  a  single  campaign ; 
and  it  would  have  been  a  matter  of 
little  or  no  effort  to  have  embarked 
either  '^  the   innocent    Isabella/'   or 
'*  the  bloodthirsty  Don  Carlos/'— as 
they  used  to  be  called^for  the  shores 
of    England  or  Italy  :   little   blood 
would  have  been  spilled,  the  horrors 
of  civil  war  would  have  been  avoidedj 
and  Europe  would  have  been  spared 
a  most  heart-rending  and  disgusting 
spectacle.    Instead  of  this,  another  of 
the  never-to-be-forgotten,  vacillating 
measures,  such  as  Portugal  had  wit- 
nessed, such  as  only  "  the  Friends  of 
the  People,*'  the  "  Liberty  and  Equal- 
ity Boys/*  the  **  charU\verite''  men, 
the  imbecile  and  dishonest  ministers 
of  England  and  France,  could  have 
devised,    was    adopted ;    and    that 
wretched  burlesque  of  a  military  ex- 
pedition was  sent  out,  which  ended  in 
utter  failure,  and  brought  infinite  dis- 
grace on  the  name  and  character  of 
Great  Britain.    The  troops  that  com- 
posed the  British  Auxiliary  Legion, 
though  totally  raw  and  undisciplined, 
were  men  of  good  mettle,  and  got  into 
fighting  order  sooner  than  could  have 
been  expected.  A  considerable  part  of 
iheir  officers  were  good ;  but  they  had 
a  leader  without  a  head,  a  commander- 
in-chief  with  much  personal  courage, 
but  with  no  military  capacity ;  and 
their  presence  In   Spain  became  of 
comparatively   little    utility.     What 
they  wanted  was  a  veteran  of  well- 
known  skill  and  decision  of  character, 
who,  instead  of  humming  and  hawing 
over  each  piece  of  intelligence  that 
was  brought  him,  and  then  dining, 
sleeping,  and  breakfasting  upon  it, 
and  drawling  out  to  his  aides-de-camp 
•«  Oh !"  and  "  Ah  I"  and  "  Do  you 
think  $ot"'  should  have  been  in  the 


field,  rivalling  Jaureguy  in  activity 
and  Zurbano  in  daring  ;  not  imitating 
Cordova  in  procrastination,  nor  Es- 
partero  in  indecision.  Had  the  Aux* 
iliary  Legion  been  under  the  guidance 
of  a  competent  commander-in-chief, 
Don  Carlos  ought  to  have  been  driven 
out  of  the  Basque  provinces  in  eigho 
teen  months. 

We  must  confess  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  and  this  was  one  of  the  most 
curious  features  of  the  war,  the  Car- 
lists  had  got  an  uncommonly  bad  card 
to  play  with.  Don  Carlos  himself, 
however  estimable  in  all  the  relations 
of  private  life,  is  full  of  the  bad  public 
qualities  of  that  amiable  but  very  weak 
house,  the  Bourbons.  Without  any 
military  skill,  without  much  political 
ability ;  too  honourable,  perhans,  to 
cope  with  the  crafty  men  that  abused 
his  confidence,  he  had  the  infinite  mis- 
fortune of  never  knowing  who  were 
his  real  friends,  and  of  utterlv  misun- 
derstanding the  true  principles  on 
which  his  cause  rested.  Had  ne  been 
more  active  in  organizing  the  pro- 
vinces, and  the  kingdom  of  Navarre, 
into  constitutional,  but  highly  monar- 
chical communities  ;  had  he  held  out 
similar  hopes  of  insuring  local  consti- 
tutions and  local  privileges  to  the 
other  provinces  of  Spain ;  had  he  re- 
stored their /u«ro«  to  the  Catalonians 
and  the  Arragonese;  had  he  conferred 
similar  privileges  on  the  Galicians,  the 
Castilians,  the  Leonese,  the  Valen* 
clans,  he  would  certainly  have  caused 
each  of  these  ancient  kingdoms  to  rise 
against  the  bastard  government  of 
Madrid,  and  would  have  ascended  the 
Spanish  throne  as  the  head  of  a  power- 
ful feudal  monarchy.  But  he  neglect* 
ed  his  military  friends ;  he  thwarted 
2umalacarreguy — he  preferred  the 
Castilians  to  the  Basques — and  he  fell, 
with  his  eyes  almost  open,  into  the 
snares  of.  Maroto.  If  the  Carlists  had 
had  but  a  leader  with  the  talents  of 
Don  Pedro  of  Portugal,  they  would 
have  made  but  one  march  on  Madrid, 
and  they  would  have  placed  him  on  the 
throne.  Before  quitting  this  part  of 
our  subject,  we  repeat  that  the  civil 
war  afforded  a  melancholy  and  dis- 
gusting spectacle  to  Europe:  cruel- 
ties exercised  on  both  sides,  such  as 
had  not  been  heard  of  for  centuries 
except  among  North  American  sav- 
ages; the  most  thriving  part  of  Spain 
entirely  laid  waste,  and  checked  in  its 
pf  ^perous  course  for  several  years ; 
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many  of  the  ablest  men  of  the  nation 
sacrificed  on  either  tide  ;  and  the 
whole  ^air  terminating  in  what? 
Don  Carlos  bought  and  sold  ;  his 
generals  taken  off  by  one  of  the  most 
atrocious  pieces  of  treachery  extant 
in  history ;  the  Basques  and  Navar* 
rose  persuaded  to  submit  on  a  solemn 
promise  of  haWng  all  their  fueros 
granted,  and  then  swindled  out  of 
nearly  every  one  of  them ;  the  Queen's 
cause,  for  which  their  opponents 
foughti  so  metamorphosed  during  the 
contest,  as  not  to  be  recognizable  by 
the  time  it  was  terminated;  all  the 
undeserving  promoted  to  places  of 
honour  and  emolument ;  all  the  good, 
what  few  there  were,  driven  out  of 
their  country  as  exiles ;  the  Spanuh 
monarchy  almost  swamped  by  the 
men  who  protested  they  had  been 
fighting  for  it  so  lustily ;  and  at  length 
two  poor  children,  deserted  by  their 
mother,  her  morganatic  husband,  pa- 
ramonr,and  her  second  family, placed 
nominally  at  the  head  of  the  state,  but 
in  reality  kept  close  prisoners  by  the 
unprincipled  democrats  of  the  capital. 
Unfortunate  Spain  I  Her  ancient 
feudal  liberties  gone,  her  ancient  pros- 
lerity  for  ever  blasted,  her  credit  anni- 
Hated,  her  resources  exhausted,  her 
social  constitution  broken  np,  and  a 
profligate  republic  advancing  with  ra« 
pid  steps  to  complete  her  fall  1 

Spain,  as  every  student  of  hbtory 
knows,  was  once  essentially  an  aristo- 
cratic country :  one,  that  is  to  say,  in 
which  people  as  well  as  nobles  prided 
themselves  on  the  hereditarv  wealth 
and  power  of  their  local  leaders.     It 

Sossessed  centres  of  action  and  of  po- 
tical  life  in  the  capitals  of  each  of  its 
Srincipal  subdivisions  :  Saragossa, 
Barcelona,  Valencia,  Cadiz,  Seville^ 
Malaga,  Toledo,  all  rivalled  the  capi« 
tal  in  their  pretensions  to  guide  the 
nation :  political  life,  in  whatever  ex- 
tent the  absolute  forms  of  the  monar- 
chy allowed  it  to  prevail,  was  warmly 
felt  in  all  parts  of  the  country :  the 
people  were  not  industrious,  but  they 
were  brave»  patient,'  sober,  compara- 
tively moral,  and  obedient  to  the  con- 
stituted authorities.  At  the  present 
day,  the  Radicals  of  Madrid,  with 
their  junta  and  their  regency,  have 
tried  to  seize  the  whole  power  of  the 
kingdom  into  their  hands,  and  are  en- 
deavouring to  ape  the  worst  of  all 
examples,  that  of  France.  The  nobi- 
lity are  exiled  from  the  land :  trade 
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and  agriculture  are  more  at  a  stand- 
still than  ever :  the  central  govern* 
ment  is  without  a  real  at  ita  diqio- 
sal,  and  a  Spanish  loan  could  not  be 
proposed  in  any  market  in  Earope: 
self-elected  Ayuntamientos  baveseiaed 
on  municipal  authority  and  mimichiel 
revenues  wherever  thev  were  able: 
the  army,  unpaid,  unclothed,  unlodged, 
is  elapsing  into  inaubordlnation :  tbe 
clergy  are  reduced  to  a  state  of  beg- 
gary :  the  rdigious  inatitutiona  of  toe 
country  are  mostly  annihilated,  and 
the  ''brave  national  guards **  daaee 
fandangos  in  the  chorebes,  and  pro- 
nounce blasphemous  diseoorsea  from 
the  pulpits.  The  only  wonder  Is,  bow 
such  a  state  of  things  can  continoe  to 
exist  in  the  face  of  other  powers  for  a 
week. 

We  will  forbear  from  saying  aliy 
thing  about  the  constitution  of  1887« 
because  there  is  no  real  friend  of  emi- 
stitutional  government  in  Europe  who 
will  defend  either  that  constitution  in 
itself,  or  the  mode  of  its  adoption  and 
subsequent  maintenance.      We  will 
say  nothing  about  the  expnlsion  of 
the  Queen  Regent  and  the  movements 
of  the  juntas,  fhrther  than  that  we 
should  not  have  been  surprised  to  see 
such  thiugs  done  by  Frendimen,  hot 
that  we  are  pained  to  witness  them  in 
Spaniards.      Were  it  not,  however, 
for  the  illegality  of  the  matter,  and 
the  unfortunate  position  of  the  yonng 
Queen,  the  absence  of  the  Queen  Re- 
gent was  rather  to  be  desired  than  lier 
company.    We  will  say  nothing  aboot 
the  present  conduct  of  the  R^ency, 
because  it  is  evidently  about  to  meet 
with  its  due  reward  from  Uie  hands  of 
the  very  people  which  raised  it  into 
power ;  but  we  will  add  a  few  words 
on  the  ecclesiastical  condition  of  the 
country— words  that  will  apply  to 
Portugal  nearly  as  well  as  to  Spain. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Catholic 
religion  ran  into  abuses  of  the  most 
serious  nature  both  in  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal ;  that  the  clergy  kept  the  peoide 
in  a  lamentable  state  of  ignorance  on 
all  points,  even  on  morality  ;  and  that 
the  monastic  system  was  carried  to  a 
pitch  of  excess  that  called  loudly  for 
reform—all  this  must  be  admitted. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  Protestants, 
such  as  we  are  in  England,  must  not 
be  so  blindly  hostile  to  CathoUeism  as 
to  rcjioico  at  its  overthrow  among  any 
people,  when  we  find  no  other  rel^on 
sabstituted  in  its  place.   Itistmetbat 
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the  Cathdio  TeUgion  has  not  yet  been 
deeland  in  Spdn  to  have  ceased  to 
c^t— to  use  a  French  revolationary 
phrase— but  things  have  come  to  near- 
er that  state.  The  Court  of  Rome 
does  not  acknowledge  either  of  the 
PeninsnUr  goTemments — ^it  considers 
many  of  the  superior  clergy  as  irre- 
gular; audi  if  the  times  permittedj 
would  long  since  liave  launched  an 
interdict  against  each  nation.  The 
monasteries  have  been  utterly  abo- 
lished in  both  countries :  all  their  pro- 
party  confiscated  and  applied  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  army,  or  the  con- 
stantly increasing  necessities  of  the 
State :  the  secular  clergy,  the  paro- 
chial ministers— the  only  moral  guides 
the  people  had — have  been  deprived 
of  nearly  every  farthing  of  their  in- 
comes, and  live  either  in  beggary,  or 
on  the  charity  of  their  needV  flocks. 
At  Madrid,  and  in  most  of  the  large 
towns,  the  most  immoral  doctrines  are 
openly  professed  by  the  middle  and 
upper  classes :  all  sacred  things  are 
turned  into  ridicule,  and  Spain  is 
''  progressing*"  to  that  enviable  state 
of  moral  and  religious  feeling,  which 
we  all  know  a  Paris  revolutionary 
mob  to  possess  I  Surely  no  friend  of 
Christianity,  no  friend  of  morality,  no 
person  of  any  religious  creed  what- 
ever. Christian,  Jew,  or  Mohamme* 
dan,  can  be  glad  that  Catholicism  is 
made  to  give  way  in  Spun  to  such  a 
chaotic  revolution  of  all  that  is  bad 
in  man.  The  monasteries  certainly 
wanted  reforming,  and  the  clergy 
wanted  to  be  sh&en  out  of  their  in- 
dolence and  ignorance ;  but  it  was  too 
harsh  and  too  sweeping  a  measure  to 
abolish  all  the  relieious  houses  of  the 
country  at  one  stroke,  and  to  turn  their 
helpless  inmates  penniless  and  shelter- 
less on  the  world — this  was  neither 
common  humanity  nor  common  po- 
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licy.  The  true  motive  for  the  mea- 
sure was,  that  the  property  of  the 
convents  might  be  transferred  to  the 
coffers  of  the  State,  which  it  was  in 
effect,  and  has  long  since  been  squan- 
dered in  jpowder  and  shot,  and  soldiers* 
rations :  it  was  a  mere  piece  of  revo^ 
lutionary  spoliation,  and  it  was  accom- 
plished at  the  sacrifice  of  the  religion 
and  morality  of  the  country.  What* 
ever  learning  exbted  in  the  monas- 
teries— whatever  examples  of  pious 
and  good  behaviour— whatever  stores 
of  objects  of  literature,  science,  and 
art,  were  collected  in  them— all  has 
been  scattered  to  the  winds,  and  the 
people,  like  sheep  without  a  pastor, 
nave  fallen  a  prev  to  the  cunning 
rogues  who  have  climbed  into  power 
on  the  shoulders  of  more  honest  but 
less  fortunate  men.* 

Of  the  persons  who  have  suffered 
by  the  late  revolutions  of  Spain,  Queen 
Christina  is  not  to  be  pitied.  She  has 
left  the  country,  to  which  she  was  at- 
tached only  by  her  first  marriage, 
having  gained  in  it,  and  having  placed 
in  foreign  funds,  a  fortune  of  most 
ample  amount.  Her  second  husband, 
and  her  children  by  him,  are  safely  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  Pyrenees ; 
and  she  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  fix 
her  residence  at  the  court  of  her  bro- 
ther, the  King  of  Naples,  or  in  any 
other  part  of  Europe  she  pleases.  No 
one,  perhaps,  has  better  reasons  to  be 
contented  with  her  position  than  the 
ex- Regent.  Far  different  is  the  case 
of  Don  Carlos :  that  unfortunate 
prince  has  had  all  his  Spanish  pro- 
perty confiscated,  has  seen  the  pro- 
spects of  all  his  children  and  most 
faithful  followers  blighted,  and  has 
had  the  misery  of  experiencing  what 
the  honour  and  relationship  of  the 
House  of  Orleans  amounts  to.  Upon 
what  pretext,  or  by  what  right,  that 


*  The  dettraction  of  ecdeiiMtical  buildings  of  the  finest  periods  of  the  middle  ages 
— the  dispenion  of  libraries,  both  of  printed  books  sad  maDnicripts  of  the  greatest 
value — and  the  dUapidatioH  and  sale  of  pictures.  Sec,  consequent  on  the  abolition  of 
the  Bonastcries — has  been,  as  is  w«l|  knoWn,  most  lamentably  extensive  in  Spain  and 
Portugal.  The  antiquarian,  the  architect,  the  bibliophil,  and  the  connoisseur,  should 
hasten  into  Spain  ere  yet  it  be  too  late :  some  to  see  buildings  yet  in  loeo — others  to 
seeura  for  tlieir  own  country  a  portion  of  those  treasures  which  would  probably  remain 
in  the  PenSasnla  only  to  be  totally  destroyed.  The  acquisitions  made  by  the  French 
government  have  been  very  extensive  ;  and  several  continental  galleries  have  been 
enriched  by  eheaply  pnrehased  ehefi-cTctuvre  of  the  Spanish  masters.  Others,  how- 
ever,  nMj  still  be  bought ;  and,  to  a  man  of  taste  and  property,  a  residence  of  some 
months  in  Spain  might  be  of  the  greatest  value.  There  is  nothing  now  in  Spain  that 
ma^  not  be  bought  with  gold  I 
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prince  has  been  detained  in  Francei  it 
would  be  very  difficult  clearly  to  define. 
As  long  as  the  remains  of  nis  armies 
held  out  in  Catalonia  and  Aragon, 
there  might  hayebeen  found  in  the 
terms  of  the  Quadruple  Treaty  some 
sort  of  ''  Might  is  Right**  excuse  for 
preyenting  his  return  into  Spain ;  but 
now  that  the  reyolutionary  party  is 
triumphant ;  now  that  the  Kegency  of 
the  Queen- Dowager  is  extinct ;  now 
that  there  is  not  a  single  Carlist  in 
arms  in  Spain ;  there  does  not  exist 
the  smadlest  shadow  of  a  pretence  for 
offering  any  impediment  to  his  move- 
ments.  Don  Carlos  is  precisely  on  the 
same  footing  as  Don  Miguel  of  Por« 
tugaU  and  is  entitled  to  the  same  de- 
gree of  consideratiouj  eyen  from  the 
members  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance. 
In  our  opinion,  howeyer,  conceiving 
that  alliance  itself  to  have  been  a  sul^ 
Ject  neither  advantageous  nor  honour- 
able for  England,  we  think  that 
France  should  be  summoned  not  to 
exceed  the  powers  assumed  by  her 
under  pretence  of  executing  that  treaty, 
and  should  be  ordered  to  set  Don  Car- 
los and  his  family  at  liberty; — we 
think  it  contrary  to  the  honour  and 
good  faith  of  England,  even  as  party 
to  an  unjust  treaty,  to  allow  such  an 
infringement  of  national  law  to  exist. 
If  England  does  not  interfere,  she 
consents  to  his  detention,  and  she 
shares  the  responsibility  of  that  act 
with  France.  But  a  more  unjust  and 
cruel  act  has  not  been  perpetrated 
towards  an  unfortunate  prince  for  a 
long  series  of  years ;  never,  indeed, 
since  the  similar  deed  committed  by 
Bonaparte.* 

The  present  aspect  of  affairs  in 
Spain  is  such,  that  a  formal  dethrone- 
ment of  Isabella  II.  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  pure  Republic,  is  not  only 
possible,  but  highly  probable ;  and  if 
It  occurs,  it  will  be  inevitably  followed 
by  a  similar  event  in  Portugal.  The 
nations  of  the  Peninsula  will  then  have 
reached  their  political  apogee,  and  the 
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intervention  of  the  Great  Powers  will 
be  inevitable.  We  say  inevitable ;  for 
we  take  it  for  granted  that  whatever 
England  may  do»  the  Northern  Powers 
will  never  allow  another  nest  of  hor- 
nets,  another  plague-shop,  to  be  form- 
ed  in  Europe  by  the  side,  or  rather 
under  the  wing,  of  France.  If  tbcy 
do  allow  it,  they  will  richly  deserve 
the  revolutions  that  will  come  to  di«. 
turb  them  at  their  own  doors.  Bat 
this  cannot  be ;  and  we  have  no  donbt 
that  the  Russian  and  Germanic  in- 
habitants of  Europe  will  make  the 
Spaniards  amend  their  behaviour,  whe- 
ther thev  like  it  or  no.  An  opportn- 
nity  will  then  be  offered  to  England 
(and  it  may  be  of  most  faul  conse- 
quences  to  her  reputation  if  she  refuses 
to  profit  by  it)  of  retracing  het  steps, 
and  of  doing  something  to  repair  the 
mischief  which  the  erroneous  policy  of 
the  Whigs  has  brought  upon  Spain 
and  Portugal.  France,  we  hope  and 
trust,  will  take  it  into  her  head  not  to 
accede  to  such  an  alliance  of  the  other 
Great  Powers  for  the  settlement  of  the 
Spanish  Question; — for  the  less  the 
opinion  of  France  is  consulted  in  mat- 
ters relating  to  a  revolutionary  state, 
the  better;  and  whatever  treaty  or 
convention  France  of  1830 — revolu- 
tionized France — is  a  party  to,  is  not 
likely  to  come  to  much  good.  The 
affairs  of  Spain  will  be  much  more 
speedily  and  equitably  settled,  if  they 
are  left  to  the  great  and  good  men  of 
the  school  of  Metternich,  Nesselrode, 
and  Wellington,  than  if  any  mnsb- 
room  quacks  of  the  Thiers*  kind  arc 
allowed  to  meddle  with  them.  What- 
ever may  be  the  result  if  such  a  com- 
bination of  events  and  counsels  should 
then  take  place,  or  whether  the  state 
of  the  peninsula  may  not  be  considered 
even  now  as  calling  for  the  earnest 
attention  of  the  Great  Powers,  (and 
in  our  humble  opinion  this  is  the 
case--the  evil  is  so  prurient,  that  the 
sooner  it  is  ohecked  the  better,)  it  is 
to  l>e  hoped  that  efllcacious  means  will 


*  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  mbject  will  be  brought  before  the  Bridsh  Leglslatorr, 
or  rather  before  the  House  of  Lq^ds,  by  some  person  of  influence ;  and  no  one  cooM 
discharge  the  office  more  ably  op  more  wirmly  than  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  yi^^ 
cannot  avoid  remarking,  that  the  disinterested  manner  in  which  that  generous- hearted 
nobleman  advocated  the  cause  of  the  officers  of  the  British  Auxiliary  Legion,  and 
compelled  government  to  procure  for  them  the  settlement  of  their  just  dues  by 
Spain,  reflects  the  highest  honour  on  his  lordship.  The  advocacy  of  the  officers' 
claims,  when  he  had  so  long  opposed  the  measure  that  gave  rise  to  those  elaims,  could 
only  have  originated  in  the  heart  of  a  high.minded  and  chivalrous  soldier. 
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he  taken  for  settling  tbe  monarchical 
institutions  of  Spain  and  Portugal  on 
broad  bases  of  religious,  but  not  bi« 
goted  feelings  and  of  enlightened,  but 
not  licentious  liberty.  The  old  sta* 
bUity  of  the  Spanish  character,  and 
tbe  more  aetiye  energies  of  the  Por* 
tnguese,  their  most  valuable  featares> 
require  to  be  especially  protected  and 
fostered;  their  religion  wants  to  be 
enlightened,  their  ignorance  to  be  in- 
structed ;  they  want  to  be  stimulated 
to  active  persevering  industry, 'and 
they  should  be  encouraged  to  become, 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  agricultural 
and  commercial  people.  But  they 
must  not  be  left  to  themselves :  they 
are  like  children,  and  may  be  turned 
promptly  either  to  good  or  to  evil, 
but  tney  require  inspectors,  teachers, 
and  guardians ;  they  want  moral  as 
well  as  political  aid  and  control ;  and 
^bUe,  on  the  one  hand,  no  power  in 
Europe  would  desire  to  see  the  times 
and  maxims  of  Philip  XL  revived,  so 
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none  will  for  a  moment  allow  that 
Spain  should  become  like  some  of  her 
South  American  children,  nor  Portu- 
gal like  Brazil.  We  have  seen  quite 
enough  of  the  republican  principle, 
both  in  the  Old  World  and  the  New, 
to  know  that  it  is  the  worst  of  the 
three  unmixed  elements  of  a  constitu* 
tional  government.  What  the  Penin- 
sula wants,  and  what  the  Peninsula 
must  have,  are  enlightened,  but  strong- 
ly aristocratical  and  monarchical  go- 
vernments ;^-the  nobles  and  the  prin- 
ces of  Spain  and  Portugal  must  be 
forced  to  exert  themselves,  and  to  fltlfil 
the  duties  of  their  station ;  but  this 
they  will  not  do  if  they  are  not  assist- 
ed and  encouraged ; — and  the  people 
must  be  rescued  from  the  hands  of 
their  republican  leaders,  but  this  must 
be  done  under  due  control.  Of  one 
thing  there  is  no  doubt:  a  storm  is 
brewing  southward  of  the  Pyrenees, 
and  it  is  for  us  who  live  to  the  north 
to  be  prepared  for  it  when  it  comes. 


LITTLE  JOHN  FINALITY. 


Thxke  lives  a  lord,  whom  men  may 
caU 

A  morsel  of  mortality  ( 
In  mind  as  well  as  members  small. 
Though  Whiffs  extol  the  stature  tall 

Oflittle  John  Finality. 

«'  Upon  the  Bill  I  fix  my  foot," 
ExdaimM  this  sprig  of  quality  ; 

*'  No  further  urge  the  rash  pursuit ; 

For,  by  the  Gods  of  Lilliput  I 
ril  stand  on  my  finality." 

Thus  John  remained  a  year  or  so 

Opposed  to  Radicality; 
Thongh  many  said  'twould  prove  no  go> 
And  Uiought  this  Whiggish  world  be- 
low 

Too  fickle  for  finality. 

Hard  is  the  half- reformer's  fate, 

(As  witness  old  Egalite :) 
From  mobs  who  worshipped  him  of  late 
He  earns  a  double  dose  of  hate 
By  mentioning  finality. 

As  weak  as  those  who  leave  Brown 
Stout, 
And  take  to  Tea-totality» 


John*8  friends  no  longer  could  hold 

out 
Against  the  pressure  from  without 
Which  threatto*d  their  finality. 

Then  first  the  open- question  plan 
Made  half  his  colleagues  balloty ; 

Through  all  their  ranks  the  movement 
ran; 

Yet  still  'twas  thought  our  little  man 
Held  fast  his  own  finality. 

But  Walsall,  Canterbury  too. 

And  eke  the  Principality, 
Now  made  the  baffled  Whigs  look  blue ; 
And  John,  at  last,  began  to  rue 

His  fondness  for  finality. 

So,  able  to  resist  no  more, 

O'Connell  with  his  wallet,  he 
Tries  to  throw  up  the  franchise  door. 
And  fill  with  Irish  votes  the  floor 
In  aid  of  bis  finality. 

But  Boll  begins  his  brows  to  bend 

In  wrath  at  snch  rascality : 
And  soon,  as  many  signs  portend, 
Resolves  to  make  a  final  end 
Of  John  and  his  findity. 
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BANKING  AND  CURRENCY. 


Ths  nnfayonrable  state  of  com- 
merce, during  the  last  two  or  three 
Tears,  has  of  course  been  felt  severely 
in  the  manufactares  and  trade  of  the 
country ;  and,  among  other  complaints 
to  which  this  state  of  things  gave  rise 
*  in  Uie  manufacturing  towns^  Iras  the 
very  serious  one  against  the  Bank 
of  England,  ofN  having  occasioned 
the  trading  reverses  and  depreciation 
of  prices,  by  their  mismanagement  of 
the  currency.  This  accusation,  em- 
bodied in  a  report  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Manchester,  was  replied 
to ;  and,  as  it  appears  to  us,  very  ably 
refuted,  by  Mr  Samuel  Jones  Loyd, 
the  eminent  banker  in  London,  in  a 
pamphlet  published  by  him  in  Janu- 
ary 1840,  m  the  form  of  a  letter  to  J. 
B.  Smith,  Esq.,  President  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Manches- 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

Sir  Robert  Peel. 

Mr  Hume. 

Mr  Labouchere. 

Mr  Goulbum. 

Mr  Mark  Philips. 

Mr  OXonnell. 

Sir  James  Graham. 

Mr  Clav. 

Mr  Gisbome. 

Sir  John  Rae  Reid. 

Mr  Oswald. 

Mr  Charles  Wood. 

The  committee  sat  thirty-seven  days, 
and  examined  nine  witnesses,  and  have 
published  a  very  large  Report,  contain- 
ing, besides  the  evidence,  a  variety  of 
returns  relative  to  banking,  and  every 
matter  that  appeared  to  them  calcu- 
lated to  elucidate  the  effect  of  banking 
operations  on  prices  and  commerce, 
and  also  an  exceedingly  useful  index, 
referring  to  the  different  subjects  of 
investigation,  and  analysing  and  clas- 
sifying the  oral  and  documentary  evi- 
dence. 

The  examination  of  witnesses  has 
only  related  to  the  management  and 
measures  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
The  committee  report  that  they  con- 
sider the  enquiry  incomplete,  and  re- 
commend a  renewal  of  it  in  the  pre- 
sent session,  when  of  course  the  pro- 
ceedings of  other  banks  of  issue  will 
be  investigated.  We  think  it  will 
then  be  shown  that  the  management 


ter.  The  publication  of  this  led  to 
further  correspondence  between  these 
gentlemen ;  but  ultimately,  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  was 
appointed  to  enquire  into  the  effects 
produced  on  the  commerce  of  the 
country  by  the  paper  circulation  of 
banks  of  issue  generally,  before  which 
were  repeated,  in  the  shape  of  evi- 
dence, the  statements  and  opinions 
these  gentiemen  had  previously  ad- 
vanced; and  they  themselves  were 
subjected  to  a  scrutinizing  cross-exa- 
mination of  the  committee,  which,  as 
will  be  perceived  in  the  following 
list  of  its  members,  comprehended 
bank  directors,  private  bankers,  states- 
men, and  political  economists  of  great 
experience,  and  very  opponte  opin- 
ions on  the  subject  under  investiga- 
tion : — 

Mr  Rickford. 

Mr  Warbnrton. 

Mr  Pattison. 

Mr  Herries. 

Mr  Ellice. 

Sergeant  Jackson. 

Mr  Hector. 

Mr  Groie. 

Sir  Thomas  Freemantie. 

Mr  John  Abel  Smith. 

Mr  Strutt. 

Mr  Mattiiias  Attwood. 

Mr  Morrison. 

of  many  of  the  Joint-stock  banks  has 
not  only  been  ill  adapted  to  benefit 
the  manufacturing  interest,  or  to  se- 
cure stability  of  prices ;  but  that  great 
injury  has  been  occasioned  by  that 
competition  of  bankers  which  resulted 
from  the  number  of  new  establish- 
ments recentlv  opened,  (no  less  than 
forty-NX  in  the  year  1836,}  and  that 
their  improvident  advances  of  capital 
have  led  to  uncalled  for  increase  of 
factories,  and  extension  of  produce, 
and  in  their  train  to  that  depreciation 
of  stock  and  propertv  from  which  our 
manufacturers  are  still  suffering. 

It  does  appear  to  us,  that  the  tra- 
ders, merchants,  and  manufacturers  of 
our  principal  commercial  towns,  have 
not  taken  a  clear  view  of  their  own 
interest  in  embarking  their  surplus 
capital  in  the  formation  of  this  large 
number  of  new  banking  companies. 
Some  publicity  has  taken  place  with' 
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fespect  to  the  transactioiiB  of  soyeral 
of  these  baoks^  by  which  it  has  be- 
come known  that»  owing  to  the  excite* 
ment  of  competition^  ansuety  to  make 
an  exhibition  of  profits^  and  inexpe- 
rience*  or  worse^  in  the  managers, 
they  have  ma^o  large  and  improvi- 
dent advances  to  manufacturers  and 
speculators;  which  have  not  only 
been  attended  with  loss  to  the  com- 
mercial  shareholders  in  their  charac- 
ter of  bankers,  but  have  made  them 
suffer  still  moit^  In  their  trading,  mer- 
cantile, and  manufacturing  concerns, 
by  placing  them  in  competition  with 
the  imprudent,  reckless,  and  in  many 
cases  penniless  adventurers  to  whom 
the  bank  directors  profusely  dealt  out 
the  capital  of  the  proprietorsi  the  de- 
posits for  which  they  were  vesponsi- 
ble,  and  the  paper  money  or  bills  of 
exchange  they  were  empowered  to 


We  think  that  the  members  of  the 
committee,  and  all  who  have  studied 
the  large  volume  which  contains  the 
particulars  of  their  enquiry,  will  be 
disposed  to  agree  with  Mr  Samuel 
Jones  Loyd,  who  says,  in  his  second 
letter  to  Mr  J.  B.  Smith,  "  the  practi- 
cal conduision,  however,  to  be  dedu- 
ced from  this  discussion  is  clear — the  ne- 
cessity, namely,  of  separating  effectual- 
ly, and  for  ever,  the  power  of  issuing 
from  that  of  deposit  and  every  other 
branch  of  banking  business."  We  shall 
explain  in  the  succeeding  part  of  this 
article  a  plan  of  regulating  paper  is- 
suesi  which  we  believe  has  been  pro- 
posed, to  the  committee,  and  which 
seems  to  comprehend  those  checks 
and  securities  which  have  been  found 
wantbg  hitherto;  but  must  preface 
our  explanation  by  some  remarks  on 
the  mode  of  enquiry  pursued,  and  on 
the  working  of  the  present  system. 

The  oommittee  very  properly  coi»- 
taiofl.  representatives  of  the  various 
parties  interested  in  the  result  of  the 
enquiry;  but  though  eventually  Chat 
may  be  conducive  to  Justice  and  pub- 
lic benefit,  it  evidently  tends  in  the 
mean  time  not  unfrequently  to-  a  par- 
tial, adverse,  and  harassing  style  of 
•xamination,  with  a  view  to  mainti^in- 
ing  oraubverting  various  doctrines, 
advocated  by  contending  interests  in 
the  committee,  or  connected  with  the 
members  of  it. 

Tho  examination  is  Very  much  car- 
ried on  with  the  object  of  estabHsfaing 
-prinpiples,>dooCrtiaI  points;  and  defi* 
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nitions;  and  it  appears  to  us  thai  a 
great  deal  of  time  haa  been  wasted  in 
attempts  at  generalization,  which  the 
subject  does  iM>t  admit  of.  For  in- 
stance, no  one  would  be  at  a  loss  to 
answer  whether  a  bank-note  passing 
from  hand  to  hand,  is  circulating  me- 
dium or  currency ;  but  it  is  asked,  whe- 
ther a  bill  of  exchangealso  comes  within 
the  same  definition.  Now  it  appears  to 
us,  that  this  question  cannot  be  answer- 
ed in  the  concise  off-hand  form  that  ei- 
ther of  the  opposing  classes  of  .interro- 
gators desire,  but  requires  a  previous 
examination  of  the  particular  instru- 
ment, and  tracing  by  its  endorse- 
ments the  history  of  the  functions  it 
has  performed.  Should  it  appear,  by 
the  endorsements,  that  a  bill  of  ex- 
change  had  passed  through  the  hands^ 
of  a  great  many  holders  in  different 
parts  of  the  country ;  that  it  had  in 
fact  been  received  in  payment  repeat- 
edly;  that,  acquiring  aecnrity  by  suc- 
cessive endorsements,  it  had  been  the 
means  of  various  transfers  of  goods 
and  property,  and  of  the  settlement  of 
accounts,  there  can  be  no  theoretical 
reason  for  drawing  a  distinction  be- 
tween such  a  bill  of  exchange  and  a 
bank-note,  because  practic^ty  their 
functions  have  been  the  same. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  bill  of  exchange 
may  be,  and  frequently  is,  drawn 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  de- 
finitively the  date  of  a  payment,  and 
never  passes  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
drawer  till  the  day  of  its  being  due. 
In  that  case,  it  has  no  titie  to  be  de- 
scribed  as  currency.  A  third,  or  in- 
termediate case,  is  that  of  a  bill  being 
drawn,  and  circulated  for  a  time,  as  in 
thecase  first  mentioned, but  afterwards 
discounted  by  a  bank,  or  some  other 
party,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
vestment—that is  to  say,  locking  up 
that  bill,  and  putting  into  circulation 
bank-notes,  or  wliat  is  indubitably 
circulating  medinm,  in  its  place.  Bills 
of  exchange  being  subject  to  these 
perfectly  different  conditions  or  func- 
tions, how  can  it  be  jnstiy  predicated 
of  them  generally,  that  they  ure  or 
are  not  currency  f 

With  respect  to  a  peculiar  descrfp- 
tien  of  these  bills,  issued  by  a  certain 
class  of  countiy  bankers,  and  described 
in  the  examination  of  Mr  J.  B.  Smith 
by  Mr  Rickford,we  must  cohfess  ihM 
they  appear  to  us  very  much  in  thb 
light  of  what  are  called  accommodfa- 
-tion  paper,  and  to  constitute  a  form 
2n 
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of  banking  business  that  requires  tlie 
attentife  consideration  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Another  great  subject  of  iuTCstiga- 
tion  has  been»  whether  circulation  and 
deposits  in  the  Bank  of  England  are 
theoretically  the  same.  We  say  the* 
oreticallyy  because  the  practical  re- 
sponsibility to  meet  a  claim  of  pay- 
ment on  demand*  is  the  same  in  either 
case.  The  Directors  of  the  Bank  of 
England  do  not^  of  course^  conceiTc 
that,  br  destroying  their  own  bank- 
note paid  in  by  a  depositor,  they  can- 
cel their  obligation  to  pay  him  on  de- 
mand the  amount  of  his  deposit :  then 
why  labour  at  a  definition?  Whe- 
ther the  Bank  is  chiefly  liable  to  a 
drain  upon  its  bullion  from  depositors, 
orfromthe  holders  of  bank- notes  in  cir- 
culation, is  a  point  well  wbrth  enquiry, 
and  practically  of  great  importance  in 
the  management  of  the  bank.  Mr  J.  H. 
Palmer  states  (q.  1636),  that  a  diminu- 
tion of  £3,31 1,000,  in  the  stock  of  bul. 
lion,  which  took  place  in  t)ie  first  quar- 
ter of  1839,  arose  solely  from  the 
drafts  of  depositors,  which  is  just 
what  we  should  expect  to  be  the  in* 
variable  cause  of  drains  of  bullion. 

From  the  moderate  variation  in  the 
amount  of  bank-note  circulation  stated 
in  the  returns,  we  are  led  to  infer  that 
it  seldom  exceeds  the  actual  necessity 
of  the  country — that  is  to  say,  no 
more  notes  are  held  by  bankers,  mer- 
chants, and  the  public,  than  the  amount 
absolutely  necessary  for  carrying  on 
the  immense  trading,  banking,  and 
agricultural  transactions  of  the  coun- 
try ;  the  circulation  appears  to  be 
never  voluntarily  reduced  by  the  ex- 
change of  notes  for  bullion  ;  but  a 
reduction  in  the  deposit-account  al- 
ways appears  to  be  conjoined  with  a 
diminution  of  the  stock  of  bullion ; 
and  this,  we  think,  may  be  very  natu- 
rally accounted  for. 

The  deposit-account  at  the  Bank  of 
England  is  made  up,  in  great  part,  of 
the  funds  of  great  merchants  and  ex- 
change-brokers, or  their  representa- 
tives-l-the  London  bankers;  that  is 
to  say,  of  capital  peculiarly  devoted 
to  foreign  transactions,  and  held  in 
readiness  for  the  equalization  of  the 
exchange.  It  has  often  happen- 
ed that  when^wing  to  particular 
currents  in  trade,  foreign  loans,  and 
other  circumstances — large  payments 
in  bullion  have  been  rendered  neces- 
sary for  a  lengthened  period,  the  stock 
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of  bullion  has  been  nearly  drained  out 
by  the  abstraction  of  the  deposits  in 
that  shape;  whereas  the  Bank  of 
England  notes  in  circulation,  whidi 
in  the  hands  of  private  banken  and 
merchants  are  dead  stock,  or  capital 
yielding  no  interest,  are  econondsed 
to  the  utmost,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
spared  for  operations  on  the  stock  of 
bullion.  Inaeed,in  circumstances  af- 
fecting general  credit,  they  are  bdd 
with  more  tenacity  by  the  public,  be- 
cause bills  of  exchange  become  less 
negotiable,  and  therefore  less  avail, 
able  for  the  general  purposes  of  trade. 

If  there  were  a  general  bank  of 
issue,  or  a  government  issue  of  paper- 
money,  the  Bank  of  England  wonld 
share  with  other  banks,  according  to 
some  certain  rule  or  stint,  and,  under 
such  circumstances,  would  not  destroy 
the  notes  as  they  came  in ;  but  that 
would  not  alter  the  nature  of  thdr 
business  in  reality,  though  it  might 
assist  in  establishing  the  correctness 
of  this  abstract  principle — namely,  the 
identity  of  deposits  and  bank-notes, 
which  appears  to  some  parties  a  mat- 
ter of  such  serious  importance. 

It  is  to  be  presumed,  that  the  pro- 
moters of  this  investigation  respecting 
the  alleged  fact  that  changes  in  the 
amount  of  the  paper-circulation  have 
produced  injurious  effects  on  the  trade 
and  manufactures  of  the  country,  have 
in  view  the  discovery  and  introductioa 
of  an  improved  system,  calculated  to 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  evils. 
At  any  rate,  that  will  probably  be  the 
object  of  the  committee ;  for  it  is  of 
less  importance  to  ascertain  whether 
the  Bank  of  England,  or  the  private 
and  Joint  stock  banks,  have  been  in 
fault,  than  to  correct  a  defective  sys- 
tem, and  secure  the  trading  oomma- 
nity  from  ruinous  fluctuations,  and  the 
public  from  unsound  or  redundant 
paper-money.  As  it  appears  to  us, 
the  main  object  to  be  kept  in  view, 
in  fixing  the  character  and  adjusting 
the  amount  of  it,  is  to  furnish  that 
which  can  be  safely  and  advanta* 
geously  employed  in  domestic  com- 
merce, to  guard  against  its  being  sup- 
plied in  excess,  and  to  prevent  the  in- 
convenience and  distress  resulting 
from  its  occasional  and  sudden  eon- 
traction. 

We  are  disposed  to  think  in  the 
present  instance,  as  in  most  cases 
where  opposite  opinions  and  doctrines 
are  put  rorth  and  pertinaciously  ad- 
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Tocated*  that  there  is  at  the  hottom  a 
distinctioii  of  iaterests;  and  that  the 
eystem  of  convertible  paper*mone7  is 
particolarly  well  suited  to  the  inter* 
ests  of  great  capitalists^  foreign  mer- 
chants^  and  exchange  brokers— > but 
attended  with  occasional  contractions 
of  the  currency,  and  particularly  ill 
suited  on  that  account  to  the  steady 
course  of  domestic  commerce,  manu- 
factures, and  agriculture,  and  to  uni- 
formity of  prices.  -We  are  there* 
fore  inclined  to  a  faTOurable  view  of 
the  following  plan,  which  is  intended 
for  the  attainment  of  those  objects ; 
because  we  think  the  foreign  exchange 
transactions  could  all  be  carried  on 
irithout  the  conyertibility  of  bank- 
notes on  demand ;  and  that  at  present 
the  domestic  concerns  of  the  country, 
which  are  of  far  greater  importance, 
are  unnecessarily  sacrificed  to  the 
maintenance  of  that  principle. 


Parliamentary  Enquiry  respecting 
the  Currency^  and  its  bearing  on 
the  Trade  and  Manufactures  of 
the  Country. 

This  enquiry  into  the  circulation 
of  notes  payable  on  demand,  relates  to 
the  weakest  and  most  unguarded,  but 
perhaps  the  most  important  part,  of 
the  whole  system  of  public  credit,  of 
which,  as  of  honour,  it  may  be  said — 
'*  The  least  part  crack*d,  the  whole  doth 

fly." 
Notwithstanding  that  a  yery  large 
proportion  of  the  community  is  pri- 
marily or  indirectly  connected  with 
the  funds,  and  that  the  whole  nation 
is  deeply  interested  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  public  credit,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that,  so  long  as  trade  and  com- 
merce and  the  receipt  of  revenue 
appear  to  be  going  on  favourably, 
the  public  at  large  have  at  all  times 
manifested  little  anxiety  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  currency ;  and  the  Govern- 
ment have  allowed  every  convenient 
season  to  pass  by  for  bringbg  into 
operation  a  more  solid  and  secure 
system  of  carrying  it  on  than  the 
present.  Over  and  over  again,  the 
causes  of  derangement,  discredit,  and 
danger,  have  been  plainly  distingubh- 
able  by  idl  competent  and  watchful 
observers  of  the  state  of  commerce 
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and  banking  operations;  but  they 
have  been  allowed  their  full  scope 
and  career  of  mischief,  and  it  is  only 
when  the  country  is  plunged  in  dis* 
tress,  and  the  whole  financial  system 
on  the  brink  of  ruin»  that  some  en- 
quiry like  the  present  is  instituted  to 
investigate  the  most  prominent  symp- 
tom of  the  national  disease. 

Previous  to  commenting  on  the 
evidence  and  information  published 
in  the  Report  of  this  Committee,  it 
may  not  be  inexpedient  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  immense  mass  of  property 
dependent  on  the  stability  of  public 
credit,  viz.— 

let.  The  different  Stocks,  Govern- 
ment Annuities,  and  Exchequer 
Bills. 

2d,  Savings'  Banks. 

3d,  The  Bank  of  England  and  all 
other  banks,  with  reference  to 
their  notes,  engagements,  depo- 
sits, and  capital. 

4th,  Trust  investments  for  chari- 
ties, &c. 

5th,  Money  lodged  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery. 

6th,  Insurance  offices,with  reference 
to  their  capital  and  the  validity 
of  their  policies. 

7th,  Tontines. 

8th,  Debts  not  secured  by  lands, 
houses,  or  tangible  property. 

A  striking  proof  of  the  insecurity 
of  our  present  paper  circulation  is 
exhibited  in  page  238  of  the  Report, 
wherein  it  appears  that,  on  the  15th 
October  1839,  the  notes  of  the  Bank 
of  England  in  circulation  were 
£17,646,000,  and  that  the  coin  and 
bullion  in  their  coffers  at  the  same 
time  amounted  only  to  £2,466,000. 
It  appears  also,  (Ajppendix,  page  3,) 
that  the  amount  or  notes  in  circula- 
tion by  private  and  joint- stock  banks 
in  England  and  Wales  at  the  same 
period,  was  £11,422,445;  and  also, 
(Appendix,  p.  276,)  that  the  notes  in 
circulation  by  private  and  joint-stock 
banks  in  Scotland  at  the  same  time, 
was  £3,316,464,  making  a  total  of 
£32,384,909  of  paper-money.  The 
coin  or  bullion  in  possession  of  the 
private  and  joint- stock  'banks  is  not 
stated ;  but  as  it  is  notorious  that 
they  rely  on  Bank  of  England  notes 
for  meeting  their  engagement?,*  it  is 


*  Bir  Samnel  J.  Loyd,  who  is  both  a  London  and  country  banker,  and  baa  the 
fullest  iDformation  on  the  aubject  of  banking  generally,  says,  in  anawer  to  Q.  2855, 
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ju^bable  that  the  total  provision  of 
eoih  or  bullion  held  by  the  fosnen  of 
these  £82,000,000  of  paper-money, 
for  the  payment  of  which,  on  de- 
mand, they  were  responsible  to  the 
public,  did  not  exceed  £4,000,000 
sterling. 

At  the  same  period  the  Bank  of 
Ireland  (Appendix,  page  340)  had 
£3,151,000  notes  in  circulation,  with 
£1,235,400  in  specie,  by  way  of  pro- 
vision for  their  payment;  and  the 
priyato  and  joint-stoclc  banks  in 
Ireland  (Appendix,  p.  353)  had 
£2,355,450  notes  in  circulation,  bnt 
what  provision  of  coin  or  bullion  those 
priTate  and  joint-stock  banks  were  in 
possession  of  at  the  same  period,  b  not 
ascertained. 

All  these  banks  held  large  deposits 
at  the  same  time,  constituting  an  im- 
mense amount  of  additional  liabilities; 
but  the  bnllion  stated  above  was  the 
total  provision  both  for  notes  and  de- 
posits—equally payable  on  demand. 

In  the  Keport  on  the  Bank  charter, 
printed  in  1832,  it  appears  (Appen- 
dix, page  37)  that,  on  the  24th  De- 
cember 1825,  the  total  amount  of 
coin  and  bullion  in  possession  of  the 
Bank,  of  England,  was  £1,027,000, 
and  the  liabilities  of  the  Bank  at 
the  same  time  amounted  to 
£32,403,000.  It  appears  that,  at 
other  periods*  the  amount  of  bullion 
in  the  Bank  coffers  has  amounted  to 
nine  and  ten  millions  and  upwards ; 
but,  owing  to  the  yar^ring  demand  of 
the  public,  the  reduction  of  it  b  often 
^evy  rapid.  For  instance,  in  January 
1839,  the  coin  and  bullion  in  the  Bank 
of  England  amounted  to  £9,048,000, 
but  in  October  of  the  same  year  it 
was  drawn  down  to  £2,466,000. 

The  Bank  beiug  obliged  to  meet 
all  demands  of  the  public,  by  paying 
out  gold  coin  or  bullion  in  exchange 
for  their  notes,   have  no  means  of 
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retaining  any  part  of  their  treasnre, 
when  a  drain  or  demand  for  bullion 
occurs,  but  by  rendering  money 
sbarce,  and  thereby  preyenting  the 
reflux  of  their  notes ;  and,  for  thn 
purpose,  they  not  only  withhold  issue 
of  notes  by  advances  to  banken, 
brokers,  and  other  money  dealers, 
bnt  may  be  said  to  buy  up  tlieir  own 
notes,  or  pay  off  their  own  deposits 
by  the  sale  of  exchequer  biils  and 
other  securities. 

These  indirect  measures  for  coun- 
teracting the  export  of  gold,  which 
the  demand  for  foreign  com  and 
other  circumstances  from  time  to 
time  occasion,*  often  come  into  oper- 
ation  when  traders  are  unprepared 
for  a  contraction  of  the  currency ;  and 
the  commerce  and  manufattnres  of 
the  country  have  suffered  frequent 
.derangements  from  the  struggle  with 
foreign  countries  for  gold,  as  well  as 
from  excessive  bsue  of  paper  in  pe- 
riods of  tranquillity  and  confidence. 

The  parties  primarily  affected  in 
either  case  are  bankers,  who,  for  the 
most  part,  watcli  the  exchanges,  and 
other  indications  of  demand  for  gold, 
and  in  order  to  transact  their  business 
with  security,  promptly  and  largely 
contract  their  circulation  when  they 
perceive  a  demand  for  it  coming  on ; 
otherwise,  from  the  liability  of  being 
called  upon  tO  pay  their  notes  in  Bank 
of  England  notes  or  gold,  they  would 
not  perhaps  be  able  to  meet  the  de- 
mands upon  them.  But  it  has  been 
shown  by  the  evidence  before  the  Com- 
mittee OQ  joint <stock  banks,  that  many 
hankers  even  are  still  negligent  of  these 
matters,  and  disregard  variations  in  the 
exchanges,  and  other  aspects  of  mo- 
netary affairs,  which  both  their  interest 
and  their  safety  should  induce  them 
to  watch.  It  IS  not  surprizing  then 
that  traders,  agriculturists,  and  manu- 
facturers, consider  these  matters  quite 


*'  Undoubtedly  the  daty  of  holding  all  the  bullion  requisite  to  sustain  the  whole  paper 
currency  of  the  country  devolves,  according  to  the  present  system,  excluaiYely  i^wn 
the  Bank  of  England.'*  Also,  Q.  3584,  '*  Does  not  tke  law  as  it  now  stands  require 
from  country  banks  only  to  pay  their  drafts  in  Bank  of  England  notes,  and  does  not 
the  liability  of  providing  bullion  fall  entirely  upon  the  Bank  of  England  ?*' — **  Undoubt- 
edly that  is  the  present  state  of  the  law."  3685,  **  Then  is  not  the  Bank  of  England 
solely  responsible  for  the  amount  of  bullion  being  kept  in  that  proportion  which  you 
consider  the  rule  of  the  Bank  requires  ?" — '*  Under  the  existing  system,  the  Bank  of 
England  is  placed  in  the  situation  of  being  obliged  to  find  all  the  bullion  that  Is 
requisite  for  maintaining  the  convertibility  of  the  whole  paper  issues  of  the  country.** 
*  In  1839,  a  vefy  great  amount  of  bullion  was  carried  out  of  the  country,  because 
it  was  the  easiest  and  readiest  way  to  pay  for  the  foreign  com  Required. 
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beyond  the  sphere  of  (heir  concerns, 
and  never  think  about  or  notice  ex- 
changes at  aU$  yet  they  are  the  parties 
irho  haye  to  bear  the  brant  of  reduced 
circulation.  Probably,  also,  they  can- 
not in  their  transactions  be  gnided 
with  much  effect  by  such  circumstancesj 
l>ecaase  there  is  generally  a  long  inter- 
Tal  (often  years)  between  the  com- 
mencement and  the  perfecting  of  their 
undertakings,  and  they  trust,  some- 
times fatally,  that  the  ups  and  downs 
of  the  money  market  may  not  work 
agamst  them. 

It  appears  that  thfe  ranee  of  liabili- 
ties ot  the  Bank  of  England  is  from 
i£25,000,000  to  £35,000,000— of  dis- 
counts  or  advances  on  commercial 
bilk,  from  £1,000,000  to  £15,000,000 
—of  bullion,  from  £10,000,000  to 
£2,500,000;  and  who  can  contem- 
plate  these  large  and  important  Taria* 
tions  in  the  amount  of  treasure^of 
commercial  accommodation —and  of 
liabilities,  without  being  impressed 
with  the  magnitude  and  urgency  of 
the  causes  by  which  they  are  produ- 
ced, and  without  a  sense  of  danger 
from  the  present  insufficient  control 
over  them  by  means  of  the  po#er,.  as 
well  as  the  vigilance  and  judgment,  of 
the  Bank  Directors? 

The  means  of  the  Bank  Directors 
for  controlling  the  circulation  are  not 
only  indirect,  and  exercised  with  diffi- 
culty in  the  management  of  the  Bank 
itself,  but  are  chiefly  ineffectual  from 
the  want  of  co-operation  on  the  part 
of  the  other  banks  of  issue  in  the  king- 
dom. Indeed  it  appears  by  the  various 
returns   in   the  Appendix,   that   the 
country  and  joint- stock  banks,  instead 
of  immediately  following  the  example 
<^  the  Bank  of  England,  and  calling  in 
a  part  of  their  issue,  when  the  state  of 
the  exchanges  renders  a  drain  of  bul- 
lion probable*  have  gn  some  occasions 
taken  advantage  of  the  gap  left  in  the 
circulation  by  the  contraction  of  the 
Bank  of  England  issues,  and  ]jushed 
out  an  additional  quantity  of  their  own 
.  paper  money.*     The  Directors  of  the 
Bank  have  never  prematurely  or  unne- 
cessarily resorted  to  the  defensive  or 
protective  system,  because  diminution 
of  discount  and  sale  of  securities,  by 
which  they  contract  the  amount  of 
.their  notes,  are  of  course  attended 
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with  redaction  of  bank  profits.  When 
the  assets  of  the  Bank  are  made  up  of 
a  large  amount  of  securities,  wliich  give 
interest,  and  a  small  amount  of  bullion, 
which  yields  none,  the  profit  of  course 
M  greater  than  when  the  bullion  is 
abundant  and  the  securities  yielding^ 
interest  reduced ;  and  whatever  ocher 
important  objects  the  Directors  have 
to  keep  in  view^  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  they  should  be  wanting  in  atten- 
tion to  the  stock  and  dividends  of  the 
Company.  Nobody  can' go  through 
the  statement  of  liabilities  and  assets  of 
the  Bank  (page  21,  and  also  No.  1  of 
the  Appendix),  without  being  convin- 
ced that  the  Directors,  in  their  non- ad- 
herence to  that  principle  of  regulating 
their  issues  by  which  the  chairman 
professed  their  Intention  of  being 
guided  at  the  time  of  the  last  renewal 
of  their  charter,  have  erred  or  deviated 
from  the  system  proposed,  so  as  in  ef- 
fect to  promote  the  interest  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  bank  stock. 

But  the  fact  is,  that  this  principle  of 
regulating  the  paper  circulation  oftlie 
country  has  been  very  imperfectly  act- 
ed upon ;  and  when  it  has  been  partially 
carried  into  effect,  viz.  from  May  1836 
to  January  1837,  and  from  October 
1838  to  October  18d(>,  it  has  caused 
stagnation  of  manufactures,  and  great 
Commercial  difficulties,  though  the  re- 
duction in  the  first  period  was  less  than 
£1,000,000  Bank  of  England,  and 
£1,000,000  country  bank-notes,  to 
meet  a  reduction  of  £3,000,000  in  bul- 
lion; and,  in  the  second,  £1,747,000 
Bank  of  England,  and  £280,000  coun- 
try bank-notes,  to  meet  a  reduction  in 
bullion  of  £7,000,000.  These  half 
measures  of  the  Bank  Directors  did 
not  arise  from  any  reluctance  to  act  on 
their  own  principle,  nor  from  any  view 
to  bank  profits,  but  from  conviction 
"that  the  trade  of  the  country  was  so 
much  crippled  by  the  scarcity  of  money, 
intentionally  produced  even  by  this 
limited  action  of  the  Bank  for  the  ob- 
"Ject  of  upholding  the  «•  permanently 
convertible"  principle,  that  extensive 
bankruptcy  and  commercial  ruin  would 
have  ensued  from  carrying  it  further, 
with  of  course  a  most  injurious  reac- 
tion on  the  assets  of  the  Bank.  Who- 
ever can  interpret  this  modified  pro- 
"  ceedlng  otherwise  than  as  a  demonstra- 


*  Mr  8.  J.  Loyd  says,  q.  2728.  *'  Wa  generally  find  that  the  first  effect  of  acon^ 
4racUon  of  the  Bank  circulation  in  an  Increase  of  Uie  country  ctrculatiop. 
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tive  proof  of  the  impoMibilitjr  of  carry* 
ing  such  a  principle  into  full  opera- 
tioni  must  remind  the  public  of  Dr 
Sai^rad^'s  observation,  that  his  patient 
thelicentiate  died«  because  he  had  not 
been  sufficiently  bled  and  drenched 
with  warm  water. 

Mr  Horsley  Palmer  and  Mr  Nor- 
man^ the  Bank  Directors,  who  have 
been  examined  respecting  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Bank,  state  the  various 
circumstances  by  which  they  were  led, 
and  in  some  instances  compelled,  to  de» 
Tiate  from  the  system  they  proposed  to 
pursue.  The  ezaminatton  of  those 
gentlemen  occupies  107  pages  of  the 
Report ;  and  it  will  be  found  that  the 
leading  transactions  and  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Bank,  not  only  at  particu- 
lar  periods  of  difficulty,  but  in  all  statea^ 
of  the  money  market,  were  tborouglily 
scrutinized  with  reference  to  the  effect 
of  their  measures  on  the  circulation, 
monetary  transactions,  and  commerce 
of  the  country. 

This  examination  leads  to  a  conyic- 
tion  that  the  Directors  have  had  func- 
tions to  exercise  of  a  far  more  serious 
and  important  nature,  than  merely  the 
management  of  a  bank  on  a  very  large 
scale;  and  also,  that  with  whatever 
skill,  judgment,  and  vigilance,  they 
have  watched  and  endeavoured  to  re* 
gulate  the  circulation,  the  indirect  in- 
fluence with  which  alone  it  is  in  their 
power  to  operate  upon  it,  is,  in  the 
present  extended  and  altered  state  of 
banking  throughout  the  country,  insuf- 
ficient, and  therefore  that  the  system 
of  the  paper  currency  is  unsafe. 

A  great  difficulty  in  the  limitation  of 
the  Bank  issues  arises  from  the  pres- 
sure on  the  Bank  of  England  for  com- 
mercial discounts,  when  the  bullion  is 
low  and  Government  securities  thrown 
upon  the  market.  If  the  Directors 
are  not  liberal  at  such  periods,  a  cla- 
mour is  raised ;  and  it  is  understood 
that  on  more  than  one  occasion  the 
Bank  has  been  recommended  by  Go- 
vernment to  extend,  instead  of  redu- 
cing the  discount  of  commercial  bills. 
It  will  be  seen  in  the  statement.  No.  1 
of  the  Appendix  to  the  Report,  that 
throughout  the  year  1838  the  Bank 
possessed  an  ample  stock  of  bullion, 
viz.  from  nine  to  ten  millions ;  and  it 
will  be  seen  in  the  statement  of  liabi- 
lities and  assets  of  the  Bank  in  the 
same  year,  (Appendix,  page  207  to 
224,)  that  tbe  commercial  bills  on  dis- 
count, and  lodged  as  security  for  ad- 
vances on  interest,  which  in  effect  is 
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the  same  thing,  average  about  five  mil- 
lions; while  in  May  1839,  when  the 
stock  of  bullion  was  reduced  to  about 
four  millions,  the  bills  on  discount  had 
increased  to  eight  millions ;  and,  in 
October  1839,  when  the  stock  of  bul 
lion  was  reduced  to  two  and  a-half  mil- 
lions, the  bills  on  discount  had  increa- 
sed to  ten  millions,  which  shows  that, 
though  the  Bank  withheld  money  from 
bankers  and  bill-brokers,  they  were 
compelled  by  these  large  discounts  to 
neutralize,  in  a  ereat  degree,  their  own 
measures  for  making  money  scarce. 

The  Bank  Directors,  private  bank- 
ers, merchants,  traders,  and  political 
economists  who  have  been  examined, 
all  concur  in  stating  that  the  present 
system  is  practically  and  scientifically 
wrong,  and  in  recommending  changes 
of  one  sort  or  another,  admitting,  at 
the  same  time,  that  it  is  expedient  or 
rather  indispensable  to  have  paper 
money  ;  but  as  no  definite  or  satisfac- 
tory mode  of  regulating  it  has  been 
brought  forward,  the  following  con- 
sideratioBS  are  submitted  as  to  the 
proper  character,  attributes,  and  ex- 
tent, of  the  paper  circulation  re- 
quired : — 

1st,  Paper  money  ought  to  be  of 

ascertained  security. 
2d,  It  should  be  entirely  indepen- 
dent of  government  action. 
3d,  In  the  regulation  of  its  issue, 
through  banks  or  individuals,  it 
is  necessary  to  prevent  monopoly, 
but  at  the  same  time  to  guard  also 
against  issue  on  a  very  small 
scale. 
4th,  There  should  be  a  power  of 
regulating  its  extent  from  time 
to  time,  or  periodically,  by  the  le- 
gislature. 
5th,  The  paper  money  should  be 
rendered  secure  from  that  foreign 
action  which  the  public  at  large 
are  incapable  of  foreseeing  or 
guarding  against. 
6th,  The  whole  operation  of  the 
system  should  be  conformable  to 
fixed  rules,  and  under  the  admi- 
nistration of  a  responsible  officer 
having  no  pecuniary  interest  in 
the  results. 
The  following  plan  is  founded  on 
this  basis,  and  its  conformity  to  the 
principles   proposed  will  be   subse- 
quentiv  discussed : — 
^  Banks  and  bankers  to  be  reapee- 
tively  authorized  to  issue  a  certain 
sum  of  paper  money  on  the  dktposit  of 
securities  to  the  same  amount. 
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SecQiities  to  consist  of  two-thirds 
goTernmoDt  stocky  or  exchequer  bills^ 
vested  in  trustees^  and  one-third  gold 
coin  or  bullion  deposited  in  the  Bank 
of  England,  in  ihe  joint  custody  of  the 
Ban|c  and  the  same  trustees.  . 

'The  notes  issued  on  these  securities 
to  be  a  legal  tender  within  twenty 
miles  of  the  place  of  their  issue,  in  the 
same  way  as  bank-notes  are  at  pre- 
sent. 

The  interest  of  the  vested  securities 
producing  interest  to  be  paid  by  the 
order  of  the  trustees  to  the  depositors. 

Total  amount  of  paper  circulation, 
and  proportion  of  securities  deposited, 
and  proportion  of  gold  coin  or  bullion 
deposited,  to  be  fixed  by  an  annual 
Parliamentary  vote;  not  with  a  view 
to  an  annual  alteration,  but  in  order 
Co  bring  the  state  of  the  circulation 
under  the  annual  revision  ef  Parlia- 
ment. 

All  joint-stock  banks  and  bankers 
that  have  been  established  and  licensed 
five  years,*  to  be  at  liberty  to  make 
application  once  per  annum  for  privi* 
lege  to  issue,  or  Keep  in  circulation,  a 
proposed  amount  of  notes  on  the  above 
terms,  but  also  subject  to  the  payment 
in  advance,  and  at  once,  of  a  certain 
rate  per  cent,  by  way  of  stamp-duty, 
on  the  notes  they  are  allowed  to  issue. 

The  intermediate  regulation  of  this 
issue,  by  transfer  or  otherwise,  would 
be  practicable,  and  might  be  allowed, 
under  certain  circumstances  and  con- 
ditions. 

The  notes  to  be  stamped,  signed, 
and  numbered  on  one  side  by  Govern- 
ment officers,  and  to  be  printed  with 
the  banker*s  plate  on  the  other,  and 
filled  up  in  the  usual  manner  previous 
to  the  issue.  New  notes  to  be  issuable 
on  the  return  of  old  ones  cancelled. 

The  bankers  to  find  paper,  or  pay 
Government  for  the  same. 

With  reference  to  the  proportion  of 
the  notes  of  issue,  distributable  to  the 
different  applicants,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  there  are  jseveral  circum- 
stances which  would  make  it  vei^ 
material  for  banks  and  bankers  to 
consider  carefully  the  amount  they 
should  apply  for,  viz.  :— 

1st,  The  total  amount  of  capital 
they  will  have  to  invest. 


2d>  The  large  proportion  of  that 

capital  consisting  in  bullion,  and 

therefore  unproductive ;  possibly 

•     to  the  amount  of  1^  per  cent  on 

the  total  amount  of  their  issue. 

3d,   The  Government  charge  for 

stamps,  possibly  to  the  extent  of 

7s.  per  cent  more. 

4th,  The  fabrication  of  the  notes, 

.   which  would  perhaps  add  3s.  per 

cent  more. 
5th,  The  certainty  that,  if  they  took 
out  more  than  was  required  for 
their  own  circulation,  the  notes 
would  remain  dead  and  unpro- 
ductive in  their  safe  ;  and  there- 
fore, that  though  the  charge  of 
about  £2  per  cent  would  be  in« 
evitably  incurred  on  the  whole 
amount  of  notes  they  undertook 
to  issue,  the  profit  could  only  ac- 
crue on  that  portion  which  was 
on  the  average  in  circulation. 
Nevertheless,  as  there  would  be  a 
dear  profit  of  near  3  per  cent  on  that 
portion  of  the  notes  so  obtained  which 
they  could  keep  in  circulation,  and  as 
the  bankers  would  secure  themselves 
against  the  hazard  of  a  run  in  this 
branch  of  their  business,  they  might 
desire  to  possess  themselves  of  the 
Qpeans  of  extending  their  operations  ; 
so  that  it  is  rather  probable  that  the 
demands  would  exceed  the  total  a- 
mount  of  paper  money  of  which  Par- 
liament might  be  disposed  to  sanction 
the  issue  ;  and  it  would  be  exceeding- 
ly important  to  the  public,  that  the 
allotment  of  issue  to  the  different  ap- 
plicants should  be  made  on  right  prin- 
ciples.    Of  these  the  most  important 
seems  to  be,  that  local  circulation  of 
notes  should  not  be  put  a  stop  to  or 
materially  varied ;  otherwise  the  trade 
and  commerce  of  particular  districts 
might  be  checked  and  injured.    Con- 
sequently the  most  important  object 
would  be,  in  the  first  instance,  and 
-from  time  to  time,  to  ascertain  and 
record  the  circulation  in  every  part  of 
the  kingdom,  with  a  view  to  providing 
or  permitting  a  local  circulation  as 
nearly  commensurate  with  the  local 
necessity  or  convenience  as  the  total 
fixed  amount  of  issue  would  afford. . 
That  is  to  say,  a  given  amount  of 
paper  money  being  voted  by  Par- 


*  These  amounts,'  and  the  space  of  circnlation,  would  be  matters  for  consideration ; 
and  in  the  first  introdaetion  of  the  plan,  it  would  perhaps  be  considered  inexpedient  to 
encourage  new  banks  of  issne,  unless  those  aetuallj  in  existence  thought  it  not  worth 
while  to  avail  themselves  of  the  government  paper,  to  a  sufficient  extent  for  the  business 
of  the  country. 
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liamenty  regard  to  be  had  to  the  pub- 
lic convenience  in  the  local  appor- 
tionment of  its  issue,  rather  than  to 
the  individual  objects  of  the  parties 
desirous  to  issue  notes. 

Provided  the  total  of  demand  for 
issue  exceeded  the  amount  sanctioned 
bj  Parliament^  the  limitation  would 
chiefly  be  made  in  proportion  as  the 
claims  from  particular  districts  ex- 
ceeded the  ascertained  amount  of  llieir 
previous  circulation.  No  reduction 
would  be  desirable  (unless  the  average 
required  it)  where  the  local  claim  fell 
short  of  that  amount. 

In  the  absence  of  claim  from  anj 
particular  district,  where  a  circulation 
of  local  notes  had  previously  existed, 
it  might  be  desirable  to  make  such  an 
event  known  to  neighbouring  banking 
establishments,  and  to  invite  an  ex« 
tension  of  their  proposals,  in  order  to 
prevent  any  void  that  might  bo  iucon. 
venient  to  tho  public.  The  Bank  of 
England  would,  of  course,  be  large 
issuers,  and  might  supply  local  do* 
mand  by  transactions  with  bankers  as 
they  do  at  present,  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed in  the  return,  (Appendix,  No. 
6,  page  11.) 

If  the  system  were  once  established^ 
the  future  working  of  it,  in  conformity 
to  these  principles,  would  not  be  diffi- 
cult ;  but  the  privilege  of  issue  ought 
not  to  bo  too  readily  granted  to  new 
bankers,  or  permitted  on  too  small  a 
scale.  Perhaps  no  issuer  should  bo 
allowed  to  pay  for  less  than  £10,000. 

The  returns  obtained  by  the  com- 
,  mittee,  the  evidence  it  is  in  their 
power  to  elicit,  and  the  amount  of  ap- 
plications from  bankers  desirous  of 
issuing  notes,  would  enable  Parlia* 
ment  to  judge,  in  the  commencement 
of  this  new  issue,  of  the  necessary 
amount  of  notes.  The  proportion  of 
bullion  to  be  deposited  might  be  de- 
termined partly  by  information  obi> 
tained  from  various  sources  of  the 
stock  in  the  country ;  in  addition  to 
which,  the  applicants  might  be  re* 
quired  to  tender  the  amount  they 
were  prepared  to  deposit,  with  an 
intimation  that  the  largest  deposi- 
tors of  bullion  would  be  preferred  as 
issuers.  On  subsequent  occasions, 
Parliameat  might^rive  perfectly  ac- 
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curate  information  from  the  actual 
working  of  the  measure  ;  but  it  would 
be  desirable  to  fix  the  standard  for  the 
amount  of  bullion  deposit,  making  it 
as  high  as  the  nature  of  the  circulation 
would  enable  issuers  to  afford ;  and 
in  the  event  of  that  amount  not  beiog 
attained  in  the  first  issue,  or  of  Par- 
liament authorizing,  in  any  particular 
state  of  mercantile  or  monetary  affairs, 
a  temporary  reduction  of  bullion,  and 
substitution  of  other  securities  in  lien 
of  the  portion  of  bullion  given  up,  the 
interest  of  those  securities  should  ac- 
crue to  the  State. 

It  will  be  fuund  that  a  paper  cur- 
rency  of  this  description  conforms  in 
all  respects  to  the  proposed  principlef . 

I.  Considered  in  the  abstract,  the 
power  of  creating  paper  notes  to  re- 
present, and  take  the  place  of,  and 
supersede,  sterling  money,  is  so  extia- 
ordinary  a  privilege,  that  it  seems  sur- 
prizing that  any  individual  or  copart- 
nery should  be  allowed  to  exercise  it 
under  any  circumstances;  but  infinitely 
more  so  when,  as  has  long  been  the 
case  in  this  country,  it  is  permitted 
without  any  means  being  taken  to 
ascertain  the  pretensions  or  property 
of  the  parties,  without  any  restrictions 
as  to  amount,  and  without  any  peculiar 
responsibility  in  the  event  of  the  paper 
notes  ultimately  turning  out  worth* 
less. 

The  conscquenco  of  this  has  been, 
that  in  very  many  cases  the  confidence 
of  the  public  has  been  enormously 
abused,  and  that  the  poorer  classes,  in 
particular,  have  suffered  great  losses 
owing  to  the  issue  of  large  amounts  of 
notes  by  parties  who,  in  a  proper  stale 
of  the  law,  would  never  have  been 
allowed  in  that  way  to  impose  upon 
the  public. 

It  appears  by  the  return  No.  6,  in 
the  appendix  to  this  Report,*  that  the 
value  of  this  paper  money  to  those  who 
propose  to  use  it  for  banking  pur- 
poses, C<*  e.  to  make  a  further  profit 
upon  it,)  is  about  3  per  cent  per  an- 
num, so  that  there  is  great  temptation 
to  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  it ; 
but  surely  that  ought  only  to  be  per- 
mitted by  the  legislature  on  the  very 
reasonable  conditions  of  its  value  being 
ascertained,  and  in  a  manner  stamped 


♦  *•  Appwdix,  No.  6. 
**  The  number  of  conntry  bankers  who  act  with  Bank  of  England  notes  ezdasiTelf, 
having  filed  amounti assigned »  the  total. amount  of  the  credit;  and  the  rate  at  which 
they  [pay]  discoant — (being  a  continnation  of  Appendix,  No.  48,  of  the  Report  from 
the  Committee  of  Secrecy  on  the  Bank  of  England  Charter,  11th  August  1692.) 
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upon  it^  and  its  extent  accurately  de* 
fined. 

*  It  is  not  only  advantageous  to  is- 
^uer8>  bnt  it  is  convenient,  and  in 
many  cases  beneficial,  to  the  pnblic  to 
have  notes  instead  of  gold  and  silver ; 
but  those  notes  should  be  representa^ 
iive,  not — as  has  too  often  been  the 
Q^^.— fictitious  money. 

The  principal  charge  to  which,  by 
tills  plan,  it  is  proposed  to  subject  the 
issuers  or  mper  money,  will  arise  from 
the  locking  up  or  deposit  of  bulUon« 
irhich,  like  all  hoards  of  treasure,  must 
be  unprofitable ;  but  in  this  case  the 
profit  is  derived  from  its  representative 
the  paper  notes,  which  are  more  coa« 
yenient  for  commercial  purposes,  and 
circulate  with  so  much  greater  rapid* 
ity,  that  a  given  amount  of  business 
can  be  transacted  with  not  more  than 
one*  third  the  amount  that  would  be 
required  of  coin.  Notes,  thereforct 
would  and  must  be  used,  even  if  their 
vrhole  value  were  to  be  required  in 
deposit  of  bullion ;  but  that,  of  course^ 
could  not  be  accomplished. 

There  ought,  to  a  certain  extent,  to 
be  a  solid  basis  of  gold  coin  for  every 
paper  circulation ;  the  larger  the  bet- 
ter in  ordinary  times,*  so  that,  in  case 
of  dearth,  or  any  peculiar  national 
emergency,  a  large  proportion  might 
be  liberated  without  hazard  to  the 
established  system  of  currency. 

The  general  intJQoduction  of  this  new 
element  (that  is  to  say,  ascertained  se- 
curity) into  paper  money,  involves,  of 
course,  the  mAing  it  a  legal  tender 
to  the  extent  proposed;  because,  if 
you  take  from  an  issuer  (and  lock  up) 


the  funds  by  means  of  which  he  is  to 
pay  his  notes,  you  must  for  the  time 
secure  him  from  the  demand  for  pay- 
ment. 

This  seems  like  the  introduction  of 
a  new  principle  into  the  system  of 
paper  money,  viz.  permanent  incon- 
vertibility instead  of  "  permanent  con- 
veHibility ;  **  bnt,  in  fact,  it  has  been 
distinctly  acted  upon  for  a  very  long 
period  with  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of 
England— that  b  to  say,  the  only  pa- 
per money  for  which  any  ascertained 
security  existed;  and  it  has  taken 
place  practically  throughout  Britain 
for  many  years,  because  notes  have 
uniformly,  and  without  scruple  or  ob- 
jection, passed  current  in  all  cases 
where  the  solvency  of  the  issuer  was 
credited,  or  rather  where  his  insol- 
vency was  not  suspected. 

The  change  of  system  proposed,  is 
to  provide  for  the  country  a  secure 
and  limited  domestic  circulation,  in- 
dependent of  transactions  with  foreign 
countries,  and  not  acted  upon  by  the 
fluctuations  of  the  exchanges ;  and  it 
is  thought  that,  by  rendering  all  notes 
as  goc2l  as  Bank  of  England  notes* 
they  would  perform  all  the  functions 
of  those  notes  with  equal  satisfaction 
to  the  public. 

According  to  the  present  system  of 
regulating  the  bank-note  circulation 
with  a  view  to  the  "  permanent  con- 
vertibility of  paper,*'  it  is  systemati- 
cally established  that  every  foreign 
demand  for  bullion,  from  whatever 
cause  or  quarter  it  may  originate,  shall, 
derange  entirely  the  paper  circulation 
of  this  country,  and,  as  a  consequence 


No. 

£ 

Gloucegter, 

, 

140,000 

Maochester, 

• 

570,000 

Swansea* 

• 

28,000 

Birmingham, 

: 

872,000 

Liverpool, 

• 

.       1,036,000 

Newcastle, 

• 

815.000 

Hull, 

• 

20,000 

Portsmouth, 

• 

10,000 

23-  £2,490^000 

Rate  of  discount  charged  to  the  country  bankers  faavhig  fixed  amounts,  £3  per  cent 
per  annum. 

Bank  of  England,  M.  Marshall, 

»d  April  1840.  Chief  Cashier." 

*  It  appears  that,  in  January  1824,  the  Bank  of  England  had  L.l 4, 100,000  of  bul- 
lion in  their  coffers  — Report  on  Bank  of  England  Charter ,  page  127.  Mr  S.  J. 
Loyd,  Q.  3086,  Says,  "1  "should  say  lhat,'if  you  loDltlt  aTonv-Thlrd,  at  a  period  of 
full  currency,  you  would  have  a  very  ample  amount  of  bullion,  but  I  am  speaking  rather 
'loosely  upon  the  point ;"  and,  8087,  Mr  Loyd  seems  to  think  there  have  been  periods 
^hen  bullion  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Bank  of  England  equal  to  one  third  of  the 
aggregate  circulation  of  the  country. 
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of  that,  its  iDternal  and  foreign  com- 
merce, the  prices  of  goods^  the  activity 
of  manufactures*  and  the  wages  of  the 
manufacturing  classes. 

The  following  evidence  of  the  late 
Mr  Rothschild  m  the  House  of  Com« 
mons*  Report  on  the  Bank  resuming 
cash  payments,  published  1819,  shows 
how  all  this  mischief  may  be  inflicted 
on  the  country,  from  causes  which 
really  ought  not  to  have  the  slightest 
influence  on  the  public  or  private  af- 
fairs of  this  empire : — 

"  Do  yon  know  whether  a  considerable 
qoantity  of  ballioD  has  gone  out  of  this 
country  on  account  of  foreign  loans? — 
Certainly,  an  immense  deal. 

**  Was  there  a  particular  demand  for 
gold  in  Russia  on  account  of  the  loan 
made  there? — The  gold  in  Russia  has 
paid  from  10  to  15  per  ceut  profit. 

*'  Was  any  considerable  part  of  that 
gold  sent  from  this  country  ? — No,  not  so 
much  from  this  country  as  from  Paris  and 
from  Germany. 

'*  What  effect  upon  the  exchange  be- 
tween Paris  and  Petersburg  had  the 
sending  that  quantity  of  gold  from  Paris 
to  Petersburg? — The  premium  on  gold 
rose  in  Paris  from  I  to  I^  per  cent;  in 
Hamburg  about  2^  per  cent;  in  Berlin 
2  per  cent ;  in  almost  every  place  on  the 
continent  it  improved  from  1  to  2  per  cent. 
**  With  what  do  you  compare  it?  silver, 
or  the  price  of  other  commodiUes  ?— 
With  iilver. 

<*  Had  that  demand  for  gold  In  Russia 
any  particular  effect  upon  the  price  of 
bullion  in  the  English  market?  —  Yes, 
certainly ;  it  rose,  I  believe,  about  2t.  per 
OS.  I  from  81s.  to  8ds. 

**  Supposing  the  Bank  to  have  been  pay- 
ing in  cash;  would  not  the  same  rise  in  the 
price  of  gold  have  taken  place  in  conse- 
quence of  such  a  demand? — I  think  not, 
because  a  great  deal  of  our  coinage  would 
have  gone  there. 

"  The  price  of  gold  having  risen  consi- 
derably at  Petersburg*  would  not  that 
high  price  have  had  a  natural  tendency  to 
attract  gold  from  all  other  parts  of  the 
world  as  to  a  better  market? — When  gold 
was  paying  so  well  in  Russia,  gold  went 
from  all  places  on  the  continent  to  Rus- 
sia, and  gold  rose  in  almost  every  pince, 
in  France,  in  Prussia,  in  Austria,  and  al- 
most every  where. 

**  Supposing  the  same  thing  were  to 
take  place  again,  and  there  was  an  extra- 
ordinary demand  in  Russia,  that  they  chose 
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to  give  a  larger  price  than  It  was  worth, 
would  not  that  attract  it  from  this  coun- 
try as  well  as  from  every  other  ? — Certain- 
ly ;  if  you  pay  in  gold,  and  the  Russian 
Government  gives  a. greater  prioe  for  it, 
a  great  deal  of  the  specie  will  go  there; 
and  if  yon  issue  gold  at  77a.  IO|d.,  the 
people  will  get  more  profit  by  vending  yoor 
gold  than  by  purchasing  it,  on  the  eontt- 
nent. 

*'  Supposing  such  a  case  to  arise  again, 
and  that  the  bank  were  to  be  paying  b 
cash,  would  not  such  an  extraordinary  de- 
mand, and  such  an  extraordinary  price 
abroad,  drain  us  of  the  gold  in  circulation  ? 
No  doubt  ii  would.*' 

II.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point 
out  how  completely  distioct  a  paper 
circulation  of  this  kind  is  from  a  Go- 
Ternment  or  national  paper  money. 
The  issue  of  notes  would  be  confined, 
as  at  present,  to  individual  responsi- 
bility»  and  proportioned,  of  course,  to 
commercial  and  local  demand  with 
exact  precision,  instead  of  being  issued 
ad  libitum  for  the  necessities  of  the 
state. 

III.  Neither  in  this  case  would  there 
be  monopoly,  but  equal  justice,  as  well 
as  general  security.  The  Bank  of 
England,  joint-stock  banks,  and  pri- 
Tate  bankers  would  be  placed  in  a*fair 
state  of  competition,  and  subjected  to 
a  rateable  charg^e  for  the  provision  of 
buHion  ;  the  duty, -responsibility,  and 
expense  of  which  now  fall  exclusively 
on  the  Bank  of  England ;  *  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  issue  of  paper  money, 
which  is  a  matter  of  genex^  concern, 
would  be  in  no  way  mixed  up  with  the 
private  tradbg  operations  of  the  Bank 
of  England.  There  might  be  some 
errors  in  the  first  proceedings  of  is- 
suers, and  they  might  be  allowed  to 
adjust  their  issues,  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  measure,  subject  to  the  import- 
ant  consideration  of  local  supply  be- 
fore mentioned,  but  after  the  first  year 
there  would  be  no  practical  difficulty 
in  the  working  of  the  system. 

IV.  The  useful  andimportant  power 
of  regulating,  or  rather  controlling,  the 
amount  of  paper  circulation,  would 
by  this  mode  be  for  the  first  time  sa- 
tisfactorily and  completely  established, 
and  the  greatest  of  all  the  evils  and 
dangers  of  paper  money  would  be  ob- 
viated by  the  opportunity  of  guarding 
against  its  excess. 


*  Examination  of  Mr  S.  J.  Loyd,  q.  2859,  "  If  the  Bank  of  England,  in  order  to 
meet  the  occasional  demands  of  the  country  issuers  for  gold,  is  obliged  to  keep  a  lar- 
ger reserve  of  gold,  does  not  this  diminish  the  profits  of  the  Bank  of  England  ? Un- 
doubtedly. 
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Of  coarse  the  amount  of  paper  fs- 
sue  wotdd  haTe  to  be  determined  by 
strict  investigration  of  all  oircumstan- 
ces  appertaining  to  that  part  of  the 
BQbjecty  in  %vhich  many  weighty  eonsi- 
deradons  are  inTolved. 

In  answer  to  q.  2666,  <'  Is  the  a- 
monnt  of  bills  of  exchange  dependent 
in  some  degree  on  the  quantity  of 
money  ?"  Mr  Loyd  says,  **  1  appro* 
hend  that  it  is  dependent  In  a  Tory 
great  degree ;  1  consider  the  money 
of  the  country  to  be  the  foundation, 
and  the  bills  of  exchange^to  be  the 
Buperstructure  raised  upon  it ;  I  con- 
ceive that  bills  of  excnange  are  as 
important  form  of  banking  operations, 
and  the  circulation  of  the  country  is 
the  money  in  which  these  operations 
are  to  be  adjusted :  any  contraction  of 
the  circulation  of  the  country  will  act 
of  course  upon  credit — bills  of  ex- 
change being  an  important  form  of 
credit,  will  feel  the  offset  of  that  con* 
traction  in  a  Tory  powerful  degree— 
they  will  in  factbecontractedin  a  much 
greater  degree  than  the  paper  circu- 
lation. This  point  was  adverted  to 
in  the  enquiries  of  the  committee  of 
1882,  and  the  question  was  put  in  a 
very  pointed  form  to  Mr  Burgess,  the 
secretary  of  the  Country  Bankers*  As* 
80ciation,and  I  have  therefore  extract- 
ed the  question  put,  and  his  answer  to 
it.  '  Is  it  the  result  of  your  experience 
that,  upon  a  contraction  of  the  issues 
of  the  bank- taking  place,  the  amount 
of  bills  of  exchange  is  also  narrowed ; 
and  is  it  in  the  exact  ratio,  or  in  a  very 
increased  ratio  ?  * — '  It  is  in  a  very  in- 
creased ratio.*  I  believe  that  answer 
to  be  perfectly  correct.'* 

In  answer  to  q.  S305,  "  Do  you  not 
apprehend  that  all  those  other  modes 
.  of  payment — such  as  bills  of  exchange, 
notes  payable  on  demand,  deposits, 
and  so  forth,  as  the  precious  metals 
are  the  ultimate  commodity  to  which 
all  those  are  referable — are  limited  in 
their  amount,  and  must  bear  a  certain 
proportion  to  the  coined  specie  of  the 
country?**  Mr  Tooke  says,  "  Un- 
qnestionably.**  Q.  3306,  <'  And  the 
precious  metals  being  supposed  to  be 
invariable,  the  amount  of  bills  of  ez- 
change»  notes  payable  on  demand,  and 
ao  forth,  can  only  fluctuate  within  cer- 
tain moderate  limits  ? — I  beg  leave  to 
say  that,  within  short  periods,  and  be- 


fore the  principle  of  limitation  'can 
apply,  there  may  be  a  very  great 
fluctuation.*' 

A  very  large  portion  of  this  enquiry 
consists  in  the  examination  of  Mr 
Page,  and  most  ofthe  other  witnesses, 
as  to  the  identity  of  deposits  and  cir- 
culation.  Whether  the  distinction  be 
real  or  theoretical,  the  fact  is  evident, 
that  any  bank  or  banker  is  equally 
liable  to  be  called  upon  for  payment 
of  either  on  demand ;  but  with  refer- 
ence to  fixing  the  amount  of  paper 
circulation  upon  the  principles  pro- 
posed, the  point  assumes  a  very  prac- 
tical character. 

In  the  Bank  of  England  returns  of 
circulation,'  they  report  only  the  a- 
mount  of  notes  actually  out ;  and  it 
appears  that  as  the  notes  are  brought 
in  they  are  cancelled  ;  and  probably 
the  returns  of  all  other  banks  and 
bankers  are  on  the  same  principle, 
though  they  differ  in  practice  by  not 
destro^ring  the  notes  paid  in,  but  using 
them  by  re-issue  till  they  become  worn 
out.  Now,  under  the  circumstances 
of  each  bank  and  banker  contracting 
for  certain  specific  amounts  of  notes, 
they  must  provide  for  their  deposit* 
account  or  rest,  as  well  as  for  the 
amount  of  notes  actually  in  circula- 
tion, which,  if  we  mistake  not  the  na- 
ture of  the  country  returns,  would  in 
both  cases  greatly  swell  the  aggregate 
amount ;  *  and  the  necessity  of  that 
apparent,  though  not  real,  amount  of 
issue  would  have  to  be  considered  by 
the  legislature  in  fixing  the  total 
amount  of  paper-money  to  be  allowed. 
The  danger  in  this  is  all  on  the  side 
of  excess,  and  the  advance  of  capital, 
and  deposit  of  bullion,  now  first  re- 

?[uired  from  issuers,  would  be  a  power- 
ul  check  against  that. 

y.  The  paper  circulation  would  no 
longer  be  subject  to  fluctuations  from 
the  necessity  of  adapting  it  to  the  fo- 
reign demand  for  buUion.  If  the 
commerce  of  the  conntiy  absolutely 
required  on  certain  occasions  the  ex- 
port of  bullion,  the  legislature  might 
from  time  to  time  allow  a  limited  and 
temporary  abstraction  from  the  mass 
of  deposit ;  but  the  currency  of  the 
country,  and  its  internal  trading 
operations,  would  not  be  affected 
by  the  liberation  of  sueh  portions  of 
bullion. 


*  It  is  probable  that  the  amount  of  fiank  of  England  notes  held  hj  coontry  bankers 
might  be  reduced  under  the  system  of  circulation  proposed ;  but  that  might  be  a  sub- 
ject of  enquiry  by  the  Committee. 
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We  BXBi  h(nreyer#  indined  to  think 
that  the  necessity  for  it  would  very 
seldom  occur;  partly  because  mert 
chants  and  exchange-broken^  if  com. 
polled  to  pay  a  premium  for  gold  cmn, 
which  may  be  anticipated  under  such 
circumstanceSf  would  adopt  other 
means  for  providing  themselves  with 
the  gold  that  might  be  necessary  for 
their  own  transactions  with  foreign 
countries^  and  partly  because  a  pro- 
duetlve^  mercantile^  and  manufactur- 
ing country  like  BriUiu  would  rarely 
have  the  balance  of  exchange  against 
her  with  any  part  of  the  world.  Dur- 
ing the  existence  of  an  iU-regulated 
and  therefore  redundant  paper  circu- 
lation, a  large  exchange  transactiony 
for  a  foreign  loan  or  coinagej  would  be 
actually  serviceable>  by  demonstrating 
the  exoess  of  our  paper  circulations  and 
compelllog  its  redaction.  But  when 
it  appeaiB  that  the  exportation  of  three 
or  four  millions  of  gold  bullion  has  an 
iojurioBS  and  distressing  effect  on  all 
our  trading  and  manufacturing  interr 
ests,  and  on  the  state  of  the  labouring 
classes^  it  joaust  be  admitted  that  the 
eottutry  pays  very  dear»  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the 'permanently  convertible 
prinoiple»  for  enabling  a  huge  capital- 
ist to  work  out  his  grand  operation^ 
some  three  or  four  per  cent  cheaper, 
by  draining  the  bank  of  its  bultion, 
than. he  would  aocomplish  it  by  ro- 
alizingy  in  different  parts  of  the  cont»- 
nent»  merchandise»produce«.or  manti- 
facturesi  and  drawing  the  net  proceeds 
in  gold  to  the  required  focus,  in  the 
manner  described  in  Mr  Rotbschildls 
evidence^  before  quoted.  Two  or  three 
of  the  viodms  who,  in  die  final  rasult, 
are.  saddlecf  with  foreign  national 
bottdsi  active  and  psssive  debts,  bank  ' 
shares,  and  other  trash,  for  wluch 
some  genuu  of  the  StodL  Exchange 
invented  the  term  *' securities,*'  might 
be  examined  as  to  the  national  benefit 
of  faeilitsAing  the  outflow  of  bullion 
from  the  bank  for  future  speculatioos 
of  the  like  nature. 

IL  Even  under  the  cirenmstances  of  at 
demand  for  foreign  com,  the  payment 
is  made  by  bullion  chiefly  to  facilitate 
the  transaction.  In  most  cases,  the 
com  reqnirod  could  be  purchased  l^ 
the  s^e  or  barter  of  produce,  mer- 
chandise, or  manufactures,  though 
perhaps  it  would  cost  more-;  but  ft 
would  be  fkr  better  for  the  country  to 
submit  to  that,  than  to  the  contraction 
of  the  currency  necessarily  resulting 
from  the  export  of  bullion  under  the 


ff^ermanently-oonvertilble*'  principle, 
which  stops  mannfk^ycii  and  ren- 
ders cheap  labomr  the  coneomitant  of 
dear  bread. 

.  Mr  Loy  d  says,  q.  2870,  that  nothing 
will  secure  the  permanent  converti- 
hjlity  of  the  paper  curroicy  but  a 
constant  regulation  of  the  amoimt  of 
that  paper  currency  by  the  Tariations 
of  the  exchange,  because,  without 
that,  the  paper  currency,  whatever 
other  measures  you  may  resort  to, 
may  be  liaUe  to  permanent  depred- 
ation. T.he  answer  to  this  i8«  pre- 
vent excess,  and  you  prevent  depredU 
ation. 

VI.  Of  course  the  regulation  of  this 
eurrencyv  by  an  officer  acting  on  pre- 
leribed  rules,  but  competent  to  judge 
with  nice  discrimination  of  their  ap- 
plicatiou  in  all  cases,  would  be  prefo. 
able  to  a  board  of  hank  direetorsyhav- 
ing  interests  of  their  own  to  misiesd 
their  judgment  $.  and  such  oflloer  wooM 
of  course  be  responsible  to  GBOTerwaeBt 
and  Parliament..  •   . 

The  plan  proposed  would  ha've  no 
.visible  differenoe  to  the  public  at  large, 
oxeept  in  the  aspect  of  the  notes  arii- 
ing  from  the  new  descgriptien  of  stamp ; 
aikl  with  those  of  the  bank  of  England 
there  need  not  even  be  that  change,  if 
Government  think  proper  to  confide  to 
tlie  directors,  on  certain  conditions, 
the  management  of  that  portion  of  is- 
sue they  may  contract  for,  in  their 
present  mode,  subject  to  terms  of  suf 
pervision  and  verification  that  maybe 
eattsfactory  to  Government*.  The 
-whole  operation  of  the  measure  would 
be  between  Government  and  the  banks 
and  bankers ;  the  transactions  of  the 
latter  with  the  public  would  be  the 
same  as  at  present  in  appearance^  and 
nearly  the  same  in*  fact— die  total 
change  in  the  nature' of  paper  money 
would  be  unseen .  It  is,  however,  ne- 
cessary to  bear  in  mind  tiiat  the  whole 
principles  of  issue  being  alto^,  a 
great  deal  of  the  reaso^ng  thathss 
been  justly  applied  to  the  system  at 
pr^stat  acted  upon  has  no  bearing 
upon  that  very  different  system  pro- 
posed ;  nevertheless  the  latter  is  not 
-inconsistent  with  one  very  general 
theorem,  enunciated  by  Mr  S.  J .  Loyd, 
vix.  q.  3074,  ^  I  apprehend  the  sound 
principle  to  be,  that  you  put  aoomtft 
restraint  founded  on  priimiple  upon 
the  paper  uroirev  of  the  countiy;  and 
that  being  strictly  and  correctly  regu- 
lated, all  transactions,  all  forms  of 
credit,  all  superBtruistUT^thatls  raised 
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With  reference  to  the  system  now 
in  operation  we  have  from  the  same 
authority^  *'  that  the  amount  of  paper 
ahonld  he  represented  by  an  amoont 
of  aecurities  which  never  yaries,  and 
an  amount  of  specie  which  is  left  to 
fluctuate  with  the  fluctuation  of  the 
amount  of  notes  out.** 

Mr  J.  H.  Palmer^  bank  director, 
the  first  and  most  important  witness 
on  the  part  of  the  bank,  says,  q.  1142, 
*'  The  redttctien  of  the  circolationi  so 
far  aa  may  be  dependent  on  thebajik, 
being  aubseqaently  solely  affected 
by  the  foreign  exchanges,  or  by  iut 
temal  extra  demand ;  *'.and  afterwards, 
q*  1 143,  he  explains  the  system  of  the 
bank  to  be.*'  as  far  as  may.  he  practi* 
cable  to  throw  the  action  of  the  in* 
crease  or.  decrease  of  the  circulation 
upon  the  public,  with  referanoe  to  the 
state  of  the  foreign  exchanges  in  the 
import  or  export  of  bullion.*'  Mr 
Palmer's  examination  then  goes  on :— . 

1145.  **  Is  the  committee  to  unto« 
standi  that  the  olyect  of  keeping  the 
amount  of  securities  nearly  invariable, 
is  to  preserye  a  certain  fixed  amount 
of  notes  outstanding,  and  to  mffer  the 
rseoBainder  of  the  circulation  to  be 
regulated  by  the  action  of  the  pnbUc 
exdusiyely  ?.-*Certunly. 

1146*  **ls  the  proportion  of  one« 
third  reserre  in  bullion  fixed  with  re- 
gard to  the  cireulatlen  only,  or  with 
regard  to  the  joint  capacity  of  the 
bank  as  a  bank  of  issue  and  a  bank  of 
depottt?«<-In  regard  to  the  joint  char* 
acter  of  the  Bank  as  a  bank  of  issue 
and  a  bank  of  deposit.** 
.  it  iato  be  understood  from  this,  that 
when  merchants  and  exchange  brokers 
draw  upon  the  bank  of  England  for 
bullion  to  be  exported^  thebank*notes 
tbat  they,  pay  to  the  bank  on  the  oc-. 
oasion  are  not  to  foe  re-issued,*  in' 
order  that  hf  that  means  the  aggre- 
gate of  notes  IB  circulation  being  re* 
daeed,  money  may  be  rendered  se 
scarce  throughout  the  oountry  that 
Bank  of  Bngland  notes  cannot  be 
parted  with  to  a  larg«  extent  for  this 
operation  on  the  bvdlion. 
.  The  actual  transacdons  of  the  bank, 
especially  taken  in  conjunction  with 
those  of  the  other  paper  money  Issuers 
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of  the  country,  havei  it  appears  from 
evidence  in  the  report,  by  no  means 
corresponded  with  this  interpretation 
of  the  proposed  .eyelem  of  action  j 
but  it  would  be  unjust  to  the  bank  di- 
rectors not  to  point  out  that  any  do* 
parture  from  their  own  system  pro* 
tiaUy  results  from  the  ill  working  of 
the  wholo  paper-mone^  system  of  the 
country,  which  is  neither  regulated 
by  the  bank  of  England,  nor  by  any 
sattsfiictory  principle. 
Evidence  of  Mr  W.  R.  Wood :_ 

667.  *^  Are  you  not  aware  that  Mr 
Horsley  Palmer,  in  his  pamphlet  on 
the  conduct  of  the  Bank  of  England^ 
published  early  in  the  year  1837,  as» 
cribed  the  drain  for  gold  during  the 
year  1836. to  the  demand  for  gold 
which  originated  in  the  United  States? 
—•I  think  his  statement  was,  that  he 
ascribed  it  in  a  great  measure^  not  I 
think  wholly,  to  the  demand  for  gold 
for  America;  that  the  gold  did  go  to 
America,  there  is,  I  believe,  no  doubt  \ 
but  I  apprehend,  first,  that  if  the  bank 
had  acted  upon  the  rule  of  regulating 
the  amount  of  her  circulation  by  the 
fluctuations  of  the  bullion,  the  denumd 
of  gold  for  America  would  soon  have 
checked  itself;  and,  secondly^  that, 
acting  as  the  Bank  did  aot,  the  gold 
was  sure  to  go  away>  either  to  Amen* 
ca  or  somewhere  eke*  • 

668.  **  Have  yon  any  furthw  state* 
ment  to  make  with  reference  to  the 
conduct  of  the  Bank  of  England  ?— In 
the  course  of  the  year,  from  January 
the  1st,  1837,  to  January  the  Ist,  183^, 
things  were  brought  back  to  a  healthy 
position;  the  amount  of  seeuiitieB, 
representing  the  ciroulatioui  the  bul- 
lion, and  the  circulation,  [deposits,] 
being  all  brought  back  to  something 
like  the  points  from  which  they  had 
departed ;  hut  in  the  year  comment 
oing  January  the  1st,  1839,  the  Bank 
pursued  the  same  course  as  in  1886^ 
and  with  the  same  unfortunate  results^ 
From  the  Ist  of  January  1839|  to  the 
Ist  of  January  1840^  there  is  an  in- 
crease in  that  portion  of  the  securitiefs 
which,  conjointly  with  the  bullion  in 
the  Bank,  represents  the  circulation, 
of  more  than  £4,000,000  in  what 
ought  to  be  a  fixed  amount ;  there  is  a 
decrease  in  the  deposits  of  more  than 
£3,000,000,  whilst  there  is  an  actual 
increase   of  more  than  £1,000,000 


*  I  am  diiposed  to-soncur  with  ftfreral  of  the  witoMSes  in  considerng  a  large  pro« 
portion  of  the  Bank  ^ppftajts  pfftfiim^y  ths  ffiOTfy  *9  ^^^  '"««»»%♦■  uid  porposs*,  as  bank- 
notes in  drcvlstion. 
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in  the  total  seourities;  the  Bank, 
therefore)  io  place  of  selling  securities 
to  meet  the  amount  of  £3,000,000  of 
deposits  withdrawn,  actually  increas- 
ed her  securities ;  and  the  consequence 
was  that  she  was  on  the  Terge  of  stop- 
ping payment.  This  calculation  is 
made  without  reference  to  alterations 
which  ought  to  be  made  for  the  Paris 
loan,  which  makes  the  matter  so  much  . 
the  worse. 

669.  "  You  are  aware  that  the  rule 
you  have  stated  for  the  management 
of  the  issues  is  not  a  rule  which  the 
Bank  of  England  has  herself  laid 
down  ;  can  you  state  any  case  in 
which  injury  has  arisen  from  the 
Bank^s  departing  from  such  rules,  as 
she  has  herself  laid  down?*- The  rule 
of  the  Bank,  I  believe,  proceeds  upon 
the  assumption  that  the  deposits  and 
the  circulation  are  precisely  upon  the 
same  footing  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
vision which  she  is  bound  to  make  for 
^meeting  them  ;  but  in  the  year  1839, 
the  Bank  departed  from  her  own  rule 
bypncreasing  the  securities.  Mr  Hors- 
ley  Palmer,  inh  is  evidence  in  1832, 
in  answer  to  question  84,  says,  he  con- 
siders it  important  to  keep  the  securi- 
ties at  as  nearly  the  same  amount  as 
can  be  managed.  Mr  Warde  Nor- 
man, in  bis  evidence  in  1832,  in  an- 
swer to  question  2394,  says,  the  object 
is  to  keep  the  securities,  upon  the 
whole,  at  the  same  amount,  or  nearly 
the  same  amount.  In  1839,  the 
Bank  increased  her  securities  from 
£21,680,000  to  £22,913,000,  or  more 
than  a  million.  The  rule  of  providing 
for  a  drain  upon  her  deposits  by  a  sale 
of  securities  would  have  told  her  to 
reduce  her  securities;  her  own  rule 
would  have  told  her  to  remain  at  all 
events  stationary.  In  violation  of  her 
own  rule,  she  increased  her  securities, 
and  the  committee  are  aware  how 
nearly  very  serious  consequences  have 
resulted  from  this. 

And  Mr  S.  J.  Loyd  says,  3077, 
"  Under  the  existing  system,  the  de- 
viations from  the  state  requisite  to  be 
maintained  for  the  certain  preserva- 
tion of  convertibility,  have  been  such, 
that  reflectio|p  persons,  and  indeed  the 
whole  community,  have  been  seriously 
apprehensive  that  payment  in  gold  on 
demand  would  cease;  and  therefore 
we  are  now  dealing  not  with  an  evil 
that  has  actually  occurred,  but  with  a 
danger  of  the  occurrence  of  that  evil 
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which  has  been  of  the  most  imminent 
and  alarming  kind." 

It  is  probable  that  the  confnaon 
and  discrepancy  discovered  in  any 
attempt  to  reconcile  system  and  prac- 
tice in  the  management  of  the  paper 
circulation,  result  partly  from  the  mix- 
ture of  the  regulation  of  the  currency 
with  banking  operations  in  general, 
which,  though  they  have  noTer  yet 
been  separated  in  practice,  are  in  their 
nature  perfectly  distinct. 

How  the  Bank  of  England  and 
other  bankers  may  deal  with  stocks, 
exchequer  bills,  deposits,  and  bills  of 
exchange,  is  a  matter  which  it  is  un- 
necessary for  Government  to  control, 
or  for  the  committee  to  be  informed 
of.  The  parties  concerned  in  mana- 
ging those  things,  with  due  care  of 
their  own  interest,  are  not  suspected 
of  endangering  that  of  the  public ;  but 
there  is  ample  experience  and  evidence 
that  the  creation  of  paper  money  can- 
not be  left  to  the  uncontrolled  man- 
agement of  the  same  parties,  without 
extreme  hazard  to  the  most  important 
interests  of  the  country.  Mr  Norman 
says,  q.  3324,  «  The  rule  of  1832 
certainly  acted  satisfactorily  about  the 
period  referred  to  in  the  question,  bnt 
I  certainly  consider  that  it  is  a  rule 
founded  on  incorrect  principle,  and 
which  cannot  he  maintained  at  all 
times  and  under  all  circumstances;  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  error  of  the 
rule,  as  I  have  already  so  often  stated, 
arises  from  its  uniting  deposits  and 
circulation,  and  mixing  together  the 
business  of  issue  and  ordinary  bank- 
ing business,  which  I  conceive  ought 
to  be  completely  separated.'* 

Upon  this  one  subject  there  is  com- 
plete agreement  among  all  the  wit- 
nesses, though  they  differ  as  to  the 
mode  and  principles  of  the  future  re- 
gulation of  the  paper  currency ;  and 
those  best  qualified  to  form  an  opinion 
on  the  subject  are  not  only  undecided 
as  to  plan,  but  are  evidently  unable 
to  point  out  any  system  of  conducting 
the  issue  that  woidd  be  satisfactory  to 
the  country. 

A  distinct  bank  of  issue  seems  to  be 
rather  the  favourite  project ;  but  we 
apprehend  that  the  country  at  large 
would  at  once  repudiate  such  a  scheme. 
—How  is  such  a  bank  to  be  consti- 
tuted ?  How  managed  ?  Is  it  to  be 
an  overwhelming  monopoly  ?  op  a 
Government  engine? 
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MIEBUHR. 


Herv  was  a  distinguished  mao  ;  of 
a  distingtiished  father  the  more  dis- 
tingniished  sod.  Few  people  but 
ha  ye  heard  his  name  as  a  name  of 
power  and  revolutionary  value  in  the 
historical  application  of  old  Pagan 
fables^  preyiously  useless  or  incohe* 
rent.  Many  are  aware  of  the  parti- 
cular direction  given  to  his  researches 
— that  through  the  best  part  of  his 
life  that  direction  tended  determinate- 
]y  towards  Roman  antiquities^  and  of 
the  particular  success  which  crown- 
ed them — that  it  was  the  success  of 
a  creator.  It  is  known  pretty  gene* 
rally,  perhaps,  that  the  Roman  his- 
tory, before  and  after  Niebuhr,  cor- 
responds, by  analogy,  to  the  system 
of  the  heavens  before  and  after  Sir 
Isaac  Newton.  Kepler,  before  New- 
ton^ had  delivered  pregnant  oracles  of 
truth ;  and,  without  those,  even  New- 
ton must  have  wasted  his  powers.  So 
had  many  writers  directed  a  fixed 
stream  of  sceptical  light  upon  the  fa- 
bles of  the  early  Roman  history ;  and 
without  such  an  awakening  of  bis  at- 
tention, it  is  possible  that  the  combin- 
ing faculty  of  Niebuhr  might  never 
have  been  solicited  to  that  field  of  en* 
qnir^.  The  echo  of  the  internal  con- 
tradictions amongst  Roman  fables 
might  have  sounded  less  clamorous  in 
his  ear ;  and  the  harvest  of  new  truths, 
or  of  new  relationa  amongst  old  ones, 
night  have  seemed  less  promising  in 
the  prospect,  even  where  the  existing 
barrenness  was  most  painfully^  unde- 
niable. Not,  therefore,  absolutely 
without  a  warning  from  his  predeces- 
sors, did  Niebuhr  come  to  tois  great 
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task.  Glareanus  had  sent  forward  d 
morning  breeze  over  the  dead  sea  of 
the  Roman  annals ;  Bayle  had  shot 
his  sceptical  spirit  into  the  most  su- 
perficial of  the  Roman  legends; 
Beaufort,  amidst  his  general  superfi- 
ciality, had  laid  bare  some  veins  of 
new  truth,  leading  into  far  ampler 
strata;  Perizonius  had  operated  on 
the  same  general  body  of  materials  in 
a  mode  better  adapted  for  lasting  re- 
sults, though  less  immediately  attract^ 
ive.  Then  came  the  great  events  of 
Niebuhr's  own  times ;  the  resurrec- 
tions, as  from  the  dead,  of  three  sepa« 
rate  authors,  indispensable  to  his  full 
success— viz.  Lydus,  Gains,  and  Q- 
cero  De  Republic^.  Secondly,  the 
great  lights  which  Savigny  was  able 
to  spread  over  the  Roman  jnrispru- 
dence,  and  the  advantage  at  one 
time  of  daily  intercourse  with  this 
oracle  of  civil  law.  Thirdly,  the  fa- 
vour of  the  Prussian  Government, 
shown  both  personally  to  Niebuhr, 
and  with  almost  equal  benefit  to  his 
studies,  through  the  munificence  ap- 
plied to  two  royal  foundations— the 
universities  of  Bonn  and  Berlin.  ' 

At  the  time  when  Niebuhr  reached 
mature  manhood,  it  might  be  said 
that  for  Roman  history  both  philoso- 
phy and  learning  had  severaUy  done 
its  utmost ;  and  as  yet  with  no  result 
whatever.  Archaeology,  applied  to 
Roman  infancy,  was  confounded.  Po. 
litical  sagacity,  applied  by  the  very 
BubUest  of  political  thinkers  to  the 
same  impracticable  problem,  had  ter- 
minated in  the  same  unprofitable  ren 
suit.  Machi^vel  had  failed;  Montes* 
2o 
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qaieu  had  failed.      Neither  had,  in 
that  way  of  approach,  been  able  to 
find  or  to  make  a  path  amongst  the 
shapeless  ruins  of  Roman  antiquities. 
The  great  edifice  of  Roman  polity, 
and  (as  depencUng  upon  that)  of  Ro- 
man  history,  seemed  at  length  to  be 
a  condemned  problem ;  hopeless^  in- 
tractable—a  mystery,  an  opprobrium. 
At  smch  a  point  aroae  Niebuhr.    Was 
he  arrogant?  No;  he  was  diffident^ 
and  foil  of  reverence  for  his  prede- 
cessors.  Was  he  learned  ?  Yes ;  but 
so  had  been  many  of  the  greatest  who 
had  Ihtted.     Did  he  confide  in  his 
own  native  sagacity  ?  Yes,  and  with 
reason ;  but  he  remembered  that  all 
their  sagacity  had  not  delivered  Ma* 
chiavel  and   Montesquieu  from    the 
unparalleled  labyrinth.    Both  of  them 
men  had  seriously  written  nonsense  at 
limes  upon  Roman  affurt4  What  else 
could  be  looked  for?  Had  not  both 
argued  from  mere  ofaimeraa  m  from  a 
basisof  demonstration  ?  Had  sot  both 
allowed  the  strength  of  sworn  docv* 
ments  and  monumental  instittttiooB  to 
legends  and  nursery  tales,  more  base- 
len  or  more  disconneoled  than  the 
lables  of  Uie  Hesperides?  Tmstingy 
thttit  in  what  aecomplishmeuts,  in 
what  new  lights*  or  in  what  accidents 
of  luck,  had  Niebuhr  dedicated  a  fife 
of  activity  to  a  task  apparently  so  uum 
promisiiw?  Perbanstbat  very  fact— 
the  fact  that  he  allotied  a  life  nnbro« 
ken  in  its  energy  to  a  theme  wMch, 
for  others*  had  been  but  an  occasiomd 
amusement — might  be   the  original 
cause  that  he  succeeded*  and  that  he 
ever  hoped  to  succeed.    Periiaps  he 
might  be  aware  that*  if,  in  compari- 
son with  himself*  others  brought  some 
cme  talent*separately  more  daaxling,  to 
the  enterorize^   no   other»    amongst 
them  all*  brought  so  rich  a  combina- 
tion of  talents.     And  perhaps*  above 
all  othM  gifts*  or  eoincideBee  of  f^fts* 
|ie  might  rely  secretly  upon  some  fe« 
licitoua  conjecture*  or  some  fruitful 
hint*  such  as  accident  sometimes  re- 
veals to  the  unpretending,  and  hides 
from  generations  of  haughtier  sdio* 
lars. 

Barthold  Gwrge  Niebuhr,  son  of 
the  Arabian  traveller,  was  bom  at 
Copenhagen  on  the  27th  of  August 
2776.  His  pesitioo  in  Ufe  was  fertu* 
nate  from  bis  very  birth.  His  father 
had  been  now  a  settled  man  for  nine 
years.  His  wanderings  amongst  ori<* 
ental  nations  were  over;  but  the  dis* 


tinetion  which  these  travels  had  con- 
ferred upon  hb  name  was  diffiued 
over  Christendom;  and  thravghoot 
Europe  there  was  no  land,  perhaps 
no  principal  city,  in  which  the  name 
of  Niebuhr  the  traveller  would  not 
have  secured  friendly  servioes,  from 
his  direct  personal  connexions,  on  be- 
half  of  his  son.  This  was  an  advan- 
tage which  one  generation  of  tfdily 
years  would  naturally  have  «H»fite^ 
rated.  But  Niebuhr  tiie  eon  showed 
such  early  actirity  in  moving  abeot 
die  world,  that  every  where  he  sur- 
prised what  might  be  called  tlie  rear- 
guard of  his  Other's  fiiends  befbiw  the 
wear  and  tear  of  life  had  anmuMned 
them  to  strike  their  tents.  For  his 
father's  sake,  every  where  he  received 
the  warmest  welcome ;  and  in  this  way 
his  genial  disposition  was  happily  ex- 
panded. The  chnrllshneae  aad  the 
quarrelsomeness  of  German  selielar^ 
which  doubtless  ofteptimee  ot\  ' 
in  their  own  early  diitoiitiea, 
no  eneouragement  in  the  ei 
•taaees  of  Niebuhr's  life.  For  bins  no 
harsh  necessity  existed  of  ightiairUs 
way  to  dislinetion.  AU  &an  flew 
open  to  a  yenng  man  armed  with  ku 
recommendations;  and  if  aoy  peril 
beset  him*  k  was— that  toe  vraspcr- 
OHS  a  oommencement  of  life  Mght 
posdUy  rsBMve  him  altogether  from 
the  healthy  trialaof  dfiftenlty  and  op- 
position. 

Another  advantage  for  the  yoath« 
fnl  Niebuhr  reqwoted  his  edueadon* 
He  was  so  placed  as  to  drink  in  know- 
ledge  without  an  effort  from  hisdiild- 
ishdays.  We  have  always  been  aatifr. 
fied*that*in  training  the  latrileot  of  a 
child,  it  is  a  matter  of  no  coMeqncBce 
what  dass  or  quality  of  knowledge 
you  select ;  with  this  one  reetrietioa* 
that  it  he  fitted  to  engage  the  interest 
of  a  childish  nndentanding*  and  fie* 
quent  in  iU  appeals  to  the  eye.  Now* 
of  course*  a  traveller  of  eminesioe 
eonld  not  be  supposed  witfaMsnt  a  ei:dti- 
vated  sense  for  the  great  ficM  of  geo« 
mphy  and  geegvaphical  dfscoveiy. 
No  age  had  oentributedso  pewerfhUj 
to  the  improvement  of  geogiwifaT  as 
that  of  D' AnviUok  Rennell,  aadthesr 
oontomporariea.  Maps  aeeorABgly 
were  provided  in  excess  for  the  yinvug 
Niebuhr ;  and  the  father*8  own  per« 
sonal  experience,  which  had  extend^ 
ed  even  to  East  Indian  regions,  um6& 
him  the  very  best  guide  in  tenung 
them  toaoeount    As  an  interpreter 
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lor  hit  Mii^  Che  elder  Niebohr  appear^ 
«d  IB  the  triple  ehanuster  of  an  anu^ 
tawTf  a  wbolar,  and  a  pfaetical  travei- 
ler,  Bttt  a  iHder  advantage,  which 
tke  tea  drew  firom  the  aeoomplUk- 
■aenlfl  eC  hit  parenta*  eomected  itaelf 
with  hia  early  attainmenla  as  a  li»- 
^uiat.  Both  parenti  were  Gennatt 
hj  tmiMeditte  descent }  but  both  had 
Men  cMnected  by  aeeadenU  with 
I>eBniark«  The  father  had  bc«i  oft- 
eiaUy  a  iervant  of  the  Daniih  OoTem- 
flMPt*  and  is  nsnaUyatjled  the  Danish 
traveler  in  Arabia;  the  mother  lud 
bees  reared  in  a  domestie  cirale  at 
Copenhagen.  Conseqasntlj  thejbmilj 
Gernan  and 


efamUT 
Daniih 
were  eqnallv  familiar  to  eaeh  parent ; 
Imtyby  preference  or  bj  sieeident»  the 
father  nsnal^  spoke  German,  the  mo- 
ther Danish,  Natnralljr»  therefore^ 
wkhont  an  effort^  the  son  spohe  both* 

Thvm  and  in  mere  childish  play, 
witbonfc  an  effertf  or  a  OMseiotts  act 
«f  learning,  were  two  steps  taken  of 
some  importance  towards  the  fntaie 
tninuig  of  the  boy  ;  not  so  mneh  Ihr 
the  attainments  made,  as  for  the  ifiree*' 
tioD  giren  to  his  pnrsoits,  an  d  the  mi. 
«speeted  ralne  of  their  resnlts.  In  a 
Turkish  war,  which  arose  for  Austria 
in  his  bcyhood,  all  the  erentsand  the 
jBOtioBs  of  the  armies  had.an  instant*, 
neons  meaning  and  signifieancy,  from 
the  minnte  loeal  acqadntanee  which 
ills  fiither  had  fonnded  in  his  mind 
with  the  theatre  of  the  campaigns. 
fie  fonnd  the  nse  of  a  serere  geogra- 
phy, built  ttpoQ  the  great  arteries  of 
rivers  and  the  ^inal  colunm  of  the 
chief  mountains^  connected  with  the 
lateral  proeesses  or  ribs  of  dependant 
hills,  aimest  before  he  had  consdona- 
iy  reviewed  hia  own  obligations  to  thb 
paternal  instmetion.  With  respect  to 
bognagcf,  again,  he  soon  found  liim- 
aelf  growing  into  a  polyglot  schohur 
before  he  knew  how  to  apply  his  learn, 
ing.  The  reader  may  judge  of  Ni»- 
bnhr's.atuinments  in  this  field  from 
the  following  memorandum  of  his  far 
ther,  written,  it  is  true,  when  the  son 
bad  reached  his  31st  year,  but  looking 
bach  to  earlier  days  :— 

"  My  son  is  in  Memel,  at  which 
place,  finding  the  journey  to  Riga  irn* 
pfncticaUe  for  the  present,  he  began 
junmediately  to  learn  Russian.  He 
was  two  years  old  when  he  came  to 
Meldrof,  oonse<|nent]y,  German  may 
bo  leigarded  as  his  mother  tongue. 
At  school  or  college  he  lemed^  2. 


Latin;  8.  Greek;  4.  Hebrew;^  at 
home  in  Meldrof,  5.  Danidii  6.  Engu 
lish  ;  7.  French ;  9.  Italian.  AcMd 
shipwreck  in  our  neighfaonthoodl 
"Which  strewed  the  sHotv  with  boohs^ 
led  him  to  leani»  ft.  Porti^[neie  ^  lOu 
Spanish.  Of  Arabics  I  ennnet  say 
that  he  learned  mneh  at  henm^  whi^ 
arose  from  my  Aiabiolesieei^  ^"^ag 
been  lent  to  *  distant  fhendi  in  the 
family  of  the  Austrian  swhrnendai 
at  Copenhagen,  who  happmwd  te 
hare  been  bom  m  Constamfaiople,  he 
acquired,  11.  F^rsiei  and  12.  Ara^ 
bic.  In  Holland  he  noquired,  Ig. 
the  Dutch ;  in  Copenhafea,  14.  Sweu 
diah»andalittlelceUndie»  in  Memel 
he  mastered,  lA.  the  Russian  f  1& 
the  SUToniet  17.  the  Polish  i  18. 
the  Bohemian ;  19.  the  lUyrian ;  and, 
if  to  this  list  Ishouldadd  thn  Low 
German,  that  would. namplste  tiie 
cycle  of  twenty  langasgpK  Pardon 
this  little  sally  of  patm^  pride.'*    < 

The  only  aoeident  ol  any  mteese^ 
which  ruffled  the  prnfomsd  tmnquiU 
lity  of  Niebnhr*e  eUldhood,  wastfab 
most  alarming  peiltepein  the  whele 
c^cle  of  human  ealaroilios.  Whsa 
eight  years  old,  he  was  hit  by  a  dog 
supposed  to  be  mad.  Te  complete 
the  misery  of  the  oase,  the  dofp  wsi 
destroyed  before  any  cKamination  of 
ila  condition  could  be  made!.  The 
sequel  showed,  either  that  tfie  dog 
had  not  been  diseased,  or  that  the 
fwruf  (aa  sometimes  happens)  had 
been  in  too  weak  a  state  for  absorpw 
tion  into  the  system ;  and  the  misery 
of  suspense^  through  two  or  three 
months,  tboogh  great  for  the  parant% 
was  naturally  a  shadow  without  a 
meaning  to  the  eluld. 

The  course  of  the  young  Niebuhr*h 
life  up  te  four-and-twenty,.is  soon 
stated.  When  he  was  two  years  oM; 
by  way  of  erading  a  surTcyiDg  mis# 
sion  amongst  the  snows  of  Norway, 
his  father  accepted  aidtnatidn  of  sonm 
T^ue  in  Ditmanh,  part  of  the  Danish 
continental  tenitoiy.  The  aapital  e£ 
Ditmareh  is  Meidotf,  ottce.iCfioarbh» 
ing  city,  hot  redueod  by  two  mages 
and  conflagratione  to  a  qiuei  psorii^ 
ciar  Tillage. .  The  elder  Niebuhr  has 
been  well  described  by  his  sou  ha 
1816.  Imsfpne  a  short  square  figure 
of  great  strengdi,  robust  heahb,  and 
the  simple  habits  of  a  peasant^habits 
which  he  had  strengthened  by  his  re- 
sidence in  the  desert  with  the  abste^ 
mions  children  4>f  bbmaeL.    He  ba4 
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a  prHate  estate— a  good  official  in- 
come beaides— and  was  moderately 
Tieh.  througfaout  his  aon*8  life.  Yet 
he  never  doTiated  from  a  Holsteia 
peasant's  diet;  wine  eTen»  or  any 
liqaor  but  mill^  he  rarely  tasted,  and 
only  in  eiTility  or  hospitality.  Mo« 
rallyi  he  was  a  man  of  most  upright 
nature ;  iiind  and  indulgent  to  error, 
but  atom  in  his  own  principles, 
Heaee  arose  his  two  distinguished 
passions  in  life— .Ioto  and  Teneration 


heard  of  Lord  Byron ;  h«  had  heaid 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott;  of  others,  no 
echo  had  reached  him ;  and,  except 
Burke,  perhaps  no  inteUectnal  power 
amongst  us  had  come  within  h»  own 
practical  knowledge.  In  fiict,  Ger- 
man literature  is  itMlf  too  yast  a  world 
to  be  manageable  by  any  single  mind. 
Quite  as  little  justice  did  Niebnhr 
render  to  Great  Britain  as  a  dril 
power.  Our  policy  he  noTer  com- 
prehended ;  he  had  been  present  witii 


for  the  English  character,  and  a  per-     nis  wife  at  the  first  of  our  attacks  on 
feet  mania  of  hatred  to  the  French.     ^        *  ''     '""'  "    ''^'  ' 

.With  respect  to  the  former  trait,  it 
had  been  strengthened  b^  his  exten- 
aiTC  experience  of  the  British  charac* 
ierin  Syria,  Turkey,  Egypt,  India, 
and  generally  through  the  East  He 
was  ako  in  the  habit  of  repeating 
that  memorable,  though  unpalatable 
truth,  expressed  br  an  English  mini- 
ster to  a  man  of  the  continent  about 
1770 : — **  Sir,  there  are  but  two  sub* 
jects  worth  a  wise  man*s  considera- 
tion :  politics  and  religion— our  state 
here,  and  our  state  hereafter*  On 
neither  of  these  dare  your  continental 
people  talk."  The  other  trait  was 
less  intelUgible  ;  for  he  had  himself 
received  from  .  the  leading  literary 
bodies  of  Paris  the  highest  honours 
they  could  confer,  and  from  Britain 
none  at  all.  MoreoTer,  two  classes 
of  the  French  scholars  he  fully  appre^ 
ciated— their  mathematicians  tlirough 
the  better  half  of  the  18th  century, 
and  their  oriental  scholars.  No  sort 
of  knowledge  was  more  valued  by 
him— eastern  philology,  from  the  ac- 
^eidental  direction  of  his  own  travels ; 
and  mathematics,  from  his  natural  turn 
for  the  palpable  and  the  external. 
But,  for  all  that,  he  lived  and  died  in 
the  faith  that  France  was  a  nuisance 
in  the  system  of  European  civilisa- 
tion. 

r  His  son  inherited  these  feelings, 
and  at  first  in  their  original  strength. 
But  in  him  they  were  softened  by  a 
'more  lax  liberaliUr,  and  by  the  acci- 
dents of  life.  He  agreed  with  his 
father  in  ascribing  far  greater  vera- 
city and  strength  of  moral  principle 
to  the  English  character.  But  he  had 
a  fancy — in  the  midst  of  a  prodigious 
regeneration  of  the  British  literature, 
precisely  concurrent  with  his  own 
mature  life — that  our  intellect  had 
burned  itself  out.  The  fact  is,  he 
•knew  nothing  at  all,  not  even  by  name» 
of  our  modern  literature.     He  had 


Copenhagen,  (in  1801 ;)  thin 
had  soured  his  whole  feeling  towards 
us.  And  either  he  was  rerjr  illrin- 
formed  on  the  private  history  of  this 
affair,  as  well  as  of  that  in  1806,  w 
else  b»  waa  very  disingennoos;  for  he 
never  alludes  to  that  justification  of 
our  conduct,  which  was  current  in 
political  circles.  It  is  singular,  be- 
sides, that  Niebnhr,  though  exulting 
in  the  effects  of  our  long  and  ofted 
MolUar^  contest  against  the  French 
power,  never  seems  to  see  any  merit 
in  that  prodigious  scale  of  efforts  and 
sacrifices  by  which  we  kept  alive  the 
hopes  of  Europe^  and  hdd  aloft  the 
banner  of  a  successful  resistance  to 
that  power  of  iron  and  clay,  which  be 
and  all  the  company  of  naticms  around 
him  had  b^n  cooripelled  to  worship  in 
a  spirit  of  abject  fear. 

Niebnhr  has  accurately  described 
his  own  education  in  the  life  of  his 
father,  (printed  amongst  his  Kleme 
Schriften,)  and  in  a  letter  to  Jacobi. 
His  position  was  sing^ular  as  to  bodily 
health:  his  father  was  amongst  tlie 
strongest  of  men  ;  his  mother  amongst 
the  weakest  of  women.  Hence^  and 
perhaps  from  more  luxurious  habits 
than  had  been  known  to  his  simple  an- 
cestors, he  never  enjoyed  robust 
health,  and  lived  only  to  the  age  of 
fifty*five;  whilst  his  father  reached 
that  of  eighty-two.  Spite  of  his  hr 
there  opposition,  his  mother  kept  him 
constantly  at  the  fireside :  ''  I  was  a 
thorough  hau^vogeli"  he  says,  a  bird 
in  a  cage,  or  (as  we  express  it)  a  hot- 
house plant.  His  father,  who  could 
talk  Arabic  fluently,  knew  nothing  ctf 
Latin :  yet,  by  mere  guidance  of  the 
facts,  and  their  succession,  he  forced 
his  way  in  company  with  his  young 
son  through  OoBsars  CommetUanet. 
English,  of  course,  was  taught  from 
infancy  :  English  newspapers  were 
.the  constant  reading  of  the  younger 
Niebuhr,  when  seven  or  eight  ycass 
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4>ld:  and  amongst  science,  whateTcr 
bad  a  tangible  and  ponderable  form. 
While  yet  a  boy»  and  thoroughly 
bome-sick  through  his  whole  resi- 
4ence9  this  delicate  student  was  sent 
to  Hamburg,  where  he  enjoyed  the 
friendship  of  KlopstoclL  and  other 
literati,  now  forgotten. 

£nghuid>  howe?er,  and  still  more 
Scotland,  was  the  paleestra  for  the  ac- 
tiTe  business  of  life  to  which  the  tra* 
Teller  had  always  destined  his  son. 
And,  therefore,  after  a  previous  resi- 
dence at  the  Danish  University  of 
Kiel,  from  1794  to  1798,  he  dispatch- 
^d him  to  London:  that  being  merely 
a  place  of  transit  towards  his  final  ob- 
iect  of  Edinburgh.  At  one  time,  he 
nad  meditated  the  plan  of  fixing  his 
son  in  the  service  of  our  East  India 
Company ;  Uie  motive  being  probably 
twofold — to  extend  or  to  apply  his 
oriental  learning,  and  to  make  a  for- 
tune. For,  exactly  at  that  period,  In< 
dia  was  an  £1  Dorado  for  all  clever 
adventurous  men  of  business  talents. 
This  scheme,  however,  must  have  been 
finally  laid  aside  in  1799,  when  the 
iSnglish  journey  was  accomplished, 
suice  by  that  time  the  youthful  Nie- 
buhr  had  been  regularly  affianced  to 
bis  future  wife. 

■In  London,  Niebuhr  made  but  a 
short  stay.  His  report  of  us,  we  are 
sorry  to  say,  was  unfavourable.  Yet 
ihe  chief  complaint  he  made,  was  really 
4>f  a  kind  that  presents  a  dilemma  or 
choice  of  evils:  one  or  other  must  be- 
long to  the  case  here  or  any  where.. 
The  same  truth  and  uprightness,  he 
says,  prevail  as  in  other  times ;  but 
the  conversation  of  all  mixed  com* 
panics  is  painfully  common-place. 
Ko  sentiment,  no  enthusiasm,  no 
German  raptures  on  behalf  of  the 
beautiful  in  art  or  literature.  But 
ivas  there  no  balance  to  this?  Why, 
yes:  there  was  none  of  that  political 
wrangling,  with  which  it  seems  Ger- 
man companies  overflowed;  and  if 
there  was  no  elevation  in  the  tone  of 
general  conversation,  on  the  other 
band,  there  was  none  of  that  affecta- 
tion and  eternal  pretence  which  the 
German  society  breeds. 

At  Edinburgh,  Niebuhr*s  name 
introduced  him  to  some  of  the  Pro- 
fessors; but  of  other  introductions  he 
aeems  to  have  bad  only  one :— vix.  to 
a  family  of  Scotts,  who  showed  him 
conspicuous  kindness,  and  whose  ami-* 
able  family  group  Niebuhr  sketches  in 


T0ry  lively  terms.  For  some  time  we 
were  at  a  loss  to  identify  this  family; 
but  Niebuhr  himself  clears  up  the 
mystery  in  his  father's  lifc^  within  se- 
venteen  vears  after.  The  head  of 
the  family  was  a  Francis  Scott,  a 
cadet  of  the  honse  of  Harden^  who 
had  made  a  fortune  in  India ;  which 
honse,  he  describes  as  an  Episcopa- 
lian and  once  Jaeobitish  family  in 
Selkirkshire.  From  his  letters,  at  thla 
period,  we  make  some  extracts. 
,  In  the  following  letter,  dated  £din<- 
burgh,  February  26,  1799,  Niebuhr 
gives  some  slight  account  of  literature 
and  its  condition  throughout  the  island. 
After  complaining  that  there  are  no 
public  reading-rooms,  such  as  were 
then  established  even  in  Copenhagen, 
where  travellers  might  be  sure  to 
meet  with  "new  books,  i)amphlets,  and 
learned  journals ;  **  and  that  in  the  es- 
tablishments of  the  most  distinguished 
publishers,  to  which  the  friendly 
Scotts  had  introduced  him,  "  political 
news  formed  the  staple  conversation^ 
[surely,  with  reason  enough,  in  a  great 
and  free  nation,  bearing  so  important 
a  part  in  the  vast  drama  then  un- 
weaving;] or  that,  if  books  were  at 
all  introduced  as  a  topic  of  interest, 
it  was  old  books ; "  the  young  scholar 

Broceedsthus : — "  In  reality,  the  Eng- 
sh  appear  to  have  no  great  writer  at 
this  moment;  none,  I  mean,  upon 
whose  words  one  might  hang  with 
love  and  expectation.  They  have  a 
considerable  body  of  useful  writers 
in  the  department  of  mathematics  and 
the  physical  sciences.  Philosophy 
lies  prostrate.  Many  are  they  who 
write  history ;  but  the  best  do  not  rise 
above  mediocrity.  The  public  taste 
is  depressed  to  the  lowest  point.  Peo- 
ple, in  general,  admire  and  swallow 
the  whole  library  of  horrors  embodied 
by  our  German  romance  writers,  or 
writers  for  the  stage, — their  own 
works,  that  reach  any  popularity,  aro 
in  the  same  walk  of  composition* 
Schiller  is  the  most  admired  amongst 
our  German  poets.  Even  in  political 
composition,  for  which  the  English 
are  otherwise  so  distinguished,  nothing 
appears  that  attracts  general  notice—* 
far  less  which  deserves  it.  One  book^ 
meantime,  I  would  wish  to  mention 
with  praise :  it  is  the  work  of  an  im« 
married  woman  (einet  madchens),  who 
throughout  a  period  of  twenty  vears« 
dadng  from  the  era  of  her  youth,  has 
taken  a  bharc  in  the  education  of  her 
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fkdiei^i  family,  —it  treats  this  sub* 
jeeti  and  I  must  sajr  that  a  more  rea- 
sonable style  of  opinions^  ^lews  more 
free  fW»m  prejodiee,  and  a  spirit  of 
more  penetrating  eriticism,  never  yet 
baye  f  seen  in  any  work  on  edueaUon, 
than  in  this  partienlar  work  of  Miss 
Edgeworth.** 

This  report  of  onr  British  oondltf oA 
as  to  titeratnre  in  the  Tery  elose  of  the 
eighteenth  eentnry  would  be  mortify-' 
ingtwere  it  not  that  one  momenfs  re*, 
flection  eorreets  and  defeats  its  imnres- 
sion.  At  the  moment  when  Nieouhr 
wrote,  Burke  bad  been  dead  for  searee* 
ly  eighteen  months*  and  surely  his 
works  had  not  become  obsolete  as  yet 
for  any  circle.  The  Tery  edge  of  his 
personalities  still  told  with  the  bap* 
piest  effect ;  and  for  his  graver  wisdom^ 
snch  a  writer  was  enough  to  glorifr 
any  one  half-century.  Let  people  think 
what  they  pleasey  France,  like  the 
needle  of  a  compass^  settling  back  from 
momentarydiBturbance  through  a  series 
of  Tibradons^  is  still revolTing  into  those 
'  nnhappr  phases  which  meet  the  fnU 
blaze  of  this  great  seer*s  revelations; 
nor  is  it  likely  that  the  deep  warnings 
of  Burke  will  be  suffered  to  become  a 
dead  letter  for  many  a  decennium  before 
ns.  As  to  onr  choice  of  German  authors, 
is  it  not  odd,  that  other  accomplished 
Germans  have  read  the  case  in  the 
very  opposite  meaning?  They  com- 
plain that  the  Enghsb,  so  far  from 
making  a  bad  selection  of  German 
authors,  were  led  in  those  days,  by 
the  false  sentimentalities  of  Kotzebue, 
and  the  perilous  moralities  of  Goethe 
in  his  Werther,  to  the  injustice  of 
making  no  selection  at  all,  but  of 
kicking  all  alike  into  the  indejf  expurga^ 
ioriutt  of  indiscriminate  proscription. 
The  stage,  it  is  true,  adopted  a  few 
plays  from  the  German ;  the  Stranger, 
for  instance,  Sheridan's  Pizarro,  and 
some  other  translations,  or  recasts, 
from  the  inferior  German  playwrights. 
But  this  arose  entirely  from  the  scenic 
art  manifested  in  these  plays,  the  fell* 
citous  arrangement  of  their  situations, 
or  else  from  the  range  of  display 
Opened  in  some  individual  characters 
to  the  histrionic  qualities  of  a  great 
actor  such  as  John  Kemble.  And  so 
little  did  the  stage  Interest  argue  a  pre* 
vious  literary  Interest,  that  it  did  not 
even  avail  subiequently  to  create  such 
an  interei  t. 

''Edinburgh,  4th  March  1790. 
<<  This  winter  I  had  done  a  little  in 


mathematics.  Professor  Playfair  in* 
terrnpted  his  course  of  lectures  on 
Algebra  by  the  interposidon  of  a  diffi- 
cult but  interesting  part  of  the  liigifer 
geometry.  The  verv  difficulty  coasti- 
tuted  the  first  attracnon.  I  was  liardly 
up  to  the  comprehension  of  the  the^ 
orems;  but  strenuous  determinajdoB 
opened  a  road,  and  the  next  step  be- 
came  easier.  PreviouslT  to  dus» 
during  the  winter,  I  had  possessed 
myself  of  the  elementary  principles  in 
geometry,  proprio  marte;  and  these 
new  attainments,  which  of  raysdf  I 
never  should  have  had  energy  to  make, 
ik>w  gay«  importance  and  beanty  to 
snch  as  I  had  mastered  for  myself,  and 
thb  by  illustradng  thtUr  appBcation. 
Satisfied  now,  that  nature  has  not.ex- 
eluded  me  by  any  personal  proscrfp- 
don  from  the  field  of  mathematies,  I 
have  put  my  hand  with  zeal  to  the 
work  of  raising  for  myself  a  systemadc 
edifice  of  matbemadc  knowledge. 

**  The  summer  lectures,  I  am  told, 
last  only  for  three  months — so  we  shall 
be  dismissed  early  in  August.  How 
capitally  all  arranges  itself  I  Precise- 
ly then  h  the  season  for  the  High- 
lands. Thence,  I  pass  to  Carliale  and 
Newcastle,  where  I  spend  a  week  or 
two  with  Lambe:  his  father  lives 
there,  and  has  extensive  coal  mines, 
besides  manufacturingestabKshments.** 
[Then  follows  a  scheme  of  travds 
over  other  parts  of  England,  after 
which,]  **  These  rambler,  take  my 
word  u>rlf,  with  the  rapid  progress 
made  every  where  by  the  Engfish 
system  of  travelling,  will  not  detain 
me  long.  And  you  yourself  would 
approve  aA  eztenson  by  a  week  or  so 
to  the  scheme  we  formerly  concerted; 
especiallv  when  applied  to  seeing  ob- 
jects which  my  recent  Edinburgh  stu- 
dies have  enabled  me  to  understand. 
For  it  will  hardly  happen  that  I  shall 
again  visit  this  island :  and  it  is  a  eon* 
jectural  nodon  of  mine,  to  which  ex- 
perience is  continually  giving  further 
weight,  that  what  is  called  travelKng, 
with  general  purposes  of  o1)serving 
men  and  nations,  vields  a  miserably 
poor  result.  I  had  hoped  to  meet  some 
great  genius,  whose  friendship  might 
have  drawn  out  any  thing  in  myself 
allied  to  his  own  high  qualides :  but 
this  is  a  phantom  that  I  have  not; 
Scott,  who  was  well  acquainted  with 
Hume,  tells  me  that  this  great  man, 
he  is  sure,  would  have  been  my  friend : 
but,  alas  1  be  is  no  more.  And  nobody 
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reouiiis  in  Great  Britaia  tiiat  resem^ 
bias  kirn* .  Howerer*  tbon  are  vain 
depeBdencies !  each  man  mast  deve- 
lope  for  himself  hU  own  germs  of 
exeeUenca^  if  any  snch  are  laid  in  him 
bj  nature/' 

^  Ediiibargli,  26th  llarch  1709. 
«« Two  days  ago»  Professor  Play- 
fair  ari^ed  me  to  breakfast:  be  had 
fonneily  given  me  a  general  invitation 
to  visit  idm—- of  which  I  had  not  avail- 
ed myself*  dbiefly  through  frequent 
fits  of  indisposition.  Something  of 
the  same  compnimon  had  caused  me  to 
neglect  bis  lectures ;  and  I  went  tliere- 
fore  to  Uiis  breakfast  with  a  jealonsy, 
that*  as  the  tme  cause  of  such  laz  at- 
tendance eonid  hardly  be  known  to 
bim,  he  might  have  put  a  falM  eon* 
stmction  on  iL  However,  this  did 
not  appear  in  his  rec^>tion :  indeed,  so 
far  otherwise^  that  he  treated  me  with 
a  confidential  kindness,  such  as  I  feel 
more  flattering  by  much  than  a  studied 
oompliment.  1  fomid  my  s^  perfect- 
ly at  ease  with  htm. 

<'  Yon .  cannot  imagine,  my  dear 
mother,  with  what  instinct  and  respect 
everybody  in  Edinburgh  asks  after 
my  father ;  and  how  generaJIy  he  is 
the  subject  of  conversation.  Tlie  eld^ 
er  Scott  takes  pleasure  in  recalliog 
bis  Indian  life;  and  it  gratifies  him 
that  I  am  able,  from  my  oriental  know- 
ledge, to  go  along  with  bis  narrations. 
By  the  way,  one  anecdote  he  reports, 
whicb  I  must  not  omit  to  meutiun. 
Explain  it,  if  yon  can.  It  is  this : — My 
father,  he  says,  and  his  companions, 
on  their  approach  to  Massa,  had  been 
maUcionsly  represented  to  the  native 
mler  as  magicians  i  upon  which  fol- 
lowed a  proclamation,  with  all  the 
hurry  of  despotism^ importing,  that 
upon  pain  of  death  no  one  was  to  give 
food  or  shelter  to  the  strangers.  This 
reached  the  ears  of  Seott ;  who,  ac- 
cordingly, by  his  fortunate  interposi- 
tion, was,  to  all  appearance,  the  deli- 
▼erer  of  all  the  party  from  death* 
Now  '  riddle  me,  riddle  me,  mother 
dear/  how  comes  it— for,  as  to  8oo(t*s 
▼eracity,  that  is  beyond  afl  suspicion— 
that  Biy  father  never  talked  of  thiein^ 
cident  to  yon  and  me)'  is  it  that  be 
abndders  attbe  rec<dlrection,andsbrink8 
from  repeating  a  tale  so  nearly  tragi* 
eal,  (for  Scott,  observe,  was  a  perfect 
striiM«rtobkn?)  Or  is  it,  (yet  that 
wonld  be  hardly  less  a  mjstery,)  that 


be  has  actually  forgotten  the  affiur? 
However,  be  that  as  it  may,  I  feel  n^«^ 
self  now  compelled  to  love  Scott  more 
than  ever.** 

The  next  letter,  dated  Edinburgh,^ 
April  2,  ia  addressed  to  the  youn^ 
lady  called  Germantd  hia  bride;  t.  r« 
betrothed  to  him«  It  dttcr&es  an 
illness  of  some  violence^  and  the  kind- 
ness of  the  Scott  family  expressed  in 
every  mode  of  sympathy. 

•^  Edinburgh,  April  9,  1789. 
**  Yesterdav  was  the  first  day  on 
which  I  could  go  abroad  to  make  vi* 
sits.  You  may  easily  imagine  that 
the  first  waa  to  the  Scotta— unhappily 
too  far  removed  from  my  abode. 
Their  freedom  from  reserve,  and  their 
friendly  warmth,  alwaya  brings  cheer* 
fulness  and  restoration  to  my  mind. 
We  bave  now  a  week'a  vacation ;  but 
this,  by  the  way,  is  pure  accident : 
and  I  mean  to  spend  it,  weather  per* 
mitting,  in  strolling  westward  to  Glas- 
gow and  Lanark;  not,  however,  with 
your  expectations  as  regards  the  lower 
orders,  whom  I,  on  the  contrary,  know 

to  be .     What  a  spectacle  is  a 

Scottish  peasant's  house  even  in  tho. 
neighbourhood  of  a  great  city  I  Not 
there,  but  amongst  people  of  superior 
education,  I  mean  to  seek  my  relaxa- 
tion, and  in  the  sight  of  a  natural 
scenery  which  is  new  to  me  ;  whilst^ 
from  the  exercise,  I  shall  seek  health.' 
"  I  am  not  sorry  that  our  lectures^ 
are  drawing  to  a  close ;  and  for  this,, 
besides  other  reasons — that  the  colds 
connected  with  the  very  form  and  ar- 
rangement ofour  lecture*  rooms,  thoso^ 
at  least  in  which  the  numerous  classes 
assemble,  will  then  be  at  an  end.. 
Figure  to  yourself  a  rooin  where  three 
hundred  students  are  collected,  the 
door  being  kept  open  until  all  have 
assembled,  and  this  door,  in  some 
rooms,  opening  immediately  upon  a 
breezy  court.  The  two  summer  lec- 
turers that  I  mean  to  attend,  are  llu« 
tberford  for  botany,  and  Coventrv  for 
agricnlture.  The  man  who  reads  on 
natural  history,  is  a  venerable  blo^k^ 
bead.  Both  Rutherford  and  Coven^ 
try  agree  in  notlecturing  on  Sundays ; 
io  I  shall  have  tim*  for  fresh  air  in 
the  eouotry :  though,  as  by  this  tlnM 
yoo  understand,  the  cottage  of  tiM» 
raetie  contains  no  shadow  of  that  Avn 
cadian  simplieily  and  virtue  wUch  we 
so  readily  aaeribe  to  it ;  less  indeed^ 
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80  far  as  freedom  goes,  than  amongst 
those  peasants  whom  you  and  I  know- 
in  Holstein." 

We  forbore  to  translate  the  fonr 
epithets  by  which  Niebuhr  character- 
ized the  Scottish  peasantry.  Every 
where  one  is  reminded  of  Pope's 
**8iathinff  Bentley;*'  as  that  great 
critic  made  no  scruple  of  cutting  away 
right  and  left  in  reiiemn^  the  text  of 
Paradise  Lost,  so— but  in  a  different 
field — does  this  intrepid  youth  mow 
away  with  a  giant's  scythe  amongst 
whatoTcr  opinions  he  Tiews  as  preju- 
dices :  it  will  not,  therefore,  occasion 
much  surprise  to  find  him  opening  his 
abstract  of  Scotland  in  the  following 
terms ;— '*  Scotland,  since  the  Refor« 
mation,  stands  far  and  wide  in  the 
odour  of  religiosity.  The  clergy,  as  a 
body^  are  utterly  worthless.  That  is 
granted  by  every  body  who  knows  the 
country.  The  piety  of  the  plebs  is 
generally  a  mere  eye-service ;  a  ritual 
formality,  that  has  no  influence  what- 
ever on  the  motives  or  on  the  con- 
duct. They  repeat  set  forms  of 
thanksgiving,  even  before  and  after 
tea :  they  are  unscrupulous  observers 
of  the  oRJinances  prescribed  by  their 
kirk :  and  curse  all  infidels,  deists,  and 
atheists,  with  the  arrogance  of  a  soul 
knowing  its  own  privilege  for  heaven. 
In  short,  I  no  longer  take  it  amiss  in 
Hume  that  he  delivered  a  judgment 
80  severe  and  so  scornful  on  the  Pres- 
byterians in  the  days  of  Charles  I.  I 
looked  for  austerity  amongst  them  :  I 
Jhere  found  only  clownishness." 

Much  of  this  preclpitousness  in 
judging,  must  in  candour  be  put  down 
to  Niebuhr's  youth  and  constitutional 
rashness.  Yet  we  must  also  remark, as 
a  quality  that  adhered  to  him  through 
life,  a  singular  defect  in  the  power  of 
accurately  observing  or  distinguishing 
objects.  The  very  letter  from  which 
our  last  extract  is  taken,  furnishes  a 
remarkable  instance  of  this  inai^cu- 
racy.  It  is  dated  May  1799,  conse- 
qnently  not  in  the  early,  but  in  the 
latter  half  of  his  Edinburgh  residence. 
And  yet,  when  he  describes  the  situa* 
tion  of  his  lodgings,  which  he  had 
been  requested  to  do  with  minute  cir« 
oumstantiality,  meaning  to  say,  in 
the  first  place,  that  they  were  in  the 
old  town,  (which  is  the  natural  choice 
of  students  from  the  greater  proximi- 
ty to  the  College,)  he  can  think  of  no 
oetter  expression  for  this,  old  town 
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than  the  absurd  and  false  one  that  it 
is  a  varskuH  or  suburb.  Now,  when 
one  remembers  the  relation  between 
the  two  towns  of  Edinburgh,  the  an- 
tiquity, the  historic  interest  of  the 
elder  section^  the  other  having  scarce- 
ly existed  for  one  generation  in  1799— 
inevitably  one  is  lost  in  astonishment 
that  this  memorable  pre-eminenee  for 
the  antiquarian,  the  poet,  the  philoso- 
pher, should  have  been  so  entirely  loit 
upon  Niebuhr:  treading  daily  upon 
ground  hallowed  by  tragical  histories, 
be  was  not  aware  of  any  reason  for 
looking  back  upon  its  traditions.  Yet 
surely  the  existence  of  the  palace,  of 
the  parliamenthouse,  of  tiie  college, 
of  the  metropolitan  church,  all  in  die 
old  town — ^would  have  made  it  im- 
possible  for  any  logical  mind  to  view 
this  part  of  Edinburgh  under  a  sub- 
ordinate relation  to  the  other. 

On  his  return  to  the  Continent, 
Niebnhr  married,  and  settled  in  Co- 
penhagen. His  letters  record,  with 
much  irritation,  the  attack  on  the 
floating  batteries  at  Copenhagen, 
under  Lord  Nelson  in  1601. .  There 
is,  however,  no  novelty  in  his  account. 
The  second  more  serious  attack  and 
occupation  in  1806,  he  just  escaped  by 
his  translation  into  the  Russian  ser. 
vice.  He  is  equally  angry  in  bodi 
cases.  Strange  that  a  Dane  could 
have  so  little  sagacity  as  to  suppose 
that  our  government  had  no  reason 
for  what  they  did,  though  the  danger 
of  compromising  their  informant 
might  oblige  them  to  silence.  Strange, 
also,  that  a  Dane  so  intelligent  as 
Niebuhr,  should  never  have  asked  him- 
self why  his  own  government  had 
collected  naval  stores  so  vast ;  or 
could  imagine  it  any  part  of  our 
British  duty  to  look  on  whilst  a  neutral 
state  was  aiding  the  purposes  of  Na- 
poleon. 

In  1806,  Niebuhr  left  Copenhagen 
to  assume  an  official  station  under 
the  Prussian  Government.  His  duties 
were  fortunately  not  of  a  kind  whidi 
prescribed  a  provincial  residence : 
they  drew  him  to  Berlin,  which  per- 
haps, for  books  and  for  learned  so- 
ciety, was  the  very  abode  most  likely 
to  have  attracted  his  choice.  Tlie 
superstitious  would  have  regarded  his 
Prussian  service  as  ill-omened  ;  for 
the  first  news  he  had  to  write  from 
Berlin  was  the  tragical  catastrophe  at 
Jena,  the  half-exterminating  defeat 
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(so  mysterious  to  this  hour)  of  the 
biiUiant  Prussian,  army>  which  stood 
reuMred  but  by  one  generation  from 
its  unique*  creator ;  and  the  first  act 
of  duty  he  had  to  undertake  was — to 
follow,  the  court  in  its  flight  eastwards 
from  the  arrogant  conqueror. 

It  was  a  time  of  woe  for  Europe- 
woe  such  as  is  nowhere  described  by 
history ;  ibr  any  picture  of  that  deso- 
lation—4hat  prostration,  and  moral 
despair — whicn  darkened  the  face  of 
Europe  from  the  day  of  Jena  to  that 
day  in  September  181 2,  when  the  tide 
turned  at  Moscow,  posterity  must 
look  to  the  Jewish  prophets*  His* 
tpries  are  below  the  mark.  The 
diefeat  of  Austria  in  1806  had  been 
fxt  from  definitiye.  The  craziuess  of 
Uie  Austrian  war  administration  was 
▼iewed  as  the  key  to  Austerlitz ; — ^it 
was  one  of.  the  dreadful  consequences 
flowing  from  a  divided  command  and 
a  distracted  responsibility,  when  op- 
posed to  the  autocracy  of  a  single 
will — the  adamantine  will  of  a  Napo- 
leon— concentrating  all  functions  of  ' 
civil  and  military  power.  Here  it 
was  that  the  world  had  hitherto  sought 
for  the  soludon  of  the  Austrian  humi- 
liation,which,  besides^  was  not  complete 
until  1809.  That  calamity  argued 
nothing  for  the  future.  North  Ger- 
many was  still  entire;  and  to  that 
quarter,  strengthened  by  Russian  and 
English  idliance,  all  hopes,  turned. 
But  now-— when  these  were  in  one 
day  overthrown,  and  the  course 
of  war  went  eastwards  like  a  deluge, 
pursuing  and  hanging  on  the  steps  of 
fugitive  monarchies,  searching  every 
angle  of  retreat,  and  overflowing  with 
the  mere  impetus  of  its  rush  the  fa- 
mous fortresses  of  the  north — all  hearts 
died  within  them.  "  She  of  the 
Danube  and  the  Northern  Sea,"  as 
Wordsworth  had  described  Germany, 
now  beheld  her  form  shattered  on 
both  the  waters  which  symbolized  her 
rank  in  Europe.  Her  shame  was  com- 
plete* Many  collections  of  letters 
must  come  to  light,  as  the  eminent 
men  of  that  period  die  off,  before  we 
shall  be  able  to  measure  the  depth  of 
woe  which  then  possessed  all  German 
hearts— that  is,  for  the  six  years  (oU 
lowing.    But  one  thing  is  even  more 


appalling  to  the  thoughtful  reader  of 
such  letters  than  their  open  intelligible 
expressions :  it  is  their  significant 
suppression  of  feeling — their  whisper- 
ing breathings  of  thoughts,  which  the 
overburdened  heart  would  not  suffer 
them  utterly  to  disguise,  nor  prudence 
openly  to  avo  w .  Niebuhr  himself,  a  mau 
overflowing  with  high  spirit  and  dis- 
dain of  tyranny,  yet  oftentimes  con- 
fesses that  he  dares  not  make  particular 
communications ;  were  it  only  a  literary 
communication,  as  a  proposed  Eng- 
lish supplement  to  his  father's  travels, 
he  sees  danger  in  sending  it  to  Eng- 
land— though  the  motive  for  such  a 
transmission  was  to  profit  by  Lord 
Donoughmore*s  (then  Lord  Hutchi- 
son) services  in  obtaining  an  Eng- 
lish price  from  some  great  English 
publisher ;  and  every  where  throughout 
this  dreadful  period  he  mutters  and 
hints  like  a  man  who  knew  himself 
watched ;  nay,  so  far  is  this  from  any 
vanity  or  self-importance,  that  he 
speaks  plainly  of  spies  and  Hsteuers 
as  every  where  dispersed,  and  of  letters 
as  universally  liable  to  post-office 
supervision. 

One  principal  mission,  which  oc- 
cupies Niebuhr  during  the  first  half 
of  this  sexennial  period,  speaks  for 
itself  as  exposing  the  condition  of 
Europe ;  and  perhaps,  more  than 
any  other  separate  anecdote,  gauges 
men*s  opinion  of  the  present  as  it  stood 
related  to  the  future.  After  the  battle 
of  Jena  had  disposed  of  Western' 
Prussia,  the  war  rolled  off  into  East- 
em  Prussia — that  part  of  which  so 
much  is  essentially  Polish  to  this  hour. 
Hither  came  the  Russian  allies,  and 
in  the  winter  of  1806-7  there  was 
some  truljT  hard  fighting.  Napoleon 
had  no  intention  that  his  sceoical 
tricks  should  be  laid  bare,  nor  did 
his  army  at  all  relish  a  sort  of  war 
where  only  hard  blows  were  to  be 
looked  for,  very  little  plunder,  and 
still  less  of  *'  glory.*'  Hence,  the  wish 
for  peace  becoming  reciprocal,  natu- 
rally an  arrangement  was  soon  effected 
as  respected  Russia ;  but  as  to  Prus- 
sia, where  no  arrangement  was  worth 
much  unless  it  accompanied  an  eva. 
cuation  of  her  territory,  the  terms 
were  more  difficult  to  manage.     Na- 


*  **  UniqaB."— The  Oermaiu,  at  least  the  Pmasiaosyoften  esprassed  their  admiraticn 
of  *'  Friti,"  the  royal  hero  of  the  1 8th  century,  by  oalliog  him  Frederick  dcr  Evmger  ; 
t<«.  Frederick  the  unique. 
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poleon  was  williiig  to  eraenale ;  1ml 
not  groHt*  Ho  most  bo  paid*  and 
paid  froely,  for  his  grace*  x  et  bow  f 
Ezhaoatod  by  the  ust  year's  efforts, 
how  were  the  poor  Pnuslaiis  to  raise 
these  vast  eorfra  sums  P  Of  coarse,  it 
occorred  to  the  Pmssiaii  Cabinet  that 
the  only  mode  of  effectmg  this  anti« 
cipation  npon  the  national  fends  was 
by  a  loan.  And  this  loan — where 
was  it  to  be  sought  ?  Holiaod  bad  been 
notoriously  for  generations  theconntry 
in  which  loans  conld  be  nused  on 
the  easiest  term^  partly  in  conse- 
quence of  tlie  low  rate  to  which  the 
mifits  of  commerce  had  there  snnii. 
To  Amsterdam,  therefore,  was  sent 
Niebnhr.  But  the  Dutch  saw  the 
casein  tiiis  light: — Napoleon  would 
execute  the  treaty  of  eracnation,  this 
they  doubted  not,  on  receinng  the 
last  instalments  of  the  reqtuntion* 
Posnbly,  also,  he  might  thensuilbr 
Prussia  to  eijoy  a  year  or  two  of  un- 
molested repose.  But  such  were  the 
yiews  now  opened  upon  Europe  of  his 
general  policy,  that  no  man  who  had 
his  discernment  sharpened  by  personal 
risk,  but  calculated  on  the  final  ab- 
sorption of  Prussia  into  the  German 
dependencies  of  France.  Then,  under 
that  contingency,  who  was  to  meet 
the  obligations  of  the  loan  ?  The  old 
fable  was  recalled  when  some  feeble 
animal  looks  into  the  lion*B  mouth  in 
order  to  extract  abone  from  his  throat ; 
and,  upon  humbly  representing  some 
title  to  a  medical  fee  for  this  senrice, 
is  answered  by  the  lion-—*'  Fee  I  you 
wretch  ;  is  It  no  fee,  then,  to  hsTO 
extracted  year  own  bead  in  safety 
from  my  jaws  ?*  Upon  which  royid 
model,  it  wasconcei?ed — that  if,  upon 
Prussia  becoming  a  regular  debtor 
to  the  French  Exchequer  for  the  an- 
nual produce  of  her  taxes,  these  Dutch 
loan>  proprietors  were  dutifully  to 
lay  before  Napoleon  their  own  pre- 
vious lien  upon  those  revenues,  the 
lion  might  reply — «*  How !  is  it  pos- 
sible that  you  are  the  persons  to  accuse 
yourselves  of  having  aided  with  money 
those  who  were  then  ranged  in  hos- 
tility to  me  ?  Not  content  with  treason, 
do  you  yourselves  proclaim  it  ?"  And 
then,  besides  the  confiscation  of  the 
loan,  he  might  inflict  a  heavy  fine 
upon  the  polittcal  delinquency. 

Upon  these  views  it  may  readily  be 
conceived  that  Niebnhr*s  mission  was 
a  failure.  Napoleon  came  to  under- 
staud  where  lay  the  hitch  ;  and,  not 


NiOfuhr.  [May, 

wishing  to  be  hiflsself  the  UadeMiee 
in  the  way  of  lila  own  rupnoify,  he 
privately  urged  \Am  brotiier  Loids,  tfie 
Dutch  Idng,  to  do  wbait  be  oonM  to- 
wards remoTing  the  Dnich  ten. 
Thus  aroae  B  new  aspeet  ef  Um  nego- 
tiation, which  nolortuy  bningfal  Witt  k 
a  heap  of  proposals  for  olumigpes  of  all 
sorts  in  the  PrustUa  modes  of  levyiag 
taxes.  This  new  stage  of  tho  nego- 
tiation was  of  a  nature  to  proioeg 
itself  through  many  months.  And 
thns  we  are  not  surprised  to  fnd  Nie* 
bnhr  still  working  at  this  impneli- 
caUe  Job  in  the  year  l809_tlMl  is, 
two*and*a-half  years  after  its  com** 
meneement.  And  in  tins  affair  It  was, 
we  presume,  that  Niebnhr  learned  that 
sort  of  nequaitttanee  wineh  bo  had 
with  pditieal  economy.  Imporfeet 
and  erroneous  ins  knowledge  most 
have  been  in  those  days ;  and  the  more 
so  from  his  own  predieposkioa  to 
vague  or  even  mysterious  hypotheses 
in  this  dass  of  specnIatioBs,  as  well 
as  from  the  accident  that  tho  two 
Mirabeans,  fiither  and  son,  wore,  per- 
haps. Ins  eliief  illnminators ;  mon  fit- 
ted to  stir  en^uury,  hot  not  at  dU  to 
work  out  any  satisfactory  or  safe  cob* 
elusions ;  for  prlaciples,  in  b  proper 
sense,  tliey  had  none. 

Having  thus  exptained  NielrahKs 
position,  in  respect  to  poblio  aflhin, 
during  the  years  from  1806  forwards, 
it  will  be  easy  for  the  reader  to  follow 
the  extracts  which  we  shaU  give  du- 
ring that  period  from  his  correspood* 
ence. 


**  Since  my  last  page  I  have  been 
sick,  without  intermission;  and  yet 
could  not  resolve,  in  this  laod  of  Dutch- 
men, to  send  for  a  physician.  My 
constitution,  and  above  all  my  tem- 
perament, are  too  little  Dutch  to  make 
it  probable  that  a  physician,  drawing 
his  experience  from  this  conntrv, 
could  deal  rationally  with  me.  fa 
reality,  as  we  see  that  civil  ordinances 
do  and  must  varv  whh  different  na- 
tions, why  should  not  medical  rules 
fluctuate  with  the  races  of  men?  For 
example,  here  at  Amsterdam  the  me* 
dical  practitioners  do  right  in  adapting 
themselves  to  callous  bodies^  Ml- 
blooded  habit^  and  indigestiouj  with, 
little  or  no  reference  to  intellect  or 
passion.  Generally  speakiBg,  f  do 
not  love  physicians.  Next  to  tho 
nobility,  and  once  1  should  have  nM, 
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the  clMgyf  bnt  now  I  say  tiie  politleal 
eeoMoiitiy  the j  are  the  bmmI  arvogaat 
of  all  elaaMs.  Of  conrae^  this  dbtUM 
fbr  Uie  dass  doea  not  extend  itself  to 
the  iodifldnals. 

«'  Conseqowidy  I  hsveheen  looking 
out  for  another  node  of  ean^^  which 
liea  fai  my  telaet  raading.  What  I 
iruited  was  a  book  wUeh  alieiild  send 
atorrent  itfaotnunioB  through  flsylBift- 


gination  and  my  pasiions  I  a 
book  I  tend  ia  If  hpaheM's  Snai  ma- 
h  Deip^Htme,  Do  yo«  veeoUeet  onr 
raatfog  it  thirteen  yean  ago?  Istill 
veooiieet  your  pendi  notes  io  tlie  nar« 
gin,  and  the  powerM  iflsprenioa 
whkh  I  reodred  fron  the  hook  in 
Ikoee  days.  This  doqoent  work  will 
smtain  a  eoder  ezaninalion.  Mira- 
b6an»  it  is  easy  to  aee,  was  perfectly 
dear  of  that  nadneast  which  has  since 
spread  epideniealiy,  of  seAiog  to  iiz 
or  rivet  ddl  freedon  in  a  hnd  by 
mere  conadtatioiid  Ibms.  He  was 
ianoeenty  al8o»as  regards  thedreadfnl 
idea  of  nnirend  representation— «n 
idea  wUeh  has  been  tiie  parent  of  in- 
finite mischief ;  and  which  has  arisen 
amongst  tlie  pretendednetaphysicians 
or  other  shallow  thinkers.  For  a 
diaUow  thinker  was  Neekar ;  and 
which  was  worse^  a  Geman  shallow 
thinker — that  is,  weating  an  appear- 
ance  of  practical  solidity. 

<<  What  an  iainitable  expression  is 
that  of  Mirabeao^*  X'aanMi^  que 
dSehire  ie  fsroce  hepard  adnare^Uil 
hi  beauti  de  §a  peau  ou  ia  wviite  de 
8£$  ruseaf*  Now*  substitute  for 
'  r animal*  tlie  eqoivdent  wordy  *  rAUe* 
mand^  and  tiie  deep  tmth  of  the 
thought  ▼anishes.  For  the  bmte  fol- 
lows the  determination  of  natural  feel- 
ing ;  his  terror  of  the  beautiful  leo- 
pardf  who  is  to  rend  htm  piecemeal, 
•xtingnishes  his  admiration ;  bnt  our 
oonntryman  is  tme  to  no  feelings— not 
even  to  the  feeling  of  pdn  and  enjoy- 
ment. And  precisely  for  that  reason 
is  it  past  my  didnation^what  is  to 
become  of  ns  Germans— the  apes  of 
apes  I  O  Heaven!  I  snpplicate  thy 
gradons  power  to  grant  us  some  new 
rerehition:  from  without  must  come 
our  sdvation.  Our  own  efforts  are 
eondoed  to  yearnings  and  aspirations. 
•*  Mirabean*  yon  will  say»  was  a 
great  siimer:  in  was  so:  he  was  un- 
der a  demoniac  posseadoa;   hot  he 


had  a  peculiar  grandeur  of  nature  % 
and  over  such  a  sinner  there  is  more 
joy  in  hearen*  than  orer  a  hundred 
.righteons  men.  He,  like  Camot,  was 
too  &r  above  his  nadon.  Together, 
tiiey  were  the  two  great  men  of  the 
Revolution.'  Mrabeau«  when  defend- 
ing his  violence  of  manner,  says — '  Si 
faiditln  veriie,pourguoi  ma  vihimencc 
en  texprimani,  dnmnuenritttte  de  son 
pti»r 

**  I  read  and  nraae  upon  all  kinds  of 
sntgects  in  every  degree  of  divergency* 
Thus,  and  in  part  tiirough  onr  drea- 
latinglibrary  in  this  place,  which  is  the 
great  resource  of  os  foreignen,  I  have 
again  fdlen  aaMngst  the  old  French 
literature.     It  happened  that  one  of 
these  French  books  was  Blasnllon'a 
PeiU  Ckktime ;  yon  know  its  grandeur 
and  elevation ;  or,  if  you  do  not,  read 
it,  and  mdLo  othen  read  it.     Weil, 
this  book  led  me  naturally  to  read  the 
same  writer's  Hutaire  de  la  Minorite 
de  Lowie  XV.:  upon  which  liook  I 
will  give  you  my  ddil>erate  judgment. 
Not  only  do  I  pronounce  it  the  most 
admirable   historical   work    in    the 
French  language,  but  I  say  firmly, 
that  it  ranks  below  no  work  of  its  class 
in  any  modern  language  whatsoever  ; 
and  I  contend  that  it  will  support  a 
comparison  with  any  of  the  ancient 
classics.     The  grace  of  the  style  is 
inexpressible ;  the  proportions  in  the 
(fistribution    of   parts    harmoniously 
arranged;  the  sentiments  truly  pro- 
found ;  and  the  prevailing  judgment 
that  of  a  great  statesman.   Statesman, 
did  I  say  ?     I  am  sure  that  nmply  the 
opinions  upon  finance,  which  the  bi- 
shop utters,  should  put  to  the  blush 
almost  every  minister  of  state  who 
plants  his  reputation  on  that  peculiar 
kuowledge.     Add  to  this  the   high 
purity  of  feeling ;  the  spirit  of  tender- 
ness towards  error  which   breathes 
here  as  througliout  his  sermons ;  the 
antique  cast  of  his  mind ;  his  entire 
sincerity  ;  his  love  of  freedom,  and  his 
own  freedom  from  the  trammels  of 
prejudice,  whether  prejudice  of  rank 
or  of  doetrine,  strong  as  was  his  reli- 
gious faith — combine  all  these  argu* 
ments  of  praise,  and  yon  will  have  a 
picture   still  far   behind  the   truth. 
Take  this  golden  book  into  your  hand  ; 
beg  Dora  also  to  read  it ;  and,  when 
pladng  it  on  your  shelves,  range  it 


*  Strange  that  Nlcbnhr  thoold  leave  out  the  eondttional  clause — if  he  i^pente. 
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not  with  tbe  works  of  his  compatriots^ 
but  aloDgside  of  Thucydides  and  Sal- 
lust.  If  you  haTO  it  not  already,  lose 
no  time  in  procuring  it.  The  disco- 
very of  such. A  very  pearl  has  giyen 
me  a  festal  day;  and  1  wish  to  share 
it  with  my  dearest  friends/* 

«  July  1809. 

"  The  English  cannonading  at  Cux* 
haven  was  magnificent.  I  heard  it 
from  an  inland  station  whilst  making' 
a  pedestrian  excursion  to  explore  some 
ruins.  Read  the  Austrian  account  of 
Aspem  in  the  PoUtieal  JoumaL  I 
fancy  it  is  SchlegeFs.  Schlegel's 
E»8ay  upon  India  has  given  me  a  great 
respect  for*  him." 

This  account  we  well  remember:  it 
was  by  no  means  good ;  it  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  distinguishing  the  battle  from 
that  confusion  which  hangs  like  the 
smoke  of  the  musketry  over  all  modem 
battle-fields ;  it  did  not  clear  up  the 
plan  of  Austrian  coundls*  which  in 
tact  were  too  obscure  to  themselves^ 
because  always  desponding  and  always 
contingent  on  events.  But — which 
was  worst  of  all — in  the  close  it  took  a 
ctation  of  moral  authority  for  Austria^ 
which  she  less  than  any  great  newer 
in  Europe  had  merited.  The  battle* 
said  the  writer,  was  mighty  and  efiec- 
tive  for  this  end  and  for  that;  and 
finally,  $i  diu  plaeeat,  *'  for  the  cor- 
rection of  public  opinion.**  A  pretty 
rebuke  for  Europe  to  receive  from 
Austria.  If  there  was  a  base,  degrad- 
ing, and  too  often  ruinous  prestige 
connected  with  French  armies  and 
French  tactics  in  those  unhappy  days, 
from  whom  but  Austria  had  it  chiefly 
arisen  ?  And  now,  scarcely  was  the 
ink  drv  of  the  loAy  manifesto,  (here 
praised  by  Niebuhr,)  when,  behold! 
the  day  of  Wagram  arrives ;  the  Aus- 
trian heroes  are  forgotten;  and  the 
vile  cabinet  of  Vienna,  (as  then  it  was,) 
in  the  verv  panic  ^of  defeat,  actually 
on  the  field  of  battle,  sells  a  daughter 
of  the  Austrian  house*  as  the  ransom 
for  her  poltronery,  [and  partly,  no 
doubt,  as  a  fine  for  their  very  swag- 
gering report  of  Aspern. 

The  period  of  Niebuhr's  life  having 
most  general  interest  is,  perhaps,  that 
from  1810  to  the  spring  of  1813.  For 
himself  and  for  the  world,  it  was  a 
time  of  sorrow,  of  agitation,  and  finally 


Niebuhr*  [Hay» 

of  great  revolution.  His  letters  at  this 
time  keep  up  a  simultaiieoiia  glance 
at  public  affairs  and  literature. 

«'  Berlin,  1st  O«tol>er  1810. 

«<  Zelter  reports  of  Goethe,  that  he 
is  working  at  nis  biography,  and  then 
at  the  continnatlon  of  W.  Meister. 
Zelter  has  ruminated  on  his  queries 
in  music ;  and  assures  me  that  from 
him,  Goethe  I  mean,  who  has  not  so 
much  as  learned  the  elementa  i^mnsie, 
a  theory  of  music  may  be  expected^ 
thoroughly  new,  profound,  and  to  hua 
satisfactory.  Is  not  tlus  an  astonish* 
ing  triumph  of  genius  ? 

*'  I  believe  you  are  right,  that  it  is 
better  not  to  read  books  in  which  one 
makes  the  acquaintance  of  the  deviL 
I  have  latel  V  been  reading  eriminai 
trials,  and  I  have  become  aware  that 
both  fudges  and  witnesses  for  the  pro* 
seeution  had  gradually  come  to  see  in 
the  worst  offenders,  if  they  happened  to 
be  bold  or  clever,  oljeets  of  interest* 
The  danger  lies  in  the  dose  confines  of 
vices  and  virtues,  and  in  the  Uending 
of  both ;  so  that  rarely  is  any  man 
so  utterly  reprobate  but  that,  as  you 
grow  familiar  with  him,  good  features 
come  forward  in  his  ^araeter,  and 
yjou  have  more  toleration  for  him  than 
you  ought.'* 

^  Berlin,  24ih  Kot.  1810. 

*'  1  have  collected  a  great  body  of 
data  in  support  of  a  theory  whieh  I 
have  long  cherished,  that  western 
Europe  had  a  peculiar  and  aboriginal 
civilization,  and  a  separate  system  of 
science,  before  it  was  acted  upon  by 
the  East.**  [N.  held  also  that  a  great 
migration  eastwards,  firom  the  west, 
had  long  preceded  the  migrations 
westwards  from  the  east.] 

"  Savigny  is  my  special  favourite 
and  he  seems  to  have  a  high  value  for 
me.  O  ur  studies  cross  and  interweave^ 
so  that  we  have  large  funds  of  convex 
sation  and  intellectual  commerce.  At 
first  I  was  ashamed  to  see  such  a  man 
at  my  lectures  (on  Roman  history)  in 
the  character  of  a  student ;  but  his 
extraordinary  interest  in  the  lectures 
is  the  most  flattering  attestation  of 
their  value  which  I  could  recdve^ 
since*  beyond  all  question*  Savigny  is 
the  best  qualified  judge  among  ali  mj 
contemporaries.** 


See  Wordsworth's  sonnet — "  Auitria  a  daughter  of  her  house  hoth  sold,"  Ac. 
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•      <'BerUn,MhFeb.lglI. 

**  I  haTe  been  made  a  doetor^  {n  eom- 
panj  with  several  others.  I,  therefore^ 
am  the  first  doctor  which  the  univer- 
sity of  Berlin  has  created.  Do  not 
laugh  at  my  baviog  desired  a  learned 
title;  nor  at  my  having  accepted  it 
with  pleasure' when  it  was  offered* 
Such  a  title^  Uke  any  other,  may  be 
degraded  by  abuse,  but  stiU  the  origi- 
nal idea  is  beautiful— that  of  creating 
a  privileged  station,  which  should  dis- 
tinguish the  real  citizen  in  the  com* 
monwealth  of  letters  from  the  ama- 
teur, and  thus  rusing  an  order  of 
academic  nobility.  It  is  an  idea  akin 
to  that  which  Klopstock  has  developed 
In  so  masterly  a  way  throughout  his 
**  Republic  of  the  Learned.*'  Did  yon 
ever  read  that  cAe^rf'ofiirrtf  ?" 

*' Berlin,  Ifith  Feb.  1811. 

**  I  read  an  essay  lately  upon  the 
history  of  the  Scythians  and  the  Sar- 
maUans :  it  met  with  some  success. 

**  Have  you  ever  heard  of  six  old 
tragedies  belonging  to  Shakspeare's 
age,  not  in  the  series  of  his  pieces, 
but  adjudged  to  him  by  some  critics, 
and  which,  by  all  accounts,  are  not 
unworthy  of  mm  ?  These  has  Tieck 
translated  ;  and  the  MS.  of  two  he 
has  sent  to  Reimer.  I  am  delighted 
to  hear  this.  Recently  I  tried  to  read 
Ben  Jonson ;  but  he  is  scarcely  to  be 
endured.  Yet  he  conceits  himself  to 
be  great  in  comparison  of  Shakspeare, 
and  turns  up  his  nose  at  the  old-fa- 
shioned taste  which  can  find  pleasure 
in  the  juvenile  performances  of  Shak- 
speare. TtnqftsU  forsooth  1  he  could 
give  the  world  a  Tempest,  and  com- 
pel applause,  were  he  to  stoop  so  far. 
On  theother  hand,  there  are,  amongst 
his  writings,  prosaic  reflections  full 
of  truth." 

[The  late  Mr  Gifford  had  not,  at 
this  date,  pubUshed  his  Ben  Jonson ; 
but  the  injustice  to  Jonson,  as  con- 
cerns Shakspeare,  had  been  often  ex- 
posed: in  fact  every  sentence  in  the 
above  passage  contains  an  error.] 
'  Mnttertngsi  prelusive  to  the  great 
storm,  now  begin  to  be  heard.  A 
letter  from  Hamburg,  in  Sept.  1811, 
whispers  that  even  a  whisper  is  more 
than  he  dares  to  hazard  on  politics. 
In  the  next  from  Berlin,  5th  Oct. 
1811,  it  is  said^>''  The  grand  ques- 
tion, the  maintenance  of  peace  be* 


tween  Russia  and  France,  is  still  un- 
determined.  Some  maintain  that  Aus- 
tria is  negotiating  very  actively,  and 
that  the  winter  will  pass  off  peacefully. 
But  others  ■*'  and  then  comes  a 
mysterious  sentence,  too  Delphic  to 
explain. 

'^Berlin,  1st  Nov.  1811. 

''  Have  you  heard  that  it  has  been 
intimated  to  Madame  de  Stael  she 
mustd'ismissSchlegel?  A  violent  anger 
prevails  against  Schlegel  at  the  court 
of  France*  as  the  man  who  has  inocu- 
lated the  lady  with  her  admiration  of 
German  literature.  From  this  feeling 
is  dated  the  fury  against  our  literature 
which  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  new  re- 
gulations in  the  book  trade  tbronghr 
out  the  new  .department  of  the  French 
empire.  The  German  literature  is 
regarded  as  hostile  to  the  French— as 
an  intellectual  potentate  haughtily  re- 
fusing that  homage  which  is  due  tp 
the  victorious  party.  The  French 
translations  of  Scblegel's  Dramatic 
Lectures  is  prohibited ;  and  in  that 
many  people  find  a  just  punishment 
for  Schlegel,  who  once  expressed  this 
sentiment — *  that  in  poetrv  he  would 
certainly  not  use  the  French  language, 
but  in  prose  precisely,  that  language, 
hostile  or  native,  which  happened  to 
be  most  generally  used.*** 

«  28th  Dec.  1811. 

*'  It  is  late,  and  I  must  conclude. 
The  year  is  travelling  to  its  close; 
most  unexpectedly,  without  disturb- 
ance. Prospects  of  calamity  fluctuate 
indeed — ^but  how  near  they  always 
seem!  Strange  it  is,  that,  as  the  time 
comes  round  which  should  accomplish 
them,  always  they  retire,  and  take  up 
their  station  at  the  same  distance."  . 

The  next  letter  strikes  a  more  so- 
lemn and  gong4ike  note* 

f*  Berlin,  14tli  Jan.  1812. 

"  Our  external  relations,  so  far  as 
^e  know,  are  quite  unsettled  r  Mean- 
time, what  does  this  mean  ?  The  ac- 
cumulation of  troops  is  endless,  and 
increases  in  the  very  midst  of  ns  upon 
Uie  Oder  and  the  Weichsel.  We  are 
resolved  to  hope  for  the  best,  and  we 
live  quietly — but  as  they  live  who  are 
dwellers  round  the  foot  of  Vesuvius.'^ 


S!6  mdmkr. 

"B«rtki,  21st  Aptfl  1812.       crowii.priii««.* 


'*  The  dread  dettiny  impending  over 
QSy  is  lubered  in  by  a  deep  tilenee  thai 
18  nadeniaUy  very  appropriate.  Mcure 
from  Dry  own  reflectionsj  and  laying 
this  and  that  together*  than  from  any 
positive  testimony  that  I  can  aUeg% 
the  upshot  is—that  the  mmours*  one 
and  all*  of  the  peace  cpntinning*  merit 
n6  sort  of  attention.  The  armies  are 
Mthering  fton  all  the  winds.  Since 
die  enuadesy  and  the  nerieds  in  whieh 
natteoe  moved  eolleetiTelyy  there  has 
bees  no  sneh  moslering  of  enormoos 
■sasses.  What  may  a  little  retard  the 
opening  of  the  eampadgn  is  tl^  rear 
^  winter.  In  East  Pmssiay  all  Is  yet 
akating  weather;  and*  when  this 
Ineaks  np,  the  roaid  hinders  all  rapid 
aoipsments  for  a  week  or  two.** 

In  the  following  letter*  which  1>e- 
longs  to  the  autumn  of  1814*  Niebuhr 
shows  the  blindness  of  human  fore- 
sight ;  that  joint  life*  which  be  fancied 
so  permanently  anchored  in  Berlin 
for  his  wife  and  for  himself*  was  al« 
ready  drawing  rapidly  towards  its- 
termination.  In  other  respects 
Niebuhr*8  letters  are  Teined  with  in^ 
teresting  allusions  about  this  time  to 
(he  great  march  of  oTonts. 

''BerliB,  1st  Korenber  1814. 

''Here  we  are  again*  in  a  place 
which  apparently  wiU  be  our  haven 
of  rest  through  the  remainder  of  oar 
livee.  That  jonmey  is  the  happiest* 
supposing  it  to  lie  upon  a  road  of 
little  interest*  and  familiar  even  to 
-weariness,  concerning  which  there  is 
nothing  to  relate;  unless  one  sits 
down  to  invent,  lil^e  children  who  are 
set  to  keep  a  journal.  We  were  four 
^ays  on  our  road  from  Hamburg  to 
Berlin.  And  the  best  thing  I  have 
to  report  is^  that  Amelia**  Lhiswife] 
**  has  suffered  no  material  shock  in  her 
health.  The  cough  is  certainly  a  little 
worse;  but  that*  it  is  to  be  hoped* 
will  soon  relax  .again. 

^*  We  arrived  about  midnight,  and 
the  first  thing  I  did  in  the  morning 
aAer>  was  to  call  on  Aneillon  for  the 
purpose  of  learning  the  plan  with  re- 
spect to  the  lessons  I  am  to  give  the 


[He  had  recently 
been  requested  bv  the  govenment  of 
Prussia  to  take  ciiarge  of  oBo  depart- 
ment in  the  prinee'e  rdrarion-] 
''  Two  hqmiaarwesk,  I  firand*  vaaail 
the  time  disposable  for  me;  the  rest 
bebg  oecnpied  with  okathemaliab 
militery  knowledge*  kA.  My  sun^ 
mons  IS  to  teach  Fmanoe;  I  havi!, 
however,  reserved  the  privilege  of 
muting  with  this  other  bnaehea  of 
knowledge. 

.  ''Berlin  has  quite  &  different  aspea 
by  comparison  with  the  last  winter. 
In  all  our  places  and  pnblie  streeti^ 
the  men  form  now  by  Ux  the  nu^ 
section;  every  comer  is  awarmiog 
with  nuiitary:  and  the  multknde  ef 
stars  and  decorations  presents  a  most 
peculiar  spectacle.  All  who  weie 
partners  m  the  labours  of  the  war 
wear  a  medal ;  and  many  a  man  now 
walks  about  deeorated  with  this  war- 
riar*s  medal*  whoee  ooatshows  that  he 
has  returned  to  the  painful  diitiae  of  a 
day-l^)eBrer. 

"  That  in  oar  xelationft  with  France 
the  nnhsfpy  conseqneaoes  of  our  ne- 
glected opportonities  during  the  last 
April;*  [when  the  AlUesjfSra^  entcied 
Paris*]  "  are  now  showing  theoselves* 
appears  no  tonger  doubtfuL  In 
Fraaee  everr  tUng  breathce  war; 
and*  tfaia  benig  so,  I  do  not  under- 
stand how  it  is  that  every  man  with- 
out exception*  holding  t&t  war  is  in- 
evitable* does  not  see  that  it  may 
break  out  at  any  minute.  The  fad 
is*  people  conceit  that  France  ia  dis- 
armed; and  ia  that  they  axe  hr 
wrong.** 

'"Beriin,  Sd  Deeember  1814. 

"  This  morning*  on  irst  awakening, 
it  oeenrred  to  me,  what  kind  of  a  fts- 
tival  this  day  maUy  was  under  Na- 

goleon*s  government/'  [He  alfaules 
ere*  we  presume,  to  ^  the  sun  ofAus- 
l!fr/iar'*J.whieh  battle  was  fought  on 
Dee.  2*  1805.}  '•Will  he  ceiebrato 
it*  I  wonder*  in  his  island  of  Efta? 
and*  if  he  does*  are  we  to  thnik  him  a 
ndg^ty  spirit  superior  to  his  fartnae* 
or  a  mighty  ass?  Do  yon  know 
what  they  say  at  Vienna?  Why*  in 
case  of  war  breaking  ont»*  the  ti& 


•  "  War  breaking  oiH."--The  reader  must  nadentond  that  Klebakr  had  no  sotpleioa 
«f  the  conspiney  really  brewing  to  reatore  Napoleon ;  he  means  a  war  on  the  part  of 
the  Bourbons  aguust  GarmaDy,  in  order  to  win  the  hearts  of  the  alienated  IVench 
army. 
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0001,  ihattb/Jupilerl  th^  (the  Aiuh 
trianft)  will  fetck  the  little  man  out  of 
bu  little  ialandt  and  will  work  hU 
faraina  on  German  aoeount*  Oh 
crikey  I  he  ia  to  win  akattle  of  Aiiater- 
lits^  Yiemuu  Do  ^rou  hear  thatt 
JUT  dear  ?  Now  aurdj  men  will  re- 
<soUeet»  before  doing  aneh  a  thing  aa 
t\tt»9  how  ill  it  turned  oat  for  the 
FMUstinea  when  they  liberated  Sam- 
aon  from  hia  jail  in  order  to  make 
aport  before  thenu  And  thej  will 
l^ardly  ehooie  to  imitate  the  goda  of 
Oljrmjm  who  fetdied  an  Briarena 
firom  Tartaroa  thathe  might  atandom 
their  tide  againat  the  gianta* 

''  War,  meantime,  a^fireah  war, 
looka  gloomj  for  na  ;  «id  I  hope  the 
eiq»  will  paaa  from  o&  What  we  need 
ia  repoie  and  reatoration*  However, 
it  ia  certain  that  France  baa  made 
far  greater  preparationa  than  people 
imagine*** 

In  thia  letter  be  deacribea  bia  first 
leaaona  to  the  nrinoo>rojal  of  Pruaua* 
(die  present  kung.)  But  on  that  sub- 
ject he  apeaka  more  folly  in  hia  next, 


^BerUn,  17th  December  1814. 
**  SoTsral  timea  I  have  intended  to 
t»i  down  and  describe  to  jou  the  plea> 
aore  I  derive  from  my  lessons  to  the 
prince.  I  ngo&ce  when  my  day  of  at- 
tendance eomea  ronnd.  He  ia  atten- 
tive^ laqDisitiv^  foil  of  interest — and 
jJl  the  pxincely  gifu  with  whieb  na- 
ture has  ao  richly  adorned  him  nnfold 
Cbemselvea  on  these  occasions.  A 
xnore  Cucinating  or  ingenooos  ^oung 
amnls  nature  ha?e  I  not  met  with  in 
mj  experience.  One  of  his  golden 
^uj'dreams  is,  to  be  lord  of  Greece^ 
there  to  wander  amongst  rains,  to 
snuse,  and  to  d|g.  I  am  as  much  a 
child  as  he  is,  and  these  reveries  of 
Ilia  bring  back  niy  own.  '  When  we 
Are  once  seated  in  our  places  at 
Athens?*  sud  I  to  him«  'you  wUl 
make  me  your  Prdessor  of  Greek 
History,  Conservator  of  the  MonuF- 
anentsy  and  Superintendent  of  the 
anbterraneoua  researches.*  *  No,  not 
Conservator/  he  replied*  'that  shall 
not  be  your  title;  aa  to  digging  and 


subtemaeona  researches,  I  will  be  of 
the  party  myself;  but  I  will  have  yon 
with  me,  and  you  shall  be  an  asso- 
ciate digger.  Tkat  shall  be  your 
office/"  ^ 

The  great  year,  the  year  that  will 
resound  in  history  for  ever  and  ever, 
bad  now  begun*  In  Febmary  came 
the  earthquake  intelligenee^  racing 
along  every  post-road  in  Europe,  that 
the  captive  of  Elba  had  broken  pri- 
aon  ;  the.  tiger  was  abroad  agam. 
What  trepidation,  what  mounting  of 
horses,  what  rattling  of  arms,  what 
gatherings  of  crowds  in  great  cities^ 
went  on  throughout  the  Christian 
world  after  that  news  waa  dispersed! 
If  in  any  planet  the  telescope  has  been 
80  much  farther  improved  than 
amongst  us,  as  that  we  and  our  mo- 
tions have  become  objects  of  distinct 
vision,  what  pernlezltr  must  that  pe- 
riod of  the  hundred  days  have  occa- 
uoned  to  speculators!  To  Niebuhr 
the  year  proved  one  of  twofold  ex- 
citement; he  shared  profoundly  in 
tlie  public  agitation,  whilst  in  bis  own 
house  a  revolution  was  going  on  con- 
currently with  the  political  revolution 
which  broke  up  his  present  scheme  of 
happmessfor  ever.  In  a  letter  written 
not  many  days  after  the  evasion  of 
Napoleon  became  known  at  Berlin, 
he  refers  to  that  event  with  a  remark- 
able addition  learned  from  his  royal 
piipil. 

''BerUn^  March  1815. 
**  The  sudden  apparition  of  Napo- 
leon en  the  scene  haa  in  this  place 
produced  a  pteasorable  impression: 
that  may  snrpriae  yon;  bnt  you  will 
be  able  to  woriL  your  way  mto  the 
heart  of  that  myatery,*  [aber  du  wird 
dieh  hinem  denken  Aoiuim.]  This 
fact  learn  from  s>e;  the  King  of 
Saxony  and  Maria  Louise  were  aware 
of  Napoleon'a  departure  from  Elba 
two  daya  before  the  Sovereigns.** 

«  Berlin,  Iflt  April  1815. 
[In  this  letter  after  some  account 
of  his, wife's  sbking  health,  for  which 
no  better  relief  was  sought  than  in  the 

auackeriea  of  magnetism,  he  proceeds 
iius  aa  to  politics.] 


*  From  previous  letters  of  Niebuhr,  it  U  rvry  evident  that  the  myfterj  ww  this ;  In 
the  tcrritoriel  erraBgeiMDU'  decreed  by  the  coogrefls  at  Vieqiie,  PruMia  found  hemlf 
deeply  wronaed ;  even  her  ft ontier  wis  not  aecnred  against  Fnuice.  Henee,  nmtnnJljr, 
the  prospect  of  a  new  war  wss  for  Pniwia  tbe  opening  to  a  new  sad  happier  arrangek 
tnent  for  ber  interests. 
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**  Had  ve  supposed  it  possible  that 
Bonaparte  would  meet  with  do  resls- 
tance^  most  unquestionably  no  man 
amongst  us  would  have  rejoiced  on 
hearing  of  his  return*     All  who  were 

Sot  disaffected  to  Prussian  !nterests» 
oped  that  the  moment  would  be  used 
for  the  delirerance  of  East  Friesland ; 
the  loss  of  which  (and  in  my  eyes  es- 
pecially) is  painfully  alarming.*'  [This 
by  the  way  justifies  our  explanadon 
of  the  prerious  letter.]  *'  But  now 
this  hope  appears  to  be  unfounded; 
and  thus  we  have  an  absolute  mis* 
fortune^  with  no  end  before  us.  In 
a  few  weeks  we  shall  see  hostilities 
proceeding  ey&ry  where  in  full  cur- 
rent. According  to  all  probability 
the  plan  will  be — again  to  press  for- 
ward upon  Paris.  Meantime^  happen 
what  may,  the  worst  thing  of  all 
would  be^to  lose  heart  and  spirit. 
It  is  indeed  a  sad  thing  to  lose  the 
miyor  part  of  our  young  men^  and  to 
see  the  rest  perhaps  gradually  demo- 
ralizing and  decivilizmg.  In  such  a 
case  a  great  decay  of  science  seems 
inevitable ;  and  a  general  change  of 
a  nation  into  semi-disciplined  hangers- 
on  of  a  military  life^  is  any  thing  but 
favourable  to  the  prospects  of  civil 
liberty.  However^  it  is  our  necessity 
to  take  the  times  as  we  find  them; 
and  for  results  to  obtain  the  best 
which  the  extraordinary  nature  of 
such  times  will  allow.*'  .    . 

*'  Berlin^  lith  April  iBld. 

'*  Upon  Amelia*B  condition  I  have 
kept  a  journal  for  ^ou  since  my  last 
letter.  Her  cough  is  again  worse :  of 
that  there  can  be  no  question.  Often 
she  is  cheerful-^s  was  ever  the  ten- 
dency of  her  gentle  nature ;  and  she 
would  still  be  so,  more  and  oftener, 
were  it  that  the  universal  agitation 
jcould  favour  a  mood  of  tranquillity. 

*'  Undoubtedly  there  is  a  great  dif- 
ference between  the  c^haracter  of  this 
agitation  and  the  temper  of  hppefulqess 
over  Berlin  now  and  as  it  existed  two 
years  ago.  For  myself  I  have  an  unde- 
fined oppression  of  spirit — a  misgivings 
a  brooding  anxiety.  Two  years  ago  we 
all  acted  under  popular  forms :  and  the 
glory  of  that  festal  era  left  an  Inez-  * 
tinguishable  remembrance  behind  it. 
We  were  then>  properly  speaking, 
'  without  a  government.  But  the  pur- 
poses of  our  leaders  were  the  purposes 
of  every  creature  amongst  us.  One 
soul  possessed  us  all ;  and  thus>  when 


the  people  was  suifered*  to  aet  for  it- 
self,  these  purposes  were  attained  for 
mora  perfectly  than  eyer  conld  have 
been  effected  hj  any  conimoii  offieial 
machinery  receiving  its  impulse  not 
from  within  but  from  ofilcial  superiors  % 
no  matter  though  the  machinery  wtm 
conducted  with  the  very  utmost  ecm- 
ceivable  ability* 

**  When  Bonaparte  had  no^ng  but 
a  ruined  army,  ruined  again  and  agda 
9B  fast  as  it  was  recruited,  ve  might 
effect  much  by  timid  blows.  But  now 
thera  is  another  kind  of  war  before  us. 
Bonaparte  manifests  a  dreadful  ablfity. 
Eufflaudis  passionately  against  him  • 
and  why  ?  Because  millions  in  Ire» 
land  were  ready  to  throw  themselves 
into  his  arms.  Think  not  that  I  ap- 
prehend any  determinate  disaster,  or 
at  least  any  final  disaster  in  the  issue. 
But  this  is  certain — ^we  have  to  foce 
an  army  of  men  from  highest  to 
lowest  in  a  state  of  absolute  despe- 
ration, because  fighting  for  %  angle 
stake." 

The  passage  about  Englandireliave 
given  as  it  stands :  but  tlii^  and  other 
passages  in  Niebuhr*s  correspondence^ 
together  with  some  about  Scotland, 
(especially  one  upon  the  oeeasion  of 
jury  trial  being  extended  in  thdr  coun- 
try,) manifest  an  inconodvMe  ddu* 
aion  amongst  continental  minds  as  to 
British  affidrs.  Niebuhr  actually  s«ro* 
poses  Scotland  to  havebeenpraedeally 
in  a  state  of  slavery ;  or  at  least  in  some 
state  essentially  different  from  that  of 
England,  before  the  change  took  place 
as  to  juries :  whereas  we  presume  the 
difference  in  that  respect  to  have  ari- 
sen merely  from  the  far  greater  inters 
communion  between  the  nranidpal 
law  of  Scotland  and  the  Roman,  or 
civil  law. 

In  1815  the  world  was  changed  for 
Niebuhr  as  an  individual,  not  less  than 
as  a  citizen  of  Prussia.  Waterloo 
was  fought — ^a  few  weeks  before  his 
venerable  father  died,  full  of  yean 
and  honours;  unbreken  in  his  foith 
that  the  empire  of  public  right  would 
rise  again  from  the  dust  in  power  and 
grandeur*  Again  he  heard,  of  the 
great  gathering  amongst  the  naUonst 
and  heard  the  vanishing  steps  of  ar- 
my after  army  as  they  drew  off  to  &e 
west ;  the  final  day,  when  the  eztermr- 
nating  sword  was  drawn,  he  did  not  live 
te  witness.  In  bis  latter  days  he  was 
perfectly  blind ;  and  he  retired  into 
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has  oriental  remembranoeB  for  the  vi- 
gions  of  bu  sniuiy  joath.  It  is  a  re- 
markable fact,  that»  within  a  few  days 
of  bis  deatb>  be  saw  before  bim  the 
friexes  of  Persepolis^  and  described 
them  to  the  bystanders  with  a  truth 
and  power  that  astonished  them  all* 
Not  long  after  Waterloo^  Niebnbr  lost 
bis  wife ;  and  bis  srief  for  many 
months  in  his  desolate  nouse  was  oyer- 
wbelmingr* 

-  In  I6I69  he  accepted  of  a  mission 
from  the  cabinet  of  Berlin  to  the  Pa- 
pal State.  Previonsly  to  setting  ont^ 
he  married  a  near  relation  of  his  late 
wife.  She  proved  not  less  amiable 
than  her  predecessor;  and  in  this  re- 
spect added  more  to  the  happiness  of 
Niebnbr*  that  she  brought  bim  chil- 
dren. From  1816  to  1823,  Niebuhr's 
residence  was  at  Rome  or  in  the  ad- 
jacent country.  His  official  labours 
were  light ;  four  years*  indeed,  passed 
away  before  he  received  his  full  in- 
structions. And  probably  the  real  ob- 
ject of  the  Prussian  Chancellor,  Von 
Hardenberg,  bad*  from  the  first*  sim* 
ply  pointed  to  the  facilitation  of  his 
lesearofaes  for  Roman  history.  His 
correspondence  is  not  very  animated 
during  this  period ;  and  after  his  re- 
turn to  Germany  in  1823*  even  less 
so. 

On  It^j  how  gladly  would  we  hare 
a  wise  man*s  opinion  J  The  public  ear 
Is  pre-occupied  and  poisoned  by  the 
«8emuiate  confessions  of  Italian  state 
prisoners*  which  confess  nothing  but 
the  barrenness  of  their  own  minds. 
**  These  hermaphrodite  creatures  to 
have  had  charge  of  any  wise  or  hope- 
ful reTolutipn  !"*»such  is  the  instant 
thought  which  rises  up.  Yet*  that 
Italy  needs  a  thorough  recasting  of  its 
whole  society*  no  man  can  doubt.  We 
have  lately  seen  private  letters  from 
Italy*  chiefly  from  Rome  or  Florence. 
These  entirely  agree  (but  unconscious- 
ly) with  Niebi^r's  picture;  ntter  de- 
pravity* irreclaimable  want  of  prin- 
ciple* they  all  say*  possess  every  rank 
and  order  of  Italians.  Germans  and 
English  agree  in  this  report.  Nie- 
tafar*  though  otherwise  a  hater  of 
evtory  ^ng  French,  surprises  us  by 
^iedaring*  that  notwithstanding  his 
own  constant  maxim*  "  Can  any  good 
tyng  come  out  of  France  ?'*  yet  that 
Napoleon's  tyranny  was  for  Home  at 
least  a  great  blessing;  and  that  the 
-worst  day  which  ever  arose  upon  Ita* 
lian  civiiization*  was  that  which  wit- 
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nessed  his  downfall.  Still*  remember- 
ing the  rashness  of  Niebuhr  in  dedd- 
iogi  we  believe  more  entirely  in  the 
Italian  evil  than  in  the  French  remedy ; 
especially  when  we  read  of  cases  such 
as  this— the  Italians  believe  that  a  cri- 
minal of  the  worst  class*  provided  he 
confess*  receive  absolution*  &c.*  is 
washed  free  of  all  earthly  taint. 
Availing  himself  of  this  superstition* 
Napoleon  ordered  the  worst  of  the 
banditti  to  be  executed  without  the 
nsual  privilege  of  a  priest  in  attend- 
ance. Now*  inveterate  as  was  the 
evU*  nature  revolts  from  such  a  terri- 
fic interference  of  police  with  the  final 
hopes  of  a  poor  deluded  human  being. 
And  generally  the  French  remedies 
were  the  brief  thoughtless  remedies  of 
granny.  *  The  king  of  Prussia*  who* 
in  1735*  prodidmed  amongst  his  ca- 
valry death  as  the  penalty  for  the 
next  case  of  sniFering  the  hat  to  be 
blown  o£P— an  accident  which  would 
never  have  occurred  but  for  his  own 
mariinei  choice  of  costume^certainly 
cured  the  irregularity.  But  by  what 
«  dreadful  violence  offered  to  the  moral 
sense! 

Rome^  Ist  September  1818. 
"  To  your  letter  of  the  summer*  dear 
Savigny*  I  wrote  an  immediate  an- 
swer ;  but  so  much  had  I  been  weak- 
ened by  the  continued  heats*  in  con- 
nexion with  an  unceasing  sirocco, 
that  1  felt  my  letter  to  be  too  gloomy, , 
and  would  not  send  it. 

•  '<  1  have  told  you  repeatedly*  that- 
all  productive  study  is  at  an  end  with 
me  in  this  place.  At  the  great  library^ 
throughout  the  winter,  I  have' been 
able  to  do  nothing  ;*  and  why?  <  Be- 
cause the  only  two  eustodes,  who  were 
at  once  obligtng  and  familiar  with  the 
arrangements*  happened  to  be  occu- 
pied with  re-arranging  some  classes 
of  books  which  had  been  transferred 
to  new  mahogany  bookcases*  fitted  up 
with  magnificent  plate  glass*  for  the 
express  regaling  of  the  Pope's  own., 
eyes.  Such  is  the  use  which,  1  st*  Nie-^ 
buhr  the  historian— 2dly*  his  holiness 
the  Pope— 3d]y*  the  sub-librarians* 
make  of  the  Vatican  tressures.  Be- 
sides* until  March  I  had  no  carriage; 
and  my  house  b  two  miles**  (whether 
German  or  Roman  miles*  1.  e/  ten  or 
two  English*  does  not  appear)  ''from 
the  library. 

•  ''  Are  yon  aware  of  a  taMa  bUmguu 
discovered  at  Oppido  in  Lncania?  Ob 
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joae  side  stands  a  part  of  the  sanetio  of 
a  TBTj  ancient  Roman  lair»  to  whieh 
all  magutrates  were  obliged  to  swear 
;on  taking  office.  This  is  in  Latin. 
The  other  side  is  Osean,  but  written 
-in  the  Latin  character.  You  mnat 
pronounce  the  two  languages  to  be 
closeljr  allied,  and  yet  hardly  to  be 
different  dialects  of  the  same  language. 
In  the  Osean  laws  ocenr  direct  Latin 
phrases,  as  adud  privcUud  for  aetu 
prioato  ;  and  again,  perum  dokcm  maU 
^hm  fat  per  doium  malam.  As  to  the 
Etruscan,  I  haTo  obtained  proofs  to 
<4emonstnidon  of  my  theory,  that  it  is 
out  and  oat  a  foreign  language,  hav- 
ing no  relation  whateyer  to  the  propw 
Italian  family  of  languages. 

"  The  wiTcs  of  Roman  peasants,  that 
class  with  which  we  have  most  ac- 
qnaiotanoe,  are  honest  creatures,  and 
'they  are  capable  of  attachment ;  mil^ 
one  must  be  earefol  to  satisfy  tfaev 
ararice,  which,  luckily,  is  notdiffieoH. 
•But  for  the  higher  classes,  the  clergy, 
the  cttiaens,&c— no,  dearest  Savigny, 
-anch  a  rabble  of  gipsy  rogues  you 
aannot  Imagine  even  by  way  of '*— -« 

In  a  letter  of  the  same  date  to  arel»> 
tiye,  he  says,  that  all  his  plans  depend 
upon  the  motions  of  the  Roman  bandit- 
ii;  and,  as  illustrating  the  dreadful  state 
of  barbarism  to  which  the  non-effi- 
-cieucy  of  the  government  had  a  mind, 
iie  adds  this  anecdote : — **  The  robbers 
Are  not  so  numerons  as  they  were,  but 
iar  more  savage.  Their  leader  is 
become  mad  oublght,  siaee  his  whole 
family  was  murdered.  He  in  tnrn 
flBurders  all  he  meets.  The  gorem- 
jnent  has  set  a  price  upon  his  head» 
And  has  promised  impunity  to  any 
jnan  who  gives  him  up  to  justice. 
Every  thing  tends  to  the  most  terrific 
form  of  dedviliaation." 

It  is  evident,  indeed,  that  Italy,  that 
Spain,  in  her  late  murderous  struggle^ 
and  perhaps  other  countries  that  could 
ibe  mentioned,  really  wouM  have  lapsed 
auto  barbarism-— were  it  not  for  their 
position  as  members  of  civilised 
Xurop^.  One  house  in  a  frail  London 
jBtreet  shoulders  up  another;  and  it 
^fi  no  answer  to  the  true  report  of  their 
.copdition— that,  after  all,  they  stand 
up  against  the  highest  gales  of  wittd. 
Hj'iiey  do  so;  but  try  them  in  an 
jj^sttlated  jBUte.  All  travellers  agNe 
that  the  Roman  population  of  the 
lower  orders  is  the  most  gloomily 
hauglity  of  any  la  Europe;  and  the 
Insolence  of  ail  Italy  to  every  other 


>  European  nation,  under  the  name 
tmmoniane  barbarians^  is  notorious. 
Yet  were  it  not  for  us,  <' the  outside 
barbarians,**  long  ago  the  edifice  of 
society  would  have  emmbfedinte  mins. 
The  state  of  literatare»  iriiether  as  to 
intdlectualTidue,  or  astopersoaaldig. 
nity  amongst  anthors,  aeeau  to  be  in 
the  most  abject  conditioii  amongst  the 
Italians.  Italy  breeds  no  more  aehe- 
lars  in  our  day  than  it  does  artists. 
All  the  feeble  gropers  amoogat  thdr 
antiquities  are  generally  in  peraonal 
fend  with  each  other.  To  such  a  na- 
oorons  excess  is  this  jealouay  carrieil 
that  even  Niebahr,  a  foreigner,  and 
in  a  station  which  seemed  to  remove 
him  from  the  sphere  of  personal  eoB- 
petitton  as  respeoled  any  objeot  what- 
ever, could  not  escape  the  most  ma&> 
-ciotts  and  public  calumnies.  He  hai 
been  fortunate  enough  to  deteet  the 
source  of  a  general  error  in  a  particu- 
lar mis<arrangemetft  of  a  palimpsest 
This  mis-arrangement  had  escaped 
the  eye  of  the  Ambrosian  librarian ; 
•and that  a  Pmsuan  or  Danish  ^  beast** 
should  see  deariy,  where  Milaneaeeyes 
had  faSledr-'ihat  was  uapanifinahle. 
Niebuhr  found  it  necessary  to  defend 
iiimsdf  in  a  pamphlet,  wlueh  imme- 
diately thi«w  back  the  whole  eeas 
of  deception  and  indirect  conduct  upon 
the  accusors.  , 

.There  is  one  very  ingenioos  letter  to 
Savigny,  in  which  Niebuhr  succeeds 
in  eoonecdng  the  present  land  meo- 
snresof  RomettherubbwuAihmpezz^ 
to  the  most  ancient  Roman  tefms  (ths 
rubrum  and  the  joAiis.) 

Thb  leacb  us  to  mentioa  our  sur- 
prise that  Niebuhr  shonkl  not  have 
dug  more  profoundly  into  the  wmto 
of  the  AgfimensoreB  s  fat  the  whole 
terminology  in  these  works»  the  names 
for  the  boundaries  of  laad,  &c.,  sue  evi* 
dently  inherited  from  the  very  earliest 
ttmee. 

•  In  returning  through  Switserland, 
Niebuhr  makes  a  semark  full  of  truth 
as  respects  the  Alpine  forms.  Nar* 
row-minded  traveUers,  who  meamre 
every  thing  by  the  gross  scale  of  a 
surveyor,  ridicule  the. humbler  mem- 
tain  ranges  of  other  land8,b/  eontna^ 
ing  them  with  these  towering  |iesii» 
Yet,  says  N.,  in  reatity  thA  AJps  ^ 
Switzerland  mn  not  fiae  or  pieCs- 
sesque  in  their  forms:  the  Gervuta 
mountains  in  various  districtib  wd 
those  of  the  Tyrol,  are  for  moiw  beim* 
tlful  in  outliue.     ^*  Wc/*   he  ad<is» 
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.''witnt  the  magical  atmosphere,  the 
iights  and  shades  of  the  Swiss  Alpa: 
•otharwiMj  we  ha?e  the  advantage." 
«.  AJiether;and  more  important  series 
l>f  lemarlis  he  makes  upon  the  statu* 
tics  and  economy  of  Switzerland.  VVe 
)^ye  all  lieard  the  Radicals  of  late 
Taimtibg.the  independent  and  eiwet 
AMitode  of  the  Swisa  maattfactarer: 
jeyery  nan  has  an  ample  livelihood  s 
children  no  incumbrance;  Arcadian 
)felioity ;  and  why  ?  .  One  word,  it 
i^eems*  eaplahM  it  all — no  corn- law  : 
^ree  trade  in  that  and  «tvery  thing 
0lse.  Oh  I  mockery  of  human  wretch- 
^dness  I  Do  you»  upright  readeri 
;«riio  seek  for  truth*  read  Niehuhr^s  ac* 
<eottat  of  the  oppressive  reguiatioos 
for  limiting  marriage ;  the  consequent 
Increase  of  illegitimate  children  3  and 
the  hitter  scorn  which  exists  amoi^st 
•thn  wealthier  part  of  the  community 
towards  aU  tboee  whose  poverty  Is 
preolaiased  by  their  inability  to  pay 
the  two  guineas  of  contribution  to  the 
poor-rates,  which  is  the  sine  qua  non 
for  the  right  to  marry* 

After  Niebtthr*s  return  to  Prussia 
bis  health  was  sometimes  shaken :  and 
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the  animation  of  his  letters  grew  less 
pointed.  His  death  occurred  on  the 
second  day  of  1831,  and  was  probably 
hastened  by  his  excessive  political 
anxiety  consequent  on  the  Frencb  re- 
yolution  of  the  previous  summer.  No- 
thing remarkable  attended  it^  beyond 
the  accidental  realization,  in  a  more  so- 
lemn sense,  of  a  prediction  he  bad 
\ittered  in  1824— to  the  efiect  that 
he  had  never  lived  more  than  seven 
Tears  in  one  place,  and  was  &ure  that 
tie  should  not  live  beyond  that  term  in 
Bonn. 

Of  his  great  work,  the  Roman  Hit^ 
iory,  so  far  as  it  is  completed,  we  shall 
onl^  say  this  ■  that,  before  any  sound 
criticism  can  be  applied  to  it,  we  must 
see  it  well  analysed.  At  present  it  is 
a  pile  of  materials,  not  an  edifice ;  and 
the  most  embarrassed  in' its  plan  of 
any  work  we  know.  We  must  also 
join  Dr  Arnold  (Preface  to  Thuq/m 
dUU»)  in  protesting  against  the  arro- 

gant  tone  of  dogmatism  now  assumed 
y  Niebuhr's  disciples,  and  so  very  un- 
becoming to  them  of  all  men — as  lay- 
ing their  foundations  in  Scepticism. 


BCHOOUI  OF  DBSION. 

BEMARKS  ON  A  LETTER  IN  THE  MORNING  CHRONICLE  OF  TtfB  15TH 
MAACH,   1841. 


SiB»-«Mr  Haydon  has  written  a  let* 
ter  at  some  length  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Mormug  Cknmkle ;  the  principal  ob- 
ject of  which  is  to  obtain  public  sup- 
pert  for  numerons  '*  Schools  of  De- 
aign."  It  is  written  in  oonseqoence  of 
me  dehaite  in  the  House  of  Commoiis 
sqpon  Biff  GiUon's  motion  for  saeh  as* 
«lsiance.  As  I  conceive  both  that  objeol 
«ad  the  general  feelings  of  the  letter* 
and  many  stn^ar  letters  written  npon 
Hkie  occasions,  to  be  degrading  to  art 
hi  the  greatest  degress  I  would  wbh 
the  whole  sukject  to.be  ceosidered  ae- 
•Cterdiag  to  the  dignity,  not  to  say  o{ 
^high  art*'  or  the  «gnmd  atyb  of 
dbi^"  bat  ef  art  in  its  common  «c* 
4iS|»tanee,  distiogiushed  from  maBufac* 
iMre.  There  has  been  a  Tory  idle 
imPtice  of  eoBsldering  them  in  con- 
Jicitea»*".as  if  to  promote  the  one  were 
neosssarilytoproiiiotetheother*  Now, 
l£ll  ahmikk  tmn  out  upon  matuve e«a« 
fltderasioBf  tbat»  Isi  the  best  purposes 
erf-  each,  they  wm  kjnrions  te>  oAsh 
oilier,  as  I  am  persnaded  they  are  if  so 
blended  as  Mr  Haydon  proposes,  it  is 


time  to  separate  these  unnaturally 
united  Siamese  twins,  and  let  either 
thrive  by  its  own  proper  and  healthy 
growth.  The  House  of  Commons 
have  indeed  saaetioned  this  seeming 
union,  as  may  be  seen  bv  that  curious 
Report  upon  Arts  and  Manufactures^ 
which  it  is  impossible  to  read  through 
without  disgust,  and  not  to  feel  that 
an  insnlt  has  been  passed  upon  art^ 
The  oonnMioB,  indeed,  in  that  Report 
seems  to  have  been  principally  made 
for  the  puii^ose  of  attacking  the  Royal 
Academy ;  but,  in  £sct,  art  itself  is  the 
sufferer.  Now,  is  there  not  suph  a 
distinc^on  between  the  two,  art  and 
manufacture^  as  will  imply  not  only  a 
dissimiUtude,  but  a  disagreement?  and 
ift  is  precisely  thu  unUkcness  which 
constitutes  tjhe  characteristic  good  of 
each.  Maaiifactures  are  emplo;^ed 
upon  that  sort  of  ornament  which. 
shall  please  the  eye,  by  easy,  and^  if 
you  please  graoefiU  lines,  and  harmony 
of  colours  I  nothing  being  to  be  repre^ 
sented,  either  in  exact  similitude  of 
any  thing  in  nature,  or  of  such  a  char- 
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acter  as  to  affect  the  mind  through  the 
passions  or  intellectoal  research.  This 
iride  prohibition  to  the  one  is  the  pro* 
per  field  of  the  other— the  marked  out 

Sroyince  of  art.    It  has,  therefore^  to 
0  with  exact  drawing  as  necessaiy 
for  the  great  purpose ;  not  for  its  aim^ 
but  as  a  means  to  a  higher  end.     So, 
as  art  without  mind  is  a  Tacant  foUjr^ 
manufacture  with  mind,  that  is  intel- 
lectual* moral  purpose— or  rather  the' 
attempt  to  eifect  such*  for  if  it  succeed 
it  becomes  art,  though  in  a  degradedpo- 
sition,which  can  hardly  happen ;  manu. 
facture,  I  assert*  with  this  assumpUon 
Is  vulgar  affectation.     It  is  this  yer^ 
assumption  that  has  created  a  disgust 
for  many  of  our  wares*  and  often  the 
better  the  work  the  more  striking  the 
incongruity.     MThich  of  our  eminent 
arUsts  would  wish  to  see  his  finest 
works   transferred  to  lea-cups    and 
wash-hand    basins?    The    paintei^s 
works  are  to  be  seen  and  to  be  studied 
in  moods  of  contemplation*  and  in 
places  devoted  to  them*  where  nothing 
that  is  adverse  to  the  feelings  they  are 
intended  to  convey  u  suffered  to  in- 
trude— when  and  where  the  mind  is 
freed  from  the  shackling  of  the  common 
and  everyday  business  of  the  world*  and 
is  ready  to  communicate  with  genius. 
But  objects  of  manufacture  are  quite 
the  reverse ;  they  are  for  common  use ; 
and  at  all  times*  we  receive  them  in 
all  moods,  and  are  precisely  gratified 
because  they  do  not  provoke  any. 
This  vulgar  use  is  not  vulgarity ;  but 
when  it  puts  on  a  sentimentality*  a 
would-be  morality*  a  bravado*  or  a 
wisdom,  it  becomes  the  worst  vulgar- 
ity.    But  who  can  imagine  divine  sub- 
jects upon  tea-pots*  upon  carpets*  up- 
on silks  and  satins*  or  multiplied  in 
calico  print*  without  a  sense  of  loathing 
of  tho  audacious  profanation  ?    The 
disgust  here  is  only  in  its  highest 
degree ;  it  is  sure  to  be  felt  by  per« 
sons  of  taste  and  judgment*   when 
any  thing  is  misplaced.    All  actual* 
all  exact  representation*  which  be- 
longs to  the  province  of  art*  U  mis- 
placed  whenever   to    be   found   in 
articles  of  our  manufactures.     One 
dares  not  name  such  an  abominaUon 
as    the   '*  Transfiguration "   upon  a 
pocket-handkerchief.    Yet  where  are 
you  to  stop-^who  is  to  limit  to*  the 
material  when  ««high  art**  is  to  be 
set  up  in  our  Schools  of  Design*  and 
the  scholars*  who  ought  rather  to  be 
studying  the  kaleidoscope*  are  gaping 
from  morning  to  night  at  casts  from 
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the  Elgin  marbles*  and  when  night 
eomes*  drawing  from  iUnminated 
"skeletons,"  and  hearing  peripatetie 
lectures  npon  <«ldgfa  art?**  This  is 
the  way  to  makA  manDfaetnra  a  boCeh. 


"  Amphora  ooepit 
IpsUtoi ;  cnrrente  rota,  cur  uroens  exit  \ " 

•   Oh*  the  beauty  of  old  china  I  beanti* 
ful  in  the  very  luUkenesa*  in  defiance 
of  the  antique*  of  the  **  skeleton^*'  and 
of  perspective!  -  We   can,  indeed* 
there  admire  the  attempt  to  roproscBt 
the  human  figure,  because  we  own  the 
modesty  with  which  there  ia  a  foi 
bearance  of  accuracy;  and  we  set 
these  ornaments  aside,  std  generu^  the 
Chinese  ideal*  we  put  them  apart  front 
more  common  use,  and  delight  in 
them  for  the  congndty  of  anijeet  aad 
texture.  Ther  are  porcelain — fo'tbe 
bondoir — solely  for  more  preciooi  de- 
coration .    But  it  will  be  said  over  and 
over  again,that  Rafiaelle  condeaoeoded 
to  design  for  china — true,  to  jrfeaae 
the  taste  of  princes*  not  his  own ;  and 
yet  the  designers  of  Pekin  have  the 
advantage  over  him.  No :  even  in  this 
branch  of  manufacture*  perhaps  onr 
most  nice  and  elegant,  the  CninesQ 
have  themselveaset  up  the  great  wall 
of  the  empire  of  China,  which  it  is 
not  safe  to  pass.     The  Cartoons  will 
be  thrown  back  upon  the  ai^gument— 
tapestry*  and  vile  tapestry  too — won- 
derful as  they  are*  though  they  lywe 
their  origin  to  the  bad  taste  that  cot 
them  in  strips*  and  would  have  trans- 
ferred them  to  worsted,  the  Gobefia 
work  would  not  have  reconciled  the 
well  disposed  mind  to  the  profanation. 
Oh*  the  beauty  of  Turkey  carpets  I 
the  mighty  maze  of  interlacing  colour^ 
that  runs  throughout*  where  and  «c  a 
will:  mt  /iXfuri*  as  they  will*  was  the 
advice  of  Anacreon  to  the  painter  wfae 

would  represent  his  mistress's  hair 

easy*  fiowing*  undidating  colours  and 
patterns,  that  never  fatigue  jou  by 
calling  npon  yon  to  tell  what  they 
mean.  Now  yon  would  not  be  half 
so  well  pleased,  were  Mr  Haydon  to 
send  his  grand  pietnre  of  the  Refiwm 
Dinner  to  be  patterned  at  some  grant 
carpet  manufactory*  though  yon  trod^ 
npon  the  faces  and  the  toea  of  eveiy 
member  of  the  House  of  CoBameiia^ 
and  waded*  asyoa  walked,  in  Inu^ginwy 
tureens  of  turtle.  Why  are  the  oU 
Tnrk^  and  the  Persian  ao  good? 
Because  they  have  not  readied  <<higli 
art,*'  and  aim  at  nothing.  Boa 
schools  of  design !     Well,  schools  of 
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dengn — all  miut  dratr*  I  do  not  see 
the  necessity  of  that,  as  was  the  ready 
reply  to  the  rogue  who  said  he  must 
JIto.  Why  must  all  draw  ?  Surely 
if  the  minority  of  mankind  can  read 
and  write,  they  need  not  go  about  with 
St  slate  and  table*  as  if  thev  were  deaf 
and  dumb,  and  could  only  converse 
and  be  oonTcrsed  with  in  hierogly- 
phics. Why  dl  must  draw,  I  cannot 
eonceive;  and  why  it  should  not  be 
left  to  those  who  haye  a  talent  and 
fancy  for  it,  without  our  hot-bedding 
'  these  manufacture  sprouts,  and  pettbg 
them  till  they  grow  up,  the  greater 
part  of  them,  rank  things,  all  stalk  and 
no  head,  A  donkey  will  eat  a  good 
wholesome  thistle,  but  such  things  are 
useless,  either  for  digestion  or  Uute, 
As  an  amateur  of  art,  I  should  say 
to  the  manufacturer,  as  the  Quaker 
did  when  he  lustily  directed  his  hand- 
roike  against  the  enemy  boarding 
the  ship  in  which  he  had  his  mer- 
«handi8e-.'<  Friend,  I  don't  fight,  but 
keep  thee  in  thy  own  ship." 
.  There  is  a  great  cry  of  want  of  pa- 
tronage. How  many  thousand  ar- 
tists haTC  we  in  this  country  workinp^ 
4lay  and  night  for  walls,  of  which,  u 
the  Academy  be  the  temple  of  fame, 
the  greater  part  may  be  said  to  reach 
the  pinnacle  at  the  yetjfirsU  and  un- 
envied  1  And  yet  we  wish  to  inocu- 
late thousands  more  with  the  ambition 
of  becoming  R.A.*s,  or  of  rating  the 
world  that. they  are  not  so.  Hence 
mediocrity — ^for  genius  is  the  gift  not 
4>f  one  in  a  thousand — ^inundates  art, 
^  the  whole  field  settles  into  a  muddy 
alough.  Why  should  pabters  set  up 
to  teach  every  man's  business  througn 
their  own  ?  Masons,  carpenters, 
bricklayers,  weavers  1  flock  all  of  you 
to  the  great  school — the  panacea  of 
ignorance — art  will  make  you  perfect 
in  every  thing.  If  you  want  to  know 
how  to  plane  a  board,  study  the 
Torso ;  build  a  wall  according  to  the 
contortions  of  the  Laocoons  bricklay 
.another  Babylon  on  the  pattern  of 
iir  Martin's  pictures;  weave  anato- 
mically; make  buttons  after  the  head 
4>f  the  Apollo,  or  some  great  lecturer 
on  ''  grand  art."  The  absurdity  is 
worthy  the  philosopher  of  Laputa. 
This  is  the  very  age  for  it.  What- 
ever you  have  to  do,  whatever  you 
have  to  make,  studv  "  the  skeleton." 
It  might  be  as  well  said*  if  you  want 
to  know  how  to  fatten  or  buy  a  pig, 
study  the  anatomy  of  a  donkey.  Do 
let  art  alone«-ready  enough  to  rise 
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indignant  and  shake  off  the  dead 
weight  of  other  crafts,  and  the  imper- 
dnences  that  would  chain  her  to  them* 
Mr  Haydon  says, ''  the  gasping  eager- 
ness for  improvement  all  over  the 
country  in  design,  is  extraordinary.'* 
Who  ever  sees  these  aspirants  run- 
ning aU  over  the  oountrv  with  Uieir 
tongues  out  of  their  mouths  like  mad 
dogs?  I  never  saw  one.  Whoever 
likes  to  draw  can  draw,  and  will  draw : 
there  are  tables,  chairs,  and  three-legg'd 
stools:  admirable  practice!  None  need 
go  from  their  own  homes;  and  if  thev 
aspire  higher,  they  will  learn  as  much 
from  sketching  their  patient  grand- 
mothers, as  from  the  **  combination  of 
the  ^gina,  Phygaleian,  Elgin,  and 
Graven- Roman  marbles  together.'' 
What  is  the  fact  to  us,  to  the  arts, 
that  **  many  thousand  shawls  and 
scarfs  go  every  year  to  Edinburgh 
that  a  harder  may  be  designed,  be- 
cause there  is  noboefy  in  Manchester 
who  can  design  one  ?  "  So  much  the 
better  for  Edinburgh,  and  perhaps 
Manchester  too—you  wouldn  t  let  all 
the  world  be  designing  borders  to 
shawls — it  is  good  for  trade,  that  one 
thing  should  be  done  in  Edinburgh^ 
and  another  in  Manchester.  Let  the 
Scots  have  it  their  own  way  over  the 
border;  they  must  do  something  to 
live  as  well  as  other  people;  and  if 
they  are  a  little  more  **  designing  ** 
than  the  Manchester  folk,  doubtless^ 
the  Manchestrians  have  the  advantage 
in  some  other  respects. 

But  at  Liverpool  all  goes  well,  ex- 
cepting that  a  *'  lassitude  of  study" 
pervades  the  place.  Casts  have  they 
in  plenty,  *'  the  ^gina,  Phygaleian, 
Elgin,  and  Graeco-Koman,"  (very 
like  the  old  dame's — Oh !  those  com- 
fortable words,  *'  Mesopotamia,  Pam- 
phylia,  Thrace") — but  there  is  some- 
thing wanting;  what  can  it  be?*« 
'<  There  are  no  direct  lectures  on  art 
annuallv,  which  there  ought  to  be.'* 
Now,  if  there  be  any  one  thing  calcu- 
lated to  create  a  "  lassitude  of  study,'* 
it  is  a  dose  of  'f  lectures  on  art." 
Lectures  are  the  superficial  flimsy 
skimming  of  books,  which  had  better 
be  themselves  studied,  and  privately 
studied,  and  digested.  No  one  ever 
came  away  from  hearing  one  of  these 
dry  strainers  of  other  people's  wiEdom, 
with  more  knowledge  than  he  could 
flip  away  with  his  fingers  before  he 
could  get  out  of  doors.  But  it  is  a 
monstrous  conclusion  indeed,  to  sup- 
pose that  these  flim-flam  lectures  on 
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art,  on  schools  of  paintingi  Michael 
Angelo,  RafiTaelle,  Corregglo,  &c.,  are 
to  make  people  in  MaDchester  and 
Liverpool  design  shawls  which  now 
go  tu  Edmhnrgh — and  it  is  a  greater 
jamp,  too,  from  shawls  to  pictures — sd 
that  the  writer  of  the  letter  has  two 
things  in  his  head  confusedly,  thai 
don't  mix  ;  and  so  sometimes  one 
comes  up  and  snhsides,  and  up  buhhies 
the  other — yet  the  writer  treats  them 
as  one  and  the  same  thing,  and  thinks 
he  has  a  very  great  thing  in  hand,  and 
aAer  all  they  are  hut  two  big  bnd^les^ 
ready  to  burst  from  OTer-inflation> 
while  multitudes,  in  '^ gasping  eager- 
ness for  improTement/*  cannot  appro- 
priHte  a  sua. 

**  Pictures,  taste,  Shakspeare,  and 
the  musical  glasses,**  always  made  the 
good,  plain  Mr  Burchell  utter  a  mono- 
sylUble  more  expressiTe  than  polite. 
We  must*  however,  for  a  moment 
throw  oiF  the  shawls,  and  take  to  the 
pictures,  and  join  in  the  oompliment  to 
Liverpool  fbr  its  '^  spirit  of  sound 
patronage,*^  (not  empty  sound,  but  sub- 
stantial patronage ;;  for  it  has  given 
three  orders  for  historical  pictures^ 
which  London,  it  is  asserted  in  the  let- 
ter, has  not  done  for  300  years  for  any 
public  building.  Isitafact?  How 
came  the  pictures  at  the  t'oundling  Hos* 
pital  and  other  places  ?-^But  perhaps 
Mr  Haydon  means  pictures  or  a  very 
particular  class  by  tne  word  historical 
— a  word  that  includes  every  thing 
one  Tvishes,  and  excludes  every  thing 
other  people  wish  to  see.  We  knew 
au  ;  'd  lady  who  persisted  all  her  life 
in  lulling  them  hysterical  pictures} 
and  when  remonstrated  with,  she  de- 
fended herself^and  said  she  thought 
they  were  so  called  from  the  contor- 
tions of  the  figures— and,  indeed,  there 
may  be  something  in  it.  It  may  not 
always  be  a  misnomer,  and  the  5<  gasp- 
ing*' aspirants  bid  fair  to  perpetuate 
it.  Now,  whether  he  be  blowing  the 
i»hawl-pattem  bubble  or  the  picture 
bubble,  it  is  hard  to  say;  but  Mr 
Haydon  does  say,  "  In  the  provinces  I 
am  perpetually  asked,  *  What  must  we 
do  as  a  foundation  for  a  school  V  My 
reply  invariably  is,  *  Get  a  skeleton, 
and  begin  to  draw  it,  and  understand 
it.'  In  many  instances,  this  has  been 
done,  and  at  my  next  visit  I  have 
found  a  relish  for  art  rapidly  generat- 
ing— ^in  fact,  every  town  in  the  empire 
may  be  told,  if  they  can  raise  the 
funds  to  rent  and  light  a  room,  to  buy 
drawing-boards,  and  boxes,  and  a  ske- 
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leton,  they  havd  laid  the  comer-aton^ 
of  a '  school  of  design."*  What  s 
horrible  project  for  every  country 
town  in  the  empire!  Well  does  the 
Italian  proverb  say — •*  There  {9  s 
skeleton  in  every  house;" — but  s 
••generating"  skeleton  is  a  novelty, 
and  a  very  frightful  one  too.  When 
next  asked  to  look  at  any  yonng*  lady's 

Sortfolio,  and  pass  judgment,  I  shaB 
ecltne,  and  merely  reply^ — dismiss 
your  drawing- master,  e^et  a  skeleton^ 
a  generating  one ;  let  the  yoang  lady 
hegin  to  draw  it,  and  begin  to  under- 
stand it.  A  skeleton,  drawiog'-board, 
and  boxes,  however,  make  a  rery  odd 
••corner-stone**  of  a  school  of  design. 
But  perhaps  there  is  a  double  purpose 
in  this— the  two  bubbles  may  be  yet 
In  the  air — art  and  manufacture.  The 
conception  is  double-barrelled,  and 
has  a  shot  for  both.  The  drawing- 
boards  are  for  pictures — ^that*s  dear 
enough.  The  "skeleton**  ought  to 
be  covered,  so  there  must  be  ••shawls'* 
for  that,  and  the  boxes  stre  to  bold 
them.  -So  with  all  this  conjuring, 
some  g^eat  hocus. pocus  of  historie  art 
will  perambulate  the  country  towns  hi 
the  empire,  and  generate  a  love  of  art 
8t  the  shortest  notice,  and  that  annu- 
ally. After  that,  if  man,  woman,  and 
child  Ao  not  open  the  •*  boxes**  of 
artistical  knowledge,  it  wiH  not  be  fof 
Want  of  a  skeleton  key. 

What  are  these  "  seho<^  of  design* 
to  do?  Gt>vemment  are  called  upon  to 
••  aid  all  the  schools  of  art  in  the  pro- 
vinces with  pecuniary  «d  and  easts,  on 
the  condition  that  one  simple  code  of 
instructions,  issuing  fh>m  the  London 
Central  School,  be  followed  and  adopt- 
ed. Thus  all  the  ^outh  would  be 
brought  up  on  one  pnnciple;  because, 
let  a  youth  be  inclined  to  what  style  he 
may  be,  meehanio  or  artist,  the  mdi- 
ments  of  design  should  be  reduced  to 
one  basis  applicable  to  all,  and  that, 
by  agreement,  should  be  taught  in  all 
schools  as  the  basis.'*  This  Govern- 
ment pecuniary  aid  is  a  great  advance 
upon  the  skeleton,  drawing-board,  and 
boxes — perhaps  the  ••boxes*'  should 
be  ••strong  boxes** — but  then  the 
condition  Is  the  most  unintelligible 
thing  in  the  world;  lor  how  there 
can  be  a*  simple  code  of  instructions, 
equally  Ated  for  the  designers  of 
prattems  and  the  designers  of  grand 
art,  cannot  be  conceived  nor  drawn 
np  by  any  set  of  code-makers.  It 
would  have  puzzled  the  code-ma- 
ker that  intruded  himself  on  Cnckoo- 
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elonaiand.  «<  Be  it  enacted,  that  the 
people  ef  Cuckoo- cloudland  do  lue 
the  same  measttresy  weigbts«  and  laws 
as  the  iahabitants  of  OTopbyxus  do.*' 
7be  eode-makers  would  be  muc^ 
ppoB  a  par.  A  simple  code  I  Is  it 
Bol  notorious  thaf  doctors  differ;*' 
Und  in  art  is  it  not  admitted*  "  De 
guslibue  non  est  dispataudum**'  not 
meaniog  there  is  but  one  priDeiple»  bat 
Bianj  ?  Has  not  Mr  Hajdon  been  at 
Tariance  aU  his  life  with  the  Academy 
abont  the  prineiples  of  art  ?  Certain* 
iy  Uiey  may  do  any  thing  by  *'  agree- 
ment/' *'  When  they  do  agree/'  said 
Mr  Paff#  *'  their  nnanimity  is  won- 
derful**^ But  who  Is  to  get  them  to 
agree?  Who  will  be  bold  enough  to 
^ake  John  Bull  by  the  horns»  and  make 
him  agree  to  any  thing?  But  they 
fl^l  agree*  Some  great  Mumbo- 
Jumbo  in  London  shall  draw  up  a 
simple  eodot  and  woe  be  to  those  who 
do  not  agree  1  "  The  rudiments  of 
design  shall  be  reduced  to  one  basu»" 
and  that  basb  shall  be  taught  "  atiAe 
kasis;"  and  "  when  I  ope  my  mouth 
let  no  dog  bark."  Here  we  are  at 
sehoolf  Mumbo-Jumbo  over  us — some 
in  '*  gasping  eagerness,"  and  some  in 
sulks ;  for*  secretly* 

'*  Some  toTe  the  circle*  and  tome  love  the 
sqtttTe." 

There  are  the  casts*  the  boxes*  the 
skeleton*  and*  somewhere  or  other*  the 
Government  aid.  We  all,  seemingly 
at  least*  draw  togeiAer,  and  have 
drawn  the  same  lines*  the  same  tlungs. 
Now*  then*  be  off.  Some  make  Pots 
stnd  some  make  Paiu— the  poetical 
and  non-poetical*  cnnskery  or  mytho- 
logy—>all  come  oat  of  the  same  sim- 
ei  eode^  all  turned  ont  of  the  same 
owledge  pipkin.  Off  with  yon*  Mr 
lieehanicl  make  shawl  patterns.  Fly, 
Hr  Artist !  on  the  wings  of  genius*  ga- 
thering wind  from  the  new  "  code/' 
and  d^gn  art  in  the  grandest  style, 
^hat  1  **  nolint  discedere  ?  "  ^Mumbo- 
Jambo  may  blow  ont  his  cheeks  as  he 
please;  the  presumptuous  inferiors 
will  stand  their  ground*  and  hold  np 
their  specimens  of"  grand  art  $"  while 
the  more  modest*  the  genius  superior* 
not  being  an  adept  at  finding  out  the 
box  that  holds*  or  did  hold*  or  ought 
to  hold*  the  Government  *'  pecuniary 
aid,"  walks  off  to  tho  manufactory* 
and  perhaps*  in  despair*  commits  sui- 
cide on  the  threshold. 

"  The  mechanics/*  we  are  told* 
**  are  not  the  only  class  that  want 


sound  principles  of  artindulcated  ear- 
iy  ;  all  classes  want  them,  from  the 
court  to  the  cottage.     However,  day 
is  breaking.**    So  Hi>dge  the  ditcher, 
and  Queen  Victoria's  court*  require 
the  same  tastes,  the  same  "  sound 
prineiples  of  art*" — not  a  amatteringv 
Dick  the  ploughboy  must  as  acutely 
and  as  accurately  see,  at  a  glance^ 
V  the  correggiosity  of  Corrc^gio  **  as 
the  Prince  or  Loni  F.  Egerton,  who 
may  be  competitors  for  the  said  un- 
disputed Correggio ;  but  then,  if  the 
prince  and  the  lord  can  neither  ditch 
nor  plough,  Hodge  and  Dick  are  the 
more  knowing,  and  have  the  advan^ 
tage ;  and  in  some  schools  the  moat 
knowing  are  told  to  take  the  places  of 
the  unknowing.     But  it  is  utter  nonr 
sense.     Hodge  and  Dkk  lose  their 
day's  labour  to  go  miles  after  exhibi- 
tions, and  come  back,  full  of  grand 
ideas  of  '•  high  art/'  to  half  feed  ther 
hungry  and  deserted  pig.      But  the 
mechanic — he  is  another  guess  sort  of 
a  person ;  he  is  knowing,  the  "  sutoV* 
bonus  et  sapiens  H"  This  miilenoinm 
of  taste  is  for  him— for  them,  for  all 
classes  of  them.  Then  they  are  not  for 
it,  and  will  never  live  till  it  come.. 
And  what  are  you  doing  in  the  mean- 
while ?  You  are  e<mfoiindiog  mecha- 
nics and  artists ;  degrading  Uie  lattee, 
not  only  in  the  association,  and  ell 
ideas  arising  therefrom,  but  tfi   t^ 
^€9  of  the  itorld^in  the  eyes  of  the 
already  prejudiced  world — who,  with 
a  malicious  and  ignorant  pride,  will 
not  yet  make  the  distinction.     And 
yon  encour.ige  them  in  this  injustice, 
.  and  thrust  i:ie  profession  of  tbe  art- 
ist still  lower,  siid  put  him  upon  a  par 
with  tbe  n»aker  of  your  fire-irons. 
Both  may  be  equally  honest  men ;  but 
you  have  no  right  in  this  world,  re- 
gulated as  it  is  and  must  be  by  the 
orders  of  society,   to  put  the  man 
whose  profession  is  mind  in  the  grade 
with  the  man  whose  business  is  handi- 
craft.   Philosophize  as  you  will  upon 
it,  by  such  an  attempt  the  artist  will 
be  excluded  from  tliat  society  amongst 
whom  he  is  to  find  patrons :  he  will  he 
excluded  from  all  the  advantages  such 
society  offers,  of  manners,  of  polite- 
ness* high  tone  of  frc^ng.  the  result 
of  an  education  which  cannot  else- 
where be  enjoyed — all  which  are  re- 
quisite to  the  artist*  that  he  may  raise 
and  respect  himself*  and  bestow  upon 
art  the  advantages  which  he  receives. 
Let  not  the  liberal  arts  be  treated 
illiberally*  under  the  notion  of  raising 
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the  mechanic—- that  is,  the  lower  me- 
chanic ;  of  eonrae,  I  mean  not  the  hig:h- 
er  mechanicsy  whose  inTcntive  facoltiee 
are  the  result  of  snperlor  mind>  g^niii4» 
and  education.  '*  But  the  great,  the 
ctylng  e?il  of  all  is  this : — There  is  no 
professor  of  .art  at  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge I  Here  is  the  hasis  of  this  cwu 
dUion :  here  is  the  cause  why  'art  has 
«o  seldom  been  named  in  either  House. 
It  was  said, '  What  do  they  care  abont 
art  at  Oxford?*  and  yet  where  were 
lectures  on  art  CTer  received  with  more 
interest,  eagerness,  and  enthusiasni 
than  at  this  distinguished  university  ? 
Nowhere  in  Britain — ^not  even  in 
Edinburgh ! "  Though  it  is  not  very 
dear  what  the  ''basis  of  the  condiUon  ** 
is,  or  rather  what  the  condition  is  to 
which  Mr  Haydon  alludes — whether 
it  relates  to  art  or  manufacturoi— that 
it  is  an  evil  condition  that  there  should 
not  be  a  professorship  of  the  arts 
at  the  universities,  no  one  who  has 
•thought  upon  the  subject  can  deny. 
This  has  oeen  over  and  over  again 
«urged  upon  the  public,  and  by  those 
persons  of  influence  likely  to  bring  it 
about,  in  the  pages  of  Blackwood's 
Magazine,  It  is  the  great  thing  to  be 
done  for  art  $  but  it  hi  too  important 
to  be  passed  off  hastily  and  in  a  by  way> 
amidst  matter  of  such  heterogeneous 
character  as  may  be  contained  in  theso 
Mmarks.  But  this  I  am  not  afraid 
io  say,  that,  if  I  should  more  strenu- 
'Oosly  subscribe  to  the  proposition  so  to 
-establish  professorships  in  those  seats 
of  true  education  where  they  ought 
.io  exist,  it  would  be  for  the  very  cause 
-that  they  would  tend  directly  to  dis- 
tinguish the  artist  from  the  mechanic, 
and  to  give  him,  by  giving  reverence 
to  art,  the  higher  grade.  Mr  Haydon 
tells  a  curious  and  amusing  anecdote: 
"  It  happened  that  a  friend  of  mine 
was  an, exquisite  designer  on  china. 
He  designed  an  exquisite  vase ;  but, 
being  the  production  of  an  English" 
man,  it  could  not  be  sold!  It  was  sent 
to  Paris,  and  sold  as  a  French  pro- 
duction to  an  Englishman  of  fortune, 
also  a  friend  of  mine.  It  happened  that 
my  friend  the  designer  was  visiting  my 
rich  friend,  to  see  his  beautiful  col- 
lection, when  a  vase  was   brought 


forth  as  a  production  no  Englishman 
could  possibly  execute^  which  happen- 
ed to  be  the  identical  vase  executed 
by  my  friend."  Yet  English  manu^ 
facture,  in  connexion  with  lower  art« 
has beengreatlyesteemed in  France.  I 
remember  hearing  of  poor  Bifd^  tiie 
R.  A.,  whose  career  of  fame  waa,  abi! 
too  short,  say,  that  when  he  went  to 
France  to  have  a  sitting  from  Loidi 
XYI II.,  being  with  a  party  of  fHeadflat 
some  country  place,  one  of  them  ad- 
miring the  tray,  poor  Bird  reeogaised 
it  as  one  of  his  own  early  perfonnanees. 
Mr  Haydon  congratulates  us  that  this 
preindice  against  English  art  is  over  $ 
and  concludes  his  letter  by  ahowing 
the  marked  ^fference  in  art  among 
ourselves  and  the  continental  iiatioBe» 
and,  as  he  thinks,  greatly  to  th«  pitiae 
of  England :  the  distinction  beiBg  that 
the  continentals  have  aought  graces 
not  from  nature ;  that  we  adhere  to 
M  duly  life  and  natural  imitadon.* 
I  hope  we  deserve  the  praise :  more  of 
foreign  art  must  be  seen  before  com- 
parisons can  be  justly  made.  ^  Cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  natvral  nictnres 
in  the  last  yeai^s  Academy  exhibitioa 
was  the  production  of  a  French  arttat 
— an  awiul  subject ;  but  great  in  Its 
moral  purpose — the  picture  of  the 
'•  Slave  Trade."  Mr  Haydon  is  an 
enthusiast— a  man  of  undoubted  ta- 
lents ;  I  give  him  credit  Uiat  he  has 
no  evil  *'  design"  in  all  that  he  says 
of  these  schools  of.  design ;  bnt,  as 
there. are  designing  people  in  the 
world,  he  may  have  had  ms  eye  upon 
a  friend  of  his,  and  coadjutor  in  his 
public  attacks  upon  the  Academy, 
and  once  remarkable  for  some  pretty 
successful  designs  upon  the  poor 
Greeks.  Heseemstolobktosomeqie- 
cnlations  of  the  kind  upon  a  larger 
scale.  It  may,  however,  only  be  a  ran- 
dom shot ;  but  it  hits.  **  They  have 
only  to  add  what  may  be  acquired  to 
what  they  possess,  and  Uie  real  grand 
style  of  design  will  issue  again  from 
England,  based  on  life,  and  yet  above 
it,"  (that  is,  I  presume,  iu  an  unpre- 
cedented degree,  though  like  in  kind  to 
what  has  been  done,)  '<  m  a  way  v^kich 
it  has  never  done  since  the  GreeksJ" 
The  SxBTCHsa* 
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THE  TBBASVBB-CONVaT  ;  A  PAB8A0E  IN  THE  BARLT  CARESB  OP  THE 

IMPECINADO. 


AMOfrGBTtheTurimisinoideDtstrhlch 
eonsole  the  priirate  soldier  on  active 
Mrrioe  for  mqnent  iMd  qnarters  and 
abort  eommonSf  one  of  the  most  agree- 
able perhaps  in  bis  eyes  is^  the  occa* 
stonu  chance  of  a  little  fair  plonderf 
when  It  can  be  obtained  withont  too 
mat  a  oontraTcntion  of  the  rules  of 
discipUne.  Thns  the  sack  of  a  town 
may  be  reckoned  as  a  set-off  against 
a  month  or  two  of  half  rations  and 
rainy  bivonacs  $  a  score  of  gold  pieces 
found  in  the  girdle  of  a  fallen  enemy, 
wevid  help  to  eflhce  the  disagreeable 
ireoollection  of  a  prolonged  absence  of 
the  wine-flask,  and  consequent  ingnr« 
gitation  of  spring  water— a  beTerage> 
by  the  way,  to  which  soldiers  of  most 
nations  are  singularly  averse ;  whilst 
a  few  days*  free  quarters  in  the  house 
of  some  snug  priest,  possessed  of  a 
weU-stered  cellar,  and  a  couple  of 
good-looking  handmaidens,  might  be 
eoosidered  no  inadequate  compen- 
eadon  for  the  weariness  of  forced 
marches,  and  frequently-recurring 
picket  duty. 

'.  Perhaps  few  armies  ever  availed 
themselves  more  unsparingly  of  the 
Invader's  privilege  of  plunder  and  pll- 
lage,  than  those  that  Napoleon  sent  in- 
to Spain  during  the  peninsular  war. 
•Not  unfrequentiy,  however,  the  sol- 
diers who  had  enriched  themselves  in 
tins  manner  were  either  slain  or  taken 
by  the  enemy,  or  else  compelled  to 
abandon  their  too  bidky  spoils,  in  order 
to  lighten  themselves  for  a  rapid 
march,  or  hasty  retreat.  In  the  lat- 
ter circumstances,  many  of  the  French 
buried  their  treasure  at  the  foot  of 
some  tree,  or  near  some  huge  stone, 
or  other  landmark,  which  might  ena- 
ble them  to  recover  their  prize  at  a 
future  period.  This  was  especially 
the  case  before  the  battle  of  Vittoria, 
«o disastrous  to  the  French  arms;  and 
many  rich  deposits  were  on  that  occa- 
eion  confided  to  the  fertile  plains  of 
Alava.  The  scampering  retreat  of 
the  French  towards  Pampeluna  and 
their  own  frontier,  of  course  prevent- 
ed the  recovery  of  these  valuables ; 
but  when  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon 
had  restored  peace  to  Europe,  more 
than  one  sunournt  veteran  recrossed 
the  Pyrenees  in  the  novel  character  of 


a  treasure^seeker.  In  many  instances, 
however,  the  search  waa  fruidess :  the 
landmarks  had  been  removed;  the 
plough  or  the  mountain  torrent  had 
laid  bare  the  golden  store,  which  had 
become  the  prize  of  the  passer-by. 
But  this  was  not  always  the  case;  and 
the  Basque  peasants  witnessed  with 
surprise  and  envy  the  disinterment  of 
treasures,  comprizing  every  variety  of 
ornament  and  denomination  of  coin — 
frtMn  the  weighty  gold  candlestick 
snatched  from  the  altar,  to  the  jewel- 
led ear-rings  and  brooches  of  the  Cas- 
tilian  ladies ;  from  the  massive  onza 
to  the  diminutive  dwriiOf  those  charm- 
ing little  miniatures  of  Spanish  kings 
which  replace  so  agreeably  the  cum- 
brous silver  dcrflar. 

Whilst  the  French  rifled  indiscrimi- 
nately the  church  and  the  palaee,  the 
sacristy  and  the  boudoir,  the  Span* 
iards  did  not  aUow  any  opportunity' 
of  retaliation  to  escape.  They  kept 
a  sharp  look-out  for  the  convoys  of 
money  and  stores  which  were  oon- 
Btantlv  arriving  from  France  for  the 
use  of  the  armies  under  Napoleon's 
lientenants ;  and  woe  betide  the  luck- 
less escort  which  was  encountered  by 
a  body  of  guerillaa  lufficieutly  nu- 
merous to  attack  it  I  Animated  by 
the  double  hope  Of  plunder  and  re- 
venge, the  Spaniards  fought  like  de- 
vils, and  when  once  all  resistance  was 
overcome,  and  the  coveted  treasure  in 
their  power,  the  knife  or  the  cord 
speedily  relieved  them  from  the  en- 
cumbrance of  prisoners.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  these  surprises 
were  of  frequent  occurrence  ;  the 
overweening  conceit  of  the  French 
general8,and  their  misplaced  contempt 
for  the  irregular  warfare  of  the  Span- 
ish guerilla  leaders,  inducing  them  to 
send  very  feeble  escorts,  even  when 
the  treasure  to  be  conveyed  was  of 
immense  amount.  Some  severe  les- 
sons, however,  and  the  formidable  in- 
crease of  the  bands  of  various  daring 
partizans,  in  time  compelled  them  to 
exercise  greaterprudence;  and  towards 
the  end  of  the  war,  a  brigade,  or  even 
a  division,  was  frequently  sent  where, 
three  or  four  years  previously,  a  squad- 
ron or  battalion  would  havo  been 
deemed  more  than  sufficient.      The 
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baggage  waggons  and  stores  were 
protected ;  but  for  the  troops  the  duty 
became  most  harassing  and  serere. 

*0n  a  sunny  afternoon  towards  the 
commencement  of  the  peninsular  war^ 
ft  man  was  seated  on  a  rook  which 
oyerlookft  the  higk»rMMl»  at  a  short  dLs» 
lance  from  the  viilage  of  Bahaboa  ia 
i>\d  Castile.  The  dress  of  this  persmi 
was  that  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
peasants  of  the  northern  moiety  of 
Spain  at  the  period  referred  to.  A 
broad-leafed  felt  hat  overshadowed  a 
aet  of  features,  wiuch»  although  large 
and  somewhat  coarae»  were  not  want- 
ing in  regularity*  and  the  expression 
of  which  was  one  of  Tast  energy  and 
audacity.  A  thick  Mack  mustache 
covered  the  moeth»  and  joined  a  pair 
ef  bushy  wkuskersy  and  a  well*  grown 
beard  of  the  aanse  jetty  hue.  The 
sheepskin  jaoket  whieh  hang  loosely 
on  its  wearer,  exaggerated  his  hep> 
eulean  proportions  aad  tremendons 
breadth  of  shoulder^  wMeh  were  wor< 
thy  of  a  giaatf  although  the  stature  of 
th»  maa  did  not  exceed  the  middle 
height.  His  hands  were  large  and 
bony»  taBBed  by  the  snn»  and  covered 
with  a  akin  whkh^  forhardness*  might 
have  rivalled  the  toughest  horn.  Oa 
the  ground  by  his  aide  lay  a  long  single- 
barrelled  gun  i  whilst  the  leathern  belt 
round  his  waist  was  well  lined  with 
«artridgee»  and  moreover  supported 
one  of  those  large  sharp-pmnted 
knives»  which  are  furnished  with  a 
spring  to  prevent  their  dosing  when 
nsed  as  a  poniard. 

The  elevated  orag  on  which  this 
personage  had  established  himselfy 
commanded  a  view  for  a  considerable 
distance  along  the  high.road  to  Bnr- 
gos»  and  itself  formed  part  of  a  double 
range  of  rocks  and  precipices  henuning 
in  the  road»  which»  for  half  a  mile  or 
more*  assumed,  the  character  of  a  nar- 
row defile.  For  upwards  of  three 
hours*  the  vidette  had  been  straining 
his  eyes  in  the  direetlon  of  the  ancient 
capital  of  Castile.  From  his  perch*  he 
was  able  to  see  all  that  passed  as  far 
as  an  abrupt  turning  of  the  road  at 
•  nearly  a  league  off  in  the  direction  of 
Burgos;  but  it  would  have  required  a 
very  close  observation  to  have  disco- 
vered him*  screened  as  he  was  by 
rugged  masses  of  rock*  whose  dark 
tints  assimilated  in  hue  with  the  sombre 
colours  of  his  habiUments.  No  one 
worthy  of  particular  notice  had  passed 
during  the  period  of  his  watch.     Oc- 
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casionally  a  peasant  goaded  along  bis 
two  lazy  oxen,  dragging  after  them 
one  of  these  primitive-loektBg  earts 
whieh  to  this  day  are  in  general  use 
in  Spain*  and  whose  solid  wheels— ctr- 
ettlar  pieces  of  weed*  with  an  axle  In- 
serted in  the  eentie— proclaimed  by 
their  lend  ereakings  the  owner's  eee- 
nomy  of  grease,  wtueh  be  had  preb^y 
preferred  patiiag  iate  hie  aonp  le 
wasting  on  hia  waggon.  From  time 
to  lime  jogged  psst  eome  viUagepries^ 
hb  feet  concealed  in  the  huge  wooden 
stirrape*  or  rather  bozeia  whieh  dang- 
led on  either  side  of  bin  ambling  black 
pony.  These  and  other  uninteresdog 
parties  of  peasant  women  and  male* 
leers  passed  unnoticed  by  the  aentiy* 
who,  as  the  day  declined*  and  the  sot 
approached  the  heriaon*  manifested 
varioua  symptoma  of  impatlBnee*  and 
muttered  sondry. energetic  imfireea* 
lions*  addressed  appaienlly  to  tbe  pes^ 
SOB  or  persona  whose  delay  n  aniv- 
ing  was  the  cause  of  bis  vesaiion^ 
Suddenly*  however*  he  started  te  his 
feet*  and  shading  hia  eyce  wkh  Im 
hand*  gaxed  steadfeetly  at  the  tnmiag 
of  the  read.  *  A  small  party  ef  hone- 
men  appeared  advancing  at  a  walh^ 
and  were  followed  by  a  train  of  co- 
vered waggons*  such  as  were  used  bj 
the  French  fortbetraneport  ofmeney 
and  valuaUe  stoies.  Thsee  vehicks 
wen  nearly  thirty  in  nnmber«  and 
their  rear  was  brought  np  by  another 
cavalry  |Hcket*  forming  with  t^ 
advanced  guard  aboot  aixty  troopers. 
When  the  whole  had  turned  the  angle 
of  the  road  which*  aa  before  ataied* 
was  nearly  a  league  from  the  deile* 
the  Spaniard  caught  np  bis  gnn.  said 
bounding  from  rock  to  roek  with  the 
agility  of  a  i^amob*  soon  reached  a 
deep  ravine  at  half  mnaket^Bhot  die- 
lance  from  his  former  poal. 

Stretched  amidst  the  harabella  and 
other  wild-flowers*  which  bordered  a 
small  rivulet*  were  between  thirty  and 
forty  men»  most  of  whom  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  peasants*  althoi^h  aeme 
few  had  a  half  military  coetnme*  and 
five  or  six  wore  clothes  whieh  be- 
tokened them  to  belong  to  a  rather 
superior  class  than  the  mijcMity  of 
their  companions.  They  were  irfl 
armed*  either  with  muskets*  rifles*  or 
escopetas,  the  loi^  fowlingpiece  com- 
mon in  Spain*  and  which*  from  the 
solidity  of  its  oonstructioD*  is  perfectly 
well  adapted  to  carry  hall.  Sonse  of 
the  members  of  this  nwtley  assem- 
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1>lage  trere  indmlging  in  tbe  siwtat 
othen  pofflng  tbe  eteraai  eigiritOy 
and  a  third  portion  were  groujped 
romid  two  men  who  were  gambliDff 
f6r  pe$etas  with  a  dtngy^lookiogr  paeJc 
of  oards;  hot  on  the  appearance  of 
tiie  new-oomer.  sleepera,  tmokert,  aad 
eaid  players  crowded  areoad  him. 
.  •*Ah$arma9twmeha€hmt^*  oiied 
fae,  **  the  prize  ta  at  hand.  In  hidf  an 
honr  the  ^ametoe*  wili  enter  the  defile^ 
and  it  ie  tinoto  pect  ourselves  for  the 
Mack." 

•  -VnmMarHmDk%t  Vmaellmpe* 
tmadai'*  was  the  reply*  ud  seising 
their  arms,  the  party  haably  liaUowed 
^e  daring  adtrentnrert  wbot  then  in 
the  eonfmenoessent  of  bis  eareer*  was 
destined  erelong  to  assnae  a  high 
rank  amongst  the  asost  intrspid  de* 
fendeis  of  hie  natal  solLf 

Meantime,  the  oonToy  advanced  to* 
warde  the  defile  at  a  steady  paoe. 
Thdr  halting.plaee  Csr  the  nigiit  was 
Asaada,  from  whseh  town  they  were 
not  meretiian  three  er  fonrleagnes  oE 
There  they  woold  find  thase  thousand 
««VBlry»  and  other  trooDs,  mider  tlie 
eommand  of  Munt^  and  there  a  part 
ief  the  wsggens  were  to  lemsin,  whilst 
tbe  others  wonld  be  forwarded  to  dtf- 
fereat  eowpi  d'armie,  Amber  in  the 
iBleriev  of  the  eoontry.  The  asnles 
^hieh  dragged  the  carta  were  asounted 
hy  sease  soldiers  of  the  waggon  train, 
sund  the  escort,  eemflumded  by  a  lien- 
tenant,  was  composed  of  a  detachment 
^  that  fiae  body  of  dragoons  known 
liy  the  name  of  jpnwtormmg  de  f 
4Kmeo.  There  were  alao  several  cons- 
anissaries  in  eba^pe  of  the  stores,  the 
•chief  of  whom  rode  in  front  with  tbe 
ofilcer  commanding,  whilst  the  others 
•were  distributed  along  the  luie,in  order 
to  watch  over  the  safety  of  the  Tain- 
Abies  for  whieh  they  were  re^Mmsihle* 
The  hesd  of  the  eolnron  had  pamed 
more  than  halfway  through  the  defile, 
and  the  ofllcer  of  gendarmes  was  call- 
.Ing  bis  oompanion's  attention  to  the 
strength  of  the  pass,  and  explaining  to 
bim  how  admirably  it  might  be  de« 


fended  by  a  handful  of  resolute  men 
against  an  army. 

«  Neither  would  it  be  a  bad  place 
fora  surprise,"  added  he ;  <«  and  I  pro- 
odse  you  I  should  not  nt  quite  so 
easily  in  my  saddle  if  I  thought  ther» 
were  any  of  those  canaille  of  gueriUaa 
in  this  part  of  tbe  couatry;  but,  thank 
Heaven  I  the  province  is  swept  dean 
of  them  for  die  preseat,  and  'V*— 
'  ^  He  waa  prevented  from  finishing 
Us  senteuee  by  a  ponderous  firagment 
of  rodL,  whioh,  moved  by  some  invi- 
sible power,  lumbered  down  the  accli- 
vity that  flanked  the  road,  and  falling 
on  theunlDrtunatePrenehman,  crashed 
Um  and  his  horse  to  the  ground.    At 
the  same  instant,  a  volley  of  musketry 
was  heard,  and  a  dozen  dragoons  rolled 
in  the  dust;  whilst  the  others,  confused 
by  the  suddenness  of  the  attack,  stared 
about  them,  endeavonring,  but  in  vain^ 
to  discover  the  enemv  by  whieh  they 
were  so  unexpectedly  assailed.     On 
all  sides  arose  steep  and  nigged  crags, 
bnt  not  a  human  creature  was  to  be 
seen.  Now  and  then,  it  is  true,  through 
some  narrow  openbig  in  the  rocks, 
or  from  behtad  the  bushes  of  wild 
rosenmry,  whioh  grew  here  and  there 
in  tbe  fissores  of  the  preeipiees,  a 
glimpse  might  be  eaugbt  of  bronzed 
fiero^loekingcountenaaces^  whose  ap- 
parition, however,  was  so  momentary, 
that  they  might  almost  have  passed 
for  phantoms  conjured  up  by  the  ima- 
gination, had  it  not  been  for  the  deadly 
execution  done  by  tbe  muskets  of  these 
ambushed  fees.     Before  the  smoke  of 
the  first  volley  had   cleared  away, 
anotiier  suoeeeded,  and  was  followed 
by  a  scattering  fire,  and  by  a  shower 
of  lieavy  stones.     Scarce  a  shot  but 
-took  eifect,  either  on  the  dragoons  or 
on  their  horses;  for  the   Spaniards, 
although  for  the  most  part  young  and 
Irregularsoldiers,  were  veteran  hunters 
and  c(mirab€mdista$9  and,  as  sncb,  ad- 
mirable marlumen. 

Owing  to  the  win^gs  of  the  defile^ 
the  rearguard,  which  was  separated 
from  the  Tan  by  the  line  of  waggons 


*  Oavachos,  A  term  of  contempt,  by  which  the  Spftoiards  are  accustomed  to  de- 
signate their  French  neighbours. 

•f  Juan  Martin  Diez  wai  a  vine-dresser  in  a  petty  village  of  Old  Castile,  which 
being  situated  in  a  marshy  hollow,  and  encircled  by  hills,  was  not  unfrequently  flooded, 
and  the  houses  surrounded  with  water  and  deep  mud:  Owing  to  this  circumstance,  the 
'  hihabitants  obtained  in  the  adjacent  country  the  nickname  of  the  Impecinados,  from 
the  Spanish  word  peeina,  signi^ng  a  pool  or  fish-pond.  When  Diez  left  bit  home, 
and  distinguished  himself  at  chief  of  a  guerilla  corps,  his  sobri^et  adhered  to  bim, 
and  by  It  be  is  probably  better  known  than  by  Us  bmily  name. 
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and  their  nralesi  tras  not  immediately 
aware  of  what  was  going  on  in  front ; 
and  when  a  seigeant  rode  forward  to 
ascertain  the  meaning  of  the  firing/he 
found  the  last  of  the  dragoons,  the 
oommissarieSf  and  the  driyers^  falling 
Ikst  under  tiie  murderous  fire  of  the 
guerillas,  to  which  it  was  impossible 
to  make  any  effeetnal  return.  The 
load  was  so  narrow*  that  it  would  have 
been  impraetieable  for  the  waggons  to 
turn,  oTen  had  there  been  any  ad- 
Tantage.  in  attempting  a  retreat;  but 
being  halfway  through  tiie  defile^  they 
would*  either  in  advaneing  or  redring* 
have  had  equally  far  to  go*  before  the 
eavaliy  coold  arrive  at  ground  on  which 
it  might  have  been  possible  for  them 
to  act.  Under  these  circumstances* 
the  subaltern  who  commanded  the 
rearguard*  left  a  fourth  of  his  men  in 
charge  of  the  horses*  and  dismounting 
the  remunder*  led  them  hastily  for- 
ward* carbine  in  hand*  with  the  hope 
of  being  able  to  get  at  the  enemy*  by 
making  his  dragoons  act  as  light  in- 
fantry. Bat  he  was  only  hastening 
his  doom*  and  that  of.  his  gallant  little 
band*  which  had  not  proceeded  fifty 
yards  towards  the  head  of  the  column* 
when*  from  a  sort  of  mountain  gorge 
on  the  right  of  the  road,  a  close  and 
destructive  toU^  was  poured  in 
amongst  them*  and  $  score  of  Spfr> 
fiiards*  headed  by  the  Impednado* 
rushed  furiously  on  the  sunrivors. 
The  struggle  was  short*  for  the  dra- 
goons* entangled  amongst  the  carts 
and  amongst  the  bodies  of  their  dead 
and  dying  companions*  and  moreoTer* 
being  encumbered  by  their  heavy  ae- 
ooutremeuts  and  long  sabres,  were  no 
match  for  the  active  and  lightly 
equipped  mountaineers*  whose  bayo- 
nets and  knives  spon  terminated  the 
unequal  strife. 

The  evening  was  closing  in  when 
the  Impecinado  and  his  little  band 
began  to  make  arrangements  for  with* 
drawing  with  their  booty  from  the 
scene  of  the  skirmish  we  have  de- 
scribed. Nearly  a  hundred  French 
soldiers  had  fallen  by  the  hands  of 
thirty-five  peasants*  whose  inferiority 
of  numbers*  arms*  and  discipline*  had* 
however*  been  more  than  compensated 
by  the  advantage  of  their  position* 
and  Che  peculiar  nature  of  the  ground. 
The  victors,  after  ascertaining  that 
thoy  bad  left  no  living  enemy  on  the 
field  of  battle,  fastened  the  riderless 
horses  behind  the  carts ;  and  urging  on 


couToy  soon 


eouTOT  m 
preeeded 


[May* 


the  mules  with  whip  and  Toioe*  the 
loon  emerged  firom  the  cMle^ 
preeeded  by  die  Impecinado  and  half- 


a-doxen  of  his  eompaniong*  mounted 
oh  the  pick  of  the  eaptwred  tfoopers. 
They  kspt  along  the  eamino  real  for 
about  a  mile*  until  they  arrived  at  a 
eroas  road*  into  which  they  atruek* 
and*  after  an  bourns  maieh*  found 
themselves  on  the  bordws  of  a  large 
and  dreary  noor,  inteneoted  by  the 
oontinuation  of  the  track  they  had 
been  following,  but  which  they  now 
deserted*  and*  proceeding  a  short  cKs- 
tanoe  to  the  left*  soon  arrived  in  Iraot 
of  a  small  oluater  of  houses.  These 
habitations*  although  spadous*  aadi 
like  most  of  Ae  peaaant*s  dwdlkigs  m 
the  mountainous  distriets  of  Spaing 
eonstmeted  of  solid  blocks  of  stones 
had  an  appearance  of  extreme  poverty* 
which  harmoniaed  well  with  the 
wretohed  and  half-famished  looks  of 
some  women  and  children  who  were 
sitting  and  lying  about  the  doora*  and 
who  rose  in  oonstematiim  at  tho  ap- 
proaohofthecavaieade.  Tlieir  abm* 
however*  waseonvertedintorqoiei^;% 
when  they  saw  their  own  eounttyaaen 
instead  of  the  dreaded  and  detested 
^raneeeeM* 

The  party  halted  in  front  of  the 
houses**  and  the  Impednado*  alightii^ 
from  his  horse*  opened  one  of  the 
baggsge-oarts,  and  lifted  out  the  first 
thing  whieh  came  under  his  hand.  It 
was  a  wooden  box*  which*  althoogh 
not  large*  was  so  weighty  that  it  r»* 
quired  a  eonaiderable  exertion  of 
strength  to  raise  it*  and  with  an  oath 
he  dashed  it  on  the  rocky  soil.  The 
fiutenings  of  the  chest  broke  with  the 
violenoe  of  the  fall*  and  a  vast  quantity 
of  gold  coin  rolled  in  all  direetions:. 
The  ground  was  strewed  with  single 
and  double  louis*d*orB  and  napo- 
leons* and  the  fortunate  possessors  of 
all  this  w^th  lifted  up  their  hands 
and  eyes  in  astonishment  at  the  eight 
of  riches  greater  tlian  their  wiUlsst 
dreams  could  ever  have  pictured  to 
them.  A  general  investigation  enaoed* 
and  the  carts  were  found  to  bo. in 
great  part  laden  with  specie  intended 
for  the  use  of  the  French  armies*  but 
which  was  now  likely  to  receive  a 
very  different  destination.  There  were 
also  numerous  trunks  and  packages 
addressed  to  officers  of  rank*  and  con- 
taining uniforms*  epaulettes*  and  other 
articles  of  equipment.  These  were 
passed  in  review  by  the  guerillae*  who 
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appeared  to  experience  at  the  sight 
of  all  this  military  finery  the  sort  of 
balf  contemptnous  admiration  natural 
to  men  to  whom  lozury  was  unknown* 
and  who  had  been  aocuatomed  to 
■atfttfy  their  wants  by  the  simplest  and 
most  primitive  means.  An  obserrer 
would  have  been,  diverted  at  semng 
these  hardy  mountaineers  pnttingroa 
embroidered  poueh-belts  over  their 
coarse  brown  jackets>and  momentarily 
replacing  their  greasy  sombreros  and 
eolofired  woollen  eaps  by  the  cocked 
bats  and  plumes  which  bad  been  for* 
warded  from  Paris  for  the  use  of  the 
French  generals  and  their  aides-de» 
camp. 

IV  hilst  his  men  were  thus  occupied} 
the  Impeeinado  consulted  with  two  or 
tbree  of  those  in  whose  judgment  he 
bad  the  most  confidence/  as  to  the 
course  to  be  adopted  to  secure  the 
booty :  for  the  French*  at  the  period 
we  are  speaking^  of*  overran  Castile  in 
every  direction;  and  as  soon  as  the 
daring  exploit  of  the  guerillas  became 
known,  strong  detachments  would 
mevitably  be  sent  in  their  pursuit*  and 
measures  taken  to  hem  them  in  on 
all  sides*  and  prevent  their  ultimate 
escape*  or .  their  junction  with  any 
large  body  of  Spanish  troops.  The 
most  feasUde  plan  appeared  to  be  to 
strike  acioss  Uie  moor*  and  by  means 
of  by-roads  well  known  to  the  Im« 
pecinado*  to  gain  one  of  the  sierras* 
er  moentain  ridges*  which  abound  in 
Old  Csatile.  There  they  would  find 
eaves  and  hiding-places  u  which  the 
treasore  oonld  be  placed*  until  an  in-, 
crease  of  foree  might  enable  their  chief 
to  brave  the  French  more  openly  than 
be  could  pretend  to  do  with  the  hand- 
ful of  men  he  now  commanded*  and 
which  was  merely  intended  to  serve 
aa  a  nudens  for  the  organization  of 
a  large  and  efiBsetive  guerBla  corps. 
.  The  horses. and  mules*  however* 
bad  been  marching  since  morning, 
and  appeared  too  much  fatigued  for 
it  to  be  prudent  to  eommence  the 
prcjected  mareb  immediately.  After 
traversing  the  moor*  the  roads  were 
bad*  espedally  for  the  carts*  and  it 
ironld  have  been  highly  imprudent  to 
mk  an  aeddent  in  those  narrow  and 
diflfenlt  mountain  passes*  where  the 
ftlHng  of  a  mule*  or  the  overturning 
of  one  of  the  waggons*  might  com- 
promise the  safety  of  the  whole  party 
by  the  delay  it  would  occasion.  Be- 
sides this*  there  appeared  no  neces&ity 
for  such  immediate  hurry.   The  near- 


est garrison  was  at  three  leagues  dis- 
tance from  the  scene  of  the  skirmish* 
and  it  was  highly  improbable  that  the 
news  of  the  surprise  of  the  convoy 
would  reach  it  before  the  next  mom* 
ingr ;  so  that  it  would  be  mid-day  be- 
fore the  French  troops  could  discover 
the  track  of  the  guerillas.  Under 
these  circumstances*  it  was  resolved 
to  remain  where  they  were  a  part  of 
the  night*  and  to  resume  their  marcb 
at  two  or  three  in  the  morning.  Or* 
ders  were  given  to  unharness*  and 
the  mules  and  horses  were  placed  in 
the  stables  and  outhouses  of  Uie  hanu 
let*  and  amply  provided  with  straw 
and  barley.  The  Impeeinado  super- 
intended these  arrangements*  caused 
the  broken  money-chest  to  be  fastened 
up  again*  and  placed  in  the  cart*  and 
had  a  guard  mounted  over  the  wag* 
gons  to  protect  them  from  pillage. 
He  deemed  it  unnecessary  to  post  ad* 
vanced  sentries*  considering  it  impos- 
sible that  any  pursuit  should  be  di> 
rected  against  uim  before  the  follow- 
ing day. 

•  He  would*  perhaps*  have  felt  less 
confident  of  his  saroty*  had  he  been 
aware  of  a  drcumstance  which  had 
escaped  his  notice*  and  that  of  every 
individual  of  his  band. 
.'  At  the  commencement  of  the  at- 
tack on  the  convoy,  the  horse  mount* 
ed  by  the  French  commissary  had 
been  startled  by  the  fall  of  the  mass  of 
rock  which  crushed  the  ofiicer  of  gen- 
darmes* and  being*  a  somewhat  spirit- 
ed animal*  commenced  a  series  of 
capers  productive  of  excessive  dis- 
comfort to.  his  rider*  a  little  fat  man, 
possessed  of  a  most  rotund  and  com* 
missaryolike  paunch*  and  of  a  pair  of 
short  bulbous-looking  legs*  which  ex- 
perienced no  small  difficulty  in  adhe- 
ring to  the  sides  of  the  restive  buce* 
phuus.  The  curvets  and  pranclnfr 
of  the  horse  probably  saved  the  li» 
of  the  horseman*  by  causing  him  to 
present  an  unsteady  mark  to  the  wdl 
aimed  bullets  of  the  guerillas.  At 
length*  divided  between  the  fear  of 
being  shot  and  that  of  being  thrown* 
the  unfortunate  little  gentleman  gave 
up  the  contest  with  his  steed,  who 
took  the  bit  between  his  teeth  and  set 
off  at  full  speed*  which  he  did  not 
slacken  until  he  had  accomplished 
neariy  half  the  distance  from  tne  de- 
file to  Aranda.  The  remainder  of  the 
journey  his  rider  prevailed  on  him  to 
perform  at  a  more  deliberate  pace; 
and*  on  his  arrival,  hastened  to  report 
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to  the  geaeral  commaadiiigr>  the  attack 
4>f  the  eoiiToy,  and  the  perili  to  whiek 
he  had  heen  exposed.  His  feare  and 
his  imaginatloa,  hoireveo  caoaed  him 
<to  convert  the  little  band  of  gnefiUaSf 
^hom  be  had  not  even  seen*  into  a 
fbrmidable  and  nomerous  body  of 
Spanish  troops ;  and  the  Freneh  gen* 
era1>  although  he  had  no  previons 
intimation  of  the  posttble  Tioimty  of 
snch  an  army,  deemed  it  only  pmdent 
to  proceed  himself  with  a  large  Sorce 
to  reconnoitre  the  enemy,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, lo  recapture  the  large  sum  of 
which  there  conld  be  no  doubt  Uiat 
the  latter  had  obtained  possession. 
He  set  out,  therefore,  with  half-a« 
dozen  squadrons  of  light  cavalry, 
leaviiig  the  infantry  to  follow,  and 
taking  with  him,  as  a  guide,  the  un* 
fortunate  eommistary,  in  spite  of  the 
extraordmary  repngnance  manifested 
by  that  gentleman  for  the  pleasoretof 
a  night  march. 

^  The  Impeeinado,  haTing  completed 
all  his  arrangementsv  entered  one  of 
the  bouses,  and  threw  himself  on  a 
bed,  in  an  upper  room,  in  order  to 
take  a  little  repose  before  starting  oo 
his  early  march.  He  was  soon  bnried 
in  a  deep  sleep,  from  which  he  was 
awakened  an  honr  or  two  later  by  the 
report  of  fire-arms  ootside  the  house. 
Springing  from  the  coarse  mattress, 
stuffed  with  dried  maize  leaves,  which 
forms  the  bed  of  most  Spanish  pea- 
aants,  he  rushed  to  the  window,  and 
looking  out,  beheld  a  sight  calculated 
to  unnerve  and  rednoe  to  despair  any 
man  of  less  courage  than  Joan  liar* 
tin  Dies.  Two  squadrons  of  French 
hussars  were  hastily  surrounding  the 
houses,  whilst,  from  the  direction  of 
the  lane  which  led  from  the  moor  to 
the  high-road,  and  which  the  Imped- 
nado  and  his  band  had  followed  after 
the  capture  of  the  convoy,  a  long  line 
of  cavalry  were  advancing  at  a  hand* 
gallop,  and  as  tliey  arrived  were  drawn 
up  by  their  offioers  at  about  a  Inn- 
dred  yards  in  front  of  the  hamlet. 
The  waggons  were  already  in  posses- 
sion  of  the  French,  who  had  cut  down 
the  men  appointed  to  guard  them. 
Not  anticipating  any  greater  danger 
ihan  some  petty  attempt  at  pilfering 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  houses,  they 
had  kept  too  negligent  a  watch,  and 
*  bad  barely  had  time  to  fire  the  shots 
which  warned  the.  Impeoinado^of  his 
danger,  before  they  were  sabred  by 
the  hostile  cavalry. 

In  front  of  the  compact  column,  of 


troops  which  was  mpidiy 
and  mounted  on  a  richly  «n^_ 
nharger,  appeared  the  Proneh  i 
jurronnded  by  hia  staff.  He  was  a 
Touag  man,  whose  dark  ooimteDaaoe, 
if  not  regniariy.handsome,  bad  a  fraak 
and  pleasing  expressien,  and  whose 
vrell-iumed  livba  and  soldieriy  bear- 
lag,  showed  off  to  advantage  a  spto^ 
did  hnnar*s  naiform  covered  witi 
lace  and  embroidery.  Aprafisawaof 
long  cnrling  hair  eeoaped  from  oadA 
his  shako;  a  curved  i>amaacn8  aeimu 
tar,  with  a  jewelled  hUt»  hiuf^  by  his 
aide ;  and  in  his  liand  lie  earned  a 
small  gold*monnted  riding^whip,  wkb 
which  he  impatiently  tapped  bk  mo* 
roeeo  boot,  whilst  giving  aoae  iMree- 
tions  to  one  of  his  aidee«de-eaaip.  Is 
this  elegant  tiit&tetfVytlie  lapeeioado, 
who  had  once  before  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  seeiog  him,  immecfiateiy  re- 
eognixed  Mnrat,  the  hnasarjNir  asori. 
iencep  the  greatest  dandy  and  most 
dashing  caf^iky^^ttcer  of  Bonaparte's 


It  required  bat  a  sngfo  glanee  of 
the  gnerilla*s  quick  eye  to  take  ia  all 
these  deiatb.  The  moon,  whieh  was 
nearly  at  the  foil*  threw  a  aCren^  light 
ever  the  moor,  nnd  over  the  militaiy 
array jastdeseiibed.  BytheoderoiF 
Murat,  a  party  ef  cavalry  djamenntedy 
and  commenced  tiie  aeareh  of  ihe 
faetisci.  Abeady  the  laapeeiaado 
heard  tiieir  footatsps  on  the  atnirease 
leading  to  Ue  room*  It  wna  netime 
for  hesitatioa  or  wa veiine  ;  Ite  epeaed 
the  wiadew,  and  aief^ped  eutnpontfae 
redely  conatmoted  balcony,  wfaieh  waa 
thrown  into  deep  shade  1^  the  wall  of 
the  honse  aad  the  prcgeeting>  roof 
above.  Underneath  the  window,  se- 
veral hnssan  were  walking  thchr  horsea 
up  and  down  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
the  enemy,  "v^om  their  cemredea  had- 
gone  in  quert  of.  The  baleeay  waa 
abont  twenty  foot  from  the  frrenad. 


The  impecfaiado  suspended  himself 


for  an  uuunt  by  hb  handa  te  the 
wooden  baloatradeb  and  tiwu  luting 
go  his  hoU,  dropped  on  fab  foot  on  the 
near  side  of  one  of  the  aentriea.  Be- 
fore the  aatonished  soldier  hadlimeto 
turn  his  head,  he  waa  thrown  under 
his  horae'e  beUy,  and  te  impecuiado, 
bonndtttg  lightly  into  the  saddle, 
dashed  past  the  French  general  and 
hk  staft  aad  galfoped  at  full  apeed 
acroas  the  moor,  in  the  dsrediDn  of 
the  road  leading  to  the  mouataina. 

The  action  had  been  sosudden*  that 
the  Spaniard  got  a  tokmbleatntte*: 
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fore  any  one  thought  of  foUowing  him. 
SuOD,  however,  a  score  of  dragoons 
«|iurnBd  their  horses  in  pursait ;  and 
then  eoameiieed  that  most  animating 
«nd  eaeiting  of  all  chases^  a  man  hnnt« 
In  the  broad  light  of  the  moon,  eyery 
snoYement  of  the.  fugitive  and  of  his 
pursuers  was.irisibie  to  the  French 
troops.  In  front  rode  the  ImpeciDadoj 
bareneadedi  bis  long  black  elf- locks 
boating  in  the  breese^  uiiging  on  his 
lK>r8e  by  an  unsparing  applieation  of 
^e  thong  fastened  to  the  end  4>f  bis 
4ragoon  bridleb     At  TsrUms  distanees 
behind  him  oame  bis  pursuers,  two 
•only  of  whom  seemed  to  hare  a  good 
«hanee  of  overtaking  him.     Arrived 
about  midway  across  theplain,  one  of 
the  latter  found  himself  within  ten 
yards  of  the  guerilla,  and  drawing  a 
pbtol  from  his  holster,  he  took  aim 
and  fired.    He  would  have  done  bet- 
tdr  to  have  saved  his  cartridge,  for  the 
ball  wbbtled  harmlessly  over  the  head 
of  the  Impecinado,  merely  serving  to 
femiad  him  that  he  also  would  pro- 
bably find  a  pistol  in  the  bolsters  of 
the  horse  be  bestrode.     He  was  right 
in  his  conjecture.    Rising  in  his  stir* 
mpSf  he  turned  his  body  half  round 
IB  the  saddle.    His  enemy  was  only 
a  eouple  of  horses'  length  from  hiok 
A  report  was  heard,  a»d  the  hussar 
fell  from  his  charger ;  the  well  trdned 
animal  immediately  halting  by  the  side 
af  his  wounded  master. 
•    The  Impeeinado  now  redoubled  his 
efforts  to  escape.  As  good-luck  would 
have  it,  the  horse  of  which  he  had 
possessed  himself  in  so  daring  a  man- 
ner, was  one  of  the  fleetest  of  the 
squadron  to  which  it  belonged.  -The 
guerilla  was  thus  enabled  to  keep  far 
ahead  of  his  pursuers,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one,  a  non-commissioned 
officer,  who  bad  taken  advantage  of 
the  momentary  slackening  of  speed 
when  the  Impeeinado  fired  his  pistol^ 
to  diuHiiish  the  distance  between  him- 
self and  the  fugitive.      The  moor, 
however,  was  now  crossed,  and  Mar* 
tin  Dies  entered  a  narrow  road,  his 
hovM'e  shoes  MrUung  fire  as  he  rat- 
tled ever  the  loose  flints  whidi  paved 
the  ground.     The  path  was  overhung 
by  the  twisted  limbs  of  wild  apple  and 
piiktt  trees, and  he  badtobow  his  bead* 
en  his  ehai^r's  neek  to  avoid  reeelv-^ 
ing  severe  blows  from  the  projecting 


branches.     He  had  hoped  that  whea 
he  left  the  open  ground  the  pursuit 
would  cease,  but  in  this  he, was  mis.- 
taken.     He  still  heard  behind  him  the 
clatter  of  hoofs,  and  the  hard  breathr 
ing  of  a  horse,  which  every  moment 
hrouj^t  nearer  and  nearer.     He  now 
saw  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  es- 
cape without  a. struggle  with  his  re- 
lentless pursuer,  and  he  immediately 
devised  a  plan  for  neutralizing  the 
superiority  which  the  weapons  of  the 
dragoon  would  give  him  over  an  un- 
armed antagonist.    Arrived  at  a  sharp 
turn  in  the  road,  he  had  no  sooner 
passed  it  than  he  faced  his  hone  about, 
and  the  Frenchman  coming  up  at  the 
same  instant,  fell  as  it  were  into  his 
adversary's  arms,  without  being  able 
to  make  use  of  the  sabre  which  he 
brandished  in  hb  hand.    The  dragoon 
was  a  powerful  man,  full  six  feet  high, 
one    of  those   redmustached,   fair- 
haired  Alsatians  who  abound  in  the 
ranks  of  the  French  army,  and  make 
such   excellent   soldiers,  uniting  the 
phlegm  and  steady  coolness  of  the 
German  with  the  headlong  courage 
of  their  more  vivacious  countrymen. 
He  grappled  resolutely  with  his  foe  ; 
but  his  strength,  had  it  been  twice  as 
great,  was  useless,  nhen  opposed  to 
the  iron  mnsdes  and  vice-like  grasp 
of  the  Spaniard.     They  both  rolled 
from  their  horses  te  the  ground,  and» 
in  falling,  the  Impeeinado  caught  bis 
oppoDent's  cheek  in  his  tee^,  and 
pinned  him  with  the  gripe  of  a  bnlU 
dog.     Then,  when  his  foe  was  writh- 
ing with  the  acuteness  of  the  paiur 
and  vainly  endeavouring  te  extricate 
himself,  and  to  pick  up  the  sword 
which  had  escaped  from  his  band  in 
the  struggle,  he  suddenly  let  go  bis 
hold,  and  raising  his  foot,  gave  one 
stamp  on  the  prostrate  body  of  the  un- 
happy Frenchman.     The  horn  of  a 
Murcian  bull  would  hardly  have  caus- 
ed a  more  ghastly  and  fatal  wound.. 
The  bowels  of  the  poor  wretch  burst 
from  his  side,  his  eyes  rolled  till  their^ 
whites  only  were  visible,  and,  as  with 
a  convukrve   skovement   he   turned 
round  upon  his  face,  a  stream  of  blood 
gushed  from  his  mouth,  and  nungled 
with  the  waters  of  a  streamlet  which 
rippled  by  the  spot  where  this  fright- 
fbl  contest  had  taken  plaee.* 

Three  minutes,  later,  n  party  of' 


*  The  Impeeinado  was  remarkable  for  his  eztraordinory  muscular  strength,  which 
has,  perhaps,  never  been  equalled,  at  Icatt  amongst  the  ''men  of  our  degenerate  days." 
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hussan  pulled  up  their  pantiDg  ani-  wajs  daunted  by  the  disastrous  issue 

mate  by  the  side  of  their  expiring  of  his  first  enterprize,  soon  rei^peand 

eomrade.    The  death-rattle  was  in  his  in  the  field  at  the  head  of  a  more  no. 

throat*  and  in  the  distance  might  be  merous  band,  and  bjr  many  a  soeeesa- 

faeardthe  soundsof  a  horse's  feetcan*  ful  foray  and  gallant  deed  iweoged 

tering  towards  the  mountuns.  the  deaths  of  his  first  adherents  ^•Jn 

The    French   troops  returned  to  by  the  French*  in  retaliation  for  the 

Aranda,  whilst  the  lmpeoinado>  no-  massacre  of  the  escort. 


Id  a  personal  contest,  four  or  Ato  men  were  sotbing  like  a  match  for  him ;  he  wodM 
throw  them  in  every  directioo,  jast  as  ao  ordinary  person  would  dlspena  a  swarm  of 
troublesome  boys.  An  admirable  swordsman,  be  would  not  hesitate  to  attack  eingle. 
banded,  and  with  no  other  arms  than  his  sabroi  a  whole  troop  of  enemtea,  andiaa 
little  risk  in  so  doing,  provided  flre*armB  were  not  used  against  him*  When  takes 
prisoner  at  Roa,  in  Castile^  and  led  out  to  be  executed  by  the  peasants,  who  bad  been 
excited  and  urged  on  by  the  priosts,  stanch  adherents  of  Ferdinand*  and  enenias  of 
the  cause  of  the  Constitution*  he  bunt  tlie  cords  which  bound  him,  and  made  a  ruh  at 
his  sabre,  which  wsa  in  the  hands  of  an  ofl&cer  of  Realittas  standing  by.  It  was  the 
lamous  sabre  which  had  been  sent  him  by  George  the  Third,  and  was  ao  heavy  that 
any  arm  less  nervous  than  that  of  the  Impednado  could  not  use  it  for  five  w>i^nte% 
although  its  owner  wielded  it  as  if  it  had  been  a  child's  toy.  He  seised  it  by  tbo  cutting 
part  of  the  blade,  which  neat  ly  severed  the  fingers  from  his  hand ;  but  it  was  afterwards 
said,  that  but  for  this  accident,  and  the  failure  of  his  effort  to  regain  his  weapon,  be 
would  have  effected  his  escape  in  spite  of  the  crowds  that  surrounded  him.  As  it  was, 
unarmed  and  defenceless,  he  kept  his  cowardly  executioners  at  bay  for  some  moments; 
but  at  length  several  men,  coming  behind  him,  threw  a  large  cloak  bvw  his  head,  and 
entangling  him  in  its  folds,  passed  a  rope  round  hit  neck  and  hung  him  up  to  a  tree. 

As  an  instance  of  the  intrepidity  and  confidence  of  the  Impednado,  and  of  the 
happy  results  of  the  headlong  courage  with  which  he  braved  the  greatest  perils,  the  foU 
lowing  anecdote  may  not  be  found  uninteresting  : — In  the  year  1823,  he  was  in  Arrmgoo 
pursuing  and  harassing  a  eorpt  d^armie,  commanded  by  General  Bessieres.  He  (the 
Impednado)  had  a  habit  of  riding  on  at  some  distance  in  front  of  his  troopa.  Being  one 
day  considerably  in  advance,  and  attended  only  by  an  aide-de-camp  and  a  single  orderly, 
he  perceived  a  farm-house  some  distance  from  the  road,  and  by  certain  aigna,  visible 
only  to  his  experienced  eye,  he  eoigeetured  that  a  party  of  the  enemy  were  there.  Ha 
rode  up  to  the  door  and  knocked.  A  woman  opened.  Hay  factiotos  arrwaf  ssid 
the  Impeoinado,  for  in  i82a,  as  in  the  late  Carlist  war,  the  ConstitudonaUsts  dedgaatad 
those  of  tlieir  countrymen  who  were  opposed  to  them  by  the  name  of  lact&ous. 

"  Si  SenOTf**  was  the  reply  of  the  woman,  terrified  by  the  fierce  looks  ^heriatcr. 
rogator. 

"  How  many  ?  *' 

'*  Treinta  y  pica.     There  are  upwards  of  thirty  dancbg  in  the  room  above  stain. 
•'Where  are  their  arms?" 
"  They  have  left  them  in  the  kitchen." 

He  commanded  silence  to  the  woman,  and,  ascending  the  stdrcase,  opened  the  door  of 
the  room  and  appeared  before  the  astonished  royalists,  to  many  of  whom  he  was' 
probably  known  by  sight.  Whether  or  no  this  were  the  case,  he  did  not  allow  them  to 
remain  long  in  ignorance  of  his  name. 

**  Buenos  noches,  chicos"  cried  he.  •<  Let  no  man  stir  firom  his  place.  Soyei  Impe* 
einado.     For  this  night  we  are  all  friends ;  take  your  muskets  and  follow  me  I  * 

The  soldiers  stared  at  one  another  for  a  moment,  but  at  length  submfttiag  to  the 
moral  ascendancy  of  the  famous  guerriUero  whose  name  they  had  just  heard,  and 
struck  with  admiration  at  the  unhedtating  courage  with  which  he  bad  coflM  amongst 
them,  they  obeyed  the  order  they  had  reeeived.  Out  of  different  farms  and  oottagea 
of  the  neighbourhood,  nearly  three  hundred  roydists  were  collected.  Theiy  aeeosn- 
psnied  the  Impednado  to  the  place  where  his  troops  had  halted  for  the  night.  There 
be  had  a  supper  prepared,  and  before  daybreak  dismissed  liis  unosnd  guests,  with 
every  man  an  ounce  of  gold  in  his  pocket.  Tiuree  hours  after,  six  hundred  Spaidar4i^ 
forming  the  rearguard  of  Besderes' cdnmn,  deserted  to  the  liberals  with  loud  cries  «f 
«»  Viva  d  Impednado  I" 
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THE  TRAVELS  OF  BBN  BATUTA. 


Thb  early  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  immediately  euoceedtng  the 
final  ezpolBion  of  the  Franks  from 
Palestine^  is  a  period  marked  by  the 
almost  total  interruption  of  the  inter- 
course between  Europe  and  ABia>which 
during  the  long  crusading  wars  of  two 
hundred  years,  had  in  some  measure 
familiarized  the  rude  nations  of  the 
West  with  the  language,  manners,  and 
history  of  their  Oriental  antagonists. 
Astray  pilgrim^  indeed,  was  still  some- 
times led  by  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm 
to  dare,  the  perils  which  beset  the  path 
to  the  Holy  Sepulchre :— but  the  fa- 
TOur  which  the  Mogul  conquerors  of 
Persia,  while  they  still  adhered  to 
Paganism,  had  extended  to  the  Chris- 
tians, had  been  replaced  by  persecution 
on  the  conversion  of  that  fierce  race 
to  the  faith  of  Islam ;  the  Venetians 
had  not  yet  opened  that  correspond- 
ence with  Egypt,  which  subsequently 
gave  themTthc  monopoly  of  the  Euro- 
pean commerce  with  India  and  eastern 
Africa:  and  the  Greek  empire,  which 
its  position  brought  more  directly  in 
contact  with  the  Asiatics,  was  once 
again  separated,  both  by  religious 
schism  and  political  apprehensions, 
from  the  Frank  races  with  which  the 
crusades  had  led  it  into  *a  temporary 
connexion.  Thus,  while  one  half  of 
^e  world  remained  undiscovered,  two 
thirds  of  the  other  half  were  yirtually 
unknown  to  the  nations  of  Christen-  ' 
dom ;  and  in  the  long  interval  between 
the  travels  of  Marco  Polo  (1271—94), 
and  the  awakening  of  the  spirit  of  dis- 
covery in  Portugal  in  the  15th  century, 
nearly  all  our  knowledge  on  the  state 
of  manners  and  civilization  among  the 
population  of  Further  Asia  is  derived 
from  the  aceounts  of  Moslem  geogra- 
phers and  travellers ;  and  at  the  head 
of  the  latter  class,  if  pre-eminence  be 


regulated  by  the  extent  of  ground 
passed  over,  we  may  safely  place  the 
personagre  whom  we  have  selected  as 
the  subject  of  the  present  article. 
Ebn  Batuta  is  unquestionably,  as  he 
is  termed  by  Burckhardt,  (who  first 
made  his  name  known  in  Europe,) 
"  the  greatest  land  traveller  who  ever 
wrote  his  travels  :'**  we  may  add,  that 
he  was  also  the  most  persevering.  Is- 
suing from  his  native  city  at  the  age  of 
twenty- two  or  twenty- three,  he  con- 
tinued for  thirty  years  with  unwearied 
diligence  to  pass  to  and  fro  on  the 
earth's  surface,  "living  as  a  true  der- 
wish,  sometimes  in  great  afflacnce,  and 
sometimes  in  poverty  :*'  nor  did  he  lay 
down  his  pilgrim's  stafiP,  till  he  had 
completed  the  circuit  of  every  nation 
in  wnich  a  Moslem  community  was  to 
be  found,  from  the  shores  of  the  Yel- 
low Sea  to  the  banks  of  the  Niger. 
On  his  return  to  his  Moorish  home,  he 
recited  the  tale  of  his  diversified  wan- 
derings, like  a  second  Sindbad,  at  the 
court  of  the  Sultan  of  Fez,  who  was  so- 
struck  by  the  narration,  that  he  com« 
manded  him  to  dictate  the  whole  to  a 
scribe  named  EbnJazzi,  who  acted 
both  as  amanuensis  and  editor,  and 
digested  the  materials  thus  furnished 
into  the  form  of  a  continuous  work. 
It  is  from  an  epitome  of  the  labours  of 
Ebn*  Jazzl  that  Professor  Lee's  trans- 
lation has  been  made  ;t  though,  as  the 
most  approved  plan  of  oriental  epito- 
mization  is  not  to  attempt  a  conden- 
sation of  the  sense  of  the  author,  but 
to  copy  one  sentence  verbatim  and 
omit  the  next  altogether,  it  is  probable 
that  much  valuable  matter  may  have 
been  omitted  in  the  course  of  this 
summary  curtailment. 

The  name,  style,  and  titles  of  this 
most  indefatigable  of  travellers,  as 
stated  at  length  by  the  author  of  the 


*  A  rammary  of  his  journeys  Is  given  in  Burckbardt's  Nubian  Travels — (Appendix, 
Vo,  ill.  p.  584 ;) — ^bnt  Bnrckhardt  makes  strange  work  with  the  names  of  places  when 
he  gets  beyond  the  range  of  the  Arabic  language,  writing  Hindwaksh  for  Hindoo^ 
Kcothf  Mulsan  for  Moultan,  &e. 

t  Since  the  above  was  written,  we  have  seen  the  following  announcement  of  the 
«zlstenea  in  Europe  of  a  copy  of  the  great  work,  which  was  unknown,  except  by  report, 
to  Bnrckhardt  and  Lee.  '*  I  have  procured  from  Fes  an  ancient  and  beautifully 
written  copy  of  the  original  travels,  which  I  have  almost  endrely  translated,  and  think 
of  committing  to  the  preis."—. G'ayan^Of*  History  of  the  Mahommedan  Dynasties  in 
Spain,  i.  348.  Note. 
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abridgement,  were  'Uhe  Sheikh  Abu- 
AbdaUah  Mohammed  £bn  Abdallah 
Al-Lawati  Al-Tandji,  suniamed  Ebn 
Batuta  ;"•— a  Moor  by  birth,  probably 
descended  from  the  Berber  C&ba^w 
tribe  of  Lawata;  and  a  doctor  of  the 
Moslem  law  and  tradUiene  by  profes* 
sion.    He  set  out  from  his  nathe  town 
of  Tandjah  or  Tangiers,  wUh  the  por* 
pese  of  aocomplishing  the  pilgrimage 
to  Mekka,  in  the  72dth  year  of  the 
Hejra  (A.D.  U24),and  proceeded  by 
land  towards  Egypt ;  but  his  progress 
through  the  noiiheni  vegione  of  Af« 
rica,  which  he  perhaps  considered  too 
familiarly  known  to  his  readers  to 
stand  in  need  of  description,  is  dismiss 
sed  with  a  simple  enumeration  of  the 
different  stages.    At  Alexandria,  how- 
ever, an  incident  befell  him  which 
wrought  a  total  change  in  his  ulterior 
arrangements,  and  which  he  relates, 
apparently,  with  perfect  good  faith. 
On  visiting  the  Imam    Borhan-ed- 
deen,  a  celebrated  weii  or  saint  of  tliat 
city,  he  was  informed  by  the  holy  man 
that  his  destiny  would  lead  him  to 
extend   his   travels   into  far  distant 
countries ; — **  I  have  (he  cootianed)  a 
brother  in  India,  another  in  Scinde, 
and  a  third  in  China;  yon  will  visit 
them  all,  and  convey  my  remembrances 
to  them.*'    Batnta  was  astonislied  at 
the  words  of  the  Sheikh ;  and  though^ 
as  he  professes,  he  had  no  previous 
thought  of  exploring  the  countries 
thusind!cated,he forthwith  determined 
on  so  doing ;  and  in  the  course  of  his 
subsequent  wanderings  he   actually 
encountered   the  three   brothers   oif 
Borhan-ed-deen  in  the  regions  which 
had  been  named  as  their  residences, 
and  delivered  to  them  the  greetings 
with  which  he  had  been  chai^ged  by 
their  saintly  relative  at  Alexandria. 
A  dream,  in  which  he  saw  himself 
borne  away  on  the  wings  of  a  mighty 
bird,  and  which  was  interpreted  in 
accordance  with  the  pcevious  predic- 
iion  by  a  second  sheikh  of  high  r^ 
putation,  confirmed  him  in  his  resolu- 
tion ;  and  thus,  according  to  his  own 
statements,  was  the  impulse  communi- 
cated which  led  his  wandering  steps 
over  the  greatest  part  of  the  then 
known  world. 

From  the  predominant  influence 
which  we  find  the  divines  of  the  Mos- 
lem faith  exercising  thus  early  over 
the  movements  of  our  pilgrim,  the 
undueshare  which  is  occupied  througb- 
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out  the  narrative  by  worthies  of  this 
class,  will  scarcely  appear  surprising. 
While  the  natural  objects  and  politi- 
cal interests  of  the  Tarions  coontries 
which  the  Sheikh  of  Tangien  tra- 
fersed,  are  in  too  many  inetaneea  die. 
missed  In  a  brief  smnmary,  the  devo- 
tees  and  chiefs  of  the  law  who  fieviih- 
ed  there,  ae  onilbraily  paitienluimd 
with  wesiisome   BMBSiteaeBi,   vnder 
their  variou  titles  of  Imsms,  Sheikh, 
Fakhr,&e.;  and  their  marvelloos  ad> 
ventures  and  miracles  dironicied  with 
naheaitating  ciednlity.    This  is  par- 
tacnlarly  the  case  in  his  seeoimtor  the 
MamlidLo  empire  m  Egypt  aad  Syria, 
which  he  visited  through  its  whde 
extant,  from  the  sewth  of  Egypt  to  the 
frontiers  of  Anat^ia,  at  the  janctee 
when  the  decline  of  the  Mogul  power 
in  Peffda  had  at  length  iwlieved  the 
Baharite  sultans  from  tiieir  ^^v^en- 
sions  in  that  quarter,  and  when  the 
▼igoroos  rule  of  Nasser- IMnnmed 
was  affording  (in  the  words  of  Gibbon) 
**  a  happy  exception  to  the  rapine  and 
bloodshed"  which  mark  the  erdtinaiy 
course  of  the  Mamluke  ammls.     The 
historv  of  the  early  career  of  this  cele- 
brated prince  has  rather  the  air  of  a 
romance  than  of  a  veritable  rribstion  ; 
raised  to  the  threoe,  in  coneeonenee 
of  tlie  murder  of  his  brotlier,  at  Uieage 
of  nine  years,  he  was  twice  <^veB  from 
it  into  exile  by  theseditiens  of  his  tur- 
bulent emirs;  twiee>  also»  ranted  ia 
the  field  by  his  herediUrr  Ibes,  the 
Moguls,  he  saw  his  domiuoiis  on  the 
point  of  fislUng  into  the  hands  of  these 
Wbarian  invaders:  but  his  indomi- 
table enei^y  at  length  earried  hfan 
triumphant  through  all  the  vieisn. 
tndes  of  fortune;  imd  the  undistnilMd 
rule  of  tiiiily  yean  which  followed 
bis  second  recovery  of  the  tkrone  io 
1311,  presents  an  uniform  eonrseof 
splendour  and  prosperity.    No  nacn- 
tion  is  made,  however,  either  of  the 
political  revolutions  whidi  the  ooontry 
had  lately  undergone,  or  of  the  tnn- 
quiility  which  it  was  at  that  time  en- 
joving :— and,  excepting  the  beanttfnl 
tale  of  the  misfortunes  and  generodty 
of  Ebn  Kha-sib,  which  has  been  lately 
mlade  familiar   to    English    rMden 
through  the  medium  of  Lord  Lind- 
say's Letters,  (i-  106,)  all  the  infor- 
mation relative  to  this  interestinr  pe* 
nod  which  we  derive  from  this  Jour- 
nal of  an  eye-witness,  is  a  list  of  the 
smuts  then  living,  and  an  account  of 
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the  founders  of  the  tuious  orders  of 
calendars  or  derwishes  I  *  His  origU 
nal  intention  in  penetradog  into  Upper 
Egypt  had  been  to  eroes  the  Red  Sea 
to  Djidda,  on  Ins  way  to  Meklca ;  but 
finding  the  road  near  the  eoastimpas- 
aable^  from  the  feuds  of  the  nadye 
tribesf  he  returned  with  all  hute  to 
Cairoy  and  thence  proceeded*  after  a 
halt  of  only  a  single  day,  to  Syria«  in 
order  to  join  the  Hadj  cararan  from 
the  north.  Before  the  day  appointed, 
however*  for  the  general  rendezTons 
of  Uie  pilgrims  at  Damascus,  he  found 
time  to  pay  a  flying  yisit  to  almost 
erery  city  or  place  of  noto  from  the 
Egyptian  frontier  to  Aleppo :  the 
ehrines  of  Jerusalem,  Hebron,  and 
Askelon,  and  the  bazars  and  pakoes 
of  Akkaf  (Acre,)  Tripoli,  Hamah, 
(of  which  the  historian,  Abu*l-Feda, 
wasthe  then  reigning  prince,)  Aleppo, 
and  Antioch,  were  all  rapidly  inspect- 
ed and  briefly  described,  while  nume- 
rous other  localities,  famous  in  the 
past  struggles  of  the  crusades,  and  the 
more  recent  Mogul  wars,  are  passed 
'Over  with  a  mere  recapitulation  of 
their  names.  He  CTen  Tontured  to 
explore  the  mountain  fastnesses  of  the 
Ismailis,  the  remnant  of  the  once 
poweHcd  Assassins  of  Lebanon,  who 
BOW  purchased  toleration  from  the 
Sultan  of  Egypt  by  the  hatefnl  ser- 
Tice  of  ridding  him,  by  secret  murder, 
4>f  such  of  his  enemies  as  were  other- 
wise beyond  the  reach  of  his  tou- 
^eance : — **  No  one  (says  Batnta)  can 
aafely  pass  among  these  people  except 
•one  of  their  own  body  ; " — ^but  our 
traTcller  probably  owed  his  impunity 
(o  his  derwi^'s  garb.  All  this  circuit 
aeems  to  have  been  accomplished,  if 
the  dates  are  correctly  given,  in  little 
more  than  a  month  I  when  returning 
to  Damascus,  and  flnding  the  caflla 
ready  to  stui,  he  journeyed  in  its 
company  to  Mekka. 
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After  the  due  performance  of  the 
ceremonies  prescribed  to  the  votaries, 
the  new*made  Hatgi  appears  to  have 
quitted  his  Syrian  trieiids,  and  attach* 
isg  himself  to  a  strong  party  of  jhI* 
grims  firom  Irak,  prooeeded  with  them 
to  the  tomb  of  the  Prophet  at  Medi« 
nah*  When  his  new  associates  set 
out  on  their  homeward  route,  he  still 
followed  thehr  path,  and  traTcrsing 
the  Nejd,  entered  the  Persian  Irak 
at  Cadesia,  the  scene  of  the  decisiye 
victory  by  which  the  sceptre  of  Persia 
was  transferred,  in  the  early  times  of 
Islam,  from  the  last  of  the  Sassaniaa 
dynasty  to  the  successors  of  Moham- 
med. •«  At  that  time  (savs  he)  Ca» 
desia  was  a  great  city ;  it  is  now  only 
a  small  village ;  '*  and  subsequent  re- 
volutions have  completed  its  oblitora* 
tion.  At  Meshbed-Ali,  the  reputed  f 
burial-place  of  the  fourth  caliph,  a 
numerous  Sheah  pqpulatioo  had  col- 
lected round  the  sfirine  of  their  first 
and  greatest  Imam,  whither  numerous 
maimed  and  deformed  persons  an- 
nually resorted,  in  the  hope  of  parti- 
cipating in  the  miraculons  cures 
wrought  through  the  merits  of  the 
martyr  on  the  17th  night  of  the 
month  Rejeb,  thence  termed  Lieilat- 
al-Mohhiya,  or  the  Night  of  Revival  i 
**  I  heard  of  these  cases  (says  the 
sheikh,  with  laudable  caution,)  from 
several  credible  persons*  but  was  not 
present  at  one  of  the  nights."  From 
Meshhed-Ali  he  passed  on  to  Waset, 
where  he  was  an  eye-witness  to  the 
feats  performed  by  the  Rifayi  der- 
wishes, who  pretend  to  be  miraculously 
endowed  with  the  power  of  eating  fire, 
n^ing  amid  fiames,  &c. ;  and,  from 
the  wonder  which  he  expresses  at  the 
Mght,  we  may  conclude  that  these  prac- 
tices had  not  yet  been  introduced  in 
Egypt,  which  is  now  the  head-quar- 
ters of  the  sect.— (See  Lane's  **  Mo- 
dern Egyptians.**)  His  intention  had 


*  Wears  lalbnBed,  hoiraver,  by  Don  Paseual  de  Gaysagos,  that  this  iinilt  is 
clMifiabls  oa  the  epitomator,  the  secouat  of  Egypt  beiog  much  more  copious  In  the 
original. 

^^f  The  Egypdan  historian  Jemal-ed-deen,  when  narrating  the  capture  of  Acre  from 
the  Chriatiani  in  1 291,  mentions  among  its  wonders  ^  the  noted  Fountain  of  the  Ox, 
which  is  held  equally  in  veneration  by  B£>slem8,  ChristianB,  and  Jews,  inasmuch  as  from 
ita  waters  came  forth  the  oz  with  which  Adam  first  ploughed  the  earth  I  "  We  do  not 
remember  to  haTe  found  this  cuiious  legend  elsewhere  alluded  to. 

X  The  sepulchre  of  Ali  was  concealed  at  the  time  of  his  death  by  his  family,  from 
fear  of  the  Ommiyades,  and  several  places  subsequently  laid  claim  to  the  honour  of 
possesring  his  remains.  Is  not  the  17th  of  Riiieb  given  as  the  Night  ofJRevival  by  mii« 
take,  for  the  17th  of  Rsmazan|  on  which  AH  received  the  stroke  of  martyrdom  ! 
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been  to  proceed  from  Waset  to  Bag- 
dad :  but  changing  his  route  at  the 
Tecommendation  of  a  friend^  he  made 
his  way  by  Basra  and  the  Persian 
Galf  to  the  hill  country  of  Lonr  or 
Laristani  then  an  independent  sove* 
reigpnty  nnder  the  sway  of  an  atabek, 
or  petty  prince^  named  Afrasiab.  Thia 
ruler  sent  him  a  sum  of  money  to  de- 
fray his  expenses  while  in  bis  territory^ 
a  compliment  which  appears  in  those 
days  to  have  been  commonly  paid  to 
a  traveller  of  any  pretensions  to  learn- 
ing  or  sanctity^  and  which  frequently 
occurs  in  the  case  of  Batata  himself. 
After  quitting  the  dominions  of  this 
hospitable  prince,  he  advanced  into 
the  interior  of  Persia ;  but,  on  reach- 
ing Ispahan,  he  was  so  wrought  upon 
by  the  reports  relative  to  a  saint  then 
resident  in  Shiraz.  that  he  determined 
on  retracing  his  steps  to  that  city, 
where  he  arrived  in  twenty  days  from 
Ispahan. 

Shirazi  '*  the  Abode  of  Empire  and 
of  Excellence."  (as  Sheilih  All  Hazin 
designates  it,)  has  been  enlogized  by 
Persian  writers  in  all  ages,  as  a  per- 
fect paradise  of  all  earthly  delights, 
from  the  coolness  of  its  numerous 
streams,  the  shade  and  fragrance  of 
its  groves  and  gardens,  and  the  unri<« 
Tailed  beauty  of  its  women :  but  our 
traveller,  though  admitting  its  just 
claims  to  all  these  merits,  pronounces 
it  inferior  in  every  respect  to  Damas- 
cus.    Its   prolftae   attractions  may. 
however,  have  periiaps  fallen  unheed- 
ed on  his  eye.  as  he  admits  that  the 
sole  object  of  his  visit  was  to  see 
the  "  paragon  of  saints,"  tl«i  sheikh 
Miyd-ed-deen  above  referred  to.  by 
whose  influence  and  miracles  the  Mo- 
gul sultan,  Mohammed  Khoda-Ban- 
dah.  had  been  converted  from  the 
Sheah  or  heredcal  doctrines,  which  he 
adopted  on  his  first  profession  of  Is- 
lam, to  the  Soonni  or  orthodox  tenets : 
—and  marvellous  are  the  tales  related 
of  this  sacred  personage,  who  was  ap- 
proached by  the  nobles  of  the  land,  on 
'  account  of  the  service  he  had  rendered 
to  religion,  with  all  the  respect  due 


to  a  king.  Besides  this  living  saint. 
Shiraz  abounded  with  the  tombs  of 
departed  worthies ;  and  one  of  them, 
Abdallah  Ebn  Khafif.  the  first  Moslem 
who  reached  Ceylon.*  appears  to  have 
famished,  by  a  wondrous  escape  re- 
lated to  have  befallen  him  among  the 
elephants  in  that  country,  the  origin 
of  one  of  those  tales  of  which  our 
friend  Sindbad  the  Sailor  is  more 
familiarly  known  as  the  hero.  On 
leaving  Shiraz.  Batuta  resumed  the 
design  of  visiting  Bagdad,  which  he 
reached  by  the  route  of  Kufa;  and 
after  a  short  stay,  having  obtained 
the  favour  and  protection  of  Saltan 
Abu- Said,  son  of  Rhoda-Bandah  (the 
last  of  the  race  of  Hulagu  who  ex- 
ercised undivided  power  in  Persia),  he 
set  out  on  a  tour  through  the  cities  of 
Mesopotamia  and  Azerbijan,  extend- 
ing his  researches  as  far  north  as 
Tabreez ;  but  his  remarks  in  this  part 
of  the  narrative  possess  little  novelty 
or  interest.  Returning  at  length  by 
Diarbekr  and  Moasul  to  Bagdad,  be  a 
second  time  joined  the  Hadj  caravan. 
and  arriving  safely  in  Mekka.  took  up 
his  abode  there  for  more  than  two 
years,  probably  subsisting  (as  he  in- 
deed seems  to  hint)  on  the  benefac- 
tions annually  forwarded  by  the  devout 
liberality  of  the  Moslem  sovereigns 
for  the  support  of  the  religious  cha- 
racters resident  in  that  holy  city.f 

The  third  year,  however,  saw  the 
Sheikh  once  more  *'  a  son  of  the  way  " 
(as  the  orientab  term  a  traveller);  and 
turning  his  steps  in  the  direction  of 
Yemen,  he  visited,  in  the  course  of  the 
three  succeeding  years,  almost  every 
part  of  the  Arabian  peninsula,  besides 
the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  as  far  down 
as  Mombaza  and  Zangnebar.  His 
route  in  the  firstinstance  lay  by  Sanaa 
and  Aden,  and  from  the  port  of  the 
latter,  (which  he  mentions  as  eTea 
then  enjoying  a  considerable  trade 
with  India.)  he  made  a  voyage  of  four 
days  to  Zaila  in  Africa,  whence  be 
sailed  in  a  coasting  vessel  to  the  country 
of  the  Zenj  (Zangucbar).  who  were 


*  The  sepulchre  of  this  famous  sheikh  is  placed  in  Ceylon,  in  a  tnbaeqaent  part  of 
the  narrative.  ' 

f  A  carious  historical  fact,  here  mentioned  Incidentally,  is.  that  the  name  of  tbe 
Mojul  sultan  Abu -Said  was  then  inserted  in  the  khothah,  or  prsyer  at  Mekka,  before 
that  of  Nasser-Mohammed  of  Egypt,  who  had  probably,  notwithstanding  his  victories, 
deemed  it  expedient  to  avert  the  hostility  of  the  Moguls  by  this  empty  concesBiOB. 
which  all  the  Egyptian  historians  have  passed  unnoticed. 
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then  partly  Moslems  and  partly  ido- 
laters. Returning  by  sea  to  the  coast 
ef  Yemeuy  he  passed  through  the  dis- 
tricts of  Hadramaut  and  Ammani  or 
Omaun,  and  embarking  thence  on  the 
Persian  Gulf,  arrived  at  the  cele- 
brated bland  •  city  of  Hormuz«  or 
Ormus.  From  this  point  he  made  a 
second  excursion  to  Laristan  and  the 
adjacent  provinces  of  Persia,  and  re* 
turning  through  the  heart  of  Arabia^ 
by  Lahssa  and  Yemama>  reached 
Mekkaonce  more  in  1332,  at  the  time 
when  the  Sultan  of  Egypt  was  per- 
sonally performing  the  Hadj.  His 
observations  on  all  these  regions  are 
extremely  valuable  for  the  accurate 
geographical  details  which  they  afford; 
but  they  contain  fevr  incidents  or  traits 
of  personal  adventure,  &c. ;  and  we 
fiball  quote  only  his  description  of  the 
pearl  fisheries  of  Bahrein,  which  were 
then  under  the  control  of  the  Sultan 
of  Hormuz.  The  pearl- banks,  he 
€ay8,  are  situated  '<  in  a  quiet  gulf  of 
the  sea,  not  unlike  a  large  valley ;  '* 
and  he  describes  the  divers  as  wearing 
a  sort  of  tortoise-shell  mask  to  protect 
their  faces :  in  other  respects  his  ac- 
eount  minutely  agrees  with  that  lately 
given  by  Lieut.  Wellstcd,  (Arabia,  i. 
263,  &c.,)  except  that,  like  many  later 
writers,  he  greatly  overrates  the  length 
of  time  during  which  the  divers  are 
capable  of  remaining  submerged ; — 
c«  some  will  remain  an  houri  others 
two,  others  less."  The  more  accurate 
«taten\ent  of  Wellsted  informs  us  that 
4' one  minuteis  the  average ;  and  I  never 
knew  them,  but  on  one  occasion,  to 
exceed  a  minute  and  a  half.*' 

.We  must  return,  however,  to  Batuta. 
After  accomplishing  his  third  pilgri- 
mage, he  again  quitted  Mekka  with 
the  design  of  reaching  India  by  way 
of  Yemen  and  Aden;  but  this  project^ 
for  some  reason  not  stated,  was.  soon 
abandoned ;  and  crossing  the  Red  Sea 
into  the  country  of  the  Beja,  or  Bisha^ 
reyn  Arabs,  be  once  more  descended 
the  Nile  to  Cairo*  We  are  not  in- 
Ibrmed  what  circumstances  led  to  the 
total  change  of  destination  which  now 
took  place:  but  the  views  of  the  Sheikh 
Bointed  to  the  north ;  and  passing  from 
Egypt  into  Syria,  be  travelled  along 
the  coast  to  Latakia,  where  he  em- 
barked, and  in  due  time  landed  in 
Garamania,  the  sonth-eastem  division 
of  Room  or  Asia  Minor.  Here  he 
found  himself,  for  the  first  time  during 
his  wanderings,  among  a  Turkish  po- 
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pulation,  the  descendants  of  the  tribes 
which  250  years  before  had  followed 
the  fortunes  of  the  Seljooktan  .prince, 
Soliman,  the  son  of  Cutlumish,  and 
emigrated  from  Persia  to  win  them- 
selves a  new  country  by  their  swords 
from  the  unbelievers  of  &e  west.  (Seo 
Gibbon,  ch.  57.)  The  kingdom  esta- 
blished by  Soliman,  on  which  fell  the 
first  fury  of  the  crusades,  had  closed 
its  chequered  history  about  fifty  years 
before  the  visit  of  Batuta,  being 
crushed  by  the  Mogul  hordes  which 
had  previously  overrun  Persia:  but 
each  of  its  fragments  had  assumed  a 
separate  vitality,  and  Anatolia  was  now 
divided  into  not  less  than  ten  Turkish 
principalities,  some  of  which  were 
wholly  independent,  while  others  still 
paid  a  nominal  allegiance  to  the  de» 
dining  power  of  the  Perso- Moguls. 
Each  of  these  little  sovereignties  was 
visited  in  succession  by  Batuta,  who 
was  hospitably  entertained  wherever 
he  went  by  the  members  of  a  society 
called  the  Brotherhood  of  Youths, 
whose  lodges,  or  fraternities,  in  every 
town  devoted  themselves  especially  to 
the  duty  of  providing  for  the  reception 
of  all  strangers  who  visited  their 
country,  and  who  are  consequently 
mentioned  with  high  commendation 
by  their  grateful  guest.  At  length, 
after  passing  through  the  eastern  and 
southren  districts,  he  reached  the  city 
of  Broiissa,  the  capital  of  the  infant 
monarchy,  destined  ere  long  to  absorb 
all  the  neighbouring  st&tesy  where 
Orkhan,  the  son  and  successor  of 
Otbman,  the  first  of  the  race,  then 
ruled: — and  the  short  notice  given  of 
the  military  resonrees  and  personal 
habits  of  this  prince,  whose  valour  and 
sagacity  laid  the  broad  foundation  of 
the  Ottoman  greatness,  is  character- 
istic and  interesting  :*-^'  It  is  said,  that 
he  never  remains  a  month  in  any  one 

Slace,  as  he  is  constantly  inspecting 
is  different  fortresses  and  districts: 
and  in  riches,  power,  and  warlike 
strength,  he  is  the  greatest  of  all  the 
Turkoman  kings." 

After  compktioff  the  circuit  of  Ana* 
tolia  by  a  visit  to  the  prince  of  Kasta* 
monni,  the  Sheikh  embarked  at  Sinope 
for  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Black 
Sea.  The  Euxine  maintained  on  this 
occasion  thecharacterwhioh  has  earned 
for  it  from  its  Turkish  neighbours  tbe 
epithet  of  Fana,  or  evil :  but  after  •'  a 
voyage  of  unutterable  misery,  in  wlwli 
he  was  very  near  being  drowned," 
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our  adventurous   pilgrim   at  length 
landflnd  in  safety  in  the  dominions  of 
Mohammed  Ua^k  Khan,  a  descen- 
dant of  Jenghiz  in  the  seventh  degree* 
who  then  raled  with  absolute  sway 
from  the  frontiers  of  Poland  to  the 
banks  of  the  Irtish  and  the  Oby,  and 
held  tlie  princes  of  Russia  in  abject  and 
davish  vassalage.*     This  vast  realm 
(collectively  termed  Kipchakby  orien- 
tal writers)  had  been  conquered  a  cen« 
tury  previous,  by  Batu,  toe  grandson 
of  Jenghiz:  but  the  Tartars  were  now 
no  longer  the  bloodthirsty  and  cruel 
pagans  described  by  Rubruquis  and 
Plancarpin;  the  lapse  of  years,  and 
their  conversion  to  Islam,  had  hu« 
manized  their  manners,  and  given 
them  a  taste  for  magnificence  and  the 
arts  of  civilization.    Yet  they  still 
prided  themselves  on  preserving  unim- 
paired the  simple  and  martial  habits 
of  their  pastoral  ancestors ;  horseflesh 
and  mares'  mUk  continued  to  be  the 
national  fare  of  the  multitude :  and  the 
splendid  court  of  the  Khan  was  more 
frequently  held  in  the  Ooideu  Horde 
(as  the  vast  camp  which  attended  his 
movements  was  called),  than  in  the 
marble  p^ces  of  Send  or  Astrakhan. 
After  traversing  in  an  ctruba  or  cart 
the  steppes  between  the  Don  and  the 
Volga,  Batuta  encountered  this  <<  mov- 
ing city,  with  its  streets,  mosques^  and 
kitchens,  the  smoke  of  which  ascended 
while  the  houses  were  in  nu>tion;*' 
and  was  introduced  to  the  presence  of 
tiie  monarch,  who  sat  in  state,  after  the 
Friday  prayers,  under  a  golden  alcove 
or  canopy,  while  on  each  side  the 
throne  were  seats  for  the^vr  queens- 
consort,  who  appeared  unveiled  before 
all  Uie  emirs,  and  were  led  to  their 
places  on  their  entrance,  with  cere-  . 
monious  politeness,  by  the  hand  of 
their  royal  husband.    In  accordance 
with  the  ancient  Tartar  usage,  which 
the  introduction  of  Mohammedanism 
had  been  unable  to  overthrow^  the 


women  of  all  ranks  mixed  freely  in 
society,  with  their  facee  uncovmd: 
and  it  was  intimated  to  Batata  that 
etiquette  required  that  he  should  pay 
his  respects  in  penon  to  the  irives  of 
the  Khan— a  ourcomstanee  which  he 
narrates  with  special  wonder,  from  the 
contrast  which  it  afforded  to  the  rigid 
aednsion  enforced  on  the  ladies  of  his 
own  country ;  he  fails  not,  however,  to 
commemorate  in  high  terms  of  eulogy 
the  charity,  piety,  and  discreet  deport- 
ment of  these  unveiled  fair  ones  of 
Kipchak. 

During  his  stay  in  European  Tartaiy, 
he  viuted  the  city  of  Bnlgar,  (placed 
hf    Abu'1-Feda  in   his    Gec^aphy 
twenty  days*  march  N.  of  Serai,) 
where,  according  to  his  statement,  the 
night  was,  at  that  season  of  the  year,  so 
short  as  scarcely  to  afford  time  for  the 
due  performance  of  the  prescribed 
prayers :  and  be  describe8,with  toler- 
able accuracy,  from  hearsay  aeeonnts 
received  £rom  this  place,— Uie  mode  of 
travellingin  sledges  drawn  by  dogsovo 
the  frozen  surface  of  die  earth  to  the 
frontiers  of  the  fur  country,  or  ''land  of 
darkness : "  but  the  distance  and  peril 
of  the  country  deterred  him  from  at- 
tempting to  penetrate  into  theee  polar 
regions,  and  he  returned  to  the  camp 
of  the  Khan,  whom  he  aoeompaoied  to 
Hadjitarakhan(Astrakhan.)But  shortly 
after  their  arrival  at  this  capital,  one 
of  the  queens,  who  was  daughter  to 
the    Greek    £mperor,f  quitted   the 
court  in  order  to  visit  her  parents  ^ 
and  Batuta,  at  his  earnest  entropy, 
was  allowed  to  travel  in  her  suite  to 
the  city  of  the  Csesars.    It  would  ap- 
pear, however,  that  the  Sheikh  had 
not  escaped  altogether  scatiielees  from 
the  unwonted  display  of  female  attrac- 
tions which  assailed  him  at  the  Tartar 
court,  for  he  relates  with  ammdi^ 
naivete  that  Usbek  Khan  at  first  re- 
frised  bim  permission  to  acconnpaBy 
the  lady, «'  on  account  of  some  so^- 


*  During  the  reign  of  Uxbek,  two  Bacoessive  graod-dukei  of  RaMfa,Mieliaol  Tare- 
■lavits  and  hit  son  Demetrios,  had  heen  lummoned  to  the  Golden  Horde,  and  con- 
demned and  ezeonked  as  crinunato,  on  the  accusation  of  memhen  of  their  own  fiunily  ! 
Whenever  a  Tartar  legate  appeared  at  Moecow,  the  prince  was  eompeUed  to  mb 
down  the  horse  of  the  Khan*s  representative,  and  to  feed  him  with  oiU  from  iik  cap 
of  state. 

t  The  reigniag  Emperor  of  this  time  must  have  been  Androniens  the  yowigar,  bet 
Batnto  oaUs  him  the  Tek/ur,  a  strange  title  bearing  apparently  some  relation  to  tkaS 
of  Tekkutp  noUced  by  Cantemar.  Both  are  probably  eorrnptiooe  of  Nekfrnr^  (Naee* 
phoms ;)  the  variation  of  a  point  would  make  all  the  differenee  in  the  Arabic  ortho« 
graphy.  Marco  Polo  applies  the  appellation  of  Fan/ur  or  Faghfur  to  the  Emperor 
of  Chinai  who  was  dethroned  by  the  Moguls. 
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ciont  wMch  he  eotertained  of  me: 
but  I  persuaded  him^  telling  him  that 
I  should  neyer  appear  before  her  but 
aa  hla  serraat  and  gueat."  At  length 
tiie  Greek  prineeia  aet  forward  with  a 
splendid  cort^ge^  and  traTorsed  the 
territmry  of  the  Ruasianit  who  are 
mentioned  only  in  thia  siagle  passage^ 
and  deieribed  aa  "  Chriatians  with  red 
hair  and  blue  ejea;  an  ugly  and  perfi- 
^Uona  peopler*— but  the  remainder  of 
the  route  11  dispatched  in  a  few  words> 
and  even  the  wonders  of  Constanti- 
nople receiye  but  a  slight  notice*  The 
disinclination  of  the  Sheikh  to  dwell 
on  thia  ioterestii^  part  of  his  travels^ 
appears  to  be  explained  by  the  scan-  ' 
duous  apostasy  of  the  queeot  who  no 
sooner  found  hersdf  safe  in  her  natiye 
land*  than  she  aliyured  the  Mosleaa 
fidthf  which  she  had  before  professed, 
«-b^an  to  eat  pork  and  drink  wine» 
and  peremptorily  refused  to  return  to 
Kipehak  :-^<<  thus  were  her  tastes 
changed  by  entering  the  territories  of 
infidelity  r  Bainta  and  the  suite  were 
thus  necessitated  to  retrace  their  steps 
without  the  roTal  lady;  but  Uzbek 
Khan*  whom  they  found  at  Seraia* 
appears  to  haye  borne  the  losa  of  his 
faithless  bride  with  philosophic  equani- 
mity* and  when  the  Sheikh  shortly 
afterwards  took  leaTe»  pxesented  him 
liberal  sums  to  defray  the  expense  of 
his  journey. 

From  Serai  was  a  journey  of  forty 
days  round  the  north  eaatem  angle  m 
the  Caspian  to  the  city  of  Khwarezm 
(Khiva)f  which  waa  then  included  in 
the  teiritories  of  Uzbek  Khan.  The 
Sheikh  found  the  i^mte  (as  the  Rus^ 
sian  iuTaders  ha?e  recently  done) 
sadly  destitute  of  water  and  forage  | 
but  he  crossed  the  desert  in  a  veucle 
drawn  by  camels*  and*  after  passing 
n  large  riyer  called  the  Ulu-Sou>  ap- 
parently the  Ural  or  Yaik*  at  len^gth 
reached  Khwarezm.  He  describes 
this  city  as  the  largest  and  most  im. 
portent  in  the  possession  of  the  Uzbek 
or  Kipchak  Turks*  and  highly  com- 
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mends  the  courtesy  and  piety  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  Jihon*  or  Oxus* 
which  washes  its  walls*  ia  (he  says) 
one  of  the  four  riyen  wUch  flow  down 
from  Paradise »  and  he  &il8  not  to 
particuhurize  the  delicious  melons  for 
which  Mawara*lnahr  is  still  fiimoua 
throughout  the  East.  Notwithstand- 
ing these  manifold  attractions^  his 
stay  at  Khwarezm*  was  short*  and  he 
pushed  on  through  another  desert  to 
Bokhara,  which*  since  its  desolation 
by  the  Moguls  in  1219*  retained 
scarcely  a  yestige  of  its  ancient  opu- 
lence ;  its  numerous  academies  and 
colleges  had  utterly  disappeared,  and 
"  1  found  no  one,**  says  the  Sheikh* 
mournfully*  «  who  knew  any  thing  of 
scienee."  He  had  now  entered  the 
territories  of  Terma-shireen,  khan  of 
Zagatai*  the  representative  of  another 
mighty  branch  of  the  sons  of  Jenghiz* 
who  had  recently  become*  with  all  hia 
subjects*  a  conyert  to  Iriam ;  and  by 
thia  prince»  whom  he  yisited  in  his 
eamp  near  Nekhsbeb>  he  was  hospi- 
tably entertuned*  and  dismissed  with 
a  gratuity  of  700  gold  dinars  to  pur- 
sue his  journey  by  Samarkand  and 
Balkh  (or  rather  the  ruins  of  the  lat~ 
ter  eity)  to  Herat.  This  was  all 
which  Batuta  saw  of  tlie  realm  of 
2^atai  or  its  soyereign*  who  was  the 
most  powerful  monarch  in  his  time  of 
Central  Asia,  and  had*  in  13^7*  in- 
yaded  Hindostan  with  such  a  mighty 
fioroe*  that  the  reigning  sultan*  nuablo 
to  meet  him  in  the  fiel^purohased  bis 
forbearance  by  paving  him  (in  the 
language  of  Feriabta)  **  almost  the 
price  of  the  kingdom."  Terma- 
shiroen  was*  however*  shortly  after 
deposed  by  his  sulu^cts,  whose  ^re- 
judioes  be  had  outraged  by  substitu- 
ting the  law  of  the  Koran  for  tbo 
Yaaa*t  or  code  of  Jenghiz- kban ;  and 
his  dominions  became  a  scene  of  an- 
archy till  the  establishment  of  the 
supremacy  of  Timour*  who  w«b  born 
five  years  after  the  viait  of  Batuta  to 
Mawara'biahr. 


*  Serai  is  merely  named  by  Batata :  but  in  the  history  of  Timour,  by  Arabshab^ 
(oh.  45»lBe.*)  we  find  eopiena  details  of  the  splendour,  exteat/  and  populalUm  of  this 
once  Dunoiis  matropoUs  of  Kipduk:  It  was  liMUided  by  Barkah  fUum  about  1258,  on 
the  banks  of  the  SaUnsa,  (a  branefa  of  the  Athil  or  Volga,)  and  was  finaUy  mined  by 
TiiMar,  in  1391.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  Arabahah  speaks  of  many  Tartar  tribes  aa 
being  itill  pagens  in  his  time. 

t  Varloas  etymologies  haya  been  gfyen  for  this  word  by  Makrizl  and  other  Arabic 
writers;  but  ik  appears  to  be  ebfioiialy  ideatioa  with  the  Tnriuah  yazif  *  a  wriliag  or 
aeriptuM  }'  whence  yaudjif  *  a  secretary.'  * 
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The  ancient  city  of  Heri  or  Herat 
(Asia)  had  been,  little  more  than  a 
century  previous  to  the  visit  of  our 
traTeller,  pre-eminent  amon^  alL  the 
cities  of  Khorassan  and  Persia  for 
extent,  splendour,  and  opulence j  but 
the  obstinate  resistance  which  it  op- 
posed, in  1223,  to  the  arms  of  Jenghiz, 
drew  down  upon  it  such  a  measure  of 
vengeance,  as  makes  its  fate  conspi- 
cuous even  in  the  annals  of  that  ruth- 
less conqueror,  the  progress  of  whose 
armies  is  described  by  a  Persian  his- 
torian in  language  of  terrific  brevity ! 
*«  They  came,  they  undermined,  they 
bound,  they  slaughtered,  they  burnt 
to  ashes  !  **  Of  a  population  exceed- 
ing a  million,  (if  we  credit  the  num- 
bers given  by  native  writers,)  sixteen 
persons  alone  are  said  to  have  escaped 
the  swords  of  the  infuriated  barba- 
rians ;  and  for  some  years  Herat  ex- 
isted only  in  name ;  but  when  the 
race  of  the  Molouk-Kurt  (a  petty  dy- 
nasty claiming  descent  from  the  Mos- 
lem subjugators  of  India,  the  mighty 
Ghaourian  sultans,)  had  established 
their  power  in  Khorassan,  their  royal 
residence  was  fixed  in  the  fallen  capi- 
tal, which  their  care  had  restored,  in 
the  lapse  of  years,  to  some  appearance 
of  its  former  grandeur.  The  throne 
was  at  this  time  filled  by  Sultan  Hus- 
sein, the  most  powerful  prince  of  the 
family,  to  whom  Batuta  paid  his  re- 
spects ;  but  he  gives  no  account  of 
the  existing  condition  of  Herat,  simply 
stating  that,  of  the  four  great  cities 
which  once  adorned  Khorassan,  two, 
Balkh  and  Mere,  were  utterly  ruined; 
and  of  the  two  which  were  still  inhai 
1>ited,  Nisabnr,  or  Nishapoor,  and  He- 
rat, the  latter  was  the  largest  and 
most  important.*  The  remaining 
towns  of  Khorassan — Toos,  famous 
for  the  tomb  of  the  Caliph  Harbon-al- 
Rasheed,  Serrukhs(erroneously  spelled 
Sarakhas  in  the  English  version,)  and 
Nisabur — are  noticed  only  in  refer- 
ence to  the  shrines  which  they  con- 
tained, and  the  holy  men  who  inha- 
bited them ;  and  we  at  length  find  the 
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Sheikh  arriving,  by  a  somewhat  de- 
vions  rente,  in  the  territory  of  Koon- 
dooz,  where  he  halted  to  refresh  his 
beasts  for  the  passage  of  the  snowy 
range  of  the  Hindoo- Koosh. 

The  interest  with  which  recent  po- 
litical events  have  invested  this  re- 
gion,- makes  It  a  subject  of  regret  that 
we  derive  no  details  upon  it  from  this 
early  narrative;  but  the  only  object 
in  the  Kohistan  which  appears  to  have 
arrested  the  attention  of  Batuta,  w&s 
the  cell  of  a  holy  man  called  Ata 
Evliya,  or  the  Father  of  Saints,  the 
marvels  related  of  whom  appear  to 
have  staggered  the  faith  even  of  our 
Moorish  sheikh,  who  was  informed 
by  this  venerable  personage  that  be 
was  350  years  old,  had  a  new  growth 
of  hair  and  teeth  every  century^  and 
was  a  resuscitation  of  an  Indian  rajah 
buried  in  Moultan!  "  But,"  says 
Batuta,  with  a  touch  of  sly  scepticism 
In  which  he  rarely  indulges,  '*  I  much 
doubted,  and  still  doubt,  what  he  real- 
ly was.**  After  taking  leave  of  this 
patriarch,  he  arrived  at  the  pass  of 
Bar  wan  or  Pur  wan,  the  scene  of  the 
final  victory  of  the  British  troops  over 
Dost  Mohammed,  (Nov.  2,  1840); 
and  there  crossing  the  Hindoo- Koosb, 
proceeded  by  Ghizni  and  Cabul  to  the 
Indus.  The  predatory  attacks  of  the 
Afighan  mountaineers,  whose  habits 
of  life  seem  to  have  been  much  the 
same  in  all  ages,  harassed  and  impe- 
ded his  progress ;  but  the  assiduous 
use  of  their  bows  delivered  the  eafila 
from  these  marauders,  and  they  ar- 
rived in  safety,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Moslem  year  734,  (Sept.  1333),  on 
the  frontier  of  Scinde,  where  they 
halted  till  a  firman  arrived  from  Delhi, 
authorizing  their  advance  into  the 
realms  of  the  Sultan  of  India.  Du- 
ring this  delay  Batuta  mentions  his 
meeting,  according  to  prediction, with 
Sheikh  Boha-ed-deen,  one  of  the  bro* 
thers  of  the  Alexandrian  weii.  The 
important  rescript  at  length  made  its 
appearance ;  and  the  travellers,  reach- 
ing the  banks  of  the  Indus  at  Lahari,t 


*  Eighty  years  later,  the  ancient  glories  of  Herat  were  revived  by  Shah>R«kh,  the 
accomplished  son  Qf  Timour,  during  whose  long  reign  it  was  the  seat  of  the  most 
splendid  and  polished  court  which  had  been  seen  in  Asia  since  the  eztiactiou  of  the 
caliphate  ;  but,  after  the  fall  of  the  race  of  Timour,  it  was  redpced  by  the  continnil 
attacks  of  the  Usbeks  to  its  present  rank  of  a  respectable  provincial  capital.- 

t  Since  the  publication  of  this  version  of  Batuta  in  1829,  the  geography  of  the 
regions  adjacent  to  the  Indus  has  been  made  better  known  by  the  writings  of  Barnes, 
and  the  progress  of  British  arms  in  that  quarter.  Lahory,  or  Lahari,  is  noticed  by 
Bumes  (ch.  i.)  as  a  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Pittee,  one  of  the  mouths  of  the 
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a  place  of  considerable  traffic  near  the 
mouth  of  the  riveo  slowly  ascended 
this  mighty  stream^  passing  the  cities 
of  Bahar  and  Uja»  to  MouUan>  the 
capital  of  the  viceroyalty,  where  they 
again  awaited  orders  from  the  court 
•f  Delhi,  which  appears  at  this  period, 
probably  from  the  late  invasion  of  the 
Moguls,  to  have  exercised  a  rigid  sur* 
veillance  on  the  entrance  of  foreign- 
ers.  Permission,  however,  was  finally 
obtained  ;  and  they  proceeded  across 
the  desert,  escorted  by  an  officer  of 
the  imperial  household,  till,  after  a 
toilsome  journey  of  forty  days,  thej 
saw  before  them  the  magnificent  capi- 
tal of  Hindostan. 

The  adventures  which  befell  our 
sheikh  during  his  long  sojourn  in 
India,  form  one  of  the  most  curious 
and  eventful  chapters  of  his  peregri- 
nations ;  and  this  part  of  his  narrative 
derives  additional  interest  from  the 
details  which  he  introduces,  not  only 
of  the  natural  productions  and  agri- 
culture of  the  country,  but  of  the 
manners,  institutions,  and  history  of 
Hindostan,  under  the  Affghan  dynas- 
ties, which  preceded  for  nearly  300 
yearsthe  establishment  of  the  Mogul 
power.  He  commemorates  the  speed 
and  certainty  of  the  horse  and  foot* 
posts  which  had  been  organized 
throughout  the  empire,  and  which 
transmitted  a  despatch  with  such  ce« 
lerity,  as  to  accomplish  in  five  days  a 
distance  which  ordinarily  required 
fifty ;  and,  in  describing  the  inhuman 
practice  of  stc/tea,  he  correctly  ob- 
serves, that  the  immolation  of  the  wife 
is  not  compulsory,  nor  considered  ab- 
solutely necessary,  though  the  dis- 
g^ce  and  social  degradation  attached 
to  the  non-performance  of  the  sacri- 
fice makes  it  almost  inevitable.  A 
historical  retrospect  is  also  given,  ex- 
tending from  the  first  conquest  of 
Delhi  by  the  Moslems  under  Kootb- 
ed-deen  Ai-bek,  in  1188»  to  the  ac«» 
cession  of  the  reigning  sovereign, 
SttUan  Mohammed,  the  son  of  Togh- 
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lik,  in  1325 ;  and  is  especially  valu- 
able from  the  additional  facts  which 
it  supplies,  and  the  light  thrown  on 
many  of  the  transactions  recorded  by 
Ferishta.     This  preliminary  sketch  is 
continued  by  the  personal  narrative 
of  Batuta  himself,  whose  fortune  led 
him  to  lodia  at  the  crisis  when  the 
unity  of  the  Patau  power  (at  all  times 
rather  an    aristocracy  of    Mamluke 
chiefs,  or  military  leaders,  than  a  con- 
solidated monarchy,)  was  on  the  point 
of  dissolution,  from  the  mad  tyranny 
of  Sultan  Mohammed,  which  drove  all 
the  governors  of  provinces  into  open 
revolt,  and  led  to  the  erection  of  inde* 
pendent  kingdoms  in  Bengal,  the  Dek- 
kan,  &c.   The  character  of  this  prince 
is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  and 
anomalous  which  the  page  of  history 
presents ;  a  naturally  gallant  and  ge- 
nerous temperament,  combined  with 
the  possession  of  remarkable  talents 
and  accomplishments,  was  perverted 
and  alloyed,  apparently,  by  a  vein  of 
hidden  insanity,  which  increased  with 
advancing  years;   for   on  no   other 
supposition  can  be  explained  the  acts 
of  frantic  despotum  and  useless  cruel- 
ty into  the  commission  of  which  he 
from  time  to  time  plunged,  and  which 
would  otherwise  rank  their  perpetra- 
tor with  the  greatest  monsters  who 
have  disgraced  human  nature.     He 
had  not  been  originally  designed  by 
his  father  Toghlik  to  succeed  him  on 
the  throne ;  but  Toghlik  and  his  fa- 
vourite son  having  perished  together 
by  the  fall  of  a  new  kiosk,  or  pleasure- 
house,  which  Mohammed  was  gene- 
rally believed   to    have  constructed 
with  beams  adjusted  for  this  purpose, 
he  ascended  the  throne  (1325),  and 
was  acknowledged  by  the  emirs.  The 
suspicious  fate  of  his  father,  however, 
excited  considerable  disaffection ;  and 
when  Hindostan  was  attacked  in  the 
third  year  of  his  reign  by  Terma^ 
shireen,  khan  of  Tagatai,  he  found  it 
more  expedient  (as  has  been  already 
noticed)  to  buy  off  the  invader  by  the 


Iiidiis ;  B«kar,  the  lita  of  which  appears  to  have  poxsled  Professor  Lee  to  determine, 
U  evidently  Bukknr,  which  is  difided,  as  the  Sheikh  describes  it,  by  an  ann  of  the 
river  (torn  the  opposite  town  of  Roree  ;  Uja  is  Ooch.  It  is  strange  that  Batata  makes 
no  mention  of  Hydrabad  ;  and  though  he  notices  Sivastan,  which  is  synonymons  nith 
Sehwnn,  (see  Ferishta  in  Firooi- Toghlik^)  he  makes  no  allusion  to  the  famous  shriue 
of  the  saint  Lall  Shah  Baa,  described  by  Buroes. 

*  The  foot- posts  are  called  davah,  a  term  which  Professor  Lee  tnggests  may  bo 
an  erroneous  reading  for  the  Persian  davan,  '  a  runner;'  but  is  it  not  rath«r  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  common  Hindoostani  phrase  dak  ?  ^ 
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paymenl  of  ut  eaormoas  tulMitdyy 
than  to  risk  die  dubious  fidelity  of  ms 
ehiefii  bv  niBeling  bim  in  arms; 
tboQgb  thesum  raouired  was  so  rvt, 
that  be  was  compelled  to  issue  a  eo^* 
per  eamiiey  at  a  nominal  Talne«  to 
supply  tfa»  deficiency  arising  from  the 
dnin  of  gold  and  silver ;  he  also  can* 
celled  all  debts  doe  from  the  state  to 
indiTidnals;  "thus,**  says  Perishta^ 
causing  the  utter  mhi  of  thon- 


Such  was  the  prince  to  whose  court 
Batnta now  repaired;  but  the  worthy 
Sheikh  appears,  from  drcumstaneee 
which  he  (or  perhaps  rather  the  epit«»« 
mator)  has  Im  uneiplained,  to  haTe 
madea  considerable  adrancein  worldly 
prosperity  during  hb  wanderings  in 
Kipcbak  and  Central  Asia,  as  his  re- 
tinue now  consisted  of  forty  persens ; 
and  the  distinguished  reception  which 
he  metwith  from  the  riziry  who  was  aet-> 
ing  as  rieegerent  in  the  absence  of  the 
Emperor,  proves  that  he  was  now  re- 
garded as  a  personage  of  considerable 
note.  A  fumiriied  residence  was  «► 
signed  to  him ;  his  meals  were  sent  to 
him  from  the  table  of  the  queen-mo- 
ther ;  and  on  the  death  of  one  of  his 
daughters,  (for  it  appears  that  he  had 
also  provided  himself  with  a  harem 
and  a  family,)  the  funeral  obseqnica 
were  oeiebrafed  with  all  the  forms 
usual  at  the  decease  of  a  person  of  the 
first  rank.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
emperor,  additional  honours  and  gifb 
were  showered  upon  him ;  and  he  was 
at  length  appointed  to  the  office  of 
cadhi  or  judge  in  Delhi,  with  a  dress 
of  honour  and  an  annual  salary  of 
12,000  dinars ;  4hoagh,  as  he  frankly 
admits,  he  was  ignorant  of  the  hingui^ 
of  the  eonntry,  and  belonged  to  a  sect 
(the  Maleki)  which  differed  in  several 
l^gal  points  from  that  (the  Hanefi) 
which  prevailed  at  Delhi.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  causes  of  this  ap- 
parently sudden  elevation,  we  find  that 
he  contrived  to  retain  the  precarious 
ikvour  of  Mohammed-Toghlik  lor 
many  years,  during  which  the  tyrant 
was  daUy  shedding  the  blood  of  his 
sulgeets  like  water,  and  perpetrating 
freaki  of  despotism  which  the  brain  of 
an  insane  autocrat  alone  coold  have 
devised*    At  one  time  he  conceived 


the  design  of  subdoiqg  Penin  and 
Turkestan,  and  assembled  a  vast  army 
fi>r  this  purpose;  but  the  reports  whiofa 
he  had  beard  of  the  treasaresof  €%ias, 
(then  distracted  by  the  qwSL  wars  pie- 
ceding  tte  eapi^on  of  the  race  of 
Jen^hia  and  Knblai,)  decided  hisi 
on  mvading  that  country  in  prcfier. 
ence;  hoi  nearfy  the  whole  of  the 
force  which  he  sent  on  tliia  aerviee 
perished  misersbly  (1337)  in  atteoqit^ 
iag^  by  his  order,  to  pass  the  anovy 
gorges  of  the  HimaliTa  in  tbe  depth  of 
winter!  The  next  vear,  enrsgedat  an 
affinnt  offered  him  by  the  popukoe  of 
Delhi,  he  transferred  the  aeat  of  go* 
vernment  to  Dowlutabady  and  cooi- 
numded  all  the  inhabitants  of  tbe  de- 
graded capital  to  remove  to  the  acv 
city  und^  pain  of  death.;  but  the 
mandate  baviQg  been  dlsdb^cd  by 
two  individuals,  one  of  whom  wss 
blind  and  the  other  bedriddeiw  he  or- 
dered tlie  fiwmer  to  be  projected  from 
a  nunueaik,  or  cat^dit,  and  the  other 
to  be  dragged  at  the  foot  of  an  elcphsat 
to  Dowlutahad,  where  oni^  a  nsBgkd 
fragment  of  his  body  arrived  1  The 
peasantry  of  the  distzicts  where  he 
encamped  were  oiten  fannted  down 
fike  wild  beasts  for  his  diversion,  and 
their  heads  bung  on  the  walla  of  tbe 
cities;*  and  wlinle  msnrrections  hnikB 
out  in  every  province,  and  aU  his  va- 
lour and  address  were  aearcely  adequate 
to  preserve  him  on  the  throne,  he  be- 
came suddenly  possessed  by  the  idea 
tiiat  all  his  mbfiortnnes  arose  from  his 
having  naglected  to  piocnre  a  con- 
firmation of  Ins  title  frem  the  titalar 
Abbasside  Caliph  resident  in  Egypt; 
and  fcnlhwith  sending  a  qdendid  mis- 
sion to  Cairo^  he  suspended  the  exer- 
cise of  ail  tlie  outward  functioaa  of 
sovereigaty,  till  his  scruples  were  re- 
lieved by  the  return  of  his  ambaasadofs 
with  a  di]^oma  of  investitnre  from  tUs 
fountain  of  legitimate  authority  ]  The 
fits  of  generosity,  uito  which  his  mood 
at  times  deviated,  were  equally  in  ex- 
trmne ; — at  one  time  he  pardoned  aad 
promoted  a  general  who  had  been  tak«i 
in  arms  against  him,  saying  that  be 
knew  him  to  be  loyal  in  Mart,  and 
that  he  had  been  made  the  tool  of 
others ;— *and  hearing  one  of  hia  prin- 
elpa)   emhs  blamed  for  avariec^  he 


'  *  After  Us  death.  In  I35T,  his  eonsio  and  raceesior  Ffrooi  made  redzeas,  as  fsr  as 
poatiUe,  to  all  whom  his  predeeeitor  had  injured ;  canafaig  each  of  then  to  deposit  in 
the  tomb  of  the  deceased  monarch  a  formally  signed  and  sealed  document  of  forgire^ 
ness!~.F«n<fAfa, 
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caused  him  to  be  weighed  against  a 
pile  of  gold  tin  the  latter  preponder- 
ated in  the  scale,  when  he  gave  him 
the  money  and  dismissed  him»  saying, 
**  Take  thia  and  give  alms  for  your 
sinsy  and  neglect  yoor  salTation  no 
longer!*' 

These  details^  drawn  partly  from 
Ferii^ta  and  pwtly  from  Batut^'s  own 
narrative«  snmciently  show  by  how 
slender  a  tenure  the  subjects  and  min- 
isters of  the  ruler  of  Delhi  held  their 
liyes  and  fortunes ;  and  we  must  giTO 
our  Sheikh  credit  for  no  ordinary  share 
of  address  in  so  long  muntainlng  him* 
self  unscathed  amidst  the  fearful  tur- 
moil  and  destruction  which  surrounded 
him.  At  lengthy  howeyer,  the  storm 
oyertook  him.  An  eminent  sheikh 
resident  near  the  capital,  who  had  in- 
curred the  emperor's  displeasure,  was 
suddenly  seized  and  executed ;  and  all 
who  were  known  to  have  frequented 
his  society  were  summoned  to  attend 
at  the  palace  gate,  ''where  few  indeed 
were  those  who  escaped  death  T  Ba« 
tuta>  who  had  been  intimate  with  the 
disgraced  sheikb,  was  among  the  nunu 
ber  of  the  arraigned ;  but  hb  life  waa 
spared,  after  four  days'  terrible  suspense 
-—an  escape  which  he  piously  attributes 
to  his  having,  during  that  interval,  re- 
peated 33,000  times  a  favourite  text  of 
the  Koran !  His  office  was,  however^ 
taken  from  him ;  and  "bidding  fare- 
well to  the  world,"  he  wore  for  six 
months  the  garb  of  a  fakir ;  when  he 
was  again  sent  for  and  taken  into  fa^ 
your.  But  the  remembrance  of  his 
recent  perils  could  not  be  effaced  from 
his  mind :  on  the  arrival  of  an  embassy 
from  the  Emperor  of  China,  he  gladly 
accepted  an  appointment  as  one  of  the 
envoys  destined  to  convey  the  gifts 
sent  m  return  by  Sultan  Mohammed  ; 
and  receiving  his  outfit  and  credentials, 
quitted  without  delay  the  dangerous 
walls  of  Delhi  early  in  the  year  of  the 

Heira748,  (A.D.  1842.)' 

His  evil  star,  however,  was  still  in 
the  ascendant ;  and  he  had  not  advan- 
ced many  davs'  journey  towards  the 
coast,'  when  his  escort  was  overpower- 


ed in  a  conflict  with  the  Hindoos,  hb 
colleague  in  the  embas^  killed,  and 
he  himself,  escaping  with  difficulty 
from  his  captors,  made  his  way  back» 
alone  and  on  foo^  to  Ibe  presence  of 
the  emperor.  After  renewing  hb 
equipments,  he  again  set  forward,  and 
thb  time  reached  without  molestation 
the  dbtant  port  of  Calicut*  where  the 
Chinese  junks  awaited  the  embassy. 
In  thb  long  and  toibome  journey 
through  Central  India  and  the  Dek- 
kan,  he  describes,  among  other  places 
through  which  he  passed^  the  cities  of 
Dowlutabad,  Goa,  and  Hmaur  or 
Onore :  and  notes  with  special  wonder 
the  juggling  performances  of  the  Hin- 
doo Yogb,t  some  of  whom  would  seem 
by  hb  account  to  have  anticipated  the 
Air  Brahmin  of  our  own  days,  in  the 
power  of  maintaining  themselves  ap- 
parently self- suspended  in  mid  air. 
ub  account  of  the  country  and  natu- 
ral productions  of  Malabar,  its  pepper, 
ginger,  and  spices ;  the  numerous  so- 
vereignties into  which  it  was  subdivid- 
ed, and  the  singular  custom  of  succea*. 
sion  by  the  fexnale  line  in  preference 
to  the  male— b  remarkably  perspicu- 
ous and  accurate ;  and  he  confirms  the 
statements  of  Marco  Pdo  as  to  the 
maritime  and  piratical  habits  of  the 
people,  alleging,  however,  that  they 
captured  only  those  vesseb  which  aU 
tempted  to  pass  their  ports  without 
the  payment  of  toll.  The  embassv 
remained  three  months  in  Calicut,  till 
the  monsoon  enabled  them  to  sail  for 
China;  but  every  stage  in  thb  mis- 
sion was  doomed  to  misfortune.  While 
the  envoys  and  the  suite,  with  the 
costly  gifts  of  which  they  were  the 
bearers,  were  in  course  of  embarkation 
in  the  port,  a  violent  tempest  arose,  by 
which  part  of  the  Chinese  squadiron 
was  driven  on  shore  and  wrecked; 
while  the  remaining  vessels,  on  board 
one  of  which  Batuta's  property  and 
harem  had  already  been  embarked, 
were  driven  so  far  out  to  sea,  that  the 
captidns,  instead  of  returning  to  CaU- 
cut,  made  the  best  of.  their  way  to 
China*    Batuta  himself  had  accident- 


*  The  nibiequent  tenor  of  the  narrative  shows  thb  date  to  be  correct;  yet  he  had 
previously  spoken  of  himself  as  being  in  the  train  of  the  Saltan  when  he  marched  to 
cruth  the  rebellion  of  the  Aln-al-Molk,  which  we  find  from  Fcrishta  was  A.H.  747 :» 
it  is  not  easy  to  explain  thb  discrepancy. 

t  Batata's  aeoonnt  fklls  far  short,  however,  of  the  iletgbt-of-hand  miradea  which  the 
Mogul  Emperor  Jehaoghir,  in  hb  antobiography,  declares  to  have  been  performed  ia 
hb  own  presence  on  an  occasion  of  high  festivity* 
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ally  delayed  going  on  board ;  but  his 
two  coUeagaes  perished  in  one  of  the 
stranded  ships,  and  he  was  left  with 
only  his  *'prayer*carpet  and  ten  dinars^ 
which  I  kept  as  a  blessing,  as  they  had 
been  given  me  by  some  holy  men.** 
After  spending  some  time  in  anxious 
expectation  and  enquiry  at  the  differ- 
ent ports  of  Malabar,  for  the  return  of 
the  junk  which  had  carried  off  his  pro- 
perty, he  betook  himself  to  the  court 
of  Jemal-ed-deen,*  prince  of  Hinaur, 
*'  for  I  was  afraid  to  return  to  the 
emperor,  knowing  what  sort  of  a  man 
he  was  in  cases  of  this  kind."  With 
Jemal-ed'deen  he  abode  for  some 
time,  and  accompanied  him  on  a  naval 
expedition  against  the  infidel  Hin- 
doos ;  but  receiving  at  length  intelli- 
gence that  all  his  property  had  been 
confiscated  on  the  arrival  of  the  junk 
in  China,  he  determined  to  resume  his 
wanderings ;  and  setting  sail  from 
ilinaur,  arrived  in  ten  days  at  the  Za- 
blyah-  Al-Mohli,  or  Maldive  Islands. 
''  These  islands  constitute  one  of 
the  wonders  of  the  world ;  for  their 
number  is  about  2000,  nearly  100  of 
which  are  so  close  together  as  to  form 
a  kind  of  ring ;"  (this  estimate  of  the 
number  of  the  group  is  far  more  mo- 
derate %han  that  of  the  Dutch  pilot 
Linschoten,  who  reckons  them  at 
11,000  or  upwards;)  "the  people  are 
religious,  chaste,  and  peaceable :  they 
eat  what  b  lawful,  and  their  prayers 
are  answered.  Their  bodies  are  weak> 
they  make  no  war,  and  their  weapons 
are  prayers."  Their  chief  subsistence 
was  on  fish,  rice,  and  the  fruit  of  the 
cocoa-tree ;  the  coir-rope,  formed  from 
the  fibres  of  which,  was  their  principal 
Article  of  commerce  ;  and  a  sea- shell 
called  wada  (probably  some  species 
of  Cyprcea  or  cowry,)  was  current  in 
lieu  of  coined  money.  Their  conver- 
sion to  Islam  had  been  effected  some 
time  previous  by  a  Moghrabin  or 
Moorish  traveller,  by  the  efficacy  of 
whose  recitation  from  the  Koran  they 
had  been  delivered  from  the  monthly 
tribute  of  one  of  their  fairest  virgins^ 
paid  to  Kjinn  or  fiery  demon  who  rose 
from  the  sea :  a  legend  of  which  we 
cannot  reasonably  doubt  the  authenti- 


IMay, 


city,  since  we  are  grarply  assured  by 
our  Sheikh  that  he  was  himself  an  eye- 
witness of  the  apparition  of  the  fiend, 
who  still  made  periodical  attempts  to 
land,  though  invariably  repelled  by 
the  divine  Ttrtne  of  die  Koran !    This 
primitive  community  was  ruled  at  the 
time  by  a  queen,  whose  husband  acted 
as  her  vizir — a  singular  instance  of  the 
crown-matrimoni<d  in  a  Moslem  state! 
and  on  repairing  to  the  residence  of 
these  royal  partners  in  the  principsl 
island,  Batuta  was  not  onlj  received 
with  distinction!  butinrested  with  the 
office  of  judge,  apparently  with  refer- 
ence to  the  post  he  had  lately  held  at 
tho  court  of  Delhi.     He  now  married 
three  wives,  and  contemplated  fixiog 
his  permanent  abode  in  the  islands: 
but  his  prosperity  was  not  of  long  da« 
ration;  and  he  fonnd  himself  in  dan- 
ger from  the  jealous  apprehensions  of 
the  vizir- consort,  who  took  alarm  at 
the  influence  which  he  had  attained, 
and  suspected  him  of  a  desigpi  to  bring 
over  an  army  from  Ghiath-ed-deen, 
one  of   the  Malabar  prince?,   (with 
whom  the  Sheikh  had  become  conneet- 
ed  by  marriage  in  India,)  for  the  con- 
ouest  of  the  islands.     He  therefore 
determined  on  quitting  the  country ; 
and  having  divorced  his  wives,*  with 
the  exception  of  one  who  had  borne 
him  a  son,  he  went  on  hoard  a  ship 
bound  for  Malabar ;  but  the  winds  and 
waves  were  again  adverse,  and  they 
were  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  one 
of  the  harbours  of  Ceylon.  The  Rais, 
or  captain  of  the  port^  at  first  refused 
them  admission;  but  the  announce- 
ment of  Batuta's'  relationship  to  the 
King  of  Malabar  removed  all  obsta- 
cles, and  he  was  permitted  to  proceed 
to  Battala,  the  residence  of  Ayari- 
Shakartif  whom  he  calls  King  of  Cey- 
lon, though  he  appears  to  have  bera 
subordinate  to  the  supreme  sovereign 
or  emperor,  whose  capital  was  a  city 
in  the  interior  called  Kankar,  (Can- 
dy ?)  and  lrh\)  prided  himself,  like  the 
Burmese  monarch  in  our  own  days,  on 
the  possession  of  a  white  elephant, 
"the  only  one,"  says  our  Sheikh,  «I 
had  ever  seen." 

The  arrival  of  Batuta  in  Ceylon  had 


*  Neither  this  prince,  nor  the  kings  Ghiath.ed.d«en  and  Nasser-ed-deen,  afterwards 
mentioned  as  reigning  in  Malabar,  are  alluded  to  by  Ferishta. 

t  The  Moalem  process  of  divorce  consists  merely  in  a  brief  form  of  words,  and  does 
not  necessarily  imply  misconduct  in  either  party.  It  will  hereafter  appear  that  even 
the  third  wife,  with  her  child,  were  left  behind  on  the  Maldives. 
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beea  the  effect  of  accident ;  but  once 
landed  on  the  island^  he  determined 
not  to  quil  it  without  visiting  the 
mighty  mountain  of  Serendibi  (  Adam^s 
Peaky)  which  they  had  seen  from  the 
sea«  **  like  a  pillar  of  smoke,"  at  the 
distance  of  nine  days*  sail ;  and  on  the 
summit  of  which  was  the  famous  foot- 
step attributed  by  tradition  to  **  onr 
forefather  Adam»  whom  these  people 
call  Baba^  while  they  style  Eve  Ma- 
ma.*' For  this  venerated  place  of 
pilgrimage  he  accordingly  set  forward 
in  a  palanquin^  attended  by  four  Yogis^ 
whom  the  king  Ayari  provided  as 
guides.  The  account  of  bis  route  is 
interspersed^  as  usual^  with  notices  of 
the  mineral  and  vegetable  riches^  the 
rubles  and  carbuncles^  the  cinnamon 
and  aloesy  of  the  districts  through  which 
he  passed :  and  he  again  repeats  the 
tale  of  the  impunity  conceded  by  the 
elephants  to  the  pilgrims  since  the 
time  of  the  Sheikh  Ebn  Khafif,  whose 
sepulchre  he  here  places  in  the  island^ 
though  he  had  previously  stated  that 
he  saw  it  at  Shiraz.  In  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  monkeys*  which  abounded 
in  the  bills^  it  is  not  di£Gicult  to  recog- 
nize the  large  species  called  the  Wan- 
der ow>  {Macacua  aiknus:)^'"  ihej 
are  black  and  long-tailed,  and  the 
beard  of  the  males  is  like  that  of  a 
man."  Like  Knox  and  other  writers* 
he  attributes  to  these  animals  a  re- 
gular monarchical  form  of  govern- 
ment* and  gives  (on  hearsay)  some 
amusing  details  of  the  etiquette  of  the 
monkey  court*  and  the  administration 
of  justice  by  the  king,  his  four  rod- 
bearing  ministers*  (rxnirrax^ts  /3«^4- 
Xtvrt ! )  and  his  senate !  The  ascent  of 
the  mountain  was  long  and  arduous. 
*'  Before  we  reached  the  summit*  we  saw 
the  clouds  between  us  and  the  base ; " 
and  the  last  part  of  the  peak  could  - 
only  be  scaled  by  the  aid  of  iron  chains 
fixed  in  the  precipitous  rock— a  cir- 
cumstance  which   both    Knox   and 
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Marco  Polo  also  notice.  The  holy 
footmark  was  eleven  spans  in  length  ; 
but  the  print  of  the  great  toe*  with 
the  stone  about  it*  had  been  cut  out 
by  the  Chinese*  who  carried  it  to  their 
own  country*  and  enshrmed  it  as  an 
object  of  worship  in  a  temple  at  the 
city  of  Zattun*  where  Batuta  after- 
wards saw  it. 

On  returning  from  the  mountain  to 
Battala*  our  traveller  resumed  his  voy- 
age without  further  delay ;  and  arrive 
ing  safely  in  India*  wandered  for 
some  months  from  place  to  place*  ap- 
parently without  any  very  definite 
plan  or  purpose.  Among  other  ad- 
ventures at  this  period*  he  was  cap- 
tured* while  on  a  voyage  to  Hioaur> 
by  Hindoo  pirates*  who  stripped  him 
of  all  his  property*  and  of  the  jewels 
given  him  in  Ceylon*  and  set  him  on 
shore  nearly  naked.  The  liberality  of 
the  Moslem  merchants  pf  Calicut^ 
however*  in  some  measure  replaced 
his.  losses*  and  -for  a  moment  he 
thought  of  returning  to  Delhi :  but  the 
fear  of  being  called  to  account  by  the 
terrible  Mohammed  Shah  again  de- 
terred him*  and  he  embarked  a  se- 
cond time  for  the  Maldives*  **  on  ac- 
count of  the  little  boy  I  had  left  there. 
But  when  I  had  seen  him*  I  left  him> 
out  of  kindness  to  his  mother/*  and 
took  ship  for  Bengal — a  country  which 
is  highly  eulogized  for  the  plenty  and 
cheapness  of  provisions.  He  did  notj 
however*  repair  to  the  court  of  the 
reigning  king*  whom  he  calls  Fakhr- 
ed-deen**  as  this  prince  was  in  actual 
revolt,  against  his  suzerain  Moham- 
med Shah;  but  travelled  a  month*s 
journey  into  the  interior*  "  to  the 
mountains  near  those  of  Tibet*  where 
the  musk  gazelles  are  found***  to  visit 
an  illustrious  sheikh  and  miracle- 
workeo  by  name  Jelal-ed-deen  Al- 
Tabreezi*  whose  age  was  so  great*  that 
he  remembered  the  caliphate  at  Bag- 
dad* and  had  even  been  well  acquaint- 


*  Professor  I^e^  after  quoting  for  the  Tarikh  Badaytmi  an  account  of  Fakhr-ed- 
deen  being  taken  and  pot  to  death  by  Mohammed  Shah,  A,H.  741,  (A.D.  1340,) 
seTeral  years  before  our  traveller  visited  Bengal,  remarks,  tliat  *|  there  must  be  a 
triflbig  error  in  one  or  both  of  the  dates  :*'  the  error  is*  however,  not  in  the  date*  but 
the  name.  Fakhr-ed-deen,  under  whom  Bengal  first  (in  A.H.  739)  was  made  inde- 
pendent of  the  crown  of  i)elhi,  was  certainly  put  to  death  in  741,  not  however  hy 
Mohammed  Shah*  but  by  Ala-ed-deen,  one  of  his  own  officers*  who  thereupon  tlecL^'^d 
himself  king ;  but  was  in  turn  dethroned  and  slain,  after  a  few  months,  by  K><;ni^ed« 
dcen,  who  founded  the  dynasty  known  as  the  Poopby-Shahy,  and  must  have  ■'^  on 
the  throne  at  the  tune  of  Batuta's  visit.     The  Shmkh*  writing  from  m<iflr  ^ 

years  afteri  might  easily  mistake  the  name. 
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ed  with  the  last  ealiph  M ostaMin,  slain 
by  the  Tartan  a.  d.  1258.  This  ven- 
erable reclase*  (who  is  said  to  have 
shortly  afterwards  died  at  the  nge  of 
150,}  received  Batuta  with  great  oour* 
tesjj  and  his  condescension  seems  to 
have  made  a  suitable  impression  on 
tiie  mind  of  our  Sheikh,  who  recounts 
with  rcTerential  belief  rarious  predic- 
tions and  instances  of  prescience  ma- 
nifested bT  this  gifrad  personage. 
Among  other  evidences  of  superna- 
tural endowmentsy  he  annnallj  disap- 
peared during  the  two  great  days  of 
the  pilgrimage,  and  was  generally  be- 
Hered  to  be  miraculously  transported 
to  Mekka  for  the  performance  of  the 
Hadj  I  The  renown  of  this  holy  man 
seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  the  princi- 
pal attracdon  in  this  inland  excursion ; 
as,  after  quitting  him,  Batuta  returned 
straight  to  thtf  coast,  and  obtained  a 
passage  in  a  jnnk  to  the  great  islands 
of  Java  and  Mnl-Jara,  (Sumatra  and 
Java  Proper,*)  where  he  arrived  after 
a  tedious  voyage,  having  touched  by 
the  way  at  the  country  of  a  savage 
race  called  the  Barahnakar,  by  whom 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Nioobar  group 
are  most  probably  intended. 

His  stay  in  the  islands  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago  was  not  of  long  duration; 
and  his  notices  of  them  relate  princi- 
pally to  the  spices,  which  then,  as  now, 
•constituted  their  chief  wealth:  the 
camphor,  the  clove,  the  nutmeg,  &c.» 
with  the  plants  which  produce  them, 
are  described  with  minuteness  and 
with  tolerable  accuracy :  but  though 
he  records  the  abundance  and  com- 
mon use  of  elephants,  he  makes  no  al- 
lusion to  the  rhinoceros,  which  was 
probably  confined  to  the  inland  dis- 
tricts remote  from  cultivation.  A 
Mohammedan  king,  named  Malek-al- 
Dhaher,  was  reigning  in  Sumatra, 
but  the  prince  and  people  of  MuU  Java 
(the  modem  Java)  were  still  pagans : 
this  difference  of  faith  did  not,  how- 
ever, prevent  them  from  extending  a 
hospitable  reception  to  Batuta,  who 
was  courteously  entertained  for  several 
days  by  their  king.  During  this  time 
he  witnessed  an. extraordinary  scene. 
One  of  the  king's  servants,  in  token  of 
his  devotion  to  his  master,  volun- 
tarily committed  suicide  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  whole  court ;  and  he  was 
informed  that  this  action,  which  en- 
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snred  high  hoBoms  to  tho  family  of 
the  deoeaaed,  was  not  of  nnwaal  ec- 
enrrenoe.    The  course  of  his  naviga- 
tion on  leaving  Mul- Jcvm  is  not  voy 
earfly  traced ;  the  names  tmngmed  to 
the  eountriea  at  which  he  toadied  not 
being  always  reeognixalile  in  nodcfn 
geographiissl  nomendhitore:-— the  land 
of  «  Towafisi,"  where  he  found  a  war. 
4ike  princess,  with  a  body-gnard  of 
Amasons,  acting  as  vieeroj  for  her 
father  on  die  sea-coast.  Is  eonjeetand 
by  the  translator  to  be  Glebes;  htA 
this  will  searoely  agree  wHii  the  dis- 
tance  from  China,  which  is  staled  ai 
onlv  seven  days'  sail:*— and  to  CSnna, 
on  leaving  Towalisi,  he  proeeeded  £- 
reet.     The  modves  whicb  impdied 
our  Sheikh  to  visit  the  Celesti^  Ea- 
mre  as  a  humble  pilgrim,  alker  ths 
luoUess  issueof  his  ambassadorial  ex* 
peditien,  are  not  very  clearly  develop, 
ed  in  his  narrative  :— the  stimnlas  of 
curiosity  wu  probably  hb  main  ia- 
dncement,  and  he   might,  periufs, 
still  cherish  a  hope  of  reoovenng  pait 
ofc  he  wealth  whidi  liad  been  oanied 
off  from  Calicut.     However  this  may 
have  been,  the  hiibmiatton  whi^we 
thus  gam  is  espeeiaUj  valuable*  as  his 
visit  occurred  at  the  crisis  when  the 
power  of  the  Mogul  dynasty  of  Tvem, 
(which    Blarco   Polo  had   described 
while  at  its  zenith  of  grandeur  under 
Cublai,)  after  having   been   sorciy 
weakened  by  the  vices  and  imbeeyky 
of  several  successive  emperors,  was 
rapidly  verging,  amid  the  civil  wan  of 
the  Moguls  themselves,  and  tiie  revolts 
of  the  native  Chinese,  to  tlie  utter 
ruin  which  overtook  it  twenty  yean 
later,  when  the  degenerate  deseend- 
ants  of  Jenghia,   flying    befero  the 
Ming,  hid  their  heads  in  the  trackless 
deserts  of  Mongolia,  wlience  their  an- 
cestors had  emerged  a  century  and  a 
half  earlier  for  the  conquest  of  Asia. 
The  port  of  Zaiiun,  where  Batuta 
landed,  is  mentioned  by  Marco  Polo 
as  the  great  emporium  of  the  pepper 
trade  with  India  and  its  islands,  and  b 
considered    by  his   editor    Macsden 
identical  with  either  Tsuen-lcheo,  or 
Hia-muen,  (Amoy,)  in  the  pnmBoe 
of  Fo-kien:   its  eonraierce  wns  st31 
flourisiung  when  visited  by  our  tra- 
veller, and  it  was  celebrated,  more- 
over, for  the  manufecture  of  satins. 
Soon  after  his  arrival,  he  aeddent^y 


*  Marco  Polo  also  distinguishes  these  two  islands,  as  Greater  and  Lefsar  Jfcva. 
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fell  in  with  one  of  U10  amlMUisadon 
wfao  had  traTeUed  in  liif  Gompany 
from  Ddhi  to  Calicut;  and  this  for- 
innate  ronc<mtra  ensured  hit  f aToiur- 
able  reception  from  iSbn  autfaoritiei  of 
the  town  ;  wlule  tiie  rerident  Moslem 
merchants,  who  were  Tory  numorousy 
and  presided  orer  by  a  sheikh  of  their 
own  faith,  waited  upon  Idm  in  a  body, 
loaded  him  with  gifts,  and  entertained 
ym  during  his  stay.  A  report  of  his 
arrival*  was  forwarded  to  the  Khaoj 
or  emperor,  by  the  governor  of  Zai- 
tnn ;  and  white  awaiting  the  answer, 
be  presses  into  a  general  description 
of  tiie  empire,  which  he  characterizes 
as  *<  a  most  extensive  country,  abound- 
ing in  good  things  of  all  sorts,  fruite, 
agricultural  produce,  gold,  and  silver: 
lu  these  it  is  without  a  paraQel.*'  The 
Hong-Ho,  or  Yellow  Rifer,  is  noticed 
under  the  name  of  Sibar^  and  oom- 
paied  to  the  Nile  of  Egypt,  which  it 
is  said  far  to  exceed  in  the  population 
and  fertility  of  the  <Ustricto  through 
which  it  flows;  bu^  the  Sheikh  remark- 
ed with  disgust,  tha^  notwithstanding 
the  plenty  and  dieapneBB  of  all  kinds 
of  provisMBS,  the  flesh  of  swme,  dogs, 
and  other  undean  animalst  was  com- 
monly used  for  food,  and  publicly  sold 
in  the  markets.    The  manufacture  of 
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travellers,  elicit  the  admiration  of  the 
Sheikh  from  their  completeness  and 
efficacy;  the  magistrate  of  every  town 
was  held  responsible  for  the  lives  and 
goods  of  all  who  passed  through  his 
juris^ctioD,  tUl  he  received  a  certifi- 
cate of  their  safe  arrival  in  the  next 
district — a  salutarv  prmciple,  from  the 
extension  of  which  probably  arose  the 
absurd  law,  frequentiy  mentioned  by 
modem  writers,  making  the  last  per- 
sons seen  near  a  dead  body  liable  to 
punishment  for  murder,  in  default  of 
thdr  producing  the  real  culprit.  In 
dl  towns  where  Moslems  were  nume- 
rous, they  inhabited  a  distinct  quar- 
ter, and  were  allowed,  by  the  tolera* 
tioa  of  the  government,  to  have  justice 
administered  to  them  by  their  own 
cadhL  In  all  these  respects  the  nar- 
rative of  Batata  tallies  pretty  closely 
with  that  of  Marco  Pdo,  with  which 
it  also  agrees  in  one  remarkaUe  point 
-»the  omission  of  any  notice  respect- 
ing the  Great  Wall,  unless,  indeed,  we 
apply  to  it  a  vague  and  unexplained 
refeience  to  the  '' barrier  of  Gog  and 
Magog,"  t  winch  is  stated  to  be  situate 
among  a  race  of  cannibals,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  sixty  days'  journey  from  the 
furthest  Chinese  town,  and  of  the  ex- 
istence of  which  Batuta  seems  to  have 


the  common  drees  of  the  meanest  iu- 
b^iiUttts,  and  was  far  less  vahied  in 
comnerae  than  eotten.  The  precious 
mettls  were  used  only  in  the  form  of 
plate  or  bidlion ;  all  money  transac- 
tions bemg  carried  on  exclusively 
through  the  medium  of  the  paper  cur- 
rency, the  regulations  of  which  are 
described  exaetiy  as  given  by  Marco 
Pok>:  the  notes  are  called  sAar,  evi- 
dentiy  from  the  Chinese  Uskao.  The 
inlemal  police  regulations,  and  the 
precautions  taken  for  the  security  of 


Orders  were  at  length  received  from 
the  supreme  government  for  treating 
Batuta  with  all  possible  dbtiaction, . 
and  defraying  his  journey  to  the  capi* 
^  at  the  public  charge — a  mark  of 
royal  favour  which  he  probably  owed 
to  the  representations  of  his  friend  the 
ambassador,  on  the  rank  he  had  held 
in  India.  He  accordingly  set  for«> 
ward  by  water,  and  in  ten  days  arrived 
at  a  city  which  he  calls  Fanjanfttrt  and 
deecribes  as  a  larj^e  and  handsome 


*  It  is  not  erident  whether  ihiB  was  an  invariable  form  at  the  a ntrance  of  a  foreigner 
into  the  empire,  as  before  in  Hindostan,  or  a  spedal  annomioement  of  tbe  Sheikh,  in 
«onae<|uenee  of  the  dipiooMitie  character  m  ivUch  he  had  been  formerly  accredited. 

•  In  the  early  Arabian  Tonumeea,  &c.,  frequent  aUoaiona  occur  to  this  **  barrier  of 
•Gog  and  Magog,"  whkhwaa  believed  te  have  been  oreeted  In  the  regions  beyond  the 
Caspian,  for  the  coaroion  of  the  barbarous  tribes  of  the  north,  by  lakender  Zulkar- 
nein  or  Alexander  the  Great,  (whence  the  Pertians  caU  \i  SeddUUlcend^,)  One  of 
the  oalipha,  according  to  Edriai,  sant  an  ezpediUon  in  search  of  it,  which  returned  with 
ihe  report  that  they  had  diacoTered  it  beyond  a  fearful  deaert,  extending  two  months' 
Journey  beyond  the  Caspian ;  that  iU  ramparU  were  formed  of  faat  maaaea  of  iron, 

reaching  to  the  douda,  and  riveted  with  braaa !  with  other  pardcokrs  equally  circum* 
etantial  and  vtracious. 
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place^  surrounded  by  a  quadruple  cir- 
cuit of  fortificatioDSi  and  situated  in  a 
rich  plain  like  that  of  Damascus. 
During  his  halt  here  he  was  invited 
by  the  Moslem  community  to  a  feastj 
among  the  guests  at  which  he  was  as- 
tonished by  recognizing,  in  the  garb 
of  a  fakir«  a  countryman  of  his  own» 
whom  he  had  formerly  known  at 
Ceuta.  "  When  I  said,  *  I,  too^  am 
from  Tangiers/— **  he  renewed  his 
salutation  and  wept:  and  I  wept  also!  *' 
Great,  indeed,  must  have  been  the 
mutual  astonishment  of  these  two 
wanderers,  thus  unexpectedly  encoun- 
tering each  other  at  the  furthest  extre- 
mity of  the  known  world  from  their 
common  home ;  and  the  sheik  Cavam- 
ed-deen,  which  was  the  title  of  the 
Ceutan,  testified  his  joy  by  loading 
his  new-found  friend  with  marks  of 
good-will.  "  I  afterwards/'  says 
£atuta,  *'  met  with  the  brother  of  this 
man  in  Soudan :  what  a  distance  in- 
tervened between  these  brothers  I" 

From  Fanjanfur  be  continued  his 
course,  still  by  water,  to  Khansa,  evi- 
dently the  Kin-sax  of  Marco  Polo,  the 
modern  name  of  which  is  Han-tchen, 
in  the  province  of  Kiang-nan.  This 
magnincent  city,  which^  under  the 
Song,  (the  dynasty  expelled  by  the 
Moguls,)  had  been  the  capital  of  the 
empire  of  Manji,  or  Southern  Chinaj 
is  said  by  the  Venetian  traveller  to 
have  been  in  his  time  100  miles  in 
circumference :  and  Batuta  estimates 
its  extent  at  three  days*  journey>  qua- 
lifying this  statement,  however,  by  the 
explanation  that  most  of  the  houses 
stood  in  the  midst  of  large  gardens. 
It  was  divided  into  six  subordinate 
towns,  each  with  its  own  fortifications^ 
forming  altogether  **  the  largest  city 
I  had  seen  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Its  dimensions,  however,  were  proba- 
bly inferior  to  those  of  Khan-Baligh, 
or  Pekin,  the  seat  of  the  Mogul  sove* 
reignty;  but  this  mightiest  of  cities 
our  Sheikh  was  not  destined  to  reach ; 
for,  during  his  stay  at  Khansa,  news 
arrived  that  a  formidable  revolt  had 
broken  out  against  the  khan  among 
the  Moguls  of  his  own  nation>  who 
were  incited  against  him  by  the  mem-* 
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hers  of  the  royal  family,  on  accoont 
of  his  alleged  violations  of  the  Ym, 
or  sacred  code  of  Jenghiz  before  il. 
luded  to.  The  khan»  taken  bysor- 
prise,  was  quickly  overpowered  asd 
slain ;  and  the  account  of  his  oW 
quies  forms  one  of  the  most  eanons 
passages  in  the  Sheikh's  narnUiTe,fnn 
Its  minute  agreement*  in  almost  eToy 
point  of  the  ceremonial,  and  eraecblij 
in  the  human  sacrifiees  ofPeredsttk 
tomb,  with  the  deacription  offend  by 
Herodotus,  CMe^fomene,  c.  71,  U] 
of  the  burial  of  the  ancient  kbgs  «i 
Scy  thia  I  On  the  fall  of  the  khan,  his 
cousin,  (whom  Batata  calls  Firn,) 
ascended  the  throne ;  *  but  maoj  of 
the  nobles,  who  had  taken  nosbvein 
the  revolution,  refused  to  acbiowkdp 
the  new  government ;  and  a  geaenl 
civU  war  breaking  out,  the  Sheikh  vu 
advised  by  his  Moslem  friends  to  re- 
turn to  Zaitun,  while  the  roads  wm 
yet  secure.  This  advice  he  lost  so 
time  in  following ;  and  reacbiog  the 
coast  in  safety,  sailed  immediately  ii 
a  junk  bound  for  Sumatra. 

The  only  adventure  which  marked 
the  Sheikh's  voyage  to  Sanatrawu 
the  sight  of  a  huge  distant  olyeet  in 
the  air,  which  the  sailors  decbied  t« 
be  a  rokh,  the  giant-bird  which  filb 
such  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  rela- 
tions of  Sinbad ;  but  an  authentic  de. 
scription  of  which  is  unfortonatdy  still 
an  ornithological  deeideratniD.  Bot 
the  apprehensiona  of  the  marinenf 
who  exp|ected  nothings  less  than  iostut 
destruction,  were  relieved  by  a  change 
of  wind,  which  carried  them  away  froo 
the  monster,  so  that  they  ''gained  no 
knowledge  of  his  shape;"  and  thej 
reached  their  port  without  mishaps 
The  marriage  of  the  heir  to  the 
Sumatran  erown,  at  which  the  Sheikh 
was  present  by  invitation,  detained  hia 
for  two  months;  but  his  thongbtiat 
last  began  to  turn  towards  his  weiten 
home ;  and  the  narrative  hastilj  n- 
capitulates  his^retrograde  progrne  by 
land  and  sea,  in  which,  retracing  hi9 
previous  route,  he  sailed  by  way  of 
Calicut  and  the  Persian  Gulf  to  MiU" 
cat,  and  thenoe  travelled  by  the  mi 
of  ShiraZf  Bagdad,  and  Danaseni,  isto 


*  This  relation  Is  extremely  curious  in  a  historical  pohit  of  view,  as  it  setms  to  in* 
dicate  that  the  long  reign  of  thirty-six  years  (1332.1368)  assigned  to  Tohoan-Tlmnr  or 
Chun-ti,  (who  ii  commonly  considered  the  last  prince  of  the  Yuen,)  should  beditidel 
between  two  sovereigns;  since,  if  Batuta  be  co-rect,  it  most  hsTe  been  Chim-tiwhev» 
now  slain. 
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Egjpt ;  the  throne  of  which  was  then 
filled  by  Hassan-al-Nasser^the^guen^A 
of  the  sons  of  Nasser-  Mohammed^  who 
had  successively  held  supreme  authorU 
ty  for  short  periods  since  the  death  of 
their  father  m  134 1 .  From  Egypt  he 
once  more  crossed  into  Arabia^  and 
performed  (A.  H.  749)  hb  fourth  and 
last  pilgrimage  to  Mekka ;  and  repair- 
ing thence  to  Alexandria^  sailed  at 
once  for  his  native  land>  which  he 
reached  A.D.  1349,  (A.H.  750,)  after 
an  absence  of  more  than  twenty-five 
years.  He  forthwith  presented  him- 
self at  the  court  of  Abu-Anan,  the 
reigning  king  of  Fez,  and  in  an  eulo- 
gistic sentence  on  this  monarch,  from 
whom  his  renown  as  a  traveller  and  a 
Hadji  procured  him  a  distinguished 
reception,  he  thus  sums  up  the  perfec- 
tions of  the  numerous  sovereigns  of 
whom  he  had  been  tbe  guest : — *'  The 
dignitv  of  Abu- Anan  obliterated  from 
my  mmd  that  of  the  Kiag  of  Irak ;.. 
his  magnificence,  that  of  the  Emperor 
of  India ; — ^his  politeness,  that  of  the 
King  of  Yemen ; — his  bravery,  that  of 
the  King  of  the  Turks,"  (Uzbek  Khan); 
_<'  his  mildness,  that  of  the  Caesar  of 
Constantinople ;— his  piety,  that  of 
the  Emperor  of  Turkestan,*'  (Terma^ 
Shireen) ;— ''  and  his  wisdom,  that  of 
die  King  of  Sumatra— ^^  he  so  over- 
whelmed me  with  favours,  that  I  was 
unequal  to  express  my  gratitude!" 

It  will  now  be  naturally  ihiagined 
that  the  sheikh,  thus  honoured  by  his 
royal  patron,  and  already  past  the 
prime  of  life,  spent  the  remainder  of 
.  his  days  in  ease  and  tranquil  medita- 
tion on  the  toils  and  perils  through 
which  his  bark  had  been  buffeted  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century ;  but  his  ardent 
temperament  was  still  far  from  being 
satbfied  with  adventure.  Scarcely 
had  he  visited  the  tomb  of  his  father, 
who  had  died  during  his  wanderings, 
when  ''it  occurred  to  him  that  he 
should  have  pleasure  in  the  warfare 
for  the  faith;"  and  setting  sail  from 
Ceuta  for  Spain,  he  speedily  landed  at 
the  «  HiU  of  Victory,"  (Gibraltar.) 
This  important  fortress  had  lately 
been  invested  by  the  forces  of  Castile, 
under  Alphonso  XI  $  but  as  Batuta 
makes  no  mention  of  his  own  warlike 
achievements,  we  may  presume  that 
he  did  not  reach  the  scene  of  action 
till  the  siege  had  been  abandoned  on 
the  death  of  the  king,  who  expired  in 
his  camp  of  a  fever.     He  took  the 
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opportunity,  however,  of  making  a 
tour  through  the  kingdom  of  Granada, 
the  only  part  of  Spain  still  retained  by 
the  Faithful ;  but  as  his  remarks  pre- 
sent nothing  novel,  we  shall  pass  to 
his  return  to  the  coast  of  Fez,  whence 
he  once  again  started,  Feb.  1352, 
(A.H.  753,)  on  the  last,  and  perhaps 
most  adventurous,  of  his  journies,  to 
explore  the  negro  states  of  Soudan. 

Setting  out  in  company  with  a  cara- 
van of  slave-merchants  from  Sedjelm- 
assa,  (where  he  had  lodged  with  th& 
brother  of  the  sheikh  whom  he  met  aft 
Khansa  in  China,)  he  reached  ia 
twenty-five  days  a  place  called  Taghari, 
*'  in  which  there  was  nothing  good,  for 
the  houses  and  mosque  were  built  of 
stones  of  salt  from  the  salt  mines,  and 
roofed  with  camel- hides."  This  deso- 
late town  seems  to  have  been  the  last 
station  before  the  caravan  entered  on 
the  perilous  passage  of  the  Great 
Desert  **  where  there  is  neither  water, 
bird,  nor  tree;  but  only  sand  and 
sand  hills,  which  are  so  blown  about 
by  the  wind  as  to  leave  no  vestige  of 
a  track."  After  a  long  and  toilsome 
march  they  arrived  at  Abulatin,  the 
first  town  in  Soudan ;  but  the  rude 
manners  of  the  blacks,  and  the  con- 
tempt with  which  thev  affected  to  treat 
white  men,  produced  so  unfavourable 
an  impression  on  the  sheikh  that  he 
at  first  meditated  an  immediate  return 
to  Fez,  though  on  further  reflection  he 
resolved  to  endure  these  annoyances 
ibr  the  sake  of  acquiring  knowledge. 
The  succession  to  property,  he  says, 
was  on  the  same  principle  as  in  Mala- 
bar, the  sister's  son  taking  precedence 
of  the  son;  and  notwithstanding  his 
previous  experience  in  Kipchak,  his 
prejudices  were  so  severely  shocked 
by  the  freedom  with  which  the  womea 
mingled  unveiled  in  the  society  of  men» 
that  he  withdrew  his  friendship  from 
the  cadhi  of  Abulatin,  for  continuing, 
notwithstanding  his  admonition,  to 
countenance  this  indecorous  practice. 
On  quitting  Abulatin,  (which  appears 
to  be  the  Wallet  of  Park,)  he  proceed- 
ed with  a  guide  to  Mali  or  Malli, 
through  forests  of  such  mighty  trees 
that  a  caravan  might  shelter  itself 
under  a  single  one,  and  he  saw  a 
weaver  at  work  in  one  of  the  hollow 
trunks : — till  at  length,  near  the  town 
of  Karsanju,  he  ''came  to  the  great 
river,  which  is  the  Nilei^-^vix  other 
words,  the  Joliba  or  Niger. 
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Tke  ^MtmeakM  gifcn  hv  Batata, 
front   infonuitioB  obUiMd  oa   the 
•pol,nlaliTe  to  tbe  coane  •flWi  l» 
limad  riT«r,  are  esUven  " 
aii4»  (till  Um  potet  was 
aeUM  bj  the  lata  4taaoi«riM  of  L«B- 
der,)  w«ra  fra^paatly  cited*  at  siqp- 
port  9i  tMr  hypolkeHfl  bj  die  party 
whieh  BuinUifiad  tke  Niger,  or  Nile 
of  Soadw,  waa  vnited  to»  and  iAiaiU 
€alwitk»AeNileofEgjpt.  Aceord- 
ing  to  lhta«ecoiiiit,tbo«Nile'*paiaes 
2Aga»  (Sego,)  TMboetoe^  KMmkMm, 
(Koaka,)  Md  MaM,  and  tlm  tasfora- 
iDg  tbe  heart  of  AiHoa,  and  floving 
throttgk  NiibU«nd  Dengola,  finally 
ontera  Egypt  at  the  cataraetD-^aad 
aook  aeena  to  hnfo  been  tke  enrMUt 
and  vaaBimena  report  amoqg  the  Moa- 
kma  of  an  porta  of  Central  Africa 
neatly  up  to  tke  preaoni  day  a— 4i  re- 
narkaUe  inataneo  of  eonttnoed  error 
in  a  caie  wbtre  Ike  diaoovery  of  the 
imthy  by  the  caAlaa  eonlinually  paa- 
alag  tkrongh  tbe  eonatry,  imnld  kave 
appeared  to  be  iaoTitahlo.     At  MaUij 
whitker  the  sheifck  now  repaired,  be 
waa  detabied  two  montlw  by  sleknesa, 
during  whieh  time  he  waa  kdged  in 
the  quarter  ■ppropriated  to  tke  whites ; 
but  his  continned  reaidenoe  in  Sondan 
•does  not  appear  to  baivn  raiMd  tbe 
people  or  their  mieaa  in.liia  oslfana- 
tioBy  and  lie  inatitotea  n  oonMoriaon 
between  A»  liberality  wkksk  ke  hod 
Ibrnerly  experieneed  ftvm  the  boto- 
reigna  of  Asia,  and  ^  panknony  of 
Jdaad-SoMinan,  tke  Sultan  of  Malli, 
greatly  to  tlio  ^advantage  of  the  lat- 
ter ; — be  admitiy  kowofor,  tkat  in  tkeir 
nttoation  to  tke  duties  of  Islam,  and 
In  the  rii^  ndnunistratioa  of  jnadoe 
whieh  eveiy  whore  preTailed»  tfaeae 
aable  Moslens  wore  at  least  as  nnex- 
-oeplionaUe  as  tkekr   asore  poUsked 
bi«thron  c€  Barbary  and  Asia.    From 
MalU  ke  paasod  on  to  Tkakoctoeb  of 
which  ho  gives  only  a  aotioo  in  a  few 
words;   and  thonce  descendiqg  the 
river  in  a  canoe  fomwd  of  a  single 
liollow  tree»  arrived  in  due  time  at 
Kawkaw  or  Reuka,  and  thence  to 
Bftvdama ;  bat  bis  dislike  of  tke  people 
of  Soudan  woold  seem  to  have  deter- 
mined bim  to  leave  them  as  lar  as  pos- 
aible  in  oblivioi^  and  he  gives  Ibw 
particulars  of  his  route  except  a  notice 
of  the  monstrous  hippopotami  fre- 
quenting the  banks  of  the  riv«r«  which 


ke  seems  So  Imve  r^arded  nitk  gieat 
jorpriso.  Bis  retn»  h— s,  front  d» 
tetbest  paint  of  Us  n^hmnen  into  tke 

in  n 

to 

eonelnded  wifk  an  neooait  nf  kis'ie- 
oaptienattheoottrtof  fys^  ^'wkea," 
aaysfasw  •*!  finishod  my  tinnsls,  and 
took  np  my  rosidenoe  in  ibb  oaMUy. 
IfayOodkepmlsed!'' 

Tkos  ondbdie  ckNBcio  of  tkdsmsit 
aasidnons  of  waytesrs ;  our  nbafiraet 
of  wkioh  fans  iiteniud  tn  n  length 
wkfeh  lempoB  us  kot  liltto  apnno  iw 
Unriwallod  fci  ▼arinty  of 
and  gnograpbieid  nnlen*,  tke 
of  Balnia  dem 


teavela 

▼ahie  and  interest  fraaa  An  inaigk  in- 
to tbe  domestic  kattta  and  ffrjmSku 
-91  tke  varions  nations  visitod,  w%mk 
hewaacasUedtooktaln  bylnaeka- 
raeter  as  a  derwisl^  nod  tbe  nonse- 
qnent  £BnBHar  inSeveonno  nsto  wkkh 
ke  was  Ibrown  wiA  aU  ranks  of  tke 
people.  A  tnio  oosmopolten^  Aeste- 
dent  of  Tangssn  made  kinaelf  equal- 
ly at  home  in  Ihe  tent  of  Unbek  Kkn, 
the  palaoe  of  the  Enmevor  nf  Ddfal, 
and  the  mnd  bote  on  fbe  knnka  of  tke 
Niger;  and  If  wo  miqr  jnign  from  d» 
of  his  nmintiPB,  insnntnml  qut- 


Uties  and  aoqmrod  endoitmmte  «»pear 
to  Ittve  keen  oneh  aa  to  enanne  kmi  a 
fiKVooraUfe  fooeption  wbeiwer  bis  des- 
tiny migbt  fnide  Inm.  At  tbo  jnac- 
tare  when  lieSnrvelM,  nwreospedil 
ly,  the  bond  of  ftntenntr  in  ~ 


oombmed  mA  tbe  orientnl  4nty  of 
koapitality  to  fiadHtato  tke  ppegvns  ef 
a  ndigions  traveller  and  pygnn:  lbs 
mUgioos  fends  of  lbs  aoumia  ad 
Sh«iilia  were  not  nt  tliii[wind  obne- 
torixed  by  the  nenaaony  vrbieb  ibsy 
'  when  Amr  respeetivn  tenets 
the  watokwords  of  tbe  two 
posMrful  and  iiostilenatioDa  of  Persia 
and  Turkey,  and  true  believers  in 
overy  country  Tied  with  oaeh  otbcrin 
oxtending  to  a  bretiwr  in  Ae  fnilh  tke 
welcome  dns  to  a  friend  or  n  oeamtiy- 


Tbe  political  aspect  of  tiio  outen 
world,  when  visitea  by  Batuta,  vrasin 
a  state  of  transiSwn  firom  tbo  foni 
which  it  had  assumed  in  oonseqncncs 
of  the  Mogul  oonqnests  of  the  proeed- 
ing  oentary,  to  the  nnnend  bof^aai- 
xadon  whsdi  pavnd  tbe  way  for  the 
eatablishment  of  a  new  entire  by  Ti- 
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moor.  From  die  Eaphrates  eartfrard 
te  thariiOFW  of  tbe  Northern  Pac&b, 
the  whole  nnftce  of  Afia»  if  we  od- 
<kaAB  the  two  peaiotalae  of  Hith«r  and 
Fnlher  India*  was  nded  by  aovorttgn 
loviMB  deaeended  firom  Jenghiz ;  fant 
-of  the  foor  piineipai  ovpirea  into 
whieh  thh  eBomooa  tract  wma  sob- 
^▼Ided,  the  seaii-Bnropean  Khanate 
of  Kipehak  was  Ae  only  one  in  which 
the  symptoms  of  diyiaion  and  decay 
kad  not  yet  become  apparent;  tim 
■Bonardiies  of  Persia  and  Turkestan 
were  Tirtnaliy  dissolved  at  the  deaths 
^f  the  respectire  monarchs*  Abn-Said 
and  Tenna-Shireea,  who  were  sei|n>>- 
ing  when  Baiuta  travelled;  and  he 
was  himself  an  eyewitness  in  CSiina  of 
4he  eommenoement  of  the  struggle  in 
which  the  Mogul  domination  was 
-OTorthrown.  The  ICahonimedan  em* 
pire  in  India,  almost  the  only  Asiatic 
•power  which  had  wholly  esoqped  the 
Mogul  tempest,  was  actually  in  the 
-eourse  of  dMmemherment,  during  \&a 
residenee  at  Delhi,  from  the  mad  mis- 
C^yemmentof  Mohammed- ToghUk; 
and  fdl  an  easy  prey,  fifty  years  later^ 
to  the  arms  of  Timonr.  In  Western 
Asia,  the  Arab  empire  in  Egjrpt  and 


Syria,  ruled  by  the  military  republic 
of  the  Mamlttkas^  held  the  first  rank 
among  the  Mo^m  kingdoms;  to 
which  it  Wae  eniilledt  net  only  from 
aoinal  extent  and  power*  but  from  the 
residence  at  Cairo  of  the  Abbasside 
pontif;  wlm  stiU  claimed  to  be  eonsi- 
dered  the  spifttaal  head  of  Islam-^ 
while*  shekerad  by  ks  resiMote  posi- 
tion in  the  furthest  recess  of  Anatolia 
from  contact  with  the  great  moaar- 
iddes  which  might  have  crushed  or 
faenmed  in  ila  expansiAa*  the  infant 
dynasty  of  Olhman  was  silently  lay inr 
the  fimndations  of  that  strength  whicE 
enabfed  it*  at  no  dlBtant  period,  to  en- 
oonnAer  and  overthrow  not  only  the 
venerable  decrapitttde  of  the  Ureek 
empimb  but  the  nefy  chivalry  of  Hun- 
gary, and  tl)e  warlike  aq[iiadrons  of 
the  Giroasnan  Mamlukes*  In  a  hun- 
dred years  from  the  time  when  Batn- 
ta  travelled,  a  new  imd  different  order 
of  tilings  had  commenced  throughout 
the  East*  of  which  we  have  numerous 
descriptions  from  the  pms  of  both  his- 
loriaBs  and  travellers :  but  as  a  paint- 
•er  of  tiie  stale  of  Aaia  in  the  days  of 
the  Mogul  ascendancy,  the  Sheikh  of 
Tangiars  stands  alone. 


WHEN  I  WAS  III  THE  LBOIOV. 

PAaT  II. 
DivmoK  THE  FiasT  but  Two. 


How  refreshing  is  a  draught  from 
the  aboriginal  pewter!  I  declare  to 
yon,  upon  the  honour  of  an  oflSoerand 
a  gentleman,  I  was  so  dry  when  I 
^ame  to  tackle  General  Saarsfield  in 
the  ^vision  before  this*  that  I  feh  my 
f>ra!nB  stick  to  the  very  roof  of  my 
«kull1 

To  be  snre  I  am  no  advocate  for 
•drinking — unless  when  a  man  is  dry ; 
t>ut  tile  case  is  altered  when  a  man 
lias  a  constitutional  toothadi,  heredi- 
tarr  by  the  mother*s  mde  in  the  fa- 
inily,  which  is  my  unfortunate  case. 
If  yon  had  the  heart  of  a  gun-fiint, 
yon  would  pity  me ;  to  see  a  fellow- 
creature,  with  an  old  stoclung  wrap- 
X>ed  round  his  chops,  a  short  pipe 
stuck  in  his  jaw,  and  a  bottle  of  whis- 
key, together  with  a  can  of  beer,  upon 
the  table.  Surely  never  was  poor  de- 
vil so  completely  predestinsted  to  in- 


sobriety. The  toothaeh  makes  me 
smoke;  the  smoke  makes  me  swill  at 
the  beer ;  and  as  beer  never  agreed 
with  me,  I  am  forced*  in  spite  of  Fa- 
tiier  Mathew*  to  qualify  tiie  stout  with 
Ae  stiff;  in  short,  to  mix  a  tumbler. 
As  I  was  always  of  an  active  disposi- 
tion! and  can't  bear  to  be  idle,  I  keep 
smoking  while  I  am  nuxing  tin  mate- 
rials. By  this  Hght  I  the  more  I  drink 
the  drier  I  am ;  and  the  drier  I  am* 
the  more  I  drink.  And  do  you  know, 
such  a  scurvy  world  we  live  in,  for 
imputing  bad  motives  where  there  is 
no  occasion,  that  I  hear  reports  are 
abroad  that  I  am  a  sad  drunken  fel- 
low, as  if  any  man  can  help  a  consti- 
tutional toothaeh*  hereditary  by  the 
mother's  side  I 

Well,  sir,  as  I  told  yon,  or  intended 
to  tell  you,  Finnegan  flogged  like  fury, 
particularly   when   any  thing  went 
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wrong  with  bis  distillation.  If  a 
ganger  hove  in  aight«  or  the  worm  ran 
leaky^  or  the  still  got  burned  in  the 
bottom,  or  the  barm  was  too  hard>  or 
the  water  too  soft^  the  boys'  antipodes 
(saving  your  presence)  smarted  for 
it ;  and  as  I  was  the  cleverest  and 
idlest  boy  in  the  school^  of  coarse  I 
came  in  for  the  first  floggingi  as  regu- 
larly as  if  I  had  had  a  patent  of  pre- 
cedence. 

This  was  no  joke ;  for  whom  the 
master  flogged^f^  he  flogged  wartt ; 
bis  physical  force  and  moral  indigna- 
tion always  subsiding  together ;  and 
this  was  so  well  known  among  the 
boySf  that  the  dodge  always  was  just 
the  contrary  of  that  practised  in  the 
House  of  Commons*  viz.,  not  to  catch 
the  Speaker's  (master's)  eye  until  the 
first  runnings  of  bis  rage  had  subsided^ 
when  a  box  on  the  ear*  or  a  kick  on 
the  breech,  was  a  receipt  in  full  from 
Finnegan  of  all  past  delinquencies.  I 
tell  you  what :  I  never  rightly  smoked 
original  sin  till  I  began  to  reflect  on 
the  unprovoked  brutality  of  Master 
Finnegan  ;  then  I  did  discover  some- 
thing intrinsically  rotten  in  man ;  one 
man  may,  I  confess,  be  constitutionally 
a  better- tempered,  another  a  worse- 
tempered  man ;  this  may  carry  things 
with  a  high  hand,  and  that  may  take 
things  easy  and  quiet  for  the  same  pur- 
pose ;  but  the  dirty  desire  to  have  a 
fling  at  the  weak,  the  unprotected,  and 
the  unresisting,  and  to  exhibit  the  wish, 
at  least,  of  tyrannizing,  belongs  in 
my  mind  to  the  whole  human  family ; 
and,  rU  be  candid  with  you,  the  very 
flrst  time  I  went  on  detachment,  and 
had  men  under  my  conunand,  I  found 
I  was  just  as  bad  as  my  betters.  It 
was  a  conversation  I  had  with  Mala- 
chi  Donellan  upon  this  subject  that 
turned  the  poor  fellow  against  the 
world,  and  sent  him  to  Maynooth: 
to  be  sure  it  was  no  wonder,  for  the 
poor  boy  couldn't  sit  down  for  a  fort- 
night, after  a  flogging  from  Finnegan^ 
and  he  very  naturally  felt  sore  upon 
the  subject. 

'  However,  what  killed  Malachi  Don- 
ellan^  or^  what  is  all  the  same  thing, 
sent  him  into  the  Church,  never  bo- 
thered me  a  bit :  I  grew  an  intrinsi- 
cally bad  boy  by  dint  of  thrashing : 
the  master  circiidated  the  one  black 
drop  that  was  in  me  through  every 
vein  in  my  skin  by  help  of  the  birch ; 
And  I  became  an  idle  dog  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  Finnegan  that  I  would 
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not  be  whipped  into  good  behaviour. 
Of  course  I  donH  venture  to  express 
any  opinion  on  the  subject  of  school 
discipline  generally :  I  only  wish  to 
convey  to  you  what  my  own  experi- 
ence has  taught  me  of  the  efficacy  of 
corporal  punishment  in  schools;  of 
flogging  in  the  army  I  shall  have  aa 
opportunity  of  saying  something  mors 
to  the  purpose,  when  I  come  to  that. 
What  killed  me  at  the  floggmg- 
matches  was  not  the  spitefnlness  of 
Finnegan,  but  the  enjoyment  of  ths 
General.     When  a  boy  was  boned, 
never  trust  me  if  Saarsfield   did*nt 
mount  his  perch,  like  a  field-officer  st 
a  pnmshment  parade,  and  kept  crow« 
ing  and  clapping  bis  wings,  as  if  the 
whole  affair  bad  been  got  up  for  ius 
generalship's  private  and  personal  en- 
tertunment.     In  short*  the  brute  did 
every  thing  but  laugh;  he  exulted 
over  the  poor  boys  as,  one  by  one, 
they  set  up  a  doleful  howl  on  being 
called  up  for  punishment,  and  never 
ceased  chanticleering  at  the  top  of  Ins 
voice  until  the  row  was  ended,  when 
this  Philistine  in  feathers  and  spurs 
got  down,  shook  himself,  and  ran  off, 
highly  delighted  with  thcf  morning's 
amusement.     It  was  on  one  occasion, 
when  I  had  suffered  more  than  usual, 
in  consequence  of  a  seizure  of  some  of 
Murty's  double-distilled  at  the  end  of 
the  town  of  Clonmel,  where  it  was  at- 
tempting to  penetrate,  duty  free,  in  the 
incognito  of  buttermilk,  that  I  vowed, 
with  curses  not  loud  but  deep,  the  de- 
struction of  the  General,  and  for  this 
purpose  meditated  all  the  varieties  of 
poultrycide,  but  without  being  able  to 
satisfy  myself  of  their  respective  excel- 
lences.  Besides,  I  knew  that  the  death 
of  the  General  by  my  bands  would  do 
me  no  great  credit,  and  might  get  me 
into  a  serious  hobble,  the  General  re- 
presenting, in  our  part  of  the  country, 
the  green,  or  Ribbon  party,  and  being 
considered  by  all  our  side  as  orthodox  a 
cock  as  old  Father  O'Leary  himself; 
and  without  doubt  the  life  of  that 
man  would  not  be  worth  four-and- 
twenty  hours'  purchase,  who  would 
lay  a  finger  upon  the  General.     In 
addition  to  this,  too,  I  owed  Finnegan 
so  bitter  a  grudge  that  I  determined 
to  take  my  revenge,  hot  with  sugar 
and  a  squeeze  of  a  lemon — ^for  I  have 
always  thought  that  a  man's  revvige 
should  be   taken  like  a  tumbler  of 
brandy-and-water— in  a  word«  made 
as  sweet  as  possible. 
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As  the  deriU  wbo  puts  bad  thoughts 
into  mea*s  hearts,  is  always  in  the 
neighbourhood  to  enable  them  to  put 
their  designs  into  practice,  who  should 
I  fall  in  withy  just  as  I  had  determined 
that  Saarsfield  was  to  be  put  out  of  the 
waj>  but  Phelim,  or  as  we  called  him, 
Phil  Fiannerty,  a  gentleman  who 
should  properly  have  belonged  to  a 
press-gang;  his  employment  being 
that  of  kidnapping  game-cocks  in  one 
part  of  the  country,  and  setting  them 
to  knock  one  another*s  brains  out  in 
a  different  place :  to  say  the  truth,  Phil 
(Lord  be  merciful  to  his  soul  I)  was  a 
fowl.stealer  and  cock-fighter  by  pro- 
fession. When  I  happened  to  fall  in 
with  him,  Fiannerty  had  a  bagfull  of 
game  on  his  back,  for  there  was  a 
grand  match,  f  he  gentlemen  of  Clare 
against  all  Ireland,  just  upon  coming 
off,  and  Phil  had  been  all  through  the 
eounty  Wicklow  stealing  cocks,  or,  as 
be  more  elegantly  expressed  his  avo* 
cation,  '' recruitin*."  Among  the 
recruits,  he  showed  me  one  in  particu- 
lar, that  commanded  my  intensest  ad- 
fniration,  and  was,  in  my  opinion, 
worthy  to  try  a  fall  with  the  General, 
which  was  saying  a  great  deal. 

Fiannerty  assured  me  that  this  iden- 
tical cock  had  been  the  pride  of  Wick- 
low ;  that  he  belonged  to  a  "purple- 
man,*'  near  Rathyilly,  who  had  him 
over  the  whole  country,  discomfiting 
Catholic  cocks ;  so  that  this  King 
"William,  as  the  purpleman  called  him, 
became,  in  length  of  time,  the  great 
xshampion  of  Protestant  ascendancy  in 
that  part  of  the  country,  and  was 
dreaded  in  equal  proportion  by  the 
men  and  cocks  of  the  opposite  party. 

To  an  English  gentleman,  this  may 
appear  too  ridiculous ;  but,  upon  the 
honour  of  a  soldier,  it  is  as  true  as  the 
ioioon :  in  my  early  days  we  had  Pro- 
<estant  cocks  and  Catholic  cocks; 
Protestant  badgers  and  Catholic  bad- 
gers; Protestant  bnll-dogs  and  Catho- 
lic bull-dogs.  Why,  it  was  only 
when  our  regiment  was  marched  down 
to  Cork  from  Dublin,  now  about  five 
years  ago,  that  I  was  nearly  run  over 
by  a  Protestant  coach,  racing  with  a 
Catholic  coach.*  Maybe  I  didn't 
«tare  to  see  stage-coaches  turning  re- 
ligious !  and,  in  troth,  both  one  and 
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t*other  (I  mean  the  coachmen)  cursed 
like  high  priests,  and  drove  as  if  the 
devil  kicked  them :  but  may  1  be  shot 
the  next  minute  but  I  believe  if  two 
fleas  were  to  get  into  each  other's 
necks  in  a  blanket  in  my  country,  one 
will  be  found,  on  examination,  to  be 
a  Catholic,  and  the  other  a  Protestant 
flea,  and  both  will  get  plenty  of  back, 
ers  1 1 ! 

This  is  the  great  advantage  of  living 
in  Ireland :  you  cannot  be  there  two 
minutes  without  finding  out  the  reli- 
gion of  every  body  and  everything, 
from  a  midge  or  a  magpie  to  a  stage- 
coach or  an  elephant :  the  way  you 
will  know  the  one  is  by  his  cursing  the 
other ;  and  indeed,  if  it  was  not  for 
this  outward  and  visible  sign  of  in- 
ward and  spiritual  grace,  you  would 
not  be  very  well  able  to  tell  whether 
or  not  any  of  them  had  any  religion 
at  all. 

How  to  account  for  it,  I  leave  to 
theological  chaps.  I  only  say  what 
I  think,  that  in  honest  fellows  disposed 
to  bear  and  forbear,  and  to  look  at 
the  charitable  side  of  the  question,  this 
eternal  cursing,  first  upon  the  one  side 
of  the  face,  and  then  upon  the  other, 
creates  a  disposition  to  look  on  both 
sides  with  equal  indifference,  and  may- 
be with  contempt. 

However  that  may  be,  Fiannerty 
swore  it  was  a  duty  he  owed  to  his 
religion  to  steal  the  Protestant  cock ; 
and,  on  my  enquiring  why  he  didn't 
pit  him  against  the  General,  Phil 
swore  a  book  oath,  that  if  he  did,  he 
might  take  his  coffin  with  him  if  the 
General  didn't  win :  and  to  lose,  he 
couldn't  afford  it,  for  he  was  engaged 
feeder  to  all  Ireland  against  the  gentle- 
men of  Clare ;  "  and  if  the  brute 
would  fight  for  his  country,*'  conti- 
nued Fiannerty,  "don't  you  think. 
Master  Hely,  it  'ud  be  a  burning  sin 
not  to  let  him  do  a  good  turn,  and  win 
the  odd  battle  maybe,  not  to  mention 
the  ten  goolden  guineas  I'm  tp  get 
from  all  IreUnd,  if  Clare  loses  the 
main  ?  " 

"  Barrah,  Phil,  man,  what  are  ye 
talking  about?  Sure  you  know  the 
bird  has  a  black  drop  in  him,  and  would 
no  more  rise  a  spur  against  a  purple- 
man  than  he'd  face  a  mastiff.  Let  me 


*  Fact :  loglis,  in  liia  Journey  through  Ireland,  saw  these  Sectarian  stagers,  and  tra< 

-veiled,  we  believe,  by  the  Papist,  which  beat  the  Heretic  by  a  mile a  clrcumstanctt 

etill  considered  in  that  part  of  the  country  little  less  than  a  miracle ! ! 
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pull  out  both  his  windpipes  for  the 
honour  of  ould  Ireluid.'^ 

««  Don't,  lAaster  Helj*  don't ;  sare 
a  bird  isu't  all  as  one^(God  bless  ns) 
—as  a  Chrisdan;  and  maybe  that 
same  Orange  cock  woidd  win  the 
main." 

"  Maybe  he  might,  PhO:  pigs  might 
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fly,  but  they're  very  xralilLely  birds.** 

«'  Oh  I  by  Gorr  says  Phil,  *'  if  I 
had  a  notion  the  beast  would  be  after 
showin*  his  rale  colours,  Fd  twist  his 
neck  about  as  if  he  was  only  a  Ereogh-^ 
our  beg.  But  d*ye  think  now.  Master 
Hely,  King  WilBam— bad  luck  to  him 
—would  know  the  differ  between  one 
of  his  own  black  sort  and  one  of  the 
right  kidney— colom*,  I  mane,  yon 
know?" 

•'  Is  it  not  know  the  £ffer?  Phil, 
Phil,  what  a  ^ormoi^A  tbere  wasbom 
about  your  time  into  your  family! 
Why,  man,  if  you  had  ever  the  btes- 
siu*  of  bein*  educated  in  trigonometry 
or  fluxions,  wouldn't  you  know  that  a 
Fermanagh  heifer  wouldn't  eat  the 
sweetest  of  hay  off  the  priest's  meadow, 
and  that  a  Kerry  crow  never  was 
known  to  light  on  a  Protestan* 
steeple  ?" 

"  More  glory  to  the  Kerry  crows 
for  that  same,  and  them  black-hearted 
Orange  heifers.  Master  Hely^  what  a 
bigoted  taste  they  must  have  for 
victuals!" 

**  Wouldn't  you  know,"  continued 
I,  for  the  thought  that  moment  stmck 
me  that  King  William  nnght  be  of 
signal  service  in  my  attempt  unon 
Flnnegan  and  the  General,  "  wouldn't 
you  know,  Phil,  that  Euclid,  in  his 
Elements^  lays  it  down,  that  tiie  cock  *s 
the  most  acntest  of  all  birds,  and  the 
most  widest  awake  ?  isn't  the  two  sides 
of  a  triangle  equal  to  the  other  two  ?" 
"  Two  an'  two  makes  four,"  says 
PhD,  *«  for  certain." 

"  WeU,  Phil  Flannerty,  I  tell  you, 
Solomon  in  his  Art  of  Poetry,  says  the 
same  thing." 

«'  Does  he  though.  Master  Hely  ? 
that's  wonderful." 

«'  You  may  say  that,  Phil ;  it  isn't 
every  boy  in  the  flve  counties  can 
hit  off  a  notion  like  yourself,  Phil— 
but  so  sure  as  two  and  two  makes  a 
triangle,  so  sure  that  bird  11  leave  yon, 
Phil,  in  the  height  of  jour  battle,  and 
make  a  holy  show  of  you  from  Ennis 
to  Limerick.*' 
«» D'ye  raly  think  so.  Master  Hely  ?  " 
"  By  this  pipe!  that's  what  I  tiunk. 


Phil ;  an'  if  I  stood  hi  your  leethsrs^ 
I'd  iM  more  trust  my  luck  to  that 
twk  than  I'd  eat  flesh  of  a  Friday: 
sure,  man,  if  you  bad  the  learmig^ 
you  wouldn't  stick  out  against  wtnt 
Tacitus'  Commeniariee  tells  y«ii»  that 
the  Orange  co<^  makes  bitter  brodi 
inthepot:  it*s  as  true  what  I  tell  yea,. 
Phil,  as  if  I  spoke  in  a  paraUer 

<«  What'll  I  do  with  the  tt^  b 
enquired  PhH,  regarAng  King  Wil- 
liam,  with  a  look  5t  rapiSy  incican^ 
aversion. 

'*  Oive  him  to  me,  PhU,  ny  boy-* 
Fve  a  siek  greyhound  ;  you  know  poor 
Spot;  and  I'll  boil  the  brute  kalo  a 
jdl  V,  may  be  iffl  revive  tlie  poor  dsg ; 
and  the  hackles  'U  serve  to  tie  as 


Orange  palmer  or  two  for  the  ] 
floods  that'll  be  just  after  comin'  ea— 
an'  there  two  teopemiiesfbryou,  Plal, 
to  drink  my  health  and  all  IreUBKL** 
<«Long  hre  t«  you.  Master  Hdy! 
put  the  brute  under  your  arm,  lor  I 
hate  tile  siffht  of  him :  an'  now  Fll  be 
after  wishing  you  well  and  hearty, 
and  bid  yen  a  good  raofning,  ft>r  I 
have  to  see  Tipperary  town  before  the 
clouds  of  the  night." 

Away  wentFkuner^to  Tlppeniy; 
and  away  went  myself  to  Kilaaoa- 
shanaghan,  with  King  William  under 
my  arm,  and  reflecting  not  a  little  oa 
my  dexterity  in  making  mysrif  master 
of  the  bird,  by  attackhig  Phfl  Hn- 
nerty  upon  his  ignorance  of  natnral 
history,  and  conndering  how  gnfteftd 
the  gentlemen  of  Clare  should  be  for 
thdr  deitveranoe  horn  such  a  bird  of 
grace  as  the  Orange  hero  I  then  had 
under  my  arm. 

<«  Well,  say  u yon vKU," aaid  lat 
the  top  of  my  voice,  not  thiaklag  any 
body  was  listening,  «'  the  leamuig's  a 
fine  thing." 

*•  If  yon  make  a  good  use  of  it,'' 
said  a  gentleman  In  black,  who  Iwl 
trotted  up  ipAte  close  to  me  without 
my  perceiving  his  presence. 
"  God  save  you  kindly,  sir.** 
**  Thank  yon,  my  young  fKeiNU- 
pray  can  you  tell  me  which  is  the  way 
to  the  school-house  of  Kilmanaahan- 
aghan?" 

*«  Maybe  it  would  be  the  chapel 
you  want  to  see,  sir,  where  Murty  Fln- 
negan carries  on  the  education  of  the 
boys?" 

«'  Oh!  he  teaches  school  In  the 
chapel,  does  he  ?  " 

*'  By  all  means,  sir,  in  the  old  ctia- 
pel  there,  down  by  the  river  side. 
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Yoft  see  that  lull>  sax,  where  the  three 
thonu  is  on  the  top  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  WeU»  it's  down  ia  thai  hollow  ho- 
low  there,  sir.    But  joa  can't  see  tho 
master  to-dagr»*' 
»  "  Whynot?** 

<<  Because^  8ir>  ha  iui*t  in  it." 

"In  what?" 

u  i0  the  chapel,  I  maan  the  school, 
air—- there's  no  school  to-day,  sir." 

"  Why  not  to-dsy  ? " 

<'  Beeanseb  &ir»  the  msater  told  the 
boys  yesterday*  thsi  the  school  needn't 
come  tA  day,  for  it  was  a  holiday  of 
the  strictest  obligation." 

Aad  so  in  act  it  was,  as  far  ae 
ilnnegan  was  concerned :  for  his  mae* 
tpr«hip  was  at  that  moment  runniag 
off  bis  ^nW"^g,* ;  and  the  General  was 
at  that  very  instant  roosting  comfort* 
ably  in  the  thocn  tree  overhanging  the 
caTe  where  the  distillation  was  goiaf^ 
on* 

"  De  YOU  know  Mnrty  FiiUM^^  ?** 
esquired  the  strange  geatVimaa. 

'<  I  do,  ar,  properly  welU-he's  ray 
BUster." 

'<  Oh  I  yea  go  to  schoel  te  him, 
then,  in  the  ch4»eL" 

•«JnateMctly,8ir." 

*{  Do  yon  like  the  raaslex  ?'* 
This  was  a  puzzler.  If  I  hsd  told 
the  honest  trotb^  I  should  have  an- 
swered m  the  negative ;  but  Ihad  been 
so  well  instructed  by  mgr  governor  m 
the  art  of  not  committing  any  one 
person  with  any  other  person,  that  I 
always  put  the  most  £svonrable  coa- 
struction  upon  the  character  of  every 
body;  for  as  my  lather  used  to  say, 
''water  wears  the  atone,  and  the 
tongue  breaks  the  bead."  Much,  there- 
fore, as  I  disliked  Finn^an,  I  was  de- 
termined that  our  qoamel  should  be 
betwesBi  ourselves;  end  therefore^  I 
answered,  afUr  some  little  hesitaUon^ 
that  the  master  was  a  good  master 
enough,  but  that  some  thought  him 
over  bard  with  the  boys. 

''  Is  he  a  sober  man  ?**  enquired  the 
ffontleman* 

'^  Very,  air,"  I  repUed,  gnlpbig 
down  the  lie. 

*i  A  good  ip»h^oy  V* 
^  Beats  the  priest  of  the  parish  him- 
aelf  for  the  learning,"  said  I. 
'<  Good  husband?" 
"  Oh  I  for  that,  rcnUed  I,  the  mas- 
ter 's  a  pattern  entirely ;"  and  truly,  if 
due  correction  of  his  spouse,  as  enjMn- 
ed  by  eanonical  law,  was  the  test  of  a 
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good  husband,  Murty  was  incompara- 
ble. 
**  And  pray,  what  does  he  teach  ?*' 
«<  What  does  he  teaeh !     Why,  sir, 
if  you  asked  me  what  he  doesn't  teadi, 
I  eonld  hardily  ^^  7^^  ^^  ^  teaches 
mostly  every  thing  under  the  canopy." 
"  A  very  wonderful  person  indeed! 
And>  pEay,  my  lad,  what  (iaM  does 
the  master  open  his  school  ef  a  morsr 
ing?" 
"  Nine  e'doek,  sir,  to  a  tidk.taek." 
«'  Tha&k  yon,  my  boy.      Bet  teU 
uMw"  coBtinaedthegeBtlemae,  fading 
in  hia  pockets»  as  I^iwht,  for  some* 
thing — '<you  are  not,  fho^e,  taking 
that  game-ooek  any  where  for  the  bar- 
baroueaonsemeatoffightifigit?  Yoa 
don't  leek  l&e  a  bad  lad:  yonri^pear- 
ance  is  too  M^pectahle  for  a  coek*. 
figliter.    I  hope  yen  are  net  so  de- 
praved as  to  indulge  in  that  inhuman 
amusement  ?  " 

*f  Coek-figlidng,  sir !  sudb  a  thing 
never  comes  into  my  bead,  unless  of  a 
Shrove  Tuesday;  and  then,  sir,  my 
fither  never  lets  me  shew  from  under 
the  roo^  I  assure  you.  I  think  if  s  a 
slMcking  thing,  sir,  t*  aet  two  poor 
bards  to  muvdec  one  anoiher  ibr  sport* 
sir.*^ 

"  Shocking,  indeed,  and  I  am  glad 
te  hear  you  are  so  good  a  bey ;  there's 
a  tenpenny  £up  yen.  Perhaps,  added 
the  geetkman,  if  yen  are  a  good  bey, 
I  may  give  you  somethiag  better  he- 
fore  I  mve  this  part  of  the  oonntry : 
in  the  mean  time,  good  naming  te 
yon,"  and  with  this,  my  dears,  the 
strange  genjdemaa  put  Bpars  to  his 
horse,  awl  cantered  away  leisurely. 

<<  Learning  ie  the  fine  thing;"  re- 
peated mysdlf  as  I  saw  the  gentleman 
ride  off,  **  if  you  make  a  good  use  of 
it ;  "  though,  by  the  powers,  now  that  I 
think  of  it,  I've  earned  this  tenpenny 
bit  rather  more  by  my  lies  thtm  my 
learning. 

With  tlua  nurul  refleetien— which> 
upon  more  ezperienee  of  the  ways  of 
Ibis  wicked  world,  I  have  seen  no 
gieat  reason  to  change^  I  turned  up 
the  boteen  to  Kiknaaashanaghan, 
singing  as  1  went** 

««  Ohl  learaiag  lea  five  thiog. 
And  aha  ae  is  knewledg* ; 

And  a  man  ia  aa  great  as  a  Uag, 
Hbe  bat  but  tba  aon  of  a  edlege." 

The  next  morning,  I  was  up  and 
stirring ;  and  having  put  my  bonoks  in 
a  strap,  and  king  William  into  my 
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satchel,  I  set  off  to  school,  and  ar- 
rived there  long  before  there  was  the 
least  appearance  of  stir  about  the 
place,  Finnegan  and  his  myrmidons 
being  sound  asleep  in  the  cave  after 
the  fatigues  of  thenighti  and  the  Gen- 
eral, as  usnaly  stuck  up  in  the  thorn 
bush  keeping  sentry. 

"  Mind  your  hits.  General*  says  I  to 
myself;  for  as  sure  as  fate.  Til  get  you 
a  noggiog  this  blessed  day,  that'll  do 
every  body's  heart  good  to  see  it. 
Going  into  the  school,  which  I  had 
all  to  myself,  I  put  King  William 
under  the  flap  of  the  master's  desk, 
where  he  usuailly  kept  a  few  sample 
bottles  of  his  own  manufacture ;  and, 
to  say  the  truth,  if  Mnrty  didn't  know 
the  qaality  of  his  spirits,  it  wasn't  for 
want  of  continual  tasting. 

The  boYS  came  in,  one  by  one, 
each  with  his  books,  and  half  a  dozen 
turfs  or  so,  under  his  arm  ;  some 
bringing  their  fees  in  the  shape  of  a 
bit  of  bacon,  or  a  spare  rib ;  others, 
a  whang  of  wheaten  bread,  or  a  pound 
or  two  of  butter;  one  brought  half-a- 
dozen  new-laid  eggs,  an  article  in 
much  favour  with  the  master,  as  he 
generallv  beat  up  a  few  in  whisky  for 
his  breakfast ;  one  or  two  of  the  bet- 
ter class  of  bovs  brought  a  few  half- 
pence; but  the  circtdating  medium 
was  in  no  great  abundance  in  our 
academical  institution.  Murty  and 
the  general  appeared  at  last;  the  for- 
mer as  red  in  the  eyes  as  a  ferret,  and 
looking,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  as 
if  he  had  been  very  hard  at  his  devo- 
tions ;  the  latter  as  fresh  as  a  daisy, 
and  little  dreaming  of  the  enemy  be- 
ing at  such  close  quarters.  When  the 
master  came  in,  the  boys  went  up  to 
Lis  desk,  each  with  their  respective 
offerings  or  apologies,  as  the  case 
might  be,  and  then,  having  made 
their  talaamt,  which  they  did  by 
puUiog  at  a  tuft  of  hair  that  grew  just 
between  their  eyebrows  for  that  pur- 

Sose,  and  whisked  one  heel  in  an  in- 
escribable  fashion  from  the  ground, 
took  their  seats  on  sods  of  turf  piled 
up  round  the  wall,  and  commenced 
the  business  of  the  day.  I  need  hard- 
ly tell  you,  that  what  they  caM  forms 
at  Eton,  Harrow,  Rugby,  Westmin- 
ster, Winchester,  and  all  those  other 
seminaries  of  fashionable  education, 
were,  with  us,  both  literally  and  me- 
taphorically unknown.  We  had  no 
ridiculous  division  of  our  boys  into 
classes  as  in  some  schools,  where  they 
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don't  undentand  that  the  world  of  let- 
ters is  a  republic,  wherein  Jaek*s  as 
good  as  his  master.  Every  boy,  im 
short,  at  Finnegan's,  learned  just  how 
he  liked,  what  he  liked,  and  in  the  way 
he  liked  best ;  the  only  stipulation  be- 
ing that  he  should  make  as  much  mue 
as  possible  in  getting  off  his  lesson  "by 
heart,"  as  they  very  property  call  it ; 
for  sure  I  am  the  head  had  very  little 
to  do  with  our  system  of  the  diffusion 
of  useful  knowledge. 

The  very  little  boys  were  principal- 
ly occupied  with  dogmatic  theology, 
their  tender  brains  being*  supposed 
capable  of  penetrating  and  thorough- 
It  comprehending  the  niysteries  of 
that  most    mysterious   of    sciences. 
Words,  also,  in  five  syllables,  withoot 
any  meanings,  were  committed  to  me- 
mory by  these  urchins  with  a  facility 
little  less  than  miraculous.     Engliali 
literature  was  represented  at  Pinne- 
gan's  by  the  Prophecies  of  PaetorvUf 
the  History  of  Reynard  the  Fox,  tk 
the  Irish  Rogues  and  Rappea-ees,  and 
of  Captain  Freney  the  Robber,    Then 
for  classics,  we  boasted  a  copy  each 
of  Eutropius,  Oesar,  Selecfte  Senten" 
ti(B,  three  or  four  Greek  Testaments, 
an  Irish  grammar,  ditto  Bible,  half  a 
Horace,  and  about  three-fourths  of  a 
Virgil,  in  usum  Delphini*     In  science 
we  had  (rough.  Vaster,  and  a  treatise 
on  Algebra ;  the  best  part  of  EucSd, 
a  treatise  on  land-surveying,  and  one 
or  two  others.    The  rule  of  the  school 
was,  every  boy  to  get  off  as  much  as 
his  memory  would  carry,  and  to  go 
up,  two  or  three  at  a  time,  to  the 
master,  and  pour  their  respective  me- 
mories into  his  ear,   Greek,   Latin, 
Irish,  or  arithmetic,  all  of  a  heap  to- 
gether, and  then,  making  their  obeis- 
ance,  be  off  to  their  seats    again. 
Those  who  chose  to  learn  writing  and 
arithmetic  did  so  at  their  own  will 
and  pleasure ;  the  master  had  no  great 
objection  to  this,  but  the  Greek  and 
Latin  was  the  only  way  to  his  favour ; 
and  in  this  Finnegan  only  followed 
the  example  of  schools  of  greatei^re- 
tension. 

It  is  quite  certain,  that  there  a  boy 
might,  if  he  liked,  learn  every  thing 
but  that  which,  at  any  future  period 
of  his  life,  would  be  of  any  use  to  him ; 
and  that,  if  his  ambition  was  that  of 
becoming  a  poor  scholar,  and  wan- 
dering from  cabin  to  cabin,  begging 
a  few  potatoes  on  the  strength  of  the 
<'  learning,*'  every  facility  was  af- 
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forded  at  our  school  for  the  attain- 
ment of  that  landable  object  of  ambU 
tion. 

On  this  erentful  morning  the  mas- 
ter was  more  sleepy,  and  the  boys 
more  silent  than  usual;  there  pre- 
Tuled  throughout  the  school  only  a 
low  inurmur  of  getting  of  lessons,  the 
scratching  of  pens  over  paper  placed 
on  the  writer's  kneesy  ana  a  shrieking 
of  slate-pencils,  engaged  in  dotting 
down  snms  in  fractions,  but  far  oftener 
suspended  in  mid-air  during  the  pro- 
eess  of  mental  calculation,  while  the 
face  of  the  nrchin  sufiBciently  expound- 
ed the  yalue  of  that  axiom  in  arith- 
Bueticy  that 

**  Multiplication  is  vexation, 
Division  *t  quite  as  bad ; 

The  rule  of  three  it  puzsles  me, 
But  fractions  sets  me  mad." 

Suddenly,  and  while  all  was  stiller 
than  usualf  the  boy  with  the  bone— 
the  bone  is  the  shin-bone  of  an  ox, 
and  is  the  symbol  of  permission  to  go 
out  of  the  school — ^rushed  in,  and  run- 
ning up  to  the  master^  whispered 
something  in  his  ear.  Murty  then 
shook  himselfy  thumped  the  desk,  and 
thundered  out  at  the  top  of  his  yoice— 

''  Rehearse,  ye  blaggards,  rehearse  I 
there's  quality  coming." 

The  noise  of  the  school  then  grew, 
like  the  mirth  of  the  witches  in  Alio- 
way  Kirk,  '*  fast  and  furious;"  the 
place  exhibited  the  confusion  of  Ba- 
bel worse  confounded;  all  the  boys 
shouted  out — arithmeticians,  catecbi- 
ciansy  geographers,  grammarians,  Gre- 
cians, Latinists,  five-syllable  men,  mo- 
nosyllabic meui  historians — their  les- 
sons altogether;  the  noise  made  by 
each  boy  being  considered  the  mea- 
sure of  his  diligent  search  after  know- 
ledge. 

The  confusion  of  Babel  was  a  fool 
to  the  confusion  of  Kilmanashanaghan 
cchool-room  ;  a  college  of  shorthand 
writers  could  not  have  made  head  or 
tail  of  the  recitation.  **  When  C-a-p- 
Captain  Freney  was  under  the  gal- 
lows-^^«^^  I  have  built ;  monument' 
fim,  a  tomb-stone ;  are,  airy — c-r-o-c> 
croc ;  0-0 ;  d-i-le^  dile^  a  crocodile — 
he  was  as  bold  as  brass,  and  walked 
up  the  ladder  with  a  firm — c,  a,  1 ; 
ca]»  a,  a ;  by  a>  s,  h,  bash,  a  calabash— 
dura'duro'dttra'biliort  more  endnra- 
bler»  saxo,  than  a  sack — twenty  pence 
Is  twoiand  nlnepence,  thirty  pence  is 
— the  square  root  of— all  evil;    so 
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keep  good  company*  attend  to  your 
duty,  and  take  a  momingi  w,  a,  r, 
war,  warning  by — Cmar,  Csesar,  tn, 
in,    GaiHam,  Galloway,   tramcurrit, 
ran  through ;  summot  on  the  top ; 
diigentia,  of  a  diligence— add    up 
the  tottle ;  cut  off  the  top  line — ^in  the 
flower  of  your  bloom,  and  your  poor 
parents — Infandumf  hold  your   ton- 
gue ;  Regina,  O  Queen ;  jubes :  can't 
find  it;  renovare,  to  renovate;   do^ 
hrem,  a  pain — c,  o,  c,  k,  cock ;  y,  y ; 
cocky— put  a?,  for  the  weight  of  the 
greater,  and  y  for  the  less — 1,  e,  e,  k,  y ; 
leeky  ;  cocky-leeky — then  a:  -|-  5  = 
8y,  inversely  by  the  first  equation — 
when  he  was  turned  off— the   resi- 
dual quantity — 54  chains,  J  poles— 
e,  o,  r*  cor ;  m,  o,  mo,  cormo ;  t,  sl, 
ra,  cormora ;  n,  t,  nt*  cormorant,  a 
cormorant — lascivapuella,  a  bad  girl ; 
et,  and ;  Jugit,  she :  not  in  the  diction- 
ary, sir— .b,  a,  g,  bag— c,  a,  t,  cat— 
ad*, to;  ealicest  Sally's — forty  shillings 
is  one  pound;  fifty  shillings  is  one— . 
d,  o,  g,  dog— f,  i,  g,  fig— p,  i,  g,  pig. 
— Barney  Fagan*s  spittin,  saving  your 
presence,  master,  on  my  slate :  et  se 
cupU  ante,  and  she  tumbled  down  on 
the  fiure: — so  tiJLC  warning,  all  young 
men,  by  the  fate  of  Captain— vtcfert, 
which  remains  to  be  seen :  19  yards, 
6  quarters,  and  forty-two  nails,  is 
the   quotient:    nee,  nor, — animosus, 
animosity — ouster ;  torn  out,  sir — can't 
find  it :  divide  by  four,  then  subtract 
the  greater  from  the  less,  and  what's 
left  will  be  the— world  is  to  come 
to  an  end  in  the  year  1957*   after 
which  there  will  happen  a  cruel  storm 
of   thunder  and   big   hailstones— c, 
o,  n,  con  ;  n,  e,  c,  nee — t,  i,  c,  tic  ; 
c,  u,  t,  cut,  Connecticut-^subjunc- 
tive  mood,  present  tense — j/eigh,  yec, 
eery  ytough-o^  (from  the  General). — 
In  themidst  of  this  unrivalled  hullabul- 
loo,  a  gentleman  walked  in,  imme- 
diately recognized  as  the  person  who 
had  patronized  me  on  the  day  preced- 
ing, and  to  whose  misplaced  benevol- 
ence I  was  indebted  for  so  much  good 
advice  and  the  tenpenny  bit.     As  he 
bore  some  bundles  of  papers  under 
his  arm,  and  evidently  seemed  a  per- 
son in  some   authority,   the  master 
got  up  from  his  stool,  and  welcomed 
him  with  unusual  affability  in  his  own 
truly  original  fashion. 

''  Glad  to  see  your  honour  well,  Sir ; 
gaudio  te  valere — ^the  top  of  the  morn- 
ing to  you — matutind  vemalis — fine 
springing  weather.  Sir ;  brings  every- 
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thing  TegoUbiiious  out  gf  tke  ground 
*-4/e  profimtkJB  as  a  body  may  say* 
Here,  Daany  i^aii»  pot  a  ckin  sddv 
ihamrodu  up,  for  his  hoaoai^s  seat; 
and  pat  on  m  fev  tarfs^  **  lar^e  iufer 
JocQ9  t^na'* — ^for  ligna,  road  tiiriB ;  aa 
tnrft  in  Hance*s  tUMj  Sir." 

<*  Yoa  haTo  raihar  a  muner ona 
school,  hare,  MrFuuMganv^  obsarvad 
the  stranger. 

<<  Pretty  extenaiTa,  Sir-HRiilfr«  ib- 
cupletuM  dueipuUt;  bat  yoa  see  dm 
at  great  diaadvaataga  to-day." 
''Howso^Skr 

'^Wby,  yen  moat  know,  sir,  the 
pick  of  Biy  8aha<^  is  not  in  it  to  day» 
sir :  my  twa  best  Eaclidians  is  dig« 
ging  ia  the  pkaytees ;  an'  my  geogra- 
phers—I meiie  my  thsce  agHmusisn' 
mi — are  geae  to  the  town  with  soma 
battermilk :  mj  beet  eateehisi — a  great 
boy  eatiiely  far  the  theeingy — ^'s  ia 
trouble  about  a  handfiil  of  masty  i^ 
plesy  that  soaiabody  ar  other  missed 
off  a  tsee — ^rime  dbe  'ad  he  miss 
them  ?  nemo  omrvShu  horU  MapU  no» 
body  eaa  always  hava  their  haada  in 
their  podLets*  yoa  kaaw,  sir :  how's- 
ever,  if  yea  wish  to  aaloehise  saeh  m 
Fve  got  of  the  boys*  I'm  snre  yea^re 
akogether  endrely  wdanma" 

**  Pnjf  siTy"  enqiured  the  atnmgtf 
with  a  smile,  are  you  in  the  habit  of 
aliowiag  fightiag.eocks  the  liberty  af 
yoar  scheoi-hoase»" 

'<  Who's  the  viUyaa  that  briags  ia 
such  yagrants  into  the  schael  ?"  ex- 
claimed FknegaBy  with  a  look  of  vir- 
taoQs  indignation :  Jnst  sach  a  look  as 
you  may  imagine  a  Melbourne  Whig^ 


you  there  boys^  and  never  kt  me  see 
sich  aa  the  like  of  him  wte  Gotiau 
wftMtfswHW— in   my   aca* 


my 

One  or  two  of  the  boys,  in 
ance  of  the  master's  orders,  mAu.  <7«». 
dry  attempts  to  '  takiak*  the  General 
out  of  the  premises ;  but  Saarsfield  was 
too  much  of  the  oM  siMerto  be  done 
in  that  kind  of  way :  knowiag,  from 
long  experience,  the  Tulnecable  point 
of  fis  enemies,  he  set  up  hia  hairklei^ 
and  ranaing  full  bntt  at  the  haif-tom 
trowsers  and  naked  ksgaof  the  assault 
ers,  gave  them  striking  preofr  of  hk 
prowesfl  as  a  eariuviaroua  animal. 
Haying  beaten  the  boys  off  gallmtly^ 
he  clapped  his  wiags  and  crowed  lust- 
ily ;  the  stranger,  ia  the  mean  time^ 
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lifting  np  the  flap  of  the  master's  desk, 
oat  flew  King  WiUiaai^  wish  an  aa- 
sweriog  crow  to  the  challenge  of  the 
General,  andia  a  tviakliag,  tfe  htsI 
ohaotieleera  attacked  eaak  ether  with 
the  proveiWal  aainosity  of  the  Kfl- 
kenay  cats.  The  bey^  who  weieat. 
together  aaed  to  thia  sect  of  thiag. 
for,  in  dirty  weather,  wfaaa  it  wwMt 
Qoanaaieat  fer  eitlmr  I»i»litffff4  ar  an- 
leathend  biped  to  go  ta  fighi  oa  iJtm 
nth,  the  floor  ef  Fiaaegaa'a  schesl 
waa  the  freqaeat  scene  of  the  -H\inm 
-^ong  away  their  booksb  aad  made  a 
tiag,  as  it  were  by  dm  fiuaea  of  in- 
stuset,  while  the  maater  iltngrthci 
forgot  the  stranger  and  Mmseif  inths 
habitual  glee  with  which  ha  enjoyed 
the  sport,  sad  handed  Ae  Genenl 
with  the  rir  of  a  coanoiMeBr  in  co^. 
fightfng. 

"  Blood  aSve,  sir  !  **  exdaimed  the 
maeler,  fivgettiagin  ajiffy  hie  poi^ 
litaiatare,  ''stand  a  «m  m^ 
oat  o'  the  way^  an*  daa't  be 
spoiUn'  tiie  fight  r  at  him,  ^hm 
hand  the  ocaige  hiid,  JUv^  mj  bsy, 
iar  im  play 'a  a  jewel :  ga  it  ag^,  Ge- 
nmal,  yoa  are  the  bey  that  'U  laake 
him  dmage  his  oirfaar:  thaisyoiiaR 
agm,  right  in  hia  ejm,  GeaecdL  te 
that's  the  weak  side  af  yaar  sort^  my 
jewel :  there's  a  heelar :  eh  1  nmidw, 
marder,  whare's  the  spdi^.taiied 
apuMS  I  bongha  for  yea  at  last  Water- 
ibffdfak:  there,  take  him  back  a la^ 
just  to  breathe  'em,  while  Larry  Hooi- 
agan  ruas  home  ta  the  mistiwa  £>r  a 
oeupk  of  pair  ef  spora." 

*«This  k  altogether  di^;xacefi4,'* 
said  the  straage  geatfeawn. 

^  Bathetashia,  sir } "  iatemiplad  ih^ 
master*  <'yoa  doa't  UBdmtaad  the 
sport,  or  ye  wouldn't  be  irfUr  di^iar* 
agia'  it ;  ka't  it  a  classical  ap«rt  the 
figbtin'  of  the  cocks  ?  didn't  Socrates 
an'  Pkto  flghi  Europe  agaiaat  all 
England,  an'  wam't  Friar  Baeoa  one 
of  the  feeders?  vasn*t  ^-iri'idapiTM 
turned  into  a  cock,  on  acoount  af  ba- 
iag  np  aU  night,  attnading  apaa  the 
kdies  ?  aad  isn't  oeck  broth  the  save- 
rei|g;neat  thing  m  lile  to  kee|»  brother's 
childer  out  of  an  estate?  N«w,  Heiy^ 
my  lad,  bold  him  at  it,  for  he's  rare 
game.  Well  dona,  GenenU;  yoa 
made  him  see  stars  that  time^  aoixed 
with  flashes  of  Jightnug*" 

At  thk  criiiical  jnactaiv,  when  the 
f(Hlune  of  war. 


^  Like  a  dipped  gakea, 
seah," 


tveaibkd  lathe 
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one  of  the  master^s  MsoeUtes  in  the 
dMllery  niriieil  inte  the  riiig»  es- 
daimuig — 

«  Mnrtj-^Muiiyf  MTe  your  llle» 
for  the  gaugen  »  vpeii  the  itill,  an* 
the  sodgeniaeomkig  tetakeyeu  into 
enstock :  fly  for  your  life»  BiaOf  an' 
donH  be  ataadm*  there  BM^in*  year 
own  handciiflSi*'* 

««  By  — ^,  Patj  do  yon  teU  me  thief 
boys,  iave  yonraelTes,  for  Tni  a  loat 
cehoolmaeter;**  and  with  this  Finnegaii 
whips  up  General  Saanfleld  rnider  his 
«rm»  and  makes  a  b(^t  right  Ihreogh 
the  window,  followed  by  his  myrmi- 
don, aad  lenTing  ns  all  in  a  uemed 
state  of  truncation,  some  mnning  one 
way,  some  another,  and  King  William 
erowing  exnltinglj,  as  if  aware  ef  the 
near  approach  of  a  loyal  reinforce- 
ment. The  detachment  which  aeoom- 
wanled  the  gangers,  howeTsr,  seeing 
Marty  take  to  hii  heels*  gave  chase, 
and  pressed  him  so  hard,  that  he  was 
Ibieed,  hi  his  emergenev,  to  drop  the 
General,  who,  being  pitted  np  by  the 
punners,  was  treated  like  any  ether 
nbcd  taken  in  arsst-tha*  is  to  say, 
pat  to  the  sword  withoot  forther  cer». 
aaeny.  The  master  eseaped  fer  the 
ptesent,  however:  the  stnuige gratle- 
■mn,  who  tamed  e«t  afterwards  to  be 
one  of  the  offioers  of  a  society  lately 
eatablished  for  promoting  U»  edoca- 
tioa  ef  the  poor,  disappeared  withont 
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thiiddng  forther  enqmrics  into  the 
merits  of  the  master  at  all  necessary ; 
and,  as  the  saq>iciea  of  bringing  the 
Orange  chanticieer  into  the  master's 
desk  somehow  or  other  fastened  upon 
nae^  I  fonnd  it  necesSanr,  for  my  own 
safety,  to  set  out  for  a  short  period,  on 
the  improyement  of  my  nataral  advan- 
tages by  foreign  traTel,  into  the  county 
of  Limerick,  where  I  arrived  jnst  in 
time  to  witness  the  coming  off  of  the 
great  mateh^-the  gentlemen  of  Glare 
against  all  Irelaiul— which,  by  the 
assistance  of  King  William,  and 
greatly  to  Phil  FlannertT*s  sadsfiic-^ 
tien^  was  decided  by  one  battle  in  fh^ 
▼our  of  the  latter* 

There  was  no  great  harm  done,  after 
all,  by  the  diseomfitoie  ef  poor  Murty, 
He  was  a  fovoorable  sample  of  a  class 
that  are  now,fort«iately  for  the  inter- 
ests of  the  rising  generation,  fast 
ceasing  to  exist*  The  landlord,  find- 
ing that  a  good  master  would  be  iqi- 
pointed,  gave  ground  for  a  sehool- 
heu8%  wlule  the  master  came  te  live 
with  my  fother,  who,  pitying  his  mis- 
fortoDos,  gave  him  an  asyhun,  where 
he  oontanued  drinking  tumbler  for 
tumbler  with  the  old  gentleman,  and 
paying  for  his  entertainment  by  listen- 
ing, without  a  murmur,  to  the  old 
story,  repeated  for  the  ten  thousandth 
time,  ef  Lord  Cahir  and  the  Ck>ckney» 


DiviaiOM  XHB  Next  ajxee  That* 


The  love  of  liber^  is  the  parent  of 
all  vagabondism  I  Into  what  worse 
than  Egyptian  bondage  will  not  the 
man,  or  ^o^  either,  juaip  of  his  own 
neeord,  to  be  that  tyrant  over  his  own 
hopes  and  fortunes  edled  one's  own 
master?  Ay,  and  evea  girls  too^ 
poor  helpless  creatnrm  that  they  are^ 
vrUlfcel  many  a  devil  togging  at  their 
breasts,  to  lead  them  the  <*  devil's 
walk,"*  because  father  is  sulky,  or  mo- 
ther a  scold,  or  sweethearts  flekl^-. 
mid  an  for  what?  Why,  for  the  plea- 
sore  of  being  their  own  mistresses,  as 
if  any  body  In  this  worid  can  be  their 
own  masters  or  mistresses  either;  or, 
as  if  there  is,  or  can  be  a  worse  servi- 
tude than  your  own  misguided,  uneor- 
reeted, '  undisciplined,  mastery^  over 
yourself.  And,  manv  a  day  since  I 
broke  away  from  my  home  after  Fln- 
negan's  misfortune,  I  have  been  re- 
flecting on  the  nature  of  men  and  boys 


ifl  despising  and  detesting  a  servitude 
that  they  know,  and  flying,  in  the  beat 
of  passion,  into  some  greater  servitude 
that  they  don*t  knew ;  and  I  often 
eoulda't  help  thinkieg  that  the  way  I 
was  hreught  up,  and  the  way  that 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  boys  are 
brought  up,  is  just  a  sort  of  training 
for  a  vagabond  life,  or  for  the  develop- 
nsent  of  that  self-wiUcdness  that  fills 
so  many  hearts  with  bitternesses  of 
thsk  own  creating. 

<*  Laming — larning — laming,**  is 
the  cry  of  lather  an*  mother — ^if  my 
boy  hod  the  **  laming,'*  what  a  Janins 
he'd  be.  In  coorse,  ye  old  fools,  your 
hcmchol  would  be  a  swan  amoDs  the 
goslins;  but  it  isn't  ''  larning*^ half 
the  world  wants :  instead  of  <<  larn^ 
log***  by  which  they  mean  cobwebs 
]Ncked  out  of  dead  men*8  brains,  if 
they  would  get  some  discipline.  Dis- 
cipline-Hiiscipline^discipiine,  thafs 
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the  only  edacation  I  ever  sair  that 
ever  brought  a  boy  to  any  good. 
What*8  the  use  of  battering  a  man*8 
brains  full  of  Greek  and  Latin  pot- 
hooks, that  he  forgets  before  he  doffs 
his  last  round  jacket,  to  put  on  his 
first  long-tailed  blue,  if  ye  dont  teach 
him  the  old  Spartan  virtue  of  obedi- 
ence>  hard  living,  early  rising,  and 
them  sort  of  classics  ?  Where*8  the  use 
of  instructin*  him  in  hexameters  and 
pentameters,  if  you  leave  him  ignorant 
of  the  value  of  a  penny- piece  ?  what 
height  of  bletherin^  stupidity  it  is  to 
be  fillin*  a  boy*s  brains  with  the  wis- 
dom of  the  ancients,  and  then  turn 
him  out  like  an  omadhaun  to  pick  up 
his  victuals  among  the  modems  I 

A  plague  of  your  old  pagan  peda* 
gogues :  give  me  an  active  drill -ser' 
geaut,  a  regiment  of  boys,  a  cart.load 
of  ratans,  and  TU  engage  to  return 
you  a  regiment  of  young  gentlemen, 
who,  if  they  have  small  Latin,  and 
less  Greek,  will  have  learned  under 
my  tutelage  the  true  education  of 
finding  servitude  no  slaveir,  and  of 
having  their  tender  skins  hardened, 
by  the  help  of  the  bamboo,  into  the 
insensibility  of  the  pelt  of  a  sucking 
rhinoceros  I 

The  fact  is,  at  our  schools,  the 
memory  is  the  only  faculty  that  gets 
strong;  the  Intellect  gets  weak,  for 
they  load  it,  as  they  do  a  two-year  old 
colt,  long  before  it  has  strength  to 
bear  its  work:  there  is  a  time,  I  con- 
fess, when  book-learning  becomes  a 
pleasure  and  a  recreation,  but  it  isn't 
before  we  begin  to  think,  but  after : 
there  is  neither  use  nor  satisfaction  in 
filling  your  skull  with  words  without 
ideas,  as  you  do  at  school :  try  to  fill 
a  riddle  with  split  peas,  and  see  how 
long  you'll  be  at  it.  Schoolmasters 
find  you  hard  words  in  plenty ;  but 
the  few  ideas  a  man  picks  up  as  he 
goes  along  owe  devilisn  little  to  the 
schoolmaster. 

There's  another  thing,  too,  that 
often  struck  me  in  the  schoolmasterin' 
business  as  a  great  oversight ;  maybe  I 
may  see  the  defect  the  more,  because  I 
felt  The  misfortune  of  it  myself ;  and 
though  it  may  look  very  foolish  in  a 
military  man  to  talk  of  education,  yet 
there  are  plenty  of  learned  gentlemen 
looking  over  the  page  at  this  present 
writing,  who  will  be  willing  enough 
to  snap  me  up  if  I  go  wrongs 
1*^^  The  defect  I  allude  to  is,  that  of  an 
insufficient  drilling  in  what  a  philoso- 
pher would  call  the  moral  habits. 


When  I  was  in  the  Legion : 
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The  moral  duHes  are  abundantly 
inculcated  in  all  onr  schools:  every 
child  has  them  all  hammered  into  him ; 
and  as  they  get  bigger,  they  come  in 
time,  at  least  some  of  them,  to  under- 
stand them :  their  religions  belief,  too» 
is  always  uppermost  in  the  thoughts  of 
the  schoolmaster*  so  there  is  no  cause 
of  complaint  there :  but  what  I  want 
to  see  IB  the  discipline  of  habUs,  call 
them  moral,  physical,  or  what  yon 
will,  grafted  upon  the  tree  of  know- 
ledge;  the  discipline,  in  fact,  of  the 
army,  with  the  discipline  of  the  Chris- 
tian. 

For  with  habits  of  ohedience,  pa* 
tience,  silence*  labour,  and  the  rest 
that  make  the  boy  give  promise  of 
the  man,  the  more  I  have  observed 
them,  the  more  I  see  that  they  are  not 
to  be  altogether  learned  in  chapd; 
far  from  it ;  there  boys  learn  what  they 
ought  to  be,  but  it  isn't  preaehiag 
that  will  ever  make  them  practise  it : 
nothing  but  military  discipline,  and 
that  very  strict*  will  brings  boys  to  a 
habit  of  doing  what  they  know  to  be 
right.  For  example,  when  I  was  en- 
gaged in  a  repository  for  young  gen- 
tlemen at  Peekham  Rye,  for  a  drill- 
sergeant,  I  was  instmcted  to  make  the 
boys  in  every  respect  as  polite  as  com- 
missioned-omcers,  and,  will  you  be- 
lieve it,  the  first  time  I  tapped  one  ol 
the  most  rumbnnctions  with  a  cane, 
for  calling  me  a  ramrod,  eating  prig, 
or  some  such  gentlemanly  epithet,  I 
was  cashiered  without  any  ceremony, 
with  the  information  that  no  person  in 
my  capacity  could  be  retained  there 
who  would  not  snbmit  to  ihejoiee  of 
the  young  **  ffentlemen.** 

But  enough  of  this.  Never  man 
got  a  worse  education  than  I  did*  and 
probably  1  see  things  standing  in  my 
own  light.  However,  God  be  praised 
for  all  his  mercies !  what  a  relief  it  is 
to  a  man's  mind  to  be  able  to  lay  sU 
the  faults  of  his  life  on  the  shooldefs 
of  his  schoolmaster.  A  firm  faith  in 
the  influence  of  the  planets  is.  also 
very  useful  in  easing  your  conscience. 
Nobody  cares  to  curse  his  own  fbUy* 
vice,  or  misconduct  in  life,  when  be 
has  only  to  curse  the  stars*  and  be- 
lieve that  he  was  bom  the  most  un« 
lucky  devil  that  ever  stood  upon  ten 
toes.  And  that  the  stars  must  have 
great  influence  on  men's  fortunes 
there  can  be  <^no  manner  of  doubt* 
since  I  never  heard  that  they  took 
any  pains  to  clear  their  characters 
from  the  imputations  that  the  unfor- 
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tunate^  like  myself^  are  so  ready  to 
cast  upon  them. 

I  ran  away  from  home*  with  King 
William  under  my  arm>  taking  the 
road  to  Tipperary  town,  and  thought 
myself  the  happiest  of  hoys  alive^ 
because  I  was  free  of  all  restraint ; 
and,  of  course,  in  common  with  that 
great  msjonty  of  the  human  race  who 
are  called  fools,  I  thought  not  to  be 
controlled  was  to  be  blest.   I  thought 
the  sky  was  more  blue,  the  sun  more 
bright,  the  meadows  more  green,  the 
rivers  more  clear,  the  birds  in  better 
tune,  the  roses  more  rosy,  the  lilies 
more  lily  white,  and,  in  short,  all  the 
unirerse,  washed  and  cleaned,  like  a 
barrack-room  of  a  Saturday,  smelling 
fresh  and  airy  for  my  particular  pri- 
vate entertainment.     I  was  now  on 
my  way  to  do  that  which  I  had  often 
beard  and  read  of  others  doing  with 
such  signal  success,  pushing  their  for- 
tune,  as  it  is  called ;  by  which  sensible 
people  will   comprehend   any    mad 
prank,  wild  scheme,  or  ridiculous  no- 
tion, by  which  that  very  necessary 
element  may  be  raised— I  mean,  of 
course,  the  wind.     As  I  walked  along 
cheerily,  every  mile  brought  with  it  a 
new  speculation  for  my  future  life :  I 
would  be  a  poor  scholar,  and  wander 
from  town  to  town,  and  from  village 
to  village,  with  a  knapsack  on  my 
back,  studying  men  and  manners,  and 
seeking  afber  adventures  by  which  my 
fortune  might  be  made.   I  would  turn 
player,  and  rise  to  the  very  top  of  the 
profession.     I  would  set  up  a  school, 
and  teach  Greek  in  Tipperary ;  the 
vision  evaporated  when  I  reflected, 
that  for  all  practical  purposes  in  that 
neighbourhood,  the  pigs  of  the  town 
coidd  grunt  as  good  Greek  as  any  that 
I  could  pretend  to:  one  while  I  would 
be  a  soldier,  another  a  sailor,  and 
thought — of  all  things  I  should  like  to 
be  cast  away  on  a  desolate  island :  I 
thought,  for  ten  minutes  or  so,  that  a 
lime-burner  must  be  a  nice,  light, 
agreeable  occupation,  seeing  that  I 
found  those  gentlemen  seated  round  a 
kiln,  roasting  potatoes,  of  which  I  made 
an  excellent  dinner.    After  leaving 
them,  I  joined  an  angler  on  the  banlu 
of  a  liver  that  ran  by  the  road,  and  de- 
termined that  nothing  could  be  more 
agreeable  to  a  classical  mind  than  that 
apostolical  mode  of  getting  a  living : 
finding,  however,  that  after  three  quar- 
ters of  an  hour's  thrashing,  the  poor 
fellow  never  had  a  rise,  I  came  to 


the  conclusion  that  angling  was  a  fid- 
dle-faddle, wishy-washy  amusement, 
unworthy  the  serious  consideration  of 
an  adventurous  young  fellow,  bent  on 
manfully  pushing  his  fortune. 

Thus  I  wandered  along,  sometimes 
fancying  myself  making  my  fortune 
one  way,  and  sometimes  another;  but 
always  by  some  hop-step-and-jump, 
out-o'-the-way  sort  of  fashion,  such  a 
wav  as  no  mortal  ever  went  about 
making  his  fortune  before  ;   but  it 
never  entered  my  head  in  them  days 
that  fortunes  are  made  far  oftener  by 
creeping  than  by  driving ;  that  the 
grand  difficulty  in  life  is  not  so  much 
to  get  money,  as  to  keep  it  when  you 
have  got  it ;  that  neither  heaven  nor 
earth  is  to  be  taken  by  storm ;  and 
that  the  high  road  to  perdition  lies  in 
being  in  a  hell  of  a  hurry !    Lord 
bless  you,  sir,  I  see  men  now  in  mv 
native  part  of  the  country,  that,  with 
no  more  brains,  push,  or  enterprize 
than  a  limpet,  have,  by  mere  dint  of 
sticking,  swelled  themselves  up  into 
little  turtles,  while  I  have  been  going 
skip-jack  from  one  thing  to  another 
thing,  and  from  one  place  to  another 
place,  and  find  myself  as  bare  in 
pocket  as  the  palm  of  my  hand,  al- 
though my  talents  are  unaccountable, 
and  I  can  cut  capers  three  stories* 
high !     Sir,  believe  me,  to  get  on  in 
this  world  you  must  be  content  to  be 
always  stopping  where  you  are;  to 
advance,  you  must  be  stationary ;  to 
get  up,  you  must  keep  down ;  follow- 
ing riches  is  like  following  wUd  geese, 
and  you  must  crawl  after  both  on  your 
belly ;  the  minute  you  pop  up  your 
head,  off  they  go  whistling  down  the 
wind,  and  you  see  no  more  of  them : 
if  you  haven*t  the  art  of  sticking  by 
nature,  you  must  acquire  it  by  art  f 
put  a  couple  of  pounds  of  burdlune 
upon  your  office-stool,  and  sit  down 
on  it ;  get  a  chain  round  your  leg, 
and  tie  yourself  to  your  own  counter 
like  a  pair  of  shop  scusors;  nail  your- 
self up  against  the  wall  of  your  place 
of  business,  like  a  weasel  on  a  barn- 
door, or  the  sign  of  the  spread  eagle  ;. 
or  what  will  do  best  of  all,  marry  aa 
honest  poor  girl  without  a  penny,  and 
my  life  for  yours  if  you  don't  do  bu- 
siness! 

Never  mind  what  vour  relations 
say  about  genius,  talent,  learning,, 
pushing,  enterprize,  and  such  stuff; 
when  they  come  advisin*  you  for  your 
good,  stick  up  to  them  for  the  loan 
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of  a  80Terdgn»  and  if  ever  you  see 
dioM  QB  your  skie  (^  the  street  agunj 
skiver  me,  and  weftoome;  b«t  to  do 
any  good,  1  teU  you  oTor  and  over 
ag-aiD,  you  muii  be  a  aiicker.  You 
way  get  fat  upon  a  roek«  if  you  never 
quit  your  hola  of  it. 

AH  this  I  didn*t  find  out  tiU  laUerly. 
for  my  youag  notions  vere  all  of  mak- 
ing my  fortune  extempore;  an  exploit 
achieved  about  as  often  as  a  thirty 
thousand  pound  pri^  in  a  Hamburg 
lottery. 

It  was  fiar  day  in  Clogheen  that 
▼ery  same  day»  and  I  got  into  the 
lieak  <Mf  the  town  jnst  as  the  amuse- 
ment of  buying  and  selling  was  over> 
imd  the  buskieBS  of  daacing,  fighting, 
and  drinking  was  going  to  begm.  The 
streets  were  crowded  with  boys  and 
gtrlSf  and  the  sounds  of  fiddlin'^  pip- 
ings and  weltin*  the  flure,  issued  from 
every  porter  and  punch  house  in  the 

Elace ;  that  is  to  say>  from  every  third 
oase,  at  least,  in  the  elegant  and  fa- 
shionable metropolis  of  Clogheen.  All 
thb  struck  my  vagabond  fancy  as  the 
tip-top  of  pleasure;  and  when  I  saw 
tbs  splendid  figure  a  few  dashing  dra- 

Soonsy  of  whom  there  was  at  that  time 
alf  a  troop  quartered  in  the  town» 
cut  among  1^  girls>  by  virtue  of  the 
scarlet  ai^  orange- worsted  lace,  I  felt 
all  of  a  sudden  imbued  with  that  en- 
thusiasm for  the  military  profession 
that  determined  the  current  of  my  fu- 
ture life. 

While  I  stared  on  the  stalwart  fel- 
bws  with  astonishment,  never  having 
seen,  to  my  thinking,  real  gentlemen 
before,  and  observed  that,  wherever 
they  came,  the  girls  (bless  their  little 
hearts  I)  turned  to  them  with  such  win- 
ning looks  and  ag^img,  I  heard  a  sound 
of  drums  and  ntes  playing  up  *'  Paddy 
Carey"  in  high  tune^  and  presently 
marched  down  the  street  a  procession 
unlike  any  I  had  ever  seen  before;  and 
although  I  have  been  reviewed  in  the 
Fifteen  Acres  with  &ye  thousand  men, 
I  never  was  so  struck  with  any  display 
of  military  grandeur  as  with  the  re- 
cruiting party  parading  the  straggling 
village  of  Clogheen.  First  and  fore- 
most, with  noses  down  and  tails  up, 
came  all  the  pigs  of  the  town,  like 
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jtioneers  clearing  the  way,  and  upset- 
ting all  those  rash  enough  to  keep  in 
their  path ;  next  the  town  fool,  in  an 
old  red  ^cket,  and  a  cocked  hat  of 
straw,  with  a  peacock's  feather  stud: 
in  the  top  of  it ;  around  him  aH  the 
blackguard  boys,  that  is  to  say,  oShop 
whatsoever,  of  or  belonging  to  the 
place,  tormenting  and  plaguing  the 
poor  wretch  in  the  true  Christian  &- 
shion;  thenared-&ced,chufly.€he^ed 
old  sergeant-miyor,  in  a  laced  jacket; 
after  him,  three  sergeants  of  a  row, 
with  swords  stuck  up  at  right  ang^  to 
the  horizon^  their  legs  thrown  out  be- 
fore them  as  if  tliere  was  no  such  thing 
as  a  kuee  belonging  to  one  of  them, 
and  the  whole  lot  looking  straight 
down  their  noses.  Tlien  followed  three 
fifers,  and  after  them  three  drummers, 
illustrating  the  three  degrees  of  com- 
parison ;  and  the  rear  was  brought  up 
by  corporals,  two  and  two ;  a  dozen 
couples  in  aU,  exhibiting  every  variety 
of  uniform  in  the  service  s  heavy  and 
light  dragoons,  artillery,  and  light  and 
heavy  mfantry,  all  streaming  with 
many- coloured  ribbons,  wearing  only 
their  side-arms,  and  carrying  switches 
in  their  hands.  The  crowd  gathered 
Hke  a  snowball,  at  everj  return  of  the 
party  through  the  village  receiving  a 
greater  accession,  until  ttiree-fourtlu  ot 
the  lounsing  young  chaps  of  the  place, 
and  an  toe  youns  women,  were  mixed 
up,biggletypigg&ty,  with  the  military. 
I  did  not,  however,  observe  in  the  pro- 
cession one  recruit,  which,  I  own,  sur- 
prised me  not  a  little,  nor  could  I  wdl 
conceive  what  was  the  reason  of  the 
apparent  want  of  success  of  the  recruit- 
ing party. 

At  length,  when  a  sufficient  audi- 
tory was  collected,  the  fuzzy-faced  ser- 
geant-m^r  commanded  a  halt  oppo- 
site the  **  Paddy  Carey"  porter  and 
punch  house,  where,  having  been  as- 
sisted on  the  end  of  a  barrel,  set  up  as 
a  rostrum,  and  having  collected  ^  his 
little  army  around  him  in  a  solid  square, 
thu  high  functionary  addressed  the  as- 
sembled Clogheenites  in  a  speech  so 
original,  as  a  specimen  of  military 
gammon,  that  I  cannot  think  of  pla- 
cing it  elsewhere  than  in  the  post  of 
honour  of  my  next  division. 
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THB  FLIGHT  TO  CTPBUS. 

BT  B.  8IMXON8. 

1. 

De  Ysbs  liu  loos*d  from  Asealon — Judea^s  holj  gale» 
Fresh  with  the  spikenard's  eremng^  scent,  is  rustling  in  his  sdl ; 
A  victor  he  to  Kormandj  plonghs  homeward  through  the  brine. 
Herald  and  harp  shall  laud  him  long  for  deeds  in  Palestine. 

2. 

How  gaflantfy,  as  night  comes  down^  upon  the  Syrian  seas, 
Tlie  Bel- Marie  all  canvass  crowds  to  catch  the  springmg  breeze! 
A  prosperous  course  be  hers  I — ^the  spears  above  her  poop  that  gleam 
Have  flash*d  ere  now,  like  stars  I  trow,  on  Siloa*s  solemn  stream. 

8. 

Precious  the  freight  that  proud  bark  hears — the  ransom  and  the  spoil 
Reaped  from  Mahonnd's  blaspheming  crew  on  many  a  field  of  toil ; 

Large  lustrous  cups — Kathay  s  bright  robes— the  diamond's  living  rays 

Carpets  from  Tyre,  whose  costly  fire  for  kings  alone  should  blaze : 

4. 

And  worth  them  all,  that  Fairest  One,  whose  tresses*  sunny  twine. 
Far  down  unroUVl,  outshames  the  gold  of  .tawny  India's  mine ; 
When  stormed  the  Cross  round  Gaza's  fosse,  all  bright  but  faithless,  she 
Fled  from  her  Emir-spouse,  de  Yere's  light  paramour  to  be. 

5. 
And  new,  when  sultry  d^  is  done,  her  languid  brow  to  cook 
Soft  couch*d  upon  the  curtain'd  deck  reclines  the  Beautiful ; 
VoloptvoQS  in  Topoee,  w  She  who,  *mid  tibe  Mgernxk  Isles, 
Rose  radiant  from  the  frowning  deep  she  dazzled  into  sndles. 

6. 
Fast  by  (hat  lady*s  pillow  sits  the  passionate  I>e  Vere, 
I>^ow  dimming  with  his  doating  kiss  the  glory  of  her  hair ; 
Or  watching  till  their  sleepy  lids  her  eves'  blue  languish  vnl<^ 
Or  murmuring  on  her  lips  of  roae  fond  love's  untiring  tale. 

7. 

Yet  anstless  all  is  her  rqiose^  no  solace  £an  she  find ; 

The  press  of  eanvass  overhead  hoarse-groaning  in  the  wind.— 

The  cordage>strain — the  whistling  shrouds — De  Yere's  devoted  words— 

All  things,  or  soft  or  sullen,  now  disturb  her  spirit's  chords. 

8. 
**  In  vain  thy  love  woald  faiH  my  ear,  thou  flattering  knight,  for  whom 
I  faithless  fled  my  lord  and  land ! — methinks  that,  ti^ough  the  gloom, 
Some  fearsome  Genie's  mighty  wings  are  shadowing  my  soul. 
Black  as  the  clouds  and  waters  now  that  round  about  us  roll.** 

9. 

^  Ah,  cheer  thee,  sweet — ^*fis  but  the  rude  and  restless  billows*  heaving. 
That  frets  thy  frame  of  tenderest  mould  with  weariness  and  grieving ; 
'Twill  vanish  soon :  when  mounts  the  moon  at  midnight  from  the  sea. 
Sweet  Cyprus,  with  its  rosy  rocks  high  shinhsg  on  our  lee, 

10. 
««  Shall  see  us  anchor'd — if  the  truth  our  Moorish  pilot  tell. 
Who,  since  we  weigh'd,  has  steer'd  for  us  so  steadily  and  well. 
E'en  now  I  go  to  track  below  our  bearings  by  the  chart  ;— 
With  freight  like  thee  can  I  be  free  from  wistfulness  of  heart  ?  " 


The  Fiighi  to  Cyprus.  [Maj« 

11. 
De  Vere  is  gone.    His  silent  crew»  from  all  the  decks  above. 
Descend^  lest  e?en  a  murmur  mar  the  slumbers  of  his  Love ; 
Yon  aged  Moor,  who»  spectre-like>  still  at  the  rudder  stands. 
Yon  stripling,  station'd  at  the  prow,  are  all  the  watching  hands. 

12. 
Favilion-screen'd,  from  her  soft  conch  how  oft  that  lady  bright 
Raised  like  an  evening  star  her  head»  and  look*d  upon  the  night. 
Praying  the  tardy  moon  to  rise — and  through  the  shadows  dinit 
Encountering  but  that  spectral  form  beside  the  rudder  grim. 

13. 
The  moon  at  last  I — ^blood-red  and  round,  she  wheeleth  up  the  wav^ 
Soaring  and  whitening  like  a  soul  ascending  from  the  grave ; 
Then  riseth  too  the  Beauty-brow'd,  and  quits  with  gentlest  motion 
Her  tent's  festoons,— two  rival  Moons  at  once  upon  the  ocean. 

.14. 
O  Queen  of  Quiet — ^thou  who  winn'st  our  adoration  still. 
As  when  a  wondering  world  bow*d  down  on  thine  Ephesian  hiU! — 
Stainless  thyself,  impart  thy  calm  and  purifying  grace. 
To  her,  the  stain'd  one,  watching  thee  with  her  resplendent  face ! 

15. 
The  breeze  has  dropped — ^the  soundless  sails  are  flagging  one  by  one ; 
While  in  his  cabin  still  De  Vere  the  parchment  pores  upon ; 
Sudden  a  shriek — a  broken  groan,  his  ear  have  smitten — hark! 
That  laughing  yell  I — sure  fiends  from  hell  are  hailing  to  the  Bark  1 

16. 
He  gains  the  deck — the  spot  where  last  idolatrous  he  stood, 
Is  cross'd  by  some  dark  horrid  thing — a  narrow  creeping  flood ; 
Great  Heaven  forbid  I— but  where's  the  heart  from  whence  it  guah'd  ?— for 

now 
The  decks  contain  no  form  but  that  stone-stiflf  beside  the  prow. 

17. 
Stone-stiff — half  life,  half  death — it  stands  with  hideous  terror  dumb. 
And  bristling  hair,  and  striving  still  for  words  that  will  not  come : 
Speak  thou — speak  thou,  who  from  the  prow  kept  watch  along  the  water. 
And  kill  thy  lord  with  one  dread  word  of  Gaza's  glorious  daughter ! 

18. 
He  told  at  last,  that  as  he  tum*d,  what  time  the  breeze  had  died* 
To  rouse  his  mates — far  at  the  stem,  the  lady  he  espied, 
Sky- musing  there :  and  by  the  helm,  with  eyes  coal  blazing — Him, 
The  Evil  One,  in  semblance  of  their  Moorish  pilot  grim, 

19. 
Who  stole  to  her,  before  that  boy  could  cross  himself  for  grace. 
His  turban  doff*d,  then  touch'd  her  arm,  and  stared  her  in  the  face-* 
That  furnace- stare ! — her  scorchM  head  droonM^a  flash — at  once  she  fell 
Prone  at  his  feet,  who  instantly  sprang  with  her  down  to  hell  1 


20. 
Where  olive-groves  their  shadows  fling  from  Cyprus*  musky  shore^ 
The  Bel- Marie  high  stranded  lies,  to  plough  the  waves  no  more ; 
And  day  by  day,  far,  far  away,  in  Rouen*s  aisles  I  ween^ 
Down- Drokeui  like  that  stately  bark,  a  mournful  monk  is  seen. 
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TO  AN  SMIGSAMT  LADY,  1828. 
BY  THE  SAME, 

l^liy  dost  thou  gaze  on  me  so  oft  ? 

I  cannot  follow  now  I 
Tt  would  bo  crime— a  doable  death 
To  foUow  tby  forbidden  path. 

BSLTA. 


Adieu  I  adieu  I  la  secret  now 

My  spirit  sore  most  chicle 
The  gnef  that  fain  woidd  sear  my 
brow» 

Despite  of  all  my  pride. 
Bat  none  shall  tell,  for  none  shall  know 
The  wasting  agony  of  woe 

This  heart  must  learn  to  hide* 
Though  still  remembering  that  wemet> 
To  love— to  seyer— and  forget. 

II. 
Forati  Mee— ay— -let  Lethe  out 

Upon  my  senses  roll — 
Or  be  the  Hebrew  Ruler's  doubt 

Proved  groundless  to  my  soul  ;* 
To  whence  it  came  let  it  depart^ 
And  its  existence  newly  start 

Once  more  from  Being's  goal ; 
Then  in  that  second  sinful  race 
Of  this  and  thee  shall  live  no  trace. 

III. 
But  until  soul  and  sense  be  sunk 

In  mute  forgetfulness* 
The  madd*ning  draught  of  love  IWe 
dnmk 

To  passion's  wild  excess* 
—More  sweet  'mid  sorrowing  and 

shame 
Than  if  the  world  around  us  came 

To  brighten  and  to  bless — 
Shall  leave  a  fever  in  this  brain 
The  touch  of  Time  would  cool  in  vain. 

IV. 

Adieu,  adieu ! — the  scathed  bough 

When  riven  from  its  tree. 
Parts  not  more  hopelessly  than  now 

I  sever  wide  from  thee — 
Nor  differs  more  May's  morning  light 
From  Winter's  wild  December  night 

Than  our  fates  disagree  I 
Blighted  or  blest  may  be  thy  lot,  ' 
All  one  to  me,— I  share  it  not. 

v. 
Thou  nameless,   guilelessj   guiltless 
One, 

Whose  smile  to  me  was  woe  I 
How  my  heart  heaves  to  think  upon 

Thy  fortune  here  below  I 
Shall  this  our  distant  northern  clime 
Behold  the  wasting  hand  of  Time, 

O'er  tliy  young  beauty  go. 


Or  shall  our  green  isle's  verdure  wave 
O'er— love's   sole  rest— thine   early 
grave  ? 

VI. 

No— even  the  cherish'd  recompense. 

Of  weeping  o'er  the  clay 
That  shrouds  thy  love's  onmipotence> 

Fate  to  me  will  not  pay- 
Far,  far  where  wide  Ohio's  doods 
Sweep  through  Kentucky's  twilight 
woods. 

Thy  life  shall  wane  away — 
Till  like  some  lute's  last  parting  tone. 
It  sinks  in  sweetness  all  its  own. 

VII. 

And  should  I  learn  in  after  years 

Thy  destiny  was  blest. 
That  thou  went'st  through  this  vale. 
of  tears 

Caressing  and  caress'd ; 
Or,  different  far,  that  thy  young  life,. 
With  the  chill  world's  unfeeling  strife, . 

Was  to  the  last  opprest — 
Warm  tears  shall  be  my  sole  reply. 
That  gush  from  heart  and  not  from 
eye. 

VIII. 

TeSj  tears — soul- starting  and  heart- 
wrung — 

Should  happiness  be  thine« 
To  think  thy  destiny  was  flung 

So  wide  away  froift  mine ; 
And  tears,  should  the  rude  shock  of 

fate 
Leave  thy  lone  heart,  all  desolate^ 

O'er  vanish'd  days  to  pine — 
To  feel  how  Hope  once  tit  our  eyes 
With  dreams  she  daied  not  realize. 

IX. 

Adieu,  adieu!— no  breeze  shall  spring 

Hereafter  from  the  sea. 
But  I  will  fancy  on  its  wing 

It  wafts  a  sigh  to  me 
From  that  dear  lip,  whose  last  pure 


prayer 
He 


To  Heaven   shall  be,  to  meet  me 

where. 
Through  bright  Eternity, 
Are  link'd  those  hearts  and  souls, 

above. 
Who  loved  on  earth  while  life  could 

love  I 
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In  his  elaborate  critique  on  the  SeO' 
BOM  of  ThomsoD,  Dr  Jolinson  satas- 
factorily  disposes  of  the  objeotkm  to 
the  want  of  arrangement  urged  against 
that  exquisite  work.  <*  Of  many  ap- 
pearances Bnbsisting  at  the  same  mo- 
ment/' says  the  doctor,  "  no  precise 
arrangement  was,  or  could  be  practi- 
caUei''  andthositiawilfatheworid 
of  LondoB>  which,  at  one  and  the 
same  moBMot,  presents  to  the  bewil- 
dered eye  len  thousand  Tarytng  shades 
and  phases,  that  flit  by  turns  over 
the  passing  season  of  human  lift. 
The  roll  of  the  chariot  that  rattles 
proudly  orw  the-  stones,  carrying 
Jiigh-bom  lieauty  to  the  peMe  toirSe, 
or  thfi  ezdnsiye  ball,  strikes,  at  the 
same  instant,  upon  the  ear  of  dying 
poverty,  and  shakes  the  fragile  walls 
of  the  wretched  habitation,  where 
famine,  disease,  and  fiUh,  herd  in 
congenial  neighbourhood  together. 
While,  in  one  placoj  the  glittering 
gin-T>alace  vomits  forth  its  crowd  of 
squalid  customers,  easily  to  be  recog^ 
nized  by  the  clayey,  corpse- like,  un- 
earthly expression  of  their  sunken 
countenances ;  at  another,  pours  forth 
from  some  humble  chapel  the  sweetly 
softened  accents  of  praise  and  thanks- 
giving, offered  up  by  the  children  of 
peace,  to  the  glory  of  His  name,  who 
mercifully  sustains  them  and  their 
little  ones  in  their  struggles  with  the 
armies  of  sin  and  death  that  surround 
them  on  every  side,  even  while,  here 
assembled  together,  they  hymn  their 
thankful  notes  of  praise. 

While  with  stealthy,  cat-like  pace, 
and  voluptuous  excursive  eye,  the 
hoary  libertine,  at  the  corner  of  the 
streets,  and  in  the  broad  glare  of  day, 
unheeding  alike  and  unheeded  of  his 
fellow  raeoi  pursues  bis  prey;  you 
may  see  borne  past  him  on  a  shutter^ 
or  rudely  wheeled  along  upon  a  truck, 
the  lifeless  body  of  a  child  of  toil, 
whoBB  weary  life  knew  not  one  gleam 
of  pleasure,  save  that  of  being  enalbled 
by  his  brawny  arm  to  put  bread  into 
the  mouths  of  those  motherless  babes 
that  follow  with  streaming  eyes  the 
dis6gured  form  of  their  provider,  who 
this  moment  has  stepped  fropa  the 
ladder  or  the  scaffold  into  the  grave. 
At  yonder  church  door,  the  wedding 
and  the  funeral  procession  struggle 
for  precedence ;  side  by  side  arb  the 


m^ncholy  coaches,  crape«covend 
and  dusky,  of  the  mourners,  and  the 
dashing  equipages  and  favour-be- 
dizened footmen  of  the  exulting  bride* 
groom  ;  and  witlifa,  you  may  disemi 
faintly  the  forms  oif  tiie  bereaved 
mourners,  leaning  baek  as  if  juiuBied 
of  being  seen  diedding  those  afibetioB- 
ate  tears  that  must  now  bellied,  alit! 
in  vain. 

The  davifl  fine  and  saaMaj^ 
is  a  cheernil  smnmei^e  ^7 — ^we  wfli 
devote  it  to  eur  gratifi^Heo— we 
wSl  make  of  it  a  day  of  pleasure. 
Perhaps  it  is  a  day  of  eourtij  pageaa- 
try,  of  royal  progiess,  or  of  militvj 
pomp  ;  the  world  of  miiiltlij  and  rank, 
and  fashion)  is  ahniad  sporting  like  ' 
butterflies  in  tiie  nodsanuner  nj;  we 
wiE  ningle  with  tiie  tiiickly  gather- 
ing crowd,  and  regale  onr  eyes  witb 
the  brave  eompany  of  the  drawing. 
room,  the  procession,  or  the  review. 

Alasl  even  heie-*r^arding  sot 
alone  the  aoene,  but  the  ■peetatow; 
not  alone  the  actorsi  but  the  auditory ; 
not  dime  the  play,  but  the  nonl  to 
be  drawn  from  it — liow  many  themes 
of  saddened  reflection  fill  the  eye  sf 
the  mind  to  very  overflowing  1  The 
transitory  tendenoieaof  all  things  bu- 
man,  are  more  strikingly  exemplified 
in  the  world  of  fashion  than  else- 
where; and  as  we  regard  the  leaden 
of  ton,  the  ladies  patroncapca  of  AU 
mack's*  the  exdusives  of  exclusives, 
we  cannot  help  thinking,  with  a  men- 
tal smile,  how  many  dynasties  of  these 
monarchs  of  fashion  and  taste  we 
have  seen  auctioned  off,  and  lumbered 
up  in  a  comer,  with  as  Uttle  ceremony 
as  one  of  their  own  antiquated  japan 
screens,  or  ormolu  cabinets. 

Weill  we  are  tired  of  the  endless 
succession  of  carriages — the  blaze 
even  of  beautv  palls  upon  our  satiiUed 
eye,  and  scarlet  coats,  stars,  plumes, 
with  the  respective  deputy-lieuten- 
ants; captains  on  half-pay  unattached, 
and  officers  of  yeomaniy  cavalry,  to 
whom  they  lend  the  glittering  distinc- 
tion of  a  day,  are  drugs  in  the  mar- 
ket. •  Let  us  pass  through  St  James's 
palace,  and  take  a  turn  round  the 
Park. 

Here  is  one  of  the  lobes  of  those 
mighty  organs  of  respiratfonj  so  plea- 
santly anatomized  some  time  ago  by 
venerable  Ma^a,  under  the  apt  and 
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appropriate  title  of  the  **  Lungs  of 
London.''  Natnre  onee  again  mnnies 
her  sway;  the  Fauns  and  Hama- 
dryads peq)  coyly  at  the  great  world 
of  London.  Here  the  hirds  singy 
sheep  browse,  children  play»  and  Si 
is  eheerftilness  and  innocent  mirth. 
'  But  another  momeiit,we  haye  cross- 
ed tiie  park — and  what  an  atmo« 
aphere  of  vice  and  misery  surrounds 
us !'  Here^  a  wretched  woman*  whose 
stock  in  trade  and  means  of  Irring 
consist  of  a  little  sieve  of  oranges  or 
pippins,  is  dragged  off  to  the  station- 
nouse  for  having  ventured  to  offer  her 
wares  for  sale  at  the  comer  of  the 
street.  There,  a  party  of  drunken 
guardsmen  and  their  unfortunate  fe- 
male companions  are  **  running  a- 
muck,"  as  the  phrase  is,  through  the 
laaaes  of  Orchard  Street  or  Duck 
Lane.  Insidethe  railings  of  the  church* 
yard,  you  see  the  summary  interment 
of  the  workhouse  dead — four  or  six 
eoffins  placed  side  by  idde,  and  the  fu- 
neral service  read  over  the  **  lot" 
with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  to  save 
time  and  appearances.  Outside,  a 
kangry  dog  has  sdzed  a  scrap  of  meat 
lkt>m  a  butcher's  stall,  and  the  whole 
of  the  neighbourhood  joins  in  rapid 
pursuit  of  the  unlucky  animal  %  while 
Hie  aspect  of  the  population,  their 
afaops,  their  habitations,  their  neglect- 
ed children,  #tth  eyes  bleared  and 
elf-shot  loclu,  would  defy  pen  or  pen- 
eil  to  depict  their  fiithiness  and  squa^ 
lot,  unless  a  second  Hogarth  were  to 
g^ve  to  the  world  a  modem  portrait- 
ure of  this  Gin  Lane  end  of  the  me- 
tropolis. 

And  yet  here,  even  here,  the  dan* 
gt>ur  of  drams  and  trampets,  and  the 
roar  of  artillery,  announcing  the  de- 
parture of  royalty  from  the  courtly 
scene  over  the  way  at  St  James's, 
etrike  distinctly  upon  the  ear ;  recall- 
kig  the  gilded  and  jewelled  gorgeous- 
Aess  of  the  worid  we  have  quitted,  for 
a  world  whose  inhabitants  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  believe  are  moulded  of  the 
eame  materials  as  that  courtly  day. 
-  While  these  doings  occupy  the 
west  end,  the  east  is  not  idle ;  there 
IB  a  launch  toward, 'and  great  are  the 
feastings,  the  fiddlings,  and  the  dan- 
cings among  shipmasters,  merchant- 
owners,  and  civic  dignitaries.  In  his 
miserabie  garret,  at  the  same  moment, 
the  famished  weaver  of  Spitalfields 
plies  his  exhausted  and  profitless 
trade.  The  madman  raves,  and  tho 
idiot  mopes  in  Bedlam  and  St  Luke's^ 


The  thousand  beds  of  the  great  Iiospi- 
tals,  that  lie  hid  in  the  dusky  courts 
and  retired  passages  of  London,  have 
their  thousand  miseraUe  occupants^ 
Tlie**  rookeries,*'  as  the  squalid  abodes 
of  the  very  lowest  classes  of  society 
are  termed,  swarm  -at  this  moment 
with  their  hordes  of  wretches,  en- 
camped, Hke  gipsies  and  outcasts  ad 
thev  are,  upon  the  skirls  of  civilized 
society.  The  prisons  of  poverty, 
where  great  and  fortunate  rogues  im- 
mure the  luckless  children  of  misfor-* 
tune,  and  the  more  hospitable  bas« 
tiles  of  crime  rear  their  massive  heads 
in  congenial  proximity ;  fhll  to  over- 
flowing with  hopes  and  fears,  and  sor- 
rows and  regrets,  and  all  the  mental 
tortures  that  await  on  Involuntary 
confinement.  While  we  wander  from 
street  to  street,  and  from  neighbour- 
hood to  neighbouriiood,  human  crea- 
tures like  ourselves  are  drawing  their 
last  breath/and  others  are  bora  into  this 
turbulent  world,  to^stratand  fret  their 
hour  upon  the  stage;  and  then  be  seen 
no  more.'*  The  poor  creep  forth  to 
satisfy,  if  possible,  the  cravings  of 
their  hunger,  the  rich  to  satisfy  the 
no  less  uiigent  cravings  of  their  pride* 
The  beggar  in  rags  takes  God  his  wit- 
ness to  a  hundred  lies  for  a  halfpenny ; 
and  the  beggar  in  broad  cloth  pawns 
his  vote,  his  country,  and  his  soul  to 
whipper-in  Stanley,  or  some  other 
under-'pawnbroker  of  the  Treasury. 
A  thousand  messengers  distribute  fate 
and  fortune,  joy  and  sorrow,  hope  and 
fear,  with  their  missives  of  man^-co« 
loured  import,  at  every  door ;  mdo- 
lence  and  labour,  poverty  and  wealth, 
ambitions  of  good  and  ill,  pursuits  of 
high  and  low  degree  jostle  in  the  busy 
streets,  while  summer  smiles,  and  the 
unchanging  sun  shines  equally  on  all  I 
We  think  it  unnecessary,  therefore, 
to  apologize  to  our  readers  at  greater 
length  for  the  excursive  irregularity 
with  which  ideas  rising  naturallv  in 
the  mind  of  the  contemplative  student 
of  human  nature  are  jotted  down  be- 
fore them.  The  vast  field  of  enquiry 
open  to  us,  disdains  regular  and  ma- 
thematical division*  A  subject  so 
various,  diffuse,  and  universallv  inter- 
esting, admits  not  of  a  natural  order. 
The  forms  of  many-coloured  life  are 
best  presented  in  the  order  in  which 
they  offer  themselves  to  our  regards 
of  the  moment.  Studies  from  nature, 
although  wanting  the  nice  finish  of 
the  master  hand,  are  ever  sure  to 
please ;  and  whatever  might  be  gain- 
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ed  by  an  attempt  to  group  harmo- 
nioiuly  objeots  Tariootf  ebaiigeful» 
and  incompatible,  would  be  loet  in  the 
absence  of  that  DrethneM  and  novelty* 
which  imprenions  sdied  and  embo- 
died at  the  time,  and  on  the  spot,  are 
likely  to  possem. 

We  took  occasion*  in  our  proem» 
or  introduction*  to  allude  to  one  or 
two  of  the  more  **  common  and  vul- 
gar errors***  as  Dr  Thomas  Browne 
would  have  termed  them*  prevalent 
among  provindala  resneeting  the 
great  world  of  London ;  but  there  are 
others  still  untouched*  not  less  worthy 
onr  observation :  and  first,  of  the  no- 
tion that  the  metropolis  is  a  gregari- 
ous* social*  or  amalgamative  region* 
where  men  are  easily  fusible  and  com- 
patible one  with  another.  You  will  find 
an  adventurous  greenhorn*  ambitious 
of  the  social  delighta  of  town*  go 
among  his  country  acquaintances  for 
weeks  and  weeks  together*  to  solicit 
and  obtain  sundry  letters  of  introduc- 
tion* as  fi>llows  :*^ 

«<  Dear  Sib, 

<'  This  will  be  presented  to  yon 
by  my  friend  Johnny  Newcome  Green- 
horn* Esq.*  a  young  gentleman  of 
great  promise  in  these  parts.  He  is 
anxious  to  become  acquainted  with 
people  of  rank  and  fortnne  in  London* 
oeiQg  naturally  ambitious  of  shining 
in  good  society,  which  is  very  land- 
ablel  If  yon  will  spend  a  few  days 
in  showing  him  whatever  is  worthy 
of  seeing  in  London — such  as  the 
washing  of  the  lions  at  the  Tower* 
the  Queen,  the  Polytechnic,  Prince 
Albert,  the  Zoological  Gardens,  Jack 
Sheppard,  Lord  John  Rnssell,  and 
the  puppet  show,  and  aiford  him  any 
other  trifling  service  in  your  power- 
yon  will  greatiy  oblige, 
Dear  Sir, 
Yours  very  fatthfnlly, 

Hezekiab  Clodhopper. 

<*  P.  S. — Mr  Greenhorn  is  musical, 
and  uncommon  fine  in  *  Jolly  Nose,* 
which  he  hears  is  in  vogue  at  the 
Opera.  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to 
get  tickets. 

«  Meu . — Mrs  C.  sends  you,  per  first 
fast  waggon,  half  a  brace  of  snipe,  and 
begs  to  say, .that  a  cod-fish  and  barrel 
of  oysterst  or  a  turbot  with  a  bunch  of 
lobsters  (spawning,)  would  be  accept- 
able.'* 

With  a  bundle  of  these  modest  pro- 
ductions, our  friend  Greenhorn  pre- 
aenU  himself  in  town*  and  fortiiwith 


proceeds  to  the  house  of  one  of  the 
most  promising  of  his  intended  victims, 
to  deliver  his  credentials*  Ha  finds 
the  eto^im  up  to  hia  ears  in  buaine»* 
and  at  his  wit's  end*  probably,  to  make 
the  two  ends  meet. 

To  his  enquiry  of  Johnny  Neweome* 
«'  What  can  I  do  for  you*  air?*^  John- 
ny* who  has  not  forgotten  hia  skybbe 
coat  with  brass  bnttona*  and  a  pair  of 
killuig  tights  would  fain  roply*  "  A 
good  dinner,  lots  of  wine*  and  quad- 
rilles in  the  connw  of  the  evening;*' 
but  not  having  as  yet  reached  the  foil 
pitch  of  ''  London  aaauranoe,"   he 
walks  off*  verv  much  put  out*  carsug 
the  inhospitJity  of  the  Londonen* 
and  spendis  the  evening  very  much  to 
his  antufaction*  in  listening  to  '<  Jolly 
Nose"  at  the  Adelphi  shines*  or  the 
cider  cellar.    Nothing  is  ao  common 
among  our  country  cousina  as  the 
supposition  that  we»  in  town*  have 
nothmg  else  to  do  but  to  bo  their  d&a« 
parojM  to  places  of  public  amusement* 
and  the  entertamers  of  their  leisaie 
houra^that  is  to  say*  all  their  time; 
although*  in  truth*  we  have  not*  long 
as  we  .have  been  in  London*  time  to 
afford  to  the  few  and  far  between 
glimpses  of  fireside  domesticity  that 
we  are  rarely  enabled  to  apend  in 
quiet  and  seclusion.    It  ia  not  that 
we  grudge  our  glass  of  old  Madein, 
or  bit  of  fresh  fish ;  but  the  fact  and 
truth  is*  our  soul  is*  of  hard  neeeasity* 
so  absorbed*   and  our  moments  so 
fully  occupied  by  the  requirements  of 
our  business,  that  letters  of  introduc- 
tion are  with  us  a  tax  upon  onr  time^ 
amounting  to  a  prohibitbn  of  social 
intercourse.     In  the  country*  on  the 
contrary*  a  stranger  with  a  letter  of 
introduction  is  a  god-send  i  he  varies* 
ibr  the  time,  the  tedious  monotony  of 
rural  life ;  he  earns  his  salt  by  giving 
our  salt  a  savour ;  we  can  interchange 
with  him  our  long  repressed  thoughts^ 
sentiments*  and  sympathies  j  we  caa 
talk  with  him  of  town*  and  oven  thai 
is  a  luxury. 

But  with  every  class  in  London*  in- 
sociality*  not  the  indiMaositioa  to  so- 
olety,  but  the  prohibition  of  it*  ia 
produced  and  perpetuated  by  employ* 
ment,  distance,  and  the  necessity  of 
attending  to  tiie  more  serious  and 
absorbing  toils  of  life.  In  the  country* 
the  exercise  of  hospitality  is  a  duty  i 
in  town  it  is  generally  a  foult. 

How  frequentiy  do  we  not  hear  of 
great  lawyers*  men  much  before  the 
public*  and  greatiy  envied  for  their 
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good  fortnoe,  baiog  almost  straogen, 
throagh  press  of  business,  to  their 
«wn  wives,  and  unable  to  solace  them* 
selTesy  one  boor  ont  of  the  twenty- 
four,  with  the  prattle  of  their  little 
ones  1  Distance  operates  in  the  same 
way  in  producing  this  isolation  and 
apparent  inhospitaiity,  whereof  stran- 
gers  so  bitteriy  complain ;  and  among 
the  poorer  orders,  the  iron  grasp  of 
poverty  effectnally  stifles  any  other 
okims  than  thoseof  the  imminent  wants 
and  requirements  of  the  day.  Some  of 
<mr  readers  may  possibly  remember 
a  report  in  one  of  the  newspapers  of  a 
horrible  case,  detailing  tne  droum- 
etances  under  which  a  hapless  female 
actually  perished  of  starvation,  not  a 
morsel  of  sustenance  being  afforded 
her  by  any  of  the  persons  who  oecn* 
pled  the  same  room,  and  almost  the 
came  bed,  one  of  them  being  the 
wretched  man  with  whom  this  unhappy 
-creature  shared  the  pains,  and  finally 
paid  the  penalties,  of  vice.  On  being 
mterrogated  by  the  police  magistrate 
why^Ae,  above  all  others,  had  refused 
to  sketch  forth  a  saving  hand  to  the 
companion  of  his  misery,  this  libel  on 
humanity  declared,  that  he  only  lived 
with  Uie  woman,  that  she  was  not  his 
wife,  and  that  he  considered  she  had 
no /!^a/ claim  upon  him.  It  maybe 
observed,  however,  in  some  degree  to 
account  for  this  worse  than  savage 
indifference  to  the  fate  of  a  fellow 
being,  that  the  hearts  of  the  miserable 
creatures  who  were  thus  associated, 
were  rendered  hard  as  the  nether  mill- 
stone by  their  individual  struggles  to 
avert  the  same  fate ;  and  all  their  fa- 
<nilties  and  energies  must  be  concen- 
trated in  self,  to  enable  them  to  pick 
«p  what  they  expressively  and  truly 
denominate — a  **  nigged  living.*' 

Those  shocking  instances  of  indif- 
ference to  the  fate  of  wretches  like 
themselves  are  of  every-day  occur- 
rence in  this  vast  world  of  London ; 
but  they  are  to  be  accounted  for  when 
we  are  made  aware  of  the  fact,  that  in 
most,  if  not  all  of  these  instances, 
there  exists  but  a  shade  of  difference 
between  the  person  dying  of  hunger, 
and  the  person  at  the  same  moment 
cnffering  starvation.  The  conscious 
bitterness  of  poverty  is  of  tenfold  bit- 
terness in  a  place  like  London,  where 
men  do  not  only  starve,  but  starve  in 
the  midst  of  plenty :  there  is  but  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  between  the  perishing 
wretch  and  abundance.  Who  has  not 
observed  the  greedy  eyes  with  which 
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a  poor»  half-naked  creature,  pinched 
about  ^e  stomach  like  an  ill-fed  grey- 
hound, devours  the  heaps  of  gold  and 
diver  coin,  and  the  thousand  pound- 
notes  ostentatiously  paraded  in  the 
wire-latticed  windows  of  the  silver* 
smiths,  as  if  in  mere  mockery  of  his 
misery  ?  Who  has  not  seen  the  fingers 
work  convubively  in  the  pocket  of  the 
tattered  jean  trowsers,  as  if  clutching 
in  imagination  the  golden  store,  one 
niece  whereof  would  be  to  him  a  little 
fortune  ?  Who,  that  walks  np  Helbom 
Hill,  has  not  observed  crowds  of  fa* 
mine-stricken  creatures  gathered  be- 
fore the  window  of  a  celebrated  soup 
shop  opposite  St  Andrew*s  Churchy 
peering  with  revenous  eyes  at  the 
shins  of  horse-beef,  dabs  of  dough 
called  pudding,  steaming  soup,  and 
other  equivocd  viands  dispensed  with- 
in,  orpassingslowly  toandtrobeforethe 
door,  inhaling  with  dilated  nostrils  the 
grateful  vapour  of  the  food  they  waut» 
but  must  not,  dare  not  touch  ?  This  is 
no  romance — no  mysterr.  Yon  have 
onlv  to  pass  that  way  when  you  have 
looked  over  this  article,  and  you  will 
yourself  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of 
our  description ;  and  recollect,  ifyda 
do  go  there  to  satisfy  your  curiosity, 
do  not  have  the  curse  upon  your  soul 
of  satisfying  your  curiosity  with  the 
sight  of  unsatisfied  hunger.  For  a 
fpoai  a-piece  you  may  make  a  dozen 
human  creatures  forget  the  pangs  of 
famine,  and  you  1^  out,  oftener  than 
you  will  confess,  mly  times  the  sum 
on  your  follies  or  your  vices.  Don*t 
button  your  pocket  and  walk  off,  be- 
cause you  see  among  the  crowd  a  face 
you  don't  like.  Don't  fancy  that  the 
poor  creatures  are  all  impostors,  nor 
regard  them  with  the  eye  of  a  ruffian 
overseer :  they  are  hungry,  and  hun- 
ger will  break  through  stone  walls* 
Let  us  bless  God,  while  we  relieve  the 
hunger  of  another,  that  we  know  not 
the  devilish  temptations  into  which  it 
leads  too  many  of  our  fellow  creatures. 
We  shall  not  now  pursue  further 
this  painful  portion  of  our  subject,  but 
merely  observe  that  the  isolation  of  in- 
dividual man  in  London  |8  the  neces- 
sary result  of  the  several  causes  above 
enumerated ;  viz.  the  impediments  of 
time,  distance,  business,  and  pleasure, 
among  the  rich|  and  of  hard  necessity 
among  the  poor.  Among  the  latter 
class,  indeed,  the  laxity  of  the  domes- 
tic ties  and  affections  is  strangely 
shocking  to  an  unaccustomed  ear ;  the 
indifferent  carelessness  with  which  you' 
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Amiey  who  raa  awav  bucaww  father 
beat  her,  and  of  litUe  be oftbar  Diek» 
vho  went  out  seiliDg  matehee  and 
never  oame  back,  eommeiited  upon  1^ 
their  own  reUtivea  and  frieadf,  la  ate* 
Luscholy ;  nor  shall  we  soon  forget  the 
attonishment  with  whieh  we  hwd  an 
old  ohar- woman,  who  doea  the  heavy 
burineBS  for  our  landlady,  eynlaim,  io 
a  fit  of  onuaual  eomnianicativeneM 
*'  Veil,  I  Tonders  if  my  old  man,  ai 
litee  at  Paddin*ton,  *e  Um'  or  dead  1  ** 
On  enquiry,  we  dieooTerBd  tbat»  not 
being  able  to  make  out  the  eauM  t(H 
gather,  thia  aflfectlonate  couple  had 
'f  divided  the  town/'  as  the  old  lady 
called  iW  he  going  to  Paddington  to 
sell  matehes,  and  buy  boneaand  bottles, 
sheremainingintheeit^  ''a-charring;" 
and  that  they  had  held  no  oommuni* 
cation  whatever  for  six  or  seven  7«an» 
nor  were  likely  to  have  any  for  as 
many  more.  Nothing  is  more  com- 
mon in  thd  world  of  London  than  for 
one  or  two  members  of  a  family  to  be 
in  affluent  circumstanees  and  irood 
society,  while  others  struggle  hard 
agunst  misfortune,  and  one  or  two, 
more  unlucky  than  the  rest,  pine  away 
their  lives  in  abject  poverty.  Even 
the  workhouses  have  their  aristocracy ; 
and  poor  old  creatures,  clad  in  Uie  so- 
ber uniform  of  pauperism,  whose  con- 
nexions are  wealthy,  and,  aa  it  is  call- 
ed, respectable,  and  in  some  cases  not 
unknown  in  the  upper  world  of  fa- 
shion, are  not  unfre^uently  presented 
to  the  eye  of  the  ounous  visiter. 

The  isolation  of  the  individuals  com- 
posing a  family  of  this  kind,  must,  we 
need  hardly  be  at  the  trouble  to  affirm, 
be  complete ;  in  fact,  they  are  greater 
strangers  to  one  another  than  persons 
who  have  never  met,  inasmuch  as 
pride,  both  on  the  side  of  the  fortunate 
and  the  unlucky  member,  prevents  any 
fraternal  approzimatien. 

In  business  matters,  this  isolation  ef 
individual  man  is  still  more  remarkable, 
because  coming  more  prominently  be- 
fore the  public.  . 

«  Np  connexion  with  any  other  per- 
son of  the  same  name,"  is  advertised  by 
Johnson  or  "Smith ;  by  which  announce- 
ment, he  cuts  off  their  sympathies  with 
all  other  Johnsons  and  Smiths  exist- 
ing :  «  No  connexion  with  the  shop 
over  tlie  way,**  or  **  with  the  shop 
next  door,**  is  a  neighbourly  intimation 
of  the  verv  friendly  terms  upon  which 
these  rival  shopkeepers  are  with  one 
another ;  while  some  who  are  deter- 


Msa,  who  played  into  one  an. 
hands,  kept  np  piioes^  gpive  bad 
and  wona  measun,  phmdeved 


is<^adon  can  go»  adrartiae^  no  oon- 
neonoB  with  any  other  hooie  4v  pcnon 
whatsoever  1" 

We  Iwppened  to  know  two  abo^ 
keepers,  the  one  a  Jew,  the  other  a 
Christian,  ne^hbonra,  in  thrsanse  line 

ofl 

oth^sl 
weight,  I 

tbe  poor,  humbugged  theridi, 
aa  ttsna),  men  oC  subatattce  and  1 
tabihty,  and  were  such  swooi  bro 
that  all  the  neighbouifaood  dedand 
the  Jew  quite  m  much  of  a  Naaareae 
as  tlie  Christian. 

One  fine  morning,  tbe  house  of  tkie 
Christian  was  burned  down,  and  the 
owner  vrith  hia  fiunly  retired  io  a  va» 
cant  shop  dose  by  to  eany  on  his 
business  as  before,  receiving  from  the 
Hebrew  the  most  aolenm  aaauranees 
that  he  would  direct  every  customer  ai 
once  to  his  Christian  rival*8  new  hafai- 


Feeling  rather  distrustful,  however, 
of  his  friend  Moeea,  the  bomt-one 
tradesman  got  a  friend  to  call  on  the 
Jew,  as  if  to  enquire liis  new  residence: 
Moses,  with  unblushing  eiiontery,  tdd 
the  a|warent  stranger,  <«Dat»  by  Go^ 
he  vasnn*t  shure  fwhere  dat  dam  rased 
vasb  goncb  but,  by  Gosh,  he  *oped  as 
how  lie  vash  burned  in  de  flamesi,  for 
he  vash  a  dam  great  rogue,  what  wodd 
cheat  a  preesht ;  but,"  continued  the 
Israelite,  **  if  you  wants  any  leeid 
tine  in  Ait  line,  I  can  dare  sl^  dat  I 
wiU  give  vou  dam  ded  betterer  shatisb- 
facsbun  dan  dat  dam  tief— .fwhat  d*ye 
buy  ?" 

The  socid  isolation  of  indivldud 
drops  in  this  great  ocean  of  bumsn 
life,  is  no  less  remarkable  than  the  do" 
mestic  or  the  commercid. 

It  cannot  be  less  than  twenty  years 
since  we  gave  up  thinking  it  necessaiy 
to  give  our  namcb  when  taking  a  kd* 
gtng  or  making  our  little  pureliases. 

We  are  known  to  the  Jandhdj 
merely  as  the  "  second  fioor  :**  aa,  for 
example,  the  second  floor  came  home 
late  last  night ;  the  second  fioor  is  laid 
up  with  the  "  fluenaey,'*  (influemaO 
the  second  floor  wants  somebody  to 
dam  his  stockings,  and  sew  on  his  loose 
buttons;  or  the  second  floor  gave  our 
Johnny  a  penny  to  buy  gingerbread* 

Our  weekly  account. is  duly  trans- 
mitted to  us  as  follows  :-»• 
Second  Floor,  Dr. 

To  MaETHA  ToPFKBy 

To  one  week*s  lodging.^ 
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To  one  w«6k*8  ooals— 

To  ditto  extra  coah^ 
'  To  ditto  other  extras^ 
•  With  the  aforesaid  Martha  Tapper 
hate  we  been  domiciled  now  belter 
than  six  years,  nor  hare  we  been  ever 
aMe  to  ascertain  whetlier  the  said  Mar- 
tha is  a  spinster  or  nmtron,  nor  has 
that  very  decorous  and  proper  person 
ever  manifested  the  slightest  curiosity 
to  know  whether  her  second  floor  re- 
joices in  a  state  of  single  or  of  double 
blessedness. 

Martha  knows  by  experience  that 
our  rent  and  extras  are  paid  punctually 
to  the  day,  and  with  thisj  sne  is  con«r 
tent  to  assure  her  neighbours  that  her 
second  floor  Is  quite  respectable  I 

Of  coursci  many  are  the  changes 
lihat,  since  we  became  second  floor, 
hate  taken  place  In  other  parts  of  the 
premises ;  two  or  three  attics  ran  away 
Without  recollecting  that  they  owed 
sundry  arrears  of  rent ;  the  back  kit- 
chen decamped  once  or  twice  in  the 
same  mysterious  manner;  the  third 
floor  was  obliged  to  quit,  in  conse^ 
queneo  of  reports  very  injurious  to  a 
tenement  of  his  elevated  station  in 
socie^,  and  several  fVont  parlours 
have  left  the  key  under  the  door. 

On  Christmas  day  last  we  had  dined 
tery  socially  (by  ourselves)  on  the  leg 
<)fagoose  from  a  neighbouring  cook- 
shop,  and  had  sent  out  little  Johnny 
ibr  two-pennyworth  of  pTum-dnff  (to 
represent  the  indispensable  Christmas- 
puddmg),  when,  hearing  what  we  took 
to  be  sounds  of  mirth  and  laughter 
Below,  we  naturallv  conceived  that  the 
first  floor  was  making  merry,  at  that 
l^tive  season,  witli  his  famiF|^,  and  in 
fhe  gaiety  of  our  hearts,  taking  up  otfr 
vtolfn,  we  scraped  away  our  merriest 
dkties. 

On  making  enquiry  the  other  day  of 
Our  landlady,  we  found,  to  our  asto- 
nishment and  regret,  that  the  first  floor 
^Ked  on  Christmas  day  of  an  apoplexy, 
and  that  the  agonized  screams  of  the 
bereaved  widow  and  fatheriess  children 
were  the  sounds  we  mistook  for  indi- 
(Nations  of  f>stive  hilarity,  while,  with 
our  vioKn,  we  contributed,  as  we 
thought,  our  mite  to  ^e  harmony  of 
the  evening. 

A  solitude  of  society  is  the  chamc* 
tet  of  London  loneliness. 

It  is  a  solitude  without  desolation ; 
an  isolated  aggregation:  a  soKtuite 
wherein  we  are  pcrpetualfy  cheating 
ourselves  with  the  belief  that  we  are 
sodaine. 


*  Nothing  can  be  farther  from  the^ 
troth ;  the  attraction  of  London  life  is ' 
an  attraction  of  repulsion  :  the  power' 
of  plunging  and  being  lost  in  an  ocean 
of  human  beings  is  ever  at  hand,  and 
the  possession  of  tliat  power  generates 
an  indifl^ettnco  to  Che  ose  of  it ;  this 
indifference  becomes  at  length  a  habit, 
so  much  so,  that  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  hear  men  who  belong  to  eveijclub 
at  the  west  end,  wander,  with  doleful 
faces,  complaining  of  their  loneliness 
to  every  one  they  know. 

The  only  society,  properly  so  called, 
of  London  life,  is  that  existing  round 
the  domestic  hearth :  here  alone  does 
that  sweet  Interchange  of  courtesy 
8Ql>limed  by  afllection,  that  friendship 
which  is  akin  to  love,  delight  to  dwdl ; 
and  here  alone  may  the  old  baciielor, 
maiden  aunt,  or  guondam  brother- 
ofllcer,  feel  that  the^  are  tndy  in  so- 
de^,  and  forget,  for  that  evening, 
then-  desolate  condition  in  that  which 
is  to  them,  not  a  worid  but  a  wilder- 


There  is  no  society  whatever  in  the 
gatherings  of  London  life :  at  the  state- ' 
dinners,  with  hot  wine,  cold  soup,  stu- 
pid speeches,  and  Nan  nobis  Domine : 
at  the  pit  of  the  opera,  where  crush- 
ing, pushing,  ^bonneting,'*  hustling  of 
helpless  women,  and  many  other  indi^ 
cations  of  civilised  barbarity  prevail : 
art  the  ten- and- sixpenny  dress-balls, 
where  the  odds  are  three  to  one  in  fa< 
vour  of  your  partner  turning  out  a 
nnlliiier,  or  worse :  at  the  dozy  meet- 
il^  of  prosy  philosophers,  where  everr 
man  wno  sees  a  hole  in  a  nine- inch 
ladder,  chronicles  the  fact  in  a  volume 
of  transactions,  and  caDs  it  hU  disco* 
very  I  at  the  Exchange,  where  little 
fish  are  swallowed  up  wholesale  by 
leviathan  capitalists!  or  at  the  senate, 
wiiere  every  man  r^v^ves  in  his  own 
little  atmosphtre^of  pasBions,prnudiQes^ 
personal  and  public  iobs,  and  whose 
otriy  idea  of  extended  action  is  that  of 
'Agoing  the  whole  hog**  with  his  fac-^ 
tion. 

No  ques^n  is  more  cMraaooiy  pat 
by  provimM  people,  thaa->-*'<  Do  yoa. 
know  a  great  many  persons  in  Lon* 
don?» 

It  k  imagined  that,  fiom  the  vasU 
ness  of  tho  phios^  the  ciMcle  of  your 
acquaintance- HMSt  bo'^piepoviionably 
extended ;  but  tho  feeNsisaaetiy  other* 
wise.  Putting  out  of  view  the  exdiw 
^0  class  with  whom  vlsilbig  is  an  oo* 
eopadon,  aid  who  make  it  m  role  to 
Imow  overy  body  ol  their  own  $eU  it  is 
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surpiizing  how  few  p«rson9  we  are  in- 
timate  with  in  London.  The  vast 
choice  of  society  lying  G»eD  to  ua 
would  seem  to  have  the  effect  of  cir- 
cumscribiDg  our  friendships  within  the 
narrowest  limits,  as  those  are  with 
difficulty  pleased  who  are  perplexed 
with  infinite  variety. 

In  London,  the  number  of  aequain- 
tances  varies,  but  that  of  intimates  is 
never  very  great;  the  labourer  and 
artizan  have  each  their  comrade ;  the 
clerk  and  shopman  rejoices  in  his  one 
particular  friend,  with  whom  he  goes 
to  the  White  Conduit  House,  or  the 
Eagle  Tavern,  of  an  odd  evening;  the 
tradesman  will  tell  you  he  knows  no- 
body about  him  but  Pinchbeck,  the 
watchmaker,  over  the  way ;  the  lite<* 
rary  man  generally  may  be  seen  arm* 
in-arm  with  one  or  two  trusty  literarii 
sodaUs,  and,  save  his  bookseller,  knows 
nobody  else ;  the  servant'girl  has  her 
sweetheart,  the  nurserjr  governess  her 
beau,  the  spruce  milhner  her  **  nice 
young  man,  and  so  of  the  rest,  neither 
time  nor  means  permitting  them  to 
extend  their  circle  further,  except  thev 
belong  to  that  favoured  class  with 
whom  business  is  pleasure,  and  plea* 
sure  business. 

Still,  although  the  unsociality  and 
anti-gregarious  propensities  of  London 
life  are  notorious,  and  cannot  be  de- 
nied, yet  it  is  strange  the  absence  of 
the  sensation  of  that  desolate  solitude 
that  is  understood  to  affect  dwellers  in 
country  places.  We  have  been  for 
weeks  together  without  interchanging 
a  syllable  with  any  one  save  our  land- 
lady, little  Johnny,  or  the  cat,  and  then 
only  on  matters  of  business;  but  though 
.  silent  as  a  monk  of  La  Trappe,  we 
.  never  found  ourselves  solitary. 
.  There  is  in  London,  society  without 
intercourse,  contact  without  commun- 
ion, which,  if  it  hath  its  pains,  is  also 
not  Without  its  pleasures ;  the  living, 
moving  panorama  of  the  streets  is  so- 
ciety ;  the  book-stalls  and  the  print- 
shops  are  our  intimate  friends ;  we  are 
-  on  very  good  terms  with  Grove's  fish 
'^and  venison  shop,  in  Charing- Cross, 
and  oflen  stand  for  half  an  hour  before 
the  window,  eadng  a  luxurious  ima^ 
ginary  dinner;  we  then  adyoum  to 
Griquon*s,Morers,  or  one  of  the  ^our- 
mand  shops,  and  imagine  a  second 
course ;  then,  we  take  a  few  turns  in 
the  Burlington  Arcade,  which  affords 
us  at  least  as  much  entertainment  as 
an  evening  party ;  after  listening  to  the 
opera  airs  of  the  last  season  but  six. 
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on  a  Savoyard's  hurdy-govdy,  wfaicfa 
must  serve  us  for  a  concert,  we  iliacim 
a  cup  of  coffee,  read  with  great  com. 
placency  our  own  article  in  Maga,  de- 
clare that  it  is  an  ezeellent  Nimiber, 
inhale  a  cigar,  and  pop  our  head  under 
the  bed-clothes.  Truly  we  pity  the 
man  who  can  walk  fVoa  liile-CTd  to 
Piccadilly,  and  sa^  it  is  all  barren  I 

How  different  is  the  solitude  of  the 
country  1  Master  William  Howil^one 
of  the  people  called  Quakers,  who 
hath  indited  a  book,  intituled  the 
Rural  Life  of  England,  wherein  be 
giveth  us  a  particular  account  of  the 
various  horrors  incident  to  that  lamen* 
table  condition  of  rusticity;  bath  not 
failed  to  set  forth  in  glowing  coloois 
the  sensation  of  desolation  experienced 
by  the  eccentric  dwellers  in  such  out- 
landish districts  as,  aggregated  together, 
make  up  what  is  caUed — the  conntiy. 

<*  The  citizen,*'  saith  our  sober  friend 
William,  "  who  lives  in  a  compact 
housOf  in  the  centre  of  a  great  dty, 
whose  doors  and  windows  are  secured 
at  night  by  bars,  bolts,  shutters,  locb, 
and  hinges,  of  the  most  approved  and 
patenteed  construction ;  who,  if  he 
looks  out  of  doors,  looks  upon  splendid 
rows  of  lamps,  upon  human  habitations 
all  about  him ;  whose  house  can  only 
be  assailed  behind  by  climbing  over 
the  tops  of  other  houses,  or  before,  by 
eluding  troops  of  passei^;ers  and 
watchmen,  whom  the  smallest  alarm 
would  hurry  to  the  spot;  I  say,  if  such 
a  man  could  be  suddenly  set  down  in 
one  of  our  many  thousand  country* 
houses,  what  a  feeling  of  unprotected 
solitude  would'fall  upon  him  1  To  sit 
by  the  fire  of  many  a  farm-house,  or 
cottage,  and  hear  the  unopposed  wind 
come  sighing  and  howling  about  it ;  to 
hear  the  trees  swaying  and  rustlii^  in 
the  cale,  infusing  a  most  fin-lom  sense 
of  the  absence  of  all  neighboiiring 
abodes ;  to  look  on  the  simple  case* 
ments,  and  the  old-fashioned  locks  and 
bolts,  and  to  think  what  woidd  theit 
resistance  be  to  the  determined  attack 
of  bold  thieves;  1  imagine  it  wouki 
give  many  such  worthy  citizens  a  new 
and  not  very  enviable  feeling.  But  if 
he  were  to  step  out  before  the  door  of 
such  a  house,  at  nine  or  ten  o'clock  of 
a  winter  or  autumnal  night,  what  a 
state  of  naked  jeopardy  it  would  seem 
to  stand  inl  Perhaps  all  solitaiy 
darkness ;  nothing  to  be  heard  ^ut  the 
sound  of  neighbouring  woods,  or  the 
'  roar  of  distant  waters,  or  the  baying  of 
the  ban- dogs  at  the  scattered  and  hx- 
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offfann-bouses;  the  wind  coming  pulF- 
iDg  upon  him  with  a  wild  freshness^  as 
from  the  face  of  yast  and  solitary 
moors ;  or  perhaps  some  gleam  of 
moontight^or  the  wild  lurid  light  which 
hovers  in  the  horizon  of  a  winter  night 
tky,  revealing  to  him  desolate  wastesi 
or  gloomy  snrrounding  woods.  In 
truth*  there  is  many  a  sweet  spot  that* 
io  summer  weather,  and  by  fair  day- 
light, do  seem  very  paradises,  of  which 
we  ezdaim,  in  passmg«^<  Ay,  there  I 
could  lire  and  die,  and  never  desire  to 
leave  it.'  There  are  thousands  of  such 
sweet  pUices,  which,  when  night  drops 
down,  assume  strange  horrors,  and 
auke  us  wish  for  towers  and  towns, 
watchmen,  walkers  of  streets,  and  gas 
light.  One  seems  to  have  no  security 
in  any  thing,  A  single  house,  five  or 
aiz  miles  from  a  neighbour — Mercy  1 
Why,  it  is  the  very  place  for  a  murder! 
What  would  it  avail  there  to  cry  help  I 
murder!  Murder  might  be  perpetrated 
there  a  doien  times  before  help  could 
come!" 

r  fiwkins,  friend  William,  we  are 
not  to  be  caught  crossing  Hyde  Park 
after  dark,  with  the  foregoing  terrors 
of  thine  fresh  in  our  memories,  nor 
vill  we  meditate  an  excursion  into 
Camden  town  or  Kensington  until  the 
approximation  of  tlie  longest  day ! 

But,  our  rural-life  readers  will  say, 
we  envy  you  not,  while  we  have  our 
primitive  manners,  our  cheerful  Lght- 
oeartedness,  and  our  heart-in-hand 
liospitality  to  boast  of  I  Say  you  so  ? 
good  my  swain  of  Arcadia — if  friend 
Howitt  be  not  to  blame,  you  are  not  a 
whit  behind  us  "  men  about  town  "  in 
isolation,  with  that  additional  disad- 
vantage, that  in  the  country  you  labour 
under  the  disease  without  having  at 
band  the  remedy.  Hear  Howitt : — 
**  In  large  towns  every  man  finds  a 
sufficient  circle  afVer  his  own  taste; 
tliere  the  petty  influences  of  locality  are 
broken  up  by  the  multitude  of  objects 
and  the  ample  choice  in  association. 
But  in  small  towns,  and  in  country 
neighbourhoods,  where  wealthy  or  edu- 
cated families  are  thinly  scattered,  no- 
thing can  be  more  lamentable;  and, 
were  it  not  lamentable,  nothing  can  be 
more  ludicrous,  than  the  state  of  rivalry, 
beart-burniog  jealousy,  personal  mor-. 
iification  or  personal  pride,  from  mere 
accidents  of  condition  or  favour.  The 
titled  have  a  fixed  rank,  and  are  com- 
jiaratively  at  their  ease;  but  in  the 
great  mass  of  those  who  have  wealth. 


more  or  less,  without  title,  what  mighty 
and  eating  sore  is  the  struggle  for  dis- 
tinction;! In  the  little  town,  or  thinly 
scattered  neighbourhood,  every  one  is 
measuring  out  his  imaginary  dignity, 
to  see  if  it  does  not  exc^,  at  least  by 
some  inches,  that  of  one  or  other  of  his 
neishbours.  The  lower  you  descend 
in  the  scale,  the  more  exacting  becomes 
the  spirit  of  exdusiveness.  The  pro- 
fessions look  down  upon  the  trades ; 
the  trades  upon  one  another.  Every 
where  the  same  uneasy  spirit  shows 
itself.  Nothing  can  be  more  ludicrous 
or^musing  to  the  philosophic  specta. 
tor,  than  to  observe  how  leadership  is 
assumed  in  every  country  neighbour, 
hood  by  certain  wealthy  families ;  how 
carefully  that  leadership  is  avoided  and 
opposed  by  other  families.  How  the 
majority  of  families  aspire  to  move  in 
one  or  the  other  circle ;  what  wretched 
and  anomalous  animals  those  feel  them- 
selves that  are  not  recc^ized  by  either. 
How  the  man  who  drives  his  dose 
carriage  looks  down  upon  him  who 
only  drives  his  barouche  or  phaeton  ; 
how  both  contemn  the  poor  occupier 
of  a  gig.  I  have  heard  of  a  gentleman 
of  large  fortune  who,  for  some  years 
after  his  residence  in  a  particular  neigh- 
bourhood, did  not  set  up  his  Close  car- 
riage ;  but  afterwards,  feeling  it  more 
agreeable  to  do  so,  was  astonished  to 
find  himself  called  upon  by  a  host  of 
carriage-keeping  people,  who  did  not 
seem  previously  aware  of  his  existence; 
and  rightly  deeming  the  calls  to  be 
made  upon  his  carriage,  rather  than 
himself,  sent  round  his  empty  carriage 
to  deliver  cards  in  return.  It  was  a 
biting  satire  on  a  melancholy  condition 
of  society,  the  full  force  of  which  can 
only  be  perceived  by  such  as  have 
heard  the  continual  exultation  of  those 
who  have  dined  with  such  a  great  per« 
son  on  such  a  day,  and  the  equally  eager 
complaints  of  others  of  thepride  and  ex- 
dusiveness they  meet  with;  who  have 
listened  to  the  long  catalogue  of  slights, 
dead  cuts,  and  offences,  and  witnessed 
the  perpetual  heart-burnings  incident 
to  such  a  state  of  things.  These  are 
the  follies  that  press  the  charm  of  ex- 
istence out  of  the  hearts  of  thousands, 
and  make  the  country  often  a  purga* 
tory  where  it  might  be  a  paradise.*' 

If  this  be  a  picture  of  the  rural  life 
of  England — 

'*  Oh !  give  iu  the  sweet  shady  side  of 
PaU-Mall." 
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But  other  topiof  of  a  deeper  luitiiffe 
soon  engroMed  the  whole  attention  of 
the  ^venior- General.  We  adrert 
vith  pate  to  the  RohiUa  war»  in  after 
timea  a  formidable  head  in  hie  im« 
peaehnent.  Abonft  half  a  eentnrj 
before*  the  Rohillae»  an  Affghan  tribe» 
had  made  an  inenrHon,  in  their  osoal 
predatorjr  8tjle»  into  ilM  eonntrj  bor- 
dering on  the  Uttgdem  of  Oude ;  and 
finally  eonqoering  the  proTino^  iet« 
tied  in  ity  and  gave itthetrname.  The 
Indian  territory  haa  been  always  a  field 
of  battle;  and  the  Rohillas  had  no 
other  ocenpation  than  war.  They 
fought  the  MogoU  and  they  fongfat  faia 
nabobs;  and  generally  gained  terri* 
tory^and  always  gained  plunder.  But 
at  length,  whether  tiirongh  fear  of  the 
host  of  enemiea  wfaieh  they  had  pfo» 
Toked^  or  from  the  desire  of  preitittg' 
by  their  connexion  with  Oude,  they 
proposed  an  alUanee  with  its  ?ixier. 

Their  proposal  was  for  an  oflSBOsive 
alliance.  The  vizier  hesitated.  But 
when  ^e  Mahrattas  began  to  move 
towards  him>  his  relnetanoe  gave  way. 
Thetreaty  waseonclnded^onthetermsy 
tibat  the  visier  should  assist  them  in 
case  of  a  Mahratta  invasion;  while 
they  stipulated  to  assist  him  in  rescu- 
ing the  Dooab  Arom  the  invaders*  and 
to  pay  forty  lacs  of  rupees  towards  the 
expenses  of  the  war.  Indian  treaties 
in  those  days  were  generally  little 
more  than  the  formalities  of  knavery 
on  both  sides--4greementB  to  cheat 
each  other  wherever  it  eould  be  done. 
The  Rohtilas  soon  complained  that  the 
vizier  had  not  ftdfllled  a  single  article 
of  the  treaty.  On  the  other  band*  they 
refused  to  pay  a  rupee  of  the  forty 
lacs ;  and  prepared  to  seize  the  Dooab 
en  their  own  acoonnt.  The  lizier 
now  looked  to  a  bolder  plan  of  opera* 
tions*  and  formed  the  design  of  fsdlinf 
on  the  Rehilks  themselves,  and  driv* 
ing  them  out  of  their  territory;  an 
elfect  which  must  have  been  the  work 
of  a  bloody  war,  if  they  were  not 
wholly  exterminated  before  he  couM 
call  Rohileimd  his  own ;  and  for 
aid  in  this  treacherous  and  atrociotls 
prc(ieet  he  applied  to  Hastings. 

Mr  Gleig  does  not  wholly  defend 
this  proceeding.     But  we  regret  to 


find*  that  **  he  canaoi  diaeover  upon 
what  gromids  of  either  moral  or  pdi. 
deal  justice  the  proporitkm  doaeim 
to  be  sligmatiaed  aa  n^baKma."  We 
shall  tpU  him  ..dl  eondnet  iainfinnoM 
whieh  irapHes  a  breach  of  &tth»  aai 
espedally  infiunona  hs  mstten  when 
that  faith  is  pledged  with  the  aolsm- 
ratsf  of  treatiea  i  where  the  inCerato 
of  nations  are  defimded*  and  iriiers 
•  the  breach  of  lai^  neeeasarily  involfes 
a  vast  expenditure  of  hamiaB  bked.. 
Condnet  ia  infamous  in  whidi  the  folly 
or  even  the  crime  of  one  party  is 
made  the  pretext  for  the  erinse  of 
another.  Conduct  is  alwayainflmon 
which  requires  tnMchery  for  ka  eon* 
coctien»  and  videnoe  for  its  aoeews. 
The  visier  waa  the  ewem  tXkf  of  the 
Rohillas ;  and  nothing  but  thttr  turn* 
ia^  thdr  anns  on  Uhn  could  luiv«  jos- 
tUM  his  attacking*  them.  The  case, 
heweven  is  thus  pot  by  Mr  6^r. 
•*  The  Rohillas  had  exUblted  the  i«. 
verse  of  good  faith  towarda  the  vizier. 
Tliey  were  a  constant  thorn  in  Us 
side,  and  toUermg  to  their  fiM;  the 
qnestion  for  him  to  decide  was,  whe< 
tber  he  would  submit  to  the  ooenpa- 
tion  of  their  comtry  by  the  Bihdirattasy 
er  khmidftahe  poss0$9ioHt  aad  eon* 
vert  what  had  bitfaerto  been  a  aonroe 
of  weakness  into  a  sonree  of  atreagth 
to  himself  and  the  EngUsh.** 

Nortiing  is  easier  than  to  reason  in 
this  manner,  yet  nothing  more  has* 
ardous.  It  Ukes  for  granted  all  pc». 
sible  contingencies,  siAstitutes  its  own 
wishes  for  neeessitiesi  and  proceeds 
to  the  indulgence  of  its  own  avarice 
er  ambition,  aa  an  agent  of  die  gene<* 
ral  good  of  nations.  The  question  is 
still  to  be  asked,  whether  the  Rohillas 
had  broken  their  alliance;  whether 
they  had  tamed  their  arms  against 
the  vizier^s  territory :  or  whether  they 
had  any  actual  crimindity  in  hfe  eye% 
beyond  their  beings  hi  possesion  of  a 
territory  which  be  tfaonght  tfmt  he 
might  torn  to  the  advantage  of  Ids 
own. 

But  we  are  not  concerned  is  either 
the  honesty  or  the  vlllany  of  In^ans; 
the  share  of  the  Governor-  General  in 
this  transaction  is  more  fanportant  to 
Englishmen.    The  vizier  applied  to 
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Hastiop  lor  theaaitUmoB  of  Britidi 
troops  u  thn  iniqnkani  war.  On  tiiii 
subjeet  wo  regret  to  ftid  tooh  Miiti* 
xnents  as  the  foUowingr  ddWered  as 
prefatory ;  tkougfa  we  admit  that  they 
are  peneedy  suited  to  the  canse 
i^ch  they  porpori  to  defend.  Thna 
speaks  the  biographer  :«*— 

.^  The  game  of  pottties  betwesn 
nation  and  nation  is»  I  am  afraid*  Aitf . 
a  gaMmg  trmmaetUm  tU  the  jbest 
Diplomatists  may  Mde  die  real  nature 
of  tiieir  designs  under  whaterer  ivtm 
of  words  tluy  may  dioose  to  select ; 
but  they  are  poor  masters  of  their 
craft  if  they  ftal  to  keep  the  obiioas 
troth  in  view>  that  their  >&^  db^  in 
all  transsetions  with  foreign  states  is— 
to  seenre  some  solid  adTantagea  to 
tlieir  own**' 

This  maxim  we  altogether  deny. 
The  first  dnty  of  the  diplomatist  is  to 
be  honestj  to  do  jnstice  to  others*  and 
to  be  ftilly  aware  that  no  diriionest 
advantage  ean  oTer  be  ultimately  be- 
neftcial  to  himself  or  his  country.  We 
adnrit  that  talents*  skill*  and  know- 
ledge should  find  tiHirfiill  scope;  but 
the  homely  prorerbi  that  *'  hoaesty  is 
the  best  policy*"  js  nowhere  more 
true  than  in  diplomacy. 

Hastings*  after  some  consultation 
with  his  own  conscience— a  consults* 
tlon  which  ought  to  have  taught  him 
better  tbings*^uuhappily  joined  the 
Tixier)  but  not  for  the  *' pariiiiom'' 
of  the  territory  of  tbe  unlucky  RohiU 
las.  No :  thai  would  have  been  in* 
admissive ;  but  for  a  sum  of  numof 
to  be  pud  **  ibr  the  assistance.*'  Thus 
Ae  uker  was  skinned  orer.  It  is  true 
that  no  part  of  tins  money  was  for 
himself*  and  that  the  emoluments  of 
tiie  Company  were  his  sole  object ; 
but  it  is  equally  true  that  the  whole 
transaetion  was  corrupt  and  criminal 
lo  principle— «  mdancboly  proof  of 
the  cbiuger  of  mistaking  dexterity  for 
fair  dealing ;  and  «  direct  inrolyemettt 
of  the  Company  in  ike  tn/Smiy  of  their 
most  infamem  ally. 

As  this  transaction  required  what 
Is  called  peculiar  deHcacy^  Hasthigs 
went  to  Benares.  Nothing  can  be 
more  evident  than  that  the  whole  in* 
trigne  sat  uneasily  on  him ;  that  his 
eagerness  to  attnsct  the  applause  of 
tibe  Company  could  not  altogeUwr 
blind  him  to  the  opinion  which  must 
be  formed  by  the  world  in  general ; 
and  that*  if  he  could  have  aooomidished 
the  same  end  (the  addition  to  the  local 
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any  other  meima,  it 
would  liaye'takflB  &  weight  off  hn 
mind.  He  thus  tells  his  own  story  at 
a  letter  lo  SU*  Geoi^  Coiebrooke,  who> 
though  not  at  that  moment  one  of  tbe 
dtreetors*  was  erideatly  regsrded  by 
falm  as  of  great  iniuence.  in  Indian 
affiurs. 

<*  I  have  already  advised  you*  in. 
my  letter  of  the  ad  of  April,  of  the 
state  of  our  afiain  at  that  period.  I 
shall  now  eoaine  myself  to  arai^ 
o^ecf. 

**  The  loose  manner  in  which  our 
ceneems  with  the  vizier  were  oon> 
dncted*  and  the  great  expense  which 
attended  every  movement  of  our  army, 
for  his  service*  first  suggested  tlie 
CKpediency  of  an  interview  for  the 
porpoeeiM  adjusting  those  and  other 
pointi.  A  new  subject  presented  it« 
self.  The  RohUla  chiefs*  when  at* 
tacked  by  the  Mahrattas*  made  an 
offer  of  loit^  lacs  of  nqiees  to  the 
viziOT  (of  which  he  promised  to  give 
half  to  the  Compaav)  for  his  assis- 
tance* and  engaged  themselves  to  pay 
it  by  a  solemn  treatv.  We  have  de- 
livered them  Iron  the  Mahrattas*  and 
the  Rohillaa  have  paid  nothing.  The 
vizier*  judging  ihu  a  fair  oceasiai^  to 
go  towcarwiththgm  (/)  applied  to  us  for 
oar  assistance*  engaging  to  pay  fifty 
lacs  of  rupees*  besides  the  extra 
ciiarges  of  the  army*  whenever  their 
counirg  should  be  reebtcetL  The  cor« 
respondence  upon  this  subject  Intro* 
duced  the  proposal  of  a  meeting  be> 
tween  us.  The  Board  approved  of  it. 
and  Benares  was  the  place  appointed.** 
We  have  here  the  imanswerable 
proof  that  the  vizier  converted  the 
deUiy  of  the  rupees  into  a  pretext,  not 
for  enforcing  his  right  to  their  pay- 
ment, but  for  their  utter  nmi.  It  Is* 
we  believe*  the  first  time  that  the  de* 
hj,  or  even  the  refusal*  of  a  paltry 
sum  of  this  order*  or  of  any  mere  sum 
ef  money,  has  been  held  to  give  a 
right  beyond  the  mere  recovery  of  the 
debt*  and  perhaps  the  expenses  incur- 
red in  that  recovery.  It  is  painful  to 
observe  the  chsracter  of  an  English 
establishment  involved  In  such  dupli* 
elty ;  and  it  is  furttier  to  be  remarked 
that  the  Rohillas*  without  denviog  the 
trea^*  denied'  that  tbe  vizier  had 
earned  the  lacs*  alle^fing  that  he  had 
'  not  been  of  any  semee  to  them  in  the 
war.  Then  we  have^  in  few  but  ex- 
pressive words*  Uie  true  motives  of 
both  the  visier  and  his  assoeiate. 
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**  Before  I  proceed.  I  miut  describe 
the  situation  of  the  Rohilla  coantry, 
which  the  Tizier  proposed  to  reduce* 
It  lies  open  on  the  south.  It  is  bonnded 
OB  the  west  by  the  Ganges ;  and  on 
the  north  and  east  by  the  mountains 
of  Tartary.  It  is  to  the  province  of 
Oude>  in  respect  to  both  its  political 
vkd  geographical  relation^  exactly 
what  Scotland  was  to  Engluid  in  tlie 
reign  of  Queen  Eliaabetb.  Tbe  re- 
duction of  this  territory  would  have 
completed  the  defensive  line  of  the 
vizier's  dominions,  and  of  course  left 
us  less  to  defend,  as  he  subsists  on  our 
strength  entirely.  It  would  have 
added  much  to  his  income,  in  which 
we  should  have  had  our  share*  I 
agreed  to  assist  him  in  this  project,  on 
condition  of  his  paying  the  Company 
an  acknowledgment  of  forty  lacs  of 
rupees,  and  the  whole  expense  of  our 
troops  employed  by  mm,  computed  al 
210,000  rupees  for  a  brigade." 

Thus  tlie  vizier  would  not  be  a 
rupee  the  richer,  for  he  was  to  pay 
over  the  Rohilladebtto  the  Company. 
His  real  obiect  was  the  territory. 

The  fatal  agreement  was  now  made 
of  which  Hastings  had  such  bitter 
reason  to  repent  in  after  days ;  and  of 
whose  prudence,  or  probity,  he  palpa- 
bly so  much  doubted  at  the  time,  that 
he  was  rejoiced  to  find  the  expedition 
put  off,  and  was  even  short-dghted 
enough  to  hope  that  the  vizier,  having 
the  English  once  In  his  grasp,  would 
Buffer  them  to  escape  altogether. 

"  I  was  glad,"  says  HasUngs,in  this 
letter,  '<  to  be  freed  from  the  British 
expedition,  because  I  was  doub^  of 
the  judgmmU  which  would  have  been 
passed  on  it  at  home,  when  I  see  how 
much  stress  is  laid  on  general  maxims^ 
and  too  little  attention  given  to  the 
circumstances  which  require  an  ex- 
ception to  be  made  from  tnem.*'  What 
is  this  language  but  an  indirect 
justification  of  every  outrage  on 
the  weak,  which  may  be  profita- 
ble to  the  strong?  General  maxims 
of  justice  are  the  only  protection  of 
the  feeble ;  and  when  those  are  once 
violated,  there  is  no  agent  between 
man  and  man  but  the  sword.  What- 
•ever  may  be  the  plausibility  of  circum- 
stances, nothing  can  eyer  justify  an 
offence  to  human  right.  A  desperate 
necessity  may  compel  its  infraction ; 
but  in  those  cases  society  is  virtually 
broken  up — bright  exists  no  longer;  we 
are,  for  the  time,  in  the  savage  state 
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agun.  But  this  can  afford  no  prece- 
dent for  the  ex^visa  of  savage  eraft, 
or  hmte  violence,  in  oiviliaed  atates. 
And  where  are  we  to  look  for  this 
desperate  and  ultimate  necessity — this 
terrible  tyranny  of  self-preservation, 
in  the  cool  and  dexterous  delibentioni 
of  two  functionaries  calmly  qiecolat- 
ing,  the  one  on  the  ruin  of  hb  ally, 
and  the  other  on  squeezing  a  portion 
of  the  plunder  from  a  confoderste  ? 
Hastings  eontinues,  with  still  moce 
open  avowal: — **  On  the  other  band, 
the  absence  of  the  Mahrattas,  and  the 
weak  state  qf  the  Mohillas,  promised 
an  easy  conquest  of  them.  And  I 
own,  that  such  was  my  idea  of  the 
Company's  distress  at  home,  added 
to  mv  knowledge  of  their  wants 
abroad,  that  I  should  have  been  glad 
of  oii^  occasion  to  employ  their  forces, 
which  saves  so  much  of  their  pay  and 
expenses.** 

So,  to  save  the  Company  the  pay 
of  their  troops,  the  Governor- General 
would  have  been  glad  of  a  war,  snd 
that  war,  too,  with  a  neighbouring 
country,  still  at  peace,  medUating  no 
war,  baring  no  subject  of  quurel 
existing  with  the  Engliah,  and  merdy 
engaged  in  a  financial  dispute  with 
their  ally.  For  conduct  of  thia  order 
we  can  oonceive  no  defence  whatever, 
and  yet  we  find  thia  kbd  of  defence 
offered.  "  Such,**  aays  the  biographer, 
"  were  the  results  of  Mr  Hastings's 
journey  to  Benares,  and  of  the  personal 
intercourse  which  he  held  there  during 
the  space  of  three  months  with  the 
vizier.  That  they  were  in  the  highest 
degree  beneficial  to  the  Company's 
interests,  has  never,  as  for  as  I  know, 
been  disputed.  Theie  might  have 
been,  fifty  years  ago— there  may  stiQ 
he  SJferences  of  opinion^  touching  tike 
moral  fitness  of  eeveral  of  the  arrangO' 
menis  into  which  the  contracting  par- 
ties entered.  But,  as  for  as  Mr  Hast- 
ings is  concerned,  one  motive  of  action, 
and  one  only,  is  perceptible,  namely, 
an  ardent  desire  to  execute  the  trost 
which  the  East  India  Company  had 
reposed  in  him,  by  reducing  their 
affairs  from  the  state  of  abaolnte  dila* 
nidation  into  which  they  had  fallen.** 
But  we  are  wearv  of  all  thia  attempt 
to  colour  the  work  of  faithlessness  and 
cupidity  into  public  rirtue.  *  We  mav 
exonerate  Hastings  of  all  desire  to  fiu 
his  own  purse  by  those  negotiations ; 
he  may  have  wrought  exdnsivriy  for 
his  employers;  but  nothing  can  be 
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plainer  than  that  he  hinuelf  felt  the 
hoUowDess  of  his  foundation^  that  he 
iras  fully  aware  of  the  sophiftrr  of  his 
reasonlngSf  and  that  he  looked  to 
nothing  but  the  sudden  success  of  his 
operations  to  blind  the  common  sense 
of  Uie  honest  portion  of  his  country- 
meiK 

But  what  was  the  result?  The 
letter  which  we  have  quoted  was  writ- 
ten in  October  177S,  and  written  un- 
der the  ''glad'*  impression  that  the 
RohiUa  expedition  was  put  off  for  a 
IpDg  period,  if  not  for  ever.  But  so 
early  as  the  spring  of  the  next  year, 
the  Tizier  ffave  him  a  formal  notifica- 
rion  that  his  troops  were  about  to  take 
the  £eld«  accompanied  with  a  demand 
for  the  promised  British  brigade  to 
join  them  in  the  invasion  of  the  RohiUa 
country.  We  are  then  told,  "  That 
here  was  no  shrinking  from  this  de- 
cision, because  the^tM  of  the  GoTem- 
ment  stood  pledged  to  it.  Mr  Hast- 
ings, therefore,  brought  the  question 
2»efore  the  Council,  and  after  a  lonpp 
discussion,  it  was  agreed  that  the  bri- 
gade should  co-operate  with  the  na« 
bob's  forces;  the  nabob  becoming 
bound  for  their  pay  and  subsistence 
during  the  war,  as  well  as  for  a  gra- 
tuity to  the  Company  of  forty  lacs.** 

The  combined  forces  now  entered 
the  Rohilla  territory.  The  Hohillas 
were  proTerbially  braTe^  but  the  Bri- 
tish bayonet  prevailedf  as  usual,  and 
the  country  was  conquered  in  a  cam- 
paign. The  Tizier^s  troops,  then, 
with  the  known  barbarism  of  Eastern 
conquest,  spread  themselves  over  the 
land,  exercising  cruelties  which  pro- 
duced the  strongest  remonstrances  of 
Colonid  Champion,  the  officer  in  com* 
mand  of  the  brigade.  To  these  atro- 
cities we  have  but  passing  allusions  in 
the  correspondence  of  Hastings*  and 
we  shall  give  but  one  paragraph,  eyi- 
dently  in  reply  to  some  appeal  of  the 
Colonel  for  power  to  stop  the  cruelties 
of  ihe  rizier* 

^  Fort-WiUiMn,  May  27,  1774. 
•  "  Deab  SiEj — I  am  extremely  sorry 
that  the  Ime  which  was  drawn  to 
separate  your  authority  from  the 
Vizier's*  has  been  productiTo  of  such 
grievous  consequences  as  you  mention. 
it  neyer  could  have  been  suspected 
by  the  Board  that  thdr  orders  to  you 
would  hate  tied  up  your  hands  from 
protecting  the  miserable*  stopped  your 
ears  to  the  cries  of  the  uridow  and  the 
iittherless,  or  shut  your  eyes  against  a 
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wanton    display   of  oppression   and 
cruelty." 

All  this  admits  the  barbarities.  But 
what  is  the  continuation  ?  The  officer 
had  complained  of  bring  so  restricted 
as  to  be  unable  to  put  a  stop  to  those 
horrors.  Hastings  coolly  tells  him, 
"  I  am  totally  at  a  loss  wherein  those 
orders  have  laid  you  under  greater 
restndnt  than  vour  predecessors.  No 
authority  which  the  Board  could  have 
given  could  be  capable  of  preventing 
Uie  effects  you  mention ;  since  tibey 
could  give  you  no  control  over  the 
actions  of  the  Vizier*  further  than  the 
weight  and  influence  of  your  counsel 
and  advice."  What  is  this  but  to  say, 
jTou  have  been  employed  on  a  service 
m  which,  bv  your  help*  a  tyrant  and 
an  usurper  has  been  enabled  to  exer- 
cise his  vengeance  on  a  conquered 
people  ?  You  complain  of  being  com- 
pelled to  witness  those  abominations 
without  the  power  to  interfere.  What 
right  have  you  to  complain?  You 
are  not  more  restricted  than  your  pre- 
decessors. You  can  do  nothing*  and 
they  could  do  nothing.  What  can  be 
more  equal  ? 

Such  is  the  consolation  given  to  a 
brave  officer*  who  sees  the  fruits  of 
his  victory  only  in  letting  loose  the 
passions  of  an  exterminating  savage* 
while  he  is  forced  to  look  on  with  his 
bands  tied.  Hb  predecessors'  hands 
were  tied  too*  and  therefore  he  must 
not  object  to  the  tightness  of  the  lig- 
ature. Such  defences  brought  Hast- 
ings within  sight  of  the  scaffold. 
.  Yet  a  forlorn  attempt  Is  made  to 
fight  out  this  question.  The  bio- 
grapher actually  ventures  to  say^ 
that  "  for  the  details  of  the  military 
operations**'  (meaning*  of  course,  the 
whole  effect*  public  and  private*  of 
the  invasion,)  '^  Colonel  Champion 
and  the  nabob  are  done  responsible; 
that  the  absurdity  of  endeavouring  to 
couple  them*  either  for  good  or.  evil, 
with  the  name  of  the  Governor  of 
Bengal  is  so  palpable*  that  it  seems 
difficult  to  conceive  how  the  spirit  of 
party  itself  could  have  led  men*  by 
any  reasoning,  to  be  guilty  of  it.  At 
the  same  time  I  must*  as  Mr  Has- 
tings's biographer*  protest  against  the 
notion*  &c.,  that  he  gave  the  smallest 
countenance  to  proceedings  that  sa» 
youred  of  cruelty," 

We  perfectly  admit,  that  neither 
Hastings,  nor  any  other  Englishman^ 
coT^d  be  supposed  to  sanction  the  hor* 
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ron  perpetrated  on  tbe  unhappy  pet- 
santry  of  RoUlcund ;  that  thetortaie 
for  the  Ascovery  of  buried  treasure, 
theentting  off  of  noeeiy  eara,  and  limbe, 
to  obtain  thdr  gold  and  silver  orna- 
ments; that  all  the  indesoribaUe  ra- 
pine, lieentionaneesy  eztortioBy  and 
misery  ihmiliar  to  Eastern  warfare, 
most  have  been  matters  of  diBgostand 
regret  to  Hastings.  But  the '  tme 
question  is,  who  brought  the  conquer- 
ors there?  Who  sent  the  BritiA 
troops  Co  fight  the  battle  whieh  gave 
-this  atrocious  prirllege  of  tyranny  to 
the  nabob  ?  whose  was  the  liand  that 
in  fact  drew  the  nabob's  scymitar  from 
•ito  sheath  and  wielded  it  for  him?  We 
haye  a  letter  firom  Hastings,  eagerly 
eongratuiathig  the  British  officer  upon 
his  first  successes. 

« 16th  May  1774. 

''  DEAa  Sir— I  received  a  letter  this 
moming  from  the  vizfer,  ia  forming 
me  of  a  complete  victory  gained  by 
the  troops  under  your  command  over 
Hafiz  Ramit.  I  cannot  wait  for  your 
eonflrmation  of  the  news  to  express  to 
you  my  satbfaction  with  so  fortunate 
a  beginning,  which  I  hope  will  decide 
the  issue  of  the  campaign." 

The  letter  closes  with  an  allusion 
to  *'  the  sensible  and  humane  counsel" 
given  by  the  Colonel  to  the  vizier, 
**  on  the  orders  issued  by  him  for  iSoy- 
ing  waste  the  Rohilla  country,  a  mea- 
nure  which  would  have  reflected  equal 
dishonour  on  our  arms  and  reproach 
on  our  authority  had  it  been  continued. 
You  wisely  judged  that,  to  effect  the 
eonque^  of  the  country,  it  was  almost 
38  necessary  to  conciliate  the  minds  of 
the  people  as  to  defeat  the  actual 
rulers." 

All  this  is  well  said,  and  doubtless, 
If  it  depended  on  the  wish  of  the  Go- 
vernor-General, in  this  stage  of  the 
f>u8iness,  the  private  atrocities  would 
not  have  been  committed.  But  wbat 
is  this  more  than  saying  that  he  was 
not  an  oriental  savage,  but  an  Euro- 
pean subject ;  not  a  royal  wild  beast, 
but  a  man.  Is  it  to  be  forgotten  that 
he  formed  the  alliance  which  covered 
this  unhappy  country  with  ruin  ;  that 
he  privately  negotiated  the  compact 
by  which  the  power  of  the  British  was 
leagued  in  conspiracy  against  a  peo- 
ple evidently  unsuspicious  of  the  plan 
for  their  extirpation :  and  that  every 
act  of  the  sanguinary  vizier  had  found 
its  origin,  because  it  had  found  its 


power,  Uk  the  aet  of  the  govemBent  ? 
If  there  1>e  any  fore*  is  tbe  mazigi, 
^  qui.  tbeit  per  aliiino,**  tiie  havoe  of 
the  RohAla  eountry  was  the  work  of 
the  treaty  ai  Benares ;  for  every  nua 
aequdnted  with  the  ferocious  halnb 
of  orieotd  eonqaeat,  must  have  kaowa 
its  course  from  the  moment  when  the 
first  shot  was  fired.  It  was  the  lettii^ 
out  of  a  torrent,  and  that  torrent  of 
gore.    The  gMsxg  a  command  to  ths 
sword  and  dagger  to  go  forth  aad  sUy ; 
the  summoning  of  fUriee  and  paasiom 
to   plunder  and    vengeance,   wlnc^ 
onoe  let  loose,  were  as  much  b<^ond 
restrdnt  as  the  whirlwind  asd  the 
fiame. 

We  can  have  no  wish  whatever  te 
efa^e  so  respectable  a  writer  as  Mi 
Oleig  with  any  desire  to  obaeore  ths 
common  principles  of  moraU.  Wt 
regard  him  simply  as  led  away  by  the 
supposed  duty  of  a  biographer ;  per- 
haps so  much  dazzled  by  the  eplendoor 
of  HastingsTs  talents  as  to  loee  the  ia- 
elination  to  look  calmly  into  his  con- 
duct. But  we  must  tiiink  diflerratiy. 
With  the  highest  adcnowledg^ments  <rf 
the  abilities  of  the  celebrated  Go- 
vernor-General;  with  the  fhDeat 
sense  of  his  superiority  to  all  the  more 
degrading  objects  of  power;  and  even 
with  the  readiest  admission  that,  if  he 
eould  have  been  just,  generous,  and 
patient,  without  forfeiting  die  fame  of 
bdng  the  great  sustalner  of  the  Com- 
pany*s  fortunes  and  the  oonsnmmate 
architect  of  their  Indian  empire;  he 
would  have  willingly  been  jnst,  gene^ 
reus,  and  patient.  Yet  our  asCoidsh- 
ment,  on  the  general  review  of  hb 
history,  is  not,  how  he  was  arraigned, 
but  how  his  arraignment  closed  in  ac^ 
quittal.  We  commenced  these  volumes 
with  a  prejudice  in  favour  of  their 
subject  We  had  been  taught  Co  le- 
gard  him  as  a  calumniated  servant  of 
the  Company,  sacrificed  by  an  in- 
trigue of  the  state :  a  man  of  honour 
and  virtue  placed  in  circumstances 
qualified  to  render  the  appearance  of 
tyranny  probable,  though  without  of- 
fending against  the  realitiea  of  justice. 
Yet  we  cannot  rise  from  the  peraaal 
of  hb  own  letten  withoot  a  painiul, 
though  a  perfect  oonviction,  that,  oo 
the  principles  whieh  he  adopted  for 
his  government,  every  tyraaily  might 
be  justified  ;  and  diat  he  had  aceus* 
tomed  himself  to  suffer  the  present  in« 
terest  to  predominate  over  the  fiitarci 
the  immediate  gain.or  power  iniifonnly 
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to  oatweigltoharacUr^  tnitfaf  and  eyen 
polioy>  if  that  policy  were  bat  distant. 
We  even  think  that  the  prosecution 
of  HattingSy  thoqgk  mingled  with 
party  Tiewi»  and  degraded  by  the  ad- 
miztnre  of  bnman  passions*  iras  essen- 
iaai  to  Englandi  as  a  disdaimer  of  the 
jBaxims  of  his  goTemment ;  vas  re- 
quired as  a  pHblic  separation  between 
ue  principles  of  the  country  and  the 
joffiences  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  that 
.conntry*s  servants ;  and  was  a  noble 
and  necessary  alqnration,  before  God 
and  man,  of  doctrines  which  most  else 
have  speedily  yitiated  her  Indian  eni» 
pire«  and  brought  down  heavy  judge- 
ments on  her  at  hprne. 

Hastings  was  now  Governor-general^ 
but  his  power  was  to  receive  a  sudden 
shock :  the  Company^s  empire  had  evi- 
dently grown  too  great  for  its  machin- 
ery* Nothing  ccnld  be  more  anoma* 
louSf  than  the  jmictiou  of  mercantile 
interesta  with  imperial  power ;  a  cor- 
poration of  dealers  in  muslins  and 
ahftwlsy  were  seen  making  treaties, 
commanding  armies,  and  exercising 
all  the  functions  of  govemment»  over 
territories  as  large  as  European  king^ 
doms.  One  of  the  consequences  must 
follow,  either  that  the  commerce  must 
be  merged  in  the  sovereignty,  or  that 
the  sovereignty  would  be  orerpowored 
by  the  natives ;  or  that,  after  conquer* 
ing  the  natives,  it  would  become  mde- 
pendent  of  the  mother  country.  To 
e8C^[>e  all  these  consequences  together, 
the  British  minister  brought  in  the 
act,  (13th  George  III.)  for  thegovera- 
mept  of  India,  ^led  the  *'  Regixlating 
Act."  By  this  act,  though  the  court  H 
proprietors  and  directors  were  con- 
tinued in  their  previous  power,  the 
qualification  to  vote  as  a  proprietor 
was  raised  from  ^£500  to  £  1000  stock, 
while  each  director,  instead  of  being 
ilaUe  to  a  yearly  election,  retained 
office  for  four  years,  and  was  capable 
of  being  re-elected,  after  an  interval  of 
oack  A  atiU  more  important  ordinance 
was,  that  the  directors  should  forward 
to  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State  alt 
despatehes  received  from  India,  with- 
in fourteen  days  of  their  arrival. 
Another  important  change  was  also 
determined  on  in  the  forms  of  the  In- 
dian government.  The  three  Presi- 
dencies had  been  hitherto  independent 
ef  each  other.  They  were  now  in 
acme  degree  combined  ^  the  aot  ap- 
pointinflf  the  Governor-general  of  Ben» 
gal  with  his  council  of  four,  to  have 
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the  sole  isomer  of  fonniBg  or  dissolv- 
ing alliances,  or  engaging  in  transac- 
tions of  peace  and  war  for  the  three 
Presidencies* 

The  ac^  so  far,  was  servieeable ;  but 
is  had  practical  imperfeotbus.  The 
Govwmor-General  appointed  by  it  was 
stripped  of  ^Bbctnal  power.  All  ques- 
tions were  to  be  decided  bva  plurality 
of  voices.  The  Msalt  of  this  arrange- 
ment  was,  to  reduce  the  Governor- 
General  to  a  cipher,  unless  he  could 
find  individuals  attached  to  himself  in 
his  council ;  but  it  so  happened,  that  in 
the  very  first  appointment,  three  of  the 
councillors.  Lieutenant  General  Cla- 
vering,  the  Hon.  Colonel  Monson,and 
Philip  Francis  were  dire^y  hostile  to 
Hastings,  and  that  Mr  Harwell  was 
.the  only  one  of  them  who  was  inclined 
to  adopt  hu  views.  The  appointments 
of  the  Governor  and  the  council  were 
understood  to  b6  valid  for  five  years ; 
those  appointments  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  directors :  suliject,  however,  to 
the  royal  approbation.  Another 
measure  of  importance  was  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  supreme  court  of  ju<ti- 
cature,  consisting  of  a  chief  justice, 
and  three  puisne  judges  In  Calcutta. 
Hastings,  though  chagrined  at  those 
ap{K>lntments,  yet  determined  to  treat 
their  possessors  with  courtesy,  and 
sent  congratulatory  letters  to  Madras, 
where  they  w<re  expected  to  touch. 
To  Impey,  the  new  chief-justice,  he 
sent  one  of  a  less  formal  nature,  for  he 
was  an  old  friend.  We  give  a  frag- 
ment of  it: — 

"Fort  WllMatn,  28th  Aug.  1774. 

"  My  Dear  Im pbt, — Adviees  from 
England  seldom  afford  either  pleasure 
or  pain  unmixed;  but  the  news  of  your 
late  appointment  to  preside  over  the 
High  Court  of  Justice,  constituted  by 
Parliament,  afibrds  me  every  cause  of 
satisfaction,  without  a  circumstance 
of  regret  to  alloy  it.  In  truth,  my 
friend,  nothing  else  could  have  recon- 
ciled me  to  that  part  of  the  act,  which, 
if  any  latitude  is  left  to  you  in  its  first 
establishment,  may,  and  I  am  sure 
will,  be  made  a  source  of  the  most 
valuable  benefits  to  this  country.  I 
need  not  say  how  much  I  rejoice  in 
the  prospect  of  seeing  so  old  a  friend, 
independently  of  the  public  advantages 
which  that  friendship,  cemented  (if  it 
required  it)  by  the  same  connexions, 
cannot  fail  to  produce  in  the  conduct 
of  such  afiairs  as  are  likely  to  fall  to 
our  respective  or  comnjon  lot.** 
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**  With  respect  to  mr  own  Bitiiation« 
I  shall  say  nothing  till  we  meet,  but 
that  I  shall  expect  from  your  friend- 
ship such  assifltanee  as  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  mv  new  office  and 
connexions  will  enable  jou  effectually 
to  afford  me*  for  the  prevention  and 
lemoTal  of  the  embarrassments  which 
I  fear  I  am  unaToidablj  to  meet  with.'* 
•  The  commencement  of  the  new  com- 
mission was  but  a  cloud/  promise  of 
tranquillity.  In  1 774«  the  members  of 
council  bring^g  with  them  the  judges 
of  the  supreme  courts  disembarked  in 
Calcutta.  Thev  were  receiyed  by 
Hastings  with  all  customary  honours ; 
but  they  came*  eWdently«  in  a  spirit  of 
suspicion;  andj  among  their  first  acts, 
was  to  transmit  a  despatch  full  of  com- 
plaints to  the  Court  of  Directors. 
Their  sensitiTcness  may  be  conceived^ 
from  the  fac^,  that  one  of  their  com- 
plaints was,  that  they  had  been  sainted 
only  with  seventeen  guns,  when  they 
expected  twenty. 

Hastings,  with  his  habitual  sagacity, 
soon  formed  his  opinion  of  them  all.  m 
a  letter  to  his  friend  Palk,  he  says:— 

<'  I  find  Sir  Elijah  (Imp^j)  ^^^ 
man  you  describe  him,  and  such  as  I 
have  always  known  him,  moderate, 
sensible,  and  to  myself  friendly. 
General  Clayering,is,  I  vbrily  believe, 
a  man  of  strict  honour ;  but  he  brought 
strong  prejudices  with  him,  and  he 
receives  all  his  intelligence  from  men 
whose  aim  or  interest  it  is  to  increase 
tho^o  prejudices ;  and  he  has  acted  a 
foolish  part,  for  which  I  could  punish 
him,  if  I  chose,  by  leaving  him  in  the 
chair,  which  he  has  taken  much  pains 
to  strip  of  all  its  consequence,  and  to 
which,  neither  his  abilities  nor  his  ex- 
perience, enable  him  to  give  a  conse- 
quence of  any  other  kind.  Colonel 
Monson  is  a  sensible  man,  but  re- 
ceived  his  first  impressions  from  Major 
Grant,  and  acts  in  all  things  from 
them.  As  to  Francis,  I  shall  say  no* 
thing  of  him,  I  shall  stav  out  the  issue 
of  the  troubles  which  their  ill-humour, 
or  whatever  secret  motive  they  may 
have,  has  introduced. 

**  I  had  formed  great  designs,  to  be 
executed  by  the  vast  powers  con- 
centred by  the  Act  of  Parliament  in 
the  new  council;  and  had  even  set  on 
foot  some  preparatory  measures  to  for- 
ward them :  but  I  find,  that  we  must 
hazard  the  fate  of  a  'res  consilii 
expers/  instead  of  aiming  at  flights  of 
ambition,  ** 
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It  is  so  difficult  ta  eonpreheDd  how 
men  of  the  rank  of  the  new  membeis 
of  Comicilf  naturaUj  leleeted  Ibr  tbdr 
conduct  and    capacity,   and  acting 
under  the  express  recommendation  <rf 
the  Dueetors  to  unanimity,  should  have 
begun  at  so  early  a  period  to  qnaml 
with  the  Governor- Ueoeralj  that  we 
are  oompelied  to  look  for  the  cause  in 
an  oiigmal  dislike  to  the  individoa], 
from  his  office,  or  from  his  oondiiet,  or 
probably  both.    It  is  to  be  remeai. 
oered,  that  they  were  appointed  by  Oe 
Government,  unquestioniably  in  agreat 
d^ree  as  a  check  on  the  Company ; 
and  probably,  with   the  miaistenal 
prospect  of  finally  superseding  the 
power  of  the  Directors,  as  has  been 
since    done.  .   In   the    next   plaee, 
they   were   individuals    of    a   rank 
in  life  not  much  dbposed  to  admit  the 
superiority  of  Hastings  or  his  masten: 
One  a  general  officer,  another  a  colo- 
nel, and  the  third  a  man  moving  in 
the  first  circles  of   London  life,  a 
scholar  and  a  gentleman,  and  one  who, 
though  eccentric  to  the  last,  and  not 
pecuUarly  fortunate,  so  far  as  official 
or  senatorial  success  implies  fortnne, 
was  always  destined,  and  felt  himself 
destined  to  figure  among  the  polities! 
leaders  of  his  time.    Sir  Philip  Frui« 
cu  was  certainly,  even  Uien,  a  more 
considerable  person  than  either  of  his 
assessors ;  and  we  may  easily  concdve^ 
that  to  any  one  of  the  three,  Hastings, 
who  a  few  years  before  had  been  bat 
a  clerk  superintending  muslin  wea- 
vers, and  taking  account  of  invoices, 
must  have  seemed  a  totally  unsnitablc 
associate ;  to  say  nothing  of  a  supe- 
rior.   We  doubt  whether  even  his  ob- 
vious ability  might  not  have  addel 
additional  keenness  to  the  predisposi- 
tion to  be  offended;   Three  men  of 
public  distinction,  and  holding  their 
office  from  the  king,  found  themselves 
obnoxiously  placed  in  immediafe  su- 
bordination to  a  clever  official  ap- 
pointed only  by  the  East  India  Direc- 
tors.    It  is  also  to  be  remembered, 
that  thoso  Directors,  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, by  no  means  held  the  personal 
rank  which  they  now  hold ;  and,  in- 
stead of  frequently   having    among 
them,  as  at  present,  some  of  the  ablest 
of  the  Indian  functionaries  returned 
to  Europe,  were  chiefiy  chosen  ont  of 
the  merchants  and  stockholders  of  the 
Company,    whose    experience    was 
wholly  limited  to  home  and  trade. 
But,  to  supply  fuel  to  this  flame,  the 
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conduct  of  Hastings  in  the  Benares 
treaty  and  the  Rohilia  irar,  unfortu- 
nately lay  before  them.  To  the  Coun- 
cil they  furnished  immediate  and  am* 
pie  criminality.  One  of  the  early 
Minutes  of  Council  attacked  Hastings 
on  those  transactions. 

**  We  cannot  but  lament/'  iras  its 
language,  **  the  difficult  and  distressing 
situation  to  which  the  measures  of  the 
late  administration  have  reduced  the 
present  government,  by  placing  us 
oetween  the  strict  prohibition  of  the 
law  and  the  earnest  desires  of  the 
army,  (with  respect  to  a  donation 
from  the  Tizier  of  Oude.)  The  un- 
happy consequences  of  an  offensive 
war^  undertaken  on  such  principles  as 
that  against  the  Rohillasi  must  operate 
in  every  direction.  An  innocent  na- 
tion,  without  offence,  are  stripped  of 
their  property ;  one  part  of  the  con- 
quering army  engrosses  the  whole 
plunder,  the  other  is  disgusted  ;  lan« 
gnor  and  despondency  succeed ;  and 
when  at  last  our  troops  return  home« 
the  difficulty  of  deciding  between  their 
claims  and  the  prohibition  of  the  law, 
is  thrown  upon  the  civil  govem- 
ment.** 

The  biographer  thinks  that  this 
charge  was  an  unrighteous  one,  and 
that  the  commissioners  knew  that  the 
Rohillas  were  not  "an  innocent  nation, 
but  tAorpers  and  plunderers.**  Cer- 
tainly the  Rohillas  had  been  both>  in 
their  first  settlement ;  but  they  were 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  in  the 
war  by  which  they  were  ruined.  They 
seem  to  have  been  altogether  on  the 
defensive.  He  further  regards  their 
frequent  denunciations  of  the  cruelties 
exercbed  by  the  sovereign  of  Oude  in 
their  territory,  as  unjustly  fastened  in 
any  degree  on  Hastings.  But,  if  they 
would  never  have  been  attacked,  had 
Hastings  refused  to  join  the  Nabob,  and 
if  they  never  would  have  been  conquer- 
ed withoutthe  presence  of  British  troops 
in  the  field,  nothing  can  be  fairer  than 
to  charge  the  aider  and  abettor  with 
the  crimes  which  he  ought  to  have 
foreseen,  and  thus  have  prevented. 
But  we  must  go  further.  It  is  im- 
possible to  doubt  that  a  senotif  remon- 
strance from  the  government,  which 
had  virtually  given  the  Rohillas  into 
the  hand  of  the  Vizier,  would  have 
stopped  his  cruelties';  for  it  is  a  fact, 
that  the  British  officer  commanding 
complained  bitterly  of  being  compelled 
to  witness  those  abominations,  without 
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permission  from  Calcutta  to  interpose, 
and  that  he  was  always  answered  by 
some  diplomatic  and  affected  phrase- 
ology on  the  «'  delicacy"  of  interfer- 
ing with  independent  sovereigns— a 
delicacy  which  did  not  prevent  the 
Governor- General  from  sending  the 
sword  into  the  territorv  of  those  un- 
fortunate people,  from  breaking  down 
their  strength  in  the  field,  and,  after 
long  scenes  of  misery  and  torture,  of 
robbery  and  murder,  calmly  looking 
on,  while  the  remnant  of  this  wild  but 
brave  race,  amounting  to  25,000,  were 
ultimately  expelled  from  a  soil  which 
they  had  held  for  fifty  years. 

But  a  new,  and  even  more  extra- 
ordinary tumult  of  accusation,  was 
now  to  swell  against  Hastings.  The 
name  of  Nnncomar,  fifty  years  ago, 
was  familiar  to  the  public  of  England, 
as  fijsuring  in  the  speeches  of  the  Im- 
peachment Committee.  A  fbw  years 
before  its  English  celebrity,  it  was  in 
every  mouth  of  the  East  It  would 
be  idle  now  to  dive  into  those  mysteri- 
ous transactions ;  but  the  result  of  a 
long  series  of  the  most  complicated 
intrigues  on  all  sides  was,  that  Hast- 
ings was  charged  before  the  Council 
with  corruption  on  the  most  colossal 
scale.  Villany  seems  to  have  been 
second  nature  in  the  mind  of  every  , 
native  agent,  high  or  low,  and  Nun- 
comar  was  like  the  rest.  But  villain 
as  he  was,  he  certainly  had  a  long, 
though  perhaps  not  a  very  confiden- 
tial, intercourse  with  Hastings.  Sud- 
denly, this  Nuncomar,  who  was  a  man 
of  rank  and  high  family  at  the  court 
of  the  Nabob  of  Bengal,  brought  a 
direct  charge  against  the  Governor- 
General,  of  having  taken  a  bribe  of 
ten  lacs  of  rupees  (L.  100,000)  to 
screen  the  escape  of  a  great  culprit, 
Mohammed  Beza  Cawn,  a  minister 
at  the  court  of  the  Nabob's  widow. 
Hastings  was  indignant,  as  might  be 
conceived,  at  fiading  such  a  charge 
entertained  by  the  council.  But  Nun- 
comar  persevered  more  boldly  still,  and 
even  demanded  to  be  heard  in  person. 
Hastings  was  now  doubly  inaignant, 
and  went  the  length  of  dissolving  the 
court,  and  retiring,  followed  by  his 
friend  Barwell.  But  the  majoritjr  re- 
nudned,  voted  General  Clavering  into 
the  chair,  and  heard  the  accuser.  He, 
after  declaring  that  he  had  no  other 
object  than  a  sense  of  duty,  produced 
another  letter,  containing  an  addi« 
tionid  charge.  It  purported  to  be 
2t 
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from  the  Begam«  the  vidow  of  the 
Nabobs  to  Naocomar,  in  which*  after 
adverting  to  the  kindoess  of  Haatings 
In  placiog  her  over  the  household  of 
the  young  Nabobs  she  atated  that  she 
had  made  him  a  present  of  a  lae  of 
rupees*  (L.IO^OOO^  adding,  that 
HastiDgSy  in  his  replj,  had  said — 
*'  That  he  had  not  acted  from  motives 
of  private  advantage,  but  for  the  satis- 
faction of  his  emplo/ers***  "  I  pressed 
the  point  upon  mm,"*  said  the  Be^n^ 
*'  on  which  he  at  last  said, '  Verj  well; 
If  jou  think  proper  to  miJ^e  a  present, 
give  two  lac$,  as  Maharajah  engaged  ; 
otherwise,  do  as  jou  please ;  jou  are 
your  own  mistress.  *  Nuncomar 
asserted  that  the  two  lacs  were  actu- 
allv  given. 

The  Council  on  this  charge  came 
to  the  resolution^  "  That  a  sum  of  B 
lacs  and  40,000  rupees  had  been  dan- 
destinelj  and  illegallj  reoeived  by  the 
Governor -General ;  and  that  measures 
should  be  taken  to  compel,  without 
delay,  its  repayment  Into  the  public 
treasury." 

A  new  succession  of  umHar  charges 
rapidly  followed  from  Indians  of  rank 
and  public  office,  with  the  addition  of 
three  Englbbmen,  *  Grant,  the  ac- 
countant to  the  Council  of  lioorsheda- 
l)ad,  and  the  Messrs  Fawkes.  The 
sums  charged  were  enormous.  A 
separate  eharge,  still  heavier  from  its 
circumstances,  was  next  entertained 
by  the  Council.  On  this  their  minute 
was:— 

^*  In  the  late  proceedinga  of  the 
Revenue  Board,  It  will  appear  that 
there  is  no  spedet  of  peculaiian  from 
wliieh  the  Hon.  Governor*  General 
has  thought  it  reasonable  to  abstain. 
We  believe  the  proofs  of  his  having 
appropriated  four  parts  in  seven  of  the 
salary,  with  which  the  Company  b 
charged  by  the  Pbousdar  of  Hoogly, 
are  such  as,  whether  sufficient  or  not 
to  convict  him  in  a  Court  of  Justice, 
wiil  not  leave  the  shadow  of  a  doubt 
concerning  his  guilt  in  the  mind  of  any 
unprejudioed  person." 

Even  this  was  not  all.  A  minute 
drawn  up  by  the  same  m^ority,  dated 
April  1 1,  1775«  speaking  of  the  assist- 
ance which  they  derived  from  the 
testimony  of  Nuncomar,  says : — 

*'  Whatever  might  iave  been  his 
motives,  his  discoveries  have  thrown  a 
clear  light  upon  the  Hon.  Governor- 
GeneraTs  conduct ;  and  the  means  he 
had  taken  of  making  the  Yorj  large 
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fortune  he  is  aaid  to  pamcKh  of  m. 
wards  of  40  lacs  of  mpeei^  which  bt 
must  have  Mnassfld  iA  two  years  tod 
a-half." 

The  lttagra|)herderidfls  thiaatatemeot 
from  the  enormity  of  the  earns,  which 
would  amount  to  about  ^00^000  tia- 
ling;  farther  sayiag,  that  Hasdagt 
was  nearly  banknqpt  by  the  ejEpcoses 
of  his  trial,  which  coat  bat  XIOO^OOO, 
though  it  occuned  after  thirteen  yean 
of  office*  Yet^  whatever  nuy  havs 
been  the  other  objections^  this  weea» 
an  inadequate  one*  Those  who  gn^ 
at  money,  are  not  always  the  moat 
successful  in  keeping  it.  Great  iaci% 
of  gain  is  proverbially  a  temptatios 
to  mat  lavishness  of  ezpenditore ;  and 
unless  we  knew  moch  more  of  tbt 
private  eipenaes  of  Hasting'  lifr,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  bring  the  poverty 
of  one  period  as  a  plea  f  or  the  Integritf 
of  the  other 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Governor- 
General  wrote  frequently  and  vcAomiii- 
ously  to  England.  Even  amcmg  his 
correspondents  was  the  minister.  Lord 
North,  to  whom  he  suggests  the  fol- 
lowing showy  idea,  which*  thonga 
visionary  sixty  years  ago,  and,  heyiatd 
all  question,  not  perfectly  hottest  to 
his  superiors,  the  Companv,  whDs 
they  retained  their  charter,  has  sines 
been  so  nearly  realized. 

''  I  am,  and  alwaya  have  been,  of 
opinion,  that  whatever  form  it  maybe 
necessary  to  give  to  the  Bnlish  do- 
minion in  Imua,  nothing  can  so  effee* 
tually  contribute  to  peipetoate  iu 
duration,  as  to  bind  the  powers  and 
states  with  whom  this  government  micj 
be  united,  la  ties  of  dired  depautmce 
and  communkation  with  ike  Crown, 
This  system  has  been  ad<^ted  witk 
respect  to  the  Nabob  of  Aroot,  and  I 
beuere  has  met  with  national  appro- 
bation. I  thought  it  might  be  adoptol 
with  the  same  auocess  in  regard  to  the 
powers  on  this  ude  of  India.  Their 
confidence  wonld  be  strengthened  bj 
such  a  relation,  whidi  woold  free  thea 
from  the  dread  of  annual  changes,  and 
of  the  uifiuence  of  individusis;  and 
their  submission,  which  is  now  the 
painful  effort  of'a  necessary  policy, 
would  be  yielded  with  pride  by  men 
who  glory  in  the  erternal  ahow  ol 
veneration  to  migesty,  and  even  fed 
the  respect  which  they  profess,  where 
they  entertain  an  idea  of  the  power 
to  command  IL'* 

However,  it  is  evident  that  he  felt 
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himself  to  be  traading  on  dangerous 
ground,  and  that  he  had  a  conscious- 
neas  of  the  surprise  with  which  a  Mi- 
nister, of  any  public  integrity,  must 
bave  received  a  proposal  so  hostile  to 
tYxe  existing  interests  of  the  Company. 
After  saying  that  his  first  object  had 
been  to  bring  into  immediate  Tassal- 
age,  which  he  directly  calls  a  direct 
commnnication  with  the  Crown,  so 
powerful  a  prince  as  the  late  vizier  of 
Oade,  he  says — 

"  It  was  not  consistent  with  my 
sense  of  the  duty  which  I  owed  to  the 
Cocnpany,  to  propose  or  eaeourage 
such  a  design  while  they  were  invol- 
y^ed  in  distress  in  England,  imd  while 
their  rights  and  pretensions  in  this 
country  were  in  litigation  with  those 
of  the  Crown  before  Parliament.  To 
bave  in  any  degree  withdrawn  from 
their  immediate  dependence  any  of  the 
powers  who  formerly  looked  up  to 
them  alone,  as  the  representatives  of 
tiie  British  nation,  might  have  been 
construed  into  a  surrender  of  ^ir 
lights,  and  an  i^jnry  to  their  cause. 
As  soon  as  the  L^islature  had  decid* 
ed  on  this  question,  my  line  was  clear* 
I  conceive  that  the  late  Act  of  Parlia- 
nent,  by  admitting  the  king  into  a 
participation  in  the  management  of  all 
the  Company*s  affairs,  and  almost  the 
sole  control  of  their  political  ooneems, 
of  course  makes  him  the  principal  in 
them,  and  entitles  him  to  those  pledges 
of  obedience  and  vassalage  from  the 
dependents  of  the  British  empire  in 
India,  which  the  ideas  of  the  people 
and  immemorial  usage  have  consecrat- 
ed to  royalty.** 

There  can  be  no  possible  doubt  in 
any  unprejudiced  mind,  that  this  was 
the  last  counsel  which  ought  to  have 
been  offered  by  a  man  solemnly  en- 
trusted with  the  rights  of  a  great  pub- 
lic body.  If  the  nature  of  this  corres* 
pondenee  could  have  transpired  at  the 
period,  Hastings  wonld  not  have  been 
suffered  to  remain  at  Culcutta  an  hour 
l<mger  than  the  time  necessary  for 
transmitting  the  order  for  his  dismis* 
sal.  We  shall  not  charge  him  with 
attempting  to  make  an  interest  with 
the  liCaister  by  this  extraordinary 
suggestion ;  but  we  can  discover  no 
more  probable  solution  for  a  conduct 
which  it  is  impossible  to  vindicate. 

The  disputes  at  the  council  board 
grew  still  more  violent.  Those  tbings 
are  too  f^r  gone  by  to  be  recapitulat- 
ed; but  their  moral  to  ambition  is  still 


valuable.  Rank#  epidence,  and  power, 
had  only  turned  to  gall  in  the  Isstance 
of  the  Oovernor^General,  while  half 
the  men  of  England,  and  all  the  offi- 
cials ef  India,  were  envying  this  fa- 
vourite of  fortune  i  He  thus  discloses 
his  own  tense  of  his  situation,  in  a  let- 
ter  to  Us  agents  in  Ewland,  Marsh, 
177S. 

«  So  much  depends  on  thu  accident* 
al  current  of  public  opinion,  that  I 
am  doubtful  of  the  effects  which  may 
be  produced  by  the  new  mode  of  at- 
tack which  my  adversaries  have  taken 
up  u^ainst  ae."  *    •    *    * 

<*  I  shall  continne  the  praetioe  whidi 
I  iuive  b^un,  of  dissolving  the  meet- 
ings of  the  council ;  that  is,  of  leaving 
them  to  themselves  as  often  as  they 
propose  new  isuHgrnities  4o  Me.  In<* 
deed,  I  expect  to  be  able  to  do  very 
little  business  with  them;  and  how  the 
public  hnsiness  is  to  be  contacted,  I 
cannot  devise.  The  trumpet  hss 
been  sounded ;  and  the  whole  host  of 
informers  will  soon  crowd  to  Calout* 
ta  with  their  complaints  aad  ready 
depositions.*'    •    *    •    • 

**  Colonel  Menson,  with  a  more 
guarded  temper,  and  a  nsore  regular 
ooadoct,  now  anpears  to  be  the  most 
determined  of  the  three.  The  rude- 
ness of  General  Clavering,  «Ad  the 
petulance  of  Francis,  are  more  pro- 
voking; but  it  is  from  the  former 
alone  that  I  apprehend  any  effectual 
injury.  I  therefore  retract  the  ex* 
eeption  which  I  before  made  with  re- 
spect to  him.  I  cannot  temporize; 
Mnd»Mfter  two  yeurs  <^  ai^^uUh,  I  will 
either  retain  my  seat  in  comfort  %r 
I  will  not  keep  it" 

An  event  which  now  occurred, 
fixed  additiona]  observation,  whether 
unjust  or  not,  on  the  Governor- Gene- 
ral. In  the  midst  of  those  violent 
ohaiiges  brought  against  him  by  Nun- 
oomar,  the  accuser  himself  was  ar- 
rested on  a  charge  of  private  forgefy 
by  an  Indian  merchant.  Nuncomar 
was  probably  guilty  of  this  offence, 
because  forgery  seems  to  have  been  a 
common  practice  every  where  in  In- 
dia (  but  his  arrest,  at  the  moment 
when  he  was  actually  engaged  in  pro- 
secuting a  chaige  of  the  most  unusual 
importance  against  the  highest  otB" 
cisl  in  the  (^pany*s  service,  was 
open  to  the  strongest  oensure.  The 
three  Commissioners  evidently  looked 
on  the  arrest  as  an  artifice,  and  their 
indignation   was   unmeasured.      In 
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their  despateb  to  tbe  Coart  of  Direc- 
tort»  tbey  openly  denonnced  the  whole 
traosaetioQ  *<  as  a  vile  conspiraejf  of 
-which  the  objects  were,  first*  to  get 
rid  of  a  troublesome  witness  to  Hast- 
ings* delinqaencY ;  and  nezt^  to  deter 
otners  through  dread  of  a  similar  fate 
from  coming  forward.'*  With  re- 
spect to  the  Supreme  Court,  tbej 
made  a  formal  protest  against  the 
right  of  the  judges  to  commit,  on  such 
a  charge,  a  native  of  Nuncomar's 
rank  to  a  common  prison;  and  re- 
quired that,  in  consideration  of  his  re- 
ligious scraples,  he  should  be  set  at 
liberty  on  bail.  **  Enough  is  done/' 
says  the  biographer,  *«when*I  say, 
that  tbe  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
were  not  disposed  to  abate  one  jot  of 
their  dignity;  and  that  Nuncomar, 
having  every  indufgence  extended  to 
him  which  the  nature  of  his  position 
would  allow,  remained  in  confinement 
till  the  period  of  the  assizes  came 
round.  •• 

Whatever  those  indulgences  may 
have  been,  it  is  clear  that  Nuncomar 
was  held  fast,  and  that,  during  the 
period  of  his  confinement,  no  charges 
could  be  presented  agidnst  the  Gover- 
nor-General. Finally,  the  prisoner 
was  brought  to  trial,  convicted  of 
the  forgery,  and  hanged  f-^a.  death, 
by  its  ignominy  in  all  lands,  and 
by  the  nodons  of  India,  probably 
the  most  startling  that  could  be  in- 
flicted. This  act,  of  course,  took  its 
flace  in  the  general  indictment  of 
fastings  on  hb  return,  and  was  com- 
mented on  by  his  accusers  in  language 
of  the  strongest  indignation.  Impey 
was  arraigned  before  the  Lords,  in 
every  form  of  contempt  and  disgust, 
but  as  he  was  able  to  prove  that  he 
had  not  transgressed  the  letter  of  the 
law,  he  was  acquitted ;  the  lawyers 
in  parliament  making  it  a  professional 
matter  to  snpport  him  on  such  a  plea. 
Both  he  and  Hastings  are  now  too 
long  gone  to  their  own  account,  to 
make  their  guilt  or  innocence  a  sub- 
ject of  present  discussion.  Bat,  if 
they  are  to  bo  defended  from  the  im* 
putations  cast  upon  them  at  the  time, 
It  must  be  by  other  arguments  than 
those  which  we  find  in  these  volumes. 
Thus  we  are  told : — 

**  The  sentence  may  or  may  not 
have  been  a  harsh  one:  that  is  a  ques- 
tion with  which  I  am  in  nowise  con- 
cerned ;  bnt  that  it  was  strictly  iegal, 
no  one  can  for  a  moment  doubt,  who 
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has  paid  any  attention  to  the  proceed- 
ings in  the  House  of  Lordp,  doriog 
the  impeachment,  some  years  later,  ^ 
Sir  Elijah  Impey.** 

We  are  further  told,  that  « for 
the  tragedy,"  as  the  death  of  the  cri- 
minal has  been  called,  notber  Sir 
Elijah  Impey  nor  the  Governor-Gefr> 
eral  was  in  any  manner  aecfrnniabk; 
nor,  indeed,  could  they  mierfire  ioprt' 
vent  it.  The  Chief  Justice  had  dearij 
no  power  to  stay  the  ezcseotion  erei^ 
for  a  day  1  His  part  was  played  ost 
as  soon  as  the  fatal  word  was  spoken; 
while  Mr  Hastings'  share  of  tiie 
Uame  amounts  to  this  and  no  ome, 
that  he  does  not  seem  to  have  proposed 
in  council,  that  the  government  should 
exercise  a  pririlege  which  confessedly 
belonged  to  it." 

English  readers  must  undergo  a 
new  course  of  legal  education,  before 
tbey  can  comprehend  this.  How  are 
we  to  comprehend  that  neither  tbe 
judge  nor  the  Governor  -  Gcnenl 
could  interfere  ?  What  is  more  com- 
mon than  for  tbe  judge  in  Ef^lasd 
to  order  the  criminal,  on  ccmrictioB, 
to  be  brought  up  to  receive  sentence 
at  a  future  period  f  What  more  un- 
common than  to  see  a  criminal  harried 
to  the  gallows?  What  becomes,  ia 
that  case,  of  the  privilege  of  tbe 
crown,  to  interpose  mercy?  What 
more  usual  than  a  reprieve?  Eves 
in  the  severity  of  the  laws  of  England 
against  forgery  at  that  period,  we  see 
the  execution  of  criminals  deferred 
from  session  to  session.  Tbe  eaecu- 
tion  of  the  unfortunate  Dr  Dodd,  for 
instance,  was  deferred  long  enoagb 
to  enable  petitions  from  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom  to  be  sent  np  on  his  be^ 
half.  But  in  India,  where  for;gery  w8» 
scarcelv  more  regarded  as  a  ca|Ntal 
crime  tlian  a  common  gambling  trans- 
action would  be  here,  rapidity  was 
the  order  of  the  day  in  the  instance 
of  Nuncomar.  We  are  also  to  recoK 
lect  the  additional  reason,  which  io 
India  ought  to  have  made  tiuwe  pre- 
cipitate avengers  of  commercial  integ- 
rity pause.  The  victim  was  a  naa 
of  the  bigbest  rank  of  a  subject ;  a 
minister  of  a  native  court.  What  case 
could  be  less  fitted  for  summary  exe- 
cution, and  what  more  fitted  lor  re- 
ference to  the  king's  government  at 
home? 

•'  But  why  did  not  the  minority 
save  him?"  is  asked.  The  natonl 
answer  is—  How  could  the^,  after 
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their  total  repulse  bj  the  judge  in  the 
attempt  to  remonstrate  against  his 
committal^  expect  that  their  remon- 
strance against  his  execution  would  be 
more  effectual  ?  The  biogri^her 
makes  the  snpposiUon,  that  Hastings 
4lid  not  propose  to  save  him,  as  **  pro- 
bab]/  thinking,  that  in  this,  as  in 
•every  other  instance,  a  proposal  ema- 
nating from  him  wonld»  as  a  matter 
of  oonrae*  be  overruled."  And,  as  if 
this  supposition  were  not  sufficiently 
in  the  teeth  of  all  their  efforts,  to  take 
him  out  of  the  hands  of  the  tribunal, 
they  are  fbrther  even  snppcwed  to 
wish  to  see  him  in  the  hands  of  the 
«xecntiotter«  **  It  might  not  suit  the 
purpose  of  the  mi^^^^iy  ^  Mve  the 
life  of  Nuncomar.  It  nought  suit  their 
purpose,  that  they  were  able,  however 
Soundlessly,  to  assert  that  the  Go- 
vernor-General murdered  him  by  the 
iiands  of  Sir  Elijah  Impey."  Two 
suppositions  as  extravagant,  as  utterly 
misustained  by  the  evidence,  and  as 
contradictory  to  thewholetenor  of  their 
•conduct  in  this  unhappy  affair,  as  it 
is  possible  to  imagine.  These  topics 
are  now  confessedly  of  distant  date. 
But  while  India  belongs  to  the  Bri- 
tish  crown,  they  have  a  perpetual 
interest;  while  our  Indian  govern- 
ment is  administered  by  men,  and  not 
by  angels,  the  example  of  power  and 
passion,  of  noble  ambition  meeting  its 
reward,  or  of  sullen  and  mischievous 
craft  branded  with  its  punishment, 
are  of  the  first  importance.  Hastings 
thus  furnishes  a  moral  invaluable  to 
<fae  Indian  functionary.  His  abilities 
are  acknowledged  on  all  hands ;  his 
seal  for  the  aggrandizement  of  the 
Company  was  conspicuous  ;  he  even 
«eems  in  general  to  have  been  supe- 
rior to  the  temptations  of  pleasure, 
and  lucre,  and  lavishness,  which  be- 
tray the  multitude  of  men  in  official 
life.  He  was  a  man  every  way  qua- 
lified for  power,  and  yet  undone  by 
the  loss  of  one  quality,  of  the  most 
humble^  yet  the  most  essential  order — 
a  love  of  right.  With  him  the  pass- 
ing moment  absorbed  all  time;  the 
pressure  of  the  day  superseded  all 
sense  of  remoter  but  more  important 
centingencies.  Emergencv  was  his 
feason  for  every  thing,  and  necessity 
hia  universal  vindication.  During 
those  personal  divisions,  the  natural 
consequence  followed :  idl  the  sinews 
cf  the  Indian  government  were  un- 
Jbraoed;  the  finances  fell  into  confu- 
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sion;  the  allegiance  of  the  native 
powers  dropped  off  as  their  respect 
decayed ;  and  if  then  there  had  been 
but  a  vigorous  confederacy  formed 
against  the  government,  it  must  have 
been  swept  away  like  chaff  before  the 
wind. 

But  what  can  be  darker  than  the 
sketch  of  Hastings*  own  pencil.  He 
thus  writes  to  Sulivan,  (March  1776 :) 
— <'  Whatever  cause  may  have  here- 
tofore intervened  to  prevent  the  deci- 
sion from  being  pasised  on  me  and 
my  opponents,  so  many  alarming  cir- 
cumstances have  lately  occurred  to 
show  the  absolute  necessity  of  putting 
a  speedy  end  to  the  disorders  of  this 
government,  that  I  think  it  impossible 
for  them  to  suffer  it  longer  to  remain 
in  a  state  of  distraction.  The  remedy 
may  be  administered  when  the  dis- 
ease is  past  cure. 

**  The  provinces  of  Bengal  enjoy 
peace,  but  no  measures  are  taken  for 
insuring  it ;  none  for  the  prevention 
of  its  internal  disorders;  none  of  any 
kind  whatever,  but  such  as  are  calcu- 
lated to  intimidate  those  who  have 
ever  looked  to  me  for  protection ;  or 
to  repel  or  render  abortive  those  of 
my  administration.  •  •  •  «  « 
The  Dewanny  Courts  of  Justice  faint- 
ly exist,  but  without  any  control; 
the  Suddor  Dewannv,  or  Court  of 
Appeals,  which  served  as  a  check  and 
guard  to  the  rest,  having  been  long 
since  formally  abolbhed.  The  Fouj- 
darry,  or  Criminal  Courts,  which  for- 
merly depended  on  myself,  have  scarce- 
ly dared  to  act  since  the  arrival  of 
the  new  members  of  the  Council;  and 
the  whole  provmce  is  at  this  time, 
even  to  the  boundaries  of  Calcutta,  a 
prey  to  deceits,  (gangs  of  robbers).** 

Another  transaction  was  about  to 
take  place,  still  more  unfortunately 
illustrative  of  the  grand  mistake  of  all 
the  Governor- General's  maxims  of 
morality.  The  principle,  that  **  the 
end  justifies  the  meuis,**  the  mott 
dangerous  of  all  ethics,  could  not  have 
found  a  more  formidable  illustration. 
The  biographer  thus  begins — ''  It 
would  be  absurd  to  deny,  that,  op- 
pressed and  harassed  as  he  was,  Mr 
Hastings  had  often  looked  with  a 
wistful,  and  therefore  a  covetous 
gaze,  towards  the  enormous  wealth 
of  the  Begums,  or  princesses,  of 
Dude*"  He  remembered,  that  of  those 
overgrown  sums  the  piineesses  had 
origUially  possessed   themselves   by 
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^ihonttt  oMaiis ;  Unt  Hity  bad  mm- 
ver  produMd  a  will,  and  even  if  tlMy 
bad,  it  mwl  b«v»  bten  §ood^  m- 
MMg.  ThM  tW  altogalMB  thalllMy 
had  pkjed  tlie  luMiMb  (and  ift  was  «o 
more  than  aa  aUagaftlmm)  liia  ta  jw- 
tifj  Hastings  in  playing  any  part  he 
pleased.  ^  ^ik\r  My*  the  aanaliTe, 
*•  there  lay  the  goannlee^  sigaed  and 
sealed,  hy  which  the  English  j^e^ed 
themsdives  la  proCett  Iha  ptiacesses 
against  all  new  detaaade  aa  the  part 
of  their  soTeieiga ;  whieh  gave  tlieB 
an  unqnestioBed  enjoyiaent  af  seiae 
crores  of  mpees,  whieh  left  them  fai 
possession  of  a  very  rieh  Jaghiie, 
with  the  powers  of  sorereignty  attach, 
ed  to  it ;  and  which  eaahled  then,  oat 
of  their  saYiags,  ta  parehase  otiier 
estates  from  the  aeed^  ▼iaier ;  tiB,  in 
the  end,  they  stood  forth  rather  aa  la- 
dependent  princes  than  mihyecti^'*  It 
is  added,  that  '^there  can  ha  Ktde 
dottht  that  Che  uentompktten  <^saeh  a 
state  of  things  had  gNen  Mr  Hsatiags 
many  an  amdoas  hoar,  and  that  he 
had  repeatedly  ceasidirsd  with  him- 
self, whether  or  net  the  mischiefs 
aitBihg  oat  ef  it  were  hevond  the 
reach  of  cure.  I  cannot,  kioeed,  find 
any  written  eTideaee  te  j^nm  that  he 
emr  Beriouify  imdiMBd  an  imfiaeiwu 
of  the  agreement,  ahsnrd  and  iaiqaf- 
tons  as  it  waa*  It  mast  he  ceaiesaed 
that  signing  and  sealing  are  terribly 
in  ihe  way  of  tikat  idmple  manner  of 
settling  things,  whreh  eensista  ia 
sweepiag  away  the  property  of  the 
weaker.  Btat  those  compnnetions,  if 
any  es^rted,  were  soon  lahl  adeep  by 
the  VMer^s  rseommendatien  or  the 
rabbery  of  those  nidncky  women— 
*'  enforced  by  nrgeaC  assurances,  that 
from  no  other  Mnrea  tkam  M«r,  Che  flEU 
gotten  and  ilT-osed  gains  ef  Ide  rela- 
ttres,  wonid  it  be  possible  ibr  him  to 
provide  a  fhnd  fhr  tito  lii|aidatSoB  of 
ms  arrears  to  rae  Crbmpaay. 

All  this  is  ntteriy  attonishiBg.  An 
En^isb  treaty  bad  secored  those  pri»> 
cesses  in  the  possession  of  Iheir  pro- 
perty; what  r^  had  HastuigB  to 
go  back  and  enqniro  hita  uMAr  titie, 
and  thb  ibr  the  direct  pnrpesa  of 
"breaking  tiie  compact  between  them 
and  the  goremment?  But  aaetter 
indiridnal  says,  ^  I  owe  Toa'a  sma  of 
money  which  I  am  whoUy  naabl^  to 
pay,  unless  you  will  allow  me  to  take 
ft  by  ibrce  from  those  to  wham  II  be- 
longs.** Stitt  Hastings  could  not  pro- 
^aU  upon  himself  to  more.  Therohiy 


tiiatfealyhetoe  his  efca; 
he  me«e4  there  it  waa  betea  1 
Nalhasgeaald  be 
Tha  iMialiea  of  harny  a  aaaaa  of  » 
spaadUfity,  was  evidaistij  aff  a  mart 
trviagerdar.  ThadaliaataTihaBtiam 
of  such  a  eeaseieaee  maeibeaws^ 
tiie  moat  euiioaasttidfaa  a€  the  ksDBaa 
miad.  Bal  the  saspaaaa  waa  sese 
bnu^ht  la  a  deee.  Uwaa««diaeaver. 
ed"(l)  tiiat  Ihsse  twe  heiylaas  wamcs, 
who  eeald  aot  pnHsct  Aaaseelves  §k 
aa  hoar,  were  ia  aetaal  war  agaiart 
tiM  British  goveramcoft;  that  tiuy 
had  teakhed  tito  Rsjah  of  Beaam 
with  moaey  ;  that  thej  had  asot  lin 
soma  of  theiiyeBseb  armed;  isshsrt, 
that  they  were  caasphfaiofs  aad  bri- 
Ugereats  ef  the  raakaat  kiiadr  «  As 
soon  aa  he  waa  is  pniararian  aff  Aese 
JaeUQ)  Iffr  Hastiaga  auide  ap  ha 
mind  ta  treat  the  Begmsmaa  theycfe- 
arved.  He  anaaaaeed  te  «he  YiriBr, 
timt  the  Cba^^aay'a  gTMrasiBs  ia  h- 


▼oar  of  the  arrangrmcBt  ef  1775  was 
wUkdtawm.**  (!)    It  is  kaowa  ta  die 


of  British  debtee, 
conduct  of  tins  whole 
Ibrmed  oaa  of  the  sevetaat  chaiges  ef 
tiie  impeaebmenlfai  WmtuuBeltf  HaL 
We  shoU  see,  from  thelaagv^geof  ids 
defeadar,  what  vattdity  theia  waa  m 
the  stem  and  solemn  langnaga  of  Us 


The  ontlkie  bthasgiran— ^  ft  was 
in  the  Bioath  of  September,  ITBI,  that 
Mr  Hastings  and  the  Nabob  motealljr 
pledged  themaehaa'^to  the  new  treaty. 
The  prelianBary  anaagemeais  were 
easily  carried  into  eftct.  **  Bht  wfam 
the  Nabob  addlressed  himself  to  tin 
Begums,  he  was  met  by  a  decided  la- 
fusel.'*  They^,  ia  the  moat  uaaatanl 
spirit  ef  rebemoB,  rofnsed  to  give  up 
their  property  on  demand.  The  Na- 
bob still  hesitated  to  force  cons^iaBep. 
Even  BnddletoBi,  ne  ReaUeat*  who 
had  been  sent  for  the  eapieaa  pnipcse 
of  g«dng  through  witii  tim  aseaaaie, 
shrank  from  it ;  at  all  ereots,  aa  ma- 
jority waa  ebtaiaed.— •«  So  titat,"  we 
arotcdd  •^  Mr  Hastings, disappaiiitcd  in 
tho  supply  which  he  ncpected  ta  hare 
found  m  Benaias,  retamed  to  Cd- 
CQtta  as  destitute  as  afar.  Bmt  tku 
waMm8ial9pftkmg9  whieh  mwidmoibt 
perminediB  lati.  MrHMfagavn* 
g&tmgfy  to  the  Resident,  na  Re- 
sident remoaslraladwith  tha  Nabobs 
and  tiireateaed^  la  case  forlher  debyt 
wero  practised,  that  he  weald  take  tito 
businemabsolutcly  into  his  own  haads. 
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The  result  of  tins'' ttron^wrilfii^*' 
was,  thai  tbe  Nabob  wa»  tevid  to 


comply:  mi4  be  aeeordfaiglr  SiBl  t 
part  of  the  subei^arj  briipiile  t#  take 
possession  of  tbe  palace  e#  tbe  Be- 
grUBs.  This  eljeet  was  eflbetei^  and 
the  two  chief  oAeers,  or  Bsiatsleraef 
the  palace,  were  seteed  and  thrown 
into  prison.  Thej  were  then  enaH 
tnanded  to  write  ssi  order  fee  the  da- 
liTery  of  thetreasares  oflbe  | 


money  oj 
and  that! 


But,  as ''  neither  Ibreals  ner  provisea** 
conld  obtain  this  etder,  ^  they  weee 
sabjectedy**  saya  the  biograpMr^  ae- 
etHPdiag^  t»  <*  Eastern  usage,  tolbrfare ; 
tliat  i»  tosi^,  iM»d  was  seftuMd  t»  tben^ 
BfnA  they  were  leaded  with  lieaa** 
The  act  lie  on  the  beads  alone  that 
eonceired  h ;  the  people  ef  Enghnd, 
by  thdr  representattyes  in  parliament 
amply  and  indignantly  yiodicaled  the 
iMitional  feeling.  The  aet  la  ahnost  too 
strong,  even  for  the  biographer.  H 
certainly  reaches  to  tiie  very  Tsrge  ef 
his  forbearance^  and  he  isfbresd  to 
dip  his  pen  for  a  moment  in  something 
that  almost  wean  the  colour  oTon  of 
eastigation.  **  It  would  be  n  ndn  to 
deay  that  such  a  proceeding  was  both 
harsh  in  itself  and  at  Tariaace  with  all 
onr  notions  of  kwnamfy  andUxwf  " 

Bat  it  was  the  «*act  of  the  Nabobs  ** 
This  we  most  wholly  deny.  Nothing 
can  be  plainer  than  that  he  waa  a 
mere  instrament — ^that  he  had  aroided 
acting  as  long  as  he  could, — and  that 
the  "strong  writiog  **  of  authority  waa 
his  command.  Hot  our  chief  ob{ee- 
tion  to  these  Tolumes  is,  tiiat  when  a 
deed  of  yiolenee  is  branded  in  the  frst 
arnionneement,  the  spirit  of  apokgy 
thenceforth  comes  into  play.  The 
seizure  and  suffering  of  those  mbbters 
is  admitted  to  be  a  riolatbn  of  both 
humanity  and  law.  The  lofty  vitu- 
peration of  Bnrke  in  after  days,  or  the 
flaming  scorn  of  Sheridan,  substan- 
tially said  no  more.  And  yet,  eren 
for  the  iofture  T  a  sound  abhorrent  to 
Britbh  ean;  and  that  torture  the 
agonies  of  famtnca  defence  ft  at- 
tempted in  this  style  :«- 

<'  Those  mhiisters,  like  the  m^fOTf- 
ty  of  their  countrymen,  loved  money 
more  than  Uiey  loved  tiieir  own  per- 
sons ;  and  stoutly  heid  out  agunst 
imprisonment,  and  the  jprivalion  of 
food,  till  die  uiuaiwea  (/)  occasioned 
by  the  latter  became  insupportable!^ 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that 
those  suflbringi  were  sustained,  not 
to  save  their  own  money,  but  the 
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of  others,  their  sovereigns ; 
t  it  was  kiffeted  ftir  the  lefn. 
shI  te  write  a»  order  glvhig  np  the 
treasure  intrusted  to  lileir  fidelity. 
Yet  tUs  is  the  Isngange  in  which 
ancb  idrii^  and  its  paaMnaent  are 
dfeeassed.  «» i  ivaHy  mast  be  pardon- 
ad,  if  1  veatnia  te  eliaraeteriae  as 
ioaietlrfng  pre^eaiaeady  fiiKcmkms 
aad  wiekrO,  the  sensibility  which 
wanid  itme  te  babnee  the  wMme* 
wftrrf  snflbiiags  ef  dtoee  usurpers^ 
agaiast  tbepreservatioaof  British  In« 
dUa.  The  Miaiseers  S&§eP9ed  ekath  tw 
haviag  advised  tbek  adstressee  in  the 
IfaM^  1^  crooked  and  aawise  poliey 
whid^  diey  Ibllewed*  They  escaped 
with  a  kah  penmaM  w^fsrin^  (star-< 
valionuaiy  it  becssne  umipp^rtaHe,) 
wbicb  was  appMedoaly  selong  asthc^ 
reAised  to  surrender  vp  a  pertioflr  of 
that  weaNh,  the  whole  of  which  their 
own  andtMr  nristresses^  treason  had 
forfeited^''  How  araeh  Anther wenid 
die  torture  have  gone?  The  Inq^nisi- 
tioa  itself  never  iaAeted  tertnre  after 
it  had  extiN'ted  cenfsssiea.  If  die 
starving  svsteav  had  bees  pursued  a 
liide  Ihrther,  it  nant  have  defimted 
its  own  objeet ;  fbr  men  dead  ef  Ih* 
nine  certaialy  are  in  no  eendicion  to 
write  letters*  But  the  biographer 
seems  even  te  think  that  the  practice 
is  little  short  of  a»  inmrovement  oa 
our  own.  He  t^la  as  that  "  the  prae« 
tiee  was  then  as  common  in  India,  as 
arrest  tot  debt  used  te  be  among  our- 
seFveSi  and.  In  eases  simuar  to  that  of 
the  Begum  mmisten,  if  teas  to  tiejkfi 
asroHonat,  Per  if  a  man  be  unable 
to  satisfy  his  creators  while  at  laigr,. 
he  fa  surely  not  fai  a  better  pfight  for 
doing  so  after  he  shall  have  been  shut 
up  in  prison ;  wl^ereas,  the  prospect 
of  a  lingering  deatk  by  hunger,  can 
hardly  fkil  of  subduing  the  firmness 
of  the  most  obsdnatet  masmueh  as 
wealth  becomes  wordiless  even  in  the 
miser^r  eyes^  if  such  he  Ae  sole  eon- 
dfdon  on  whfeh  he  is  permitted  to  re> 
tafnit." 

He  here  eridenUy  Ms  into  the 
strange  fallacy,  that  the  operation  of 
a  prison  is  expected  to  assist  in  tiie 
payment  of  a  debt.  The  true  state 
of  the  ease  beiiDg,  that  the  ibar  of  Im- 
prfsonment  is  emph^ed  to  make  men 
cautfoos  of  coulractiu^  debts  whseh 
will  render  them  Ifaibfe  to  a  Jail;  to 
make  ttem  als9  aetrre  in  provimng 
resourees  beforehand  hr  die  discharea 
6f  their  obfigadons ;  and,  finally,  m 
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case  of  their  possessing  the  means 
without  the  will«  to  compel  them,  by 
the  proapeet  of  incarcerationf  at  least 
to  act  honestly. 

In  the  instance  of  the  Begam*8  mini- 
sters, the  torture  was  successful.  It 
had  all  the  merii  of  answering  the  pur- 
pose. '*  The  necessary  order  for  a  pay- 
ment was  issued,  and  within  a  day  or 
two  of  the  application  of  this  discifimef 
(fortunate  word  1)  Mr  Middleton  was 
put  in  possession  of  treasure  sufficient 
to  coTer  the  arrears  that  were  due  from 
the  Vizier  to  the  Company  up  to  the 
close  of  tlie  year  1780."  Thus  every 
body  was  made  happy  ;  the  Vizier,  that 
his  debts  were  paid  by  the  money  of 
otliers ;  the  Resident  and  his  superior, 
that  they  had  got  the  money;  the 
Ministers,  that  they  were  only  brought 
to  the  famine-point,  without  being  ab- 
solutely starved  to  death ;  and  the  Be- 
gums, probably,  that  their  ministers  had 
been  tortured  instead  of  themselves. 

We  are  wearied  of  those  eventSt 
of  the  system,  and  of  its  sustainers ; 
but  it  must  still  be  told,  that  the  plan 
^f  torture  was  found  too  useful  not  to 
be  tried  again.  The  Vizier,  having  still 
the  arrears  of  1781  to  make  up,  kept 
the  Ministers  in  confinement ;  and  on 
the  refusal  of  their  mistresses  to  com- 
.ply  with  a  second  demand,  **waM  goon 
driven  l'^  (melancholy  necessity  I)  to 
make  them  pay  his  debts  again,  by  a 
renewal  of  the  system  of  torture.*' 
The  prisoners  now,  sufficiently  aware 
of  this  kind  of  argument,  undertook  to 
supply  the  sum  out  of  their  own  funds 
in  a  month.  Tiie  princesses  were  abo 
imprisoned,  <'and  were  subjected  to 
considerable  privations  while  so  dealt 
with." 

Once  more  tlie  money  was  ex. 
tracted ;  and  they  seem  even  to  be 
regarded  as  peculiarly  lucky  in  having 
escaped  being  stripped  of  tlieir  last 
rupee.  "  For,  by  and  bv,  it  came  out 
that  a  residue  existed,  which,  in  rough 
jQumbers,  may  be  stated  at  twelve  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  sterling.  Sure- 
ly, two  women,"  says  the  biographer, 
'*  had  nothing  to  complain  o^  who^ 
though  compelled  to  surrender  a  mtV- 
lion  of  that  which,  in  point  of  equity, 
never  ought  to  have  been  treated  as 
their  own,  were  yet  left  in  the  undis- 
turbed possession  of  twelve  hundred 
thousand  pounds  sterling."  . 

The  sum  was  large,  undoubtedly; 
but  we  are  to  remember  that  it  was 
for  the  support,  not  of  private  indi? i- 


duals,  but  of  prtocesaea,  exerdaing  so- 
vereignty, keeping  a  court,  and  liavisg 
to  support  the  dependants  and  offidaU 
of  Eastern  sovereignty. 

But  there  was  another  event,  con- 
temporaneous with  those,  s^  more 
embarrassing.  The  biographer  ob- 
serves, *'  The  truth  is,  that  while  Mr 
Hastings  and  the  Nabob  were  together 
at  Chunar,  the  latter,  acting  on  the 
recognized  policy  of  aU  Eastern  ehicfii, 
offered  to  the  former  a  gift  of  ten  lacs 
of  rupees,  (L.  100,000.)  Mr  Hastings 
was  then  absolutely  penniless.  Nei- 
ther in  his  own  escrutoiref  nor  in  the 
public  treasury,  was  there  an  available 
rupee  wherewith  to  meet  the  current 
expenses ;  while  the  troops  were  all  in 
arrears,  some,  and  those  actually  en- 
gaged in  suppressing  Cheyt  Sing's  re- 
bellion, to  the  extent  of  six  months. 
The  offer  of  ten  lacs,  even  though  it 
came  in  bills,  was  not,  by  a  man  so 
circumstanced,  to  be  rejected,  and  Mr 
Hastings  did  not  scrupfe  to  avail  him- 
self of  it. 

From  the  narrative,  we  presume  that 
he  first  applied,  or  intended  to  apply, 
the  sum  to  the  exigencies  of  the  go« 
vernment ;  but  still  regarded  it  as  given 
to  himself.  We  are  told,  "  He  com- 
mitted at  this  time  the  only  act  through- 
out his  political  career,  of  which  it  is 
impossible  to  deny  that  it  was  at  least 
injudicious.  He  communicated  to  the 
Court   of  Directors  the  fact  of  the 

E resent  having  been  made ;  and  while 
e  set  forth  his  mode  of  applving  it  to 
the  public  service,  he  hazarded  a  re- 
quest, that  by  the  Court  it  might  be 
given  back  to  himself^  as  a  token  of  their 
approval  of  his  conduct  I  V^hat  can  I 
say  about  this?*'  says  the  distressed 
biographer.  "  It  was  clearly  not  the 
act  of  a  dishonest  man-^for  such  a  one 
would  have  pocketed  the  money  with- 
out so  much  as  alluding  to  it  in  his 
communications  with  the  India  House. 
It  was  not  the  act  of  a  mercenary  man 
-»for  Mr  Hastings'  character  was  the 
reverse  of  mercenary.  It  could  not 
be  the  result  of  weakness*-.for  of  weak- 
ness no  one  will  accuse  him.  Aiid» 
what  is  more  extraordinary  still,  it  was 
a  proceeding  of  which,  almost  to  bis 
dying  day,  he  used  to  speak  as  if  there 
could  be  but  one  opinion  respecting 
both  the  justice  of  his  claim  and  the 
hardship  of  havbg  it  rejected.  I  am  in- 
clined to  think,  therefore,  that  he  must 
have  entertained  on  the  subject  view^ 
peculiar  to  himself,  of  which,  never  hav« 
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iag  heard  tliem  discossed,  I  can  gife  no 
account,"  We  think  this  decision  so 
judicious*  that  it  ought  to  have  been 
the  principle  of  the  Tolume.  Where 
Hastings*  conduct  was  fairly  before  the 
public,  it  was  useless  to  volunteer  de- 
fence. The  national  judgment  must 
be  formed  on  the  facts^  andall  attempts 
to  resist  it  roust  be  superfluous. 

But  another  and  more  important 
period  had  come.  The  appointment 
of  Lord  Macartney,  in  place  of  Sir 
Thomas  Rumbold,  at  Madras,  brought 
a  man  of  some  political  connexion, 
and  of  a  higher  rvok  than  was  usually 
employed  on  those  occasions,  into 
dfarect  contrast,  which  was  soon  direct 
coUbioni  with  Hastings.  Macartney 
was  a  roan  of  small  ability,  but  of  that 
bustling  order  of  personages  who  are 
always  hanging  on  the  skirts  of  the 
minister.  By  marrying  a  daughter  of 
Lord  Bute,  he  had  made  his  way  into 
political  life.  He  was  then  employed 
in  successive  offices;  and  having  ac- 
tivity and  ombilion,  he  was  probably 
well' disposed  to  contest  the  palm  of 
Indian  supremacy  with  the  governor* 
generaL  But  a  more  formidable  storm 
was  gathering  in  England.  Lord 
North  was  sinking  Under  the  we^ht 
of  a  dbastrous  government.  With  no 
talent  beyond  humour  for  influence  in 
the  House,  and  no  ability  beyond 
patience  for  the  rule  of  the  state,  he 
uad  found  an  equivalent  for  both  in 
the  person  id  confidence  of  the  king. 
But  the  ill  fortune  of  the  American 
War,  of  all  wars  the  most  useless,  and 
conducted  with  the  most  memorable 
want  of  common  sense,  at  length  com- 
pelled even  the  king  to  abandon  the 
minister.  He  cut  him  away  like  a 
millstone  from  about  his  neck;  and 
rose  buoyant  as  the  encumbrance  went 
down.  On  the  16th  of  March  1782, 
-the  most  luckless  of  English  Cabinets, 
though  by  no  means  the  most  unprin- 
cipled, was  flung  into  the  grave,  and 
the  ceremonial  was  followed  with  uni- 
versal rejoicing.  The  force  of  Oppo- 
sition was  unexampled  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century.  Burke,  Fox, 
and  their  immediate  friends,  were  the 
leaders,  not  merely  of  parliamentary  in- 
fluence, but  of  British  intellectual  supe- 
riority. They  had  already  given  Roman 
dignity  and  Attic  eloquence  to  debates, 
which  they  had  found  dull  and  common- 
place ;  or,  as  they  were  characterized, 
<'  the  debates  of  Dutch  burgomasters 
on  cheese-paringii  and  candle-ends." 
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The  North  administration  was  suc- 
ceeded by  that  of  Lords  Rockingham 
and  Shelbume.  The  affaura  of  India 
now  came  more  directly  before  this 
Cabinet  than  ever.  Patronage,  to  a 
certain  extent,  is  essential  to  the  sup** 

{)ort  of  every  government,  and  the 
OSS  of  the  American  colonies  had  so 
formidably  stripped  the  Treasury,  that 
India  assumed  a  larger  shape  in  the 
ministerial  eye.  But  it  was  in  reality 
a  magnificent  object. 

The  events  of  the  last  thirty  years 
had  ndsed  the  British  settlement  from 
a  factory  to  an  empire,  and  all  its 
adjuncts  were  dazzling.  Obseure 
officials  were  seen  suddenly  rising  into 
the  highest  ranks  of  society.  Enor- 
mous fortunes  were  suddenly  poured 
into  England  by  men  of  whom  nothing 
was  known,  but  that  they  bad  been 
in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany. The  very  language  of  those 
men  formed  a  striking  and  exciting 
contrast  to  the  obscurity  which  must 
have  been  their  lot  in  England ;  por- 
ventis  who  had  gone  to  India  as  mer- 
chant's clerks,  now  moved  through 
society,  talking  of  the  overthrow  or 
support  of  kingdoms,  of  negotiadons 
which  settled  the  fate  of  dvnasties,  of 
triumphant  campaigns,  of  the  com- 
mand of  armies,  and  all  the  other  high 
concerns  and  glittering  machinery  of 
Oriental  government.  Exaggerated 
as  this  language  must  have  been  in 
the  majority  of  instances,  the  one  fact 
was  before  all  eye»— of  a  yonng  and 
nameless  accountant  in  the  Company's 
ofiSces,  at  that  moment  governing  an 
extent  of  territory  laiger  than  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  and  with  a  prospect 
of  extending  «ver  the  whole  vast  pen- 
insula. It  is  only  justice  to  the  Bri- 
tish Cabinet  to  sayi  that  its  desire  to 
have  the  supreme  control  over  this 
g»reat  territory  might  fairly  have  been 
grounded  on  the  opinion,  that  it  could 
no  longer  be  safely  confided  to  a  com- 
pany of  merchants.  But  patronage 
and  power  concurring,  the  desire  waa 
inevitable  and  irresistible. 

The  Marquis  of  Rockingham  and 
Lord  Shelburne  were  probably  both  in 
some  degree  friendly  to  Hastings;  but 
Burke*8  political  aversion  to  the  Go-i 
vernor-  General  was  too  poweisf ul  to  be 
resisted  by  feeble  predilections.  He  is 
even  said  to  have  threatened  to  resign 
his  office,  the  paymastership  of  ti^e 
forces,  unless  the  Cabinet  was  combined 
V  against  Hastmgs.  «« What  can  we  dor 
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was  Mud  bj  beth  Siietkurne  and  A»h- 
bttrton  to  the  adfocatea  of  Hasthigt. 
^  We  entertaiii  tke  higiiest  raspoet 
and  penoDid  regard  fbrhim  ;  bot  tb« 
interaatf  of  tho  DatUm  aiv  at  stake. 
To  saTo  aa  imttridiudt  bowerer  meri- 
torious, we  eannet  mfai  oar  party  and 
break  up  tbo  sro^rarmMiit." 

On  the  15t£  of  April,  Dondas,  the 
Lord  AdTocatOy  made  a  speech  of  do* 
taiUin  which  the  wfaole  acmiimtratioii 
of  the  Governor- General  was  reriewed 
and  eandemn^  Bnrke  seconded  the 
Lord  Advocate,  wfth  more  than  his 
nsual  ardoar,  to  the  extent  <if  propo* 
f&ug  that  an  entire  change  shonM  take 
ptoee  in  the  constitution  of  tho  Con- 
panjF,  The  bringing  in  of  the  biR  for 
Uih  pnrpose  was  postponed  onlj  hj 
the  extreme  exertion  of  Hastmgs' 
friends,  especialiy  of  Major  Scott, 
his  well-known  parlSamentary  agent. 
Then  fblhrwed  a  long  series  of  battles 
in  the  India  House ;  the  subject  readwd 
the  pttbK^  and  Hastings  became  the 
uniteisal  topic.  The  parHamentary 
orators  descnbed  him  as  the  most  da»- 
gerous  anddomineerng  of  mankind ;  as 
alike  frenxied  with  ambition  and  mihe> 
sitatfaig  in  Ids  means ;  aseapabte  of  co»» 
eetring  the  wildest  obfects  andaceons- 
plishing  the  most  crimlnaK  Some  ef 
the  bolder  speakers  intfmated  prefects 
which  tiiey  acimewiedged  themseifea 
unsMe  to  define^  and  pointed  to  riews 
of  independence,  and  tlMf  ereetiev  of  a 
sofeieigutjr,  of  which  the  diadem  was 
to  be  worn  by  the  daring  d^  forti^ 
onto  servant  ef  the  Diieetors.  C^srt  of 
partiament  the  charge  took  aoollier 
shape,  asere  intelligible  t9  the  general 
esr»  The  gfeat  dennqnsnt  was  charged 
with  stfariee  sdll  more  bowidleBS  than 
his  amhvtien  ;  as  with  amassiag^  hn^ 
menso  soms  of  money,  and  using  them 
as  larishly  to  eorrapt  the  EogMi 
pariiaaBent',  ae  he  had  torn  tliem  cruel- 
ly from  the  hands  ef  ^le  Indian  po»- 
sessors ;  as  bsing  marier  at  that  mo- 
ment of  a  miilion  el  pounds  steriing^ 
and  being  psepared  to  throw  the  hiSf 
o£  that  6uni>  or  tho  whole,  into  the 
Ihnd  for  undemiiiiiBg  the  last  integrity 
of  the  Mlisb  legislature. 

Extravagant  as  this  faingvage  was, 
it  musS  bo  adaRtlsd  that  the  presence 
of  an  atoned  agent  of  the  Grorernor* 
G^ral  in  dose  contact  with  the  par- 
Kament;  the  perpetual  intercourse 
carried  on  by  major  Scott  with  the 
leading  members  cf  the  Cabinet ;  the 
extraordinary  convenions  which  took 
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^aeo  from  time  to  time^  asMag  the 
declaimeis  on  Indinn  awnrs ;  and  the 
snddsn  changes,  from  the  most  VMlent 
antipathy  te  the  most  nuoualned  pa* 
n^yrie  at  tibe  Reard  or  Dlieetoniy 
were  weli  calodaled  to  excite  Unna- 
tural public  jeidonsy  of  penmiary  cer- 
roptlon. 

The  example  of  Clife,  who  had  no« 
torion^  pntnmmbers  Into  the  House 
Ibr  the  purpose  of  defbadini^  himArif, 
could  not  be  forgotten ;  md  the  pub- 
lic IndigDation^  as  the  detaile  of  te 
Robitta  war,  the  Benares  intr^gus^ 
and  tlie  treatment  of  rae  norortnsate 
princcflsee  of  Onde  aiilied,  grew 
stronger  from  hour  to  homv  until  tin 
name  of  nie  Oorai  nor-  Oeuei  nl  was  a 
snojeet  ei  scare^^  was  tnan  nalisnsl 
execraitov. 

And  this  feeling  grew  only  more 
Indignant  hy  the  sndden  check  whkh 
disappoinied  ^e  general  expectatieft 
of  hm  recall.  Burke  had  prepeeed  a 
parliamentary  commiwion  to  inresll* 
gato  en  the  spot  the  misdemeanours 
of  the  Indian  gorernment.  Its  mem- 
bers were  te  have  been  Prancis,  Langi 
General  Burgoyne,  Lord  Macartney, 
and  WiHtam  Bnrke,  aU  t^  whom  had 
been  dedaiedfy  hoetne  to  Hastings. 
But  this  the  CabineC  refused,  with 
ob vions  justice,  ict  other  indications 
soon  showed  tiiat  th^  were  rapidly 
neutfaHaingi  the  session  wore  away, 
bot  notlnng  wasdone ;  Dundas fet  lus 
bm  rink  into  obfirion,  and  the  nnbfic 
was  forced  to  be  satisfied  wim  die 
▼ague  promise  of  Pox,  that  the  next 
sesslott  should  be  all  aetirity. 

One  of  Major  Scott* s  letters  to 
Hastings  at  this  period,  gires  an 
amusing  account  of  the  way  in  which 
the  greet  of  this  worid  sport  wfth  die 
expectations  of  the  fittie.  It  b  dated 
July,  1783:— 

•»  Yesterday  the  parihiment  was 
prorogued.  Yon  will  see  by  the  King^ 
speech,  that  his  Majesty  gftes  notice 
of  their  Intention  to  resume  the  cons!- 
deration  of  Indian  aflfhirs  when  the 
Hoiwes  meet  sgahi.   ••••••• 

Prom  the  Commons  I  went  to  tlie 
Peers,  and  stood  next  to  Lord  North 
while  the  King  was  speaking;  When 
hia  Majesty  had  done,  Loard  North 
turned  round  to  me,  and  said, '  Wri^ 
sir,  yon  see  we  are  to  begin  upon  you 
as  soon  as  we  meet  again.'  I  answer- 
ed ,  *  Yes,  my  Lord,  and  the  sooner  the 
better;  but  1  wish  wo  had  been  dismiss- 
ed this  year  in  a  more  gentleman- 
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Jih6  mum&:  Hk  LonbWv  sUre4» 
and  say,  «  What  d»  jMomm?'  I 
lepliad,  *  I  db^  Bat  idmb,  mj  Lm^ 
to  alhidatft  bit  Malady's  meWivtafc 
to  tlw  nuMHMr  »  wkkk  Mr  AwkttpM- 
iKtd  Us  Bfeotioa  te  the  tivdi  of  )775 
tobilaidbofor»tli»fioM«.  Ifdwve 
is  a  ttao  on  eartkfiraaffoaipeeBlatioB* 
'H  ii  Mr  Hasthifa.'  fite  LotdiUp 
raiifiad,  <  Mc^  Saott*  you  iImuU  not 
b«  to  v&olaat.  Contiiler,  pecalatioii  is 
a.  Tory  coaNB<»^  word  in  tbe  Hoosa^ 
awl  ^asy  iraqnentlj  used.*  I  answer- 
ad»  *  Troa,  n»y  Losd,  and  it  has  been 
appiiad  by  Mr  Barke,  in  fonner  tuies, 
toyaur  Lordship^  with  as  litllajnstiaaf 
1  brtiave>  as  ha  now  applies  it  lo  Mr 
Hastini^'  Ha  laagbed  ai  tbis,  and 
aaidy  *  We  ^mII  sea  hov  you  tome 
adi  nasi  year/  and  tban  want  away^** 

••••     •     •     •^Waara 

omim^tf§ni  at  tba  India  House,  and 
ahall  take  eara  ta  prqfii  dy  tkgprestnt 
rwetujiwm  p&rHametUary  hunnu^** 
This  hint  ia  sigrBiAoant  eaonyb. 

La  anolhar  latter,  this  ndelatigabfe 
ageRt  speaiLs  inib  great  wialb  flSf  tba 
CalwBet_'<  One  fact  is  beyond  dis- 
pute* tbat  tba  King  wUl  abanga  bis 
pcesent  Miaitten»  if  possibiai  and 
they  are  desMed  and  bated  tbrongh- 
ODt  the  nation.  The  minority  of 
them  are  gamblers^  swiadimi^  and 
beggaas.** 

Aftav  aaolbar  year  of  an^aty, 
probably  inareasad  by  tba  loneKness 
of  bfe  sknaiion.  fer  ba  bad  sent  Mrs 
Hastiaos  to  Ea^an4  ba  lesolred  to 
fatnmfaoBsak  Ifiedtoeriptian  of  India, 
ia  I784>  ia  riagnlaii|y  gloomy,  and 
leaves  it  dMcult  to  aeeoant  for  the 
panegyrica  vfaieh  snbseqnant  writers 
hava  Invisbad  on  the  paraenal  tri- 
impfas  of  bla  adadnistiaHoB* 

<•!  dread  tba losaoftiBsa.  Tba  Com- 
pany exbanstad  of  its  waaltb.  and  ae- 
tually  suffering  tba  first  eflbata  of  an 
impoidlDg  Ikmina}  tba  Goyermnent 
weakened  by  a  twebremantb'a  dlstrao> 
don  I  the  reyenae  dbsipaled;  the 
Sieks  approaching  with  a  nnmenms 
anny,  md  threatening  an  invasian ; 
our  Covneil  dttide^y  and  the  nugority 
of  itamembers  hostiie  to  ma;  rnoMMrs, 
and  worse  than  rumonrs,  of  an  ap» 
proa^ng  ehangein  tin  GovarBBent ; 
my  own  knowledge  of  the  strong 
grounds  I  baTO  ftimisbed  for  it  by  the 
8uf]^rina,  (a  ship ;)  Ae  possibiMty  of 
its  eoming  to  pasa  belbre  1  baTs  be- 
gun to  act — those  are  the  evils  I  have 
to  encounter/*    He  adds— ««  On  the 


ether  band,  I  know  tliat  I  can  do  more 
good  if  I  have  time  aHowad  me,  and 
it  is  my  ambitioB  to  close  my  govern- 
meat  with  the  redemption  ef  a  great 
gs^mment^  UmSj,  and  nation  from 
rum  }  and  however  I  am  delated  m 
the  extent  of  my  design,  1  am  eonfi. 
dent  that  I  shaft  leave  sMrs  at  least 
not  worse  than  I  fennd  tbRtt.**  This 
ia  certainly  no  very  brifliant  sesait  of 
an  adanmstration  of  twelve  years. 

At  lengtb,  is  January  1785,  be  sent 
hie  letter  of  rpsignation  to  the  I^ree- 
tors,  graceftitty  admitting,  tiMit  "^aHar 
thirty-five  years  of  service,  and  almost 
thktsen  of  that  time  passed  in  the 
charge  of  the  first  office  ef  the  govern^ 
ment,  he  did  not  part  from  It  with  in- 
diflSvrenee ;  *  and  m  February  he  ra^ 
ted  In^  tor  ever,  landing  at  rty- 
mouth  in  June,  after  a  four  months* 
favourable  vojfage. 

But  here  the  great  struggle  of  his 
lilb  awrited  him.  He  was  met  by 
national  outcry ;  the  people  evidently 
regarded  him  lew  as  a  retired  fbne* 
tionary  than  as  a  retamed  erimim^; 
and  the  universal  voice  was  that  he 
siould  be  brought  to  trial  without  de^ 

SThe  proudest  and  the  purest 
id  ot  English  statesuwnship,  Burh^ 
had  already  jdedged  himself  to  bring 
Hastings  to  the  bar  of  the  Legisla- 
tvie ;  andevenifhe  had  been  rehictaBt, 
the  puMic  f^Beliag  now  forbade  his  re^ 
treat.  The  firiends  of  Hastings,  toe, 
were  so  canfident  of  his  cempiete 
triuraph,  that  they  actually  had  the 
rashness  to  ehalfeiige  the  OKfahy*  On 
the  first  dacf  of  the  session  ef  I78fi, 
Major  Seott  haughty  reminded  Buise 
c^  hhr  notice  befiire  the  preceding  re» 
cess,  utd  cKnirecF  him  ta  name  the  ant 
poswbfc  day  for  substantiating  if. 
This  singtdar  act,  however,  was  pro- 
bsMy  the  result  fsf  htfbnnatioi^  tral, 
at  a  meeiiag  of  Ae  party  a  dlqr  ur  tivo 
before,  at  the  house  of  the  Duke  «€ 
Portland^  it  had  been  wannly  advised 
that  he  sbonld  abandmi  the  preseeu^ 
tkm  idtogether.  But  Burke  was  ift- 
flisxible.  On  the  17th  of  February, 
he  moved  ibr  a  •^  copy  of  tiie  tovrea- 
pondence  of  Haslhigs  with  die  Dine- 
tors,  between  January  17W  aml/a- 
nuarylTSfi.**  On  tbhi  oecasios  Dwt^ 
das  and  Pitt  were  opposed  to  him. 
Btat  the  opposers  were  languid*  and  it 
was  obvions  that^  Hastings  must  de- 
pend upon  the  justice  of  bis  cause 
dk>ne» 

It  is  beyond  the  necessary  limits  of 
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thU  paper*  to  go  through  the  details  of 
tbia  famooa  trial.  But  we  cannot 
agree  with  the  biographer  in  his  esti- 
mate of  the  motives  or  the  mind  of 
Burke.  Justly  dismiasiDg}  as  he  does, 
«11  the  common  and  now  universally 
abandoned  imputations  of  personal 
▼indictiveness  for  Hastings*  neglect 
of  his  nephew,  &c.«  he  charges  bu 
hostility  chiefly  to  the  overthrow  of 
the  Foxite  party  on  the  India  bill  of 
17S3»  which  again  he  attributes  to 
Hastings.  But  this  ground  seems  sin<* 
gularly  fantastic.  We  are  still  to  learn 
how  Hastings  could  have  effectively 
influenced  the  fall  of  the  measure  at  a 
distance  which  took  almost  a  twelve- 
month for  the  answer  of  a  letter.  The 
measure  itself  had  grounds  of  objec- 
tion strong  enough  to  ensure  its  over- 
throw. It  went  to  turn  the  legislature 
into  a  cipher*  to  strip  the  king  of  all 
but  nominal  power*  and  to  govern  the 
country  by  patronage*  that  patronage 
being  irrevocably  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  Whigs.  Charles  Fox  was  the 
man  who  should  have  been  vindictive* 
if  the  feeling  could  exist*  for  it  was 
his  ruin  ;  be  it  was  who  bore  the  par- 
entage* the  obloquy*  and  the  punish- 
ment. We  are  also  told  in  this  volume* 
that  Burke*s  passion  was  in  the  habit 
Df  getting  the  better  of  his  reason* 
that  ''his  prejudice  matured  itself  into 
A  principle*"  &c.  Again  we  must 
doubt ;  for  our  conception  of  Burke 
u  wholly  to  the  contrary:  his  judg- 
ment appears  to  us  to  have  been  of  a 
remarkkbly  deliberate,  distinct,  and 
clear-sighted  order.  It  is  certain  that* 
in  the  great  contingencies  which  so 
aoon  perplexed  every  other  man  of 
every  party*  Burke  was  the  most  con- 
spicuous individual  for  soberness  of 
view ;  that,  from  his  remaining  frag- 
ments of  correspondence*  it  b  unde- 
niable that  his  judgment  alone  could 
have  saved  his  party  from  the  long 
succession  of  errors  into  which  they 
fell  from  the  period  of  the  Coalition* 
through  the  times  of  the  Regency  and 
the  French  Revolution  ;  and  that  the 
memorable  soundness  of  his  views  in 
the  aj^proachiog  convulsions  of  £ii- 
xope,  in  1789*  has  placed  him  in  the 
iiighest  rank  of  political  prediction. 
But  no  mistake  is  more  frequent  than 
the  supposition  that  ardour  of  feeling 
{precludes  sagacity ;  that  glowing  ge- 
nius is  inconsistent  with  profound 
thought ;  or  that  the  rich  and  plastic 
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mind*  which  might  have  made  the 
most  powerful  of  poets*  or  the  most 
imaginative  of  pamters*  might  not 
form  the  noblest  of  all  means  for  those 
noblest  of  all  duties — the  guidance  and 
goTcmment  of  nations.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  Burke's  sole  motiTe  was  a 
sense  of  public  justice. 

On  the  3d  of  April*  the  House  of 
Commons  resolved  on  impeaeliing 
Hastings*  and  nominated  the  commit- 
tee of  nineteen*  at  the  head  of  whidi 
was  Burke*  followed  by  Fox  and  She- 
ridan ;  the  committee  appmntui^ 
Francis  as  their  assessor.  Bat  we 
must  hasten  on.  The  trial  lasted  till 
the  country  grew  weary  of  it,  and 
began  to  charge  its  delays  as  in  theoi- 
sel ves  a  deniar  of  j  ustice.  Those  de- 
lays were*  periiaps*  unavoidable*  from 
the  formalities  of  the  tribunal ;  but 
they  were*  and  deservedly,  nnpopnlar. 
The  charges  themselves  were  so  much 
involved  in  Indian  technicalities,  that 
it  was  scarcely  possible  for  a  mixed 
English  auditory  to  comprehend  them ; 
and  finally*  after  a  seven  years'  trial* 
Hastings  was  acquitted.  But  his  ac- 
quittal procured  no  compensating  hon- 
ours from  the  government.  He  sank 
into  retirement*  and  on  the  22d  of 
August  1818*  at  the  age  of  eighty-six, 
he  tranquilly  died. 

Our  opinion  of  Hastings  may  be 
collected  from  our  passing  views  of 
his  conduct.  We  had  come  to  the  sub- 
ject with  a  strong  prejudice  in  his  fa- 
vour as  a  man  of  great  ability*  misun- 
derstood in  consequence  of  the  remote- 
ness of  bis  scene  of  operations,  as  tbe 
solo  sustainer  of  our  Indian  empire 
and  as  offering  an  immaculate  con- 
trast to  the  race  of  official  corruption 
and  cruelty  whom  he  had  to  coatn^. 
The  perusal  of  this  Memoir  has  con- 
siderably lowered  our  admiration. 
That  he  was  a  man  of  powerful  ta- 
lents is  unquestionable ;  and  that  his 
ambition  was  essentially  neither  sor« 
did  nor  cruel  we  willingly  allow :  bat 
we  think  that  there  is  full  evidenoe 
that  temptation  could  make  both ;  that 
one  principle  swallowed  up  the  rest ; 
and  that  to  stand  well  with  the  Direc- 
tors was  the  paramount  object,  which 
to  him  could  throw  a  semblance  at 
least  of  virtue  over  every  crime.  We 
think  that  bis  trial  ought  to  have  end* 
ed  in  condemnation;  and  that  th« 
acquittal  of  Hastings  leaves  a  stain  oa 
the  justice  of  his  country. 
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THB  WAE8  OF  THB  SCOTa  IN  FRANCE. 

*'  One  of  tb«  last  reUeaof  the  flillant  bond  of  SootUah  lords  and  knighU,  who  had  so  long  and 
no  truly  served  Charles  VIL  in  those  bloody  wsirs,  which  decided  the  indepondence  of  the  French 
crown,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  English.  Ho  had  fonght,  when  a  boy,  abreast  with  Douglas  and 
Bnehan,  bad  ridden  beneath  the  banner  of  the  Maid  of  Arc,  and  was  perhaps  one  of  those  last  aaso- 
dates  of  Scottish  cbiTalry,  who  had  so  willingly  drawn  their  swords  for  the  lleur-de-lys  ag^st 
their  *  auld  enemies  of  England/  "—  Queniin  Durward.    Chap.  tU; 


Among  the  many  important  conse- 
quences of  the  consolidation  of  the 
two  nations  of  Britain  into  a  single 
communitj,  we  have  been  frequent- 
ly strack  with  the  absurd  effect 
which  it  has  produced  upon  the  feel- 
ings with  which  Scotchmen  in  general 
are  wont  to  regard  many  of  the 
scenes  of  the  middle  sges,  in  which 
their  southern  neighbours,  now  their 
lellow-subJectSf  played  a  principal 
part.  Accustomed,  for  a  century  at 
least,  to  consider  their  national  hon- 
our and  advantage  as  identic  with 
those  of  England,  they  are  apt  to  for^ 
get  that  it  was  ever  otherwise,  and  to 
talk  with  pride  of  successes  won  by 
the  English,  unconnected  with,  or 
even  in  direct  opposition  to,  the  Scots. 
Of  this,  a  remarkable  instance  is  fur- 
nished by  the  campaigns  in  the  14th 
and  15th  centuries,  which  had  so 
nearly  subjected  France  to  the  English 
naonarchs  of  the  house  of  Plantagenet, 
and  which  were  distingniBhed  by  the 
decisive  victories  of  Cressy,  Agincourt, 
And  Poictiers.  To  these,  it  is  not  nn- 
tisual  to  hear  Scotchmen  allude,  in 
terms  of  exultation,  such  as  would  be 

Serfectly  appropriate  from  English 
ps,  but  to  which  the  Scots  can  lay 
no  claim,  as  their  nation  was  then  in 
the  strictest  alliance  with  the  French, 
under  whose  banners  whole  legions 
«f  their  bravest  warriors  were  then 
aerring,  and  whose  monarchy  was 
saved  from  extinction,  mainly  by  the 
efforts  of  these  Scottish  auxiliaries. 

That  considerable  intercourse  for- 
iberly  existed  between  Scotland  and 
France,  must  be  familiar  to  every  one 
who  has  ever  heard  a  peasant  woman 
talk  of  clothing  her  boy  in  a  Jeistiecor 
or  remembers  how  the  citizens  of 
Edinburgh,  fifty  vears  ago,  used  to 
fiiy  from  the  appalling  shout  of  Garde" 
ho.  The  subject,  however,  is  of  far 
too  much  importance,  both  to  the  his- 
tory of  Scotland  in  particular,  which 
owes  to  this  intercourse  a  great  part 
of  its  civilization ;  and  of  Europe  in 
general,  the  subsequent  fortunes  of 
wluch  could  not  but  have  been  mate- 


rially affected  by  the  success  of  the 
English  in  their  attempts  to  subju- 
gate France,  to  be  left  to  such  trivial 
reminiscences  as  these ;  and  we  con- 
ceive we  shall  not  be  held  inexcusable 
if  we  devote  a  few  moments  to  the 
task  of  recalling  the  stirring  scenes  of 
one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  of 
our  national  history. 

The  origin  of  the  league  between 
France  and  Scotland,  which  contiitned 
unbroken  down  to  the  union  of  the 
British  crowns,  has  been  a  favourite 
field  for  the  fabling  propensities  in 
which  some  of  our  historians  delighted 
to  indulge.  They  relate,  with  great 
pomp,  how  the  Emperor  Charlemagne 
formed  a  league  of  perpetual  amity 
with  Achaius  king  of  Scotland,  and 
bestowed  on  him  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage. How  Achaius,  in  memory  of 
this  happy  alliance,  added  a  double 
tressore  of  fieur-de-lys  to  the  Scottish 
arms,  and  sent  an  auxiliary  force  of 
4000  men,  under  command  of  his  bro- 
ther, the  Gilliemore,  or  Great  Lad, 
which,  it  seems,  was  then  the  title  of 
the  Prince^  Royal  of  Scotland,  to  assist 
the  emperor  in  his  wars  with  the 
Lombards  in  Italy.  And,  finally,  how 
William  Douglas,  one  of  the  chief 
captains  of  this  auxiliary  host,  having 
fallen  ill  at  Placenza  on  his  retnm> 
resolved  to  settle  thens  and  having 
married  the  daughter  of  a  distinguish- 
ed citizen,  by  name  Antonio  Spetino, 
left  a  family,  which  proving  but 
moderately  prolific,  gave  rise  to  only 
fourteen  noble  houses  in  Italy.  The 
whole  of  this  story,  although  suffi- 
ciently circumstantial^  we  do  not  call 
upon  the  public  to  believe,  only  re- 
marking in  passing,  that  although  the 
idea>that  the  alliance  between  France 
and  Scotland  is  as  old  as  Charlemagne, 
has  long  been  rejected  by  our  best 
antiquarians,  the  story  is  nevertheless 
not  a  mere  fiction,  havitig  grown  out 
of  a  mistaken  interpretation  of  a  pas- 
sage in  Eginhard,  where  the  secretary 
of  Charlemagne  mentions  a  friendly 
intercourse  which  had  at  one  time  sub- 
sisted between  his  master  and  the 
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monarohs  of  Ireland^  whom  he  styles, 
according  to  the  usage  of  his  time, 
^«  Reges  Scotorum."  .  Tke  remainder 
of  the  story  had  probably  no  farther 
femdfllkni  thav  the  mere  ezwieiiee, 
al  Pleeemaf  of  a  family  aamed  Seo4« 
wlmae  «rms  here  eome  raeemblaode  to 
those  of  the  Douglasses.  Hie  real 
origin  of  the  alliance  between  France 
and  SootUod  is  unquastion&Uy  mneh 
latOT  than  the  time  of  Chariema^ne, 
although  it  may  not  be  easr  to  show, 
witii  cerUlnty,  the  precise  date  of  its 
Gommeaoemeat.  The  first  treaty  be- 
tween the  moaarchs*  of  which  distinct 
records  aoweziat#  is  that  which  was 
ooDoluded  in  the  year  12d5  between 
the  unfortunate  John  Daliol  of  Scot- 
land and  Philip  the  Fair  of  Francej  but 
theve  are  circomstanoes  which  lead  um 
to  suspect,  to  use  no  stronger  ezpres- 
sien»  that  something  of  the  kind  nsay 
have  existed  a  little  eariiar.  Thetrea- 
sare  of  ieur^le-ljrs,  generaUy  refer- 
red  by  our  historians  to  the  French 
al?ift»^*^  certainly  appears  in  the  Scot- 
tish arms  several  reigns  proTious  to 
that  of  Baliol ;  but  the  real  cause  of 
its  iatrodootioa  is  quite  unknown,  and 
its  rosomblaaee  to  the  French  insignia 
may  be  merely  accidentaL  In  aa 
agreement  with  Robert  the  Bruce^  in 
ld26,  Charles  IV«  of  France  mentions 
*'  the  frieadshif)  and  good- will  whkh 
baye  long  aubaisted  between  oar  pre- 
decesaort,  kings  of  France^  and  our 
kingdom,  on  tlie  one  par^  and  the 
kings  of  Scotland,  and  the  said  king- 
dom of  Scotland,  on  the  other  ;*'  ex- 
pressions which  can  liardly  be  under- 
stood as  re£Mrring  only  to  the  engage- 
ment with  Baliol,  thirty  years  before. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  howerer,  from  the 
year  1295  above  alluded  to,  down  to 
the  accession  of  James  VI.  to  the  fing- 
Uah  thronet,  there  existed  an  unbroken 
series  of  treaties  of  the  strictest  amity 
and  alliance  between  the  independent 
monarchies  of  Scotland  and  Franc«^ 
the  terms  of  which  m^  be  seen  in  the 
archives  of  both  countries* 

John  Baliol  was  placed  on  the  throne 
of  Scotland  in  the  year  1292,  by  the 
award  of  Edward  L  of  England,  who, 
originally  choeen  as  a  mere  umjMre, 
to  whom  the  competitors  for  the  Scot- 
tish crown  might  refer  thdr  conflicting 
daims,  had  succeeded  in  extorting  from 
the  states  of  Scotland  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  feudal  superiority  over  that 
ancient  and  independent  kingdom.  But 
irom  the  moment  when  the  King  ef 
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England  had  thus  got  the  country  into 
his  hands,  and  puced  on  its  throne 
one  wiiom  he  regarded  as  a  creature 
of  his  own,  he  seemed  bent  upon  dri- 
Ting  iti  high-spiiiled  peoiAe  into  in.. 
sarreelien,  that  he  might  have  a  pre- 
text  for  aenri^  his  treeps  into  the 
Imid,  ana  permaneotfy  subduing  it. 
Whilst  he  was  mild  and  indulgent  to- 
wards his  English  sutjecti^  he  treated 
every  appearance  of  indepeadenoe  on 
the  part  of  the  Soota  with  the  neatest 
severity;  summoning  their  ka^  to 
appear  before  the  Eogliah  oanrta  oa 
the  most  trivial  eccasioas,  and  eaoen* 
raging  them  to  appeal  from  his  judg- 
ments to  himself,  as  Lord  Paramouat 
of  the  kiagdom  of  Scotland.  By  these 
aad  similar  insalts,  he  ooatintted  to 
exasperate  the  Soots  until  the  year 
1294,  when,  having  quarrelled  with 
his  own  Ssudal  superior  Philip  of 
Francs^  he  renounced  hie  allsgianes^ 
declared  war  against  Fmnocb  and  sent 
to  aummon  Baliol  aad  the  prin« 
pal  Scottish  nobility  to  join  liim  with 
their  Faroes.  The  King  of  Soots,  how* 
ever,  wheee  character  seema  to  have 
met  with  but  scrimp  justice  from  sub- 
sequent historians,  provoked  beyond 
enduranccw  at  once  ahowed  himself 
inclined  rather  to  imitate  the  acts 
than  to  obey  the  commands  of  his  lisge 
lord.  Tiae  Scottish  ^liameot  as- 
sembled at  Scone,  dismissed  all  £ng« 
lishmen  from  the  Scottish  court,  con- 
fiscated the  Scottish  eatates  of  the 
English  nobility,  forleited  tiie  pes* 
sessions  of  such  of  the  Scots  aa  took 
part  with  Edward,  and  baniahed  them 
from  the  country ;  opened  negotiations 
for  an  alliance  with  France^  aad  made 
ewy  preparation  for  war  with  Eng- 
land. But  although  Baliol  had  joined 
with  his  parliament  in  these  lesda- 
tions,  his  own  nobles  seem  to  have 
entertained  doubts  of  his  oonstaacy ; 
for  a  year  had  not  elapsed  when  they 
removed  him  entirely  from  the  goverft- 
ment  of  the  ooantry,  and  placed  it  in 
the  hands  of  twelve  of  thmr  own  num- 
ber. The  proceedings  of  these  guar^ 
dians  were  bold  and  decisive.  They 
sent  to  Edward,  in  the  name  of  thor 
king,  a  written  renunciation  of  all 
allegiance  to  England,  and  despatched 
envoys  to  France,  to  ooneln^  a  trea^ 
with  its  sovereign,  Philip  the  Fair. 
The  terms  of  this  treaty  bound  the 
French  monarch  to  give  hia  niece, 
Joan,  daughter  to  his  brother  Charies, 
Count  of  Valoia,  in  marriage  to  fid- 
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^ard  Baliol»  Pxiaoe-Eojal  of  Scotland, 
uid  to  Bend  to  that  couotrjr  an  auxi- 
liary ibrce>  to  be  maintained  at  bb 
owp  ezpenae. 

Such  were  tbe  circumstances  which 
accompanied  the  (brmation  of  the  first 
distinctly  recorded  alliance  between 
ScoUand  and  France.     Tbe  cause  of 
Baliol  was*  indeed,  ruined  bj  tbe  dis- 
sensions of  his  nobles,  and  the  conse- 
quent defeat  of  his  army  at  Dunbar; 
jet  the  patriotic  party  in   Scotland, 
beaded   first   by   Wallace,  then  by 
Bruce,    continued   to   look  towards 
France  aa  their  natural  ally  against 
'&e  oTerweemng  usurpations  of  £ng- 
Jandp  until,  in  the  year  1326,  King 
Kobert  L  of  Scotland,  during  a  truce 
with  England,  which  was  followed 
next  year  by  a  permanent  peace,  re- 
newed the  relations  of  his  crown  with 
that  of  France,  by  a  mutual  treaty  of 
aDianee,  offensi?e  and  defensive,  con- 
eluded  at  Corbeille  in  Champagne,  by 
Randolph  Earl  of  Moray  on  the  part 
of  Scotland*  with   Charles    IV.    of 
France^  youngest  son  of  Philip  the 
Psdr,  in  which  the  two  nations  cove- 
nanted to  assist  each  other  against 
England  to  the  full  extent  of  their 
power.     This  treaty  was  preserved 
mviolate  down  to  the  close  of  the  sepa- 
rate history  of  Scotland,  having  been 
formally  renewed  no  less  than  thirteen 
times  during  that  period;  and  the 
crowns  were  further  bound  to  each 
other  by  mutual  intermarriages  of  the 
royal  families.     Thus,  in  1436,  Louis 
the  DaupMn,  aflberwards  Louis  XI.  of 
France,  married  Margaret,  daughter 
ot  J^mes  L  of  Scotland.     In  1536, 
James  V.  of  Scotland  married  Mag- 
dalen, daughter  to  Francis  I.  of  France ; 
.and  lastly,   the  marriage  of  Mary, 
Queen-beirtss  of  Scotland,  in  ld5d,  to 
Francis    the    Dauphin,    afterwards 
Francis  II.  of  France,  might  have 
united  the  kingdoms  under  the  same 
sovereign,  but  for  the  death  of  Francis 
without  issue,  only  two  years  after  the 
marriage.     As  might  nave  been  ex- 
pected from  a  connexion  so  intimate, 
the  mutual  assistance  stipulated  be- 
tween Robert  Bruce  and  Charles  IV  , 
was  cheerfollv  rendered  by  the  suc- 
cessors    of   Doth,    on    more    occa- 
sions than  one.      The  wars  of  the 
French  in  Scodand  led  to  no  satisfac- 
tory result,  and  have  been    amply 
treated  of  by  our  national  historians ; 
but  the  service  of  the  Scots  in  France, 
infinitely  more  important  and  inter- 


esdng,  both  on  accoaot  of  the  efiect 
which  it  produced  on  the  manners  of 
the  Scots,  and  from  the  magnitude  of 
the  events  on  the  continent  with  which 
it  was  connected,  has  been  meridy  al-* 
luded  to  by  our  best  writers,  aa  less 
indmately  connected  with  the  ny^i^^nt 
hbtory. 

The  contest  which  compelled  the 
French  to  ask  the  aid  of  their  northern 
allies,  and  the  stake  in  which  was  no 
less  than  the  s^arate  existence  of 
France  and  England,  took  its  rise  from 
the  opposite  laws  which  then,  as  since, 
ruled  the  succession  to  the  crown  in 
the  two  countrif^s ;  tbe  French  follow- 
ing the  Salique  and  the  English  the 
Feudal  law.  Between  the  years  1316 
and  1328,  the  death  of  tiiree  succesdvo 
kin^s  of  France  without  issue,  had 
extinguished  the  direct  male  line  of 
tbe  third*  or  Capetian  dynasty.     The 
last  king,  Charies  IV.,  however,  had 
left  a  sister,  Isabella,  the  widow  of 
Edward  II.  of  England,  whose  son« 
Edward  III.,  was  thevelbre  nephew  to 
the  French  king.     But  the  States  of 
France,  foUowusg  the  Salique  law* 
which  was  undoubtedly  that  of  their 
country,  placed  on  the  throne  Philip, 
Count  of  Valois,  cousin-german  and 
heir-male  of  their  deoeaswi  monarch  | 
and  their  doing  so  might  have  led  to 
no  bad  consequences,  but  for  a  quarrel 
which  shortljjr  afterwards  took  place 
between  Philip  and  his  minister,  Ro- 
bert of  Artois.      The  latter  having 
been  detected  by  his  master,  endeav- 
ouriog  to  support  hu  claim  to  a  pro- 
perty by  forged  writings,  was  by  him 
deprived  of  all  his  lands  and  dignidesi, 
and    banished  from  France.      The 
disgraced  minister  fied  to  England, 
where  he  arrived  in  the  year  1337; 
and  being  well  received  by  Kin^  Ed- 
ward, he  resolved  to  avenge  mmself 
on  his  former  master,  Philip  VL,  by 
inciting  the  King  of  England  to.  raise 
a  claim  to  the  crown  of  France,  in  right 
of  his  mother  Isabella,  daughter  to 
Philip  the  Fair.     The  two  countries 
were  immediately  involved  in  a  war, 
which  lasted,  with  vartons  interrup- 
dons  and  alternations  of  success,  for 
more  than  a  century.    It  onght  to  be 
borne  in  mind,  however,  that,  even  on 
the  feudal  principle,  -there  existed  a 
nearer  heir  both  to  the  Capetian  fa- 
mily in  general,  and  to  Charles  IV.  in 
particular,  than  the  Ring  of  England. 
For  Charles*s  elder  brodier,  Louis  X., 
had  left  a  daughter,  Johuina,  whose 
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80D>  Charles  of  Navarre,  as  grandson 
of  Louis  X.,  was  of  coarse  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  son  of  Isabella,  sister  to 
tbe  same  Louis,  both  as  heir  of  line  to 
the  rojal  family,  and  to  Louis's  bro- 
ther, Charles  IV.  And  if  the  claims  of 
Johanna  had  been  set  aside  bj  the 
States  of  France,  in  favour  of  her 
father^s  brother  Philip  Y.,  Edward 
eonld  deriye  no  benefit  from  the  cir- 
cumstance, as  his  mother's  pretensions 
had  been  equally  set  aside  by  the 
States  in  favour  of  Philip  de  Valois.* 
The  first  decisive  reverse  which  the 
French  sustained  in  this  war,  was  in 
the  celebrated  battle  of  Cressy ,  fought 
in  the  year  1346^  when  King  Philip 
in  person  was  totally  overthrown  by  a 
much  inferior  force  of  English,  shortly 
after  which  a  truce  for  three  years 
was  concluded  by  the  mediation  ofthe 
pope.  During  tbe  subsistence  of  this 
armistice,  in  the  year  1 350,  kine  Philip 
died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
John,  who  found  at  his  accession  his 
treasury  exhausted  by  tbe  expenses  of 
a  war  which  had  already  lasted  more 
than  ten  years,  and  his  territories 
threatened  with'  a  renewal  of  the 
ravages  which  bad  characterized  most 
part  of  his  father's  reign.  No  sooner 
was  the  truce,  which  had  been  but  ill 
observed  on  either  side,  expired,  than 
France  was  simultaneously  invaded,  in 
the  north  by  Edward  III.  in  person, 
and  in  the  south*  west  by  his  son  Edward 
the  Black  Prince.  The  former  in- 
deed soon  found  that  the  force  which 
accompanied  him  was  utterly  inade- 
quate ;  and,  unable  to  meet  the  French 
in  tbe  field,  was  obliged  to  retreat  to 
his  own  country.  But  the  Prince  of 
Wales  strengthened  himself  to  such  a 
degree  at  Bordeaux,  and  conducted 
his  operations  with  so  much  skill, 
that  the  conquest  of  the  country  seemed 
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only  to  be  avoided  bj  the  instant  ex. 
pulsion  of  the  invaders.  Under  tliese 
circumstances,  Kin^  John  assembled 
the  States  of  hia  kingdom  at  Paris, 
and  laid  his  situation  before  them. 
An  exhausted  treasury,  and  a  formid* 
able  enemy  actually  in  the  conntry, 
were  evils  which  must  be  met  in- 
stantly if  at  all ;  and  the  States  imme- 
diately agreed  to  maintain  an  army  of 
80,000  men  during  the  continuance  of 
tbe  war,  and  to  furnish  the  king  with 
money  for  tbe  ordinary  expenses  of 
the  government. 

It  appears  to  have  be^n  on  this 
occasion,  that  the  first  distinct  appK- 
eation  for  assistance  was  made  by  the 
French  to  their  Scottish  allies.  Forty 
gentlemen  of  France,  at  the  head  of 
whom  was  Eugene  Garrantier,  were 
despatched  to  Scotland  with  a  sum  of 
4000  crowns,  in  order  to  engage  an 
auxiliary  force.  They  found  that 
kingdom  in  all  the  confusion  which 
followed  the  unsuccessful  invasion  of 
England  by  David  II.,  and  the  cap*^ 
ture  of  that  monarch  at  the  battle  of 
Durham,  on  which  they  attached  them- 
selves to  William  Lord  Douglas,  after- 
wards Earl  of  Douglas,  who  bad  him- 
self been  bred  to  arms  in  France,  and 
accompanied  him  in  several  of  his  ex- 
peditions. Peace  being  restored,  they 
immediately  set  themselves  to  the  ob- 
ject of  their  mission,  and  met  with 
such  success,  that  they  soon  returned 
to  the  continent,  accompanied  by  the 
first  detachment  of  Scottish  auxiliaries 
who  served  in  France,  consisting  of 
3000  men,  under  command  of  Doug- 
las himself.  King  John  received  this 
timely  reinforcement  with  the  greatest 
joy,  and  testified  hb  gratitude  to- 
wards  their  leader  by  conferring  on 
liim  the  honour  of  knighthood. 

Meanwhile  tbe  Black  Prince  bad 


*  The  propioqaity  of  tbe  different  parties  to  the  French  crown  wOi  be  easily  ander- 
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inarched  from  Bordeaux^  at  the 
head  of  a  force  not  exceeding 
12,000  men,  in  the  hope  of  joining 
another  English  division  under  the 
Duke  of  Lancaster.  He  had  advanced 
'  through  Limousin  into  Berri,  ravag- 
ing the  country  on  all  sides,  when 
be  was  compelled  to  give  up  his  ori- 
ginal intention,  in  consequence  of  the 
strength  of  the  eountry»  and  the  an- 
noyance which  he  experienced  from 
the  inhabitants,  who  broke  down  the 
brides,  and  harassed  his  march  by 
every  means  In  their  power.  The  in- 
telligence, too,  which  now  reached 
him,  that  Ring  John  was  advancing 
against  him  with  an  overwhelming 
force,  rendered  it  necessary  for  him 
to  think  of  his  own  safety,  and  he 
turned  aside  to  the  westward,  with  the 
intention  of  retreating  slowly  towards 
Bordeaux:  The  rapid  motions  of  King 
John,  however,  rendered  it  impos- 
sible for  the  Prince  to  accomplish  this 
design,  and  the  two  armies  at  last 
came  in  sight  of  each  other  at  Mau- 
pertuis,  about  two  miles  from  Poic- 
tiers,  where  a  decisive  action  took 
place,  which  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable instances  on  record  of  su- 
perior generalship  compensating  in- 
feriority of  numbers.  The  Black 
Prince,  whose  force  hardly  exceeded 
an  eighth  part  of  those  opposed  to  him, 
had  taken  up  a  very  strong  position^ 
upon  a  gentle  elevation  surrounded  by 
vineyards  and  rows  of  trees,  which  he 
strengthened  yet  farther  by  intrench- 
ments  and  other  defences^  leaving  it 
only  ac6essib!o  by  a  single  narrow 
road  between  high  hedges,  leading  di- 
rectly towards  the  centre  of  his  line. 
Notwithstanding  the  strength  of  his 
position,  the  situation  of  the  Prince 
was  sufficiently  critical,  and  he  was 
not  tlierefore  disinclined  to  listen  to 
terms  proposed  to  him  by  the  Cardinal 
de  Perigord.  But  the  French  insist- 
ing that  the  Prince  and  his  chief  nobles 
Bhould  remain  in  captivity,  Edward 
loudly  declared  that  he  would  never 
yield  himself  a  prisoner,  until  he  was 
taken  sword  in  nand,  and  the  negotia- 
tion was  broken  off.  There  remained 
now  two  lines  of  conduct  at  the  option 
of  Ring  John,  either  to  surround  the 
English,  and  starve  them  into  a  sur- 
render, or  to  fight  them  as  they  lav. 
The  latter  alternative  he  unfortunately 
resolved  upon  adopting,  although  Sir 
Eustace  de  Ribeaumont,  whom  be  had 
sent  to  reconnoitre  the  Englbh  position, 
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had  reported  it  as  almost,  if  not  quite 
impregnable,  and  the  result  was  the 
total  overthrow  of  his  whole  army. 
Preparatory  to  the  attack,  he  caused 
his.  cavalry  to  dismount  and  act  as 
infantry,  with  the  exception  of  300 
select  men-at-arms,  who  remained  on 
horseback.  The  Black  Prince,  on  his 
part,  placed  a  body  of  men-at-arms  in 
such  a  position  as  would  enable  them, 
by  fetching  a  compass,  to  fall  on  the 
flank  of  the  French,  and,  having  lined 
with  archers  the  hedges,  between 
which  was  the  only  approach  to  his 
position,  he  awaited  the  attack.  It 
was  commenced  by  the  300  French 
cavalry  who  had  remained  on  horse- 
back ;  but  they  had  no  sooner  entered 
the  road  to  the  English  camp,  which 
was  so  narrow  as  to  admit  only  four 
men  abreast,  than  they  were  assailed 
by  such  a  storm  of  arrows  from  the 
hedges  that  they  found  it  impossible 
to  advance.  A  large  body  of  foot  who 
came  up  to  support  them  shared  the 
same  fate,  and  were  driven  back  in 
confusion  upon  the  main  body ;  whilst, 
at  the  same  moment,  the  English  re- 
serve attacking  the  French  in  flank, 
shook  the  stability  of  their  whole  lino. 
Prince  Edward,  seizing  the  proper 
moment,  advanced  with  his  whole 
force  against  the  disordered  ranks  of 
the  French,  and  put  thenf  utterly  to 
flight.  One  division  fled  at  once,  car- 
nring  with  them  three  of  the  sons  of 
the  Ring.  The  remainder,  under  com- 
mand of  John  in  person,  stood  their 
ground,  until,  most  of  their  leaders  be- 
ing taken  or  slain,  they  too  gave  way.. 
The  Ring,  who  had  fought  with  the 
greatest  bravery,  and  exposed  his  per- 
son in  the  foremost  ranks^  seeing  him- 
self unsupported,  was  compelled  to 
surrender  himself  and  his  son  Philip 
to  the  English. 

Meanwhile  an  obstinate  combat  had 
been  maintained  between  a  part  of  the 
English  army  and  the  Scottish  auxili- 
ary force,  until  the  latter,  seeing  the 
battle  irretrievably  lost,  and  many  of 
their  best  warriors  having  been  slain 
or  taken,  resigned  so  unequal  a  con- 
test. Their  brave  leader,  Douglaii,  re- 
fused even  then  to  give  way,  and  was 
finally  forced  ofl^  the  field  by  his  own 
officers.  Among  the  slain  were  four 
Scottish  knights.  Sir  Andrew  Stuart, 
Sir  Robert  Gordon,  Sir  Andrew  Hali- 
burton,  and  Sir  Andrew  Vasse ;  whilst 
of  the  prisoners  the  most  important 
was  Douglases  cousin,  Archibald  Doug- 
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Us,  natural  son  to  Brace's  faithfui  fol- 
lowerj  the  Good  Lord  James.  He 
owed  his  speedy  liberation  to  a  rtue 
of  his  friend  Sir  William  Ramsay  of 
Colluthiej  who  had  also  been  taken, 
by  which  the  whole  of  the  English 
officers  were  deceired.  Douglas  was 
remarkable  for  the  splendour  of  his 
Accoutrements ;  and  Kamsay^  seemg 
him  brought  into  the  Englbh  camp 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  day  on  which 
the  battle  had  been  fought^  suddenly 
addressed  him,  "  Accursed  murderer, 
how  dare  you  show  yourself  in  the  ar- 
mour of  your  master  ?  Come  here,  and 
pull  off  my  boots."  Douglas,  eutoring 
into  the  trick,  approached  with  well- 
affected  terror,  and  kneeling  down, 
pulled  off  one  of  the  boots,  which  ho 
had  no  sooner  done,  -  than  Ramsay 
snatched  it  from  his  hands,  and  struck 
him  with  it  several  times.  The  Eng- 
lish wlio  stood  by,  thinking  he  had 
fone  mad,  rushed  in  and  rescued 
)ouglas  frOm  his  hands,  asking  him 
why  he  so  treated  a  man  whose  ar- 
mour showed  him  to  be  a  person  of 
consequence.  ''He  is  a  vagabond 
groom,**  answered  Ramsay,  **  who  has 
doubtless  slain  his  master  furtively. 
Be  off,  you  scoundrel,  to  the  field,  and 
seek  out  the  body  of  my  cousin  vour 
master,  and  when  you  have  found  him, 
let  me  know,  that  ne  may  have  decent 
burial.**  Then,  turning  to  the  English 
officers  he  found  no  difficulty  in  ran* 
soming  the  supposed  groom  for  the 
insignificant  sum  of  100  shillings, 
which  done,  he  cudgeled  him  out  of 
the  camp.  ,  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that 
we  have  no  record  of  the  subsequent 
fortunes  of  Ramsay,  whose  ready  wit, 
although  somewhat  of  the  roughest, 
had  thus  liberated  his  friend.  Douglas 
himself  became  afterwards  Earl  of 
Douglas  and  Lord  of  Galloway,  and 
was  celebrated  in  Scotland  under  the 
title  of  Archibald  the  Grim. 

This  decisive  and  important  battle, 
in  which  the  Scottish  auxiliaries  first 
appeared  <^  a  distinct  body,  was 
fought  on  the  1 9th  September 
1356 ;  and  in  the  ensuing  spring,  the 
Black  Prince,  whose  force  nad  been 
too  small  to  permit  of  his  following 
up  his  victory,  returned  to  London, 
bearing  with  him  the  captive  King 
John,  who  there  met  his  ally,  David 
of  Scotland,  who  had  invaded  Eng- 
land in  his  qnarrel,  and  had  been,  like 
him,  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of 
Durham.  For  three  years  after  the 
battle  of  Poictlers  did  the  King  of 


France  continue  a  prisoner  in  Lon- 
don, till,  in  the.  raur  1366^  a  peace 
was  concluded  at  Bretigny,  by  wludi 
England  renounced  aU  cUim  to  the 
French  erown,  and  to  the  provinees  of 
FIanders,Normandy,Bretagne,  Anjoo, 
Maine,  and  Touraine,  retaining  or  re- 
ceiving Gascony,  Guienue,  Saintonge, 
Poitou,  and  some  other  pnownioni. 
The  ransom  of  the  capdve  monaicfa 
was  fixed  at  3,000,000  of  gold  florioi, 
andhe immediately  returned  to  Fzanec. 
The  subsequent  history  of  King  Joha, 
affords  a  rare  and  remarkable  i"«»^ffff 
of  royal  iaith.  He  had  no  sooner  re- 
turned to  his  kingdom  than  he  set 
Iiimself  to  rahe  the  ransom,  on  the 
faith  of  which  he  had  been  restored 
to  liberty.  He  increased  the  taxei, 
sent  all  his  plate  to  be  coined  into 
money,  admitted  Jews  into  Franee  for 
a  yearly  tribute,  and  actual^  sold  the 
hand  of  his  youngest  daughter  to  Ga- 
leazzo  ViscQiUi  of  Milan,  for  000,000 
dollars.  All  was,  however,  in  vain; 
and  the  King,  finding  it  impossible  ior 
him  to  fulfil  his  engagement,  resolved 
upon  returning  to  his  English  prison, 
which  he  accordingly  did  in  1363, 
and  died  in  captivity  the  fitUowing 
year. 

During  the  next  half  cenbuy,  the 
countries  were  engaged  in  frequent 
quarrels;  but  the  great  question  as 
to  the  succession  to  the  French  ciown 
seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  set- 
tled by  the  treaty  of  Bretigny,  till  the 
English  claim  was  revived  by  King 
Henry  V.  This  prince,  who  had 
been  invited  into  France  during  the 
civil  war  between  the  Dnkes  of  Bur- 
gundy and  Orleans,  landed  on  the 
coast  of  Normandv  in  1415^  took 
Harfleur,  and  gave  the  French  a  total 
overthrow  at  i^incourt ;  after  which 
he  concluded  a  trnce  for  two  jrear% 
and  returned  home.  But  before  this 
term  had  expired,  the  Burgundians, 
determined  to  crush  their  rivals  of 
Orleans,  at  whatever  price,  Ibmied  a 
league  with  England,  on  the  exprca 
understanding  that  the  crown  of 
France  should  be  given  to  Henry»  who 
again  appeared  in  Normandy  «t  the 
head  of  an  English  army.  Thus  re> 
inforced,  the  Burgundians  occupied 
Paris,  and  obtained  possesuon  of 
the  i>erson  of  the  kmg,  Charles 
VI.,  in  whose  nfone  they  governed 
the  Idngdom.  One  of  their  fiisi  acts 
was  to  conclude,  in  U20,  a  formal 
treaty  between  France  and  England, 
by  which  the  English  king  was  to 
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marry  Catherine^  daughter  of  Charles 
VI.,  to  be  regent  of  Franee  daring 
the  life  of  that  moDarebj  and  to  suc^ 
ce6d  to  the  throne  at  his  deaths 
France  and  England  remaining  for 
eTernnited  nnder  one  orown.  The 
independent  French  monarchy  seem- 
ed now  irreooTorably  fallen ;  but  it 
was  dcstlnedi  within  a  f ery  few  yearsi 
to  be  reviTed,  under  circumstances 
irhieh  render  the  final  expulsion  of 
the  English  from  Prance  one  of  the 
most  romantic  chapters  in  the  history 
of  the  middle  ages. 

On  the  occupation  of  Paris  by  the 
English,  the  Dauphin  Charles^  son  to 
Charles  VI.,  whom  the  treaty  with 
Henry  of  England  entitoly  excluded 
from  his  rightful  heritage,  escaped 
from  the  dty,  and,  placing  himself  at 
the  head  of  those  who  still  resisted 
^e  English  usurpation  of  theii*  natire 
erown,  commenced  a  campaign,  .which 
is  not  only  rendered  more  than  usually 
interesting  to  the  general  reader  by 
tfae  extraordinary  career  of  the  Maid 
of  Orieans,  but  possesses  a  special 
charm  for  us,  owing  to  the  faet,  that 
the  disinherited  prince  was  supported 
by  the  largest  body  of  Scottish  troops 
which  ever  appeared  in  France,*  If 
the  respeetire  resources  of  the  eon* 
t«odiog  parties  be  fairly  consideredf 
M  will  be  found  that  Charles  was  by 
Bo  means  a  match  for  the  powers  op- 
posed to  him.  For  whilst  the  Eng- 
lish possessed  the  whole  of  the  north 
of  France,  the  capital,  and  tfae  pro* 
irinces  of  Gulenne  and  Gasoony  in 
the  sonth,  their  ally,  the  Dnke  of  Bur- 
^ndy,  ruled  over  the  east,  thus  eoB" 
fitting  the  distrieto  which  still  centi- 
ntied  loyal  to  their  natire  prince  to  the 
central  parts  of  Ihe  country ;  in  addi- 
tien  to  which,  the  whole  resources  of 
England  itself  were  arrayed  against 
liim*  Folly  sensible  of  this  prepon* 
derance  in  the  scale  of  his  enemies, 
Charles  used  ereiy  exertion  to 
strengthen  his  cause  by  foreign  aid, 
and  naturally  looked,  in  tfae  ftni  pkoe» 
to  Scotland,  the  anciest  ally  of  his 
house.  In  tfae'year  1420,  lie  cKspatefa- 
ed  the  Count  of  Vendosme  with  let- 
ters to  Robert  Duke  of  Albany,  then 
Oo^mor  of  Scotland  during  the  cap- 
^▼ity  of  King  James  I.,  entreating  as- 
sbtanoe  against  the  English,  in  Tirtae 
of  the  ancient  treaty  between  the 
crowns.  On  receipt  it  this  embassy, 
Albany  imme^tely  eofUToked  the 
Estates  of   Scotlaad,  under  whose 
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sanction  a  force  of  7000  men  was 
raised  for  the  French  sertlee.  The 
command  of  (his  powerful  auxiliary 
force  was  gifen  to  John  Stuart  Earl 
of  Buchan,  second  son  to  the  Duke  of 
Albany,  who  was  aocompanied  by 
Archibald  Douglas  Earl  of  Wigton, 
son  and  heir  of  the  Earl  of  Douglas. 
Besides  these  leaders  of  the  expedi- 
tion, many  of  the  best  knighu  in 
Scotland  Joined  it,  as  Robert  Stuart, 
another  son  of  Albany  i  Alexander 
Lindsay,  brother  to  the  Barl  of  Craw- 
ford; Sir  John  Swinton,  and  many 
others.  On  the  arriYsl  of  Buchan  and 
his  troops  in  Prance,  Charles  recelTcd 
them  in  the  most  courteous  manner, 
assigning  them  the  town  and  territory 
of  Chatillon,  in  Toundne,  as  thefar 
headquarters,  be  himself  holding  fais 
conn  at  Bourges,  in  Berri,  a  circum** 
stance  which  leA  to  the  English  giving 
him  the  contemptuous  title  of  **  King 
of  Bourges.  But  tfae  favour  which 
he  naturally  showed  to  so  important 
an  auxiliary,  appears  from  the  very 
first  to  have  excited  tfae  ill-will  of 
some  of  the  French  lords;  for  we 
read  of  complaints  being  made  to 
Cfaarles  of  the  amount  of  wine  and 
other  provisions  necessary  for  tfae 
support  of  the  Scottish  force.  The 
prince,  however,  evaded  the  subject 
until  the  success  of  his  allies  had  effec- 
toally  sUenced  their  enemies. 

Fortunately  for  the  French  cause, 
Heniy  V.  was,  about  this  time,  obliged 
to  return  to  London,  leaving  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  in  France  to  his  bro- 
ther Thomas  Duke  of  Clarence,  who 
was  by  no  means  his  equal  In  militaiy 
talent.  This  prince,  being  anxious  to 
win  a  name  for  faimself  daring  the 
king^s  absence,  pnt  himself  at  the  head 
of  10,000  men,  and  having  plundered 
the  neighboiirhood  of  Angers,  advan* 
oed  towards  tfae  small  town  of  Bang^, 
in  Anjou,  wfaicfa  lie  prepared  to  be- 
siege. The  Earl  of  Buchan,  faearing 
this,  and  eqnallv  anxious  to  signalise 
himself,  in  order  to  overcome  tfae 
envious  feelings  wfaicfa  fais  arrival  la 
France  had  excited,  left  a  garrison  of 
1000  men  at  Chatillon,  and  marched 
with  the  remainder,  and  a  small  nam' 
her  of  French,  to  meet  tfae  English* 
The  Scots  arrived  within  four  miles 
of  Bang^  two  days  before  Easter,  in 
the  year  1421,  and,  supposing  their 
opponents  woi^d  respect  the  truce 
generally  observed  at  that  holy  sea- 
son^ they  encamped  carelessly  to  await 
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its  tdrmination.     The  Duke  of  Cla- 
rence, howereri  having  been  made 
aware  of  their  position  by  a  Lombard 
named   Andrew   Fregosa,  who   had 
been  a  prisoner  to  the  Scots,  but  had 
escaped,  determined   to    attempt  to 
gnrprise  them  in  their  camp.    Where- 
fore,  rising  suddenly  from  the  dinner- 
table,  at  which  he  was  engaged  when 
the  news  reached  him,  and  taking 
with  him  the  knights  and  mounted 
men-at-arms,  he  advanced  towards  the 
Scots,  leaving  orders  for  his  natural 
son.  Sir  Thomas  Beauford,  to  follow 
him  with  the  infantry.     It  happened, 
however,  fortunately,  that  the  Earl  of 
Buchan  had  sent  his  kinsman,  John 
Stuart  of  Damley,  with  Des   Fon* 
taines,  a  French  noble,  and  400  cho- 
sen men,  to  reconnoitre  the  English 
army,  by  whom  the  march  of  Clarence 
was  immediately  discovered.   Farther 
time  for  preparation  was  also  given 
by  the  bravery  of  a  small  body  of 
French,  quartered  at  a  village  called 
Little  Baug^,  who,  being  surprised  bv 
the  English,  retreated  into  the  church 
steeple,  and  defended  themselves  so 
Tigorously  as  materially  to  retard  the 
advance  of  the  enemy.     At  the  flrst 
alarm,  Buchan  had  sent  Robert  Stuart 
of  Railston,  with  thirty  archers,  to 
defend  the  bridge  over  a  torrent  which 
covered  his  position,  and  this  handful 
of  men  soon  found  themselves  engaged 
-with  Clarence  and  his  cavalry.   They 
stood  their  ground,  however,  man- 
fully, and,  being  soon  reinforced  by 
Hugh  Kennedy  with  100  men,  held 
the  bridge  so  long,  that  the  attack 
upon  the  Scots  lost  entirely  the  cha- 
racter of  a  surprise,  to  which  Clarence 
had  mainly  trusted  for  its  success. 
Overpowered  by  numbers,  they  were 
at  length  compelled  to  give  way,  and 
the  advanced  guard  of  the  English 
ch>s8ed  the   river.    Here,  however, 
their  success  terminated,  for  they  were 
met  by  Buchan  himself,  who,  although 
at  the  head  of  no  more  than  about  200 
Scottish  men-at-arms,  engaged  them 
80  fiercely  as  entirely  to  put  a  stop  to 
their  farther  advance.     At  the  very 
first   onset,    Clarence   himself    was 
wounded  in  the  face  by  the  lance  of 
Sir    William   Swinton,  and,  on  his 
rushing  forward  to  avenge  the  blow, 
he  was  struck  down  by  Buchan  him- 
self with  an  iron  mace,  and  slain  by 
a  knight  of  the  Lennox,  Alexander 
Maclellane,  who  took  the  rich  coronet 
which  he  wore  over  his  helmet^  and 


afterwards  sold  it  to  Stuart  of  Damley 
for  1000  angels.  Meanwhile  the  re- 
mainder of  both  armies  were  hurrying 
to  the  field,  and  the  battle  soon  be- 
came general ;  but  the  f<dl  of  their 
leader  had  so  disheartened  the  Eng- 
lish, that  they  were  totally  rooted 
with  immense  slaughter,  many  taken, 
and  the  rest  pursued  in  all  direetieiB, 
uptil  night  compelled  the  victors  to 
desist.  The  loss  of  the  English  on 
this  occasion  amounted  to  about  2QW 
slain,  including  Clarence  faiooself.  Lord 
Rosse,  Lord  Gray,  and  many  other 
noblemen ;  whilst  amongst  the  prison- 
ers  were  the  Earl  of  Somerset,  taken 
by  a  Scottish  esqmre  named  Lanrenee 
Vernor,  and  his  brother  Thomas,  by 
John  Carmichael,  who  had  shivered 
his  lance  against  Clarence  himself, 
and  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  by  John 
Sibbald.  The  loss  of  the  victors 
amounted  to  nearly  half  that  of  the 
vanquished  ;  but  it  had  fallen  chiefly 
on  the  French,  who  lost  several  knights 
— Charles  le  Bouteiller,  Sir  John 
Ivorin,  Garin  des  Fontaines,  Sir  John 
de  Passavant,  Sir  John  de  Bnlle,  Sir 
John  Totavant— whilst  the  Scots  lost 
no  man  of  note.  The  fame  of  this 
decisive  victory  spread  in  all  direc- 
tions, reaching  even  to  Rome,  where 
the  Pope  Martin  was  heard  to  re- 
mark, that  the  Scots  would  prove  an 
antidote  to  the  English.  Charles  Y XL 
himself  no  sooner  received  the  agree- 
able intelligence,  than,  turning  to 
those  who  had  been  loudest  in  tbdr 
complaints,  he  exclaimed,  **  What 
thine  you  now  of  your  glottonous  and 
wine- bibbing  Scots?"  and,  the  mote 
strongly  to  bind  these  valuable  auxi- 
liaries  to  his  cause,  he  created  Buchan 
Constable  of  France,  and  Wigton  Mar- 
shal, mortgaging  to  the  latter  the 
dukedom  of  Touraine,  the  revenue  of 
which  was  then  estimated  at  10,000 
crowns. 

King  Henry  of  England,  findii^^ 
that  the  accession  of  the  Scots  to  the 
party  of  the  Danphin  might  be  dan- 
gerous to  him,  and  enraged  by  the 
death  of  his  brother  and  the  de- 
feat  of  his  troops,  immediately  re- 
turned to  France  with  a  large  force, 
carrying  with  him  the  captive,  James  1. 
of  Scotland,  by  means  of  whom  he 
hoped  to  remove  those  troublesome 
auxiliaries  from  his  rival's  cause.  In 
this,  however,  he  entirely  fiiiled ;  for 
although  he  succeeded  in  indnciiig  his 
captive  to  command  the    Soots   in 
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France  to  lay  dowo  tbeir  anns,  yet 
Bucban  merely  answered^  that  bo  long 
«B  bis  sovereign  was  under  tbe  domin- 
ion of  otbersy  be  did  not  consider  him- 
self bound  to  obey  bim.     Notwiib* 
standing  tbe  failure  of  tbis  plan>  Heory 
was  not  without  bo(Sb,  that  tbe  pre- 
aence  of  tbe  young  King  of  Scots  in 
his  camp  might  be  advantageous  to 
him«  by  inspiring  the  Dauphin  with 
suspicions  of  tbe  fidelity  of  bis  anxi- 
Uariesy  when  thus  employed  against 
their  native  sovereign.     Tbis    hope 
also  proved  faUacious»andthe  English 
king  wrecked  bis  vengeance  on  twenty 
Scots^  who  fell  into  bis  bands  by  the 
capture  of  Melun  on  tbe  Seine,  and 
whom  be  caused  to  be  banged  as  rebels 
to  tbeir  rightful  sovereign,  James  I. 
there  present.  King  Ilehry,  however, 
was  doomed,  according  to  tbe  histo- 
rians of  the  times,  to  experience  the 
enmity  of  tbe  Scots,  spiritual  as  well 
as  carnal ;  for  shortly  after  tbe  taking 
of  Meaux  in  Champagne,  having  con* 
tracted  tbe  disease  of  which  he  died, 
and  asking  the  physicians  the  cause  of 
his  illness,  he  was  told  that  the  English 
foraging  parties,  having,  by  bis  orders, 
plundered  the  lands  of  Saint  Fiacre  the 
Scot,  the  offended  Saint  bad  miracu. 
lously  stricken  him  with  the  disease. 
*«  Wherever  I  go,"  exclilSmed  tbe  King 
in  a  fury,  <'  I  find  these  Scots,  living 
or  deacU  cast  in  my  teeth."    It  ap- 
]>ears,  from  the  veracious  martyrolo- 
gies,  that  tbe  blessed  Saint   Fiacre 
was  tbe  son  of  Eugene  IV.  King  of 
Scots,  who,  having  resolved  to  ex- 
change tbe  temptations  of  a  court  for 
a  life  of  seclusion,  left  Scotland  in  the 
aeventh  century,  and  betook  himself 
to  France,  where  Pharaoh,  bishop  of 
Meaux,  bestowed  upon  him  a  field, 
which  he  continued  ever  after  to  pro- 
tect, by  inflicting  sickness  on  tbe  vio- 
lators of  its  immunity.     How  he  came 
to  take  tbe  cabmen  of  Paris  under  his 
especial  patronage,  that  useful  frater- 
nity, who  have  flourished  under  his 
protection,  can  best  explain ;  and  we 
have  no  doubt,    whoever   puts    the 
question  will  receive  at  least  a  satis- 
factory answer.    To  tbe  King  of  Eng- 
land, the  wrath  of  the  Scottish  saint 
was  as  fatal  as  the  mace  of  the  Scottish 
Constable  had  been  to  bis  brother 
Clarence ;  for  be  died  on  the  Slst  of 
August  1422,  of  tbe  disease  caught  at 
Meaux,  leaving  his  crown  to  his  in- 
fant son,  Henry  VI.     His  death  was 
shortly  si^terwards  followed  by  that  of 
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the  insane  King  of  France ;  so  th^^is 
son,  tbe  Dauphin  Charles,  became 
now  tbe  actual  representative  of  the 
rights  of  his  family. 

Meanwhile,  the  Scots  had  not  been 
idle,  for  we  find  them,  shortly  after 
the  battle  of  Baug^,  taking  by  storm 
a  castle,  situated  two  leagues  from 
Chartres,  after  they  had  besieged  it 
for  a  fortnight.  Here  they  so  far 
imitated  tbe  conduct  of  the  King  of 
England  at  Mclun,  that  while  they 
admitted  to  ransom  the  English  part 
of  the  garrison,  they  put  the  Burgun- 
dians  to  the  sword  as  rebel  subjects  of 
the  King  of  France.  The  Constable 
Bucban  and  bis  troops  were  aUo  en- 
gaged in  a  fruitless  expedition,  under- 
taken shortly  after  the  death  of 
Charles  VI.  The  Duke  of  Bedford, 
who  styled  himself  Regent  of  France 
for  the  young  King  of  England,  had 
besieged  the, small  town  of  Meulan 
with  so  large  a  force,  that  its  fall 
seemed  inevitable.  To  prevent  this^ 
the  Constable,  with  several  French 
nobles,  and  about  6000  men,  marched 
to  raise  the  siege.  They  advanced  to 
within  six  leagues  of  Meulan,  when, 
a  dispute  having  arisen  on  the  subject 
of  the  arrears  of  pay  due  to  the  troops^ 
they  separated,  and  retreated  in  di£or- 
der,  the  detached  parties  losing  many 
men  by  the  attacks  of  the  English 
garrisons  of  Chartres  and  other  places. 
The  French  in  Meulan  were  so  en- 
raged at  this  cowardly  desertion  of 
them,  as  they  considered  it,  that  they 
tore  down  and  trampled  upon  the 
banner  of  Charles,  and  capitulated, 
entering  into  tbe  English  service. 
The  failure  of  tbis  expedition,  how- 
ever, did  not  in  any  degree  damp  the 
zeal  or  activity  of  tbe  Scots ;  for,  im« 
mediately  afterwards,  the  Constable 
passed  into  Normandy,  where  he  took 
the  town  of  Avranches.  In  tbe  month 
of  July  next  year,  1423,  a  much  more 
important  action  took  place,  when  the 
Constable,  at  tbe  head  of  a  mixed  force 
of  about  10,000  men,  of  whom  SOOO 
were  Scots,  laid  siege  to  the  town  of 
Crevanton  the  Youne.  Hearing  of 
this,  tbe  English  governor,  Bedford, 
dispatched  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  with 
several  other  nobles,  and  a  body  of 
about  4000  men,  to  the  relief  of  the 
garrison.-  The  Scoto- French  posted 
Siemselves  on  a  hill,  having  the  town 
on  the  one  side,  and  on  tbe  other  the 
river  Youne,  beyond  which  were  the 
English.    From  some  unaccountable 
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caaBBf  the  Conttable  snffiMred  the 
greatly  inferior  foree  of  the  Engluh 
to  occupy  the  bridge  over  the  Yoinie» 
the  possession  of  whieh  mfffht  hare 
enabled  him  to  carry  on  the*»iege 
without  regarding  Salisbnry'ft  army, 
which  would  thus  have  been  prevented 
from  molesting  hin^.  As  it  was,  how* 
ever,  the  EngKsh  passed  the  river, 
and  attacked  the  Constable,  who  had 
quitted  his  strong  position  and  de- 
scended into  the  plun  to  meet  them ; 
and  the  assault  of  the  English  in  front 
being  seconded  by  a  brisk  sally  of  the 
garrison  in  the  rear,  the  French  army 
was  at  last  totallv  defeated,  after  a 
severe  conflict,  with  the  loss  of  4000  or 
5000  slain  or  taken  prisoners*  amongst 
whom  were  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
Scottish  division,  upon  whom,  as 
usual,  the  bmat  of  the  battle  had  fall, 
en.  The  Constable  Boehan  lost  aa 
eye  on  this  occasion,  and  was  obliged 
to  surrender  himself  prisoner  to  Clsnd* 
de  Ch&tellaz,  Governor  of  Crevant, 
who  had  headed  the  sortie,  but  who 
Immediately  admitted  him  to  ransom 
at  the  price  of  S0,000  erowns,  so  thai 
he  did  not  remain  any  time  in  capti« 
vity.  Among  the  slaki  were  a  n» 
phew  of  the  Earl  of  Bnchan*  and  three 
Scottish  knights.  Sir  Thomas  S win- 
ton,  or  Secron,as  the  French  caH  him. 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  and  his  son. 
The  French  chronicles  mention  also  a 
Scottish  captain,  who  was  natural  son 
to  the  king,  as  having  fallen  on  this 
occasion,  but  who  he  was  is  unoerw 
tain. 

These  various  actions,  and  particu- 
larly the  last  bloody  defeat,  had  by 
this  time  reduced  the  numbcMrs  of  the 
Scots  considerably  ;  so  that  the  Con- 
stable found  it  necessary,  inunediately 
after  the  battle  of  Crevant,  to  pass 
over  to  Scotland  with  several  or  his 
officers,  in  order  to  raise  additional 
forces.  Erelong,  however,  Charles, 
finding  that  the  absence  of  so  import- 
ant a  leader  was  more* detrimental  to 
him  than  the  loss  of  his  troops,  de« 
spatched  his  Chancellor,  Rentf  de  Char* 
tres,  and  the  Bishop  of  Rheims,  into 
Scotland,  to  recall  the  Constable. 
Buchan  immediately  embarked,  ac* 
companied  by  the  Earl  of  Wigton's 
father,  Archibald,  Earl  of  Douglas, 
whose  daughter  he  had  married,  and 
whom  he  had  induced  ta  engage  in  the 
French  war,  and  a  new  auxiliary  force 
amounting  to  about  10,000  men.  This 
powerful    reinforcement    landed    at 


Rochelle,  to  the  giwai  i^  of  Charles' 
who  created  DonglM  Ikiko  of  Ton* 
raine,  and  immedktely  prapated  to 
resume  active  operations  againet  the 
English.    TbeDukeofBeifot^w 


at  this  time,  advaneiiig  to  bciiego  the 
town  of  Ivry,  wherefoiw  Charlea  de- 
spatched Dooglas  and  Buelum,  akng 
with  several  Preneh  lords»  aad  abont 
18,000  men,  of  whom  oa#>half  wers 
Soots,  to  relieve  the  garrison.  The 
Scoto- French  found  Bedford's  army 
under  the  walls  of  Ivry,  ia  a  i 
so  strong  as 'to  give  them  no  y 
of  success  in  attacking  f  t ;  oo  w6 
aeoount,  finding  that  Ivry  mast  faU, 
they  resolved  to  endeavonr  to  eom- 
pensate  the  loss  their  raastor  anist 
thus  sustain,  by  a  stratagem  which 
was  eompletely  suocessfol.  Tn 
suddenly  off  from  Ivry,  they  i 
to  Vemeoil,  tho  garrison  of  wkieh, 
being  deceived  into  the  belief  that 
they  had  defeated  the  Englieh  befim 
advancing  agaiast  them,  at  onea  sur- 
rendered. Shortly  afterwarde,  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  baviagr  takes  pee* 
session  of  Ivrv,  abo  appeared  at  Vciw 
neull,  which  he  found  already  gani- 
soned  by  the  Sooto-Freach.  Ao  ea- 
gageraent  now  took  place,  which,  l&e 
many  others,  seems  to  have  been  lost 
mainly  through  the  headlong  irape- 
tuosi^  of  the  Scots.  For  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  having  sent  Doi^glas  aa 
Insulting  message  that  he  woald  eoane 
and  dine  with  lum,  the  latter  replied 
that  he  should  be  welcome^  as  all  was 
prepared  for  him,  and  preeaeded  to 
charge  the  English  in  so  dkarderly  a 
manner,  as  gave  them  a  great  advan* 
ta^e.  The  main  body  of  both  amnies 
was  on  foot,  and  Bedford  had,  in  9A» 
dition  to  the  men-at-arms,  a  powarfol 
force  of  archers,  alwavs  the  fovoarite 
troops  of  the  English.  Tiieae  saea 
he  posted  in  front,  and  on  the 
flanks  of  his  line,  each  of  diea 
having  a  sharp-pointed  stake  creetad 
in  the  ground  before  him.  Douglas, 
well  aware  of  the  murderous  efllset  of 
the  English  long  bow,  had  directed  a 
detachment  of  cavalry,  chiefly  Lom- 
bards and  French,  to  foil  upon  the 
archers  af^er  the  combat  had  ooai- 
menced,  and  rid  htm  of  these  trould»> 
some  assailants,  as  bad  twen  doaeiritk 
BO  much  success  at  Bannockbum.  On 
the  present  occasion,  however,  the  re> 
suit  was  less  fortunate ;  for,  although 
the  archers  at  first  gave  way  before 
the  long  spears  of  the  Scottish  infon* 
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try,  yet  the  Lombards  hayiiig  failed 
in  foreiii(f  the  defienoee  of  their  po- 
BttioBy  they  were  enabled  to  recover 
theirraiiksy  and  to  poar  in  upon  thmr 
opponeDts  so  dose  and  deadly  a  cloud 
of  missiles  as  erentoally  decided  the 
fate  of  the  battle.  The  Lombards, 
whose  hSkan  was  in  fset  the  eaose  of 
the  defeat  of  tiMhr  pariT,  fled  the  fleM 
at  onee,  and  never  ntjoined  their  com* 
mander.  It  was  not»  however^  until 
alter  a  desperate  resistance,  and  one  of 
tlie  hardest  Ibugbt  battles  in  the  whole 
campaign,  that  the  main  body  of  the 
French  army  #ere  forced  to  gWe  way, 
leaving  an  eqnal  number  of  themselves 
and  of  their  enemies  dead  npon  the 
field,  the  total  loss  on  both  sides 
amounting  to  nprards  of  0000  men. 
The  Scots  had  suffered  most  severely, 
having  lost  all  their  principal  leaden, 
useln&ig  the  Eart  of  Douglas,  and  his 
son,  James  Douglas,  the  Constable 
Bttohan,  the  Earl  of  Moray,  Sir  Wal- 
ter Lindsay,  Sir  John  Swinfon,  and 
nany  others.  The  Duke  of  Bedford 
passed  the  night  after  this  action  un. 
der  the  walla  of  Vemeiril;  but  he  had 
himself  suffered  so  much,  and  his  ene- 
mies were  still  in  such  force,  as  to 
keep  Imn  in  constant  apprehension  of 
a  renewal  of  the  conflict  during  the 
darkness.  The  bodies  of  the  two 
Douglasses^  and  of  the  Earl  of  Bvchan, 
were  conveyed  with  all  possiUe  so- 
lemnity to  Tou>8,  where  ^ey  were 
buried  side  by  side  In  the  chapel  ef 
the  monastery  of  Saint  Gratian.  The 
leading  of  the  Scottish  auxiliaiies  now 
devolTOd  upon  John  Stuart  of  Dam. 
ley,  under  the  title  of  Constable  of  the 
Soots  in  France ;  and,  the  more  to  at- 
tach him  to  his  service,  Charles  be- 
fltowed  upon  him  the  lordship  of 
Anbign^,  which  continued  to  be  pos- 
sessed by  bis  descendants,  the  Dukes  of 
Lennox,  down  te  the  extinction  of  the 
fiimily.  In  addition  to  this  gift  to 
himself  and  his  heirs,  the  king  also 

fave  him,  for  his  life,  the  county  of 
^rsuz,  and  appointed  him  Marshal  of 
Franoe. 

The  battle  of  Yemeull  was  fought 
in  August  1424  ;  but  various  eircum- 
stances  prevented  it  fh)m  having  so 
decisive  an  efiect  upon  the  fate  of  the 
war  as  might  have  been  expected.  Its 
immediate  consequences  were  the  sur- 
render of  the  whole  pnmnce  of  Maine, 
and  the  destruction  of  Anjou,  which 
the  English  plundered  unopposed. 
But  they  were  prevented  from  follow- 


ing up  their  success,  both  by  their 
great  leader,  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
being  then  under  the  necessity  of  re- 
turning for  a  time  to  England,  and  by 
a  war,  in  which  thrir  ally  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  became  involred  in  Flan* 
ders,  which  deprived  them  of  his  as* 
sistanee.  These  circumstances,  for  t 
time,  so  completely  paralyzed  the  en* 
ergies  of  the  English,  that  nearly  four 
years  elapsed  withevt  their  making 
any  great  efforts  to  carry  on  the  war. 
Fortunately  for  them,  their  opponents 
were  prevented  from  taking  advantage 
of  their  diflkulties,  chiefly  bv  dissen- 
sions among  their  leaders,  which  oper- 
ated so  strongly  as  to  cause  the  dis- 
banding of  a  force  of  twenty  thousand 
men,  with  which  the  Constable  De 
Ridiemont  attempted  to  conquer  Nor- 
mandy. Owing  to  thesectrenmstances, 
little  was  done  on  either  side  for  nearly, 
four  years  after  the  battle  of  Vemeuil. 
At  length,  however,  in  the  year  1428, 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  having  returned 
from  England,  assembled  an  army  of 
English  and  Burgundians,  and,  after 
overrunning  all  timt  part  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  Touraine  and  Orleanois 
which  fiea  north  of  the  Loiiw^  finally 
laid  siege  t»  Orleaae  it9elf,  the  second 
city  in  importance  which  held  for 
Charles  VIL 

This  famous  siege  formed  the  turn- 
ing point  of  the  whole  war ;  and  so 
well  was  its  importance  seen  at  its 
commencement,  that  nearly  all  the 
best  leaders*  and  one-half  of  the  French 
army,  threw  themsdves  into  the  eity 
for  its  defence,  where  they  were  ably 
seccmded  by  the  citizens,  who  were 
more  than  usually  irritated  by  the 
captivity  of  their  duke  in  England. 
Notwithstanding  this,  the  success  was 
for  some  time  all  on  the  side  of  the 
English,  who  surrounded  the  devoted 
city  with  fortified  positions,  or  baa* 
tiles,  as  they  were  then  called,  making 
their  principal  lodgement  in  the  sul^ 
urb  of  the  Tonmelles,  situated  direct- 
ly opposite  to  the  city,  on  the  south 
jde  of  the  Loire.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  siege,  in  October  1428^ 
the  headquaiters  of  the  Scottish  auxi- 
liary force  appear  to  have  been  at 
Blois,  from  whence  their  Constable, 
Damley,  sent  a  force,  under  command 
of  his  brother  William  Stuart,  in  the 
ensuing  February,  to  reinforce  the 
garrison  of  Orleans.  Shortly  after 
this,  however,  information  having 
reached  Blois,  that  a  party  of  English 
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and    BargnndUins  were   conducting 
three  hundred  waggons  of  stores  to 
the  camp  before  Orleans,  Damley  re* 
called  hiB  brother,  with  a  part  of  his 
foroe«  from  the  city,  and  joined  the 
Count  of  Clermont,  who  marched  at 
the  head  of  three  or  four  thousand 
men,  to  iotercept  the  Engli&h  convoy. 
A  detachment  from  Orleans,  cohsist- 
ing  partly  of  French,  partly  of  Scots, 
under  a  leader  named  Kennedy,  pro- 
bablv  the  same  who  had  done  such 
good  service  at  Baug^,  came  first  in 
sight  of  the  English,  who  were  march* 
ing  carelessly  ^ong,  and  might  have 
been  attacked  with  advantage  but  for 
the  positive  orders  of  Clermont,  that 
the  advanced  guard  should  make  no 
attack  until  jmued  by  the  main  body, 
Darnley,  with  four  hundred  men,  next 
reached  the  field;  but  he,  too,  was 
restrained  by  the  orders  of  Clermont. 
Seeing,  however,  that  the   English 
were  rapidly  fortifying  themselves  in 
a    strong    position,  his  patience    at 
length  gave  way  ;  and,  dismounting 
the  troops  that  were  already  on  the 
ground,  he  led  them  to  the  attack, 
naturally  expecting  to  be  supported 
by  Clermont's  troops.     That  leader, 
however,  perceiving,  on  his  arrival, 
that  his  orders  had  been  disregarded, 
halted  his  men,  without  making  any 
attempt  to  assist  his  allies.     Seeing 
this,  the  English  sallied  forth  upon 
the  much  inferior  force  of  the  Scottish 
Constable,  and,  after  a  severe  struggle, 
totally  routed   them   with   immense 
slaughter,  Damley  and  his  brother 
being  both  among  the  slain.    On  this 
occasion  the  Scots  had  suffered  much 
more  than  their  allies,  as  their  loss  in- 
4;luded  n9t  onlv  many  ofllcers,  but  also 
their  Constable  Darnley  himself;   a 
man  whose  military  talents  are  vouched 
by  his  having  held  so  Important  acorn* 
mand.  He  bad  left  a  monument  of  his 
piety,  in  a  monastery  founded  by  him 
at  Orleans,  under  circumstances  singu- 
larly characteristic  of  the  manners  and 
feelings  of  the  age.  A  large  stone  haT- 
ing  been  pointed  out  to  him  in  thestreet 
.of  the  city,  which  he  was  informed  no 
architect  could,  from  some  supernatu- 
xal  cause,  use  in  the  construction  of 
any  building,  "  Nay  then,*'  said  he, 
^*  it  shall  become  an  image  of  Our 
Ladv,  and  be  erected  in  honour  of 
her.      This  having  been  done,    he 
proceeded  to  build  and  endow  a  mo- 
nastery in  .honour  of  the  Virgin,  in 
which  the  image  was  preserred*  The 
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dignity  of  Constable  of  the  Seels  m 
France  was  conferred,  at  hia  death, 
upon  Patrick  Ogilvie,  who  is  eele* 
brated  by  conteeoporary  writers  as  a 
perfect  knight  of  chivalry.  He  cele- 
brated his  appointment  at  Senlis,  by 
knighting  eight  of  his  offieers;  viz. 
Alexander  Barclay,  Laurence  Vemor, 
Walter  Lesley,  John  Tumbnl),  WiU 
liam  Rossy,  Thomas  LoTct,  Gilbert 
Hay,  and  Nicholas  King ;  but  shortly 
afterwards,  having  been,  for  aome  rea- 
son, recalled  to  Scotland  by  the  king, 
he  was  drowned  on  the  way,  at  Pen* 
mark,  on  the  coast  #f  Bretagne. 
From  this  time,  the  Scots  in  France 
appear  to  have  formed  a  less  united 
body  than  they  had  hitherto  done,  as 
we  do  not  find  that  they  leraained 
under  a  single  leader,  but  were  held 
less  distinct  from  the  French  troops 
with  whom  they  served ;  although,  as 
we  shall  see,  they  were  stili  in  such 
numbers  as  to  form  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  forces  engaged  en 
the  side  of  France  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  war. 

The  skirmish  in^which  Darnley  fell, 
and  which  the  writers  of  the  period 
call,  for  some  unknown  reason,  the 
Battle  of  Herrings,  was  fought  at  a 
village  called  Rouvray  St  Denya,  on    . 
the    10th    February,    1429,    and    is 
remarkable,   both  as  being  the  last 
of  that  series  of  reverses  which  had 
rendered  thecaifte  of  Charles  VII.  all 
but  desperate,  and  from  the  inflnenee 
which    her   apparently  aopernatnni 
knowledge  of  it  exerted  on  the  riatng 
fortunes  of  the  extraordinary  penon- 
age  by  whom  the  impending  fate  of 
the   French  monarchy  was  averted, 
Jeanne  d'Arc,  the  Maid  of  Orleans. 
It  is  fortunate  that  the  amplest  and 
most  trustworthy  documents  are  still 
in  existence  for  the  life  of  that  most 
interesting  character,  owing  to  the 
care  of  Charles  VI L,  in  revising,  in 
1455,  the  process  by  which  she  had 
been,  in  1 43 1 ,  condemned  as  a  faonetic 
On  this  occasion,,  all  those  penons 
who  had  been  most  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  her,  were  collected  to- 
gether and  examined,  and  their  depo- 
sitions, amounting  in  all  to  144,  an 
still  extant,  forming  a  body  of  evidence 
as  to  the  events  of  her  iife^  such  as 
cannot  be  equalled  in  the  case  of  any 
of  her  eontemporaries.    From  tiieee 
undoubted  authoritiest  it  appears  that 
she  was  the  daughter  of  a  small  land- 
holder, what  we  should  call  in  Scotland 
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a  bonnet- lairds  at  Domreroyy  in  Lor« 
raine ;  not,  as  has  been  often  asserted, 
a  serTant  at  an  inn.  As  earlj  as  the 
age  of  thirteen,  she  began  to  believe 
henelf  divinel/  commissioned  to  re* 
store  the  French  monarchy,  which  the 
(tisastrous  battles  of  Crevant  and  Ver- 
neuii  seemed  then  to  have  bronght  to 
the  brink  of  destruction.  Yet  so  nn. 
willing  was  she  at  first  to  oomronni- 
eate  her  belief  to  (er  parents,  and  so 
afierse  were  they  to  her  views  when  she 
had  announced  them,  that  four  years 
bad  elapsed  before  she  could  induce 
her  nnele,  Durant  Laxart,  to  accom- 
pany her  to  the  neighbouring  town 
of  Vaucoulenr,  and  present  her  to  its 
governor,  Robert  de  Bandrioeur.  Band- 
rioonr  for  some  time  refused  to  listen 
to  her  wish  to  go  to  Charles  VII.  at 
Chinon,  at  one  time  imagining  her 
insane,  and  at  another  concluding  her 
possessed  of  the  devil,  and  procuring 
a  priest  to  exorcise  the  fiend.  The 
ultimate  cause  of  his  change  of  con- 
duct is  related  in  the  deposition  of  a 
blacksmith's  wife,  with  whom  Jeanne 
d'Arc  lodged  whilst  at  Vancouleur, 
and  repeated  by  several  historians  of 
tbe  time.  It  is  said  that,  on  the  very 
day  on  which  the  Battle  of  Herrings 
was  fouicht  at  Rouvray  Saint  Denys, 
near  150  miles  from  Vaueouleur, 
Jeanne  presented  herself  before  Baud- 
ricoury  and  used  these  remarkable 
•zpressions,  **  In  the  name  of  God, 
you  delay  too  long  about  sending 
me,  for  this  very  day  the  Dauphin 
has  sustained  a  great  loss  not  very 
far  from  Orleans,  and  he  will  sns«* 
tain  yet  greater  if  you  send  me  not 
speedily  to  him.** 

Three  days  after  the  defeat  at 
Rouvray,  Jeanne  quitted  Vaueouleur, 
accompanied  by  her  youngest  brother 
and  six  other  men,  to  go  to  Chinon, 
where  Charles  then  was.  The  jour- 
ney, being  throngh  what  was  then 
an  enemy*s  country,  was  attended  with 
no  ordinary  haxard.  Jeanne,  however, 
assured  her  escort, from  the  beginning, 
that  they  should  arrive  in  safety; 
which  proving  the  case,  she  began  to 
be  generally  regarded  as  a  prophetess, 
and  under  divine  protection.  To 
Charles  himself  she  announced  that 
her  mission  was  .twofold;  first,  to 
nuse  the  siege  of  Orleans ;  and,  se- 
condly, to  have  him  consecrated  at 
Rhmms.  Charles  did  not,  however, 
at  once  give  credit  to  her,  but  caused 
lier  to  be  interrogated  at  length  by 
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chosen  ecclesiastics,  beforo.  he  would 
rex>ose  any  confidence  in  her.  The 
see  of  Orleans  was,  at  this  time,  occu- 
pied by  a  Scotchman  named  John  Car- 
michael,  said  to  have  b(»en  a  brother 
of  Carmichael  of  that  Ilk,  from  whom 
Jeanne  received  the  most  determined 
support.  Shortly  after  tbe  defeat  at 
Rouvray,  this  distinguished  ecclesias- 
tic had  retired  from  Orleans  to  Blois,in 
order  that  the  siege  of  his  cathedral 
city  might  not  prevent  his  attendance 
at  court  when  necessary  ;  so  that  be 
was  at  hand  when  the  Maid  arrived 
at  Chinon.  Convinced  at  lengthy  by 
the  report  of  the  ecclesiastics,  that  he 
might  safely  trust  in  .the  mission  of 
Jeanne,  the  king  prepared  the  troops 
to  be  guided  by  her  in  their  future 
movements. 

The  inhabitants  of  Orleans  were  at 
thb  time  reduced  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tremities by  the  closeness  of  the  siege  ; 
and  the  first  thing  to  be  done,  there- 
fore, was  to  furnish  supplies  to  the 
famishing  garrison.  A  quantity  of 
stores  were  collected  at  Blois,  toge- 
ther with  a  body  of  men  for  their  pro- 
tection,  and  Jeanne,  placing  herself 
at  their  head,  clad  in  armour,  and 
bearing  a  consecrated  banner,  led  them 
in  safety  to  Orleans,  which  she  enter- 
ed, notwithstanding  all  attempts  of  the 
English  to  prevent  her.  From  the 
moment  when  this  interesting  and  ex- 
traordinary girl  appeared  at  the  head 
of  the  French  anmes,  the  whole  face 
of  affairs  underwent  a  complete  revo- 
lation,  and  the  cause  of  England  went 
down  even  more  rapidly  than  it  had 
risen.  The  garrison  of  Orleans,  at 
the  time  she  Joined  them,  consisted  of 
a  body  of  French  under  command  of 
Count  Dunois,  another  of  Scots  under 
Kennedy,  whose  name  has  been  al- 
ready mentioned  at  the  battles  of 
Baug6  and  Rouvray,  and  detached 
bands  of  tiie  inhabitants,  who  second- 
ed bravely  the  efforts  of  the  men.at- 
arma  for  their  protection.  The  day 
afker  her  arrival  among  them.  La 
Pucelle,  as  she  generally  called  her- 
self, rode  ronnd  all  the  defences  of  the 
city,  in  order  to  make  herself  ac- 
quainted with  the  dbposition  of  the 
berieging  force;  nor  was  it  long  be- 
fore she  had  an  opportunity  of  exhi- 
biting the  extent  of  herinfiuenceover 
the  garrison.  On  the  very  next  morn- 
ing, a  band  of  men-at-arms  had  sallied 
forth,  without  her  knowledge,  and  at- 
tacked one  of  the  English  bastiles. 
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Tbej  wero»  howeter,  defeated*  and 
were  in  fall  fiigbt  towards  the  city* 
when  Jeanne  became  aware  of  thdr 
situation.  Hastilj  armioff  herael( 
she  seiaed  her  banner*  and*  leapingr 
on  horseback*  galloped  towards  the 
scene  of  acdon*  in  such  hasten  that  she 
had  traversed  the  whole  citj  and 
reached  the  eate  before  her  two  pagca 
conld  overtake  her.  Attended  only 
bv  them,  she  ralHed  the  retreating 
French*  and  led  them  again  to  the 
attack  with  sack  energy*  that  she  not 
only  drove  back  the  English*  but  car- 
ried the  bastile  itself  by  assaalt*  put- 
ting  to  death  snch  of  its  defenders  as 
refused  to  surrender.  This  sample  of 
the  prowess  of  La  Pucelle  produced 
eifeets  upon  both  armies*  which  in 
fact  decioed  the  fate  of  the  campaign. 
The  French*  convinced  that  they  were 
under  divine  protection,  conceived 
tbemsiri  ves  invincible ;  whilst  the  Eng^ 
lish,  ascribing  the  success  of  Jeanne 
to  magic*  believed  the  powers  of  hell 
to  be  arrayed  against  them*  snd  lost 
all  confidence. 

Two  days  after  her  first  exploit, 
Jeanne  led  another  sally  from  the  city* 
and  another  of  the  English  posta  waa 
inr  like  manner  taken  and  destroyed^ 
On  the  subsequent  morning*  she  pre* 
pared  all  for  a  grand  efibrt— the  as- 
sault of  the  Tonmellee,  the  head- quar- 
ters of  the  besiegers.  Under  her  gttid* 
ance  the  French  crossed  the  Loire^ 
and,  storming  several  outposts*  ad* 
vanced  to  the  attack  of  the  Toumelles. 
This  was  commanded  by  an  English 
captain*  Glasdale,  who  seems  to  have 
despised  the  superstitious  fears  of  Ins 
countrymen*  and  the  defence  waspro^ 

Eortionally  obstinate.  After  several 
ours*  hard  fighting,  the  French  had 
made  no  impression*  and  Jeanne  was 
in  the  act  of  planting,  with  her  own 
hands*  a  ladder  against  the  walls* 
when  she  was  struck  by  an  arrow, 
which  passed  entirely  through  her 
shoulder.  Her  friends  forced  her  from 
the  wall*  and  even  Dnnois  was  anzi- 
ous  to,  give  up  the  assault  for  that  day ; 
but  Jeanne*  extracting  the  arrow  with 
her  own  hands*  and  putting  herself 
again  at  the  head  of  the  assailants* 
led  them  to  the  attack  with  such  im- 
petuosity, that  the  fort  was  taken*  and 
most  of  its  defenders  slain,  some  by 
the  sword*  others*  with  their  leader 
Glasdale*  by  the  fall  of  a  bridge*  by 
which  they  were  endeavouring  to  es- 
cape. Jeanne  d' Arc*  although  severe- 
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ly  wounded*  appeared  again  at  te 
head  of  the  whole  garriaon  nest  nseni- 
ing*  and  offered  battle  to  the  Eng&h; 
but  the  loas  of  their  prindpnl  atrong- 
h<^  had  so  completely  dwtheirtnned 
them,  that  they  ^seltned  the  canlMl* 
abandoned  all  the  poata  they  had  held 
round  the  dty*  and  retreated. 
Thoa  had  La  Pneelleb  ia  tlie  ahoit 
of  eight  day  t  from  her  arrtval  in 
aooMnpUehed  Hie  first  part 
of  her  misnimi*  by  eompelKng  the 
English  to  raise  the  siege;  and  ahe 
now  hastened  te  the  king*  and  en- 
treated him  to  permit  her  to  aiseeni- 
plish  the  remainder*  by  leadings  him 
to  his  coronation  at  Rhetasa.  Te  thi% 
however^  there  was  one  aerieoa  ob- 
stacle ;  for  that  city*  and  the  eoontiy 
between  it  and  Gien*  where  he  then 
was*  were  ahnoat  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  English.  Alker  mnehdeiaie- 
ratiott*  the  king  at  length  agreed  to 
set  ont*  aa  soon  as  tbe  enensj  ahoidd 
be  entirely  driven  from  the  banka  of 
the  Loire.  To  aceompliah  diia  eon* 
dition*  Jeanne  d*Arc  again  took  the 
field  at  the  head  of  6000  men,  whose 
leader*  the  Duke  d'Alen^en,  wea  d&» 
reeled  te  obey  her  orders  in  wtesy 
thing.  She  first  advanced  agaiaat  the 
fcHtresa  of  Jargean*  and  t(M»k  it  by 
storm*  heading  the  aaamlanta  in  per- 
son«  notwithstanding  inlriligence  Iml 
ahready  reached  her  that  the  Ei^Ush 
to  rslieve  the  plaoe* 


Bangency  formed  the  nebct  object  ot 
attack ;  but  ita  govsmor  eapitnlaled 
without  attempting  any  deteee. 
'  Scarcely  was  the  town  in  tlie  hands  of 
the  French*  when  news  arrived  that 
the  English  army  were  advancing*  in 
number  about  4000  men.  Finding 
that  Bangency  had  annendered*  they 
turned  aside*  and  were  purausd  by 
La  Pucelle*  with  a  nraeh  inferior 
force*  until  they  were  compelled  te 
halt  at  a  village  called  PaUy,  whcfo 
they  attempted  to  fortify  themselves* 
So  speedy  was  the  pursuit*  that  tbe 
French  vanguard  would  probably  have 
fallen  into  the  nuddle  of  the  enemy 
before  they  were  aware,  of  their  proxi* 
mity*  bad  they  not  accidentally  start* 
ed  a  stag*  wfaidi  ran  in  among  the 
English*  who  set  up  a  shent*  and  thus 
revealed  their  position  to  the  Frenchu 
The  remainder  of  the  army  then 
coming  up*  charged  tbe  Engliah*  and 
put  them  utterly  to  the  route,  nearlj 
half  their  force  being  left  dead  upon 
the  field.     Meanwhile  Charles  had 
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aMtmbled  «  laige  fenm  at  Bonrgei^ 
avd^MUig  jointd  by  thevietort  of  Pa* 
Uy»  ailraiieed,  escorted  by  La  Puerile 
and  about  12^)00  nan,  towards 
Rbahna.  Every  thiii|r  gave  way  be« 
fore  tbe  fame  of  tbe  llud  of  OrlBam, 
as  abe  bad  bee«  called  from  tbe  seeae 
of  ber  flrat  eaploha.  Tbe  oitiea  of 
Troyei»  Ghalona^  asd  Rbebnat  nr- 
nndered  ;  and  the  formal  coronation 
and  conaeenlion  of  Cbarlet  V I L  took 
place  on  tbe  17tb  July^  1429*  notfiva 
montbs  after  his  fini  interrtew  with 
La  Pttcellaat  Ghinoa.  Jeanne  stood 
by  bim  during  tbe  ceramony,  with  the 
banner  wfaieb  she  bad  borne  through 
BO  many  oonfiidi  in  her  band ;  but  aa 
soon  aa  tbe  conaecration  was  complete^ 
she  knrit  before  bim»  and  exclaimed : 
<«  Fair  king,  thus  ia  executed  tbe  plea* 
anre  of  God,  who  willed  that  I  should 
raise  the  siege  of  Orleansy  and  should 
bring  yon  to  thu  dfy  of  Rheims  to 
receiTe  yo«r  eansearatien,  showing 
that  yon  are  the  true  kbig«  aad  he  to 
whom  tbe  khsgdom  of  France  ought 
to  belong." 

The  two  great  ob^eota  of  ber  p»i 
ason  baviqg  been  thus  alboomplishedy 
La  Puerile  was  anxious  ta  retara  to 
the  quiet  life  whiriLshe  had  led  in  bar 
fiitiier*s  hou8e»and  often  entreated  the 
king  to  permit  her  to  do  so.  Charles 
and  his  eoaaeillorst  hewcTer*  unwill<» 
lag  to  lose  tbe  adiwntage  of  tbe 
powerful  enthnsmam  exrited  by  ber 
presence^  urged,  her  to  remain  with 
tbe  army  until  the  finri  expolsion  of 
tbe  Enfflisb  fW>m  Prance ;  and  she  re- 
hictantfyeenaested.  From  this  period* 
bowcTsr,  a  cbaogo  becomes  apparent 
in  ber  conduct*  which  affords  unan* 
awerable  evidence  of  tbe  sincerity  of 
ber  own  briief  in  ber  Divine  mission* 
Previous  to  its  accomplisbm«it  at 
Rheims,  she  assumed,  as  ber  right, 
the  entire  direction  of  the  campaign, 
issuing  her  orders  without  the  slight* 
est  appearance  of  indecision ;  but  after 
that  event,  although  she  displayed  the 
same  undaunted  bravery  and  contempt 
of  danger,  the  same  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  Charles  VII .-r-J et  she  seemed 
to  consider  herself  as  no  more  than 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  army,  sub- 
ject to  the  orders  of  the  king  as 
much  as  Dunois  or  Alengon.  But 
ber  subsequent  career  was  not  des- 
tined to  be  long ;  for,  after  having 
been  present  at  an  unsuccessful  as- 
sault upon  Paris,  at  the  capture  of  St 
Pierre  le  Moutier,  and  the  assault  of 


Cbarit4ontbe  Loire — after  command, 
ing  a  body  of  400  Freaeb,  who,  de- 
feated and  took  a  Burgundian  leader 
named  Franqnet  d' Arras,  she  finattj 
frii  into  tbe  hands  of  tbe  English 
while  heading  a  aally  from  the  town 
of  Compeigne,  which  they  were  be- 
sieging.    This  event,  the  close  of  the 
nulitary  earser  of  La  Pucelle,  took 
place  on  the  24th   May  1480,  little 
more  than  a  year  from  her  first  ap- 
pearanee  in  arms  at  Blois,  on  the  road 
to  Orleans.     Yet  in  that  short  space 
of  time  the  whole  f9f»  of  tbe  war  had 
been  <^anged ;  for  the  English,  utterly 
dbheartened  by  tbe  defeat  of  their 
best  troops  at  Patay  and  Orleans,  and 
having  lost  sll  the  most  important  of 
the  French  towns,  Paris  excepted, 
continued  to  lose  ground  until  they 
were  finally  expelled  the  country.  In 
1485,  Duke  Philip  of  Burgundy  de- 
serted them,  and  soon  after  acturily 
joined  tbe  FVencb  agrinst  them  \  and 
although  a  truce  was  agreed  to  be- 
tween tbe  oooatrles  in  1444,  vet  tbe 
renewal  of  the  war,  in  1449,  only  com- 
pleted tiM  ovartbrow  of  the  BngUsb 
power  in   France.      Normandy  and 
Ghaanne,  thsir  ancient  possessionst 
werespeedily  conquered ;  and  in  145g| 
thrir  famous  leader,  Talbot,  who  has 
been  called  the  English  Achilles,  was 
slain,  and  bn  army  ahsiost  annihila^ 
ted,  in  tbe  great  battle  of  Castillon. 
This  waa  the  last  attempt  of  the  Eng- 
lish to  recover  their  lost  ascendancy. 
The  war  was  terminated  by  no  for- 
asri  treaty,  but  by  a  mere  muturi  ab- 
stinence fW>m  farther  hostilities ;  the 
English    retaining   no   more  of  the 
French  territories  than  the  single  town 
of  Calais  and  tbe  Channel  Islands. 

Tbe  extent  of  the  part  taken  by  the 
Scots  in  the  latter  period  of  this  war, 
is  not  so  distinctly  visible  as  is  thrir 
share  in  the  earlier  events,  owing  to 
their  not  remaining  so  distinct  from 
the  French  as  they  had  previously 
been.  Tbe  amount  of  their  service, 
however,  was  frequently  and  readily 
acknowledged  by  the  French  mo- 
narchs.  Charles  VII.  himself  was  so 
well  aware  of  the  important  and  faith- 
ful services  of  his  Scottish  auxiliaries, 
that,  on  the  restoration  of  peace,  he 
selected  200  of  them,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Stuart  of  Aubign6,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  his  person,  forming  them  in- 
to the  famous  Archer-guard  of  France ; 
and  King  Louis  XI I.,  about  half  a 
century  later,  in  letters- patent  of  na- 
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turalizftiioPy  which  he  granted  to  the 
-whole  Scottish  natioD,  relates  their 
service  aod  its  reward*  in  these 
terms :  —  **  During  the  life  of  our 
late  most  dear  lord  and  consiny 
King  Charles  VII.»  whom  God  ab« 
8olve>  several  princes  of  the  said 
kingdom  of  Scotland,  with  a  great 
nnmber  of  the  said  nation,  came  over 
to  help' to  cast  forth  and  expel  from 
the  kingdom  the  English,  who  held 
and  occupied  great  part  thereof «- 
which  friends  exposed  their  persons 
so  valorously  ag^nst  the  English, 
that  they  were  driven  out,  and  the 
said  kingdom  reduced  unto  his  obe- 
dience; since  which  reduction,  and 
for  the  service  they  did  him  upon  that 
occasion,  the  great  loyalty  and  virtue 
he  found  in  them,  he  selected  two 
hundred  of  them  for  the  guard  of  his 
person,  of  whom  he  made  an  hundred 
men-at-arms,  and  an  hundred  life- 
guardsmen  ;  and  the  said  hundred 
men-at-arms  are  the  hundred  lances 
of  our  ancient  ordinances,  and  the  life- 
guardsmen  are  those  of  oar  guard, 
who  still  are  near  and  about  our 
person.*' 

The  fidelity  of  the  guard  of  Scot- 
tish  archers,  the  existence  and  posi- 
tion of  which  has  been,  of  late,  ren* 
dered  familiar  to  every  one  by  the 
beautiful  romance  of  Queniin  DuT" 
ward,  is  also  attested  by  Claude  Seya- 
ael,  in  his  history  of  his  master,  Louis 
XII.  He  says,  that  '<  for  so  long  a 
time  as  they  have  served  in  France, 
never  hath  there  been  one  of  them 
found,  that  hath  committed  or  done 
any  fault  against  the  kings  or  their 
state.*'  The  duties  of  the  Scottbh 
archers  were  of  the  most  hononrabie 
description.  They  had  the  keeping 
of  the  keys  of  the  king's  palace  at 
night,  and  attended  next  his  person 
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on  all  pnblic  oceasions.  To  their  cap- 
tain were  given  the  keys  of  the  city 
in  which  he  resided ;  and  to  him  be- 
longed the  coronation  robes  after  the 
ceremony  was  completed.  This  hon- 
ourable body  consisted  at  first  en- 
tirely of  Scots;  but  several  French 
having  crept  into  its  ranks,  and  the 
Scots  compidning  of  it,  Henry  IL 
granted,  on  the  28th  June  1558,  a 
breviate,  by  which  he  promises  that 
no  one  should  be  enrolled  in  the  Ar- 
cher-guard who  was  not  of  the  Scottish 
nation,  and  of  good  family.  This  did 
not,  however,  prevent  vacancies  in  the 
ranks  from  being  filled  with  French- 
men ;  so  that,  although  at  theolose  of  the 
16th  century  thiee-fonrths  of  the  arch- 
ers wera  stUl  Scots,  yet  shortly  after- 
wards nothing  remained  of  the  original 
nationality  of  the  corps  save  its  name, 
and  the  answer  of  its  members  at  the 
roll-call—''  I  am  here."  This  disap- 
pearanee  of  the  national  character  of 
the  Archer-guard,  may  be  eonsidered 
as  the  final  termination  of  the  service 
of  the  Scots  in  France,  about  three 
cent|iries  after  the  appearance  of  the 
first  band  of  Soottish  anziliariea  in  tho 
army  of  John  IL  at  the  battle  of  Poic- 
tiers.  The  influeooe  of  these  conti- 
nental campdgns  of  the  Scots  upon 
the  history  of  France,  and  of  Europe 
in  general,  may  be  esdmatad  by  the 
importance  of  the  contest,  the  termi- 
nation of  which  ia  aseribed  by  Loms 
XII.  mahilv  to  them.  Their  effects 
in  Scotland  were  defl»  and  lasttng; 
During  the  whole  of  this  period, 
France  was  the  principal  resort  of  the 
yonng  Scottbh  nobles  |  and  it  was  not 
until  long  after  the  union  with  Bog* 
land,  that  the  Gallic  stamp,  thnaeon- 
mnnicatedto  our  national  institationa 
and  usages,  began  to  be  efmdkmted. 
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*<  ToKTVKA  B»TO  Ittta  ne^tlo,  et 
Ludum  insolentem  ludere  pertinaz, 
Transmutat  incertos  honores, 
Nunc  mlhl,  nunc  alii  benigna.  * 
Lando  manentem :  si  gblbbbi  quatit 
PsmcAS,  tusaioxo  qdjE  dedit,  bt  mba 

VlRTUTE  ME  IKTOLVO,  PROBAMQUB 
PAVPBBXBM  SIKB  DOTB  ^VMMO** 

Hot,  Gorm.  Lib.  iil.  49. 


««  Fly  !  Fly  !— For  God's-  sake  fly  ! 
"Lose  not  one  moment  of  the  precious 
**  respite  whieh>  by  incredible  efforts^  I 
<<haYe  contriyed  to  secure  yon--a  re- 
**  spite  of  but  a  few  hours — and  wrung 
«*  from  heartlessness  and  rapacity.  In 
<«  justice^  much  injured  man!  to  your- 
«'  self— to  all  yon  hold  dear  upon  earth 
«'  —to  the  precious  interests  entrusted 
'<  to  your keepingt  and  inroWed  in  your 
^  destiny — again  I  sa^  Ffyt  Quit  the 
"  country,  if  it  be  but  for  never  so  short 
*'  a  time,  till  you  or  your  friends  shall 
**  have  succeeded  in  arranging  your  dis- 
"  ordered  affairs.  Regard  this  hasty 
**  and  perhaps  incoherent  note,  in  what 
"  light  you  please^but  I  tell  you  it 
<'  comes,  in  sacred  confidence,  from  a 
««^firm  and  inalienable  friend,  whose 
«'  present  desperate  exertions  in  yoar 
<«  behalf  you  will  one  day  perhaps  be 
**  able  to  appreciate.  Once  more,  I 
<'  conjure  you  to  fly !— -/  see-  the  rack 
**  preparing  far  your — Will  yon  stay 
<«  to  be  tortured? — and,in  the  presence 
^  of  the  incomparable  beings? — my 
**  feelings  overpower  me  1  Indeed,  Mr 
«'  Aubrey,  if  you  disregard  this  note^ 
*'  through  weak  fears  as  to  its  writer  s 
**  sincerity,  or  a  far  weaker  and  a  wild 
"  notion  of  Quixotic  honour  and  he* 
^  roism— remember,  in  the  moment  of 
^*  being  overwhelmed,  this  note— and 
**  then,  do  justice  to  its  writer.—- Your 
«<  faithful,  unhappy,  distrusted  friend, 
«•  O.  G. 

M  P.S.— For  God*s-sake,  bum,  or 
*'  otherwise  destroy  this  note,  as  soon 
''  as  you  shall  have  read  it." 

Such  was  the  letter  which  found  its 
way  into  Mr  Aubrey's  hands,  just  as 
the  time  which  had  been  fixed  by 
Messrs  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snsp, 
forpayment  of  their  bill,  was  expiring, 
and  which  occasioned  him,  as  may  be 
easily  imagined,  dreadful  disquietnde. 
It  had  found  him  in  a  state  of  the 


deepest  depression — but  yet  vigor- 
ously striving  to  preserve,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  wife  and  sister,  a  sem- 
blance of  composure  and  cheerfulness. 
More  to  pacify  them  than  to  satisfy 
himself,  he  had  walked  about  town 
during  the  two  preceding  days  till 
ready  to  drop  with  exhaustion,  in 
fruitless  quest  of  those  who  might  be 
disposed  to  advance  him  a  thousand 
pounds  on  his  own  personal  security, 
and  on  terms  he  scarce  cared  how  ex- 
orlHtant,  to  free  him,  at  all  events 
for  a  while,  from  his  present  exi- 
gency. All  had  been,  however,  in 
vain— indeed,  he  had  no  hopes  from 
the  first.  And  what  was  then  to  be 
done  ?  His  soul  seemed  dying  away 
within  him.  At  times  he  almost  lost 
all  consciousness  of  his  situation,  and 
of  what  was  passing  around  him.  It 
appeared  to  be  the  will  of  Heaven 
that  his  misfortunes  should  press  him 
down,  as  it  were,  by  inches  into  the 
dust,  and  crush  him.  Those  there 
were,  he  well  knew,  who  needed  but 
fo  be  apprized  of  his  circumstances, 
to  step  forward  and  generously  re- 
lieve him  from  his  difficulties.  But 
where  was  all  that  to  end?  TVhat 
real  good  could  it  serve?  Awfully 
involved  as  he  was  already — one, 
alone,  of  hb  friends  being  at  that  mo- 
ment under  a  liability  which  must  be 
discharged  within  three  months,  of 
nearly  eleven  thousand  pot/ndk— was 
he  to  place  others  in  a  similar  situa- 
tion ?  What  earthly  prospect  had  he 
of  ever  repaying  them  ?  Lamentable 
as  was  his  position,  his  soul  recoiled 
from  the  bare  thought.  But  then 
came  before  his  anguished  eye,  his* 
wife— his  sister— his  children ;  and  be 
flung  himself,  in  an  ecstacy,  on  his 
kneea,  remaining  long  prostrate^and, 
for  a  while,  the  heaven  that  was  over 
his  head  seemed  to  be  brass,  and  the 
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earth  that  was  under  him,  iron.  Hit 
heart  might  be  wrung,  however*  and 
his  spirit  heaTY  and  darkened ;  but  no 
extent  or  depth  of  misery  eouM  cause 
lilm  to  forget  those  principles  of  lion- 
our  and  integrity  by  which  all  his 
life  had  been  regulated.  He  resoWed, 
therefore,  to  fubmit  to  the  impendiag 
stroke  with  calmness,  as  to  inerit- 
able  ruin,  and  would  not  hear  of  any 
ftirther  applications  to  bis  friends, 
which,  indeed,  *)e  felt  w^nld  be  only 
encouragement  to  those  iv  ao  held  him 
in  thraldom  to  renew  their  ezaetions, 
when  they  found  each  pncceeding 
pressure  sueoeasful.  Poor  Ka^ii  '>ia 
told  him,  as  soon  at  her  letter  bad  been 
put  into  the  post,  of  her  appHeation 
to  Lady  Stratton,  and  told  htm  with 
trembling  apprehension  as  to  the  con- 
sequenees ;  but  did  she  think  her  fond 
broken-hearted  brother  could  chide 
her  ?  He  looked  at  her  for  a  moment, 
with  quivering  lip  and  eyes  blinded 
with  tears — and  then  wrung  her  hand, 
simply  expressing  a  hope,  that,  since 
the  step  had  been  taken,  it  oiight  be, 
in  some  measure  at  least,  successful. 

Mr  Oammon*s  letter,  as  I  ha?e  aL 
ready  intimated,  filled  Mr  Aubrey 
with  inexpressible  alarm.  Again  and 
•gain  he  read  it  over  with  increasing 
agitation,  and  at  the  same  time  un- 
certain as  to  its  true  character  and 
import— as  to  the  real  motive  and  ob- 
ject of  its  writer.  Was  he  guilty  of 
the  duplicity  which  Mrs  Aubrey  and 
Kate  so  vehemently  imputed  to  him  ? 
Was  he  actuated  by  revenge  ?  ^  Or 
was  he,  as  represented  bv  Mr  Quirit'i 
letter,  overpowered  by  hb  partners, 
and  still  sincere  in  his  wishes  to  shield 
Mr  Aubrey  from  their  rapacity  ?  Or 
was  Mr  Gammon  suggMting  JKghi 
only  as  a  saare  ?  Was  ho  to  be  se- 
duced into  an  act  warranting  them  in 
proceeding  to  instant  extremities 
against  him?  What  could  be  the 
other  matters  so  darkly  alluded  to  in 
the  letter  ?  Were  they  the  two  pro- 
missory notes  of  five  thousand  pounds 
each,  which  he  had  deposited  with  Mr 
Gammon,  who  at  length  was  peremp- 
torily required  by  Mr  Titmouse  to 
surrender  them  up»  and  permit  them 
to  be  put  in  suit  ?  They  were  par- 
able on  demand — he  shuddered  I 
Might  it  be,  that  Titmouse  was  des- 
perately in  want  of  money,  and  had 
therefore  overpowered  the  scruples 
of  Gammon,  and  disregarded  the  sa- 
cred pledge  with  which  he  assured 


Titmouse  the  notes  had  l>een  given  ? 
Mr  Aubrey  rejoiced  that  B(r  Gam- 
mon*s  letter  had  been  placed  in  hb 
hands  by  ttte  servant  when  alone  in 
hb  study,  whither  he  had  gone  to 
write  a  note  to  Mr  Runnington ;  and 
resolved  not  to  apprize  Mrs  Aubrey 
and  Kate  of  tta  arrival.  The  fmaih 
day  after  the  receipt  of  Messrs  Quirk 
and  Snap*8  letter  had  now  elapsed. 
Mr  Awbvey  did  not  ve  iture  to  quit 
the  honse,  all  of  them  being,  as  may 
be  weH  laoagined,  in  r  state  of  pitbbb 
dbtress,  and  agitation,  and  suspense. 
Thus  also  passed  the  fijth  dar— still 
the  blow  descended  B6t ;  wis  the  arm 
extended  to  infiiet  H  held  a^A  stifl 
by  Mr  Garnmen  coatinaisg  tins  the 
"  inereHbie  effhrte**  spoken  ^  in  hb 
note  ?  Tlie  aixik  morning  dawned  on 
the  wretched  family.  They  all  rose 
at  a  somewhat  eariier  honr  than  usual. 
Tpey  could  scarce  touch  the  spam  and 
simple  breakfoat  sprnad  belore  them, 
nor  enjoy — ^nay  they  conld  harcBy  bear 
—the  prattle  and  gambobof  the  lively 
little  ones.  Oh  arlesand  Agnes,  whom  at 
length  they  dispatdied  back  a^n  to 
the  nursery;  for  tfa^  were^  in  the 
highest  possible  state  of  exotnnwnt 
and  anxiety,  awaiting^the  arrival  of  the 
postman.— this  being  the  first  nuunhig 
on  which  they  eonid*  in  the  erdinaiy 
course,  reodve  a  letter  from  Lady 
Stratton  in  answer  to  that  of  Kate. 
*Twas  now  a  Ibtle  past  ten.  The 
breakfast  things  had  been  renMved, 
and  on  hearing  the  agitating  though 
lonjr  expected  rat'iai  of  the  poctamn 
a  WW  doors  down  the  straet*  Mn 
Aubrey  and  Kate  started  to  the  win- 
dow. Theh' hearts  beat  vioieody  when 
their  eye  eangfat  sight  of  him,  with 
hb  arm  full  of  letters,  knocking  atthe 
door  oppositn.  How  long  th^  were 
in  answering  hb  summons,  and  in  pay- 
ing the  postage  I  Then  he  stood  for 
nearly  a  minnte  langhing  with  a  sst' 
vant  in  the  adfoining  arsa  intolnrable 
was  lA  thb  to  the  agitated  beingn  who 
were  thus  panting  for  his  anival— 
tlwn  he  glaaeed  at  hb  Ielten»  and 
crossed  the  straet,  making  for  their 
door. 

««  Heaven!  He  has  a  letter!**  cried 
Miss  Aubiwy,  gleefoll/-.**  I  shaVt 
wait  for  Fanny  !**  and,  flying  to  the 
iSroDt  door,  plnoked  it  open  the  inatant 
after  the  noatman  bad  knocked.  Ha 
touched  has  hat  on  seeing  the  beanti* 
ful  but  agitated  Jady,  who  atretched 
forth  her  hand»  axcitaimiagj  ^  Fanny 
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will  paj  70tt"-^but  iit'aii  instant  ker 
cheeK  was  l)lanched,  and  she  n»%gkY 
i^  to  tbe  flue  r,  at  aigbt  of  the  black 
border^  and  tlie.  black  aaal*  and  tbe 
•trange  bandwritior*  For  a  momeat 
or  two  abe  aeeBied  to  have  lost  tbe 
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fKiwer  of  apeecb  or  moikui ;  but  pi>e- 
.  lastly  bent  L«r  trembling  atepa  into 
tbe  parlour.  "  Ob  I  Charlee-^Agnes 
—I  feei  ai  if  I  were  going  to  db»» 
look"— sbe  faltered,  sinking  into  the 
nearest  ebair,  while  Mr  Aubrey*  with 
mueh  agitatioDf  took  the  ominous- 
looking  letter  wbich  she  extended  to- 
wards him.  *Twas  from  Mr  Pariun- 
son  I  and  told  tbe  news  of  Lady  Slrat- 
toii*s  deatb»  sad  tbe  lamentable  oir- 
oumstances  attending  it ;  that  she  had 
died  intestate-* and  that  Mr  Titmonse 
had,  as  next  of  kia»  become  entitled  to 
all  she  had  left  behind  her.  All  this 
disastrous  intolligence  was  conveyed 
in  a  very  few  hurried  lines.  <' My 
God  I  "  exclaimed  Mr  AubreyyOn  hav- 
ing glanced  over  them.  His  colour 
^ed,  and  he  pressed  his  band  against 
his  forehead.  ''  She  is  dead!*'  said 
he  in  a  low  tone,  at  the  same  time  giv* 
ing  Kate  the  letter,  and  hastemng  to 
Mrs  Aubrey,  who  seemed  nearly  faint- 
ing. Each  had  uttered  a  faint  scream 
on  hearing  his  words.  Mrs  Aubrey 
swooned  in  his  an^s.— and  Kate  sat 
Jike  a  statae,  without  even  glancing 
At  tbe  fatal  letter  whieh  she  held  iA 
her  handf  but  gazing  in  a  sort  of  stu- 
por at  her  brother.  She  was  unable 
to  rise  to  Mrs  Aubrey's  asdstance— 
-of  whose  state,  indeed,  she  appeared, 
from  her  vacant  eye,  to  be  hardly 
aware.  At  length  a  slight  sigh  an- 
nounced the  letnming  consciousness 
4>f  Mrs  Aubrey ;  and  at  the  same  time 
Miss  Aubrey,  with  a  manifestly  despe- 
rate effort,  regained  herconsciouinessf 
and  with  a  chedL  white  as  the  letter 
she  was  looking  at,  read  it  over. 

"  This  is  verv — very — dreadful— 
Heai en  is  forsaking  us  I  *'  at  length 
she  murmured,  gazing  woefully  at  her 
brother  and  sister. 

**  Say  not  so — but  ra^er  God's  will 
be  done,"  faltered  Mr  Aubrey,  his  voice 
and  his  countenance  evincing  thedepth 
of  hii  affliction.  <' God  help  us  I "  he 
added  In  a  tone,  which  at  length,  thrill- 
ing tbroQgh  tlic  overcharged  heart  of 
bis  sister^  caused  her  to  weep  bitterly ; 
and  if  ever  there  was  a  mournful 
scenes  it  was  that  which  ensued,  ere 
this  doomed  famUy,slowly  recovering 
from  tbe  first  stunning  effects  of  the 


shock  wiakli  tliey  bad  just  received, 
bad  become  aware  of  the  full  extent 
of  their  misery.  They  bad  ever  felt  to- 
wards Lady  Stratton,  who»  as  has  been 
already  sM,  had  been  poor  Kate's 
gedmotber— «s  towards  a  parent ;  and 
their  affection  bad  been  doubled  after 
tbe  death  of  Mrs  Aubrev.  Now  ^e 
was  pone  ;  she  who  would  have  stood 
for  at  least  a  little  while  between 
tliem  and  ruin,  was  gone!  And  by 
an  inserutable  and  awful  Providence^ 
that  which  she  had  secretly  destined  to 
them — and  which  would  have  effectu- 
ally shielded  then  from  the  cruelty 
and  rapacity  of  their  enemies— had 
been  diverted  from  them,  into  the  cof- 
fers of  the  most  selfish  and  wortftiless 
ef  mankicd— who  seemed,  indeed,  as  if 
he  haJ  been  called  into  existence  only 
to  effect  their  ruin  ;  even,  as  it  were, 
the  messenger  of  Saieu  to  bt^et  them  I 
At  length,  however,  the  first  natural 
transporto  of  their  grief  having  sub- 
sided, their  stricken  hearts  returned  to 
their  allegiance  towards  Heaven ;  and 
Mr  Aubrey,  whose  noble  constancy  at 
once  strengthened  and  encouraged  his 
partners  in  affliction  with  many  just 
and  pious  reiectiens,  reminded  tbem 
that  they  were  in  the  hands  of  God* 
who  intended  all  earthly  sufferi^g-«i 
however  harsh  and  apparently  unde- 
served its  infliction — to  contribute  in- 
CsUibly  to  tbe  ultimate  benefit  of  his 
children.  And  he  reminded  tbem,  on 
that  melancholy  oocasiMi,  of  the  ex- 
amine afforded  by  one  whose  suffer- 
ings bad  transcended  theirs — the  pa- 
triarch Job ;  on  whom  were  suddenly— 
and  to  him  apparently  without  any 
reason  or  motive,  except  tbe  inflictioii 
of  suffering— accumulated  almosievery 
species  of  evil  that  can  befall  hunu« 
nity.  The  sudden  and  total  loss  of 
his  substance,  and  of  all  his  servants, 
be  appears  to  have  borne  with  forti- 
tude. At  length,  however,  was  an- 
nounced to  him  the  less  of  all  his. 
sons  and  daughters* 

Then  Job  arose,  and  rent  his  mantle^ 
and  shaesd  his  head,  and  fell  dawn  tqf* 
on  the  ground  and  worshippedy 

And  said,  Naked  coma  I  out  ^  my 
mother's  womb,  and  nahed  shaU  I  re* 
iwrn  thither :'  the  Lord  g^ave,  and  the 
Lord  hath  tohenaway:  blessed  he  the 
name  of  the  Lord, 

In  aU  this  Job  sinned  not,  nor  chargsd 
GodfooUshfy. 

•Out  of  respect  to  tbe  memory  of 
their  dear,  venerable  departed  friend. 
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they  drew  down  all  the  blinds  of  their 
little  house,  thereby  spreading^  around 
them  a  gloom  similar  to  that  within. 
A  sad,  a  mourofol  little  group  they 
looked  I  Thii  last  sorrow  seemed  for 
a  while  to  divert  their  thonghto  from 
the  peril  which  momentarily  menaced 
them.  They  talked  with  frequent 
emotion,  and  with  many  tears,  of  their 
late  friend— recalling  fondly  innumer- 
able little  traits  of  her  gentle  and  be- 
nignant character.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  day,  their  souls  were  subdued 
into  resignation  to  the  will  of  the  all- 
wise  Disposer  of  events:  they  had,  in 
some  measure,  realized  the  consola- 
tions of  an  enlightened  and  scriptural 
piety. 

They  met  the  next  morning,  at 
breakfast,  with  a  melancholy  compo- 
sure. The  blinds  being  drawn  down, 
prevented  the  bright  sunshine  out  of 
doors  from  "entering  into  the  little 
room  where  their  frugal  breakfast  was 
spread,  and  where  prevailed  a  gloom 
more  in  unison  with  their  saddened 
feelings.  To  all  who  sat  round  the 
table,  except  little  Charles,  the  repast 
was  sliglu  indeed  :  he  had  shortly  be- 
fore begun  to  breakfast  down  stairs, 
instead  of  in  the  nursery ;  and,  merry 
little  being  I — all  unconscious  of  the 
destitution  to  which,  in  all  human  pro- 
babllity,  he  was  destined— and  of  the 
misery  which  oppressed  and  was 
crushing  his  parents — he  was  rattling 
away  cheerfully,  as  if  nothing  could 
disturb  or  interrupt  the  light- hearted- 
neps  of  childhood.  They  all  started 
on  hearing  the  unexpected  knock  of 
the  general  postman.  He  had  brought 
them  a  letter  from  Dr  Tatham ;  who, It 
seemed,  was  aware  of  the  letter  which 
bad  been  the  day  before  dbpatched  te 
them  by  Mr  Parkinson.  The  little 
doctor's  letter  was  exceedingly  touch- 
ing and  beautiful ;  and  it  was  a  good 
while  before  they  could  complete  its 
perusal,  owing  to  the  emotion  which 
it  occasioned  them.  *Twas  indeed  full 
of  tender  sympathy — of  instructive 
incontives  to  resignation  to  the  will  of 
God. 

**ls  not  that  indeed  the  language 
of  a  devout  and  venerable  minister  of 
God  ?"  said  Mr  Aubrey — "  whose  figure 
is  daily  brightening  with  Utie  glory  re- 
flected from  the  heaven  which  ha  is 
so  rapidly  approaching  ?  In  the  or- 
der of  nature,  a  few  short  years  must 
see  him,  also,  removed  from  us.'*     • 

''Then  we  shall  indeed  be  deso- 
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late  I"  said  Miss  Aubrey,  shedding 
tears. 

**  Heaven  is  speaking  to  iu  thro^ 
one  of  its  ministers  in  tfais  letter!  Let 
ns  listen  in  reverent  humility  T'  The^ 
remained  silent  for  someoioments,  w 
Aubrey  re*perasing  the  long  and  dou- 
ble written  letter  of  which  be  bad  been 
speaking.  Presently  he  heard  a  knock 
-at  the  street  doorr- an  ordinary  stn^e 
knock — such  as  was  by  no  means  un- 
usual at  that  period  of  the  morning  ; 
yet  he  scarce  knew  why — it  discon- 
certed  him.  He  kept,  however,  his 
eye  upon  the  letter,  while  he  heard 
Fanny  opening  the  door — then  a  word 
or  two  whispered — after  which  the 
parlour  door  was  hastily  opened,  and 
ranny  stood  there,  pale  as  death,  and 
unable,  evidently  from  fright,  to  speak 
—a  heavy  step  was  "heard  in  the  pas- 
sage — and  then  there  stood  behind  the 
terror-stricken  girl  a  tall  stout  man 
in  a  drab  great-coat,  with  a  slouched 
hat,  and  a  thick  walking-stiek  in  his 
hand — looking  over  her  shoulder  in- 
to the  parlour,  whose  dismayed  occu- 
pants soon  iriiared  the  panic  of  poor 
Fanny. 

«  Beg  your  pardon,  sir/*  said  he, 
civilly  advancing  into  the  room,  and 
removing  his  hat—*'  is  your  name 
Charies  Aubrey?*' 

*'  It  is,  sir/'  said  Mr  Aubrey,  ris- 
ing  from  his  chair — ^by  which  time  a 
second  man  was  standing  at  the 
door. 

««  You're  my  prisoner,  sir,"  said 
the  man,  stepping  close  up  to  the 
iFretched  Aubrey,  and  touching  him 
on  the  shoulder,  at  the  same  time  lidd- 
ing out  a  thin  slip  of  paper— the  war- 
rant by  virtue  of  which  he  was  then 
acting.*  The  moment  that  he  advanced 
towards  Mr  Aubrey  a  dreadful  shriek 
burst  from  Mrs  Aubrey  and  Kate, 
who  sprung  forward,  and  threw  their 
arms  wildly  round  him .  He  implof^ 
thom  to  restrain  their  feelings — though 
evidently  greatly  agitated  himself. 

"  Will  you  let  me  look  at  your  war- 
rant?" said  he,  mildly,  to  the  man 
who  had  arrested  him,  and  remained 
standing  close  beside  him.  Mr  Aubrey, 
glancing  over  the  Warrant,  saw  that 
he  was  arrested  for  fourteen  hundred 

Sounds  and  upwards,  at  the  suit  of 
lessrs  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap. 
**  You  see,  sir,  it's  only  my  duty  to 
do  this  here,"  said  the  officer  respect- 
fully, evidently  touched  by  the  agony 
of  the  two  beautiful  women  who  sUil 
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dung  wildly  round  one  about  to  be  torn 
ruthlessly  from  their  arme ; — <<  don't 
take  on  so,  iadie8--tbere*8  no  great 
harm  done  yet." 

**  For  mercy  *B  sake*  Agnes  I  Kate  I 
as  you  love  me  I— ^Be  calm  I  Yon  af- 
flict me  beyond  measure/*  said  Mr 
Aubrey,  who,  though  he  had  grown 
very  pale,  yet  preserved  under  the 
circumstances  a  remarkaUe  degree  of 
self-possession.  'Twas»  however,  a 
scene  which  he  had  been  endeavour* 
ing  to  realize  to  himself,  and  prepare 
for  daily,  if  not  hourly,  for  the  last 
week. 

''  Oh  mercy!  mercy! — for  God*s 
sake  have  mercy  on  him  1  On  us  !"— 
exclaimed  Mrs  Aubrey  and  Kate. 

*'  Oh,  good  men!  kind  men! — 
have  mercy!'*  cried  Kate,  desper- 
ately—<<  What  are  you  going  to  do 
with  him?'* 

<<  No  harm,  miss,  you  may  depend 
0D*t — only  he  muit  go  with  us,  seeing 
we're  obligated  to  take  him.** 

**  For  Heaven's  sake,  don*t— don't, 
for  mercy's  sake  1  **  —  cried  Kate, 
turning  her  agonized  face  towards  the 
man — her  hair  partially  dishevelled, 
and  her  arms  still  clasping  her  brother 
with  frantic  energy.  Mrs  Aubrey  had 
swooned,  and  lay  insensible  in  her 
husband's  arms,  supported  by  his  knee; 
while  Fanny,  herself  half  distracted, 
w^  striving  to  restore  her  by  rubbing 
her  cold  hands. 

<<  Lord,  ladies  I  Don*t— don't  Uke 
4)n  in  this  way— >you  re  only  a-hurting 
of  yourselves,  and  you  don't  do  the 
gentleman  any  gpod,  you  know— - 
'cause,  in  course,  he's  all  the  sorrier 
for  going,'*  said  the  second  man,  who 
had  by  this  time  entered  the  room, 
and  stood  looking  on  eoncemediy^ 
But  Miss  Aubrey  repeated  her  enqui- 
ries with  wild  and  frantic  impetuosi- 
ty,  for  some  time  not  aware  that  Mrs 
Aubrey  lay  insensible  beside  her. 

*'  Jemmy— run  and  fetch  the  lady 
a  glass  of  water  from  the  kitchen- 
she's  gone  clean  dead — run,  my  man  I  '* 
said  the  officer  to  his  follower,  who 
immediately  obeyed  him,  and  pre- 
sently returned  with  a  glass  of  water ; 
by  which  time,  both  Kate,  and  her 
brother,  and  Fanny,  were  endeavour- 
ing, with  great  agitation,  to  restore 
Mrs  Aubrey,  whose  prolonged  swoon 
alarmed  them,  and  in  whose  sufferings 
the  sense  of  their  own  seemed  for  a 
while  absorbed.  The  two  men  stood 
by>    grasping  their   huge   walking- 
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sticks,  and  their  hats,  in  silence.  At 
length  Mrs  Aubrey  showed  symptoms 
of  recovery — uttertug  a  long  deep 
«igh. 

<<  I  say— Master,**  at  length  whis- 
pered the  follower,  **  this  here  seems 
a  bad  business,  don't  it?" 
.  "  Jemmy,  Jemmy  I  You  a'n'tgot 
half  the  pluck  of  a  bum  I — There*8 
nothing  in  all  this  when  one's  used  to 
it,  as  I  am.** 

«  P'r*aps  the  gemman  don*t  rightly 
owe  the  money,  after  all  ?*' 

<*  Don't  he?  eh  ?  And  /^*t;£ sworn 
he  i2oes  f— 'No  chaffing.  The  sooner 
(Fm  thinking)  we  have  him  off  from 
all  this  here  blubbering,  the  better.*' 

"  Bless'd  if  ever  I  see'd  two  such 
beautiful  women  afore.  I  don't  half 
like  it ;  I  wish  we*d  nabbed  him  in 
the  street— and"— he  lowered  his 
whisper — "  if  there's  much  o*  this  here 
sort  o'  work  to  be  done,  I've  had 
enough  of  being  a  bum  already,  an* 
'11  go  back  to  my  business  again,  bad 
as  it  b.'* 

**  My  good  men  V  said  Kate,  ap^ 
preaching  them,  and  speaking  with 
forced  calmness — pushing  aside  her 
disordered  hair  from  her  pale  checks, 
'<  Can't  you  leave  him  here — only  a 
day  longer?*'" 

"  Can't,  miss — it's  quite  impossible ; 
it's  not  to  be  done  for  no  money  short 
of  debt  and  costs,**  said  the  officer  re- 
spectfully, but  rather  doggedly — as  if 
he  were  getting  tired  of  the  scene— 
"  one  would  think  we  were  a-goiu*  to 
murder  the  gemman !  Once  for  all, 
if  so  be  as  he  will  only  go  as  a  gem- 
man should,  to  my  little  place  in 
Chancery- Lane — (my  names  Grab>. 
miss,  at  your  service,  and  there  a*n*t  a 
better  conducted  lock-up  nor  mine  in 
London,  I  assure  you,  nor  where 
debtors  is  more  comfortably  looked 
arter)— he's  no  need  to  be  (here  above 
a  day  or  two — it  may  be  less — and  of 
course  his  friends  will  come  and  bail 
him  out ;  so  don't  be  a-going  on  so 
when  it*s  no  manner  o*  use!" 

'*  Charles !  My  love  !**  murmured 
Mrs  Aubrey,  faintly — "  thev  surely 
will  not  separate  us  ?  Oh  I  let  us  go 
together ;  I  don't  care  where  we  go 
to,  so  long  as  I  am  with  you.'* 

*f  Do  not  ask  it,  my  darling  I  my 
heart's  love  I "  replied  Mr  Aubrey,  ten« 
derly,  as  he  supported  her  in  his  anq, 
and  against  his  knee — and  a  tear  fell 
from  his  eye  upon  her  cheek— '<  I  shall 
be  exposed  to  but  little  inconvenience^ 
2  X 
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1  am  certain ;  there  can  be  no  vio* 
lence  er  insult  ofl^red  me  so  long  as  I 
tm  submissif  e»  and  I  shall  soon,  please 
God,  be  back  I" 

«<  Oh,  Charies !  I  shaU  die— I  shall 
never  snrriye  seeing  yon  earned 
away!"  she  was  beconmig  increas- 
ingly Tehement. 

<*  Agnes,  Agnes  1"  sdd  her  b«s- 
band,  repnrringly,  *•  the  mother  mnst 
not  desert  her  children ;  my  heart  will 
mche  every  moment  Chut  I  am  absent, 
if  I  think  that  my  dear  little  ones  hare 
not  a  mother's  protection.** 

**  Kate  will  take  care  of  them,l9Tel  ^ 
said  Mrs  Aubrey,  faintly ;  and  her 
husband  tenderly  kissed  her  forehead. 
While  this  hurried  collequy  between 
the  wretched  couple  was  proceeding:. 
Rate  was  talking  in  low  but  impas* 
jioned  tones  to  the  two  officers,  who 
listened  to  her  respectfUHy,  but  shook 
their  heads. 

««  No,  miss— it  taf^t  be ;  It  eant 
Indeed." 

**  But  you  shall  have  everything — I 
have  still  a  good  many  handsome 
dresses ;  jewels,  all — all ;  surely  they 
will  fetch  semeikiMff*,  and  then  there's 
plate,  and  books,  and  fumkure — you 
can't  think  Mr  Aubrey  is  going  basely 
to  run  away.'* 

*«  If,  as  how,  miss,  (yon  see,)  it  was 
onlv  ourselves  that  you  had  to  do 
witn->(but.  Lord  love  you,  miss! 
we're  ontv  officers,  and  has  our  duty 
to  do,  and  must  do  it  f) — why,  weM  go 
a  little  out  of  our  way  fbr  to  oblige  a 
lady  ;  but  the  people  you  must  go  to 
is  the  gemmen  whose  names  is  here," 
pointiog  to  the  warrant;  <' they 're  the 
people  as  the  money's  owing  to— 
Quirk,  Gamm"— 

♦*  Don't  name  them !  They  are 
fiends!  Thev  are  villains!  They 
are  robbing,  then  ruining,  my  wretch- 
ed brother !"  exclaimed  Miss  Aubrey) 
with  dreadful  vehemence. 

*«  Kate,  Kate  I"  cried  Mr  Aubrey, 
kindly  but  peremptorily^"  in  mercy 
to  me,  be  silent !  Restrain  your  feel- 
ings, or  really  I  must  hasten  my  de<« 
parture." 

•*  Oh,  Charles !"  faltered  Miss  Au- 
'brey,  binking  down  on  a  chair  ex- 
hausted, and  burying  her  face  in  her 
handkerchief. 

*•  Now,  sir — if  you  pleaee,"  com- 
menced Grab,  turning  to  Mr  Aubrey,, 
«  we  must  be  thiuktng  of  going,  see- 
ing I  expect  I've  another  job  en  hand 
to-day ;  would  you  prefer  coaching 


or  wiMuog  it  ?  Ezense  nWf  Mr_ri« 
seen  many  aoch  things  a«  this ;  aad  I 
know  lt*s  wAy  a  haggrawa^iig  of 
your  feelings  to  be  stoppisg  bero^-llie 
longer  the  vortel  What  OMit  be, 
bad  better  be  done  at  •nee,  aad  got 
ovier  with.  Vw  he&a  a^talliog  tha 
here  yraog  lady  a  many  timm^  that 
it's  no  use  mCdBg^-«iid  tbatiacoone 
yonll  be  soon  btiSk  mgwAm,  wlwu  you've 
done  vrhat's  aeedf ul ;  ••  hadot  my 
nan  here  belter  go  and  get  a  eoaeh  r" 
^Itisso,iaflidl!''  eaBdaoBod  Mr 
A«bf«y,  with  a  pnoiMDd  eigb— and 
endeavoured  for  some  time,  by  all  the 
smnas  In  bis  powisr,  io  smsdie  and  pa- 
•elfy  Ms  wretohed  coiiipaawiis. 

"  Can  I  ipMk  a  word  vritk  yoa 
idoae^  before  I  ge  ?"  heyTei— fly  en- 
qoired  of  the  ofloer. 

'*  In  esme,  sir,*'  npUed  Grab; 
and,  promising  to  return  within  a  mi* 
note  or  two's  tfrne,  Mr  Aidirey  quit- 
ted the  room  with  Ond>  eloee  at  his 
heels  ;  and  preaeutly  they  w«ie  bodi 
standing  hi  his  little  stvdy. 

«<  Betwixt  eurseivea,  str,"  qnotk 
Grab,  in  a  oonidetttiai  tone,  **  yoo*ve 
raiker  keen  bands  to  deal  with ; "  hefv 
he  laid  bis  tegvr  along  his  nasa,  and 
winked  his  eye— '<  and  yoa'll  lose  no 
tine  In  turning  yoarselfsAoni.  Yea 
nndersUnd,sb{"' 

«<  Ferftctly,"  replied  Mr  Anbrey, 
with  a  sigh.  •«  Who  gave  yon  year 
instructions  in  this  matter?** 

*'  Mr  Snap^the  jonlor  partner— it 
was  him  that  brovght  thn  hare  vrai^ 
rant  to  roe"— — 

«<AreyoQsm?  Was  it  sot  Mr 
Oaamonf" 

•*  No,  sir— Soa^^Somp ;  that  litds 
cockatoo  of  a  chap.  Mr  Gammon 
oalled  at  my  ottce  half  an  hoar  after* 
wards,  to  be  sure  "     ■ 

"  I  thought  so,"  intemi|ited  Mr 
Aubrey  quickly,  bis  face  flnahiag,  and 
feeling  relieved  from  a  rast  prassurp. 
**  Ay,"  continued  Grab»  phl^mati- 
cally,  **  he*li  see  you  don't  come  to 
rauoh  harm  in  this  owtter" — ~ 

*'  What  do  you  meui  ?"  aaqoired 
Mr  Aubrey,  snrprisedly. 

<'  Lord  !  I  eonld  tell  by  his  way 
He  oalied  to  say  that,  since  they  had 
resolved  to  go  agin  yon, he  hoped  we  d 
show  yoa  every  attentaoa,  and  deal 

•nsy  by  you" 

<<  Indeed!" 

«<  Ay— indeed  I  And  I  think  be 
said  it  was  a  cruel  business  nay,  I'b 
ture  he  did  ;  and  that«  as  for  him,  he 
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wttbed  his  hands  on*t  1 "  Mr  Aubrey 
sesmed  efrnfouoded. 

**  I  don*  t  somehow  Uuek  him  avd 
hb  partners  ace  on  the  best  of  terms 
toe^tber— bill  that*  s  no  bnstneas  o* 
minSf  you  know,  sir !  And  now,  sir, 
aieoae  me>  but  we  must  be  jogging/* 

**  Bttt»  mj  friend,  is  there  really  no 
way»"  enquired  Mr  Aubrey  with  ma- 
nifest perturbation,  *^  by  which  1  ean 
delay  accompanying  yon  for  a  few 
hour*" 

<'  Oh  can't,  sir^nnposfliUe  I  *' 

"  You  can  remain  in  possession  here 
«— Iwill  be  in  yonrenstody— I  ha^e 
a  little  plate,  books,  and  famiture, 
which  woold  sorely  stand  sufficient 
•ecnrity"— - 

"  It*8  no  use»  sir ;  go  yon  mnst^and 
that  without  mnoh  longer  shilly-shal- 
ly ing.     It's  no  use  r' 

Aubrey  seemed  for  a  moment  otct- 
povend  by  hie  OBBotisBs; 

<'  I  fear,  myself,  that  there  is  no  al- 
teraatlTe,"  said  he  i  "  bnt  it  will  almost 
break  the  hearts  of  those  ladies^one 

of  whom  is  my  wife  " His  voice 

faltered. 

^  You  take  my  adWoe,  sir  I  Let  my 
man  start  off  lor  a  coach— yon  have  a 
shift  or  two  put  up,  and  an  amusing 
book^or  a  bit  of  a  cribbage-board,  or 
a  pack  of  cards,  if  they're  at  hand-— 
and  give  *em  the  dip :  I  assnreyoii  it!s 
ouich  the  best  way ;  and  when  you*re 
once  out  o'  the  house,  they*ll  come  to, 
and  make  up  their  minds  to  it— never 
fear  *em.*' 

*'  Send,  then,  for  a  coach— do* 
lay,  I  see,  is  worse  than  useless,"  said 
he,  hastily,  hearing  steps  approaching 
llie  study  door,  which  was  thrust  open, 
and  Mrs  Aubrey  and  Miss  Aubrey  en- 
tered, unable  any  longer  to  endure  bis 
absence^and  as  if  fearful  leet,  in 
mercy  to  them,  he  should  be  contri-. 
viDg  to  leave  them  secretly.  Grab, 
having  dispatched  his  follower  for  a 
coach,  at  Mr  Aubrey's  earnest  request 
So  be  left  alone  for  a  few  minutes, 
withdrew— but  first  cast  a  keen  scrn- 
tiaizing  eye  at  the  window — the  chim- 
ney— and  then,  having  closed  the  door, 
Bt<x>d  outside,  in  a  position  which  com- 
manded both  door  and  window. 

*^  Now,  my  own  Agnes  I  my  sweet 
Kate  r*  commenced  Aubrey,  in  a  low 
earnest  tone,  having  bolted  the  door 
to  secure  themselves  from  interruption 
dnring  the  few  precious  moments 
which  remained  to  them  before  the  ar- 
rival of  the  coach — *'  I  must,  within 
a  very  few  minutes,  kave  you  I  Re- 


member—remember, loves !  —  I  am 
unfortunate,  but  I  am  not  disgraced ! — 
I  look  on  this  as  a  dispensation  of 
Providence— a  wise  and  good  Pro- 
vidence ; — ^let  us  all  learn  submission-^ 
resignation  f  Whether  or  not  we  are 
really  the  victims  of  treachery  and 
hypocrisy,  I  am  unable  at  present  to 
tell;  but  let  ns  learn  to  bear  this  last 
crowning  indignity  with  the  fortitude 
of  Christians!  —  relying  on  it,  that 
God  wUl  overrule  the  most  trying 
and  dbastrons  events  for  our  good  !— 
Kneel  down !  Let  ns  bow  bdbre  the 
throne  of  Heaven,  and  supplicate  its 
blesnng  and  support,  in  this  our 
greatest  extremity!**  He  said  this 
calmly,  but  bis  face  was  deadly  pale, 
and  his  voice  faltered — while  they 
clung  round  him  and  heaved  con- 
vulsive sebs,  as  they  half  uncon- 
sciously sunk  on  their  knees  with  him. 
Then  they  rose — and  certainly  a  gra- 
doni  Provideace  had  not  listened  in 
vain  to  the  earnest,  heartfelt  cries 
that  were  uttered  by  those  persecuted 
and  heart- broken  beings:  for  they 
felt  a  sense  of  composure  stealings 
over  their  troubled  bosoms — as  if  they 
had  seen  for  a  moment  a  bright  light 
glancing  through  the  gloom  of  their 
sorrows.  Yet  poor  nature  was  wrung 
— ^wrung  indeed  1  Mr  Aubrey  pro- 
ceeded to  make  some  little  prepara- 
tions for  his  departure — putting  a  five- 
pound  note  into  his  pocket— and 
leaving  bnt  little  more  behind  him ; 
and  the  servant  being  summoned 
into  the  room,  was  dispatched  to 
put  up  a  change  of  linen  for  h!m« 
He  then  implored  and  conjured  them, 
as  they  loved  him,  to  struggle  against 
their  feelings ; — and  to  rely  upon  his 
.  pledge  to  send  them,  within  ten  hours 
at  the  farthest,  intelligence  of  his 
movements — ^assnring  them  of  his  con- 
fident belief,  that  in  less  than  twenty, 
four  hours  he  should  have  returned  to 
them .  While  he  was  speaking  in  this 
strain,  Mrs  Aubrey  suddenly  quitted 
the  room,  and  after  a  moment's  ab- 
sence returned,  her  pallid,  agitated 
countenance  overspread  with  a  wild 
smile  of  delight,  as  she  exclaimed 
breathlessly—**  There,  love  I  Dearest 
Charles !  He  says  there  is  no  harm  in 
the  world  in  going  with  you  in  the 
coach  —  and,  indeed,  we  may  have 
rooms  to  ourselves  !** 

"  My  sweet  Agnes." 

"  I  will—  I  wiil  go  with  you,  Charles  I 
Nothing  shall  prevent  me — even  if  I 
leave  yon  at  the  door  of  the  place  yen 
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are  going  to  T*  It  was  in  vain  for  Mr 
Aubrey  to  protest— ^as  he  did^  both 
earnefiUy  and  vehemently  ;-.her  impas- 
sioned importunities  were  irresistible, 
and  she  rushed  breathlessly  up  stairs 
to  prepare  her  dress  to  accompany  him 
on  his  brief  but  melancholy  journey. 
'Within  a  very  few  minutes  she  returned, 
just  as  the  sound  of  the  coach  wheels 
approaching  the  door  was  heard.  Mr 
Aubrey  and  Kate  perceived  the  dan- 
gerous excitement  under  which  she 
was  labouring*  and  dreaded  its  effects : 
yet  what  could  be  done  ?  He  could 
not  prolong  his  stay — and  it  would  be 
infinitely  more  dangerous  to  leave  her 
behind,  now  that  she  had  set  her  heart 
upon  accompanying  him,  than  to  per- 
mit her  to  go  with  them.  She  carried 
down  little  Agnes  in  her  arms — and 
had  been  almost  suffocating  her  and 
little  Charles,  who  walked  after  her, 
with  kisses  and  convulsive  embraces. 
Both  the  children  were  crying  bitterly ; 
and  as  soon  as  Mrs  Aubrey  had  reached 
the  parlour  door,  and  heard  the  coach- 
steps  letting  down,  she  fell  into  vio- 
lent hysterics. 

'<  I'll  tell  you  what,  sir,"  said 
Grab,  as  he  stood  close  beside  Mr 
Aubrey,  who  was  supporting  Mrs 
Aubrey — ''  it  wouldn*t  he  amiss  If  I 
was  to  say  you  should  come  along  with 
me  at  once,  while  this  poor  lady*s  in- 
sensible—-and  then  *'~^ 

<<  Oh  I  for  God*s  sake— for  God*8 
sake!  Remember  your  promise!** 
cried  Aubrey,  and  in  a  voice  which 
nearly  reached  the  officer's  heart :  as 
it  was,  he  simply  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders, and  awaited  the  issue  with  no 
little  impatience,  but  in  silence.  '  T  was 
in  the  midstof  this  heart-rending  scene, 
which  ensued  during  the  next  half- 
hour,  that  Kate  displayed  the  strength 
of  character  which  so  remarkably  dis- 
tinguished her ;  and  completely  mas- 
tering her  own  agitated  feelings,  she 
essentially  contributed  towards  Mrs 
Aubrey*s  restoration  to  a  state  which 
would  admit  of  her  at  length  setting 
off.  The  children  had- been  removed 
#»Mr  Aubrey  having  bid  them  an 
agonizing  adieu;  for  he  knew  not 
what  accident  or  contrivance  might 
occur  to  prevent  his  return  to  them — 
and  after  embracing  his  weeping  sis- 
ter, he  supported  Mrs  Aubrey,  Grab 
•  closely  following  them,  into  the  coach. 
All  three  having  got  in,  '<Jem,"  as 
.  he  was  called,  shut  up  the  door,  and 
jumping  up  on  to  the  coach-box,  they 
drove  away.     Poor  Mrs  Aubrey,  on 


taking  her  seat,  drew  from  before  her 
agitated  yet  beantiful  -coonteoanee 
the  long  dark   veil   which   she  bad 
drawn  down  while  passing  from  the 
house  into  the  coach,  and  gascd  at  Mr 
Aubrey  with  such  an  ezpreanon  of 
mingled  tenderness  and  agony,  as  was 
almost  sufficient  to  have  broken  even 
the  stony  heart  of  Grab.     She  also 
held  her  husband's  hand  coovulaiveiy 
grasped  within  her  own— «s  though 
fearful  of  their  being  even  yet  violent- 
ly separated  from  each,  other.      As 
they  went  along,  in  answer  to  Anbrey*s 
anxious  enquiries  concerning  the  na- 
ture of  the  scenes  which  awaited  him, 
Mr  Grab  told  him  thathia — Grab*s — 
lock-up  was  in  Chancery- Lane,  and 
would  be  found  as  eomfortable  a  plan 
as  need  be*     He  informed  his  prison- 
er, further,  that  he  might  hare  his 
choice, — whether  to  occupy  a  private 
room,  with  a  bed-room  opening  into 
it — ^or  go  into  the  public  room,  where 
would  be  also  some  dozen  other  debt- 
ors,— and  in  which  case,  of  course,  Mrs 
Aubrey  must  return  home  alone.  Mr 
Aubrey  enquired  what  would  be  the 
expense  of  the  private  room,  and  was 
horrified  on  hearing — two  guineas  and 
a  half  a-day,  paid  in  advance ! — ex- 
clusive of  board  and  attendanee,  which 
doubtless  would  be  charged  for  on  a 
commensurate  scale.     The  prisoner 
and  his  wife  gazed  at  each  other  in 
silence,  and  felt  sick  at  heart. 

'<  The  smallest  room— at  the  veiy 
top  of  the  house — would  suffice  for 
both  a  sitting-room  and  bed-room/* 
said  Aubrey — *'  and  we  do  not  care  a 
straw  for  furniture** 

"  The  room  I  told  you  of,  or  the 
public  room,  is  all  I've  to  offer  you,'* 
replied  Grab,  somewhat  doggedly 
— «and  you  needn't  cry  out  before 
you* re  hurt;  for  it  may  be  your 
friends  will  bail  you  out  before  the 
night — ^before  much  harm*8  doneP 
Sick  at  heart,  his  wretched  companions 
continued  silent  for  the  remainder 
-of  the  journey,  till  the  coach  drew  op 
opposite  the  door  of  the  house  of  which 
they  had  been  speaking.  It  was  about 
halfway  up  Chancery- Lane,  on  the 
right  hand  side  as  you  entered  from 
the  Strand.  'Twas  a  small,  narrow, 
dingy-looking  house,  at  the  comer  of 
a  miserable  court.  The  solitary  win- 
dow, level  witli  the  door,  was  atroogly 
secured  within  by  thick  perpendi- 
cular iron  bars.  The  outer  door,  at 
the  top  of  a  flight  of  about  a  dozen 
well- worn  steps,  stood  opeut  leaving 
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exposed  to  Tiew  aa  inner  door»  at 
about  a  couple  of  yards*  distance  from 
the  outer  one ;  and  on  this  inner  door 
was  a  brass  plate  bearing  the  terrify- 
ing name*- 

GRAB. 
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"  Show  us  up  stairs,  sir,  without* 
delay/*  said    Mr    Aubrey   peremp- 
torily, 
*'  Jemmy— show  'em  up !"  exclaim. 


The  upper  part  of  the  door  was  of 
glass,  and  secured  from  within,  like 
the  window,  by  strong  iron  bars. 
Aubrey's  soul  sunk  within  him  as  his 
eye  took  in  these  yarious  points  of  the 
dismal  building  he  was  thus  compelled 
to  enter.  The  follower,  immediately 
on  the  coach  drawing  up,  jumped 
<down,  and  running  up  the  steps  of  the 
house,  knocked  at  the  inner  door,  and 
hurrying  b^ck,  opened  the  ooach-door 
and  Jet  down  the  steps. 

"  Now,  Jar?ey — what's  the  dam- 
age ?"  enquired  Grab,  before  any  of 
them  got  out 
**  Six  shillings,  your  honour." 
'*  You  must  tip,  sir,"  quoth  Grab 
to  Mr  Aubrey—who  thereupon  count- 
od  out  all  the  sihrer  he  bad,  except 
one  solitary  sixpence,  and  they  de- 
scended, followed  up  the  steps  of  the 
house  closely  by  Grab.  Their  hearts 
failed  them,  as  they  heard  the  sound 
•of  heavy  jingling  keys  from  within 
opening  the  door ;  and  the  next  mo- 
ment they  stood  within  a  short,  nar- 
row, and  dark  passage — ^the  sallow  ill- 
looking  man  who  had  opened  the  door, 
instantly  closing,  barring,  and  locking 
it  upon  them. 

"  This  here's  the  public  room," 
quoth  Grab,  with  the  confident  air  of 
a  man  who  feels  in  his  own  house; 
and,  half  opening  a  door  on  his  left, 
they  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  number  of 
men — some  smoking;  others  sitting 
with  their  feet  on  the  table,  reading 
the  newspapers;  others  playing  at 
cards ;  and  almost  all  of  them  drink- 
ing, and  either  laughing,  talking,  or 
singing. 

'*  Now,  sir — does  this  here  suit  your 
fancy?*'  enquired  Grab,  rather  sharp- 
ly. Mr  Aubrey  felt  his  wife  leaning 
keavily  on  his  arm.  **  M&rey  I  1  shall 
faint!  I  feel  choked !*'  — she  whis- 
pered. 

"  Show  us  instantly  up  stairs,  to 
your  private  room — cost  what  it  may/' 
said  Mr  Aubrey  hastily. 

*'  it's  only  fair  to  tell  you,  sir,  you 
pay  in  advance^and  for  the  whole 
day,  though  you  should  be  out  again 
in  a  quarter -of  an  hour*s  time-^it's 
the  rule  of  the  house* " 


ed  Grab,  briskly— on  which  Jem  went 
forward*  followed  by  Mr  Aubrey,  al- 
most entirely  supporting  Mrs  Aubrey 
-.who  appeared  rery  funt— up  the 
narrow  and  angular  staircase.  This 
led  them  into  a  tolerably  well-fur- 
nished room;  and  Mrs  Aubrey,  on 
ontering  it,  sunk  exhausted  on  the 
sofa.  Here,  again,  the  two  windows 
were  strongly  secured  with  iron  bars, 
which  gave  a  peculiarly  miserable 
appearance  to  the  room.  The  un- 
happy couple  gazed  around  them  for 
a  moment,  in  silence. 

«« Beg  your  pardon,  sir/'  said  Grab, 
entering  the  room — *'  but  musttrouble 
you  forttvOf  twelve,  eve;  always  pay  in 
advance,  as  I  told  you  a-coming. ' 

Aubrey,  involuntarily  shuddering, 
took  out  his  pocket-book— Mrs  Au- 
brey bursting  into  tears— and  handed 
to  Grab  the  only  money  he  had — ^hb 
five*pound  note,  requesting  change. 

**  The  lady  would,  perhaps,  like  a 
glass  of  negus?"  enquured  Grab. 

''  Certainly — bring  up  immediately 
a  glass  of  cofd  sherry  and  water,"  re- 
plied Mr  Aubrey. 

"  That  will  be  just  two,  ftoe,  six  to 
bring  back — shall  have  it  directly, 
sir— change  and  all .  Here's  your  bed- 
room, sir/'  he  added — opening  a  small 
door  opposite  the  window— and  then 
withdrew  by  that  through  which  they 
bad  entered.  When  he  had  with^ 
drawn,  leaving  them  alone,  Aubrev 
folded  his  arms  tenderly  around  his 
wife,  and  kissed  her  cold  pale  cheek, 
and  then  helped  her  to  remove  her 
bonnet,  which,  with  its  heavy  black 
▼eil,  evidently  oppressed  her.  Her 
rich  dark  hair  fell  disordered  over  her 
tippet;  and  with  her  flushed  cheek, 
and  restless  eye,  would  have  given  the 
beholder  a  vivid  picture  of  beauty  and 
virtue  in  distress. 

'*  Do  promise  me,  Charles!"  said 
she,  looking  fondly  at  him,  *^that 
I  may  go  with  you,  wherever  they  will 
allow  you  to  take  me." 

**l  trust,  Agnes,  that  I  shall  be  at 
large  again  before  long.  This  is  really 
a  comfortable  room/'  he  added,  evad- 
ing her  question.    . 

"  If  only  Kate  and  the  children 
were  here,"  she  replied,  tremulously. 
«'  Poor  things !  I  wonder  what  ther 
are  doing  just  now  !-<^Kate  will  break 
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her  heart,  poorgirU  if  we  don*!  return 
BOOS  J" 

"  Never  fear,  A^es !  But  lei  m 
look  what  kind  of  a  bed-room  they 
have  given  ui.  I  hope  we  ahall  have 
no  occaaioDy  however,  to  oeenpy  it. 
Come»  let  uaieel'* 

*Twaf  very  small  and  close,  to  be 
suroi  and  had  but  one  narrow  win- 
dow, secured,  like  all  the  others,  by 
strong  iron  bars.  It  ovtrlooked  a 
little  flagged  yard,  about  fourteen  fee* 
square,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
high  walls,  portions  of  adjt^nii^ 
houses.  It  was  here  that  the  pri- 
soners "  Utok  the  airt**  and  their 
escape  was  effectually  jprevented  by 
close  and  strong  bars  or  iron  passing 
fixHU  side  to  side,  at  about  ten  feet 
distance  froM  &e  ground.  They 
looked  down,  and  beheld  two  or  three 
men  sittiag  «ul  standiug  beneath,  who 
looked  more  like  animals  caged  in  a 
menagerie  than  mere  human  beings. 
*Twas  to  Aubrey  a  sickening  sight, 
and  he  turned  mm  the  window^  and 
they  both  re-entered  the  front  room  as 
Grab  returned  with  the  sherry  and 
water,  and  the  change,  whiefa  he  told 
down  on  the  table.  He  then  asked 
what  they  would  lilte  to  have  for  din* 
ner — cutlets,  steaks  or  chops-^as  he 
wished  to  know  before  Mrs  Grab 
went  out  **  to  order  the  house  dinner." 
They  seemed,  however,  to  loathe  the 
idea  of  eating,  not  a  litUe  to  the  an- 
noy anee  of  their  truly  hospiuble  host 
Auhrenr*  earnestly  begging  him  to 
send  off  a  message  instantly,  with  his 
card,  to  Mr  Ranniugtoa. 

**  A  couple  of  shillings  for  the  man, 
sir,**  said  Grab;  and,  having  received 
it,  withdrew,  leuTiog  Mr  and  Mrs 
Aubrey  to  themselves  for  neariy  an 
hour  and  a  hatf ;  at  the  end  of  whiek 
period,  their  hearts  leaped  for  joy  to 
see  Mr  Runnington  enter  the  room, 
with  a  countenance  foil  of  concern  and 
sympatbv. 

'*  Well,  but  you  shall  not  be  much 
longer  in  this  hateful  hole,  at  any 
nt^,"  said  he,  after  some  hiilf-hourni 
nmdous  oonrersation  with  tiiem;  and 
ringing  the  bell,  directed  the  man  to 
send  Grab  up  stairs,  and  to  fetch  pen, 
ink,  and  paper.  In  a  few  minutes 
Grab  appeared.  **  You^e  no  ol^ec* 
tion,  I  suppose.  Grab,  to  discharge 
Mr  Aubrey  on  my  undertaking?" 
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'<  In  course  not,  sir,**  replied  Grab, 
readily ;  but  he  was  a  good  ded  dfsap- 
pointed  at  so  abrupt  a  eloee  to  his  ex- 
actions. Mr  Runnington  sat  down 
and  began  to  write.  *'  You  had  bettn 
send  off  to  the  office^  and  see  if  there*s 
any  thing  else  there,"  he  added,  (mean- 
ing that  Grab  should  search,  as  he  was 
bound  to  de^  for  anv  other  writs  agniBst 
Mr  Aabrey  which  night  be  lodged 
with  ttae  sheriff,  before  iKschsrging  bis 
prisoner  out  of  eustody). 

<<You  don*t  apprehend  any  thing 
there,  do  you  ?  **  enquired  Mr  Rnnniag- 
ton,  rather  seriously,  without  taking 
his  eye  from  the  paper  on  iHiicti  he 
was  writing. 

"  Heaven  only  knows !  .  But  I  MmA 
not,"  replied  Aubiey. 

The  following  was  tbe 
lug  givnn  by  Mr  Ruuningtnn, 
which  operated  as  an  inatnnt 
of  his  opprsssed  and  truly  penerated 
cUent:— 

•*  Aidmy  otfs.  Qofark  aed  otiiem. 

**  We  hereby  undertake  to  prseure 
the  ezeeution  of  a  good  and  auftiTifm 
bail-bond  hensln,  for  the  ab^e-named 
defendant,  in  dne  time. 

**  RuifVIVUTOlf  ft  Co. 

"Defendant's  Attomcya. 
'*  To  Mr  Grab, 
'« Officer  to  the  Sheriff  of  Middkaez." 


WiA  thb  document  lymg 
them,  and  awaiting  the  messengur'a  re- 
turn from  the  sheriff's  ofBnCj  Mr  Run- 
nington and  Mr  Aubrey  conversed 
together  anxiously  on  the  street  of 
Messrs  Quhrk,  GamoMU,  and  Snap's 
bilL  Mr  Ai^rey  was  soflfetenftly  ae- 
qmdoted  with  the  general  course  of 
practice  to  be  aware,  that  beyond  re* 
quiring  him  to  put  in  bail  to  the  ac- 
tion, (special  bafl,  as  it  is  called,)  no 
effective  step  could  be  taken  agaiaot 
him  for  several  menths  to  eonse;  ue, 
till  Michaelmas  term  in  the  ensuing 
Jfaeemberf*  however  eager  and  active 
the  plaintiib  might  be :  so  that  he  had 
an  interval  of  at  least  four  months,  in 
which,  as  the  phrase  is,  *'  to  turn  him- 
self about,"  and  endeavour  to  discover 
some  mode  of  extricating  himself  from 
his  present  serious  dilemma.  After 
reminding  Mr  Aubrey  that  ^eitfier  a 
peer  of  the  realm,  nor  a  member  of 
parliament,  nor  an  attorney,  could  be- 
come bail  for  him,  Mr  Runnington  re> 


*  Tb«  unprofetaionBl  reader  ie  informed  that  this  ia  wno  very  far  otherwise  ;  le£al 
prooeediDgs  have  been  recently  prodigloiuly  accelerated. 
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onested  the  names  of  two  or  three  con- 
nilential  friends  to  whom  he  might 
apply  to  become  secnrity  for  Mr 
Aubrey  ;  and  as  he  should  be  at  any 
time  able  to  exonerate  them  from  lia- 
bility, b^  surrendering  his  person  to 
his  creditors^  he  felt  no  hesitation  in 
applying  to  them  to  perform  for  him 
this  act  of  kindness.  «•  By  the  way," 
said  Mr  Runnington,  in  the  course  of 
their  conversation,  and  with  apparent 
carelessness,  '^  could  I  say  a  word  or 
two  to  you  on  a  little  matter  of  busi- 
ness ?  And  will  Mrs  Aubrey  excuse 
us  for  a  moment?**  turning  towards 
her.  She  bowed,  and  they  withdrew 
for  a  moment  into  the  adjuining  bed- 
room. 

«« Put  this  into  your  pocket,"  said 
Mr  Ruonington,  taking  out  the  day*s 
newspaper ;  **  and  when  you  haye  an 
opportunity,  read  the  account  of  what 
took  place  yesterday  in  the  Court  of 
King*s  Bench.  It  startled  me  not 
a  little,  I  can  tell  you ;  and  the  reason 
of  my  not  haying  been  at  the  office 
when  your  messenger  arrived  was, 
that  I  had  not  returned  from  Vivian 
Street,  whither,  and  to  the  Temple,  I 
had  gone  in  search  of  yon.  For  hea- 
ven's sake  don't  alarm  Mrs  Aubrey, 
or  Miss  Aubrey ;  but,  if  any  thing 
occurs  to  you,  do  not  lose  one  moment 
in  putting  yourself  into  communica- 
tion with  us.  If  possible,  I  will  call 
at  Vivian  Street  this  evening."  With 
this  they  returned  to  the  sitting-room, 
nothing  in  their  appearance  calcula- 
ted to  alarm  Mrs  Aubrey,  or  even 
attract  her  attention. 

Shortly  afterwards  Grab  entered  the 
room. 

"All  right,  sir  I"  said  he  to  Mr 
Runnington ;  and  added,  turning  to 
Mr  Aubrey,  "  you're  no  longer  in  my 
custody,  sir ;  and  I  hope  youMl  never 
be  again." 

«  Oh,  Charles  I  thank  God  I— Let 
us  not  stay  another  moment!"  ex- 
claimed Mrs  Aubrey,  joyously  start- 
ing up,  and  putting  on  her  bonnet. 
'*  Oh«  let  us  get  once  more  into  the 
open  street  1 — the  sweet  fresh  air!— 
Kate  will  go  wild  with  joy  to  see  us 
again! — Ob,  dear  Mr  Runnington! 
how  can  we  sufSciently  thank  you?" 
she  added,  turning  towards  him  en- 
thustasticallv.  Within  a  few  minutes' 
time  thev  had  quitted  that  dismal 
scene;  they  were  again  apparently 
ftee.  On  first  stepping  into  the  bright 
cheering  sunlight,  and  bustling  noisy 
street,  it  had  a  sort  of  freshness — of 
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novelty— to  them.  Now  they  were 
free  to  go  whithersoCTcr  they  chose  I — 
Oh,  blessed  Libebty! — ^let  an  English- 
man lose  thee  for  but  an  hour,  to  be- 
come aware  of  thy  value ! — It  seemed 
to  the  Aubreys,  as  if  ten  times  the 
real  interval  had  elapsed  between  their 
entering  and  quitting  the  seene  of  his 
incareerafion .  With  what  exhilarated 
spirits  they  hastened  homeward!  as 
if  a  millstone  were  no  longer  sus- 
pended f^om  then*  necks.  But  Mr 
Aubrey  suddenly  bethou^t  himself 
of  the  newspaper  giYcn  him  by  Mr 
Runnington  ;  and  it  cost  him,  indeed, 
a  great  effort  to  assume  a  cheerfulness 
so  foreign  to  his  feelings. 

While,  however,  they  are  thus  walk  - 
ing  homeward,  intending,  in  the  event 
of  Mrs  Aubrey  becoming  fatigued,  to 
take  a  shilling  drive  on  theirway,Ietme, 
in  order  to  enable  the  reader  to  appre- 
ciate the  paragraph  to  which  Mr  Run- 
nington had  called  Aubrey's  attention, 
turn  for  a  while  from  the  virtuous 
and  afflicted  couple,  to  trace  the  lead- 
ing movements  of  that  master-spirit 
of  evil,  Mr  Gammon ;  for  which  pur- 
pose, it  win  be  necessary  to  take  up 
the  history  from  the  evening  of  the 
day  in  which  Mr  Aubrey  had  called 
at  Mr  Gamoaon's  chambers,  to  forbid 
him  visiting  any  longer  at  Viviab 
Street.  By  that  time,  Mr  Gammon 
had  thoroughly  thought  out  his  plan  or 
operations.  What  had  passed  between 
him  and  Miss  Aubrey  and  her  brother, 
had  satisfied  him  that  the  time  Ibr 
calling  into  action  all  his  forces  had 
arrived ;  and  the  exact  end  he  pro- 
posed to  himself,  was  to  plunge  Mr 
Aubrey  at  once  into  apparently  in- 
extricable and  hopeless  difficulty — 
into  total  ruin—so  as  to  render  them 
all  more  accessible  to  Mr  Gammon's 
advances,  and  to  force  Miss  Aubrey 
into  entertaining  his  addresses,  as  the 
sole  means  of  Meeting  her  brothel's 
liberation.  For  this  purpose,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  make  him  debtor  to  so 
large  an  amount  as  would  preclude  the 
interference  of  even  the  most  liberaUy- 
dispo^ed  of  his  friends.  They  might 
very  probably  go  as  far  as  fifteen  hun- 
dred pounds  on  bis  bebalf,  who  could  ' 
not  be  brought  to  think  of  nearly 
twelve  thousand  pounds — it  being 
home  in  mind,  that  one  alone  of  Mr 
Aubrey's  friends.  Lord  de  la  Zouch^ 
was  already  liable,  on  bis  behalf,  to 
some  eleven  thousand  pounds,  which 
would  become  payable  on  the  ensuing 
24th  of  January.     But  the  mask  was 
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not  yet  to  be  thrown  off:  Gammon  re- 
solved to  appear  tbo  firm  friend  of  Mr 
Aubrey  to  the  last ;  deprecating  ve- 
hemently, and  striving  to  avert  from 
him,  the  very  proceedings  which  he 
was  all  the  while,  with  secret  skill 
and  vigour,  urging  on  against  him. 
He  determined,  therefore,  te  recall 
Titmouse's  attention  to  the  two  pro- 
missory  notes  for  L.5000  each;  to 
pretend  reluctance  to  allow  them  to 
be  put  in  suit,  and  yet  give  him  clearly 
to  understand  that  he  might  do  so, 
without  giving  mortal  offance  to  Gam- 
mon. 

At  the  moment  of  the  reader's  being 
re -introduced  to  Mr  Gammon,  that 
gentleman  was  sitting,  about  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  at  bis  chambers, 
beside  a  table,  on  which  were  placed 
a  lustrous  lamp,  a  number  of  papers, 
and  coffee.  In  one  hand  he  held  the 
rough  draft  of  his  rent-charge,  which 
had  that  day  been  sent  to  him  by  Mr 
Frankpledge,  and  he  was  occasionally 
making  pencil  memoranda  on  the 
margin  as  ho  went  along.  He  would 
sometimes  pause  in  bis  task,  as  if  his 
thoughts  wandered  to  other  subjects ; 
hb  countenance  looked  harassed,  his 
ample  brow  seemed  laden  with  anx- 
iety. Certainly,  great  as  was  his 
energy,  clear  as  was  his  head,  and  ac- 
customed as  be  was  to  the  dispatch  of 
business  of  even  the  most  difficult  and 
▼aried  description,  all  his  powers 
were  at  that  moment  taxed  to  their 
▼ery  uttermost  stretch,  as  a  hasty 
glance  round  the  room  will  satisfy 
the  reader.  On  the  sofa  lay  several 
piles  of  loose  papers.  First,  there  were 
the  drafts,  briefs  — and  voluminous 
they  were— which  he  was  now  prepar- 
ing, or  rather  settling,  in  the  follow- 
ing actions  for  bribery  penalties,  com- 
ing on  for  trial  at  the  ensuing  York- 
shire Assizes:—- 

"  WiGLKY  ▼.  Gammon,  (S.  J.y 
««     Same    ▼.  Mudfunt,  {S.  •/.)" 
**     Same   v.  Bloodsuck,  (5.  J.)" 
'»     Same   y.  Woodlouse,  (S,  •/.)" 
All  these  serious  actions  were  being 
pushed  forward  with  great  vigour,  at 
the  instance  of  Lord  de  la  Zonch, 
who  had,  moreover,  directed  them  all 
to  be  made  special  jury  caiises. 

Secondly,  a  monstrous  mass  of  pa- 
pers, also  lying  on  the  sofa,  contained  . 
the  heterogeneous  elements,   out  of 
which  it  required  a  head  as  dear  as 
Gammon's  to  draw  up  a  brief  for  the 
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defence  in  a  rery  oomplieated  case  of 
conspiraetft — *'  The  Kibtg  t.  Mii>. 
DLBTOK^  Snake,  and  OTHsas,"— and 
which  was  coming  on  for  trial  at  the 
ensuing  Ring's  Bench  sittings  for 
London ;  it  having  been  removed«  on 
account  of  its  great  difficnlty  and  tm- 
portancei  by  certiorari  from  the  Old 
Bailey.  It  ought  to  have  been  by 
this  time  prepared  ;  yet  Mr  Gammon 
bad  scarcely  even  looked  at  the  pa- 
pers, though  the  credit  of  their  office 
was  at  stake,  as  the  case  had  attracted 
a  large  share  of  public  attention. 

Thirdly,  there  were  scattered  about 
complete  masses  of  papers  connected 
with  the    various   joint-stock   com- 
panies in  which  Mr  Gammon   was 
concerned,  either  openly  or  secretly 
—either  professionally  or  as  a  share- 
holder ;  the  management  of  many  of 
them  requiring  infinite  vigilance  and 
tact.     These  matters,  however,  and 
many  others  which  had  accumulated 
upon  him,  till  the  bare  thoughts  of 
them  oppressed  and  distracted  htm, 
he  had  altogether  neglected,  occupied 
as  he  was  by  the  absorbing  pursuit  of 
Miss  Aubrey,  and  the  consuiQmatlon 
of  his  schemes  and  purposes  respect- 
ing Titmouse  and  the  Yatton  pro- 
perty.    As  if  all  this  bad  not  been 
sufficient,  there  was  yet  another  of  a 
totally  different  description.     Gam- 
tnon  was  writing  a  series  of  very  po- 
pular  and  powerful  attacks  in   the 
Sunday  ^tash,  upon  a  certain  Tory 
ex- Minister — in  fact,  endeavours  to 
write  him  down^and  this  with  the 
privity,  and  even  occasional  assist- 
ance, of  one  whom  Gammon  intended* 
in  due  time,  to  make  great  use  of,  as 
soon  as  his  lordship  should  have  suf- 
ficiently committed  himself;  viz.  my 
Lord  Blossom  and  Box.    Now,  Gam'- 
mon  had   for  three  weeks  running 
disappointed  the  numerous  readers  of 
the  Sunday  Flash,  during  which  pe- 
riod, also,  he  had  been  almost  baited 
to  death  upon  the    subject    by  old 
Quirk,  the  chief  proprietor  of  the  pa- 
per ;  and  that  very  evening,  the  odi- 
ous viper,  its  editor,  had  been  there 
badgering  him  till  he  had  given  a 
positive  pledge  to  prepare  an  article 
against  the  ensuing  Saturday.      All 
these  things  put  together,  were  enough 
for  one  strong-headed  man  to  bear  up 
against,  and  Gammon  felt  very  nearly 
overwhelmed;    and  the    reader  will 
think  it  very  excusable  in  Mr  Gam- 
men,  that  he  felt  such  difficulty  in 
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commandtDg  his  thoughts  even  to  the 
interesting  task  of  settling  the  draft 
of  his  own  rent-charge  on  the  Yatton 
property.  He  was  not  quite  satisfied 
with  the  way  in  which  Frankpledge 
had  tinkered  np  the  '*  consideration*' 
shadowed  fortlrin  Gammon*s  instruo- 
tion9>  and  was  just  sketching  off  4)ne 
compounded  of  a  "  certain  sum  of 
**  five  thousand  pounds  of  good  and 
*'  lawful  money  of  Great  Britain,  by 
*'  the  aforesaid  Oily  Gammon^at  or  be- 
**  fore  the  execution  of  these  presents, 
"  paid  to  the  said  Tittlebat  Titmouse, 
'*  and  the  receipt  whereof  the  said 
"  Titmouse  acknowledged,  and  from 
'*  the  same  and  every  part  thereof, 
<' released  and  discharged  the  said 
"  Oily  Gammon,  his  heirs,  executors, 
*' administrators,  and  assigns"  (I!!) 
And  "  of  the  great  skill,  and  exertion, 
and  sacrifices  of  the  said  Oily  Gam- 
mon, for  and  on  behalf  of  the  said 
Tittlebat  Titmouse,  in  the  recovery 
of  the  Yatton  property,"  &c.  &c. 

I  say  he  had  just  finished  off 
this  little  matter,  and  was  varying  one 
or  two  of  the  expressions,  when  a 
sharp  knock  at  his  door  announc- 
ed the  arrival  of  the  intelligent 
grantor  of  the  aforesaid  annuity,  Mr 
Titmouse  himself,  whose  stylish  cab 
was  at  that  moment  standing  opposite 
to  the  entranco  to  Thavjes*  Inn,  in 
Holborn,  having  brought  him  direct 
from  the  House  of  Commons*  whither, 
however,  he  was  to  return  by/leven 
o'clock,  till  which  time  he  had  paired 
off,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  come 
and  consult  Mr  Gammon  on  one  or 
two  important  matters.  Poor  Tit- 
mouse bad  conceived,  since  his  me- 
morable interview  with  Gammon  for- 
merly related,  a  violent  hatred  of  Mr 
Gammon  ;  but  which  was  almost  ab- 
sorbed in  his  dread  of  that  gentleman, 
who  had  such  unlimited  power  over 
him.  The  sudden  and  serious  diUii- 
nution  of  his  income  b^  Gammon's 
rent  charge,  almost  turned  his  head 
upside-down,  and  occasioned  a  po- 
ther in  his  little  bosom,  which  was 
all  the  greater  for  his  being  unable 
to  admit  any  sympathizing  friend  into 
his  confidence.  He  had  become  fid- 
gety and  irritable  to  a  degree ;  his 
coi|ntenance  and  demeanour  troubled 
and  depressed:  from  all  which,  the 
more  intimate  among  his  brother  sena- 
tors naturally  inferred  that  he  had 
lost  large  sums  at  play,  or  was  ha- 
rassed by  his  election  expenses;  or 
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had  quarreled  with  his  mbtress,  or 
been  found  out  by  his  wife ;  or  been 
kicked,  and  dared  not  call  out  the 
aggressor;  or  that  some  other  such 
accident  as  frequently  happens  to 
young  gentlemen  of  fashion,  had  be- 
fallen him.  Now,  to  be  candid  with 
the  reader.  Titmouse  certainly  was 
getting  into  rather  deep  water..  For- 
midable creditors  were  beginning  to 
look  somewj^at  sternly  after  him  from 
various  quarters ;  his  upholsterer  was 
becoming  troublesome;  his  wine-mer- 
chant insisted  on  at  least  four  hun- 
dred pounds  on  account ;  Messrs 
Jewel  and  Nicknack  were  surprised 
at  having  received  no  payment  for 
sundry  expensive  articles  of  jewellery 
and  v/r/^.  His  coach-maker,  his  tailor, 
a  host  of  household  creditors,  were 
getting  very  restless :  he  had  a  run- 
ning account  of  some  L.600  or  L.800 
at  the  Giiddtngton,  in  respect  of  his 
parliamentary  and  other  dinners  at 
that  fashionable  establishment ;  his 
yacht  was  a  dreadful  drain  upon  him ; 
he  had  been  unfortunate  in  his  sport- 
ing speculations  ;— in  short,  if  Gam- 
mon had  his  anxieties,  so  had  Tit- 
mouse his.  He  felt  himself  getting 
terribly  out  at  elbows — so  much  so, 
that  he  could  no  longer  give  that  calm 
and  undivided  attention  to  his  parlia- 
mentary duties,  which  his  enlightened 
constituents  had  a  right  to  expect  at 
his  hands ;  and,  in  short,  the  sole  oc- 
casion of  his  calling  on  Gammon,  was 
to  see  if  that  gentleman  could  devise 
some  mode  of  once  more  replenishing 
his  empty  coffers^a  further  mortgage 
on  the  Yatton  property  being  the  ex- 
act mode  of  doing  so  which  he  was 
about  to  propose  to  Gammon,  It  re- 
quired some  tact,  however,  as  he  felt, 
to  broach  that  subject,  in  the  present 
position  of  affairs  ;  so  he  avowed  that 
he  had  called  to  see  if  J^Ir  Gammon* s 
deeds  were  ready  for  signing — as  he. 
Titmouse,  was  anxious  to  get  it  off 
his  mind.  Time  was  very  precious 
with  Mr  Gammon  :  he  therefore  lost 
not  a  moment  in  plucking  aside  the 
thin  dbguise  of  Titmouse,  and  disco- 
vering the  real  object  of  his  visit.  Mr 
Gammon  looked  very  serious  indeed, 
on  hearing  the  account  of  Titmouse's 
prodigal  expenditure,  and  remonstra- 
ted with  him  earnestly,  and  even  au- 
thoritatively ;  but  it  instantly  oc- 
curred to  him — could  there  possibly  be 
a  better  opportunity  for  broaching  the 
subject  of  the  two  promiseory  notes? 
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<«  My  dear  TitmouMr  said  he>  with 
great  lundnees  of  manDer,  *'  notwith- 
Btanding  all  1  have  felt  it  mj  duty 
to  MLj,  I  do  siocerely  wish  it  were  in 
my  power  to  serTO  you  in  this  emer- 
gency. But  we  really  must  spare  old 
Yatton  for  a  little — ^you*ve  sadly  bur- 
thened  her  already ; — we  shall  be  kill- 
iag  the  goose  to  get  at  ihe  golden  egg, 
if  we  don't  mind  what  we're  about! 

« 1    But  what  th^  devil's  to 

be  done,  Mr  Gammon  ?  For>  'pon  my 
soulj  I'm  most  particular  hard  up«  and 
something  must  be  dope." 

"  We  must  bethink  ourselves  of  our 
other  resources,  my  dear  sir — let  us 
see*' — he  paused,  with  his  hand  reat- 
ing  on  his  forehead  for  a  few  moments^ 
— **  Oh !  by  the  way— certainly,"  he 
added  suddenly — "but  no  I  it*8  a  thou- 
sand  pities ;  but  my  word  is  pledged." 

'<  £h?  what?  does  any  thing  strike 
you.  Gammon  ? — '  Pon  my  life,  what  is 
it?"  enquired  Titmouse,  pricking, up 
his  ears. 

**  Why,  yes,  certainly/' replied  Gam- 
mon, musingly — adding^  as  if  he  did  not 
intend  Titmouse  to  hear  him,  '*  to  be 
sure,  i(  would  put  ten  thousand— nay, 
with  the  interest,  nearly  eleven" 

'*  The  devil  it  would  I  lF%a/ would.? 
My  stars,  Mr  Gammon  I  '*  exclaimed 
Titmouse,  eagerly — *'  Do  let  us  know 
what  it  is  I" 

"  Why,  I  was  certainly  thinking, 
at  the  moment,"  replied  Gammon, 
with  a  sigh,  '*  of  that  poor  devil  Au- 
brey's two  notes  for  L.5000  a- piece 
and  interest.'* 

Titmouse's  face  suddenly  fell.  "  Oh, 
Lord!  Is  that  all?  Hang  the  fellow- 
he's  a  beggar — squeezed  dry — nothing 
more  to  be  got  out  of  him  I "  he  ex- 
claimed, with  mingled  chagrin  and 
contempt.  '*  A'n't  worth  powder  and 
shot  I  Blood  from  a  stone — won't  have 
any  thing  worth  taking  this  ten  years 
to  come  I " 

*'  Poor  fellow  ! "  quoth  Gammon. 

"  '  Pon  my  soul,  Gammon,  it*8  me 
you  may  say  that  of,  I  ratlier  think  I" 

''  Why,  said  Gammon,  glancing 
rather  keenly  at  Titmouse, ''  my  first 
and  greatest  duty  on  earth,  my  dear 
Titmouse,  is  to  you — ^to  look  alter,  to 
secure  your  interests;  and  candour 
compels  me  to  say,  that,  whatever 
may  be  my  feelings  towards  that  un« 
fortunate  person,  still,  i  think,  you've 
only  to  squeeze  him  pretty  hard,  and 
blood  would  come  from  other  people. 
Eh!  you  understand ?" 
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"  By  Jovel^Indeedl— Nol  Bat 
would  it  really  ?  Hu  w  ?. — Squeeze  away, 

then,  and  be 1   Pleaae  bring  an 

action  against  the  fellow,  the  first  thing 
in  the  morning  1  Put  him  in  jail,  and 
hell  get  the  money.  Til  warrant  him ! 
Dem  the  fellow  1  why  don't  he  pay 
his  debts  ?  It's  devilish  hard  on  me, 
a'n't  it  ?  Didn*t  I  forgire  him  forty 
thousand  pounds?  By  the  way,  Fd 
forgot  there's  the  other  ten  thousand 
that  Lordde  la  Zouch  is  surety  for— 
when  do  we  touch  that?** 

**  Oh  I  we've  taken  a  bond  for  that, 
which  will  not  fall  due  before — let  ae 
see— the  j2ith  of  next  January." 

**  Ton  my  soul,  what  a  cursed  bore  I 
But  can't  one  do  any  thing  with  it  be- 
fore then?" 

<«  Whatl  Sueonitbeforeifadne?*' 

''  No — egad  I  I  mean,  raise  the 
wind  on  it.  Surely  Lord  de  la  Zooch's 
name  is" 

''Whew!"  thought  Gammon^  *«  that 
stroke  certainly  had  never  occurred  to 
me!— Ay,  he's  right,  the  little  fool  I 
Old  Fang  will  advance  L.8000  or 
L.9000,  or  more  even — 1*11  see  to  it,  by 
Jove!"  Then  he  said  aloud — **  It  may 
be  possible,  certainly,  my  dear  Tit- 
mouse ;  but  I  see  very  gr^t  obstacles 
in  the  way." 

"  Some  cussed  law  point— «h  ?** 

'«  Yes— but  I  assure  you  I  will  tnni 
my  best  attention  to  it,**  he  added; 
and  proceeded  to  bring  back  Titmouse 
to  the  point  at  which  he  had  started 
off.  **  And  speaking  of  poor  Aubrey 
—it's  certainly  true  that  you  have 
been,  I  may  say,  extravagantly  Ilbenl 
to  him — forbearing  beyond  example ; 
and  1  can*t  think  that  any  one  can  be 
expected,  when  he  knows  a  wave  of 
his  hand  will  put  some  eleven  thou- 
sand pounds  into  his  pockeW  to  stand 
by  idle  for  ever !  It  is  not  in  human 
nature" 

"  No  ;  pon  my  life  it  isn't,'*  quoth 
Titmouse  with  a  puzzled  air,  quite 
unable  to  make  out  whether  Gammon 
intended  to  favour  or  discourage  the 
notion  of  immediately  proceeding 
against  Aubrey  ;  which  Gammon  ob- 
serving, he  proceeded — *'  At  all  evenu 
I  should  say,  that  if  you  consider  that 
your  own  necessities  ' 

''Demme!  I  should  think  sol" 
interposed  Titmouse. 

"Kequired  it — and,  as  you  very  pro- 
perly observed,  you  are  the  best  fudge ; 

certainly" he  paused :  surely  Tit 

mouse  now  saw  his  drift ! 
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«*  Yes — *pon  my  soul!"  exclaimed 
Titmouse. 

**  yfhj,  in  that  case,  it  is  only  due 
to  myself  to  say  1  can  be  no  parly  to 
it :  1  haTe  had  to  bear  enough  already 
that  was  due  to  others;  and  since  I 
faaye  solemnly  pledged  my  word  of 

honour  to  Mr" 

**  What  the  devil  do  you  mean. 
Gammon  ?  Cuss  me,  if  I  can  make 
you  out  a  bit  1 "  interrupted  Titmouse, 
snappishly. 

«*  You  misunderstand  me,  my  dear 
Titmouse  !  Ouce  for  all,  I  say,  if  you 
want  the  money,  y^n  must  at  once  sue 
on  the  bill  notes ;  and  my  opinion  is, 
you*ll  ^^t  the  money — only,  I  muU 
not  appear  in  it^  you  know  !  But  if 
ytm  choose  to  employ  some  other  soli- 
citor— there's  that  Mr  Spitfire,  for  in- 
stance— to  compel  me  to  give  up  the 

notes  *' 

«  Oh,  Lord  1  Honour  I  No,  no  !— 
So  bless  me  Heaven  f  1  didn't  mean 
any  thim^  of  the  kind,**  cried  Titmouse 
alarmedly,  fearfid  of  offending  Gam- 
mon, who  could  scarcely  conceal  his 
impatience  and  disgust  at  the^tupidity 
of  Titmouse. 

**  I  cannot  make  yon  iraderstand 
B^  Titmoosei  What  i  mean  is,  it 
ia  my  duty  not  to  let  my  feeKngs  in- 
terfere with  your  interests.  I  now, 
therefore,  adfise  yon  immediately  to 
put  yoors^into  &ie  hands — as  far  as 
this  little  business  is  coneecned — of 
aome  other  sotidtor,  say  Mr  Spitfire, 
in  Seorpton  Court ;  and  whatever  he 
tells  you  to  do— <A9  without  hesitation. 
You  will  probably  tell  him  that,  if  he 
demands  the  two  notes  on  yonr  beh^f^ 
1  may,  for  form's  sake,  resist ;  but  I 
know  I  shall  be  ordered  to  giye  them 
up!  Well^IcanHhelpit!'* 
'  '*  Honour  now.  Gammon  I  May  I 
do  as  I  like?**  enquired  Titmouse. 
••Honour  I" 

**  And  you  won't  be  angry  ?  Not  a 
bit  I  eh?" 

•»  On  my  sacred  word  of  honour!'* 
replied  Gammon  solemnly,  placing  his 
hand  on  his  breast. 

«  Then  fire  away,  Flannagan  I  ** 
cried  Titmouse  joyfully,  snapping 
his  fingers.—**  By  Jove,  here  goes! 
Here's  for  a  jollr  squeeze !  Ah,  ha  I 
Ten  thousand  drops  of  blood! — by 
JoTe,  he'll  bleed  to  death  !  But,  by 
the  way,  what  will  Mr  Quirk  say?** 

«  Curse  Mr  Quirk  V*  cried  Gam- 
mon, impatiently  ;  ••  you  know  the 
course  you  are  to  pursue— you  are 
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your  own  master,  surely  ?  What  has 
Afr  Quirk  to  do  with  you,  when  I  al- 
low you  to  act  in  this  way  ?" 

**  To  be  sure  1  Well  1  here's  a  go  1 
Wasn't  it  a  lucky  thought  of  mine  to 
come  here  to-night?  But  don't  you 
forget  the  other  ten  thousand — the  two 
makes  twenty  thousand,  by  Jove  I  Fm 
set  up  again — ah,  ha  t  And  as  soon 
as  ever  the  House  is  up,  if  I  don't 
cut  away  in  my  span-new  yacht,  with 
a  lot  of  jolly  cbap%  to  the  East 
Indies,  or  some  other  place  that'll  take 
us  a  good  six  weeks,  or  so,  to  go  and 
come  back  in.  Hollo  I  Is  that  eleven 
o'clock  striking?**  he  enquired  with 
a  start,  taking  out  his  watch ;  "  It 
is,  by  Jove !  and  my  pair's  up  \ 
theyll  be  dividiDg—I'm  cffi  Good- 
night.'* 

•*  You  remember  where  Mr  Spit- 
fire lives?  In  Scorpion  Court,  Strand. 
I  must  say,  he's  one  of  the  most  re- 
q>ectable  men  in  the  profession ;  and 
so  quick  1 " 

««  Ah— I  remember  I  IT!  be  with 
him  the  moment  after  breakfast  t"  re- 
plied Titmouse :  Gammon  shook  him 
by  the  hand — feeling,  when  he  had 
shut  both  his  doors,  as  if  he  had  been 
playing  with  an  ape.  '*  Oh,  thou  inde* 
finable  and  undiscoverable  principle 
regulating  human  affairs  f  thought  he, 
falling  into  a  reverie,  a  bitter  scowl 
settling  on  his  strongly- marked  fea- 
tures ;  '<  of  what  nature  soever  thou 
art,  and  if  any  such  there  really  be, 
what  conceivable  purpose  can'st  thou 
have  had  in  view  in  placing  this  ex- 
ecrable idiot  and  he,  in  our  relative 
positions?"  He  pursued  this  line  of 
reflection  for  some  time,  till  he  had 
got  into  a  far  more  melancholy  and 
misanthropical  humour  than  he  had 
ever  before  fallen  into — till,  recollect* 
ing  himself,  and  with  a  deep  sigh,  he 
rang  for  a  fresh  supply  of  cofl^e  from  his 
drowsy  laundress ;  and  then  exerted 
himself  yigorously  till  nearly  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  at  which  hour 
he  got,  exhausted,  into  bed. 

During  the  ensuing  day,  sure  en- 
ough, he  received  a  letter  sigpfied 
'*  Simeon  Spitfire^  and  dated  from 
**  Scorpion  Court,*'  informing  him 
that  its  respectable  writer  **  was  in- 
structed to  apply  to  him,  on  the  part 
of  Mr  Titmouse,  for  the  immediate 
delivery  up  of  two  promissory  notes 
for  £5000  each,  given  by  one  Charles 
Aubrey  to  the  aforesaid  Titmouse," 
and  ''  begging  Mr  Gammon's  immo- 
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diate  attention  thereto  "  Gammon 
immediately  copied  out  and  sent  a  let- 
ter which  he  nad  prepared  before- 
hand— taking  very  high  ground  in- 
deed, but  slipping  in  an  encouraging 
admission  of  the  strict  legal  right  of 
Mr  Spitfire's  client.  *Twas,  in  short, 
a  loTely  letter — showing  its  writer  to 
be  one  of  the  most  fastidiously  high- 
minded  men  living;  but  producing 
not  the  least  favourable  effect  upon  the 
mind  of  Mr  Spitfire,  who  instantly  for- 
warded a  formal  and  peremptory  de- 
mai  d  of  the  two  documents  in  question. 
Gammon  wrote  a  second  letter,  allud- 
ing to  an  unguarded  admission  made 
in  his  former  letter,  which  he  most 
devoutly  hoped  would  not  be  used 
against  him ;  and  in  terms  of  touching 
and  energetic  eloquence,  re-asserted 
that,  though  the  letter  of  the  law 
might  be  against  him,  he  conceived 
that,  in  point  of  honour,  and,  indeed, 
of  justice,  he  was  warranted  in  adher- 
ing to  the  solemn  promise  he  had 
made  to  a  gentleman  for  whom  he  en- 
tertained the  most  profound  respect ; 
and,  in  short,  ho  fiatly  refused  to  give 
up  the  instruments  demanded.  Incon- 
ceivable was  the  exultation  of  Mr 
Spitfire,  on  finding  himself  getting  so 
much  the  better  of  so  astute  a  person 
as  Mr  Gammon;  he  took  an  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  to  every  one  who 
came  to  the  ofiSce,  how  Mr  Gammon 
had  laid  himself  open  to  the  superior 
tactics  of  Mr  Spitfire.  He  then  wrote 
a  fine  fiourishing  letter  to  wind  up 
the  correspondence,  and  stick  into  an 
affidavit,  in  tho  course  of  which  he 
apprised  Mr  Gammon  that  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench  would  be  immediately 
applied  to  for  a  rule  calling  upon  him 
forthwith  to  deliver  up  the  documents 
in  question.  On  this,  Mr  Gammon 
drew  up  an  imposing  and  admirable 
aflidavit,  setting  forth  all  the  corre- 
spondence ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  had 
been  served  with  tho  rule  nisi,  he 
instructed  the  Attorney- General,  Mr 
Sterling,  and  Mr  Crystal,  to  "show 
cause**  against  it ;  knowing,  of  course, 
as  well  as  counsel,  with  whom  he  did 
not  think  it  necessary  to  hold  a  con- 
sultation, (for  fear  they  should  press 
him  to  give  up  the  notes  without 
showing  cause,)  that  there  was  no 
earthly  chance  of  successfully  resisting 
tho  rule. — When  he  took  his  seat  under 
the  Attorney-  General,  just  before  that 
learned  person  rose  to  show  canse 
against  the  rule,  he  touched  Mr  Gam- 


mon  on  the  8boulder«  and  Tery  waraly 
complimented  him  on  the  highly  ho- 
nourable and  friendly  fe^ng  which 
he  had  manifested  towards  the  ud. 
fortunate  Mr  Aubrey  ;  bat  he  feared 
that  the  case,  as  far  as  the  legal  means 

went,  was  too  plain  for  argumeDt ; 

but  he  had  looied  with  unusual  care 
over  tlie  affidavits  on  which  the  mk 
had  been  obtained,  and  at  the  form  of 
the  rule  itself— and  rejoiced  to  say  he 
felt  confident  that  he  should  be  able  to 
discharge  the  rule,  with  costs: — of 
which  Mr  Gammon  turned  suddeoly 
pale — with  joyous  surprise,  as  the 
Attorney- General  imagined  j  he  not 
knowing  Gammon  so  well  as  we  do. 
The  reader  is  now  in  a  position  to 
appreciate  the  following  report  of  what 
took  place  —  and  (inter  nos)  which 
said  report  had  been  drawn  op  for  the 
Morning  Growl,  by  Mr  Gammon 
himself. 


''  CouAT  OP  KiNG*8  Bench, 
Teaterdaj. 

(In  BancoJ) 
Ex  parte  Titmousb. 

**  This  was  a  rule,  obtained  by  Mr 
''  Subtle  on  a  previous  day  of  the 
"  term,  calling  upon  Mr  Gammon,  of 
"  the  firm  of  Quirk,  Gammon,  and 
"  Snap,  to  show  cause  why  he  should 
*'  not  forthwith  deliver  up  to  Mr  Tit- 
"  mouse,  M.  P.  for  Yattoo,  two  pro- 
''  missory  notes,  each  for  the  pay  meot, 
**  on  demand  to  that  gentleman,  of 
«'<if5000,  with  interest,  by  Charies 
"  Aubrey.  The  Attobnet-Gene- 
"  BAL,  Mr  Stebling,  and  Mr  Cets- 
*'  t  AL,  now  appeared  to  show  cause — 
"  and  took  a  preliminary  objection  to 
"  the  form  of  the  rule.  After  a  very 
"  long  discussion,  tlie  Court  decided 
**  that  the  rule  might  be  moulded  so 
"  as  to  meet  the  facts  of  the  cas^  and 
"  directed  cause  to  be  shown  on  the 
"  merits. 

"  From  the  affidavits  filed  in  answer 
*'  to  the  rule,  it  appeared  that  shortly 
"  after  the  terminatioQ  of  the  late  im- 
"  portant  case  of  Doe  dem.  Titmouse 
"  T.  Aubrey,  (in  which,  it  wiU  be  re- 
"  collected,  the  lessor  succeeded  in 
"  establishing  his  right  to  yery  laige 
"  estates  in  Yorkshire,)  Mr-  Gam- 
"  mon  had  been  very  active  in  endea- 
"  Touring  to  effect  an  amicable  ar- 
"  rangement  concerning  the  mesne 
''  profifta ;  and  after  great  exertions, 
«*  had  persuaded  his  client,  Mr  Tit- 
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"  mousey  to  enter  into  an  arrangement 
^'  highly  advantageous  to  Mr  Aubrey 
"  — who  was  to  be  released,  (as  we 
<'  understood,)  from  no  less  a  sum  than 
•'  Sixty  Thousand  Pounds,  due  in  re- 
**  spect  of  the  mesne  proBts,  on  giving 
"  the  two  promissory  notes^  which 
<'  were  the  subject  of  the  present  ap- 
**  plication.    It  further  appeared,  that 
«« OQ  obtaining  Mr  Aubrey's  signa- 
•<  ture  to  these  promissory  notes,  Mr 
<'  Gammon   had   explicitly  and   re- 
''  peatedly  assured  him  that  he  need 
'<  be  under  no  apprehension  of  being 
'<  called  on  for  payment  for  several 
'«  years ;   but  that  the  notes  should 
«<  remain  in  the  hands  of  Mr  Gam- 
*^  mon,  and  should  not  be  put  in  suit 
<'  till   after  a   twelvemonth's  notice 
«<  had  been  given  to  Mr  Aubrey.     It 
'<  did  not  distinctly  appear  whether 
**  Mr  Titmouse  was  ever  made  aware 
«*  of  this  understanding  between  Mr 
'<  Gammon  and   Mr  Aubrey — at  all 
"  events,  nothing  had  ever  passed  in 
'<  writing   upon   the    subject.       Mr 
"  Gammon,  on  the  contrary,  frankly 
*'  admitted  it  to  be  possible  that  Mr 
**  Titmouse  might  have  been  nnder  the 
**  impression,  while  surrendering  so 
«'  great  a  claim  against  Mr  Aubrey,  that 
'<  the  sum  secured  by  the  two  promis- 
«'  sory  notes  was  to  have  been  before 
**  this  time  liquidated.    There  was  no 
«<  affidavit  made  on  the  subject  by  Mr 
**  Aubrey.     It  also  appeared  that  Mr 
*<  Titmouse  had  not  hitherto  received 
"  any  portion  of  the  large  amount, 
^  £20,000,  yet  due  in  respect  of  the 
<'  mesne  profits.  The  affidavits  read  by 
«'  the  Attorney- General  set   forth  a 
«<  correspondence  which    had   taken 
<(  place  between  Mr  Titmouse's  solid- 
•*  tor  and  Mr  Gammon,  in  which  the 
*'  latter  insisted,  in  the  most  strenuous 
**  terms,  upon  the  honourable  engage- 
'*  ment  under  which   he    conceived 
«'  himself  to  be  to  Mr  Aubrey,  and 
€t  solemnly  declared  his  belief  that  Mr 
<'  Aubrey  was  under  a  similar  im« 
**  pression ;  at  the  same  time,  there 
"  were  expressions  in  Mr  Gammon's 
**  letters,  from  which  it  was  plain  that 
<'  he  admitted  the  right,  in  point  of 
<<  strict  law,  of  Mr  Titmouse  to  the 
^*  doeumenta  in  question.     It  also  ap- 
**  peared  from  the  affidavits  of  Mr 
**  Titmouse,  and  was  not  denied  by 
*<  those  of  Mr  Gammon,  that  the  for- 
**  mer  had  repeatedly  urged  the  lat- 
**  terto  deliver  up  the  notes^  or  com- 
**  meoce  proceedings  against  Mr  Au- 


"  brey — but  that  Mr  Gammon  ha3, 
''  on  all  such  occasions  previous  to  the 
**  present  one,  succeeded  in  dissuad- 
«  ing  him  from  his  purpose.  It  had, 
*<  moreover,  been  alleged  on  behalf 
'*  of  Mr  Titmouse,  that  Mr  Gammon 
**  was  acting  in  collusion  with  Mr 
«'  Aubrey,  to  defeat  the  just  claim  of 
*'  Mr  Titmouse ;  but  this  the  Attor- 
''  ney-General  indignantly  disclaimed 
'*  on  the  part  of  Mr  Gammon,  whose 
<'  conduct  throughout  showed  the 
''  nicest  sense  of  honour,  and  the  ut- 
**  most  possible  anxiety  to  interfere 
**  between  an  unfortunate  gentleman 
**  and  utter  ruin.     But, 

**  The  Court,  without  calling  on  Mr 
"  Subtle,  (with  whom  were  Mr 
"  Goose  and  Mr  Mud,)  said  the  rule 
*'  must  clearly  be  made  absolute. 
•*  The  legal  right  of  Mr  Titmouse  to 
'^  the  notes  was  admitted  by  Mr  Gam- 
*'  men's  own  affidavit ;  and  there  was 
**  no  pretence  for  holding,  that  as 
''  against  Mr  Titmouse,  Mr  Gammon, 
«*  who  was  only  one  of  that  gentle- 
<'  man's  attorneys,  had  any  right  to 
^  withhold  the  documents  in  qnestion. 
»*  No  authority  from  Mr  Titmouse  to 
**  Mr  Gammon  to  make  the  alleged 
y  representations  to  Mr  Aubrey,  had 
''  been  shown,  and  consequently  that 
**  gentleman  could  in  no  way  be  bound 
*'  by  them.  He  was  not  even  shown 
'*  to  have  been  aware  of  them.  It  was 
**  not  pretended  that  Mr  Gammon,  or 
<«  any  of  his  partners,  had  any  lien  on 
*«  the  notes,  which  must  be  therefore 
"  given  up  to  Mr  Titmouse.  With 
f'  respect  to  the  imputation  against 
''  Mr  Gammon,  of  being  in  collusion 
<*  with  Mr  Aubrey,  Lord  Widdring- 
**  ton  added,  that  from  what  his  lord- 
«'  ship  himself  knew  of  'Mr  Aubrey, 
''  it  was  impossible  for  a  moment  to 
'^  imagine  him  capable  of  any  thing 
**  inconsistent  with  the  strictest  ho* 
**  nour ;  and  that  Mr  Gammon's  con- 
**  duct  showed  that,  though  mistaken 
**  as  to  the  extent  of  his  power  over 
<'  the  notes  entrusted  to  him,  he  had 
'^  acted  from,  the  purest  motives,  and 
''evinced  an  honourable  anxiety  to 
«'  serve  the  interests  of  one  whom  he 
''  believed  to  be  unfortunate.  The  rule 
^  was  then  made  absolute ;  but  on 
"  Mr  Subtle  applying  for  the  costs, 
"  the  remainder  of  the  day  was  occu- 
<*  pied  in  an  elaborate  discussion  upon 
**  the  question — which,  however,  was 
<<  eventually  referred  to  the  Master.*' 

Nor  was  this  all.    The  intelligent 
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editor  of  the  Morning  Growl,  happoQ- 
ing  to  cast  his  eye  over  the  above« 
while  lying  in  proofs^  made  it  the  sab- 
ject  of  an  eloquent  leading  arttcle^  in 
which  were  contained  many  jnat  and 
striking  reflections  on  the  fraquent  in- 
consistency between  law  and  justice— 
of  which  the  present— he  said — was  a 
glaring  instance.  It  was  truly  U- 
mentable  to  find  truths  and  honour^ 
generosity*  and  jnstice»  all  sacrificed 
to  the  wretched  technicalities^  the 
petty  quirks  and  quibbles,  of  the  law 
—which  required  a  radical  reform. 
Indeed,  the  whole  system  of  our  juris- 
prudence called  for  the  most  search* 
iDg  re?iaion«  which,  he  hoped,  would 
erelong  take  place.  Then  foEowed 
some  powerful  animadversions  upon 
the  conduct  of  Lord  Widdrington  in 
giving  effect  to  such  pettifogging  sub* 
terfi^es  as  had  that  day  served  plain- 
ly to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice ;  and 
the  article  concluded  by  calling  upon 
his  lordship  to  resign  his  seat  on  the 
bench,  and  make  wav  for  a  more  tf- 
beral  and  enlightened  sacoessor,  who 
would  decide  every  case  that  came 
before  himi  according  to  the  dictates 
of  natural  equity  and  common  seiis^ 
without  being  trammeled  by  such  con- 
siderations as  at  present  fettered  and 
impeded  the  due  administration  of 
justice.  It  did  so  happen,  that  this 
same  incompetent  Lord  Widdrington 
had  called  down  upon  himself  And  his 
court  the  foregoing  philippic,  by  hav- 
ing imposed  a  smart  fine  upon  the  pub- 
lisher of  the  Morning  Growl,  and  su- 
peradded a  twelvemonth's  Imprison- 
ment, for  a  very  gross  and  infamous 
libel  upon  an  amiable  and  dignified 
ecclesiastic ;  and  this,  too,  his  lordship 
had  done,  after  overruling  an  almost 
interminable  series  of  frivolous  and 
vexatious  technical  objections  to  the 
proceedings,  urged  by  the  defendant's 
counsel*  in  conformity  with  his  urgent 
instruction  to  take  every  possible  ad- 
vantage. 

At  the  earliest  moment  at  which  Mr 
Aubrey  could,  without  suspicion,  extri- 
cate himself  from  the  embraces  of  his 
overjoyed  wife,  sister,  and  children,  on 
his  return  to  Vivian  Street,  he  with- 
drew to  his  study,  in  order  to  cr.-xitch 
some  letters,  but  principally*  as  the 
reader  may  easily  imagine,  to  peruse 
the  paper  given  him  by  Mr  Running- 
ton  with  such  ominous  significance. 
His  eye  soon  caught  the  words  **  Ex 
parte  Titmouse" — and  he  read  through 
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the  above  report  of  the  proeeedings 
with  exceeding  .agitation.  He  r^ 
it  over  twice  or  thnee,  and  felt  really 
sick  at  heart. 

**  Oh,  unfathomable  Gaamoa ! "  he 
exclaimed,  at  length,  aloud,  laying 
down  the  paper,  and  sinking  into  his 
chair.  **  Surely  I  am  the  weakest  or 
yon  the  subtlest  of  mankind  I"  He 
turned  over  in  hie  thonghts  evoy 
thing  that  he  could  recolleet  of  Gam- 
mon's conduct  from  the  first  moment 
that  they  had  met  He  fait  completely 
baffled  and  bewildered — andagain  per* 
used  the  report  of  the  proceedbigs  in 
the  King*s  Bench—and  would  have 
again  relspaed  izito  thought,  but  his 
eye  happened  to  alight  on  two  or  tiiree 
notes  lying  on  his  table,  where  they 
had  been  plaoed  by  Fannj,  baving 
come  in  his  absence.  He  opened  the 
first  llstlessljr,  not  knowing  the  hand- 
writing ;  but,  on  unfolding  it,  he  stui- 
ed  Tioleiitly  on  reeognising  the  hand- 
writing of  Gammon  within ;  and  with 
mkglfld  wonder  and  fear^  read  as  if>V 
lows : — 

**  Dear  Sir— God  only  knows  when 
''  or  where  tliese  hasty  lines  will  find 
**  you.  I  am  foroed  to  addrass  them  to 
<'  Vivian  Street,  being  in  total  igno* 
<«  ranee  of  your  intended  moTements. 
<'  If  you  have  not  taken  my  advice^ 
**  and  withdrawn  from  the  kingdom,  I 
**  know  not  what  grievous  im^gni^ 
<<  may  not  have  befallen  jrott«  Yon 
''  may  have  been  torn  from  jour  fj^ 
**  mily,  and  now  inearoerated  hi  pri- 
**  son,  the  victim  of  a  most  cruel  and 
^  mveterate  rapaci^.  Mf  coaseienoe 
'<  bears  me  witness  that  1  can  say — I 
**  can  do — no  more  on  your  behalf.  I 
<c  am  grossly  misrepresented— I  am 
*<  insuked,  by  having  base  and  ainister 
«  motives  attributed  to  me,  for  my  con- 
*^  duct  towards  you— for  my  anxious 
**  and  repeated  interference  in  your 
**  behalf.  In  the  Morning  CSrmol  of 
«  today  you  will  probabljr  see — if  you 
«  have  not  already  seen — the  report  of 
M  some  proeeedings  against  me,  yes- 
'<  terday,  in  the  Court  of  King's 
'<  Bench.  It  may  apprize  jou  of  tkt 
**  last  desperate  stand  I  have  made  in 
"  your  behalf.  It  is  with  hitter  regret 
**  —it  is  with  a  feeling  of  deep  indig- 
*'  nation,  that  I  tell  you  I  am  unable 
"  to  fulfil  my  solemn,  ray  deliberate, 
"  my  repeated  promise  to  you  con- 
"  corning  the  two  promissory  notes 
y  which  you  deposited  with  Bie»  in 
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you 


my 
«*  Alas  t  you  must  prepare  for  the 
*'  worst  t  Mr  Titmouse  and  his  new 
*"  adviser  can  have»  of  course^  but  one 
*' object  in  requiring  the  surrender 
''  of  the  two  promissory  notesy  which 
'*  I  have  already  been  compelled  lo 
**  give  up^  under  peril  of  an  attach- 
*'  ment  for  contempt  of  court.  I  have 
*' strained, Qod  knows!  every  nerve 
«<  on  your  behalf ;  have  all  but  fatally 
««  quarreled  with  Mr  TitmousPi  and 
'<  with  my  partners ;  and  I  stand  In 
•«  some  measure  compromised^  by  the 
»  recent  proceedings^  before  the  profes- 
''  sion  and  the  public — and  all  in  vain! 
"«  Yet,  once  more— if  you  are  not 
"  blinded  and  infatuated  beyond  all 
**  example  or  belief — I  implore  you.  In 
*'  the  name  of  Heaven — ^by  every  con- 
"  sideration  that  should  influence  a  man 
**  of  honour  and  of  feeling — fly  1 — lose 
'<  not  a  second  after  reading  these 
*'  lines  (which  I  entreat  you  to  destroy 
**  when  read,)  or  thai  second  may  in- 
"  volve  your  ruin^and  the  ruin  of  all 
•»  connected  with  you  I  Believe  me, 
^'  your  distressed — your  unalterable 
«  Wend,  O.  G." 

Mr  Aubrey  laid  down  this  letter; 
and  sinking  back  again  into  his  chair, 
yielded  for  some  moments  to  an  im- 
pulse very  nearly  akin  to  despair. 
*'  Oh  Godl'*  he  exclaimed,  pressing 
his  band  against  his  aching  forehes^ 
— "  to  what  hast  thou  destined  uf,  thy 
wretched  creatures  I — I  am  forbidden 
to  believe— I  cannot — I  will  not  be- 
lieve—that thou  hast  made  us  only  to 
torment  us  ;  yet,  alas !  my  spirit  is  at 
length  drooping  under  these  accumu- 
lated evUsl-Oh  Godl  Oh  Godl  I 
am  blind !  Give  me  sight,  to  dis- 
cern thy  will  concerning  me  I — Oh 
give  me  not  up  to  despair!  Break  not 
the  bruised  reed/  Quench  not  the  smo^ 
ingflax  / — What  is  to  become  of  me  ? 
Is  this  man  thy  messenger  of  evil  to 
me  }  Ishe  the  subtle  and  vindictive 
fiend  I  fear  him  to  be  ?  What  can  be 
his  object — his  motive — for  resorting 
to  such  tortuous  and  complicated 
scheming  against  us  as  must  be  bis,  if 
he  be  playing  the  hypocrite  ?— Or  is 
he  really  what  he  represents  himself? 
Andam  Iguilty  ofgroundless  distrust — 
of  gross  ingratitude?— What  shall  I 
think,  what  cdn  I  do  ?  Oh  my  God, 
preserve  my  senses  to  me — my  under- 
standing 1  My  brain  seems  reeling! 
My  perceptions  are  becoming  di&turb- 
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very  night,  the 

frightful  scene  of  the  mombg  may  be 

acted  over  again  I  again  my  bleeding 

heart  be  torn  from  those  it  loves to 

whom  thou  hast  united  it !" — A  deep 
sigh,  or  rather  groan,  burst  from  him; 
and  leaning  over  the  table,  he  buried 
his  face  in  his  hands,  and  remained 
for  some  time  in  that  posture. 

"  What  am  I  to  do  ?'*  he  presently 
enquired,  rising,  and  walking  to  and 
fro.  <*  Fly-^he  says!  Were  I  weak 
and  unprincipled  enougli  to  do  so, 
should  1  not,  in  all  human  probabili- 
ty, fall  into  ^e  deepest  pit  he  has  du^ 
for  me  ? — But  be  that  as  it  may-^y 
I  will  not!  Neverl  Never!  Those 
dear — those  precious  beings  in  yonder 
room"— his  heart  thrilled  within  him 
— "  may  weep  for  me,  but  shall  never 
BLUSH  for  me!** 

^  ««  Why — how  horrid  ia  my  posi- 
tion I  Ten — ten  thousand  pounds  and 
upwards,  must  either  I  pay,  or  Lord 
de  la  Zouch  for  me,  witMn  a  few 
months ; — here  is  a  second  ten  thou- 
sand pounds,  with  nearly  five  hundred 
pounds  of  interest;  I  am  to-day  ar-* 
rested  for  nearly  fifteen  hundred 
pounds ;  and  this  man  Titmouse  holds 
my  bond  for  two  thousand  pounds 
more,  and  interest!  Is  it,  then,  thy 
will,  O  God  1  that  I  am  to  sink  be- 
neath  my  troubles?  Am  I  to  perish 
from  thy  sight?  To  be  crushed  be- 
neath thy  displeasure  ? — Or,  merciful 
Father! — wilt  Thou  save  me,  when 
there  is  none  other  to  help  f  '* 

Calmness  seemed  stealing  insensibly 
over  his  troubled  spirit ;  hb  agitated 
feelings  sank  gradually  into  an  inde- 
scribable and  wonderful  repose;  in 
that  dismal  moment  of  extreme  suf- 
fering, his  soul  became  blessedly  sen- 
sible of  its  relationship  to  God  ;-.that 
he  was  not  the  miserable  victim  of 
chance — as  the  busy  spirit  of  dark- 
ness incessantly  whispered  in  his  ear 
— but  in  the  hands  of  the  Father  of 
the  spirits  of  all  flesh,  who  listened^  in 
his  behalf,  to  the  pleading  of  One/ot/c/i- 
ed  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities^^ 
vcho  was  in  all  points  tempted^  even  as 
we  are.  His  fainting  soul  felt  sustain- 
ed as  by  the  grace  for  which  it  bad 
sought ;  the  oQ  and  balm  of  a  sound 
scriptural  consolation  were  poured 
into  his  wounds.  Before  his  quickened 
eye  arose  many  bright  figures  of  those 
who  had  gloriously  overcome  the 
fiercest  assaults  of  the  Evil  One,  resist, 
ing  even  unto  death  :«>-he  felt  for  a 
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moment  compassed  about  by  a  great 
cloud  of  witnesses  to  the  mercy  and 
goodness  of  God.  Ob,  in  that  mo- 
menty  how  wonderful! jr  little  seemed 
the  sorrows  which  had  before  appeared 
so  great  I  He  felt,  in  a  manner^  at 
once  humbled  and  exalted.  Invisible 
support  clung  to  his  conffdent  soul 
— as  it  were  the  arm  of  Him  wfio 
wiU  not  suffer  us  to  be  tempted  above 
what  we  are  able;  but  wilt,  witii 
the  temptation,  also  make  a  way  to 
escape,  that  roe  may  be  able  to  bear 
it.  Ho  sank  silently  upon  his 
knees;  and  with  clasped  hands,  and 
his  face  raised  towarcfs  heaven,  with 
profound  contrition  of  spirit,  yet  with 
firm  faith,  besought  the  mercy  which 
God  has  prombed  to  those  who  thus 
will  ask  for  it.  Thus  occupied,  he 
did  not  perceive  the  door  gently  open- 
ed, and  by  Mrs  Aubrey — who,  closing 
it  hastily  after  her,  flung  her  arm 
round  his  neck,  sinking  down  beside 
him,  and  in  a  low,  fond  voice,  ex* 
claimed—**  Oh,  my  own  love!  Mv 
.own  Charles!  My  poor,  oppressed, 
persecuted,  heart-bruken  husband  ! 
Pray  for  me—me  also  I "  He  gentlj 
returned  her  embrace,  looking  at  her 
unutterable  things ;  and  after  they  had 
remained  thus  for  a  few  moments, 
they  arose.  He  gazed  at  her  with 
unspeakable  tenderness,  and  a  coun- 
tenance full  of  serenity  and  resigna- 
tion. He  gently  soothed  her  agitated 
feelings,  and  succeeded  in  communi- 
cating to  her  a  measure  of  the  com- 
posure which  he  experienced  himself. 
Before  they  had  quitted  that  little 
room,  he  had  even  apprised  her,  faith- 
fully, of  the  peril  which  momentarily 
menaced  them — and  again  the  cold 
waters  gushed  over  her  soul.  At 
length,  however,  she  had  recovered 
her  self-possession  sufficiently  to  re- 
turn to  the  room  she  had  quitted,  and 
instantly  blanched  Miss  Aubrey's 
cheek  by  communicating  the  new 
terrors  which  threatened  tnem. 

Just  as  they  were  finishing  dinner— 
a  mere  mockery,  however,  of  a  meal 
a  double  knock  at  the  door  occa- 
sioned them  all  not  a  little  agitation  ; 
hut,  as  the  event  proved,  needlessly, 
since  it  announced  the  arrival  of  only 
their  kind  experienced  friend,  Mr 
llunnington— who  evidently  felt  infi- 
nitely relieved  at  finding  that  Mrs 
Aubrey  and  Miss  Aubrey  had  been 
made  acquainted  by  Mr  Aubrey  with 
the  additional  source  of  apprehension 


afforded  bj  the  report  of  the  King'  ■ 
Bench  proceedings,  Mr  Rtmoingtoc 
felt  assured  that  within  tweoiy-foar 
hours'  time  proceedings  woald  be  taken 
against  Mr  Aubrey ;  whom,  liowevcr, 
he  reminded,  that  as  in  the  former,  lo 
in  the  anticipated  case«  the  extent  of 
his  immediate  anxiety  would  be  tfae 
finding  bail  for  so  very  serious  an 
amount :  but  that  difficult/  scr- 
mounted,  he  would  be  safe  from  per- 
sonal annoyance  and  apprehension  till 
the  ensuing  November.  Mr  Aubrey 
then  proceeded  to  apprise  Mr  Run- 
nington  of  the  death  of  old  Lady  Stno- 
ton,  and  the  grievous  events  connected 
with  it,  amidst  the  tears  and  sobt  of 
Mrs  Aubrey  and  Kate.  Though  he 
said  but  little,  his  countenance  showed 
how  truly  shocked  he  was  at  the  in* 
telligence.  **  Never  in  my  expe- 
rience,** at  length  he  observed,  *'  a 
thirty-six  years*  experience  in  the 
profession,  have  I  heard  of,  or  met 
with,  such  a  case  of  complicated  mis- 
fortune as  yours  I  '  But  it  is,*  as  the 
old  proverb  has  it,  '  a  long  lane  that 
has  no  turning.*  We  must  trust,  my 
dear  sir,  to  the  chapter  of  accidents." 

**  Oh,  Mr  Ruonington  I  **  interrupt. 
ed  Aubrey,  with  animation,  **  there 
is  n6  such  thing.  It  is  the  order  tf 
Providence."  They  then  entered  into 
a  long  coversation  ;  in  the  course  of 
which — '*  If  our  fears — our  worst 
fears — be  confirmed,"  observed  Ron- 
niugton,  **  and  they  venture  to  put  in 
suit  these  two  notes — then  they  will 
have  thrown  down  the  gauntlet.  FU 
take  it  up — and  there's  no  knowing 
what  may  turn  up,  when  we  come  to 
close  quarters.  First  and  foreoBost, 
rU  tax  away  every  farthing  of  the 
alleged  'balance'  of  their  monstrous 
bill— ay,  TU  stake  my  reputation  on 
it,  that  I  leave  them  not  a  shilling; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  prove  that  yon 
have  already  greatly  overpaid  thena.** 

**  Alas  I  have  I  not,  however,  pledged 
myself  to  Mr  Gammon  not  to  do  so?"* 
interrupted  Aubrey. 

**  Pshaw  1 — Forgive  me,  but  this  is 
absurd.  Indeed,  Mr  Aubrey,  itisreally 
out-  hcroding  Herod  1  All  is  fair  against 
adversaries  such  as  these!  Besides, 
if  you  must  be  so  scrupulous  and  fas- 
tidious— ^and  I  honour  you  for  it — 
there*s  another  way  of  putting  it, 
which  I  fancy  settles  the  matter.  By 
Mr  Titmouse  putting  these  bills  in 
suit,  ]Mcssrs  Quirk,  Gammon,  and 
Sn:^p'3  premise  to  you  is  not  perform- 
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€d-— it  is  broken ;  and  so  there  Is  an 
end  of  yonrs,  which  is  dependent  upon 
the  performance  of  theirs." 

**  That  is  onlj  on  the  supposition 
that  they  are  playing  me  false— 
whereas  the  proceedings  yesterday  in 
court,  especially  when  coupled  with 
Mr  Gammon's  letters  to  me  ' 

^  All  hollow  t  hollow  I  *'  replied  Mr 
RiiBiilBgton«  shaking  hb  head. — 
«'  False  and  hypocritical  I  Who  could 
trust  to  Gammon  f  This  fellow  Tit- 
monse^  whom  they  are  doubtless  flee- 
cing daily*  is  in  all  probabilify  despe- 
rately driven ;  and  they  hare  allowed 
bim  to  get  hold  of  these  two  bills*  after 
A  sham  resistance  on  the  part  of  Gam- 
mon, in  order  to  call  forward  your 
friends  to  the  rescue — ^that's  their  game* 
depend  upon  it  I "  Mr  Aubrey  fired  at 
the  bare  thought.  "  Yet  I  must  own 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  discover  what  motive 
or  object  Mr  Gammon  can  have  for 
going  so  far  out  of  his  way  to  secure 
our  good  opinion,  or  for  wrapping 
iimself  in  so  impenetrable  a  disguise. 
He  is  a  very*  very  deep  devil*  that  Gam- 
mon ;  and*  depend  upon  it*  has  some 
ainister  purpose  to  effect*  which  you 
will  by  and  by  discover ! "  Mr  Aubrey 
then*  for  the  first  time*  acquainted 
Mr  Runnington  with  Gammon's  re- 
•cent  proposals  to  Miss  Aubrey,  at 
which  Mr  Runnington  seemed  for 
«ome  moments  struck  dumb  with  asto- 
nishment. 

'*  I  presume***  at  length  said  he* 
turning  with  a  brief  and  sad  smile  to- 
wards Miss  Aubrey,  whose  reddening 
-cheek  betokened  the  interest  she  felt 
in  the  conversation — ''  I  presume* 
Miss  Aubrey,  there  is  no  chance  of 
our  seeing  yon  pass  into— Mrs  Gam- 
mon?*' 

<«  I  should  rather  think  not*  Mr 
Runnington*"  she  replied^  with  sufiB- 
cient  loftiness  of  manner ;  **  and  I  am 
quite  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  could 
possibly  have  put  such  a  thing  into  his 
Eead.** 

'<  Certainly*  Mr  Runnington***  said 
Aubrey*  **  I  can  undertake  to  say 
that  my  sister  never  gave  him  any  en- 
couragement.** 

«<  Encouragement? — Horrid  man  !** 
exclaimed  Miss  Aubreyi  with  great 
vivacity.  <'  I  could  never  bear  hun — 
you  know  it*  Charles — so  do  you*  Ag- 
nes I*'  Mr  Runnington  made  no  fur> 
tberobservation  on  the  subject*  though 
hia  thoughts  were  very  busy :  he  was 
aatisfied  that  he  was  beginning  to 
discover  a  clue  to  much  of  Gammon's 
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conduct— for  that  that  gentleman  was 
acting  with  profound  duplicity*  Mr 
Runnington  entertained  no  doubt 
whatever;  and  he  resolved  to  watch 
his  every  motion  connected  with  Mr 
Aubrey,  closely. 

"  What  will  be  the  earliest  period*** 
enquired  Mr  Aubrey*  "  at  which  Mr 
TitmoYise*  if  so  disposed*  can  put  in 
suit  my  bond  given  to  the  late  Ladj 
Stratton?" 

''As  soon  as  he  has  obtained  the  grant 
of  letters  of  administration*  which  can- 
not take  place  till  the  end  of  fourteen 
da^s  from  her  ladyBhip*s  death — that 
bemg  one  difference*  as  you  are  aware, 
between  the  powers  of  an  executor 
and  an  administrator.**  Mr  Aubrey 
sighed*  and  made  no  replpr ;  while  Mr 
Runnington  looked  at  him  for  some 
moments  in  silence*  as  if  doubting  whe- 
ther to  mention  something  which  had 
occurred  to  him.  At  length — *'  Of 
course*  Mr  Aubrey***  he  commenced* 
"  one  does  not  like  to  ruse  groundless 
hopes  or  fesis ;  but*  do  you  know*  I 
am  by  no  means  free  from  doubts  as 
to  the  reality  of  Lady  Stratton*s  in- 
testacy—  whether  the  draft  of  her 
proposed  will*  brought  to  her  by  Mr 
Parkinson,  could  not  be  admitted  to 
probate.  Very — very  nice  questions, 
as  you  must  be  aware*  often  arise  out 
of  cases  like  these !  Since  seeing  you 
this  morning,  I  have  written  off  to  Mr 
Parkinson  for  full  and  private  infor- 
mation on  the  point ;  and  if  I  get  a 
satisfactory  answer*  with  your  con* 
sent  I  will  certainly  lodge  a  caveat 
against  the  grant  of  titles  of  adminis- 
tration. That  would  indeed  checkmate 
them  I  But  I  have  very  slight  hopes 
indeed  of  receiving  such  an  answer 
as  one  could  wish**'  added  Mr  Ruw- 
nington*  fearful  of  exciting  fruitless 
expectations.  Shortly  afterwards  Miss 
Aubrey*  who  had  appeared  for  some 
little  time  labouring  under  consider- 
able excitement*  addressing  her  bro- 
ther* said*  with  evident  embarrass- 
ment— **  Charles*  I  am  very  anxious 
to  mention  something  that  has  occur- 
red to  me  of  a  very  singular  natiure— 
if  Tou  think  I  am  at  liberty  to  do  so ; 
and  I  shall  first  ask  you  and  Mr  Run- 
ningtoUy  whether*  under  the  circum- 
stances* you  consider  me  entitled  to 
disclose  what  I  allude  to." 

''Kate*  Kate  1  — what  is  this?— 
What  do  you  mean  ?  You  quite  alarm 
me  I  *'  enquired  her  brother*  with  an 
amazed  air. 

<*  Suppose  Mr  Gammoui  on  the 
2t 
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occasion  of  his  calliog  upon  me,  which 
has  been  recently  mentioned,  Tolun- 
teered  a  btatemeni  of  a  very^  Tery  ex- 
traordinary deBcription— one  that  has 
e? er  since  quite  haunied  me,  day  and 
night.  Mind,  Cliarles—.!  say  that,  in 
the  first  instance,  he  volunteered  it, 
onlT  ezpresftiug  an  earnest  wish  that 
I  shooid  mention  it  to  no  one ;  on 
which  I  said  I  should  make  no  pro- 
mise, but  act  as  I  might  think  pro- 
per; and  after  my  saying  this,  he 
made  the  communication  I  allude  to. 
Should  I  be  at  liberty,"  continued 
Miss  Aubrey,  eagerly  and  anxiously, 
'*  now  to  disclose  what  he  told  me  ?  I 
am  dying  to  do  it,  if  I  may,  honour- 
ably.^* 

'<  My  dear  Kate,  I  really  fear  you 
are  wandering— that  you  are  over- 
come with  the  sufferings  you  haye 
gone  through  to-day,*'  said  her  bro- 
ther tenderly,  and  with  infinite  con- 
cern. * 

*<  Indeed,  Charles,  I  am  not,*'  she 
Answered,  with  great  earnestness. 

'^  Then  1  am  of  opinion  that  you 
may  most  certainly  mention  any 
thing  BO  communicated  to  you — I  have 
no  doubt,  Kate." 

<<  Nor  I,  Miss  Aubrey,**  added  Mr 
Runnington,  eagerly ;  *'  nay,  I  go  fur- 
ther— with  a  man  like  him,  I  think  it 
is  your  duty  to  disclose  any  thing  he 
may  have  said  to  you.** 

Miss  Aubrey  paused  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  then  mentioned  the  sin- 
gular circumstance  with  which  the 
reader  is  already  acquainted ;  namely, 
•Mr  Gammon*8  distinct  and  solemn  as- 
surance to  her,  that  he  possessed  the 
power  of  restoring  her  brother  to  the 
possession  of  Yatton  ;  and  that,  too, 
by  legal  and  honourable  means ;  and 
that,  if  she  would  but  promise  to  re- 
ceive him  as  her  suitor,  he  would 
pledge  himself  to  replace  them  all  at 
Yatton  before  claiming  the  perform* 
anoe  of  his  promise. 

Mr  Aubrey,  Mrs  Aubrey,  and  Mr 
Runnington,  all  listened  to  this  strange 
story  in  silence,  and  gazed  in  aston. 
ishment  at  Miss  Aubrey. 

<'  Forgive  me,  dear  madam,'*  said 
Mr  Runnington  at  length,  exchanging 
an  incredulous  glance  with  her  bro- 
ther, **  if  1— •I-^express  a  doubt  whe- 
ther you  are  not  labouring  under  a 
completen  misconceptio." 

<<  'Tis  impossible,  Kate  1 "  added  her 
brother;  but  he  knew,  at  the  same 
time,  his  sister's  strong  sense ;  and  all 
doubt  vanished  both  from  his  mind 


•and  that  of  Mr  Rosningion  on  htr 
calmly  and  distinctly  repeating  what 
she  had  just  said — giving  eTen  the  ve} 
expressions  made  use  cm  by  Mr  Gsm- 
mon,  and  which,  she  said,  they  migkt 
easily  believe  had  made  a  yery  deep 
impression  on  her  mind. 

**  It's  inconceivable!*'  ezdaimd 
her  brother,  after  a  long  pause. 

"  It's  an  audacious  and  cruel  false- 
hood,  in  my  opinion,**  said  Mr  Ros- 
niDgton :  and  all  agrain  were  akst 
Then  he  hastily  ran  his  eye  over  tbe 
main  points  in  the  late  proeeediiigs 
by  which  Mr  Aubrey  had  been  fjee^ 
ed  from  Yatton.  **  Either,**  becoa- 
tinued,  after  a  pause,  '^  he  is  a  gros 
Har,  or  is  labouring  under  insanity-, 
or  there  has  been  shocking*,  atrodoiK 
villany  practised  against  joa.  If  he 
be  in  his  senses,  and  be  speaking  tk 
truth — gracious  Heareal  he  moit 
have  brought  forward  a  series  of  per- 
jured witnesses  at  the  trial." 

'*  Did  he  drop  any  hint,  Kate,  as  to 
the  means  by  which  he  could  bring 
about  such  a  result?**  enquired  her 
brother  after  a  long  pause,  doriBg 
which  he  too  had  been,  like  Mr  Rod. 
nington,  reflecting  on  the  course  ef 
proof  by  which  the  case  of  TituKrase 
had  been  supported. 

**  No---not  the  remotest  |  of  that  I 
am  certain.  I  observed  that  paftiea- 
larly;  though  shortly  afkerwaids,  I 
was  so  overcome  by  what  he  had 
said,  and  also  by  the  manner  in  which 
he  said  it,  that  I  fainted.  Mr  Gam- 
mon must  have  carried  me  to  the  so£i ; 
for  when  I  came  to  mysdf  I  was  ly- 
ing there^though,  when  I  felt  myself 
losing  my  consciousness,  I  was  stand- 
ing near  the  window,  whieh  I  hsd 
risen  to  open.*' 

**  It*8  the  most  amaxing  thing  1  ever 
heard  in  my  life,  I  protest! "  ezdaimed 
Mr  Runnington^  thoughtfuUj :  while 
Mr  Aubrey  rose  from  bis  chair,  and 
walked  a  few  steps  to  and  fro,  obvi- 
ously labouring  under  much  excite- 
ment. 

*'  Kate,  Katel"  said  he,  rather  ve- 
hemently,  <*  yon  should  haye  told  me 
this  the  instant  that  you  next  saw  me !  ** 
''For  Heaven's  sake,  be  caho, 
dearest  Charles!*'  cried  Mrs  Aubrey, 
herself  not  a  little  agitated  by  the  ex- 
traordinary intelligence  just  commiui- 
cated  by  Kate,  for  the  first  dme,  even 
to  her.  Poor  Miss  Aubt  ey,  on  seetng 
the  way  in  which  her  communicatioa 
had  been  received,  heartily  regretted 
having  mentioned  the  matter. 
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«*  This  will  require  very  great  coa- 
sideratioD,  Mr  Aubrey>  to  know  how 
to  deal  with  it,  ^d  with  GammoD," 
said  Mr  Runnington.  '*  I  am  inclined 
to  think,  at  present^  that  he  would 
hardly  have  ventured  upon  so  out- 
rageous a  piece  of  folly,  as  making 
snch  a  representation  as  this,  had  there 
been  no  foundation  for  it  in  fact ;  and 
jet,  1  am  quite  astonished  that  a  man 
so  acute,  so  signally  self-possessed, 
should  have  so  committed  himself-. 
he  must  have  been  under  some  great 
excitement  at  the  moment.*' 

''He  certainly  was,  or  at  least 
seemed,  a  good  deal  agitated  while  he 
was  with  me/*  quoth  Kate,  colouring 
a  little. 

''That  is  highly  probable,  Miss 
Aubrey,"  replied  Mr  Runnington, 
with  a  faint  smile.  "It  must  have 
appeared  to  him  as  one  of  the  most 
likely  occurrences,  that  Miss  Aubrey 
should  mention  to  you,  Mr  Aubrey, 
so  extraordinary  a  circumstance  I  It 
is  very,  very  difficult  to  imagine  Mr 
Gammon  thrown  off  his  guard,  on  any 
occasion."  Then  ensued  an  anxious 
and  prolonged  conversation  on  the 
subject,  in  which  many  conjectures 
-were  made,  but  without  leading  to  any 
satisfactory  issue;  quite  a  new  light 
seemed  now  thrown  upon  all  his  past 
acts,  and  the  whole  tenor  of  his  con- 
duct. They  read  over  hb  last  two 
notes  with  new  and  deep  interest,  on 
the  supposition  that,  while  writing 
ihem  he  was  conscious  of  possessing 
the  power  which  he  had  represented. 
All  w  as  mastery .  Then  w as  discussed 
the  question,  as  to  the  propriety  of 
either  Mr  Runnington  or  Mr  Aubrey 
applying  to  Mr  Gammon  upon  the 
subject — a  step  which  was,  however, 
postponed  for  future  and  more  mature 
consideration.  Another  thing  sug- 
gested itself  to  Mr  Aubrey,  but  he 
kept  it  to  himself: — should  he  at  once 
apprise  Mr  Gammon  of  the  fact  that 
Sjite  was  in  a  manner  unquestionably 
engaged  to  Mr  Delamere,  and  so,  at 
once  and  for  ever,  extinguish  all  hope 
on  the  part  of  Mr  Gammon?" 

The  evening,  however,  was  now  ad- 
vancing, and  Mr  Runnington  pressed 
upon  Mr  Aubrey  the  object  he  had 
chiefly  had  in  view  in  calling.  It 
was  to  prevail  on  Mrs  Aubrey  and 
himself  to  accompany  him  that  even- 
ing to  his  country  house,  which  lay  in 
the  direction  of  Richmond,  at  about 
six  miles*  distance  from  town,  and 
where,  for  a  brief  interval,  they  might 
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enjoy  a  respite  from  the  frightful  sus- 
pense and  danger  to  which  they  were 
at  present  exposed  in  Vivian  Street. 
Mrs  Aubrey  and  Kate  most  earnestly 
seconded  the  kind^  importunities  of 
Mr  Runnington  ;  and  aAer  consider* 
able  hesitation  Mr  Aubrey  consented. 
It  was  accordingly  arranged,  that,  Mr 
Running  ton*s  carriage  not  being  in 
town,  he  should  return  within  an 
hour  with  a  glass-coach;  and  that, 
during  the  ensuing  day^  Mrs  Run- 
nington should  drive  to  town  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  back  with  her  Miss 
Aubrey,  and  little  Charles  and  Agner. 
This  having  been  determined  upon, 
Mr  Runnington  quitted  them,  promis- 
ing to  return  within  an  hour,  when  be 
hoped  to  find  them  ready  to  start,  and 
equipped  for  a  several  days'  sojourn. 
As  soon  as  he  had  left  the  house,  Mr 
Aubrey's  scruples  began  to  revive: 
it  appeared  to  him,  that  though  it 
might  be  for  a  short  time  only,  still  it 
was,  in  effect,  an  absconding  from  his 
creditors:  and  there  is  no  knowing 
but  that  his  fastidious  scruples,  his  de- 
licate sense  of  rectitude,  might  have 
led  him  after  all  to  send  off  Mrs  Aubrey 
alone,  when,  poor  soul  1  he  was  spared 
the  trial  by  an  incident  which  oc- 
curred about  half  an  hour  after  Mr 
Run  nington*s  departure.  Mrs  Aubrev 
was  sitting  in  the  parlour  in  travel- 
ling dress,  fondling  little  Agnes,  and 
talking  earnestly  to  Kate  about  the 
management  of  the  two  children,  and 
other  matters;  while  Mr  Aubrey,  also 
ready  to  start,  was  in  the  study  se- 
lecting a  book  or  two  to  take  with  himt 
when  a  heavy  single  knock  at  the 
door,  unaccompanied  bv  the  sound 
of  coach-wheels,  nearly  paralysed 
all  three  of  them.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  within  a  few  minutes*  time  the 
wretched  and  almost  heart-broken 
Aubrey  was  a  second  time  in  cus- 
tody, and  at  the  suit  of  Tittlebat 
Titmouse,  Esq.,  M.P.,  for  the  prin- 
cipal sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  and 
interest  for  twelve  months,  at  the  rate 
of  five  pounds  per  centum  per  annum^ 
The  agonizing  scene  which  ensued  I 
shall  leave  entirely  to  the  reader's 
imagination— observing  only,  that  the 
two  minions  of  the  law  into  whose 
hands  Aubrey  had  now  fallen,  seemed 
totally  indifferent  to  the  anguish  they 
witnessed.  The  chief  was  a  well- 
known  sheriff*s  officer — one  Yicb; 
short,  fat,  bloated ;  deeply  pitted  with 
the  small-pox;  close- cut  black  hair, 
almost  as  coarse  as  that'  of  a  hog  | 
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while  the  expression  of  his  features  was 
at  once  callous  and  insolent.  Aubrey 
peirceif  ed  at  a  glance  that  he  had  no 
consideration  or  mercy  to  expect  at 
the  hands  of  such  a  man  as  this  ;  and 
the  follower  very  much  resembled  his 
master. 

**  You're  my  prisoner/  sir/*  said 
Vice«  walking  up  to  Aubrey>  and  with 
an  air  of  matter-of-fact  brutality  tak- 
ing  hold  of  his  collar  with  one  hand, 
while  in  the  otiier  he  held  his  warrant, 
"If  you  like  to  clap  a  great-coat  on, 
as  it*s  getting  Iate>  yon  may ;  but  the 
sooner  you're  off  out  of  the  way  of  all 
this  here  noise^  the  better — I  should 
say." 

*'  For  God's  sake  wait  for  a  few 
minuteS'I  have  a  friend  coming,'* 
said  Aubreyi  his  wife  clinging  to  his 
arm. 

*'  D~d  if  I  wait  a  moment,  that's 
flat!  *'  quoth  Yice^  glancing  at  the  two 
boxes  m  the  passage,  and  guessing 
from  them,  and  the  travelling  dress  of 
Mrs  Aubrey,  that  he  had  arrived  just 
in  the  very  nick  of  time  to  prevent  an 
escape. 

"  For  the  love  of  Heaven,  stay  only 
five  minutes  I"  cried  Kate,  passion^ 
ately  wringing  her  hands—out  she 
might  as  well  have  addressed  a  black- 
smith's anvil  as  either  of  the  men 
who  were  now  masters  of  her  doomed 
brother's  person. 

*«'Tis  useless,  Rate— *tl8  in  vain, 
my  love  I  **  said  he,  with  a  melancholy 
air ;  and  turning  to  Vice,  who,  witn 
his  companion,  stood  at  only  a  few 
inched*  distance  from  him — **  perhaps 
you  will  allow  me  to  write  down  the 
address  of  the  place  you  are  taking 
me  to?"  he  enquired,  somewhat  stern- 

*'  Write  away  then,  and  make 
haste ;  for,  write  or  no  write,  you're 
off!" 

Mr  Aubrey  hastily  wrote  down  in 
pencil,  for  Mr  Runnington,  «*  Vice— 
Squeezum  Court,  Gary  Street,  Lin- 
coln's-Inn  Fields;"  and  then,  having 
hastily  drawn  on  his  great  coat — with- 
out taking  with  him  even  a  change  of 
linen — (for  Vice  would  seem  to  have  got 
the  idea  of  a  rescue  into  his  head,  and 
who,  besides,  anxious  to  run  not  the 
least  risk  with  a  ten  thouiand  pounds' 
debtor) — tore  himself  from  the  frcn- 
zied  embrace  of  his  wife  and  sister, 
and  quitted  the  house,  '^^ee  had  re- 
fused even  to  let  his  man  go  in  quest 
of  a  hackndjr-coach,  or  to  wait  while 
Fanny  ran  for  one ;  and  the  moment 


they  had  got  into  the  str 
of  Mrs  Aubrey  and  Kate  yet  ringing 
in  Mr  Aubrey's  ears.  Vice  put  his 
arm  with  rough  familiarity  into  that 
of  Mr  Aubrey,  directing  his  follower 
to  do  the  same  ;  and  in  this  style  they 
hurried  Mr  Aubrey  along  the  whole 
of  the  distance  between  Vivian  Street 
and  Squeezum  Court ;  he  uttering  not 
one  single  word — bnthis  heart  almost 
bursting.  Vice  had  received  his  in- 
structions from  Mr  Spitfire,  who  was 
a  very  dashing  practitioner,  and,  per- 
fectly well  knowing  the  value  of  every 
day  towards  the  close  of  terni,  had  got 
hb  affidavit  of  debt  prepared  and 
ready  sworn,  and  every  thing  in  readi- 
ness, even  before  the  rule  had  been 
made  absolute  against  Mr  Gammon. 
As  the  two  captors  and  their  prize^ 
a  gentleman  between  two  ruffians^ 
passed  at  a  smart  pace  along  the 
streets,  they  attracted  considerable  at- 
tention ;  now  and  then,  eren  a  little 
crowd  would  follow  them  for  half  the 
length  of  the  street.  Once  Mr  Aubrey 
caught  the  words — "  Poor  fellow! 
Forgery,  no  doubt— he's  a  dead  man 
in  a  month!" 

Vice's  lock-up  was,  though  simi- 
lar in  its  general  appearance,  yet  of  a 
much  interior  description  to  that  of 
Grab.  It  was  smaller  and  meaner. 
They  reached  it  a  little  after  eight 
o'clock. 

**  Are  you  for  the  parlour,  or  the 
common  room?**  enquired  Vice,  as 
soop  as  they  had  entered  the  house. 

*'  Which  you  please,"  replied  Au- 
brey, quickly  and  gloomilj. 

*'  P'r'aps  you'd   better    show  the 

femman  up-stairs,"  said  the  follower, 
esitatingly,  to  his  master. 
**  You  pay  extra  up-stairs,**  quoth 
Vice ;  «'  which  shall  it  be?" 
**  I  have  no  money,  air,  to  spare— I 

know  your  extortionating  " 

'<  Oh,  come  along  then  !  "  replied 
Vice,  insolently  ;  and  in  a  minute  or 
two  Mr  Aubrey  found  himself  in  a 
tolerably  large,  but  low  room,  at  the 
back  of  the  house,  lit  by.Uirce  or  four 
candles.  There  were  some  ten  or 
twelve  persons  in  it,  who  were  smok- 
ing, drinking,  reading  the  newspapers, 
playing  at  cards,  dice,  pitch- fartlung, 
and  so  forth.  AH  seemed  in  gool 
spirits,  and  suspended  for  a  moment 
their  various  occupations  to  scrutinize 
tho  new-comer — on  whom  the  door 
was  in  a  twinkling  closed  and  locked. 
«  Now,  sir,  just  in  time  to  cut  in." 
said  a  thin  pale  man,  stepping  bri£kly 
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up  to  him  from  a  table  at  which  he 
and  two  others  had  jost  begun  to  plav 
a  rubber.  **  "Sow,  sir/'  he  contiDued» 
In  a  confident  tone^  working  the  edges 
of  the  cards  rapidly  through  his  fin- 
gers with  the  air  of  an  adept,  and  then 
proffering  the  pack  to  Mr  Aubrey. 

"  I  do  not  play/*  replied  Aubrey  in 
a  low  tone. 

«<  Better  take  a  card— drive  dull  care 
away ;  you*ll  be  dcTilish  dull  here 
without  play  of  some  sort.*' 

"  I  do  not  play,  sir — I  certunly 
shall  not/'  repeated  Mr  Aubrey, 
somewhat  peremptorily. 

**  Only  half-crown  points — cau*t 
hurt  you,"  he  continued,  with  a  flip- 
pant air;  and  Mr  Aubrey  walked  from 
him  with  an  air  of  disgust  towards  an- 
other part  of  the  room. 

"  You're  a  liar  1"  said  one  of  two 
men  playing  at  drafb,  to  the  other,  a 
dispute  having  arisen  about  the  game 
as  Mr  Aubrey  passed  them. 

"  You're  a  cheat  I "  was  the  answer ; 
on  which  the  man  so  addressed  sud- 
denly and  violently  flung  a  half-empty 
tumbler  of  brandy  and  water  at  the 
other ;  it  took  effect  on  the  forehead 
of  his  companion,  who  fell  stunned 
from  his  chair,  on  which  there  was  a 
general  rush  towards  the  spot.  In  the 
midst  of  this  sickening  scene  the  door 
was  opened  by  Vice — 

«Hollo-.what's  the  matter?"  said 
he,  locking  the  door  after  him,  and 
coming  up  to  the  group  round  the 
fallen  and  miserable  man  who  had 
been  struck. 

«*Who  did  it?**  cried  he,  fiercely, 
on  catching  sight  of  the  prostrate 
roan. 

<<  I  did,*'  answered  the  perpetrator 
of  the  outrage, "  he  called  me  a  cheat/' 
«»  You  did/*'  quoth  Vice,  suddenly 
grasping  him  by  the  collar,  as  with 
the  hand  of  a  giant,  and  forcing  him, 
despite  his  struggling,  down  to  the 
floor,  when  he  put  one  knee  on  his 
breast,  and  then  shook  him  till  he  be- 
gan to  get  black  in  the  face. 

"D n  it.  Vice,  don't  murder 

him/'  cried  one  of  the  bystanders — all 
of  whom  seemed  disposed  to  interfere ; 
but  at  this  point,  the  man  who  had 
been  struck,  and  had  been  lying  for 
some  minutes  motionless,  suddenly 
began  to  dash  about  his  arms  and  legs 
convulsiyely — for  he  had  fallen  into  a 
fit  of  epilepsy.  The  attention  of  all 
present  was  now  absorbed  by  thb  one 
dreadful  figure ;  and  the  man  whom. 
Vice  had  quitted;  rose  flushed  and 


breathless  from  the  floor,  and  looked 
with  a  face  of  horror  upon  the  victim 
of  his  ungovernable  passions. 

«  I  must  get  a  doctor,"  quoth  Vice, 
''presently/'  approaching  the  door; 
and  in  passing  Mr  Aubrey,  who  sat 
down  looking  exceedingly  agitated — 
"  Oh— herp  yon  are  I"  said  he;  ''come 
along  with  me." 

"  I  hope  this  poor  man  will  be  pro- 
perly attended  to.*' 

"That's  my  look-out,  not  your's/' 
replied    Vice,    rudely — "come    you 
along  with  me ! "  and.  Unlocking  the 
door,  he  motioned  out  Mr  Aubrey, 
and,  after  sending  off  a  man  for  a  sur- 
geon, led  Mr  Aubrejr  into  a  kind  of 
office — ^where  he  was  mstantly  clasped 
by  the  hands  by  Mr  Runnington,  wha 
had  been  there  some  five  minutes.  He 
looked  like  an  angel  in  the  eyes  of  Mr 
Aubrey,  who  returned  his  cordial  pres- 
sure with  convulsive  energy,  but  in- 
silence,  for  his  shocked  and  overchar- 
ged feelings  forbade  him  utterance.  Mr 
Runnington  looked  both  annoyed  and 
distressed^for  Vice  had  refused  to  dis- 
charge his  prisoner  on  Mr  Runnington*s 
undertaking,  telling  him  the  sum  was  a 
trifie  too  large  for  running  any  risk ; 
and,  in  short,  he  peremptorily  refused 
to  do  it  without  a  written  authority 
from  the  under-sheriff;  and  added,  he 
knew  it  was  useless  for  Mr  Running- 
ton  to  make  the  application — for  they 
had  only  a  few  months  before  been 
"let  in     for  ^ght  hundred  pounds  in 
that  same  way — so  that  Mr  Running- 
ton  bad  better,  said  Vice,  be  looking 
after  a  good  bail-bond.     In  a  word. 
Vice  was  inexorable;  and  a  hint  of 
the  possibility  of  Mr  Aubrey's  flight 
to  the  continent,  dropped  by  Mr  Spit- 
fire to  the  under-sheriff,  had  caused 
that  functionary  to  advise  Vice  "  to 
look  sharp  after  his  bird." 

"  At  all  events,  let  Mr  Aubrey  be 
shown  into  your  parlour.  Vice,"  said 
Mr  Runnington,  "and  I  will  settle 
with  yon  when  I  return.  I  am  just 
going  to  the  office,  to  see  what  I  can 
do  with  Mr  Ridley." 

"  It's  no  manner  of  use ;  and  be- 
sides, it's  ten  to  one  you  don*t  catch 
him — ^he's  gone  to  Clapham  by  this 
time/'  said  Vice,  looking  up  at  the 
dusky  Dutch  clock  over  the  fire* place. 
But  Mr  Runnington  was  not  to  be  so 
easily  discouraged,  and  started  off 
on  his  friendly  errand ;  on  which  Vice 
led  Mr  Aubrey  u^-stairs  into  his 
"  parlour,"  tellmg  him,  as  they  went 
up-Btalrs,  that  there  were  only  two 
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olher  "gentUsmen"  there*  aad  so 
<<  then  three  coald  make  it  comfort- 
able to  one  another,  if  they  liked.** 
Vice  added*  that  aa  he  had  only  one 
double-bedded  room  at  liberty*  thev 
must  agree  among  themseWes  which 
should  sleep  on  the  aofa*-or  perhaps 
take  it  by  turns. 

On  entering  the  parlour  two  figures, 
were  Tiaible ;  one  that  of  a  Ull.  pale* 
emaciated*     gentlemanly    person    of 
about  for^,  who  lay  on  the  sofa*  lan- 
guidly smoking  a  cigar*  more*  appa- 
rently, to  assuage  pain  than  for  the 
purpose  of  mere  indnlgenca      The 
other  was  a  portly  grey-haired  man, 
apparently  about  fifty*  and  also  of 
gentlemanly  appearance.       He  was 
standing  with  his  back  to  the  fire* 
place — one  hand  thrust  into  his  waist- 
coat, and  the  other  holding  a  tumbler* 
which  he  raised  to  his  lips  as  Vice  en- 
tered* and  having  drained  it*  requested 
him  to  replenish  it.     *Twas  the  third 
tumbler  of  strong  brandy  and  water 
that  cTening  that  he  had  just  dis- 
patched ;  and  his  restless  and  anima- 
ted eye  and  voluble  utterance*  testified 
to  the  influence  of  what  he  had  been 
drinking.      On  Vice's  retiring*  this 
gentleman  began  to  address  Mr  Au- 
brey in  a  rapid  and  somewhat  inco- 
herent strain— telling  him  of  the  aoci- 
dent  which  had  that  morning  befallen 
him ;  for  that  Vice  had  laid  hn  rough 
hand  upon  him  just  as  he  was  embark- 
ing in  an  Indiaman^  ofl^  Black  wall*  to 
bid  farewell  to  this  «<  cursed  country" 
for  ever.    This  man  had  been  a  great 
merchant  in  the  city*  and  for  a  series 
of  years  universalljr  respected.      He 
had  married  a  fashionable  wife ;  and 
their  ambition  and  absurd  extrava- 
gance* combined  with  losses  unques- 
tionablj  originating  in  a  want  of  con- 
fidence on  the  part  of  his  mercantile 
connexions,  occasioned  solely  b^  his 
ostentation*  irregularities*  and  inat- 
tention to  business*  drove  him  to  gam* 
bling  speculations.  Unfortunate  there* 
he  took  to  courses  of  downright  dis- 
honesty ;  availing  himself  of  hb  cha- 
racter and  power  as  trustee*  executor* 
and  otherwise*  to  draw  out  of  the 
funds*  from  time  to  time*  very  laiige 
sums  of  money*  to  the  utter  ruin  of 
some  twenty  or    thirty  unfortunate 
families*  whose  deceased  relatives  had 
quitted  life  with  implicit  confidence 
in  his  integrity.  The  guilty  splendour 
thus  secured  him  lasted  for  some  few 
years*  when  an  accident  set  him  sud- 
denly wrong;— a  beautiful  girl,  for 


[May, 

whom  he  was  sole  trustee,  and  every 
farthing  of  whose  fortune  he  had  ap- 
propriated to  his  own  purposes,  ap- 
plied to  him  for  the  immediate  setde- 
ment  of  her  property.      The  next 
morning  he  had  stopped  payment: 
Mincing  Lane  was  in  a  formeat — as- 
tonishment prevailed  at  the  Exchange. 
Who    could   have  thought  it!   uid 
every  body.     He  was  nowhere  to  be 
seen  or  heard  of— but  at  length  intel- 
ligence of  his  movements  having  been 
obtained   by  one    of  hb    namerons 
dbtraeted  victinss*  led  to  bb  appre- 
hension in  the  way  that  has  been 
already  mentioned.     Of  all  tins*  Mr 
Aubrey*  of  coorae,  eonld  know  no- 
thtng->-but*  nevertheless*  he  was  some- 
what struck  with  the  man's  counte- 
nance and  manner:  but  with  what  awful 
interest  would  Mr  Aubrey  have  re- 
garded htm,  had  he  known  that  the 
miserable  being  before  him  bad  de- 
termined upon  self- destruction— and 
that  within  ten  days'  time  he  would 
actually  aecomplbh  his  frightful  pur- 
pose!—For  he  was  found  in  bed,  a 
ghastly  object*  with  hb  head  almost 
severed  from  hb  body. 

In  the  other— a  ruined  rauS- — Mr 
Aubrey  was  infinitely  shocked  at  pre- 
sently recognising  the  features  of  one 
whom  he  had  slightly  known  at  Ox- 
ford. This  was  a  member  of  an 
ancient  and  honourable  family*  and 
born  to  a  princely  fortune,  which  he 
had  totally  dissipated  in  eveiy  ooneeiv- 
able  mode  of  extravagance  and  pro- 
fligacy, both  at  home  and  abroad*  and 
with  it  had  also  ruined  hb  oonstitu. 
don.  He  had  taken  honours  at  Ox- 
ford* and  was  expected  to  have  been 
verv  eminent  in  Parliament.  But  at 
college  hb  tendency  to  profligacy  ra- 
pidly developed  itself.  He  became 
notorious  for  hb  debaucheries,  and 
made  ostentation  of  hb  infidelity.  He 
had  returned  from  France  only  a  few 
days  before*  in  an  advanced  stage 
of  consumption;  and  having  been 
pounced  upon  by  one  of  his  numer- 
ous infurbte  creditors,  hither  he  bad 
been  brought  the  evening  before — and 
would  be  Uie  next  morning  lodged  in 
the  Fleet*  as  he  could  procure  no  bail ; 
and  there  he  might,  possibly*  live  till 
he  could  apply  to  ti^e  the  benefit  of 
the  insolvent  set  I  He  at  length  recog- 
nized Mr  Aubrey ;  and  raising  him- 
self up  on  the  sofa*  extended  bb  wast- 
ed band  to  Mr  Aubrev,  who  shook  it 
kindly— much  shocked  at  his  appear- 
ance.     What  a  marvellous  difference 
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betireen  the  eharaetera  of  these  two 
men! 

After  about  ha]f-aii.honr*s  abseoee, 
Mr  Ranoington  returned,  mach  dis- 
pirited. Mr  Ridley  was  not  to  be 
found ;  and»  consequently,  Mr  Aubrey 
must  remain  in  his  wretched  ouarters 
all  night,  and  till  probably  an  advanced 
period  of  the  ensuing  day — till,  in 
short,  Mr  Rnnnington  had  obtained 
responsible  sureties  for  hu  putting  in 
bail  to  the  action.  Haring  whispered 
a  few  words  to  Mr  Aubrey  in  the 
adjoining  roonb  and  slipped  a  five- 
pound  note  into  his  hand,  Mr  Rnn- 
nington took  his  leave,  pledging  him- 
self to  lose  not  one  moment  in  pr.o- 
curing  his  release ;  and  charged  with 
innumerable  fond  expressions  to  Mrs 
Aubrey,  to  Kate,  and  to  his  children 
— ^to  whom  Mr  Runnington  promised 
to  go  that  night.  "  This  is  almost  the 
bitterest  moment  of  my  life,**  faltered 
poor  Aubrey ;  •*  it  fa  very  hard  to 
bearl**  and  he  wrung  Mr  Running- 
ton*shand — that  gentleman  being  al- 
most as  much  affected  as  his  truly  nn- 
foitonate  client;  who,  however,  on 
being  left  by  Mr  Runnington,  felt 
grateful  indeed  to  the  Almighty  for  so 
powerful  and  invaluable  a  friend. 

Neither  Mr  Aubrey  nor  Mr  Somer- 
TiUe— that  was  the  name  of  hfa  early 
acquainf  ance — quitted  the  sitting-room 
during  the  whole  of  the  night ;  but 
as  their  companion  retired  early  to 
the  adjoining  room,  and  immediatelv 
fell  into  heavy  sleep,  they  at  length 
entered  into  conversation  together — 
conversation  of  a  melancholy,  but 
deeply  interesting,  and,  I  may  even 
add,  instructive  character.  Mr  Aubrey  *s 
notes  of  it  are  by  me ;  but  I  will  not 
risk  fatiguing  the  indulgent  reader's 
attention.  When  the  chill  grey  morning 
broke,  it  found  the  two  prisoners  still 
in  earnest  conversation;  but  shortly 
afterwards  nature  yielded,  and  they 
both  fell  asleep  ^Idr  Aubrey,  with  an 
humble  and  fervent  inward  prayer, 
commending  those  dear  beings  who 
were  absent  to  the  protection  of 
Heaven,  and  Imploring  it  also  for  him- 
self. 

Immediately  on  quitting  Mr  Au- 
brey, Mr  Rnnnington,  according  to 
his  promise,  went  direct  to-  Vivian 
Street,  and  the  scene  which  he  had 
endeavoured  to  prepare  for  encoun- 
tering, on  their  finding  him  return 
unaccompanied  by  Mr  Aubrey,  was 
indeed  most  overpowering  to  his  feel- 
ings, and  heart-rending.    Alas  1  how 


confidentiy  had  they  reckoned  upon 
an  issue  similar  to  that  which  had  so 
happily  ocemrred  in  the  morning. 
*Twas  the  first  time-^e  very  first  • 
time — aiaoe  tbeir  troubles,  that  Mr  and 
Mrs  Aubrey  had  been  separated  for 
one  single  night.  And  he  was  now  the 
inmate  of  a  prison  1  Mrs  Aubrey  uid 
Kate  sat  up  the  livelong  night — a 
memorable  and  miserable  night  to 
them— eounUng  hour  after  hour,  whose 
flight  was  anaooneed  by  the  neigh- 
bouring church  dock.  Their  eyes 
were  swoUen  with  weeping,  and  their 
throbbing  temples  ached,  as,  at  the 
first  glimpse  of  dull  daybreak,  they 
drew  asiae  the  parlour  curtain  and 
threw  open  the  window.  They  were, 
indeed,  with  some  of  old,  weary  of 

How  littie  they  thought— how  littie 
had  Mr  Runnington  been  aware-^that 
Mr  Gammon  had  been  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood from  an  early  hour  in  the 
evening  till  a  late  boor  of  the  night  I 
Mr  Runnington  had  twice  passed  him 
without  olMervation ;  and  Gammon 
having  witnessed,  from  a  little  du- 
tanoe,  the  cruel  indignity  which  had 
been  inflicted  upon  Aubrey,  by  drag- 
ing  him  like  a  felon  along  the  streets, 
walked  to  and  fro  in  the  adjoining 
streets  till  long  after  Mr  Running- 
ton's  final  departure,  unable  to  mus* 
ter  resolution  enough  to  call  at  the 
house,  though  he  had  once  or  twice 
paused  opposite  the  door.  His  heart 
failed  him,  however,  altogether ;  and, 
finally  abandoning  his  intention,  he 
returned  to  hu  chambers,  disappoint- 
ed and  harassed. 

About  mid-day,  thanks  to  the  ener- 
getic friendship  of  Mr  Runnington, 
and  the  promptitude  of  those  whose 
names  had  been  given  to  him  by  Mr 
Aubrey,  he  made  his  appearance  in 
Vivian  Street.  He  saw  Mrs  Aubrey 
and  Kate  as  he  passed,  sitting  at  the 
window,  anzionslT  on  the  look-out. 
They  also  saw  mm— sprang  to  the 
door — and  opening  it  while  he  was  in 
the  aet  of  knocking,  they  were  in« 
stantly  locked  in  each  other's  em- 
brace. He  looked  pale  and  harassed, 
certainly ;  but,  *twas  he— the  beloved 
husband  and  brother— Providence  had 
permitted  them  once  more  to  meet! 
AH  their  recent  pangs  were  for  a  mo- 
ment forgotten  and  drowned  in  the 
overflowing  joy  of  such  a  re-union. 
He  was  already  sufficiently  subdued  ; 
but  when  he  heard  the  footsteps  of  his 
children  pattering  rapidly  down-staiis 
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— and  heard  their  litUe  Toices  con- 
tinually*  and  in  eager  accents  ex- 
clatmt  **  Papa ! — my  papa  I — ^where 
is  papa?^ — and  when  they  ran  up 
to  him*  and  he  felt  their  little  arms 
round  his  neck— 'then  he  was  over* 
powered— his  lip  quivered  consul- 
sivelyy  and  he  could  not  refrain  from 
bursting  into  tears.  Oh»  'twas  home, 
poor  oppressed  soul! — after  all — to 
which  Providence  had  permitted  him 
to  returuy  and  where  he  saw  himself 
suddenly  surrounded  by  those  pre- 
cious objects  of  his  undivided  and  un« 
uttcrable  love  I  Indeed,  there  he  was 
thankful;  his  heart — all  their  hearts 
— overflowed  with  gratitude.  To- 
"  wards  the  ovenlngy  they  received  a 
visit  from  Mr  and  Mrs  Neville,  who 
were  infinitely  shocked  on  hearing  of 
the  events  of  the  last  few  days,  and 
of  which  they  had  not  had  the  slight- 
est intimation,  living,  as  they  did,  at 
so  great  a  distance,  and  not  having 
seen  their  friends  the  Aubreys  for 
several  weeks.  Poor  souls !  they  also 
had  their  troubles — 'twas  wonderful 
how  they  contrived  to  exist  upon  the 
paltry  pittance  obtained  by  his  minis- 
terial duties;  but  they  came  ever 
with  cheerfulness-^unaffected  and  re- 
freshing cheerfulness ;  they  never  ut- 
tered a  murmur  at  the  thorny  desert 
which  life  seemed  destined  to  prove 
to  them,  but  had  always  a  comfort- 
able word  for  their  weary  fellow-pil- 
grims. What  a  happy  evening  they 
passed  together  I  Poor  Neville  was 
in  high  spirits ;  for  an  article  of  his,  full 
of  profound  research  and  delicate  cri- 
ticism, which  had  cost  him  a  great 
deal  of  labour  to  prepare,  hmi  at 
length  been  accepted  by  the  editor  of 
a  classical  and  ecclesiastical  Review, 
who  had  forwarded  to  him  a  check  for 
ten  guineas.  Mr  Aubrey  could  scarce 
refrain  from  tears,  when  the  simple- 
minded  and  generous  Neville  pressed 
upon  him  the  acceptance  of,  at  least, 
the  half  of  these,  the  unexpected  pro- 
ceeds of  his  severe  toil.  While  they 
were  thus  sitting  together,  in  eager 
and  delightful  conversation,  there 
came  a  knock  to  the  door,  which,  as 
may  be  easily  believed,  a  litUe  dis- 
turbed them  all ;  but  it  proved  to  be 
a  gentleman  who  asked  for  Miss  Au- 
brey ;  and  on  her  requesting  him  to 
come  forward,  who  shoiUd  it  be,  but 
the  <'  gentleman*'  of  my  Lord  de  la 
Zouch ;  and  while  the  colour  mounted 
into  her  cheek,  and  her  heart  flutter- 
ed^ he  placed  in  her  hands  a  packet. 


which  had  jnst  arrived  from  the  Con- 
tinent 

They  all  insisted  on  haLwing  it  open- 
ed then  and  there;  and  in  a  few 
minutes*  time,  behold  their  eager  ad- 
miring eyes  were  feasted  by  the  sight 
of  a  most  superb  diamond  necklace— 
and  at  the  bottom  of  the  case  was  a 
small  card — which  Kate,  blushing 
Tiolently,  thrust  into  her  bosom,  in 
spite  of  all  Mrs  Aubrey's  efforts. 
There  was  a  long  letter  addressed 
to  Mr  Aubrey  from  Lord  de  la  Zouch, 
who,  with  Lady  de  la  ^ouch,  had  been 
for  some  weeks  at  Paris — and  one  from 
her  ladyship  to  Kate ;  and,  firom  its  bulky 
appearance,  *twas  evident  either  that 
Lady  de  la  Zouch  must  have  written 
her  a  prodigious  long  letter,  or  enclosed 
one  to  her  from  some  one  else.  They 
saw  Kate's  uneasiness  about  this  let- 
ter, and  considerately  forbore  to  rally 
her  upon  it.  Poor  girl ! — she  burst 
into  tears  when  she  looked  at  the  glit- 
tering trinket  which  had  been  present- 
ed to  her — and  reflected  that  its  cost 
would  probably  be  more  than  would 
suffice  to  support  her  brother  and  his 
family  for  a  couple  of  years.  Her 
heart  vearned  towards  them,  and  she 
longed  to  convert  her  splendid  present 
into  a  form  that  should  minister  to  their 
necessities.  While  touching  upon 
this  part  of  my  history — ^which  I  al- 
ways approach  with  diffident  reluc- 
tance, as  matter  too  delicate  to  be 
bandied  before  the  public — I  must  ne- 
vertheless pause  for  a  moment,  and 
apprise  the  reader  of  one  or  two  little 
circumstances,  before  returning  to  the 
main  course  of  the  narrative. 

Mr  Delamere  was  at  that  moment  at 
Rome,  in  the  course  of  making  the  usual 
tour  of  Europe,  and  was  not  expected 
to  return  to  England  for  some  months 
—perhaps  for  a  vear.  But  before 
quitting  England  he  had  laid  close 
siege  to  Kate  Aubrey ;  and  had,  in- 
deed, obtained  from  her  a  promise,  that 
if  ever  she  became  any  one*s  wife,  it 
should  be  his.  That  their  engagement 
was  sanctioned  most  cordially  by  Lord 
and  Lady  de  la  Zouch — two  persons 
of  as  generous  and  noble  a  spirit  as 
breathed  in  the  world— must  have  been 
long  ago  abundantly  manifest  to  the 
reader ;  and  they  did  not  the  less  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  the  prize  secured  by 
their  son,  because  of  the  proud  and  deli- 
cate sense  Miss  Aubrey  manifested  of 
the  peculiarly  trying  position  in  which 
she  stood  with  relation  to  them.  Kate*s 
own  notion  upon  the  subject  was  some- 
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what  indefinite,  she  having  resolved  not 
to  listen  to  any  proposal  for  a  union 
irith  Delamere,  until  her  unfortunate 
brother*s  affairs  had  assumed  a  more 
cheering  and  satisfactory  aspect ;  and 
that  might  not  be  for  some  years  to 
come.  If  she  replied  to  the  letter  from 
Delameroy  enclosed  by  Lady  de  la 
Zouch — and  reply  she  must,  to  ac- 
knowledge his  brilliant  present — it 
would  be  the  first  letter  she  had  ever 
written  to  him,  which  will  account. 
In  a  measure,  for  her  embarrassment 
And  though  all  of  them  kept  up  a  cor- 
respondence with  Lord  and  Lady  de 
la  Zouch — from  obvious  considerations 
of  honourable  delicacy  and  pride,  they 
never  gave  the  slightest  intimation  of 
the  dreadful  pressure  they  were  be- 
ginning .  daily  to  experience.  Lord 
de  la  Zouch  remained  under  the  im- 
pression that  Mr  Aubrey  was  strug- 
gling, it  might  be  slowly,  but  still 
successfully,  with  his  difficulty;  and 
had  made  up  his  mind,  when  called 
upon,  to  pay  the  amount  of  the  bond 
into  which  he  had  entered  in  Aubrey's 
behalf,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course. 
As  Aubrey  desired  evidently  to  main- 
tain a  reserve  upon  the  subject  of  his 
private  affairs,  Lord  de  la  Zouch, 
whatever  might  be  his  fears  and  sus- 
picions, forebore  to  press  his  enquiries, 
llow  little,  therefore,  were  either 
Lord  and  Lady  de  la  Zouch,  or  their 
son,  aware  of  the  position  in  which 
their  packet  would  find  the  Aubreys ! 
Within  a  few  days,  Mr  Runnington, 
by  duly  completing  special  bail  in  the 
two  actions  of  Quirk  and  Others  v. 
Aubrey,  and  IHtmouse  v.  Aubrey^  had 
relieved  Mr  Aubrey  from  all  grounds 
of  immediate  personal  apprehension 
for  several  months  to  come — for  at 
least  half  a-year ;  and  on  quitting  Vi- 
vian Street,  one  evening,  after  an- 
nouncing this  satisfactory  result  of  his 
labours,  he  slipped  into  Mr  Aubrey*s 
band,  as  he  took  leave  of  him  at  the 
door,  a  letter,  which  he  desired  Mr 
Aubrey  to  read,  and  if  he  thought  it 
worth  while,  to  answer— .at  his  leisure. 
Guess  the  emotions  of  lively  grati- 
tude, of  deep  respect,  with  which  he 
perused  the  following  :— 

*'  Llneoln's  Inn. 

^'  Mt  dear  Sir,— You  have  once  or 
twice,late]y,  been  so  kind  as  to  express 
yourself  obliged  by  (belittle  professional 
services  which  I  have  recently  rendered 
you  in  the  ordinary  course  of  practice. 
Permit  me,  in  my  tarn,  then,  to  ask  a 


great  favour  of  you;  and,  knowing 
your  refined  and  exquisite  sensibility, 
I  make  the  reauest  with  some  little 
apprehension,  lest  I  should  in  any 
way  wound  it.  I  earnestly  beg  that 
vou  will  accept  a  trifling  loan  of  three 
hundred  pounds,  to  be  repaid  as  soon 
as  you  may  be  enabled  -to  do  so  with 
perfect  convenience  to  yourself.  If, 
unhappily  for  yourxe/^  that  time  should 
never  .arrive,  believe  me,  you  will 
not  occasion  me  the  slightest  imagin- 
able inconvenience;  for  a  long  and 
successful  practice  has  made  me  long 
since  independent  of  my  profession^ 
and  of  the  world,  as  will,  I  am  confi- 
dent, be  the  case  with  you,  should 
Providence  spareyonr  life.  I  happen* 
to  have  been  aware  that,  but  for  recent 
occurrences,  it  was  your  intention, 
about  this  time,  to  have  commenced 
a  second  year's  study,  with  either  Mr 
Crystal,  or  Mr  Mansfield  the  convey- 
ancer. You  will  now,  I  trust,  carry 
vour  intention  into  effect,  without  de- 
lay. I  should  venture  to  suggest, 
that  at  this  period  of  the  year,  when 
the  gentlemen  of  the  common-law  bar 
quit  town  for  the  circuit,  (as  will  be 
the  case  within  a  few  weeks  vith  Mr 
Crystal,)  it  would  hardly  answer  your 
purpose  to  enter  the  chambers  of 
a  gentleman  in  that  department ;  but 
that,  as  conveyancers  remdka  in  town^ 
you  will  find  it  answer  your  purpose 
immediately  to  enter  the  chambers  of 
Mr  Mansfield,  and  re*occupy  your 
mind  with  those  invigorating  and  in- 
valuable studies  in  which  you  have  al- 
ready made,  as  I  hear,  so  great  a  pro- 
gress ;  and  which  will  serve  to  divert 
your  thoughts  from  those  wretched 
objects  on  which  otherwise  they  will 
be  too  apt  to  dwell. 

**  You  will  find  that  I  have  this  day 
paid  in  to  your  credit,  at  yourbankers> 
the  sum  of  £300.  And  believe  me  to 
remain,  my  dear  sir, 

**  Ever  your   most  sincere  and 
<<  faithful  friend, 

««  C.  RUNNIKGTON* 

"  P.  8.— Do  not  give  yourself  one 
moment's  concern  about  the  expense 
of  the  recent  proceedings,  which  is,  I 
assure  you,  very  trifling." 

I  say  that  Mr  Aubrey  read  this 
letter  with  heartfelt  gratitude,  and 
permitted  no  morbid  fastidiousness  to 
interfere  with  his  determination  to 
avail  himself  of  the  generous  and  op- 
portune assistance  of  Mr  Runnington ; 
and  he  resolved,  moreover,  to  profit 
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by  hU  very  judicious  suggestions  as  to 
the  course  of  bis  study,  and  to  com- 
mence! as  soon  as  possible,  his  attend- 
ance at  the  chambers  of  Mr  Mans- 
field. Thus,  suddenly  relieved,  for  a 
considerable  and  a  definite  interval* 
from  the  tremendous  pressure  to 
▼hich  be  had  been  latterly  subject,  he, 
and  indeed  all  of  them,  experienced 
great  buoyancy  and  exhilaration  of 
spirits.  Could,  however^  their  sense 
of  tranquillity  and  security  be  other- 
wise than  shortlived  ?  What  sort  of 
a  prospect  was  that  before  them? 
Terrifying  and  hopeless  indeed.  As 
daily  melted  away  the  precious  inter- 
val between  the  present  time  and  the 
dreadful  month  of  November — midst 
wliose  gloomy  haze  was  visible  to  his 
shuddering  eyes  the  dismal  porch  of 
a  prison,  where  he  must  be  either  im« 
mured  for  his  life,  or  its  greater  por- 
tion, or  avail  himself  of  the  bitter  ig- 
nominious immunity  afforded  by  the 
insolvent  laws — ^the  hearts  of  all  of 
them  sunk  to  their  former  depth  of 
oppression.  Still,  he  resolved  to  work 
while  it  was  day ;  and  he  addressed 
himself  to  his  studies  with  redoubled 
energy,  and  of  course  made  propor- 
tionate advances.  But  all  this  suffer- 
ing—amid all  thisexertion,  mental  and 
physical — began  to  leave  visible  traces 
in  his  worn  and  emaciated  appear- 
ance; and  I  grieve  to  add,  that  the 
same  cause  not  a  little  impaired  the 
beauty  and  injured  the  spirits  of  the 
devoted  and  incomparable  women 
whom  Heaven  had  given  to  him  like 
angels  for  his  companions. 

Such  being  the  footing  upon  which 
matters  stood  between  Mr  Delamere 
and  Kate  Aubrey,  what  chance  had 
Mr  Gammon  of  obtaining  the  bright 
object  upon  which  he  had  set  his  dark 
and  baleful  eye,  and  to  secure  which 
he  was  racking  his  brain,  and  devbing 
such  intricate  schemes  of  deliberate 
and  cruel  villany?  As  well  might 
Gammon  have  sighed  after  the  planet 
Venus — sweet  star  of  eve  I — ^as  sought 
to  get  Kate  Aubrey  into  his  arms. 
Yet  full  before  his  mind's  eye  stood 
ever  her  image— though  one  would 
have  thought  Uiat  there  was  sufficient 
in  his  own  circumstances  to  occupy 
every  spare  thought  and  feeling.  Sup- 
pose the  action  of  penalties  went 
against  him,  and  he  should  be  at  once 
fixed  with  a  liability  for  some  ^vq 
thousand  pounds,  including  debt  and 
costs  ?  And  more  than  that  sum  he 
had  recenily  lost  in  a  speculation  in 
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foreign  stock,  besides  standing  in  a 
very  precarious  position  with  respect 
to  certain  of  the  many  speculations  in 
which  he  had  launched  both  fainuelf 
and  others.  Under  theae  circum- 
stances, it  became  hourly  of  greater 
importance  to  him  to  secure  the  an- 
nuity of  X2000  on  the  Yatton  property, 
which  he  had  with  such  difficulty  ex- 
torted from  Titmouse.  He  resolved, 
moreover,  to  try  the  experiment  of  rals 
ing  money  on  the  bond  of  Lord  de 
la  Zouch ;  and  it  also  occurred  to  him 
as  possible,  that  even  if  he  should 
fail  in  the  main  object  which  be  had 
proposed  to  himself,  in  hia  artful  and 
oppressive  proceedings  against  Au- 
brey, yet  they  might  be  the  means  of 
bringing  forward  friends  to  extricate 
him  from  his  difficulties,  by  discharg- 
ing the  sums  for  which  he  was  liabb. 
It  was,  therefore,  not  till  he  had  set 
into  train  the  various  matters  which 
have  been  laid  before  the  reader  in  the 
present  portion  of  this  history,  that  he 
set  off  on  a  hurried  visit  to  Yorkshire, 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  state  of  Lady 
Stratton*s  affairs ;  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  collecting  the  evidence 
against  the  impending  trials  for  bribery ; 
and  carry  into  effect  some  preliminary 
measure  for  augmenting  the  whole  of 
the  Yatton  rent-roll,  by  nearly  ^2000 
a-year.  His  first  interview  with  Mr 
Parkinson  apprised  him  distinctly  of 
the  exceedingly  precarious  nature  of 
the  alleged  intestasy  of  Lady  Stratton. 
Good  Mr  Parkinson  was  no  match  for 
Mr  Gammon,  but  would  have  been 
much  more  nearly  so  if  he  could  have 
done  but  one  thing — held  hie  Umgue : 
but  he  was  a  good-natured^  eaaj-tenu 
pered  chatterer,  and  Gammon  al- 
ways extracted  from  him,  in  a  few 
moments,  whatever  he  knew  upon  any 
subject.  *  T  was  thus  that  he  succeeds 
ed  in  obtaining  conclusive  evidence  of 
the  intestasy  ;  for  Gammon  discover- 
ed that  the  unexecuted  draft  of  the 
Intended  will  had  never  been  seen  by 
Ladv  Stratton,  or  read  over  to  her ; 
but  had  been  drawn  up  by  Mr  Park- 
inson himself,  a  dapr  or  two  after  re- 
ceiving her  ladyship's  instructions ; 

that  those  instructions,  moreover,  had 
been  merely  oral. 

<*  It  is  one  of  the  most  melancholy 

cases  I  ever  met  with  I"   excdained 

Gammon,  with  a  sigh ;  "  I  suppose  the 

reverses  of  the  Aubrey  family  fre- 

i_  fjj,n,^jj  ^  subject  of  her  lady« 


ship's  conversation?" 
**  Ob,  she  has  talked  with  me  for 
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hoars  together — and  even  very  short- 
ly before'  her  last  illness," 

« It  is,  methioks,  enough  to  raise 
the  poor  old  lady  from  her  gra^ie,  to 
find  her  property  diverted  thus  to  one 
who  does  not  want  it,  and  who  was 
a  total  stranger.** 

"  Ay,  it  16  indeed !" 

*M  am  a  little  surprised,  to  tell  yon 
the  truth,  that,  under  the  circum- 
stances, her  ladyship  should  not  have 
thought  of  at  least  $haring  the  policy 
between  Miss  Aubrey  and  Mr  — 

**  I  do  assure  you  that  that  is  the 
very  thing  I  have  heard  her  several 
times  talking  about,  lately  !** 

**  That  will  do,*'  thought  h'ls  wily 
companion;  '*  thank  God,  she's  dear- 
ly inUitaU  then,  for  Parkinson's 
draft  does  not  contain  her  latt  will  and 
testament — that  will  do-r-tbank  you, 
my  honest  friend  1  *'  This  W4S  what 
was  passing  through  Gammon's  mind, 
while  a  sympathising  eipreasion  was 
upon  his  face,  and  he  shook  his  head, 
and  deplored,  the  untoward  event 
which  had  happened,  in  very  pathetic 
terms  indeed.  On  quitting  Mr  Park- 
inson, Gammon  thus  pursued  the  train 
of  his  thoughts : — 

«  What  If  I  should  allow  this  pa- 
**  per  to  be  admitted  to  probate  ? 
**  Let  me  see — It  will  give  Miss  Au- 
«<  brey  some  fiAeen  thousand  pounds: 
"  — or  one  might  take  out  admi- 
"nistration  in  favour  of  Titmouse, 
'<  and  then  suggest  to  her  that  I  had 
<'  the  means  of  nullifying  the  proceed- 
''  ings,  and  carrying  into  effect  Lady 
*'  Stratton's  intentions  —  the  letter 
«'  may  be  repeated  At  any  time. — Stay, 
«'  however.  It  is  by  no  means  im* 
'*  possible,  that  when  Parkinson  comes 
**  to  commuaicate  with  Aubrey,  or 
*'  that  deep  old  fellow  Running  ton, 
"  they  may  thiuk  of  lodging  a  caveat 
*'  against  our  letter  of  administra- 
«  tion ;  but  they*!!  fail--for  Parkinson 
*'  must  speak  conclusively  on  that 
*'  point.  So,  perhaps,  the  better  way 
"  will  be,  to  take  out  administration 
*'  in  the  usual  way,  and  see  what  they 
**  will  do. — Then,  there*8  Aubrey's 
"  bond — poor  devil !— is  it  not  unfor* 
**  tunate  U>r  him  ?~But  that  shall  be 
"  reserved ;  let  us  see  the  effect  of  the 
'•  others  first.** 

When  Mr  Gammon  rcfumed  to 
Yatton  from  the  late  Lady  Stratton*s 
residence,  he  found  several  letters 
awaiting  his  arrival.  One  was  from 
Mr  Quirk— poor  muddle-headed  old 
soul! — all  weni  wrong  with  him,  the 
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moment  that  he  missed  Gammon  from 
beside  him.  He  wrote  letters  cYcry 
day,  that  were  a  faithful  type  of  the 
confusion  that  always  prevailed  in  his 
thoughts ;  fur  though  he  was  **  up  to** 
the  ordinary  criminal  business  of  the 
office,  in  which  he  had  had  some  fortv 
years*  experience,  their  general  bust*  * 
ness  had  latterly  become  so  extended, 
and,  to  Quirk,  complicated,  that  his 
head,  as  it  were,  iipun  round  from 
morning  to  night,  and  ail  he  could  do 
was  to  put  himself,  and  every  body 
about  him,  into  a  bustle  and.  fever.  So 
he  told  Gammon,  in  this  his  last  letter, 
that  every  thing  was  going  wrong, 
and  would  do  bo  till  *'  good  friend 
Gammon  returned;**  and,  moreover, 
tlie  old  gentleman  complained  that 
Snap  was  getting  very  careless  and 
irregular  in  his  attendance  —  and, 
in  fact,  he — Quirk — had  som'ething 
very  particular  to  say  to  Gammon, 
when  they  met,  about  the  aforesaid 
Snap  — about  this  the  reader  shall 
hear  in  due  time.  Then  came  a  letter 
from  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington,  marked 
"  Private  and  confidehtialf'  containing 
a  most  important  communication,  to 
the  effect  that  his  lordship  had  that 
day  granted  an  audience  to  a  scuenti- 
fie  gentleman  of  great  eminence,  and 
particularly  well  skilled  in  geology; 
and  he  had  satisfied  the  Earl  of  a  fact 
which  the  aforesaid  scientifie  gentle 
man  told  his  lordship  he  had  disco- 
vered after  a  very  close  geological  sur- 
evy  of  the  soperfidal  strata  of  the  Isle 
of  Dogs — viz.  that  at  a  very  little 
depth  from  the  snrfaee,  there  ran,  in 
parallel  strata,  very  rieh  beds  of  cop- 
per  and  lead  alternately,  such  as  conld 
not  possibly  fail  of  making  a  quick 
and  enormous  return.  .  Hb  lordship, 
therefore,  suggested  the  immediate 
formation  of  a  company  to  purchase 
the  Isle  of  Dogs,  and  work  the  mines. 
His  lordship  **  liegged  to  be  favoured 
with**  Mr  Gammon's  views  on  this 
subject,  by  return  of  post.  In  a  post- 
script, his  lordship  informed  Gam- 
mon,  that  he  had  just  parted  with  all 
his  Golden  Egg  shares,  at  a  consider- 
able profit ;  and  that  the  Gunpowder 
and  Fresh  Water  Company's  shares 
were  rising  daily,  on  account  of  the 
increasing  probabiliiy  of  a  universal 
war.  Gammon  did  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  send  any  answer  to  the  letter 
of  bis  senior  partner,  but  wrote  off  a 
very  polite  and  confidential  letter  to 
the  Earl,  beggiog-his  lordship  would 
do  him  the  honour  of  taking  no  steps 
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in  the  matter  till  Mr  Gammon  could 
have  the  honour  of  waiting  upon  his 
lordship  in  town.  This  letter  over. 
Gammon  wrote  off  a  letter  to  the 
secretary  of  the  Vulture  Insurancb 
Company,  giving  them  notice  of  the 
death  of  Lady  Stratton,  who  was  in- 
sured ia  a  policy  to  the  amount  of 
L.  15,000,  which,  her  ladyship  having 
died  intestate,  the  writer's  client.  Tit- 
tlebat Titmouse,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Yat- 
ton,  had  become  entitled  to  as  only  next 
of  kin :  That  Mr  Titmouse  intended 
to  administer  forthwith,  and  formal 
evidence  would  be  furnished  to  the 
company,  in  due  time,  of  the  comple- 
tion of  Mr  Titmouse's  legal  title  to 
the  policy. 

But  here  the  skittish,  frolicsome, 
and  malicious  jade,  Fortune,  after 
petting  and  fondling  Titmouse,  and 
overwiielming  him  with  her  favours, 
suddenly  turned  round  and  hit  him  a 
severe  slap  in  the  face,  without  the 
least  provocation  on  his  part,  or  rhyme 
or  reason  on  hers.  And  it  happened 
in  this  wise.  Dappe&  Smug,  Esq., 
the  secretary,  wrote  by  return  of  post, 
saying,  that  he  had  laid  Mr  Gam- 
mon's letter  before  the  directors ;  and 
as  soon  as  he  should  have  learned  their 
pleasure  on  the  subject,  he  would 
write  to  Mr  Gammon  again.  And  so 
he  did — ^to  request  that  gentleman  to 
communicate  with  Messrs  Screw  and 
Company,  thd  Company's  solicitors. 
This  Mr  Gammon  did,  and  in  due 
time  received  a  letter  to  the  astound- 
ing purport  and  effect  following — that 
is  to  say,  that  they  had  carefully  con- 
sidered the  case,  and  regretted  sin- 
cerely that  they  could  not  feel  it  their 
duty  to  recommend  the  directors  to 

Say  the  policy.  The  directors  bad  a 
uty,  sometimes  a  verv  painful  one, 
to  perform  to  the  public;  and,  in 
short,  it  was  plain  that  they  intended 
to  resist  the  claim  altogether.  Gam« 
mon  wrote  in  astonbhment  to  know 
the  grounds  of  their  refusal ;  and  at 
length  discovered  that  they  considered 
themselves  in  possession  of  decisive 
evidence  to  show  that  the  policy  was 
▼itiated  through  the  concealment  of  a 
material  fact  on  the  part  of  the  Lady 


StratftMS  possibly  unintentionally-^ 
viz.  that  she  waa  subject  to  the  goct. 
Gammon  made  amdana  enquiries  of 
the  servants,  and  of  Dr  Gniiiist,  and 
of  others,  who  expressed  infinite  asl»> 
nishment,  declaring  that  she  had  never 
once  exhibited  the  slightest  symptoms 
of  the  complaint.  Messrs  S<»ew, 
however,  were  politely  inflexible— 
they  declared  that  they  bad  the  posi- 
tive testimony  of  several  witnessesp 
one  of  them  an  eminent  phyucian,  to 
the  fact  that,  during  the  very  week  in 
which  the  policy  had  been  executed, 
she  had  experienced  an  attack  of  gout 
which  had  confined  her  to  the  sofa 
for  three  days.  [The  fact  was,  that 
her  ladyship  had  about  that  time  been 
confined  to  the  sofa,  but  merely  from 
her  heel  having  been  galled  a  little  by 
a  tight  shoe.]  They,  moreover,  sent  to 
Mr  Gammon  the  full  name  of  tbeofficer 
in  whose  name  the  company  sued — the 
aforesaid  Dapper  Smug ;  and  request- 
ed Mr  Gammon  to  send  process  to 
them  in  the  usual  way.  Gammon,  on 
enquiry,  learned  the  character  of  the 
Company,  and  almost  gnashed  his 
teeth  in  rage  and  despair ;  so  at  it  they 
went— Titmouse  {Admrjy  v.  Smug; 
a  declaration  as  long  as  my  arm; 
pleas  to  match  it;  then  a  commis- 
sion to  examine  wltnesaes  abroad, 
principally  a  Dr*  Podagra,  who  had 
settled  in  China;  then  a  bill  of  dis- 
CO  very  filed  in  behalf  of  the  Company; 
a  cross  bill  filed  by  Mr  Titmouse 
against  the  Company.  Here,  in  short, 
was  in  truth  '« a  mighty  pretty  quar- 
rel." The  stake  was  adequate  ;  the 
Company  rich ;  Mr  Titmoose  eager; 
Gammon  infuriate;  and  there  was  not 
the  least  chance  of  the  thing  being 
decided  at  all  for  three  or  four  years 
to  come,  and  poor  Titmouse  was  thus 
not  only  kept  out  of  a  eomfortable 
round  sum  of  monev,  but  obIig«d  to 
carry  on  all  the  while  an  expenuve 
and  harassing  lltiffation.  He  was 
not  for  insuring  with  a  Company  tibat 
looks  so  sharply  after  the  interests  of 
iU  9harthoidar9,  But  as  far  aa  Tit- 
mouse and  Gammon  were  conoemed, 
it  seemed  a  dead-lock,  and  at  a  some- 
what critical  conjuncture  too. 
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THE  WHIG  MINISTRY. 


Thb  Minbtry,  whose  fate,  so  long 
wayeriogin  the  balance,  seems  now 
to  have  been  finally  determmed,  have 
contrived,  during  their  possession  of 
office,  to  forfeit  the  respect  and  conn, 
dence  of  every  order  of  the  commu- 
nity. The  indignation  of  those  im- 
portant classes  whom  they  have  suc- 
cessively attacked,  is  roused  into 
active  and  united  operation,  and  is 
only  mitigated  by  a  feeling  of  scorn 
for  the  vileness  of  the  assailants.  The 
satisfaction  of  the  clamorous  party 
whom  they  have  sought  to  conciliate. 
Is  damped  by  the  conviction  that  their 
schemes  have  been  neither  wisely  nor 
honestly  devised,  and  that  they  wiJl 
never  be  fairly  or  faithfully  followed 
out.  They  have  outraged  and  alien- 
ated a  greater  number  and  diversity 
of  interesto  than  before  seemed  pos- 
sible, and  have  failed  to  secure  the 
cordial  support  even  of  those  who 
sympathize  with  their  professed  prin- 
ciples, but  who  distrust  tbeu:  intentidn, 
and  disbelieve  their  ability  to  carry 
them  into  practice. 

Convinced,  as  we  are,  that  the  cha- 
racter of  these  men  is  now  thoroughly 
understood,  and  that  the  country  both 
sees  and  feels  the  necessity  of  their 
exclusion  from  office,  we  look  for- 
ward to  the  coming. struggle,  what- 
ever  shape  it  may  assume,  with  anxi- 
ous but  earnest  confidence  that  the 
issue  will  be  prosperous.  We  believe 
that  their  projects  are  held  in  abhor- 
rence by  the  great  majority  of  the 
elective  body-T-that  the  poorer  classes 
regard  them  not  as  friends  but 
as  enemies^and  that  a  universal  im* 
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pression  of  their  incapacity  and  insin- 
cerity has  destroyed  all  enthusiasm 
in  their  favour,  and  will  paralyze 
every  efifbrt  that  self  interest,  pride,  or 
party -feeling,  may  yet  make  on  Uieir 
behalf.  It  cannot  be  that  the  sound 
sense  and  noble  spirit  of  this  mighty 
nation  should  be  longer  subject^  to 
rulers  who  possess  neither  the  talent, 
the  wisdom,  nor  the  virtue  which 
their  office  demands.  It  cannot  be,^ 
that  when  others,  infinitely  excelling 
them  in  these  qualities,  are  offered  to 
our  choice,  we  should  prefer  the  reck- 
less vacillations  and  blundering  nus- 
management  of  these  trashy  tempo- 
rizers, to  the  able  and  honest  services 
of  Wellington,  of  Peel,  and  of  Stan- 
ley. Whether  the  country  is  resolved 
to  stand  fast  on  the  great  principles 
which  she  has  hitherto  maintdned,  or 
is  to  enter  on  a  sew  and  experimental 
course  of  administration,  clear  it  is,  that 
the  maintenance  or  adj  ustment  of  affairs 
and  interests  so  vast  and  complicated, 
cannot,  without  fear  of  failure  and  of 
ruin,  be  entrusted  to  the  hands  and 
heads  of  the  present  Ministers.  The 
country  is  appealed  to.  Its  con- 
science, its  honour,  its  sense  of  safety, 
are  solemnly  called  upon  to  determine 
the  question — ^whether  Melbourne  and 
Russell,  Normanby  and  Palmerston, 
are  the  men  to  be  put  forward  in  the 
eyes  of  mankind,  as  the  best  whom 
we  can  find  to  direct  the  counsels 
and  protect  the  welfare  of  the  greatest 
nation  in  the  world  ? 

The  events  of  the  last  five  years 
convince  us,  that  the  Conservative 
feeling  is  more  deeply  rooted  in  the 
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countiy  than  superficial  observers 
can  imag^Qos  *Q^  ^^  seems  no  start- 
ling paradox  to  attribute  to  that  very 
cause  the  length  of  time  for  which 
the  Whig  Ministry  has  been  soiTered 
to  exist.  The  true  OonserTaCiTe  Drin- 
ciple  is  not  a  feeling  of  partisanship ; 
not  a  personal  preference  of  thb  or 
thai  set  of  dmb  ;  ner  a  fastidious  iea- 
lousgr  M  to  this  or  that  eoinrse  of  ex- 
ternal or  occasional  policy.  It  is 
eminently  a  vU  ineriue ;  a  resistance 
to  all  change ;  a  love  of  stability  and 
an  adhesion  to  existing  things^  until 
an  adequate  impulse  occurs  to  disturb 
it.  This  quality  has  for  the  last  ten 
years  displayed  itself  among  us  by  a 
calm  acquiescence  in  the  official  ar- 
rangements naturally  arising  out  of 
the  question  of  Parliamentary  Re- 
form«  but,  at  the  same  time,  in  a  pas- 
flife  but  reiM^te  resistance  to  fhrther 
inniTfadoo.  By  whatever  causes  it 
was  htfluenced,  the  countnr»  including 
manyclasseaattdindiYidualsessentially 
antf-destructive,  had  resolved  to  make 
the  mat  experiment  of  Reform ;  and, 
having  done  so,  ihej  equally  resolved 
to  give  the  experiment  fair  plajr. 
They  allowed  its  promotera  to  retam 
the  power  which  the  support  of  that 
measure  procured  them,  and  they 
faithfully  afforded  them  the  opportu* 
nity  of  redeeming  their  pledge,  that 
its  operadon  would  be  safe  and  salu- 
tary. Ob  this  principle,  a  preponder- 
ance of  the  popular  constituencies  and 
their  representatives,  have  contbued 
to  support  a  succession  of  Whig  go- 
vernments, through  good  report  and 
bad  report,  fbr  a  period  of  ten  years. 
Many  circumstances  occurred  from 
time  to  time  to  excite  alarm  and  sus- 
picion, and  many  supporters  were 
gradually  alienated;  yet  a  nominal  ma- 
jority remained.  But  the  reaction  is 
at  last  complete,  and  will  probably  be 
proportionate  in  strength  to  the  feeling 
which  it  succeeds.  The  confidence  of  a 
noble  nature,  when  once  bestowed,  is 
not  readily  withdrawn ;  but  if  ever  for. 
feited,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  renewed. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Conser- 
vative classes  have  received  such 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  last 
remnant  of  the  Reform  Cabinet,  as 
fully  to  justify  their  total  defection. 
The  best  institutions  of  the  countnr 
have  been  tampered  with,  the  assail, 
ants  of  its  tranquillity  and  integrity 
have  been  encouraged,  its  property 
and  prosperity  at  home  ana  abroad 
have  been  wantonly  endangered. 
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With  regard  to  those  who  oiigin- 
ally  supported  the  Whigs  in  anticipa- 
tion of  a  new  and  more  popular  state 
of  things— -who  l>elieved  their  pro- 
mises, express  or  implied,  of  a  re- 
storadon  of  the  golden  age»  and 
a  removal  of  all  the  mischMft  aad 
miseries  of  former  governments — the 
disappointment  uSi  dissatisfactiep 
have  beea  eqaafly  great.  Theiy  may 
well  address  to  the  Whig  party  the 
words  of  the  song— 

''  So  alter'd  an  thy  Im«  and  mind, 
'Tir«re  paijury  to  love  thee  now- " 

Tbe  New  Poor -Law  is  not  the 
bwm  which  the  Whigs  proposed  to 
the  working  classes,  when  they  court- 
ed and  needed  their  support.  The 
workhouse,  with  all  its  harshness  of 
adminbtration  and  disruption  of  do* 
mesdc  charides,  was  not  the  object 
then  held  out  as  the  great  triamph  of 
Whig  legisladon.  The  watchword 
of  Peace,  RetrenchaBeDt,aiid  Refimn, 
would  have  excited  little  popukr  en- 
thuriasm  in  I830or  1832,  if  the  Whig 
banners  had  presented  a  fidthfnl  pictDre 
of  the  coming  results.  Peace  would 
have  had  few  charms  in  the  shape  of 
a  civil  contest  in  Canada,  a  cirde  of 
successive  wars  in  India,  and  a  bailed 
military  expedidon  to  China.  Re- 
trenchment would  have  appeared  in  t 
gloomy  light,  if  the  financial  state- 
of  tne  pres< 


ment  of  the  present  year  had  bees 
prophedcally  held  up  to  public  view, 
neform  would  have  repelled  radier 
than  attracted  the  mob,  ff  it  bad  been 
exnlained  to  mean  a  nraltiplicadoa  of 
Whig  Commissions,  a  grinding  of 
the  faces  of  the  poor,  and  a  legisladoB 
for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  shop- 
keepers and  master  manufacturers. 
No  wonder  that  the  working  classes 
should  now  turn  upon  the  Whigs 
with  reproaches,  as  bitter  as  the  dn- 
appointment  they  have  endured.  To 
suppose,  that  because  they  rallied 
round  them  ten  years  ago,  they  should 
do  the  same  now,  is  to  forget  the 
lapse  of  dme,  and  to  disregard  tbe 
lessons  of  experience.  In  now  look- 
ing on  their  downfall  with  calm  indif- 
ftrence  or  indignant  exultation,  the 
working  men  onlv  show  the  fe^ings 
natural  to  those  whose  hardships  have 
been  aggravated  by  false  prombes  d 
redress.  That  they  should  again  be- 
lieve them,  in  order  again  to  be  doped, 
is  scarcely  possible  in  the  present 
generation. 
The  interest  attaching  to  the  recent 
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praf  09a1i  of  MIttislen  hti  tiirowa  ioto 
th«  shadd  llieir  preriofis  eeodnet  as  to 
tiM  IttUs  for  regflifatiiig  the  reg^istra- 
tioii  or  qnalUlcation  of  Irish  TOters. 
But  a  short  notice  of  that  soljeet  is 
atiil  iiee«sary,aB  imnediateljeoDiMet- 
ed  with  tiiar  present  position,  and  as 
furnishings  hoth  an  explanation  and  a 
tMt  of  tile  eonrse  which  they  hare  pur. 
sued* 

*  In  an  e^  hour,  a  friend  of  tlie  Mi- 
nlstryi  indigirant  at  what  he  conceiTod 
to  be  a  fraiodnlent  system  of  Tote-ma- 
king  in  Seotland»  introdaeed  the  sub- 
ject to  the  notice  of  Parliament.  A 
committee  was  granted  for  enquiring 
into  fletitions  Totes  in  this  part  of  tfaie 
kingdom ;  and*  the  precedent  being 
thus  established,  a  similar  committee, 
hi  reference  to  Irsland,  was  subse- 
quttitlj  demanded,  and  could  not  be 
refused.  In  the  course  of  the  investi- 
gafioa  thus  instituted,  the  most  as- 
toumfiMT  diseoTories  were  made  as  to 
the  inefficiency  of  the  existiog  srstem 
of  Irish  registration.  •*  Fraud  and 
forgery,  peijury  and  personation,'' 
were  found  to  prerail  to  an  unpard- 
leled  extent  Every  facili^  seemed  to 
exist  for  placing  on  tlie  rwl  those  who 
had  no  title  to  be  there:  and  every  ob- 
stacle was  interposed  to  any  previous 
scrutiny  into  the  truth,  or  any  control 
over  the  register,  when  possession  of  it 
bad  OBce  been  wrongnilly  usurped. 
The  system  had  all  the  mischiefs  of 
universal  suffrage,  with  all  the  deeep- 
tion  and  dishonestv  which  an  unlimiu 
ed  franchise  would  render  unneces- 
sary. 

Such  a  state  of  things  called  loudly 
for  amendment.  It  was  injurious  in 
two  ways : — 1st,  It  was  an  unjust  in- 
vasion of  the  rights  of  those  to  whom 
the  franchise  truly  belong^j  and  of  all 
who  were  interested  in  the  mainten- 
ance  of  constitutional  representation. 
8d,  It  was  a  pernicious  instrument  for 
debasing  the  people  among  whom  it 
was  permitted  to  prevail,  and  whom  it 
habituated  to  the  violation  of  all  law, 
nnd  to  the  ^regard  of  all  morality. 

The  first  of  these  evils  was  of  no 
mean  kind.  The  establishment  of  an 
elective  franchise  is  not  intended  to 
confer  on  some  privileged  classes  an 
idle  badge  of  ^tinction,  or  to  brand 
a  portion  of  the  community  with  an 
injurious  and  degrading  stigma.  If  a 
oualiflcation  for  voters  is  necessary  or 
oefensible,  it  must  be  required  for  the 
l>eneflt  of  the  whole  community — ^for 


the  general  welfare  of  industry  and 
honesty  in  all  classes,  and  as  a  barrier 
against  evils  which  would  endanger 
the  very  essence  of  government  and 
social  prosperity.  Any  systematic 
encroachment  on  the  established  law 
in  this  respect,  must  pro  fonfo  be  dan<> 
gerous  to  good  government ;  and  any 
extensive  subversion  of  it  mnsl  inevi- 
tably operate  injuriously  to  all  society, 
by  polluting  at  the  fountain-head  the 
whole  course  of  legislation,  and  even 
of  executive  government  What  good 
laws,  what  good  administration  can  be 
expected  in  a  country  where  so  much 
depends  on  the  popular  representa- 
tives, and  where  the  system  of  repre* 
sentation  is  so  corrui>ted  by  firaud  and 
falsehood  in  its  practical  details,  as  to 
be  perverted  from  the  whole  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  constitution  ? 

But  the  other  evil  attending  the 
Irish  system  of  registration  was 
scarcely  less  pernicious.  It  operated 
as  an  inducement  and  fiicility  to  a 
habitual  and  extenrive  violation  of 
law*  and  honesty  in  the  most  numer- 
ous and  corruptible  |>ortton  of  the 
community.  What  is  it  that  Ireland 
chiefly  wants  to  raise  her  in  the  scale 
of  nations,  and  make  her  an  ornament 
and  a  benefit  to  her  sister  countrieSj 
instead  of  b^ng,  as  she  too  often  is, 
a  shame  and  an  encumbrance  to 
them  ?  She  wants  the  mond  dignity 
that  springs  from  the  spirit  of  truth 
and  rectitude— a  spirit  that  must  be 
deficient  in  a  country  where  the  popu« 
lar  party  has  chosen  for  the  object  of 
its  **  hero  worship  *'  a  man.  whose  pa- 
triotism is  want  of  principle,  and 
whose  life  is  a  He.  She  needs  to 
learn,  with  an  implicit  obedience  to 
existing  institutions,  a  brave  resolu- 
tion to  make  the  best  of  her  position, 
and  to  surmount  any  disadvantages 
by  upright  and  lawful  means,  and  not 
by  violations  or  evasions  of  what  law 
has  established. 

The  infamous  revelations  which 
resulted  from  the  Irish  Committee  on 
Fictitious  Votes,  made  it  necessary 
for  Ministers  to  pretend  to  do  some- 
thing  s  and,  in  their  usual  fashion^ 
bills  were  brought  in  which  were 
never  intended  to  be  passed  or  prose- 
cuted  beyond  the  immediate  purpose 
of  the  moment.  Their  obvious  insin- 
cerity in  dealing  with  the  subject  in- 
duced Lord  Stanley  to  take  it  up ;  and 
it  is  an  encouraging  consideration  in 
the  history  of  the  country,  that,  much 
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as  the  minority  of  the  present  House 
of  Commons  have  been  disposed  to 
fayour  Ministers,  it  soon  became  ap- 
parent that  they  would  not  tolerate 
a  continuance  of  the  flagrant  evils  at- 
tending the  system  of  Irish  registra- 
tion. Lord  Stanley  has  received,  in 
the  course  of  hu  attempts  to  remedy 
them»  an  unexpected  and  unprece* 
dented  degree  or  support,  alike  credit* 
able  to  the  honour  and  indenendence 
of  tlie  House,  and  disgraceful  to  the 
Ministry,  who  ought  thenuelyes  to 
have  discharged  that  duty,  and  who 
threw  every  obstacle  in  the  way,  when 
they  saw  that  measures  closely  re- 
sembliog  their  own  were  likely  to  be 
carried  into  operation  by  a  rival.  But 
they  had  an  interest  in  the  mischief, 
ana  could  never  have  been  sincere  in 
seeking  its  removal. 

It  is  needless  to  enumerate  the  sub- 
terfuges to  which  Ministers  unsuccess- 
fully resorted  for  ayerting  the  impend- 
ing destruction  with  which  the  Irish 
system,  and  all  its  sunporters  and  ac- 
complices, were  thus  tnreatened.  The 
last  of  their  devices  was  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  bill,  in  which  a  pretended 
f fljl^vement  in  the  mode  of  registra- 
tioirVas  to  be  accompanied  by  a  defi- 
nition of  the  franchise.  To  the  defini- 
tion of  the  franchise  there  might  be  no 
abstract  objection,  though  there  was 
no  propriety  in  mixing  up  a  doubtful 
question  with  the  remedy  of  an  ad- 
mitted evil.  But,  if  a  measure  for 
defining  the  franchise  was  to  be  in- 
troduced, it  is  obvious  that  it  required 
the  most  deliberate  consideration,  and 
that  nothing  should  have  been  pro* 
posed  that  was  not  meant  to  be  ad- 
hered to.  It  lay  peculiarly  with  Min- 
isters to  prepare  a  measure  of  this 
kind,  as  the  onljr  party  who  had  ac- 
cess to  the  materials  out  of  which  it 
was  to  be  framed.  They  had  no  want 
of  such  materials  if  they  sought  for 
them;  or,  if  the  piaterials  were  not 
to  be  procured,  the  measure  should 
not  have  been  put  forward.  They 
had  no  want  of  time  for  maturing 
their  plans,  as  these  questions  had 
been  under  consideration  for  years, 
both  during  the  period  when  Ministers 
had  their  own  registration  bills  before 
Parliament,  and  after  the  subject  had 
been  taken  up  by  their  opponents. 

There  was  thus  ample  opportunity 
ibr  them  to  bring  forward  a  measure 
for  regulating  the  Irish  franchise  in  a 
well  considered  and  well-  digested  form. 


and  it  was  their  imperatiye  duty  to  put 
it  in  that  form*  if  they  brongbt  it  for- 
ward at  all.     But  what  was  the  course 
pursued?    Contraxy  to  all  their  pre- 
vious profesuoua  of  **  finality/*  they 
promulgated  a  nueasure  in  wlUeh  the 
franchise  of  the  Reform  bill  was  en- 
tirely thrown  overboard  botii  in  amount 
and  in  principle.    A  rating  upon  a  Fixe 
Pound  rent  was  announced  as  the  new 
qualification.  The  amazement  and  dis- 
gust  of  all  moderate  politidaiu  were 
excited  by  such  a  proposal^  and  public 
indignation  was  only  restrained  by  a 
feeliuff  which    fortunately  baa  long 
abated  all  excitement,  whether  for  or 
against  the  measures  of  these  men-* 
namely,  an  assurance  that  the  attempt 
thus  announced  was  not  serious,  and 
could  never  be  successful.     By  evei; 
sort  of  equivocation  and  manoeuyre,  a 
minority  of  five  was  procured  for  this 
bill  with  the  L.5  franchise  ;  but  pretty 
intelligible  hints  were  communicated 
that  it  was  not  the  measure  but  the 
Ministry  which  the  House  were  sup- 
porting, even  to  that  limited  extent. 
What  was  the  result  ?     The  dedara- 
Uons  so  boldly  made,  that  the  bill 
would  be  vigorously  proceeded  with, 
were  speedily  abandoned,  and  after  an 
interval  of  weeks,  the  measure  was 
again  brought  forward  with  an  altera- 
tion of  the  franchise  from  ^Sce  pounds 
to  ^hL     This  alone  was  wanting  to 
complete  their  disgrace ;  and,  in  what- 
ever way  it  was  to  be  accounted  for,  it 
entirely  destroyed  any  remnant  of  con- 
fidence that  any  might  haye  reposed 
either  in  their  prudence  or 'in  their 
principle.     It  was  confessed  that  the 
increase  of  the  franchise  would  exclude 
many  thousand  persons  who  would 
previously  have  been  admitted.     It 
was  thus  certain,  that  in  reference  to 
a  country  in  which  all  excitement  is 
peculiarly  dangerous.  Ministers  had 
either  unduly  raised  or  had  unjustly 
disappointed  the  expectations  of  the 
lower  ranks.     If  the   L.5  franchise 
was  justified  by  the  data  on  which  it 
was  founded,  it  ought  still  to  have 
been  preserved.     If  it  was  not  -sup- 

Sorted  by  these  data,  it  ought  neyer  to 
ave  been  proposed. 
These  pitiable  yacillations  of  policy, 
resembling  the  desperate  reelings  of 
drunk  men  from  one  point  of  sup- 
port to  another,  demonstrated  a  reek- 
less  disregard  in  Ministers  both  of 
their  public  duty  and  of  their  personal 
characters.     The  yote  of  the  House 
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of  CommonSy  affirming  Lord  Howick*8 
princ]pl9  of  .a  beneficial  interest  as 
Msential  to  the  franchise,  put  an  end 
to  the  imposture  of  the  Irish  measure; 
■and  the  sense  of  the  countiy,  expressed 
through  the  uneqaivocal  triumph  of 
anti- Ministerial  candidates  in  every 
<sontested  election,  (for  St  Alban's  was 
an  exception  that  only  confirmed  the 
mle,)  made  it  necessary  for  them 
either  to  prepare  to  quit,  or  to  find 
out  some  new  expedient  to  avert  their 
/ate — some  untried  philter  to  regain 
the  lost  affections  of  their  former  ad- 
herents. 

The  budget  was  the  result,  with  its 
concomitant  proposal  as  to  the  com- 
iaws.  When  and  how  it  was  pre- 
pared in  private,  none  but  its  framers 
can  tell,  and  few  of  the  public  will 
care  to  know.  It  is  nossible  that  it  has 
long  been  cut  and  dry,  with  more  or 
less  of  its  details  kept  open,  and  tiius 
reserved  as  a  p\9  aUer^  to  be  contin- 
gently resorted  to.  It  is  equally  pos- 
Bible,  and  more  probable,  from  the 
character  of  the  men,  that  in  its  main 
features  it  was  the  thought  of  the 
moment,  and  the  offspring  of  previous 
defeats.  We  see,  certainly,  in  these 
transactions,  that  sequence  which  gen> 
erally  justifies  an  inference  of  cause 
and  effect ;  though,  in  some  respects, 
we  cannot  discover  the  logical  proprie- 
ty of  the  reasoning  implied  in  them, 
in  so  far  as  the  corn-laws  are  con- 
cerned, the  proposed  measures  were 
as  complete  a  non  sequitur  from  the 
premises  as  could  well  be  conceived. 
The  proposition  announced  by  Lord 
John  Russell,  came  truly  to  this :  **  If 
you  refuse  to  do  justice  to  Ireland 
by  lowering  its  franchise,  we  will 
jruin  its  prosperity  by  destroying  its 
agriculture." 

The  previous  proceedings  of  Minis- 
ters as  to  Irish  Registration,  were,  in 
any  view,  a  valuable  comment  on  their 
financial  proposals.  The  recklessness 
which  had  so  tampered  and  trafficked 
with  the  Irish  franchise,  would  be 
prepared  with  equally  little  sincerity, 
or  on  equally  inadequate  grounds,  to 
disturb  the  financial  and  commercial 
relations  of  the  country  ;  and  to  hold 
out  to  contending  parties  both  pro- 
mises and  threats  which  were  never' 
meant  to  be  realized  by  those  who 
made  them,  but  of  which  the  necessary 
efi^ct  was  to  injure  all  parties  by  agi- 
tation and  confusion.  That  the  au- 
thors of  the  Irish  bill,  so  lately  defeat- 
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ed,  could  produce  any  measure  of 
honest,  prudent,  and  mature  legisla- 
tion, was  as  little  to  be  expected,  as 
silk  from  the  spider  or  milk  from  the 
he-goat. 

The  merits  or  demerits,  however, 
of  the  late  financial  projects  of  the 
Ministry,  are  of  deeper  interest  than 
their  Irish  proceedings,  both  as  pos- 
sessing more  intrinsic  moment,  and  as 
having  more  immediately  led  to  the 
present  position  of  affairs. 

It  must  be  apparent  to  all,  that  this 
is  a  subject  of  the  very  greatest  im« 

Sortance,  and  requiring  for  its  eluci« 
ation  not  only  a  clear  view  of  general 
principles,  but  also  a  thorough  com- 
prehension of  the  exceptions  to  which 
those  principles  are  subject,  and  of 
the  practical  difficulties  and  details  to 
which  they  are  to  be  applied.  On 
questions  of  this  kind  we  take  leave  to 
say,  that  little  weight  is  due  to  general 
declamation  and  fine  speaking.  We 
have  heard  high  encomiums  pro- 
nounced on  the  speech  by  which  Lord 
John  Russell  opened  or  anticipated 
the  recent  debate;  and  we  have  no 
occasion  to  deny  that  his  lordship,  on 
that  occasion,  showed  a  large  measrre 
of  the  cleverness  and  dexteri*;  oy 
which  he  has  always  been  distinguish- 
ed. But  neither  cleverness  nor  cun- 
ning can  supply  the  place  of  wisdom ; 
and  full-grown  men  engaged  in  the 
business,  and  feeling  the  responsibili- 
ties of  real  life,  can  derive  little  satis  • 
faction  from  sounding  sentences  or 
delusive  generalities.  By  evading  dif- 
ficulties, by  avoiding  or  tampering 
with  facts,  by  falling  back  upon  tropes 
and  dap-traps,  it  is  not  difficult  for 
any  fluent  speaker  to  harangue  for  an 
hour  or  two  on  financial, subjects ;  and 
the  task  is  all  the  easier  where  it  is 
liberal  or  lax  principles  that  are  ad- 
vocated. Many  a  stripling  in  a  de- 
bating society — many  a  revolutionist 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies — ^many  an 
itinerant  lecturer  on  the  corn-laws, 
will  talk  on  these  topics  more  glibly 
and  glowingly  than  the  Doke  of  Wel- 
lington, and  will  bear  off  the  palm  in 
the  estimation  of  all  who  either  agree 
with  the  orator  or  know  nothing  of 
the  subject.  After  all  that  has  been 
written  on  trade  and  taxation,  there  is 
no  want  of  commonplaces  for  tho 
rhetorician  to  handle  with  ease  to  him- 
self, and  pleasure  to  those  who  have 
previously  made  up  their  minds  on  tho 
same  side.     Among  the  eomplicated 
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wad  eMUiAnr»Mt»eiplM 
whleh  poUticd  MOBoaiy  has  laid 
down,  tbert  an  abnndanoe  whkh  eaa 
be  pTOwed  into  tlie  aervioe  of  the  su- 
perficial debater.  The  many  diaeofd^ 
aat  kiteratia  wUob  miiifle  wUh  the 
general  harmony  of  our  eoeial  eoodii- 
tion«  anpply  nnnerons  topiea  and  oom- 
ddei»tiotta»  whioh»  by  beio|r  insulated 
and  eKagfarated,  will  fgi^m  a  plauaiblo 
appearance  to  any  ene>sided  argument. 
While  poTerty  exiatib  and  food  ean 
only  bo  obtained  for  a  priee^  the  pro- 
mise of  cheapneMy  eten  to  the  estent 
of  half  a  fitfthini^  a  pound,  will  always 
bold  out  some  prospect  of  relief,  and 
maybe  painted  in  golden  colours  aa 
inferring  aninvaluable  boon.  While 
taxation  continues  to  benecessary^there 
will  always  be  that  impatience  of  its 
pRssnie^  which  believes  that  it  is  felt 
worst  in  its  existing  form.  But  such 
momentons  and  intricate  questions  are 
not  to  be  so  dealt  with*  They  must 
be  Tiewed  in  all  their  relations,  and,  if 
possible,  in  their  remotest  results,  b^ 
fore  a  safe  conclnsioo  can  be  reached 
TC^arding  them. 

When  extensive  and  serious  changes 
are  proposed  for  onr  adoption^  we  can 
only  be  asked  to  receiire  them  on  one 
of  two  grounds:  either  because  we  feel 
towards  those  who  recommend  them 
n  degree  of  conidence  proportionate 
to  their  importance  and  hasard;  or 
because  we  are  ccttTinced^  upon  de> 
monstration  more  or  less  complete, 
that  they  are  safe  and  sfdvantageons. 

In  the  present  case^  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected that  the  large  financial  innoira- 
tions  which  have  lately  been  brought 
forward,  should  be  recetired  by  the 
country  from  any  personal  confidence 
in  the  men  who  pn^ose  them.  No 
reflecting  person  can  think  either  that 
MInbtera  huTe  bestowed  adeouate  de^ 
liberation  on  the  suli({eot,  er  that  thev 
are  trustworthy  pilots  through  such 
perilousnavigation.  The  belief  of  their 
unbeoilitT  and  incompeleney  is  not  a 
party  iMiuf,  but  a  universal  and  una* 
nimous  conviction.  One  tiew  of  tlds 
matter  seems  obvlons  and  condiMive. 
It  Is  undeniable  that  our  flnancea  are 
In  a  state  of  alarming  embarrassment. 
That  yvtj  eirenmstance  is  founded  on 
by  the  Ministerial  pai^  In  si^port  of 
their  present  schemes.  But  k  is 
equally  undeniable  that  those  embar- 
rassments have  enlireU  arisen  during 
the  adndnistratien  of  mese  ▼ecy  men. 
Ten  years  ago,  they  er  their  immediate 


tremury  in  n  atal 
prosperity.  The 
eeeded  the  exnenditnre  fajr  nm 
«f  about  two  moiliona.  Atr"— - 
Mfe  is  n  Aailn 
the  ineoaw  ana  napimmiMe; 
bnt  the  difierenoe  is  tite  ettmr  way. 
The  amonnte  have  jimt  rhaigri 
places,  and  about  two  millioBa  ia  the 
sum  by  wfaieh  the  expendttnie  es» 
needs  tlie  re7«nae.  This  tnanlt  km 
l>een  prod^^^ed  either  withewt  Hat 
leters  having  foreseen  that  k  wonii 
arise,  or  without  their  liaving  waned 
US  of  its  condog  if  they  did  foresee  it. 
Even  looking  merely  to  tlw  men  whs 
have  held  office  rinoe  I835»  they  have 
contrived  during  that  ttme^in  n  perisd 
of  what  they  cdl  peace,  to  add  aevca 
millions  to  the  public  debt.  Thas 
facts,  alone,  are  enongh  to  make  m 
distrust  them.  The  guidea  that  have 
already  led  us  astray,  are  not  thsm 
whom  we  sliould  blindly  fottew  in 
seeking  to  recover  onr  road*  The 
days  of  marvels  are  gone  by ;  and  the 
weapon  that  has  wounded  ua  k  ns 
longer  to  he  relied  on  for  working  enl 
our  cure. 

If,  therefore^  iht  pn^*eels  nf  llinis> 
ten  are  to  be  adopted,  U  must  be^  not 
on  the  personal  credit  of  the  mm^bnt 
on  sufficiettt  demonstration  of  tke  pro- 
priety of  the  measures.  The  eeuntiy 
ought  to  be  assured^  before  qpittiBg 
Its  present  position,  that  the  new 
ground  which  it  is  asked  to  ocenpy  k 
solid  and  safe.  On  thk  snIjeeU  we 
have  heard  in  the  late  dismasiona  mh 
thing  that  approadics  toi^ 
explanation.  We  have  been  i 
of  some  of  the  disadvantages  ^  < 
existing  condition  ;  but  i 
have  been  supplied  for  determtnii^ 
whether,  under  the  proposed  chnnge^ 
equal  er  worse  distidvantages  night 
not  he  the  result. 

In  considering  thk  important  cdb- 
ject,  it  k  necessary  to  enquire  who* 
ther  these  projects  have  been  brenebed 
with  n  special  view  to  reatore  the  n- 
venue,  or  with  n  general  rsfetenee  to 
the  relief  and  prosperity  of  the  eeto 
tnr.  It  k  diiftbnlt  to  teli  in  wUeh 
of  these  lighto  the  Ifiantry  vonid 
-have  us  to  regard  them.  If  they  are 
to  be  taken  as  meaenrea  of  general  ra- 
Ikf,  tiwre  k  no  reason  why  th^  should 
have  been  no  long  delayed ;  end  ne 
exptanatien,  but  that  of  indolanee  er 
incapacity*  why  Minialen  not  only  dsi 
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Bot  Vrtagr  ^l^^'B  foriraxd  in  previous 
yearly  bvl  yehomeBtiy  apposed  tbem 
wben  Uiey  were  enggested  hj  others. 
If  the  ooiuitiy  will  be  greatly  benefit- 
ed by  an  alteration  of  the  cam.  laws* 
and  of  the  timber  and  sugar  dnties^if 
the  alteration  will  affimi  an  opening 
for  trade,  and  a  panaeea  for  po«srty— 
it  was  inezoosabis  in  these  Mioiateis 
to  delay  thek  propositions  for  a  single 
day.     They  were  as  desirable  and 
expedient,  as  Jost  and  as  neoessaryy  in 
any  Tear  slnee  1885,  as  they  are  now, 
DnriBg  all  that  Interral,  those  who  are 
to  be  benefited  \iy  snch  changes  have, 
on  this  supposition,  been  defrauded  tk 
their  dne,  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
eonntry  has  been  nnjustifiably  retard- 
ed.    It  cannot  be  said  that  GoTora- 
ment  ha^  had  their  hands  so  full  that 
they  could  not  overtake  these  mea- 
sores.    They  have  done  too  little  of 
any  thing  else  to  plead  that  excuse : 
smd  the  defence  is  pecaliarlY  unten- 
able  where,  as  already  said,  liiey  hava 
not  meiely  been  remiss  in  bringing  foi^^ 
ward  their  own  pbuu,  but  have  nsiiited 
the  very  principles  on  which  they  rest, 
when  adyecnted  in  other  quarters. 
If  it  be  said  that  Miaisten  have  oidy 
studied  and  mnderstood  the  sd^ect  in 
the  present  sesabn,  it  aiignes  little  for 
the  superior  iBtelKgence  to  which  they 
layolaim;  while  the  eonntry  may  be 
forgiven  for  any  tardiness  in  changing 
its  old  epimons,  and  may  be  permitted 
toeaUf  with  peenlisr  earnestness,  for 
an  ea^pUnation  ef  the  grennds  and 
of  this  new4xHm  conviction. 
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if  it  cannot  he  traced  to  any 
better  source  than  the  fate  of  the  Irish 
bill,  is  not  Mkdy  to  make  many  eon- 
^rarta  beyond  the  Ministerial  circle. 

If  the  cfasnges  proposed  are  bronght 
forward  aa  measares  of  necessity  to 
Report  or  VBstore  a  sinking  revenue, 
it  must  be  obvious  that  they  reqnirs 
to  be  scmtiniaed  with  peeniiar  rigour. 
It  b  essential  to  know,  in  the  first 
place,  thai  Uiey  smoalcnlated  to  re- 
medy the  mischief  which  they  profom 
to  meet;  in  the  nent  place,  that  their 
operation  will  not  be  injnrions  te  the 
flonntry  at  lai^;  and  in  the  third 
plae^  thatit  irill  be  etpiitdble  towards 
lihe  Interests  whidi  it  speddly  aifeots. 
On  all  of  these  points  wetUnk  that  the 
myatorial  scheoMis  without  asbadow 
of  snpneit  ilrom  any  ovidence  er  a^ga- 
ment  taat  has  aa  yet  been  advsnicedin 
itsfovonr. 

Bntbefonstenteringon  this  enquhry, 
a  pidhmnary  and  personal  questfon. 


already  pointed  at»  demands  our  ai^gent 
attention.  IfthesesseasuMSb  which  be* 
fere  were  unheard  o(  have  only  been 
mooted  in  oonseqnence  ef  onr  ttaamrial 
diflicidties,  and  if,  as  Ifinisters  have 
nowand  formerly  admitted,  they  threa- 
ten  to  produce  extensive  agitation  and 
(fisturbance  of  existiag  interests,  and 
involve  ultimate  consequences,  at  best 
of  a  doubtful  and  perilous  character, 
it  is  necessary  for  us  te  ask  by  wbom 
the  ooearioa  has  been  created,  whidi 
thus  compels  nste  resort  te  them.  If 
it  appear  that  Ministers  thcBMolvcs 
are  responsible  for  our  present  posi- 
tion,  the  first  doty  of  all  rational  men 
is  to  expel  them  permanently  Crom 
those  offices  which  they  have  ao  nn- 
wortyijr  held. 

The  financial  dufficukies  of  the  ooun- 
try  are  plahri^  attributable  to  no  foil- 
ing off  either  m  its  internal  resources, 
or  in  its  foreign  trade.  Flootnatiena 
in  its  prosperti^  there  aMjr  have  been 
at  the  present  time,  as  there  always 
havo  been,  and  always  will  be.  But 
the  deficisncy  in  tlie  income  and  in- 
crease on  the  expenditnrs^  must  sad 
may  sufficiently  be  accennted  for  by 
three  caosea-  4,  The  rebell&sn  in  Os-* 
nada ;  3,  The  expedition  to  China ; 
and  8,  The  rednctlen  in  the  rales  of 
postage. 

For  all  of  these  matteie,  and  for  all 
thdr  consequences,  wo  ^M  the  Min- 
istry to  be  responsible  I  and,w&dMHit 
entering  into  much  detail  on  the  sub- 
ject, we  Amk  that  their  eulpabUity 
can  be  eanly  demenetraled« 

With  regard  to  Canada,  we  boM 
them  to  be  cnlpaUe,  first,  in  having 
fomented  a  false  and  faet&eus  liberal- 
iem,  that  nntarally  resulted  in  sedi- 
tion; and  next,  in  having  slumbered 
at  their  posto,  and  allowed  the  nus* 
chief  to  make  head  until  dBseontent 
and  disloyalty  became  open  rebeilion. 
The  effect  of  snch  conduct  in  fint  ex- 
iting, and  then  foilinjr  tlaaefolly  to 
repeess,  tlie  eleoMnts  of  etvil  war,  im- 
posed upon  us  a  lai^  norSisn  of  the 
IS  vriiiQii  we  ON 


addkienal  burdens  ^ 
bearing.  Womigbtfefer«hipreof  of 
these  proposltiens,  to  the  debates  on 
tbe  Cnaadian  polieyof  Govemment«. 
whi^  occurred  dnrmg  and  recently 
nfter  the  events  theaMeftvea.  But  per- 
haps their  own  •ejeetion  ef  Lord  Glen- 
olg  from  the  Cabinet,  amy  be  suffi- 
cient, as  a  cenfoasion  on  the  |iait  of 
Ministers,  tkat  the  €elosU  policy  In 
which  aU  ef  them  had  easHmnod,de. 
served  the  eondemnadon  wWeh  they 
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thus  wmgbt  to  lay  on  the  deroted  head 
of  one  of  their  number. 

The  Chineee  question  is  fresher  in 
the  general  recoUeotion»  and  may  be 
disposed  of  in  the  same  way.  Minis- 
ters have  themselves  passed  sentence 
on  their  original  conduct  in  this  qnar* 
tert  by  recalling,  after  the  lapse  of 
years,  the  incapable  Captain  Elliot, 
whom  they  formerly  repudiated 
though  they  did  not  remove,  and 
who,  it  now  q>pear8  clear,  if  it  was 
before  doubtful,  ought  never  to  have 
been  appointed.  It  may  fairly  be 
presumed,  that  this  person  was  as  in- 
competent to  superintend  our  peculiar 
and  precarious  intercourse  with  China 
'  while  it  Issted,  as  he  has  now  been 
pronounced  by  his  own  patrons  in 
reference  to  our  negotiations  for  ob« 
taining  redress.  But  it  is  needless  to 
pursue  this  subject,  as  the  mere  men- 
tion of  the  name  of  Elliot  in  connec* 
tion  with  China  at  once  brings  to 
view  the  most  characteristic  features 
of  Whig  jobbing  and  mismanagement. 
The  Post- Office  is  an  instance  of 
more  deliberate  malversation  than 
even  the  odier  delinquencies  that  we 
have  noticed.  There  seldom  has  been 
an  instance  where  a  government  has 
so  shamefully  deserted  its  duty,  and 
played  the  part  of  a  foolish  motlier— i 
making  her  children  sick  by  j^i^ing 
them  confectionary,  because  they 
cried  for  it*  ^he  Ministry  ought  not, 
in  our  opinion,  to  have  conceded  to 
any  degree  of  clamour  an  indulgence 
of  which  the  benefit  was  substantially 
confined  to  those  classes  who  coidd 
best  bear  the  burden  imposed  upon 
4hem.  About  a  million  of  annual  re- 
.venue  was  thus  sacrificed,  with  the 
shameful  peculiarity  attending  the 
transaction,  that  the  poor  had  no  ne« 
jcessary  or  perceptible  participation  in 
ihe  boon.  There  seldom,  indeed, 
bas  been  a  more  selfish  or  partial 
measure  carried  through  by  a  repre- 
sentative body.  Cheap  postage,  cheap 
any  thing,  is  much  to  be  desired,  if 
we  can  a^ord  to  have  it.  But  to 
throw  away  a  most  productive  and 
reasonable  tax,  that  occasioned  no  pre^ 
sure  on  any  that  could  not  sustain  it 
—and  this,  too,  when  the  deficiency 
needed,  as  it  seems,  to  be  supplied  by 
desperate  remedies,  such  as  are  now 
resorted  to— was  contrary  to  every  prin- 
4;iple  of  wise  or  honourable  policy. 
Certainly,  if  the  thing  was  to  be  done, 
the  Government  was  bound  not  merely 
to  explain  in  the  fullest  manner  the 
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state  and  prospects  of  the  ravenne  as 
it  must  be  thus  a£Eeeted;  but  not  to 
suffer  the  burden  to  be  remoTed  with- 
out a  specific,  and  mstant  provisk«  for 
supplying  its  place. 

In  so  far,  therefore,  aa  Ministers 
have  founded  their  apology  on  the 
oommereial  embarraasmenta  of  the 
country,  we  answer,  that  those  em- 
barrassments are  of  their  own  mak- 
ing; and  that  no  one  can  plead  his 
own  previous  culpability  in  jnatifica- 
tion  of  his  present  offence. 

But  let  us  look  at  their  measures  a 
little  more  closely  on  their  proper 
merits. 

An  unmeaning  cry  has  been  raised 
in  the  discussion  on  one  or  two  points^ 
which  had  better  be  cleared  away. 

We  hav«  heard  for  years  past  of 
the  necessity  of  remodelling  the  tariff, 
and  thereby  rendering  the  duties  at 
once  less  burdensome  and  more  pro- 
ductive. If  that  be  a  poflirible  arrange- 
ment, let  the  details  of  it  be  shown 
by  those  who  will  be  responsible  for 
their  accuracy.  But  it  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  present  question.  No 
revbion  of  the  tariff  is  here  proposed. 
No  general  readjustment  of  the  ex- 
port and  import  duties  is  brought  for- 
ward. In  such  a  soheme»  which 
would  require  wiser  heads  than  are 
worn  on  any  shonldera  in  the  present 
Cabinet,  the  whole  interests  of  the 
community  would  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration ;  and,  if  proper  principles 
were  adopted,  the  pressure  would  be 
as  nearly  equalized,  and  as  mudi  al- 
leviated, as  justice  and  the  natioiial 
obligations  would,  permit.  What  is 
now  attempted  is  a  one-nded  revifton 
of  a  part  of  the  tariff,  by  which  certair 
important  interests  are  selected  for 
attack,  and  nothing  of  a  con^iensattng 
nature  bestowed  upon  them  in  re- 
turn. 

Again,  we  hear  an  endless  amount 
of  declamation  about  free  trade.  We 
ask,  what  is  meant  by  that  term? 
Does  it  mean  trade  aMolutely  free, 
and  left  to  its  own  level — without  pre- 
ference or  protection  in  any  quarter: 
If  that  be  its  meaning,  it  may  be  just 
as  safely  omitted  from  the  discussion 
as  any  other  (question  in  the  whole 
range  of  poliucs.  Neither  of  the 
great  parties  pretends  to  advocate 
free  trade  to  such  a  wild  extent.  If 
they  did,  they  would  indisputably 
deserve  and  receive  the  stigma  which 
Lord  Melbourne  has  imprinted  on 
some  of  his  friends^of  bdng*  fit  for 
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Bedlam*  Freedom  of  trade,  in  Uie 
ool  J  rational  and  ezUtingr  sense  of  the 
terrn^  means  nothing  else  *than  the 
absence  of  all  injurlons  or  nnnecee- 
sary  restraint.  It  is  not  in  this  Tiew 
inconsistent  with  protection:  bat  it 
leads  to  the  inqalrj,  whether  a  given 
protection  is  more  than  adequate  for 
Its  pnrposoy  or  b  provided  in  a  form 
more  irksome  than  is  necessary. 
That  there  shoidd  be  the  greatest 
freedom  of  trade,  consistently  with 
the  presenration  of  other  and  higher 
interests^  is  a  measure  which  we  are 
Jnst  as  ready  to  concede  as  Whigs  or 
Radicals  conld  desire. 

We  come  round,  then,  to  the  ques- 
tion, whether  the  proposed  changes 
are  likely  to  be  beneficial,  or  are  cer- 
tain to  be  innocuous  to  the  interests 
of  the  community. 

And  here  we  would  observe,  that 
the  burden  of  proving  the  affirmative 
of  those  propositions  lies  upon  the  par- 
ties advocating  the  change.  We,  who 
resist  it,  are  the  parties  in  po8ses8ion» 
^d  the  existing  arrangements  must  be 
presumed  to  be  advantageous  till  the 
contrary  be  established. 

In  order  to  prove  the  affirmative 
which  they  have  thus  to  support,  the 
Minlsteriiu  schemers  must  not  only 
show  that  there  are  disadvantages  in 
the  present  svstem,  and  advantages  In 
the  proposed  change ;  but  they  must 
balance  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages on  both  sides,  and  bring  out  a 
«'  tottle  of  the  whole*'  in  favour  of  the 
innovation.  Every  condition  of  hu- 
man affairs  has  its  lights  and  shadows, 
and  to  contrast  the  Kghts  of  one  por- 
tion with  the  shadows  of  another  Is 
unfair  and  fallacious.  We  must  be 
sure,  before  welict  in  such  momentous 
matters,  that  we  have  taken  all  adverse 
as  well  as  favourable  considerations  of 
every  kind  into  view. 

Are'tbere  disadvantages  In  the  pro* 
posed  changes,  and  wliat  are  they  ? 
That  there  are  disadvantages  involv- 
ed in  them,  is  a  proposition^admitting 
of  no  doubt,  and  wnlch  seems  to  be 
imiversally  allowed.  These  changes 
would  not  do  the  good  that  is  promis- 
ed, if  they  did  not  do  much  mischief. 
The  benefit  to  be  derived  by  one  por- 
tion of  the  community,  must  be  gain- 
ed  through  the  loss  of  another.  Has 
an  estimate  been  given  of  the  extent 
of  the  loss  thus  to  be  inflicted  ?  Has 
it  been  calculated,  by  these  fluent  de- 
daimers,  how  deeply  the  agricultural 
interest  is  to  be  depressed :  how  far 


Canada  is  to  be  thrown  back  Into  bar- 
barism: to  what  dreariness  of  desola- 
Uon  Jamaica  is  to  be  reduced  ?  That 
the  tendencv  of  the  proposed  changes 
is  towards  theseTesults,  cannot  be  dis- 
puted ;  and  how  far  in  that  direction 
their  efibcts  will  reach,  deserves  to  be 
estimated  with  the  utmost  accuracy  of 
calculation,  and  with  a  large  allow- 
ance for  errors  on  the  safe  sMe  of  the 
account. 

But  it  is  sdd  that  the  interests 
which  are  thus  to  be  affected,  are 
only  classes  of  the  commnnity,  and 
are  not  to  be  placed  in  com]M)tition 
with  the  general  welfare.  This  pre- 
posterous argument  has  scareely  ^e 
advantage  of  plausibilitv  to  pass  it  off* 
The  agricultural  and  colonial  interests 
are  indeed  the  interests  of  classes:  but 
the  community  is  made  up  of  classef» 
and  the  question  is,  how  far  the  good  of 
the  community  is  bound  up  in  the  pros- 
perity of  those  interests.  lragricuttnre» 
and  those  dependenton  it,  are  laid  pros- 
trate, if  tho  West  ladies  cease  to  be 
productive,  if  Canada  is  eondgned  to 
desolation  or  to  democracy — will  the 
shock  not  be  felt  over  the  whole  na- 
tion, and  involve  in  destruction  even 
Uiose  who  think  themselves  the  most 
remote  from  its  influence  ?  Can  any 
of  us  say,  with  the  pompous  arrogance 
of  Addison's  *'  Qato,"  that  we  can 
flourish  on— 

"  Unhurt  amidst  the  war  of  elements, 
The  wreck  of  matter,    and  the  crash  of 

worlda??' 
We  do  not  live  in  a  society  of  which 
any  one  part  is  Insulated  from  the 
rest.  The  interlacing  fibres  of  a  com- 
mon interest,  the  endearing  inter- 
change, of  mutual  charities,  connect 
us  together  as  parts  of  one  great  wholes 
of  which  no  considerable  portion  can 
be  torn  away  without  laceration  and 
injury  to  the  rest  If  the  agricultu- 
rists suffer  severely— and  that  they 
should  do  so  is  necessary  to  the  very 
success  of  the  proposed  experiment — 
will  the  monied  interest  remain  un- 
touched? When  rents  fall  off,  and 
mortgages,  now  good,  become  bad  or ' 
doubtful,  will  the  capitalist  not  share 
in  the  impoverishment  of  his  debtor  ? 
and,  if  capital  is  endangered,  will  cre- 
dit be  secure  ?  If  the  farmer  fails,  what 
becomes  of  the  shopkeeper  in  the  vil- 
lage, or  of  his  wholesale  correspond- 
ent in  the  town  ?  If  the  unemployed 
peasantry  are  thrown  upon  the  rate- 
payer, or  driven  into  competition  with 
other  working  men,  will  not  the  effect 
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.  be  ftk  in  aa  iMMM  of  the  bwfatt 
npoD  all  prtfcrtft  and  in  a  dkunn* 
tiott  of  Um  MOHUMration  ibr  lahoor? 
Ifoareolanea  decay,  wittt  beeoooMi 
4>f  oar  shipping*  with  all  the  hands 
empli^ed  in  it*  with  aU  iia  benefits 
both  Ibr  eenuneitte  and  defenee? 
Even  iookinff  to  (he 
nterast  eschuivaijr, 
ddefly  to  nifn  Ae  eowwiseraHon  ef 
the  Ministry,  will  any  one  tell  vs  what 
extent  of  maikfli^  what  fiuaflilies  of 
«i«dit»  Aey  will  lose  by  the  depression 
of  the  interests  now  attaeked  ?  Wiii 
theinersaaed  trade  of  Brazil  eompen* 
sale  for  the  dtnuniahed  demand  nnmig 
•or  ooloidsts  and  agrienkurists  ?  It 
is  plain  that  some  approsimation 
mnat  be  made  to  these  ealcnlations, 
befon  we  oan  assume  that  the  pro- 
posed ehaofss  will  be  beaefieialy  or 
wiU  not  be  mineos  to  the  eommnnity. 
We  have  seen  no  attempt  to  esthnaie 
ittiem  on  the  part  -ef  Ministsrs ;  and 
what  diall  be  said  of  the  oActal  men» 
who,  with  the  desthues  of  the  eena* 
try  eoBHnittod  to  their  hands,  wenld 
set  in  motion  snob  foaiftd  maefainefy, 
widiont  knowing  how  it  was  to  work  ? 
We  feel  the  ravages  of  the  favnioane 
to  be  dreadfiil  and  disastroot,  even 
idien  we  know  that  an  angd  rides  en 
the  whifiwuMi,  and  diat  an  atiwise 
ProTldenoe  Ims  apptdnted  it  as  a  means 
of  good.  But  man— prond  man-* 
dressed  in  a  Uttle  brief  authority,  has 
not  the  wisdom  or  the  power  of  Hear 
yen,  and  fearful  is  the  responsibility  of 
him  who  ronses  into  destructiye  fury 
the  elements  of  soeial  eonldsion,  with- 
out  caleolating  the  eonsequenees. 

£iren  if  the  mantifacturiog  classes 
alone  were  to  be  eonsultedZ-and  to 
them*  we  repeat,  the  Ministry  seem 
eaeelttsiYely  to  look^-we  are  convinced 
that  the  proposed  changea  are  frai:^ 
with  senous  and  imminent .  hazard. 
Certain  we  arcj  that  nothing  has  been 
stoted  to  show  that  they  intght  not 
lose  more  than  they  could  gain  by 
SQch  measures.  We  belicYe,  that  the 
better  and  more  inteUtgent  of  the 
manufacturers  are  no  adTocates  Jior 
a  rash  policF.  They  know  the  vzp 
Ine  o<  the  home  and  colomal  zuir- 
kets.  They  know  the  present  and 
prospective  value  of  oar  Indian  tradof 
which  is  alao  endangered  by  the  pro- 
jects under  oon^deiadon,  and  wmofa* 
on  the  other  hand,  would  be  greedy 
ihoilitated  by  the  enoourageaMnt  ai 
the  India  sugar  trade.  They  are  too 
wise  to  wishior  any  eztomion  of  trade 


nsthei 
pie  of  preserving  what  we  hav^^ 
we  aim  at  getting  mora.  Batthopna- 
posed  measures  tend  to  pnadaoi^  net 
an  eitension  of  our  trad^  Imt  a  total 
sabverskm  of  it-Jiet  an  nnnnimiiijn, 
but  an  ezchange— a  diaiinuien  ef 
the  old,  in  the  hope  af  aeesi^  t^ 
new  revive  Iran  its  aehaa.  Let  m 
eztead  our  trader  andoabtedly«  if  w 
can.  Let  as  add  to  the  trade  dnt 
we  have,  by  opening  ap  iad^pendaat 
ields  of  ezertsan  that  vrili  aat  iatcfw 
fore  with  wlmt  we  now  pooaeas.  Beca 
if  you  please^  and  if  ma— faUmuj 
alone  are  to  be  kgialalad  Ibr.  raii^ 
quish  something  of  what  yon  now  en- 
joy,  if  you  are  sure  that  the  aarriJct 
tbiereby  to  be  made  will  be  aasply 
compensated  in  profit  and  neeanly  by 
the  Bubstituto  which  yon  are  to  prs- 
vide.  But  it  would  ho 
(wo  thank  MelboMwe  for 
ua  that  word)  to  annrondcn  the  saW 
stance  for  the  shadow :  to  part  wish  a 
present  good  without  the  clearest  as* 
snrsnce — an  assnrsnee  that  mnat  rot 
on  the  calculation  of  detaifaw  nndcaa- 
not  be  produced  Igr  esi^^  dedsaaa. 
tion  — toat  a  bbom  profitable  aad 
equally  permanai 
tage  is  to  come  in  its  ( 

K  oonsidemtion  ef  smne  ef  I 
viewa  explains  the  eeigan  of  maeh  of 
the  present  olaoMmr  for  Awe 
The  manufooturi^  worid,  iifce  < 
other  field  of  industry,  is  4 
competitors  contending 
ment,  and  nager  not  meraly  in  find 
subsistencsb  hot  to  get 
rich.  The  pro'^occupation  of  the  < 
avennes  of  profit  by  these  in  | 
sion  of  the  marked  haa  ie 
younger  aMnrants  to  aeek  now  < 
for  their  cfiorts.  Theattem|itls| 
and  ^praisewatthy, 
enconragemcDt  that  mnaafaly  ho  a 
ceded  to  commercial  cBterpiee.  But 
to  aaoh  pemoas  the  openmg  or  im- 
provement «f  a  new  field  «f  eeanmeBee 
seenai  natnraUy  of  greater  xnHMiiaBnee 
than  aav  other  oonsldaratiesL.  With 
many  of  vuk  eniritsb  aasillen  aa  Ihsy  - 
genmally  are  whh  the  Jihansl  nasfons 
which  belestf  to  thonsnrhoasw  ««fln. 
pidi  novarwm  inram,'*  fionlh  Aeaanm 
has  for  years  i^ppeatad  the  fildaoada 
whichitwaaoneefoUedtoha.  By 
eateading  tfaia  MA,  thcaa  asanthiyc 
they  an  euro  to  be  gauMBs  ;  and  it  is 
nottdiy  to  them  that  the  aUar  ^wa- 
nela  of  eommense  ahonid  ho  dried  ^. 
AM  now  or  uneatahiiahed  advetniwi 


In  trade  ai«  M»mptntiv«ly  indifferaikt 
to  ili«  naiiitMiftOM  of  exbttng  Ihingf , 
flod  eagoriy  donro  to  mo  £rwh  paths 
■truck  out  wfaera  tbey  on  havo  a 
fairar  itart  ia  Cijo  race  of  competitioB. 
Sot  though  U  m  ialcUigiblab  that  with 
■nohnewa  '^jouag'*  Manchester*  or 
dIasgoWf  or  BiraiiiighaBi,  should  even 
wish  for  an  eatere  fevolution  of  ow 
eommeroew  in  the  hope  of  gelling  a 
■harain  tbs  scraiable»this  is  no  leiaon 
irhy  the  oMer  and  wiser  heads  ia  those 
places  or  dsewhera— or  those  who  see 
that  patience  and  fmgslity  will  ulti- 
nsteiy  thrive  best  aodd  the  general 
tranquiUitj  and  proMeritj  of  the 
country— should  blindlj^  and..without 
calculation  of  anj*kiad,  adopt  the 
newfanffled  notions  that  are  thus  thrust 
forward  under  the  fallacious  name  of 
free  trade.  Common  sense,  whicb»  in 
this  as  in  cTcry  thing  else,  is  the  foun- 
dation of  practical  truth,  must  tell  us 
that  oar  home  and  our  oolonial 
markets  have  many  recommeadations 
which  other  fields  of  empUyment  can 
nerer  possess.  Facility  of  communi- 
cation, security  of  pajment,  similarity 
of  laws,  exemption  from  those  inter* 
ruptions  which  war,  or  blockade^  or 
estrangement  may  produce  in  our  in- 
tercourse with  other  countries— these 
scOid  advantages  outweigli  all  the  Bat- 
tering pictures  that  can  be  painted  of 
Bra^ian  profit  Great  Britain  and  her 
colonies  supnlvan  increasmg  aad  inez- 
haustibie  ndd  of  lemuneration  for  all 
ourgraatbnnchcsof industry;  and,  so 
long  as  her  flag  can  keep  the  seas,  the 
full  extent  of  that  benefit  can  never  be 
wrested  from  us,  but  will  yeariy  be- 
come larger  and  mora  hnrative.  If  to 
this  we  can  add,  as  we  have  alraady 
d<»e^  an  extensive  foreign  trade,  it  is 
all  the  better.  Bat  we  must  build  on 
a  solid  foundation,  and  mast  be  carefol 
not  to  injura  the  Budn  edifice  while  we 
add  to  the  wings. 

With  ragard  to  the  vrorking  cbseesy 
wo  humbly  eoMcive  thai  their  interest 
in  this  matter  is  of  the  slenderast  pos- 
fliblo  desei^tien.  The  additional 
cheapness  of  food  which  is  promised 
tl|MB,  wmdd  prafaably  never  be  raal- 
iaed»  and,  at  am  me^  seesBsaboon  of 
the  meet  insignifloant  mi^nkude.  If 
aceompansed  with  a  eervetnonding,  or 
mora  wan  comsponding  deoraase  of 
wages,  wiiieh  it  infoliibly  wo^d  be,its 
advaatage  would  eniinly  be  destroyed. 
Bat  the  cry  of  «««heap  bread*  bia 
long  ceased  io  operate  as  a  dnrm. 
Tim  waking  men  an  too  well  in* 
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foitaed,  uid  have  liad  too  many 
lessons  of  sed  experimce,  to  believe 
now  that  cheap  bread  is  necessarily  a 
boon  to  them.  The  very  princii^es 
of  these  political  economists  who  hold® 
out  the  promise,  imply  that  it  is  not. 
Corn,  we  ara  told,  is  the  standard  of 
wages.  If  so,  it  is  impossible  that 
irages  should  not  fall  in  amount  in  at 
least  tlie  same  proportion  as  braad ; 
and  whera,  then,  is  the  advantage  ^ 
With  re|[ard  to  the  extensioa  of  trade 
which  is  promised  by  an  alteration  of 
oar  protecting  duties,  we  deny  that  it 
will  occur,  and  demand  a  demonstra- 
tion of  the  laet.  It  is  demonstrable, 
and  indeed  it  is  admitted,  that  we 
shall  lose  some  portion— a  valuable 
portion,  certainly — of  our  customere 
by  the  change.  Supposing,  which  Is 
doubtfol,  that  trade  were  stimulated  in 
one  direction,  there  b  no  doubt  that  it 
would  be  deadened  in  anotiier.  Unless 
it  can  be  demonstrated  that  the  benefit 
will  be  greater  than  the  iojoiy,  the 
woiking  men  will  be  no  gainers  by  the 
change ;  while,  if  it  throws  any  portion 
of  the  agricnltiirai  classes  or  their 
families  into  competition  irith  Hktrn 
for  empioymcnt,  they  wiH  to  tliat  ez« 
tent  be  losers.  But,  as  we  cannot  toe 
often  repeat,  there  is  an  utter  absence 
of  caleulitioD,  or  etea  of  distinct  asser- 
tion, that  the  benefits  in  another  dhree- 
tion  will  readjust  the  balance.  It  is  of 
much  greater  consequence  to  the  work- 
ing manufacturers  to  secure  the  etabi- 
Mty  of  trade  than  to  seek  k»  extension, 
particularly  where  tins  can  only  be 
dooe  by  subverting  its  existing  rela- 
tions, and  establishing  othera  that  we 
yet  know  not  of.  The  new  avenues  of 
speculation  will  soon  be  choked  up  by 
competition ;  and  after  a  fow  fortunate 
adventaren  liave  been  enriched,  etbere 
will  only  be  able  to  maintain  their 
place  by  fbrther  rednetions  of  men*s 
wages,  or  forther  demands  for  uoset- 
tfing  the  state  of  the  country.  Gheep 
bread  and  cheap  sugar  mean,  we  be- 
lieve, nothing  else  than  lower  wages, 
len  prosperity,  aad  increased  cempe- 
titkm  of  manual  labour.  Extension  «f 
trade  means  a  cimage  of  the  Md  of 
iadostrv,  which  asay  enrich  the  fow, 
bat  will  leave  the  many  no  better,  and 
probably  worse,  than  before. 

It  is,  most  of  aH,  of  memeMt  te.tim 
wecicing  classes,  that  commerce  dieald 
becondnotedon  principlesof  ptwdence^ 
moderation,  and  homaalty.  An  indi- 
vidual in  Pariiament  eoaneeted  with 
has  had  the  bad  taila 
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to  assert^  that  Mammon  is  the  origin 
of  the  oppoaition  to  the  Ministerial 
scheme.  If  Mammon  Is  concerned 
in  this  matter,  we  ahonld  suspect 
*  him  to  he  on  the  other  side.  Where, 
at  leasts  shall  we  find  the  impress 
of  that  cruel  and  ignoble  spirit 
more  fearfully  marked  than  in  the 
unbridled  lust  of  gain,  which  prompts 
so  much  of  the  present  clamour  for 
•free trade?  For  commercial  enter- 
prisci  conducted  on  liberal  and  patrio- 
tic views,  we  have  the  highest  respect, 
and  value  as  one  of  the  great  sources 
of  national  wealth.  But  its  spurious 
brother,  the  rage  for  recl^less  specu- 
lation, and  the  unquenchable  thirst 
for  profit^  however  acquired,  is  one  of 
the  worst  of  human  passions.  No 
Indian  idol  rolls  on  its  way  over  so 
many  victims,  or  leaves  behind  its 
wheels  so  many  complicated  miseries. 
Whether  its  gratifications  are  procured 
by  the  unripe  sinews  of  infant  labour, 
or  by  the  bloody  sweat  of  over- tortured 
negroes,  it  is  equally  odious  in  our  eyes. 
We  believe  that  the  Ministerial  pro- 
posals are  mainly  prompted  by  the 
fiendish  impulse  which  we  have  de* 
nounced,  and  are  directly  calculated 
to  aggravate  both  of  the  inhuman 
evils  to  which  we  have  alluded.  The 
present  passion  for  an  extension,  or 
rather  for  an  alteration  in  the  com* 
mercial  relations  of  the  country,  is 
certainly  prompted  by  no  sympathy 
for  the  working  men,  who  are  already 
too  well  acquainted  with  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  Ministerial  party  to  be 
deceived  by  their  present  declarations. 

But  we  must  further  urge,  that  this 
question  is  not  to  be  determined  with 
reference  alone  to  the  manufacturing 
interests,  important  as  these  are.  We 
are  not  exclusively  a  manufacturing 
country.  The  manufacturers  are 
themselves  a  class,  and  can  only  be 
viewed  in  connexion  with  other 
classes.  The  destruction  or  serious 
depression  of  the  other  interests  in 
the  country,  which  are  now  attacked 
by  Ministers,  would  impair  its  general 
prosperity  and  welfare,  and  would 
even  affect  its  civilization  and  cripple 
its  power.  The  manufacturers  must 
be  taught,  what;  to  the  wise  and  hon- 
ourable among  them,  is'  no  hard 
lesson,  that  they  should  be  content  to 
build  their  increase  of  trade  on  the 
safe  foundation  of  our  agricultural^ 
colonial,  and  maritime  prosperity. 

If  there  is  any  soundness  in  the 
arguments  above  urged,  they  are  con- 


clusive against  the  Ministerial  schemes, 
which  cannot  be  lieneficial,  and  must 
be  detrimental  to  the  country  at 
large.  The  same  considerations  win 
serve  to  demonstrate  the  injustice  of 
the  proposals  in  reference  to  the  clasBes 
affected ;  for,  if  not  imperatively  calM 
for  by  tiie  general  and  permanent 
interest  of  the  country,  they  conoe  to 
be  a  mere  form  of  laying  exclusively 
upon  those  classes  the  taxation  that  is 
necessary  for  the  public  expenditure. 

But  there  are  special  grounds  oa 
which  these  projects  are  at  thb  time' 
to  be  condemned  as  inequitable  and 
mischievous,  in  so  far  as  they  aifeet 
our  colonial  possessions. 

We  have  never  been  the  advocates 
of  extreme  opinions  in  regard  to 
slavery.  We  cannot,  as  a  point  of 
casuistry,  embrace  the  opinion  that 
slavery  is  absolutely  nnlawM,  and 
must  be  put  down  by  compoleioD 
wherever  It  exists.  But,  in  common 
with  all  who  have  human  hearts,  we 
abhor  the  slave  trade,  and  we  regard 
slavery  as  a  mighty  evil  both  to  the 
slave  and  to  his  master.  Whatever 
we  may  think  of  the  prudence  of  Lord 
Orey^s  Government  in  abolishing 
slavery  as  they  did,  we  fairiy  avow 
our  opinion,  that  the  experiment,  if  it 
ultimately  succeed  without  injury  to  the 
Interests  of  Engladd  and  to  the  cause 
of  civilization,  will  be  a  source  of  just 

Sride  to  the  party  who  proposed  it. 
tut  in  the  present  question,  the  merits 
of  emancipation,  at  the  time  and  in 
the  manner  then  adopted,  are  indiffer- 
ent to  the  argument. 

If  we  now  identify  ourselves  with 
the  emancipation  measure  of  Lord 
Grey*s  Government — which  a  great 
portion  of  the  country  are  probably 
inclined  to  do — it  is  natural  and  ne- 
cessary that  we  should  feel  the  strong- 
est interest  in  the  success  of  Uie  expe- 
riment. That  it  is  an  experiment  is 
undeniable ;  and  it  is  now  merely  be- 
ginning, the  intermediate  period  of 
apprenticeship  being  scarcely  elapsed. 
If,  then,  we  are  desirous — as  we  must 
be — to  see  the  proprietors  and  ne- 
groes of  onr  West  Indies  alike  pros- 
pering under  the  change,  of  reakziDg 
the  promises  which  emancipation 
held  out,  and  of  holding  up  to  the 
imitation  of  mankind  the  example  of 
a  successful  effort  made  at  the  call 
of  Christian  duty— shall  we  now  do 
any  thing  to  destroy,  to  check,  or  to 
endanger  the  progress  of  bo  great  a 
plan?     If  the  West  Indies  shall  now 
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be  thrown  back  or  discouraged  in  their 
new  career,  shall  we  net  thereby  can- 
cel alike  the  merits  and  the  benefits 
qf  our  former  sacrifices?    Pride  as 
Trell   as   principle   dictate   that  we 
should  not  take  a  single  step  in  this 
direction  without  bein^  sure  of  our 
ground ;  and  here  agam  we  feel  the 
two  great  wants  to  which  we  before 
alluded^  in  reference  to  these  proposed 
changes — the  want»  namely*  of  evi* 
dence  to  justify  the  Miubterial  estimate 
of  their  consequences,  and  the  want 
of  any  ground  of  personal  confidence 
in  the  skill,  caution,  or  honesty  of  the 
men  who  have  brought  them  forward. 
If  there  is  a  serious  risk,  that  by  these 
alterations  of  the  duties  the  prosperity 
of  thQ  West  Indies  will  be  destroyed 
or  injured,  it  is  impossible  that  the  iion- 
ourable  or  conscientious  advocates  of 
emancipation  can  adopt  them*  We  did 
not  rescue  the  West  Indies  from  slavery 
that  we  might  sink  them  in  the  sea*  or 
reduce  them  to  poverty  and  desolation. 
We  hoped,  and  are  bound  to  endeavour* 
not  merely  that  they  should  be  free, 
but  that  in  their  freedom  they  should  be 

grosperous — a  monument  of  Eng^lish 
umanity,an  invitation  toother  nations 
to  mi^e  the  same  effort,  and  a  stand- 
ing reproach  to  all  who  shall  yet  allow 
slavery  to  subsist  after  it  has  been  de* 
monstrated  that  it  may  be  safely  and 
successfully  extinguished.  Any  mea- 
sure whatever,  therefore,  that  should 
seriously  put  in  jeopardy  the  present 
prosperous  progress  of  the  West  Indies, 
must  be  deprecated  by  all  who  feel 
anxious  to  see  the  experiment  of  eman- 
cipation conducted  to  its  desired  conclu- 
sion. But  the  measures  now  proposed 
are  not  merely  iiyurious,  as  being  calcu- 
lated, in  a  manner  otherwise  unobjec- 
tionable, to  disturb  or  destroy  the 
process  of  moral  regeneration  going 
on  in  the  West  Indies  —  they  are 
measures  which  produce  that  effect,  by 
stimulating  and  promoting  the  very 
evil  of  slavery  which  the  manumission 
of  our  own  slaves  was  intended  to  put 
down.  In  existing  circumstances  it 
would  be  culpable  to  alter  the  finan- 
cial relations  of  the  West  Indies,  even 
for  an  object  in  itself  innocuous,  and 
involving  no  immoral  results.  But  to 
do  so,  as  is  now  proposed,  for  the  direct 
purpose  of  encouraging  and  reward- 
ing the  production  of  slave-grown  su- 
gar in  other  countries — to  produce  the 
double  result  of  depressing  free  labour, 
and  giving  a  premium  to  the  produce 
of  slavery  and  the  slave  trade— is  either 
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the  wildest  insanity,  or  the  grossest 
inconsistency,  in  those  men  who  pre- 
sume to  nride  themselves  on  a  mea- 
sure which  should  not  have  been  en* 
tered  on  at  all  if  it  was  not  to  be  fol- 
lowed out  on  principles  far  trancend'* 
ing  any  pecuniary  considerations. 
Those  of  the  anti-slavery  party  wha 
now  advocate  the  Ministerial  project^ 
can  never  have  been  sincere  haters  of 
slavery  3  but  convict  themselves,  in  the 
clearest  manner,  either  of  insincerity, 
or  of  mere  self-interest  in  their  previ- 
ous proceedings. 

We  reverence  the  principles  and 
even  the  weaknesses  of  Christian 
philanthropv ;  but  we  have  always 
seen  that  there  are  noisy  abolition- 
ists, not  a  few  who  know  nothing^  of 
such  feelings,  except  just  as  mucn  as 
enables  them  to  assume  their  sem- 
blance, and  to  practise  on  them  in 
others.     It  is  an  easy  path  to  the  re* 

gutation  of  reUgion  to  denounce  the 
errors,  and  demand  the  extinction 
of  a  traffic  in  human  beings,  so  long 
as  no  serious  personal  sacrifices  are 
required  in  such  a  course ;  and  often^ 
perhaps,  the  advocacy  of  such  opin- 
ions may  seem,  to  superstitious  minds» 
a  cheap  expiation  of  their  own  greedy 
and  grinding  exactions  in  the  prose* 
cution  of  their  private  callings.  Hy- 
pocrisy is  the  homage  that  0*Conndl 
and  his  crew  pay  to  humanity  in  their 
simulated  zeal,  so  often  and  so  recently 
displayed,  to  exclude  the  products  of 
slave-labour.  But  what  shall  we  think 
of  such  men  when,  for  party  or  per- 
sonal objects,  they  instantly,  at  the 
beck  of  a  Ministry,  or  at  the  lure  of 
pecuniary  profit,  turn  their  backs 
upon  themselves,  and  reverse  the 
whole  practical  principles  of  their 
former  professions  ? 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  regard 
the  West  India  question  independently 
of  the  merits  of  Lord  Grey*s  measure 
of  emancipation,  and  even  if  we  should 
doubt  the  policy  of  that  step,  we  must 
equally  see  that  the  course  now  pur- 
sued is  objectionable.  It  is  fraught 
indeed,  with  the  greatest  injustice  to 
the  planters.  Whether  right  or  wrong, 
and  not  the  worse  for  our  argument 
in  either  view,  the  legislature  of  this 
country  resolved  that  slavery  should 
cease  throughout  the  Britbh  domin- 
ions. It  declared  that  henceforth  the 
West  India  colonies  must  content 
themselves  with  free  labour  in  culd- 
yating  their  soil  and  raisins  their 
staple  commodity.     Not   only   was 
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fhb  property  of  thdr  ma^Skag  sbTW 
taken  mm  them,  for  whieh  a  very 
inaaeqaAto  priee  wm  paid,  bat  Micgr 
wwe  predadad  ia  all  tima  oomia^ 
firom  aaqmring  or  nsiag  tha  aei^ 
mee  of  alaTOs  ia  aay  raamiflr*  TIm 
law  was  tbw  settM  to  satiffv  tlia 
aoMclanee,  or  quiet  ike  ecraplea  of 
thamotber-ooiiatrj.  Thaabaagawaa 
eflbeted  on  tba  greand  tkat  ilavary 
vae  a  hatafal  thiag»  wkleh  iraa  ■• 
kmger  to  be  permitted,  bowaver  profii- 
able  it  migbt  be.  Serely  it  was  kn* 
plied — nay,  ezpressed  ta  aa  eMetnaBt 
of  tbUkiad— tbattbelegrialatare  wMch 
■aaetioBed  it,  was  to  proteet  tbe  opera- 
tion of  its  own  prinelple  from  tbe  aatii* 
ndeoaeeqaencettawbiebitled.  bit 
eonaeiTaUe,  tbat  after  tboe  probiMt- 
iog  tbe  prodoettoB  of  aogar  by  neene 
of  slaTe  labeor,  ai  imniorai  and  nn- 
cbristian  ia  our  own  ooloniei,  we  abovki 
immediitalT  proceed  to  deal  with  otbar 
eounftriee  for  tbe  eame  commodity, 
wben  ndaed  bv  tbe  yery  praetlees 
wbiebwebayatfaaaeoademned?  We 
first  prevent  an  eqaal  competition  on  tbe 
part  of  our  ceoatryraea,  and  tbea  we 
open  tbe  race  to  the  foreign  competi- 
tor.  As  a  aoint  of  eoaseieaee  we 
compel  oar  plaaters  to  use  ftee  labour 
ealy;  bot  from  peconiary  pmdeace 
we  afford  a  market  to  strangers,  who 
will  not  restrict  tbems^Tcs  to  free 
labour,  bat  who  add  evea  to  llaTery 
tbe  more  infamons  facility  of  tbe 
slave  trade  itself.  Snrely  we  are 
either  bound  to  permit  our  coloaies  to 
use  tbe  easiest  and  ebei^iest  form  of 
labour,  or  to  protect  them  to  the  liiU 
extent  of  tbe  difference  which  oor 
prohibitions  produce. 

The  Ministerial  measure  as  it  sfibcts 
tbe  Canadas,  seems,  if  possible,  still 
more  unjust  and  ill-timed  than  the  inter- 
ference with  tbe  sugar  duties.  Re- 
coYerin^  from  tbe  effects  of  a  civil 
convulsion,  and  entering  on  a  peril- 
ous experiment  in  the  union  of  two 
provinces  hitherto  divided,  and  dis- 
tracted both  in  interests  and  feelings, 
Canada  is  wholly  unable  to  sustain 
the  shock  which  would  be  produced 
by  the  combined  increase  ot  duty  on 
its  own  timber,  and  the  ^minisbed 
duties  on  the  timber  of  rival  countries. 
If  any  thing  were  able  to  alienate  en- 
tirely  tbe  allegiance  of  loyal  Cana- 
cUaus,  and  to  throw  them  into  the  arms 
of  America,  it  would  be  an  injustice  of 
this  kind,  inflicted  in  tbe  weak  and  in- 
fant  state  of  their  new  relations.  We 
distrust  altogether  tbe  policy  of  im- 
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Falser,  tbe  BMasofeatfaH  adopted 
tewardi  Canada  ami  tbe  Weet  Indiea* 
are  csleidaled  to  raptasa  ia  tbe  asesi 
seiioas  mamaer  tbe  Ibtero  egpamkm 
of  oor  colonial  ioteKsto.  IfowM. 
low  ioljeata  are  sol  eocoMiaged  to 
expend  capital  miA  laboor  on  oor  co- 
Isaial  peesessioaa— if  there  la  tbe  pros- 
aeet  of  fsir  piatectioa  being  with- 
drawn, and  andue  bardens  imposed 
open  their  prodnee^  evoftin  their  bbosI 
trying  diflicaltiea— we  camiot  ezpeet 
elmr  emigration  or  imnrovwneat  to 
proeeed  v^rously  in  that  direction. 
UnderamikI  and  maternal goveroment 


at 

every  qnarter  of  tbe  glebe  are  a  awa 
soarce  of  wealth  and  strength,  vrbsdi 
oogbt  nettobeligbtlycatofflbrthe 
purpoee  of  meeting  financial  fiSeal- 
tiee,  and  stillless  of  -t.J-*«8«Wy  i. 
power  aa  incompetent  and  aaprind- 
pled  administratioB. 

On  tbe  cam-laws^  as  tlie  nainbasb 
of  tlie  country's  proaperity,  oor  opin- 
ions bava  already  been  too  often  re- 
corded to  require  tbat  we  eiionld  now 
repeat  them.  We  shall  cmly  ai^,  tbat 
so  far  as  we  can  see,  the  rate  of  fixed 
duty  proposed  by  Lord  Joim  RnsseO 
n  only  cucnlated  to  injure  tbe  bame 
grower,  witbout,  on  an  average  of 
years,  conferring  any  benefit  ob  tbe 

OOttSUaMT. 

Su^  then,  in  our  estimatioB,  u  the 
budget  of  blunders  which  Miiiislefs 
have  now  broached,  and  wbidi  a  great 
preponderance  of  public  infignatioo 
has  refbsed  to  receiva.  FouikM  on 
no  solid  information,  no  enlarged 
views;  bnddled  up  as  a  desperate 
device  to  support  a  tottering  Mi- 
nistry, or  to  give  dignity  to  their 
fSdl ;  of  doubkfnl  efficacy  lor  any  finaa- 
cial  or  commercial  purpose,  and  of 
certain  detriment  to  our  greatest 
and  most  permanent  interesto— the 
measures  which  Parliament  baa  jnst 
rejected,  will  remain  as  an  additionsi 
monument  of  the  dishonesty  and  in- 
capacity of  their  promoters,  and  of  tbe 
good  sense  of  the  country  wliieb  thef 
were  intended  to  dazzle  and  to  dope. 

At  the  moment  in  which  we  writer 
we  are  ignorant  of  tbe  course  contem- 
plated by  Ministers :  but  be  their  do- 
termination  what  it  may,  we  consider 
their  doom  as  already  decided,  and  ^ 
only  question  to  be,  whether  it  sbdl  be 
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pat  in  execution  a  few  months  sooner 
or  later.  Yet  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel 
that  solemn  anxiety  for  the  future  wel- 
fare of  the  country,  which  the  impor- 
tance of  the  interests  at  issue  demands 
from  us,  oTon  in  the  midst  of  our  most 
sanguine  expectations.    Is  our  beloYed 
land   to   maintain    the    progressive 
greatness  and  prosperity  which  she 
has  for  centuries  eojoyed,  andwhtdi 
her  existing  institulioiia  and  past  p^ 
licy  have  tended  to  seonw  ?    Are  the 
clouds  of  political  dissension,  which 
have  lately  hung  over  her,  to  pass 
away,  and  are  tlM  Uessings  of  practi- 
cal and  prudent  govemmeot  agun  to 
appear;  or  must  we  prepare  for  new 
and  more  fearful  convulsions  than  any 
which  we  have  yet  endured  ?  We  an- 
ticipate with  little  doubt  the  success 
of  our  present  contest  for  constitu- 
tional principles  ;   but  we  hope  and 
pray,  that  the  victory  may  be  peaeefid 
and  speedy.  We  iook  to  the  stea^aaU 
ness  and  moderation  which  so  emi- 
nently distinguish  the  British  charac- 
ter, for  preserving  us  from  any  violent 
struggles  for  theoretical  innovations^ 
of  which  the  benefits  are  so  preca- 
rious and  problematical;  which  are 
never  likely  to  be  accomplished  by 
reg^ar  means,  and  which  can  only 
triumph  through  a  course  of  agitation 
full  of  danger  to  the  constitution, 
the  property,  the  commerce,  and  the 
credit  of  the  country.  We  r^y  ob  the 
prudence  of  the  commereiid  elassea 
themselves  for  seeing  thehr  true  wd- 
fare  to  be  identified,  both  with  general 
tranquillity  and    with    the   exbting 
prosperity  of  other  great  interests. 
They  must  know  that  nothing  is  want- 
ing but  a  wise  and  able  administration, 
and  an  abatement  of  political  excite- 
ment, to  remove  any  immediate  inter  • 
ruption  to  the  national  advancement, 
and  to  accelerate  our  progress  in  the 
career  of  greatness  for  which  Provi- 
dence has  destined  us.     It  is  impossi- 
ble that  the  political  agitation  which 
has  now  for  more  than  ten  years  pre- 
vailed, should  not,  in  some  degree, 
have  impeded  us  in  our  path.      It 
is  impossible  that  the  existence  for 
-  the  last  five  years  of  an  Administra- 
tion which  was  powerless  in  parlia- 


ment, and  despicable  in  the  eyes  of  the 
country,  should  not  have  injured  our 
interests  both  at  home  and  abrqad. 
That  Administration,  after  doing  in- 
finite harm,  by  the  mere  fact  of  having 
done  no  g^od — after  involving  us  in 
innumerable  difliculties  abroad,  and 
after  reducing  our  financial  affairs  to 
serioaa  embarrassment  at  home— have, 
by  thehr  last  attend  done  aU  that  in 
them  lay  to  rekindle  the  dying  embers 
of  ehil  strife ;  to  set  numbers  against 

Sroperty,  and  passion  agidnst  pru- 
ence;  to  array  class  against  class, 
and  to  spread  universal  alarm  and  mu- 
tual distrust  throughout  a  land  which 
has  fewer  privileg^  orders  or  insulat- 
ed  interests  than  any  country  on  re- 
cord. They  may  partially  succeed  in 
that  purpose ;  but  .they  cannot  succeed 
in  either  raising  the  general  estimate 
of  their  own  character,  or  inducing 
any  large  portion  of  the  community 
to  follow  them  as  guides.  They 
have  concentrated  into  thm  present 
effort  the  convulsive  strength  of  a 
dying  faction,  and  have  poured  into 
the  wound  all  the  venom  and  virulence 
which  rage  and  desperation  could  in- 
fuse. But  we  anticipate  that  the  efiect, 
however  it  may  irritate  and  annoy, 
will  be  fatal  to  none  but  themselves. 
A  nimat  in  vnlnere  pamtnt  The  rash- 
ness and  the  tardiness  of  their  present 
course  of  conduct,  will  alike  condemn 
them.  Their  impudent  assumption, 
and  their  obvious  ignorance  of  the 
liberal  principles  wlMch  they  now  pro- 
claim, after  so  lately  repudiating  them, 
will  destroy  their  infiuence  with  all 
classes.  Let  us  never  see  them,  or 
any  who  resemble  them,  again  en- 
trusted with  the  administration  of 
this  country.  Other  auspices  are 
needed  to  preserve  England  in  her 
high  position  for  honour,  for  huma- 
nity, for  public  principle,  for  prudent 
and  prosperoos  enterprise^  lor  wise 
and  well-balanced  freedontf.  By 
these  qualities  she  will  accomplish  the 
mission  assigned  to  her;  and  in  herself 
and  her. wide-spread  possessions,  will 
illustrate  and  promote  a  higher  stan- 
dard and  a  wider  sphere  of  civilization 
and  glory,  than  Rome,  in  her  palmiest 
days,  was  able  to  approach. 
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PETER  THE  WISE. 

It  is  some  years  ago  ere  our  crippled  Parishioners 
Were  gruell'd  to  death  by  Three  Mighty  Commissioners, 
From  their  own  Tillage  homes  shuffled  offj  neck  and  heeh> 
For  poverty*s  crime^  and  shut  up  in  bastiles : 

When  the  parson,  churchwardens,  and  oTerseers, 
Were  thought  as  discreet  as  most  men  of  their  years ; 
And  the  fable  was  laugh'd  at  that  men  of  their  sense 
Didn't  know  Tery  well  to  take  care  of  their  pence : 

When,  with  good  Englisli  faces,  at  ey*ry  chnrch-door. 
The  farmers  themselves  paid  the  indigent  poor. 
And  knew  whom  thev  fed  ;  and  when  business  was  done. 
Grudged  not  if  they  loiter*d  and  bask*d  in  the  sun. 

And  if  happen  it  did  that  sometimes  the  poorest 
Had  not  most  relief,  who  felt  poverty  sorest* 
*Tis  not  mended  now — and  the  reckless  and  idle 
Must  ever  be  held  with  a  pretty  strong  bridle. 

If  sometimes  unequal,  and  partial,  and  blind 
To  faults  and  to  merits — they  were  not  unkind  ; 
They  knew  when  the  wolf  came  too  nigh  to  the  door» 
And  good  folks  walk*d  over  the  cottager*s  floor* 

They  paid  not  sham  doctors  some  farthings  per  head. 
They  let  the  sick  man  lie  upon  his  own  bed ; 
Nor  watch*d  the  last  gasp  for  a  "  Destitute  Test  ;'* 
Nor  lock*d  up  the  hungry  to  die  of  a  pest. 

They  did  not  make  Two,  whom  the  Church  had  made  One; 
They  had  heard  from  the  altar  thcU  must  not  be  done. 
Fart  children  from  parents,  and  thus  make  them  learn 
Not  to  "  Honour  their  fathers  and  mothers,"  but  spurn. 

But  now  'tis  all  changed.    Honest  farmers  are  floored  ; 
The  poor  have  new  guardians,  named  aptly  a  Board : 
For  indeed  they're  as  hard ;  as  they  screw  up  their  lips* 
And  decree  that  mankind  may  grow  fat  on  their  chips* 

But  who  have  done  this,  and  a  hundred  such  things. 
Now  govern  all  England  by  deputy  kings ; 
Increasing  our  taxes,  to  send  forth  their  minions 
To  scatter  abroad  diabolic  opinions. 

So  that  now  if  you  go  from  your  home  a  few  weektf. 
You  stand  a  fair  chance,  through  their  mountebank  freaks 
That  tickle  dissenters  and  anti-church  snarlers,    , 
To  find  a  commissioner  perch*d  in  your  .parlours. 

Thus  once  ''  Merry  England  *'— since  spite  rules  the  hour- 
Is  fiird  with  a  faction  so  bitter,  so  sour. 
That  charity's  self,  by  their  deeds  and  their  words. 
Finds  the  milk  of  her  kindness  all  tum*d  into  curds. 

But  this  is  a  preface,  and  may  be  omitted, 
And  not  hurt  the  tale  into  which  it  stands  fitted ; 
It's  object  was  only  to  note  the  "  time  when,** 
So  I  thus  mark  it  off  with  a  stroke  of  the  pen. 


Iv  those  better  days  there  lived  a  poor  fool. 
Half-witted— one*half  far  too  dull  for  a  school ;  ^ 
T'other  half  vas  a  match  for  the  parson  and  squire^ 
At  least  in  our  village  in  Somersetshire. 
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Half- crippled— tbe  sight  of  a  spade  or  an  axe 

Only  made  him  to  grin,  and  his  hands  to  relax ; 

All  made  him  their  jest— yet  for  all  he*d  a  hit ; 

Nature  gave  him  one  weapon— a  fool's  mother- wit 

He  knew  very  well  that  the  sun  makes  it  day. 

That  the  moon  shines  by  night,  and  that  grass  turns  to  hay  | 

That  water  will  drown,  and  that  fire  will  bum ; 

And  that  one  act  of  kindness  deserves  a  good  turn ; 

Knew  December  is  winter,  *tis  summer  in  June ; 

If  he  couldn't  write  rhymes,  he  could  whistle  a  tane ; 

Could  very  well  count  by  his  fingers  and  toes. 

Quite  as  far  as  most  people's  arithmetic  goes. 

Thus  being  so  simple,  and  yet  so  acute—- 
A  butt — ^yet  a  butt  that  all  comers  could  suit ; 
As  in  part  for  a  truth  and  in  part  a  disguise. 
They  gave  him  the  name  of  Peter  the  Wise. 

'Tis  the  hardest  of  searchings  to  search  out  a  mind 
So  various,  it  offers  more  points  than  the  wind  :— 
Minds  go  in  degrees  in  precedence  and  rank ; 
And  you'll  err  if  you  fancy  poor  Peter's  a  blank. 

His  was  much  like  the  stream,  that  is  shallow,  indeed. 
But  whose  bed  is  firm  sand,  and  not  choked  up  with  weed. 
And  like  most  shallow  streams,  here  and  there  there  may  lie 
A  pool  somewhat  deep,  and  reflecting  the  sky. 

And  much  like  the  stream  in  its  shallowness  too. 
Whose  current  flows  easy  and  clear  to  see  through, 
That  varnishes  under  it  pebbles  and  stems. 
That  wave  indistinctly,  but  lustrous  as  gems. 

It  was  much  like  the  stream  on  whose  peace,  if  a  stone. 

As  too  often  'tis  so,  be  in  wantonness  thrown. 

The  surface  was  ruffled  in  circles  far  round. 

But  the  centre  smiled  calmly,  and  show*d  not  a  wound. 

'Twas  a  mind  like  a  mirror  form'd  brittle  and  hard. 
The  metal  was  pure,  but  was  fractured  and  starr'd  ; 
And  who  gazed  in  sport  found  themselves  there  reflected, 
A  little  more  strange  than  they  ever  expected, 

New  such  being  Peter — ^he  lived  on  his  guard. 
With  grown  up  mankind,  and  from  practice  hit  hard  ; 
But  children  he  loved,  whether  ragged  or  trim. 
And  infants  and  children  by  instinct  loved  him. 

But  the  dogs,  and  the  pigs,  and  the  ducks,  and  the  geese. 
Between  Peter  and  them  was  perpetual  peace. 
And  the  chickens  ran  round  him  again  and  again. 
As  if  Peter  the  Wise  had  been  a  brood-hen. 

The  dogs  ran  up  to  him—as  if  they  should  say, 

"  Now  how  are  you  Peter  ?  "—e'en  donkeys  at  bray. 

Cast  a  look  at  poor  Peter  in  sympathy  strange. 

Meaning  '« Don't  you  think,  reter,  the  weather  will  change  ?"* 

*TwaB  so— when  the  fanners  were  shearing  their  sheep. 
Quoth  Peter, ''  the  naked  to  clothe  will  be  cheap ; 
So  give  your  old  coats,  'tis  a  trifle  appiece. 
To  clothe  the  poor  ewes,  since  you've  taken  their  fleece  ;** 

And  Peter  the  Fool  thinking  one  thing  to^say. 
And  another  to  do,  was  not  quite  the  right  way. 
And  that  charity  chills  while  its  doings  are  slack. 
Tore  his  coat  and  his  waistcoat  from  off  hb  own  back ; 

Then  cut  them  in  pieces,  and  tied  them  close  round 
The  poor  bleating  things  as  they  leapM  from  the  ground  ; 
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And  the  new  suite  IImt  garret  hta  he  nerfer  ewld  keep» 
For  io  less  than  a  week  they  went  all  to  fh«  riieep  | 

Till  the  parish,  grown  weary,  as  suit  after  soft 
Went  on  to  the  ffocks^  voted  Feter  a  brute  ; 
When  before  a  fwtt  veetry  the  tailor  ophi'd, 
Th^  ee«d4  nai  b»  stript  eff-if  thay  baitoB'd  beUod. 

The  yestrymen  swore  their  parochial  oaths, 
'Twas  an  eiceRenf  plan — and  they  gave  him  new  clothes 
Which  were  sBaoCy  and  tight;  bat  the pariaii  bad  wil 
To  pinch  in  his  bmy,  to  nake  them  to  fit. 

Since  then,  the  sad  Fool  goes  mopiag  about 

In  a  skin  that's  too  tight,  crying*''  cannot  get  out."   * 

Nor  yet  can  his  hui&  reach  a  button  by  hiches  ; 

And  the  sewing's  too  strovg  to  glr e  way  where  it  pmches. 

It  happen*d  one  day,  at  our  Peter  alone. 
At  the  skirts  of  the  Tillage  sat  perch*d  on  a  stone. 
The  squire  mad  the  parson  came  ridfaig  togefher. 
And  talking,  as  neat  people  do,  of  the  weather. 

One  was  called  Doctor  John,  *tother  young  Squire  Bob, 
And  he  rode  his  hunter — the  parson  his  cob  f 
And  behind  Doctor  John  rode  Ma  man  TboflHM  Biddle^ 
With  the  Doctof^s  great-coat  bnckled  dose  round  his  middle. 

Two  beautiful  greyhounds,  each  areh*d  like  a  bow. 
Followed,  wond'ring  the  Squire  was  riding  so  slow ; 
But  seeing  the  Foot,  they  ran  qaicketting  their  paces. 
And  wriggHog  their  backs  vp  to  Peter's  good  gracee. 

Peter  feels  down  the  ridj^es  upon  their  back-bones, 
Aod  spanning  their  bellies,  thus  savs,  as  he  groans, 
**  Bad  times  R>r  lie  both,  my  good  fellows,  alack ! 
Since  the  fashion  of  bnttoonng  in  la  the  back. 

So  busy  was  Peter  comparing  the  case 

Of  himself  and  the  dogs,  he  rose  not  from  his  place 

Till  the  squfare  cried  *•  Wiseman,  is  that  your  good  breeding?" 

^^  There's  better,**  q^otb  he,  "  but  it  comes  of  good  feeding.'* 

Then  thus  Dr  John :  he  harp'd  in  with  ''*tis  thought 
That  some  folks  are  far  better  fed  than  they're  taught.** 
*'  Mayhap,"  queth  the  fed ;  **  *tis  as  trae  a»  folk's  preacbfag : 
The  parish  finds  food— >tia  your  honour  finds  teaching.** 

*'  Ahem  l--smartly  said  too,**  replied  Doctor  John  i 
*«  But,  Peter,  who  clothes  you  ?  Nice  clothes  you  have  on.** 
Cried  Peter, — for  mention  of  clothes  made  htm  sparrLdi,^. 
^*  The  same  as  what  dotheth  your  hoaour^the  Parish.** 

Here  the  Doctor  was  posed,  so  he  spurr'd  on  his  cob» 
With  a  half-suppress*d  holloa  from  young  Squire  Bob, 
As  the  Doctor  wae  seen  in  his  saddle  to  wriggle, 
.  ,    And  Thomas  behhid  him  set  off  in  a  giggle* 

At  the  hearing  of  which.  Doctor  John  tighten*d  rein. 
And  Iook*d  back  on  Tom  Biddle,  who  giggled  again. 
And  said,  pulHng  Us  mare  op — for  ill  1^  rode  on  her, 
"  Methinka  the  poor  fool  is  too  hard  for  your  honour.** 

'*  Pooh,  pooh  I*'  said  the  Doctor  ;  *'go  tell  him  his  sciioding 
I  care  not  about,  but  I'm  pleased  with  his  fooling. 
I  want  a  fool,— if  he'd  come,  then,  and  live 
At  the  Rectory,  tell  him  foors  wages  I  give.** 

Then  Thomas  rode  back,  and  his  message  ibrth  showini^ 
Quoth  Peter,  "  He  wanteth  a  fool— Art  thee  going? 
Go  back  to  thy  master,  and  quicken  thy  pace, 
Or  the  first  fool  he  meeto  may  take  Thomas*s  place.** 
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'*  What  answer  bast  brought  me  ?"  quotk  DogIok  John. 
*'  *Twas  but  a  fbol*s  erraod  I  went  upoo,'* 
Said  Thomas ;  <<  for  Peter  hath  both  of  as  lut. 
For  he  asked  if  my  place  I  was  going  to  quit.** 

The  Doctor  laugh'd  loud,  and  thus  said,  "  Thomaa  Biddle^ 

You  see  bow  a  fool  ever  plsj^  the  first  fiddle* 

Go  tell  him  from  me  that  Tm  not  at  all  loth 

To  keep  my  two  fools,  so  111  e'en  teke  you  both.** 

Though  Thomas  the  com[dim£nt  felt,  be  retum'd^. 
For  he  well  knew  his  master  would  get  what  ha  eam*d« 
*<  Come,  Peter«  we  cannot  get  on  without  you, 
For  my  master  has  made  up  his  mind  to  keep  two." 

'*  Noy  no,**  quoth,  the  fool ;  *'it  never  can  be : 

Go  back  to  thy  master,  and  tell  him,  from  me» 

That  his  honour  should  know,  'twould  be  rather  too  free  on  ns : 

The  parish  can  never  aflbrd  to  keep  dree  on  ns.** 

The  reply  was  some  sort  after  Thonui8*s  presagp. 
And  so  he  rode  back  and  delivered  bis  message. 
Quoth  the  Doctor,  with  gravity  feignM,  '*  Thomas  Biddle, 
We*re  both  of  ns  fools  in  the  solving  that  rid^. 

**  Well,  well,*'  then  lie  added.  *'  we've  had,  my  good  Thomas, 
Our  pride  and  conceit,,  and  a  fool  takes  it  from  us. 
'Tis  the  great  game  of  life,  who  can  play  the  fool  best. 
And  njdinner  will  not  orerpay  Peter's  jest.** 

Thomas  went  with  good-humour^— the  which  he  was  rich  in« 
InTiting  the  fool  to  the  Rectory  kitchen ; 
Archly  adding,  "  Now,  Peter,  don*t  stay  for  thy  laced  coat.** 
'*  Oh,  no,'*  quolh  the  fbo( ;  '^antf  you'll  loosen  the  waMtooaft." 

So  Peter  that  day  was  the  guest  of  the  groom. 
Who  undid  his  waistcoat,  to  find  the  more  room 
For  the  beef  and  the  ale  that  good  Thomas  thought  fit 
He  should  drink  **  to  the  Doctor's  improvement  in  wit** 
E'en  such  was  poor  Peter« — in  most  people's  eyes 
The  greatest  of  fools,  though  Peter  the  Wise; 
And  many  a  day  a  good  dinner  he  won. 
In  encounter  of  wit  with  his  friend  Doctor  Joha. 

One  thing  Peter  had,  that  some  have  not  to  give,-^ 
A  heart  m\  of  kindness  for  all  things  that  live. 
Dislikings  and  likings  like  others  he  had. 
But  when  the  spring's  pure  the  water's  not  bad. 

He  coveted  clothes  that  were  loose  as  a  sack. 

Hated  pinching  the  belly,  and  buttoning  the  back ; 

And  if  any  two  creatures  e'er  made  him  took  queer, 

'Twas  a  cabbaging  tailor  and  overseer. 

And  the  Doctor  oft  said,  that  for  his  part,  he  thought 

»  Folks  were  not  much  the  better  for  wisdom  men  taught— 

And  that  many  a  fancy  sagacity-monger. 

Forced  to  /im  on  his  wisdom,  would  soon  die  of  hunger. 

That  it  cannot  be  wisdom  in  little  or  great. 

Who  ruin  themselves,  or  who  ruin  the  state ; 

There  are  fools  in  their  pride  and  fools  in  their  purse. 

And  fools  without  dUier  that  oft  are  much  worse. 

There  are  fools  of  pretension  and  fools  of  pretence. 

Fools  that  can*t  understand  even  other  folk*s  sense ; 

There  are  high  finish*d  boobies  from  every  great  school. 

And  many  worse  fools  in  the  world  than  «<  Tom  Fool  1*' 

For  Tom  was  the  merriest  fool  upon  earth. 

But  Folly  brought  twin  greater  fools  at  a  birth. 
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YoQBg  Hope-fool  and  Will- fool,  fools  of  the  first  irater. 
And  at  last,  to  beat  all,  she  bore  Spite-fool,  a  daughter. 

There  are  fools  all  for  saving,  and  fools  that  all  spend. 
And  great  fools  that  borrow  and  greater  that  lend^ 
Foob  that  msh  Into  crime  to  accumulate  wealth. 
Fools  that  squander  the  best  of  all  treasures,  their  health. 

Fools  that  barter  the  best  things  of  life  for  a  song. 
Fools  of  loyers,  whose  folly  but  seldom  lasts  long ; 
There  are  fools  that  are  single,  and  fools  that  are  wed. 
And  fools  have  writ  volumes  that  never  were  read. 

There  are  fools,  too,  that  read,  and  are  never  the  wiser. 
And  many*s  the  fool  takes  the  part  of  adviser ; 
There  are  fools  to  be  woo'd,  and  still  greater  to  woo — 
And  fools  to  give  Roguery  plenty  to  do. 

There  are  fools  that  abuse,  and  fools  that  applaud,— 
Great  fools  stay  at  home,  and  great  fools  go  abroad. 
And  great  fools  return,  greater  fools  than  they  went. 
Their  morals  all  gone,  and  their  money  all  spent. 

There  are  fools  that  see  diamonds  in  Derbyshire  spar^ 
And  these  are  the  fools  found  at  every  bazar — 
Fools  to  be  stared  at,  and  fools,  too,  to  stare. 
And  mothers,  great  fools,  let  their  daughters  be  there. 

There  are  fools  in  the  city  of  pleasure  and  trade. 
There  are  fools  country  gentlemen  all  ready  made. 
Great  fools  of  great  fortunes  lose  life  and  estate. 
For  the  hunUng  a  fox  and  the  leapiug  a  gate. 

There  are  fools  that  are  young,  and  fools  that  grow  old  ; 
Some  fools  too  gentle — some  given  to  scold ; 
Some  fools  that  torment  friends,  children,  and  wives. 
And  greater  that  plague  themselves  out  of  their  lives. 

I  could  tell  of  more  fools  without  number  or  end — 
That  with  all  this  my  telling  I  never  shall  mend ; 
And  perhaps  lose  myself,  both  my  sense  and  my  labour. 
And perhiq}s — Jam  quite  as  great  fool  as  my  neighbour.** 

*Tis  thus  through  his  catalogue,  good  Doctor  John, 
In  his  eloquent  fashion  was  wont  to  run  on. 
And  to  wind  up  his  descant  with  energy  (worthy 
The  mind  unsubdued  by  its  "  particles  earthy.") 

Bat  a  coxcomb— a  prig— science-cramming,  and  prating. 
Naught  knowing— ear  borioff  and  gesdculaung— 
O  the  biggest  of  boobies  I  all  fools  to  surpass. 
For  a  fooFs  but  a  fool,  at  the  most— is  an  Ass. 
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Some  yean  ago«  Dr  GranTillo  pub- 
lished  a  yery  amusingy  and^  we  pre- 
sume, a  yery  exact  account  of  the 
principal  spas  of  Germany.  This 
work  attracted  the  notice  which  such 
a  performance  deserved,  and  its  suc- 
cess has  naturally  turned  his  attention 
to  the  spas  of  England. 

Every  age  has  its  faTourite  contri- 
▼ance  for  getting  rid  of  disease :  they 
all  come  to  nearly  the  same  point  in 
ihe  end ;  but  they  occupy  the  minds 
of  the  idle>  cherish  the  hope  of  the 
hypochondriac,  and  spend  the  money 
of  the  rich ;  thus  far  answering  the 
grand  object  of  the  majority  of  man-* 
kind^killing  time.  Three  hundred 
years  ago,  the  elixir  vita  was  the 
pursuit  of  the  learned  and  the  expec- 
tation of  the  foolish  :  it  had  its  day, 
and  was  heard  no  more  of.  Then 
came  antimony  and  mercury,  and  the 
theory  was  proclaimed,  that  as  all 
pobons  were  but  strong  medicines, 
the  constitution  only  required  to  be 
poisoned  to  the  proper  pitch  to  defy 
mortality.  Then  came  animal  mag- 
netism, which  cured  all  diseases  with- 
out any  medicine  at  all.  And  now 
come  German  spas,  which  wash  death 
out  of  the  world  by  diluting  him  in 
pints  and  gallons  of  water,  super- 
saturated with  carbon  and  sulphur; 
startling  to  erery  sense,  muddy  to  the 
eye,  nauseous  to  the  taste,  and  stifling 
to  the  smell ;  but  having  the  patriot 
▼irtue,  at  least,  of  filling  the  pockets 
of  the  German  physicians,  innkeepers, 
and  chevaliers  dUndustrie,  witli  a 
large  portion  of  the  loose  gold  of 
Europe. 

Yet  we  by  no  means  desire  to  un- 
derrate the  yalue  of  a  visit  to  the 
German  spas,  or  any  others  recorded 
by  Dr  GranvUIe ;  though  we  are  en- 
tirely of  opinion,  that  if  gentiemen 
would  adopt  at  home  the  same  habits 
which  they  are  compelled  to  adopt 
at  the  spas,  they  might  save  their 
purses  and  their  time  without  any  dis- 
advantage to  their  health.  The  plain 
truth  is,  that  if  the  glasses  at  the  wells 
were  filled  with  air  instead  of  their 
odious  draughts,  the  effect  would  be 
equally  restorative  in  ninety- nine  in- 


stances out  of  a  hundred ;  provided 
the  regimen,  the  amusement,  the  ex- 
ercise, and  the  early  rising,  were  to 
accompany  the  inhalation. 

For,  what  is  the  exact  state  of  the 
case  ?  A  gentieman  of  easy  fortune 
in  London,  (we  omit  both  those  who 
are  encumbered  with  the  weight  of 
their  possessions  and  those  who  work 
for  their  bread,}  about  the  period  of 
middle  life,  feels  that  he  cannot  man- 
age his  digestion  as  much  to  his  com- 
fort as  he  could  twenty  years  before ; 
that,  when  he  dines  out,  the  three 
courses,  with  his  bottie.  or  couple  of 
botties  of  wine,  leave  him  without 
sound  sleep  during  the  night,  and 
without  natural  appetite  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  and  that  even  his  daily  dinner 
of  soup,  fish,  and  meat,  followed  by 
his  pint  of  port  or  bottie  of  claret, 
begins  to  be  a  trying  affair.  He  fights 
off  the  conviction  for  a  while  that  all 
is  not  going  on  as  it  ought  within, 
until  a  twinge  of  the  gout  tells  him 
that  he  must  eat  and  drink  less,  or 
prepare  to  be  wrapped  ia  flannel,  and 
generate  chalkstones  until  he  is  sent 
secundum  artem,  by  his  physician, 
where  fees  are  paid  no  more. 

But  if  such  a  patient,  on  the  failb 
of  Dr  Granville's  book,  musters  up 
fortitude  enough  to  cross  from  Dover 
to  the  Rhine,  and  ^x  himself  for  a 
fortnight  at  one  of  the  spas,  what  an 
essential  difference  idstantiy  takes 
place  in  all  his  habits  ?  The  honest 
sleeper  until  nine  or  ten  o'clock  in  his 
down  bed  in  a  close- curtained  chamber 
in  London,  is  roused  at  dawn  from  the 
hard  and  wholesome  mattress  of  a 
German  hotel ;  he  finds  the  sun  up 
already,  and  all  the  world  of  the  wells 
enjoying  the  fresh  air  from  hill  and 
dale;  he  takes  his  morning  walk  to 
the  sound  of  some  of  the  orchestras 
which  are  echoing  every  where  from 
sunrise  till  midnight ;  or  he  mounts  a 
mule,  and  caracoles  up  the  hills  to  feel 
the  fresher  atmosphere,  and  look  down 
upou  the  broader  landscape.  He  then 
returns  to  the  bath  ;  switilows  a  glass 
of  the  water ;  finds  it  detestable,  but 
takes  it  as  the  order  of  the  learned 
person  who  is  answerable  for  his  life ; 
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then  goes  back  to  his  hotel ;  sits 
down  to  a  yoluminoas  breakfast ;  eats 
with  a  capital  appetite ;  is  astonished 
at  his  own  performance^  and  honours 
the  glass  of  ibtid  water  as  the  worker 
of  the  imraele.  A  six-o'clock  waR^ 
in  Hyde  Pai^E,  or  a  trot  along  the 
Hampstead  hlUs,  would  have  done 
nearly  the  sane  thing,  witfiont  the 
ilittid  abomination,  BoC  the  effort  was 
not  in  his  philosophy.  Nor  weuld  it 
erer  have  been  nnless  lie  had  crossed 
the  Ghavnel,  Ibnnd  himself  snrromided 
by  a  crowd  who  were  bU  making  the 
same  ezperimenty  nnd  followed  the 
stream  under  tiie  steerage  of  some 
doctor  with  a  name  oi  unpronounce- 
able Teutonic. 

It  is  clear  that  Dr  Oranritle  is 
pretty  much  of  our  opinion.  He  thus 
enumerates  the  claeses  of  mankind  lor 
irhom  all  thli  inrodlgious  wnter-drink- 
ing  b  espeeiany  made.  Those  are— 
««  Your  young  noblemen  and  eldest 
ions  of  people  of  wealth,  leading  an 
independent  Hie ;  yonr  clnb  men  ; 
your  young  numarned  bankers ;  your 
officers  of  the  household  troops ;  and 
flndhry  your  vweurs,  as  the  French 
call  those  who  look  out  for  ezoulshe 
cookerr  and  high  lining."  xhose 
are  palpably  the  race  of  the  Idle  by 
inclination,  by  necessity,  or  by  havhig 
too  many  of  the  g^ood  things  of  this 
world  to  tempt  tMn  to  be  good  for 
nothing ;  of  ml  Taoes  Ae  most  help- 
less, if  not  the  most  unhappy ;  ihe 
natural  prey  of  the  swindler  in  the 
beginning,  the  sycophant  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  tiie  quack  in  the  end. 

The  second  dass  are  of  a  more  hn- 
nortant  description,  yet  scaredy  lew 
nulty  in  throwing  away  the  roost  in- 
▼aluaUe  of  all  human  things — ^health. 
^  In  those,  much  more  to  he  pitied 
and  more  numerous,  we  reckon  the 
professional  people  of  sedentary  lifo, 
the  lawyers,  tbs  men  of  letters  w)k> 
are  at  their  desks  all  day,  eat  a  hearty 
dinner,  and  sit  up  late  at  night  at  the 
desk  once  more ;  artists,  merchants 
devoted  to  their  oonntlng-houses ; 
and,    R\Hm   all,  clergymen  wiihout 


"  It  is  remarkable,**  says  Dr  Orsn- 
YUle,  ^  how  few  females  suffer  from 
flie  dyspeptic  and  biUftiy  disorders 
nnder  whioh  all  'tiiose  olasass  kiffer." 
We  are  mudi  ineUned  to  differ  with 
the  Doctor  on  this  point.  But  he  re- 
gards the  period  nrom  thirty-fiye  to 
rorty-three  as  generally  the  com- 
mencement of  tUs  disturbance  in  the 


health  of  men,  and  that  ihe  distnrii^ 
ance  may  be  remedied  in  most  wases 
by  Inving  recourse  to  mineral  waters. 
The  mineral  waters  of  Germany  ehe- 
mladly  (tiflbr  in  a  very  rannaikabie 
degree  from  thoae  of  Engiasd.  AH 
the  oold  ones  oftowuf  in  cnrbonie  aeid 
gas.  Of  twenty-one  mck  watan 
given  in  his  list,  notfcwer  tliaai  seven- 
teen yield  from  ffve-and-twoBAy  to 
fortjr  enbio  inelieB  of  cai^oine  acM 
gas  m  a  pint,  and  are  therefore  hi^Uy 
effsrveseent.  The  otoen  owe  not 
less  than  an  average  quantity  of  foiP* 
teen  cubic  inohes  of  the  same  gns  in  a 
pint ;  and  even  two  of  the  hot  apriD^ 
Ems  and  Carlsbad,  have,  the  one 
seventeen,  the  other  eleven  and  a  hdf, 
in  the  same  quand^  of  water.  The 
ease  is  strikingly  dinbrent  in  Hm  Eng- 
lish mineral  springi.  Oat  of  tlnity- 
two,  twenty-three  have  but  two  enibtt 
inofaes,  tiie  hot  springs  baring  scaioe- 
ly  any. 

The  diflbrence  between  theOerana 
and  English  waters  n  remarkable  ia 
more  than  the  briskness  of  tlie  dranght 
Dr  GravyiHe  otwerves,  tlmt  ''wtile 
in  tiie  G^erman  tables  of  aoaJyaia  there 
are  columns  for  phosphi^  md 
flnates  of  lime  and  magnesia ;  of  ni- 
trate of  magnesia;  of  mnrisito,  eel- 
]rfiate,  and  carbonate  of  petaah ;  sad 
of  oxide  and  carbonate  of  manganese; 
no  saoh  oolumos  are  to  bo  met  with 
in  the  English  analytical  taUes.* 
Bat  not  to  go  too  deep  into  iMaqnisi 
tions  of  this*  order—in  winch  wo  am 
much  inclined,  besides,  te  think  that 
a  vast  exhibition  of  aecnraey  amy  be 
made  witii  a  iwry  small  ahaio  of  ca- 
aetness^the  more  Important  foet  v, 
that  itoost  the  wlieie  naasber  of  the 
English  spas  are  falling  into  i^ 
and  for  the  following  venr  i 
reason  among  others : — liioirae  se- 
cret of  the  sudden  diange  which  in- 
valids once  found  in  going  to  a  walor* 
ing-place,  consisted  in  the  totd  change 
of  habits  of  luxury  and  indoleiioe  for 
those  of  temperanee  and  aotfvitj.  The 
man  who  had  spent  ins  -mornings, 
noons,  and  nighto  in  the  doeo  air, 
anxious  business,  or  exhaastin|^  dissi- 
pation of  a  eity,  was  ti^nMfnrMd  taa 
village,  one  or  two  hundred  mUee  o^ 
where  he  breathed  nothing  but  pnrs 
dr;  drank  water  instead  of  wmo; 
walked  about  all  day,  instead  of  aittiw 
over  a  desk,  a  dinner  table,  or  a  eaid 
table ;  went  to  rest  at  ten  o'clock  in- 
stead of  at  two ;  and  went  to  bed  snp- 
perless,  instead  of  being  sordiaiged 
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vkh  Freneh  cookery*  Fx«&di  vines, 
or  Um  deHdous  poiaoB  iNf  hnndj, 
fruity  ftBd  luiiieB»4  And  row  at  aiz, 
iwtead  of  tea.  Of  ceuciei  all  (the 
merit  was  ascribed  to  the  Yarious  «x- 
edllenoes  of  ihe  well;  and  we  may 
iairlj  iM^gpbe  the  JSseulapiiu  of  Uw 
nlaee  &t  keying  iip  tbe  ^opinion. 
He  was  eaUy  d<£ig  bfttondr  to  its 
IbuBt  from  whifih  aprang  his  Ibr- 


Bnt  aU  this  baa  Mssed  away*  at 
leaat  m  the  pffiBci|iaI  plaoea*  Bath, 
the  riUage,  is  aow  a  laci!^  ^^f*  where 
rich  Hwn  may  he  j«  Ittziftckmi^  m$  Jazy, 
and  as  shMtllvad  as  they  please. 
Chelteiriun*  th»  ckster  of  es^tagei^ 
is  DOW  a  haadaene  towju  with  as 
mneh  dissipatiQn  «a  London^  and  « 
lew  yearn  mose  wHl  pM^Mkhly  «onyert 
It  into  a  xHt^,  and  esdngniab  k  asa 
watexiagidaee.  Anothar  aaiuice  of 
the  change  la  the  decay  af  aU  lOuair 
poblic  amnsemenU.  They  atlU  have 
haU-roaaiSf  theatres,  and  pablic  gi 
dens;  t»t  the  apkit  of  the  okJen  Aia 
ia  lost.  As  lew  attend  any  4if  l^em 
as  can  contrive  io  atay  away.  Thece 
is  none  of  the  goneral  anjoymeat 
which  used  to  diametedce  their  resi- 
dence fifty  years  ago  ;  and  the  invalid, 
xatoming  to  Londan  as  li^  as  laay , 
and  aa  languid  as  aveiw  Uaiaea  the 
waters  with  jm>  more  reason  than  he 
eztoHed  then  before.  New  gienad 
must  be  brdi;en  in  them  alL 

There  are  4>ther  season^  on  whidi 
the  Doctor  touches  with  good  effeeft, 
though  he  ja  evidently  cautious  of 
goiiig  too  .deep.  One  of  them  is  the 
intolerable  caballing  far  paltry  offiees, 
whi^  breaks  up  all  the  harmony  that 
ought  to  be  ihe  diaractMSstie-af  places 
for  the  renovation  of  health. 
.  But  another  canse  cf  the  preference 
given  to  the  German  spas  even  by  the 
wealthy,  and  the  growing  desertion  of 
aar  own  by  the  middle  classes,  is  the 
scandabus  Mttortion  practised  by  the 
majority  of  the  hoteliw  lodging-house 
people,  and  every  class  connected  with 
the  aocommodauMi  of  invalids  and 
strangers.  This  complaint,  observes 
the  Doctor,  refers  to  the  "  enormous 
expense  which  families  of  the  middle 
olwaes  have  to  encounter  at  those 
places  of  public  resort,  when  they  de- 
sire to  live^  according  to  their  station 
in  society,  at  some  of  the  principal 
hotels.  1  have  alluded*  in  treating  of 
Harrowgato,  to  the  weekly  expense  of 
a  gentleman  and  his  lady,  with  three 
daughters,  and  two  men  and  a  wonvm 


servant,  wfaci,  while  living  ^  ena  cf 
the  principal  hotels,  and  aaiog  the 

{mblle  rooms,  were  disbncsiDg  seldom 
ess  than  twenty  gubcas  a- week ;  uid, 
had  they  desired  a  privato  aitiing- 
roem»  tk»  char|^  weald  have  teen 
three  gfuaeas  moi»^**  This  is  per.* 
feotly  commen,  and  aspeoiectly  scuii^ 
didoui^ 

The  difference  betveett  thislkeMad 
plundo*  and  the  expenses  «f  llie  Getm 
man  apa^,  whioh  ave  tea  Hmes  more 
amuungf  pkaaant,  and  arranged  far 
the  comfort,  jbdulgence^  and  even 
luxury  of  the  gueala«  is  w<eH  worfii  ne- 
marking.  ^  The  came  sumber  of 
peraons  (thas  fleeced  in  Harrowgate) 
woald  have  haea  oagaifice^  hdgad 
and  aamptoeaaiy  &d,in  iAm  new  hcAal 
at  MiidhadiCi^diheStilevJie,  far  169 
florins  a^  week,  including  eaery  possible 
eapenae  far  mastarrandaervanfc,  instead 
of  26U  which  are  the  ccficeaentatives 
of  ivaaty-tihnBe  guiaeaa.  Again,  a 
single  gantleaum  with  a  jervaat,  who 
deuree  to  epand  bis  jiUetted  time  at 
one  of  the  piineipal  hotels  of  Hamaw* 
gat^  must  pay  five  guineas  apweek, 
uaii^  iks  Jabk^-ioie  mA  ihe  pn&Ue 
roam.  But  at  ^le  same  apa  cf  Mild^ 
had*  in  ^e  eoaifortahle  iiolel  of  MaiB 
Herr  Klump,  I  have  kaaara  a  digni* 
tary  of  the  Churdi,  during  the  last 
season*  occupy  an  «ztreme)v  neat 
room,  with  another  fwt  his  valet,  mid 
have  two  excellent  repasts,  beddee 
braakfaat  and  the  board  of  his  domes- 
tic, for  fortv^ve  florins,  or  one-thinl 
less  than  tSe  charge  at  ihe  Engliaii 
spa.*' 

Now,  to  this,  it  cajinot  he  answered 
that  the  EngUsb  taxes  make  the  dif- 
ferenee«  It  is  notorious  that  the 
charges  are  inordinate.  We  glre  no 
more  credit*  in  this  instance,  to  tha 
German  hotoKkeeper  than  toihe  Eng* 
lish  s  for,  compared  with  the  general 
expenses  of  German  livliig:,  his  j^^ 
portion  is  undoubtedly  the  more  extoiw 
tionateof  theiwo.  But  they  are  boUi 
extravagant ;  thQugb>as  fifteen  gaineas^ 
are  moie  easily  paid.than  twenty-jthrae* 
we  ace  not  at  allaurprised  atihe  pia- 
ferenoe  given  to  the  foreigner  over 
the  Englishman.  Butihe  only  remedy, 
in  ihe  latter  .instance,  :i8  by  the  excD' 
tion  of  a  little  commcm  sense  amcqg 
inhabitants  of  the  En|^liAb  watering, 
places.  Let  them  appoint  a  committee 
to  fix  a. scale  of  prices  at  the  hotalsf 
oCiif  tbeiiotel-keepers  fefttseihis,eiib* 
scribe  to  form  a  hotel  with  flxed  and 
reasonable  chargcfr-^Uthe  rest  would 
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soon  adopt  the  scale.  Let  them  see 
to  the  exact  performance  of  the  con- 
tract ;  let  a  list  of  lodgings  he  pre* 
pared.  In  which  the  rates  should  be 
moderate.  Let  the  master  of  the  cere- 
monies,  instead  of  playing  the  walking 
gendeman,  or  even  the  dancing  one« 
make  himself  of  some  use,  and  attend 
to  those  matters  in  person ;  and  the 
result  would  be,  popularity  to  the  place 
and  to  himself,  the  avoidance  of  the 
perpetual  bickerings  which  occur  be* 
tween  the  extortioner  and  the  sufferer 
under  his  extortion,  and  the  general 
comfort  of  all  parties. 

Continental  tours  for  health  have 
the  advantage  in  point  of  noyelty, 
Tariety,  and  general  amusement.  But 
tours  in  England  have  facilities  which 
cannot  be  attained  abroad.  The 
change  of  air  in  England  is  perhaps 
unequalled  on  the  continent:—''  The 
transition  from  the  southern  and  sea- 
girt counties  to  the  midland  ones,  and 
from  those  to  the  upland  regions  of 
Yorkshire  and  Northumberland,  the 
passing  from  the  bracing  and  dry 
north-west  or  north-east  comers  of 
England  to  the  south-west  and  south 
angles,  warmer,  but  moist  and  relax- 
ing,'* supply  a  great  variety  of  differ- 
ent  atmospheres  adapted  to  different 
characters  of  invalidism.  The  climate 
of  this  country  is  damp,  and  in  winter 
undoubtedly  ungenial ;  but  as  the  best 
thing  for  the  invalid  in  winter  is  to 
shut  his  doors  and  windows,  in  what- 
ever part  of  Europe  he  may  be,  he  has 
the  advantage  in  England  of  having 
better  contrivances  for  keeping  out 
the  winter  than  in  any  other  country, 
better  medical  advice,  and  more  com- 
fort. If  the  eye  is  to  be  regaled,  he 
has  the  advantage  of  as  lovely  a  land- 
scape  as  any  in  the  world ;  he  escapes 
being  wearied  by  the  eternal  Jargon  of 
the  foreign  hotel,  the  bustle  of  foreign 
Ufe,  essentially  the  most  noisy,  rough, 
and  vulgar  thing  imaginable,  and  being 
disgusted  with  the  perpetual  stench  of 
tobacco.  In  this  catalogue  is  omitted 
the  still  deeper  disgust  which  must 
arise  to  any  well-ordered  mind,  in  the 
gross  habits,  the  open  swindling,  and 
the  universal  profligacy  of  foreign  life. 
All  things  taken  into  account,  it  seems 
plain  that  the  invalid  would  be  a  gainer 
by  determining  to  look  for  recovery 
within  the  limits  of  England. 

Harrowgate,  Dr  Granville  says» 
has  the  very  air  of  a  watering-place. 
A  stranger  travelling  its  elevated  com- 
mon,  as  he  comes  in  from  the  south 
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on  the  Leeds  or  Manchester  road, 
could  not  mistake  it  for  any  thing  alse. 
To  guide  future  comers*  he  gives  an 
extract  from  a  letter  written  to  him  in 
July:— 

"  It  is  yet  early  for  you  to  see  this 
unsophisticated  place  to  advantage;  for 
it  u,  as  yet,  full  of  clothiers  from 
Leeds  and  cutlers  from  Sbeffidd,  be- 
sides all  the  red  noses  and  lacea  in 
England  collected  together.  There 
is  not  a  livery  hat  in  the  place  but  oar 
own,  and  ours  is  at  present  the  oniy 
£1:1:0  subscription  on  the  books  at 
the  sulphur  well ;  showing  the  calibre 
of  the  company,. who  cannot  aflSaid 
more  than  five  or  ten  shillings,  and 
most  of  them  the  half  of  the  sinaUer 
sum.  But  Sheffield  and  Leeds  wiil 
soon  loom  homewards,  and  then,  they 
say,  better  company  will  come/* 

It  happens  that  the  cold  and  fre- 
quent showers  of  rain,  which  occur  in 
the  early  part  of  summer ;  render  Har- 
rowgate ineligible  at  that  season.  In 
August  the  fashionable  season  begins, 
continuing  till  Donoaster  races.  In 
England,  a  popular  fountain  g«ierally 
brings  a  large  town  round  It ;  but  Har* 
rowgate,  though  known  as  a  watering- 
place  for  nearly  three  hundred  years, 
still  remains  a  village.  The  aituatioQ 
is  excellent,  standing  midway  between 
the  Irish  and  German  seas,  and  nearly 
central  from  the  three  capitals  of  the 
British  islands.  It  has  the  advantage 
of  a  healthy  soil,  and  a  singcdarly  pure 
and  salubrious  dr.  In  a  treatise  on 
the  waters  and  climate,  by  Dr  Hnnter 
of  Leeds,  it  b  asserted  that  no  case  of 
pestilential  cholera  has  been  known  to 
have  occurred  at  Harrowgate^  ncither 
have  infectious  diseases  of  any  kind 
ever  been  prevalent.  There  is  a  Low 
Harrowgate  and  a  High  Harrowgate ; 
but  the  latter  has  only  chalybeate 
springs,  which  are  common  things  in 
the  north.  The  former  has  the  sulphur 
wells,  which  give  the  place  its  distinc- 
tion. Of  late  years  saline  springs  have 
been  discovered.  Between  half-past 
six  and  eight  o'clock  every  one  rises. 
All  are  instantly  on  foot,  directing- 
their  steps,  some  to  the  original  or  old 
well,  others  to  the  Montpelier  sulphur 
well,  which  has  the  merit  of  being  the 
most  fetid  of  the  whole.  A  band  en- 
gaged for  the  season  plays  in  the 
pump-room  in  the  morning,  and  eon- 
certs  d  la  Mu9ard  enlighten  the  pro- 
menade in  the  evening. 

Dr  Granville  likes  to  enliven  his 
science  with  personal  recollections. 
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At  Harrowgate  he  joined  an  im- 
promptn  ball.  '<  Come/'  said  a  friend 
and  quondam  patient^  Colonel  •— > 
**  you  mnst  for  once  unbend ;  stiffen 
your  cravat,  substitute  pumps  for  Wei- 
lingtonsi  and  honour  us  with  your  pre- 
sence at  the  first  ball  of  the  season  in 
the  Royal  Promenade  Room^  of  iwhich 
I  am  the  principal  steward  and  M.  C. 
pro  tern.  It  is  an  improvise  done  to 
aenrea  worthy  man,  the  present  mana* 
^er  of  the  promenade  room,  who  rents 
it  for  j£SOO  for  the  season^  besides 
payings  a  band  from  London  at  £12 
a- week."  The  dance  was  in  the  Doric 
temple,  which  shows  off  to  great  ad- 
▼antage  by  night.  Some  of  the  party 
wore  evening  dresses ;  for  there  had 
been  sufficient  notice  given  in  the 
evening  of  this  impromptu.  Others 
had  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  go 
home  to  dress ;  and  the  ladies  appeared 
in  morning  bonnetSj  with  their  part- 
ners enjrac. 

•  The  thing  is  done  somewhat  more 
splendidly  ^rther  on  in  the  season^ 
when  the  regular  ball  is  at  the  Crown 
on  every  Wednesday  evening,  and  at 
the  other  principal  hotels  on  other 
days  in  the  week,  by  agreement,  or 
whenever,  by  some  sudden  frisk,  "  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  at  the  Dragon 
present  theur  compliments,  and  request 
the  favour  of  the  company  of  the  la- 
dies and  gentlemen  at  the  Crown.'* 

Dancing  is  the  principal  amuse- 
ment ;  the  men  have  the  billiard- table 
and  the  guitar,  the  ladles  have  a  cir- 
culating Sbrary.  There  is  an  occa- 
sional concert,  and  now  and  then  the 
arrival  of  an  itinerant  lecturer ;  but, 
on  the  whole,  we  are  afraid  that  this 
place  of  amusement  is  intolerably  dull. 
Few  doctors  ever  touch  physic;  but 
Dr  Granville  is  a  hero  par  ezceUence, 
and  he  touches,  tastes,  and  smells 
every  thing.  He  tells  us  that  be  ap- 
plied, with  a  serene  countenance  and 
an  empty  stomach,  to  the  quaffing  of 
a  large  tumbler  of  the  fetid  stream, 
but  he  had  the  prudence  to  take  it  by 
instalments,  and  to  take  it  warmed. 
He  reprobates  the  monstrosity  of  prac- 
tice which  obtains  among  less  scien- 
tific water-drinkers.  **  The  whole 
quantity  I  took  at  four  times,"  he 
says, ''  I  observed  other  people  to  drink 
at  twice,  and  quite  cold.  This  is  an 
error  which  I  am  sorry  to  see  com- 
mitted at  all  the  English  cpas."  He 
contends  that  there  are  few  stomachs 
which  can  bear,  with  Impunity,  pints 
of  cold,  Bali,  and  sulphurated  water. 
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"  The  result  is,  that  it  mounts  into  the 
head,  and  produces  a  con  fused,  heavy, 
and  unpleasant  feeling."  We  can  per- 
fectly believe  him,  and  believe  that  a 
pint  of  sea  water  would  be  still  more 
wholesome,  and  a  pint  of  ditch  water 
not  more  offensive. 

A  new  establishment  at  Harrowgale 
is  the  Victoria  Baths,  prettily  ar- 
ranged, and  a  convenient  set  of  tanks 
for  parboiling  ladies  and  gentlemen.  . 
Steam  does  every  thing  in  this  world. 
The  baths  are  filled  by  a  steam-engine, 
the  water  is  heated  by  a  steam-engine ; 
and,  for  any  thing  that  we  can  teU,  the 
steam-engine  has  some  hand  in  making 
the  salt  and  sulphur  which  medicate 
them.  This  we  think  the  proper  ap- 
plication of  the  waters,  and  the  only 
one.  To  load  the  stomach  with  this 
nauseating  stuff,  would  be  enough  to 
produce  all  the  sickness  that  it  pre- 
tends to  cure.  It  may  do  very  Veil 
to  wash,  but,  inside,  it  is  enough  to 
poison. 

There  are  some  noble  mansions  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  this  place,  to 
which  the  proprietors  liberally  aUow 
access.  Among  these  is  Harewood 
Park,  the  sumptuous  seat  of  the  Earl 
of  Harewood.  The  ruins  of  Hare- 
wood  Castle,  with  its  two  remaining 
square  towers  mantled  with  ivy,  first 
meet  the  eye  on  the  approach  to  the 
modem  mansion,  and  a  few  hundred 
yards*  distance  is  the  great  entrance 
into  Harewood  Park,  through  a  grand 
Italian  arch.  The  house  is  magnifi- 
cent, the  centre  and  wings  measuring 
about  three  hundred  feet  of  the  Co- 
rinthian order,  from  the  designs  of 
Adams.  The  interior  contains  every 
thing  that  can  be  desired  under  the 
roof  of  one  of  the  most  opulent  of  the 
nobility — suites  of  superb  rooms  fur- 
nished with  every  superb  thing,  pic- 
tures, statues,  antiques,  and  ornaments 
of  all  kinds.  Among  the  peculiar  fea- 
tures, a  long  and  grand  gallery,  light- 
ed by  seven  windows,  over  each  of 
which  hang  festoons  of  mock  curtains 
in  carved  wood,  executed  in  so  mas- 
terly a  manner  that  the  sharpest  eye 
might  be  deceived.  The  grounds  im- 
mediately round  the  house,  comprising 
.  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  were 
laid  out  by  Brown  at  an  expense  of 
£16,000.  A  lovely  lake  spreads  out 
before  the  central  portico,  looking  into 
the  north,  and  all  is  as  stately  as  it  is 
beautiful. 

We  come  now  to  another  spa,  Scar- 
borough,   The  Doctor  is  enchanted 
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with  Searborouirb.  •*  Who/'  1m  oriefl, 
**  but  imiflt  be  eochaotedj  who  has  u^ 
jouraed  a  liDgle  day  at  this  qoeen  of 
English  sea-bathioff  places  in  the  early 
days  of  a  bright  autuaui  i '*  Scarbo- 
roiigfa  WM  a  surprise  to  him ;  ho  was 
not  prepared  to  find  a  Bvj  of  Naples 
in  the  north-east  ooast  of  England ; 
nor  so  picturesque  a  place  perched  on 
lofty  cliffs,  remiadiBg  him  of  the  00- 
nuufttie  views  ui  Adriadc  and  GreciaB 
seas.  Scarboroogb,  a. hundred  yean 
ago,  was  the  Brighton  of  its  day ;  the 
fashionable  world  were  then  ta^  thick 
there  as  berries  on  hedges.  Those 
times,  howoTer,  are  changed  j  hot 
eating  seems  the  order  of  the  day. 
The  Doctor  iound  on  the  breakfast- 
table  at  his  hotel,  besides  the  ordinary 
Sparatns  of  bBeakfast,  cold  beef,  rais- 
pisa,  shrimps,  and  fish  potted  and 
dressed  in  different  way  s,  as  a  beginning 
of  the  day ;  and  of  meals  of  this  ordeiw 
four  are  given  before  eight  o'ckiek  at 
night — a  process  which  we  should 
eoneeive  not  merely  certain  of  de- 
stroying any  good  effiact  from  the  w»- 
ter,  but  perfectly  likely  lo  leave  tho 
guest  in  the  churchyards  if  apoplexy 
is  a  friend  to  the  sexton.  The  Doctor 
reprobates  this  practice,  in  vwy  vin- 
dictive terms.  "  The  mlDgling  toge- 
ther/' says  he,  •*  of  tea  and  coffee^ 
eggs  and  ham,  mustard  and  cream* 
chicken  and  veal,  the  two  half-pini 
tumblers  of  the  stinking  water  at  the 
Montpelier  at  Harrowgate,  w  indeed 
of  any  mineral  water*  whether  here, 
there,  or  elsewhere,  is  a  practice  I 
have  witnessed  at  aU  those  places. 
How,  then,  is  mineral  water  to  pro- 
duce its  salutary  effect  ?  **  One  ^of  the 
lions  of  the  neighbourhood  is  Flambo- 
rough  Head.  Its  clifis  are  five  hun- 
dred feet  high,  and  resembling  those 
of  Dover ;  but  the  cliffs  here  have  the 
advantage,  during  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer months,  of  teeming  with  birds  of 
every  species  and  plumage. 

For  a  long  succession  of  years  the 
mineral  waters  enjoyed  a  high  reputa- 
tion in  England.  Scarborough  has 
the  usual  resources  for  that  easy  idle- 
ness which  hates  ennui,  yet  will  do 
nothing  to  occupy  itself~.the  natund 
habit  of  a  watering-<place.  It  has 
jHTomenade-rooms,  museums,  circula- 
ting libraries,  &c. ;  but  the  sands  are 
the  best  resource  after  all.  They  ex- 
tend for  miles  idong  the  coast,  as 
smooth  as  the  floor  of  a  drawing* 
KKMUf  and  form  an  admirable  ^rome* 
Fronting  the  sea,  are  buldings 


called  marine-honaeib  ihr  iba  aBeotB- 
modation  «f  stcamgara.  On  the  sum- 
mit of  a  sltipe  of  a  hundmd  and  fifiy 
leet^  stand  *<rows«f  handaoaaoiioBaes, 
—^  lbs  UmU  ua  roRs  of  haihii^> 
marhinff%  beyond  Ihaa^  ibe  hri^ 
and  smooth  sands— bffood  all»  the 
<dear  hlue  sea.  IWbiiy  iMiw  is  pees- 
liarly  deUghtful^  the  ahniMt  inwineibls 
descent  into  4eifper  wator^  wkh  the 
soDtest  bed  imagtnablo  for  4he  fiset  to 
tread  npoiw  and  the  peiinliar  Irsnsys 
rency  and  purity  of  the  reterming  tide 
npon  these  open  bays,  makes  hathiag 
quite  a  luxurj***  The  Doeftor  4ees 
not  seem  so  much  alarmed  ml  sea-ha- 
thiog  as  some  of  his  pBofnuwioB  ana. 
He  3eelases  il  to  hc^  when  Jndioionsly 
en^lejred,  one  of  ihe  asoat  jpowesM 
means  a  medieal  ttan  «an  adoft  te 
the  restoration  of  his  fAiieals— ^ 
adds»  **  aoMmt  lo  the  use  of  aaiamal 
waters.**  Wetiiink  theadditioa  «4olly 
unnecessary.  Scarborough,  however 
has  other  merits ;  it  is  fsmonsfor  fab, 
and  the  fish  am  ohei|i«  ▲  terbol, 
which  delighted  him«  eoat  od^  fiio 
sbiUiogs;  a  fsir-siaed  «od-fiak  Is  a 
shillings  a  pair  of  soles  Ihe  sanmw  and 
three  fiiddoeka  forsf  lyoww  1  but  these 
is  no  good  without  its  4sawba€k«  if 
fish  ^  cheap,  lodgings  an  dnnr.  A 
tolerable  house  is  4en  g^uineas  m-wark« 
and  some  as  high  as  ihirteea  ^afaieM 
in  the  season*  whick^  however,  is  only 
three  months.  But  Soarhom^  is 
dalL  In  tiieoarly  pact  of  the  season 
there  are  no  iSsshionables  to  *— '**'^^^ 
with,  and  when  thpy  cone  at  laat  they 
wiU  scarcely  assooiaite  with  each  othnr 
There  is  no  dancing,  nnd  bo  aoetabils- 
ty.  Tiie  Doctor  says,  it  snade  his  heart 
ache  at  the  .theatns  lo  aee  a  |»atly 
actress*  a  Loodon  favourifa^  play  lor 
her  own  benefit  to  an  audienoe  oon* 
sisting  of  nineteen  persov*  We<dsn^ 
say  the  fair  aetMss  perfeotly  ay mps^ 
thiaed  with  him*  Londoi^  with  aM  its 
pomp,  seems  to  be  the  least  ariatocr»> 
tic  spot  of  England.  It  is  in  theoenn- 
try  tnat  the  pride  of  the  lamded  Inte- 
rest flourishes  in  aU  its  glorious  ab- 
surdity. The  individnal  who  is  no- 
thing in  London  streets,  an  hoMst 
encumbrance  at  the  olubihoBseB,  aad 
¥oted  a  bore  in  eiery  oAer  society* 
sweUs  into  iflaportanoe  as  be  treads 
the  tnrf  of  the  esantij— 4HI  his  own 
grounds  is  paramount  of  conrsc^  is  in 
authority  in  the  paiiflb  veatry,  is  some- 
body among  <the  magbtrjates,  and  at 
watering-places  pertorma  the  «(cln- 
sive.    All  this  is  very  silly  and  very 
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fdfish  ;  but  it  if  om  ef  the  tbovMBd 
^xuapkoB  thttt  peopl*  ina|f  be  rieh 
nithiMit  being  eoeieU  end  be  •even  fa- 
•hienable  wilboiit  being  wdUbred. 
Above  all  other  affeoti^ne,Ae  ailbe- 
-tation  of  high  life  k  oonlemntible ; 
and  the  eeoend  «r  third  rale  dignity 
of  a  blockhead^  who  wonld  be  notiiing 
mnong  men  of  real  rank  or  realaecom- 
pUabment^  ia  not  einipljr  fooyeh«  bnt 
diegnatiag.  One  of  the  beat  effeoti  of 
London  Ufe  ia*  that  it  ntted  j  dieeom- 
tenanoea  tine  Mkjy  and  tiiat  thene  4b 
DO  absurdity  of  the  hmnan  lieart  wfaieh 
finds  in  the  general  manners  of  ita  ao- 
eiety  a  more  general  cnaatiiemeBt 
than  pride. 

'  FronSearbofongh»a'bea«tilidcoira- 
try  spreads  to  the  weat.  The  drive  to 
Klrby*Moorside  is  through  a  locoes- 
aion  of  rieh  and  highly -cuHivated 
hmdseapea.  Tlie  road  nndalates  ovor 
hUl  and  dale — the  signs  of  social  life 
are  every  whei-p  ^the  villages  are  neat 
—the  houses  Mkt  of  stonoy  and  gene- 
rally tiled-^the  rose  and  honeynickle, 
dways  evidenoes  of  eomlbrt  and  taste 
In  the  inhabitattts,  dimb  vonnd  the 
eottage  easemeata*  and  the  popnMon 
are  nnrnerousy  thriving,  and  healthful. 
On  this  road  liea  fSke  Kirkdale  quarry, 
on  which  Dr  Boekland  wrote  his 
strange  and  xambling  book,  the  **  Bm^ 
liqnise  Diluvianss,**  being  an  atteaipt 
to  prove  the  lust  of  tlie  UniverEal  D^ 
luge»  from  what  Uie  Doctor  pronoun- 
ced to  be  the  faet  of  all  the  hyenas  of 
Yorkshire  having  agreed  io  take  com- 
mon refuge  in  this  oave — an  ilUjudged 
measure,  as  it  appeared — for  the  Flood 
was  not  to  foe  eluded  in  this  way  t  it 
aecordiagly  followed  them*  drowned 
them  m  moMm,  and  left  their  bones  to 
tell  the  tale. 

'*  Get  on  the  crupper  of  a  good 
stout  hypothesis^**  says  Sterne*  **  and 
yon  may  ride  ronnd  the  world.'*  The 
Doctor's  hypothesis  might  have*  car- 
ried him  to  the  moon.  He  has  sinceiy 
however,  had  the  wisdom  to  slip  off, 
without  making  much  noiae  about  it, 
and  the  hyenas  of  Kirkdale  have  kat 
thdr  beat  himd^JUgwhscant.  The 
cavern  of  thk  portentous  theory  is  a 
dismal  hole ;  ao  dumal,  faideed,  as  to 
give  Dr  Granville  a  poe6c  bit,  and 
stimulate  the  Mnse  witinn  him  to  de* 
scribing  its  horrors  in  this  style :— .'^  As 
if  Uie  terrified  beaaU  of  a  former 
wotM,  in  quest  of  shelter  from  the 
one  universal  devaatatmg  flood  which 
threatened  their  existence,  had  by  in- 
stinct pnrpoaely  selected  a  spot  too 
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frighlfol  to  entice  any  persecuting 
enemy  «f  their  race  to  foUow  theaft." 

Tfcila  is  rather  loAilytold;  but,  as 
the  Flood  was  4he«nemT  inm  whieh 
they  fled,  they  would  have  ahowcd 
their  sense  in  dieosing  some  spat 
which  would  have  Aightened  tbe 
Flood.  The  theory,  like  Dr  finck- 
land's,  thus  practhsriiy  fidls;  bnt  it 
eahibits  at  least  «^  knowlet^caf 
flwts,  and  nmeh  aupeiior  fdansibilMy 
of  invention. 

We  wefpni  to  say  that  no  more 
theories  -can  have  birth  m  the  iCirk- 
dale  cavern.  Like  the  placard  over 
the  grave  of  the  Abb^  Paris,  it  isloiu 
hidden, 

''  De  faire  miracles  en  ce  lieiT.** 

The  qnanymen  hav^  got  aneo  the 
sacred  pndhicts.  Geology,  modeat 
maid,  has  been  forced  to  fly  before  the 
rudeness  «f  the  spade  and  the  pickaxe^ 
the  antediluMan  feUcs  have  been  dug 
up,  carted  away,  turned  into  bone- 
dust,  and  are  now  swelling  the  inora- 
ment  of  turnips  and  carrots  4m  the 
fair  flelda  of  YorkabiM.  OwtJRegme^ 
emmi  has  gone  for  notiiing  already ;  and 
the  DoctQr*«  only  hope  4>f  fanw  is  to  be 
found  in  blowing  his  own  trampet  In 
front  of  tlie  TraveUimg  Aasedation. 

Dr -Granville  is  certainly  an  ^ihsefu 
▼ant  and  amnahig<tr«velkr«  and,  te<di- 
nieal  as  his  pra&ssed  Mili|ect  is^  he 
has  contrived  to  mAe  his  book  infte- 
jwsting  to  those  who  iFonld  not  take 
the  irotthle  of  kaowiiv  whether  one 
^pa  is  BMMRe  £ovl  and  fetid  than  an- 
other. He  gives  little  paming^oBDliea 
of  overy  ihlag,  and,  nmong  (Ac  rest, 
(tf  the  agricultnre  fer  which  Yeiinhira 
has  lately  become  jo  famous.  Jb 
speaking  of  great  traete  of  moorland, 
reelaimod  by  some  of  the  inleiligeiit 
landholders  by  the  aimple  prooess  of 
burning  oif  the  enrfece  of  tlie  heatli, 
he  gives  the  benefit  of  his  experience 
in  deciding  a  question  whidh  has  been 
often  mooted,  and  which  has  perplex- 
ed anny  a  proprietor.  It  ia,  whether 
it  would  be  more  proitable  to  joolaim 
waste  lands  for  the  plough,  or  to  plant 
them?  He  decides  unhesitatingly  for 
Hieiormer. 

^  I  am  sowing  my  aon  Edwavd^a 
oUldrana'  fortunes,**  observed  to  ma 
many  years  ago  an  M.F.,  to  whose 
sent  I  was  summoned  on  occasion  of 
thatson-8  (then  a  mere  child)  illness. 
He  was  then  engaged  in  planting 
nearly  half-a-mUlion  of  trees  upon 
Mllocky  asd  unOj  tracts  of 
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waste  land,  which,  in  my  opinion*  re- 
quired nothing  but  a  proper  supply  of 
manure  from  the  neighbouring  town 
to  turn  into  most  excellent  corn  land. 
Edward  grew  up>  and  his  children 
haye  since  come  into  the  world,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  the  trees,  their 
.intended  fortune,  have  been  growing 
up  at  the  same  time.  But  the  children 
are  growing  faster  than  the  trees,  and 
ihe  square  feet  of  timber  in  the  latter 
are  not  vet  such  as  to  realize  the  ex- 
pected fortune.  Now,  had  roy  friend, 
instead  of  his  own  speculation,  adopt- 
ed the  scheme  of  the  Yorkshire  im- 
f  rover,  the  yast  tract  of  land  which 
e  has  condemned  to  nearly  half-a- 
century  of  unprofitable  returns,  would 
hare  yielded  not  only  an  ample  for- 
tune to  Edward's  children,  but  also  to 
their  father  and  grandfather. 

We  regard  this  as  sound  agricultu- 
ral doctrine.  Except  in  ornamental 
grounds,  trees  should  never  be  plant- 
ed  where  any  thing  else  will  grow. 
Let  them  shelter  the  gentleman's 
mansion,  give  shade  to  hb  garden,  or 
flourish  in  clumps  on  his  demesne; 
let  them  sheet  the  side  of  hills  where 
the  plough  cannot  pass  ;  but  let  them 
not  cover  any  spot  where  the  plough 
can.  Their  original  expense,  their 
constant  fencing,  their  almost  total 
prohibition  of  returns  from  the  ground 
for  the  first  fifty  years,  and  the  slow- 
ness  of  their  growth  to  maturity,  ren- 
der this  beautiful  produce  the  most 
unprofitable  that  can  be  raised  from 
profitable  land.  There  is  room  enough 
for  them,  besides. 

But  the  Doctor  occasionally  via* 
lates  that  wholesome  proverb,  which, 
though  originally  applied  to  cobblers, 
may  be  applied  to  half  the  professions 
in  existence.  The  Doctor  attempts 
a  subject  of  which  he  knows  nothing, 
and  follows  a  guide  who  knows  as  lit- 
tle as  himself,  when  he  harangues  on 
national  education.  Like  the  Mar- 
quis of  Lansdowne,  he  is  a  prodi- 
gious admirer  of  the  Prussian  style  of 
education—a  systemwhich  drives  every 
body  to  school  by  a  kind  of  conscrip- 
tion, teaches  the  rising  generation  by 
drill,  makes  the  fathers  and  mothers 
accountable  for  the  grammatical  ad- 
vances of  their  children,  and  compels 
every  body,  the  low  as  well  as  the 
high,  to  learn  classics  and  mathema- 
tics, the  art  of  machinery,  and  the 
Copernican  system.  Notwithstanding 
the  ardour  of  the  Marquis  and  the 
Doctor  on  this  prombing  subject,  we 
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cannot  help  doubting  its   practieal 
value.     This  system  has  now  beea 

foing  on  for  a  auceession  of  years  in 
Russia.  May  we  not  fairly  judge 
of  the  tree  by  its  fruits  ?  What  has 
Prussia  produced  in  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century  ?  The  qnestipn  is  not 
merely,  has  it  produced  any  one  man 
of  real  eminence  with  all  this  for- 
cing, any  one  great  orator,  or  philo- 
sopher, or  poet,  or  naturalist,  or  ma- 
thematician? but,  has  it  raised  any 
peasant  genius  into  eminence?  for  the 
old  education  was  confessedly  ade- 
quate to  produce  able  men  in  the 
higher  ranlu  of  the  population.  But, 
as  if  for  the  express  purpose  of  turn- 
ing the  theorists  to  ridicule,  Prussia 
has  been  signally  deficient  in  idl  re^ 
markable  examples  of  intellectual  dis- 
tinction during  that  period.  The 
government  machinery  has  been  in 
full  work  all  the  time,  grinding  the 
popular  material,  as  the  new  bone- 
mill  grinds  the  <<  osseous  structure" 
of  m^  into  manure ;  the  drill  has 
been  <' ranking  and  filing"  the  whole 
generation  in  this  parade- march  of 
mind ;  the  drum  has  summoned  them 
to  school ;  and  the  rattan  of  the  ser- 
geant has  reminded  them  of  the  dig- 
nity of  human  nature.  But  we  look 
in  vain  for  the  brilliant  results.  We 
fully  admit  .that  results  must  have 
been  ;  that  many  a  ploughman  now 
knows  the  difference  between  the 
Greek  alphabet  and  the  German  text ; 
that  many  a  tinker  can  talk  of  oxy- 
gen,  and  knows  accurately  that  zinc 
Is  not  silver ;  and  that  many  a  vil- 
lage tailor  could  give  the  trigonome- 
trical elevation  of  the  village  steeple. 
But  we  are  still  to  discover  whether 
all  this  knowledge  is  really  worth  aO 
the  trouble ;  whether  it  is  not  a  mere 
waste  of  the  expense  which  it  takes 
to  stamp  it  on  the  hard  heads  of  the 
multitude.  We  say  nothing  of  the 
bustle,  because,  in  ail  probability,  the 
bustle  is  among  the  grand  objects  of 
the  whole  affair.  Now,  we  must  not 
be  set  down  among  the  advocates  for 
popular  ignorance  for  all  this.  Quite 
the  contrary.  We  think  that  eyery 
indiridual  ought  to  cultivate  that 
higher  portion  of  our  nature,  the  in- 
tellect, as  much  as  he  can.  But  we 
object  to  the  mischief  of  injudicious 
teaching  ;  as  lavish  of  the  public 
money,  wholly  ineffective  for  the  gen- 
eral intellectual  progress,  and  di- 
rectly tending  to  fill  the  popular 
mind  with  vanity,  infiation,  and  worse 
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than  ignorance.  Let  the  peasantry 
dream  what  they  will  of  books ;  they 
must  eaty  and  to  eat  they  most  la- 
bour. But  what  time  for  study  has 
any  man,  after  being  at  the  plough 
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tail>  or  the  spade,  or  even  at  the 
loom,  for  twelve  hours  a- day?  Or 
what  actual  advance  can  be  made  in 
science,  or  literature  of  any  kind> 
without  1^  degree  of  effort  which  it 
is  absolutely  Utopian  to  expect  in  the 
crowd  of  mankind  ?  But  the  modern 
tree  of  knowledge,  grasped  at  by 
those  incautious  bauds,  may,  like  tlie 
old,  engender  pride,  insolence,  and 
insubordination.  How  much  are  our 
modern  Chartists  the  better  for  all  the 
lectures,  mechanics'  institutes,  ramb- 
ling harangues,  and  pamphlets  on  po- 
litical economy,  which  have  been  let 
loose  over  the  land  during  the  last 
twenty  jears  ?    Hare  they  filled  the 

aulation  with  any  kind  of  know- 
je  but  the  knowledge  of  conspi- 
racy ?  Or  has  the  secret  of  this  been 
in  philanthropy  or  in  ambition — 
the  work  of  patriotism  or  the  love  of 
power ;  the  desire  to  form  an  enlight- 
ened people,  or  to  discipline  a  vast, 
violent,  and  furious  faction?  Even 
in  England,  as  in  Prussia,  it  would 
seem  that  a  direct  prohibition  of  the 
growth  of  any  remarkable  intellect 
was  inflicted  during  the  period,  for  the 
actual  purpose  of  exposing  the  utter 
hollowness  of  the  hypocrisy,  and  the 
shallowness  of  the  speculation.  Be- 
fore the  time  of  all  this  clamorous 
conspiracy,  the  humblest  orders  made 
noble  contributions  to  the  general 
renown  of  the  British  mind.  We 
had  Watts,  Brindley,  Boughton, 
Arkwright,  Herschel,  and  others, 
each  of  them  dutinguished  by  giving 
a  separate  and  powerful  influence  to 
the  public  progress,  each  of  them  ex- 
.hibiting  that  originality  which  is  the 
first  constituent  of  genius,  and  each 
of  them  opening  a  track,  in  which 
the  science  and  civilization  of  the  age 
felt  instantly  that  it  had  discovered  a 
new  province  of  mental  empire.  But 
what  genius  of  this  order,  or  of  any, 
has  bMn  prodnced  b^  the  whole  ham- 
mering and  screwing,  the  whole 
smoke  and  fire,  of  that  Babylonian 
forge  which  the  whole  tribe  of philO' 
sqphisti  have  been  kindling  and 
blowing,  with  all  their  revolutionary 
bellows,  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
C0ntary  ? 


The  topic  is  endless ;  but  we  must 
stop.  For  true  learning  we  have  the 
highest  admiration  ;  for  the  services 
of  true  science,  the  readiest  acknow- 
ledgment; for  true  patriotism,  the 
most  unequivocal  gratitude.  But  no 
language  can  be  too  contemptuous' 
for  our  disgust  and  disdain  of  the 
arts,  not  the  less  atrocious  because 
they  are  ineffectual,  which  the  whole 
tribe  of  the  modem  school  of  poll* 
tics  and  philosophv  hourly  bring  into 
play  on  the  popular  mind.  We  do 
not^  upbraid  those  conspirators  with 
their  actually  banishing  all  mention 
of  religion  from  their  educational 
schemes.^  Like  Satan,  they  know 
that  a  divided  house  cannot  stand; 
and  they  will  not  be  instrumental  to 
their  own  defeat.  But  those  who 
know  that  religion  is  the  great  pre- 
servative principle  of  society,  may 
best  discover  the  nature  of  those  os- 
tentatious innovators,  bv  seeing  the 
affected  indifference  and  real  alarm 
with  which  the  mention  of  religion 
is  received  by  those  empirictd  en- 
lighteners  of  the  19th  century. 

The  volume  then  proceeds,  at  an 
easy  and  a  pleasant  pace,  through 

the  great  coal  country  of  the  north 

a  country  of  natural  weaJth  and  won- 
ders, of  which  half  the  wealth,  too,  is 
owing  to  the  modern  discovery  that 
steam  even  gives  winged  speed  to 
coals  as  well  as  to  communication. 
The  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Durham  is  one  vast  field  of  coal,  the 
product  of  which,  in  1837,  had  been 
805,668  tons  from  nine  collieries 
alon^  paying  to  the  owners,  on  ship- 
ping them,  £426,332.  Yet  for  which 
the  London  consumers  are  compelled 
to  pay  a  million  of  poundt  sterling  I 
There,  at  least,  is  room  for  a  reform  ; 
and  we  wish  that  some  bustling  inno- 
Tator  would  save  our  pockets  from 
being  picked  on  this  monstrous  scale 
It  would  be  much  better  employment 
for  Mr  Grote,  than  his  annual  speech 
on  the  Ballot.  We  recommend  Dr 
Bowring  to  bestow  a  few  of  his  bul- 
letins on  the  subject ;  and  would  al- 
most forgive  Loiti  John  some  of  his 
political  peevishness,  if  he  would  turn 
It  to  effecting  a  radical  cure  of  an 
abuse,  more  pernicious  and  more  de- 
serving of  punishment  than  nine- 
tenths  of  those  in  the  statute-book. 
The  Doctor  promises  another  volume. 
We  hope  a  speedy  one. 
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[Imm, 


IDA  ANB  KBKBHGARD. 


WiTB  goodir  ebeer,  and  rintage  rsre. 
The  board  of  Ihiis  was  diwt; 

Alone  they  sat,  the  lady  fkir 
And  that  benTgfated  gneat 

R!a  bearing,  frank  and  boM,  appewr^'d 

All  form  to  east  aside ; 
Her  new-told  name  the  lady  heard, 

And  soaieaiy  seemed  to  chide. 

'  Ida»  thy  sadness  la  a  snell 
That  stirs  asy  inmost  heart ; 

Some  ftrarfol  secret  here  doti^  dwell 
That  passeth  common  art 

^  Thy  qneen-like  eonrteay  is  paid 

With  melancholy  grace, 
And  fear  and  woe  haTO  east  a  shade 

On  that  yonng  lovely  face. 

^  A  t  Hin  thyboard,  when  none  arenigh, 

Thoa  spei^*^Bt  below  thy  breath ; 
Thine  eye  still  dwells  on  vacancy, 
*  As  on  some  slight  of  death. 

'«  Thongh  I  have  known  thee  scarce  an 
hour. 
Love  counts  not  time  or  spacer 
Fly  with  me;  mine  are  wealth  and. 
power. 
And  an  nnbtemfihM  race.** 

Young  Ida  shuddered,  look*d  aroondiff 
***  We  are  not  here  alone,* 

Sfhesaidy  and  her  sweet  voice^s  sound 
Died  to  a  stifled  moan. 

**  Though  innocent  in  deed  and  tiravght 

I  bear  a  blighted  name« 
(Thns  far  the  wizard  lord  hathtanghtO 

A  heritage  of  shame. 

*'  My  mother  f  in  my  Infant  days. 
So  sweet  and  kind  of  mood* 

Woe*8  me !  I  cannot  speak  her  praise 
As  a  loved  dangfater  should : 

««  Ere  dawn*d  my  life— woe  worth  tiie 
star 

That  ruled  mv  wayward  fate- 
She  fled,  and  left  Count  Waldemar 

To  nurse  his  vengeful  hate. 

*'  The  wrongs  tiiat  fnrroVd  Ids  dark 
cheek, 

Taught  him  the  deeds  of  hdl. 
In  dwellings  of  the  dead  to  seek 

Vigil  and  demon  spell. 

''  Revenge  was  rife ;  these  walls  but  ill 
His  sorceries  withstood ; 


mood  flowed,  but  bis  revengelbl  win 
Was  sated  not  witif  MmcL 

«  AU  periaVd  r  I  am  h^eealiere^ 

The  only  Kving  eooi. 
The  tenants  of  lb»  eharnet  drear 

Obey  his  ftXL  eontn^* 

**  Marked  ye  the  warder's  atooy  eye 
That  oped  the  caede  g»le? 

The  gaout  and  sHent  minialry 
That  spread  tlhe  beard  in  state  ? 


«*  Arave hearts  9mA  tmef  iw  vaia fkmj 
fooght: 

They  spske of yore^  aadsariled; 
They  server  but  see  me,  knew  menot. 

Their  own  dead  maater^k  rtsM. 


'When  thewOdhnatsBiaB  swatptith 


With  ghostty  hem  aad  hoiuid» 
The  fin  that  ethers  shrink  te  kear 
Seems  like  a  social  seuad* 


leyeni 

To  where^  behind  his 

An  armed  lorm  stood  stifl  as 

In  plate  and  mail  eonplele. 


It  was  the  same  which  be  had  eyed 

At  flrsft  with  fitHe  heed. 
As  empty  harness,  set  i 

To  wak  die  wearer's  i 


^  A  speU  constraiaelh  him  ^ 

To  ciiari>er  upfper  eavdi ; 
Oh,  had  he  pensh*d  shriVn  froai  sii^ 

Or  never  giv*n  me  birth  I 

«'  His  hebg,  how  in  death  snstain'd* 
Thon  would*st  not  bear  the  fale 

The  fatal  eve  is  now  at  haad»** 
-»Her  damask  eheek  tiini*d  pale. 

Sir  Ermengard  sprang  from  the  board. 
Hie  brow  with  wrath  flnsh'd  high  ; 

**  Come  man,  come  fiend !  this  trenchant 
sword. 
Shall  match  foul  gramarye. 

'^  Oft  was  it  proved  m  PileetiBa 
Through  s£ege  and  battle  held. 

And  smote  the  wizard  Maqgielya, 
In  his  own  desert  hold. 

^«  This  band  shaU  bieak  the  spells  my 
fair," 
— He  strode  her  own  to  grasp  ; 
The  lady  shrunk,  and  shriek'd  «'  For- 
bear! 
Thou*d8t  better  touch  an  asp.** 
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'<  Forbear !"— a  deep  voica  answered, 
Uke 

The  echoes  of  a  stormy 
An  iron  arm  was  raised  to  strike  | 

—It  was  the  mailed  Form. 

A  blue  and  momeatary  gleam 
Through  the  barr*d  visor  shone. 

The  clanging  arm  dropt — all  did  seem 
Again  as  still  as  stone. 

"  Oh>  if  then  loyest  me  as  tboQ  sa/sty 

Rash  Ermengard;  awaj ! 
Better  bear  all  than  see  thee  waste 

A  struggling,  living  prey. 

'*'  Few  men  his  mortal  strengtl^  with- 
stood 
Before  that  fatal  honr. 
And  now  his  strange  unhallowM  food 
Bestows  unearthij  power. 

'<  Others,  as  madly  brare  as  tfaon. 
This  yain  emprtze  hare  tried, 

I  wept  their  fate,  but  none  till  now—* 
A  sigh  the  pause  supplied, 

**  Know,  too,  that  from  thia  weird  do- 
main 
To  lead  me  none  may  dare^ 


But  one  whom  sainted  tows  eonitrain 
To  penitenee  and  prayer* 


•«0b!  conldsnehlwlvma 

namelees  doom. 


larriye. 
To  break  my  namelees  doom. 
Then  miglit  some  friendly  eloirter  give 
A  shelter  and  a  tomb.** 


This  time  to-morrow  night  l^he  saw 
Her  horror-strieken  look—. 

'<  Deem*Bt  thou  such  derdries  to  awe. 
By  candle,  bell,  and  book  ? 

**  The  good  Red  Cro»  ia  bound  upon 
My  shoulder  and  my  breast. 

And  relica  from  Mount  Lebanon, 
Within  my  hauberk  rest. 

»  This  sword  hath  shivered  mail  and 
plate 

Stronger  than  that  I  see  ; 
Vampyre,  or  fiend,  he  proves  ita  weight 

For  love  and  loyalue  !** 


A  blue  flame,  ghastlier  than  before, 
Flash'd  from  the  visor*d  face ; 

The  iron  Form  strode  on  the  floor. 
And  raised  a  ponderous  mace. 


THE  SUIT  OF  THE  MINSTREL. 


tr  B.  snf MOWS. 

What  a  dream  of  delight  I  while  yoimg  Victor  was  wooing 
Proud  Constance,  sole  heiress  of  Bernard  of  Bonn — 

In  that  tenderest  of  times,  when  the  vintage  is  viewing 
Its  deep  shadow'a  glow,  where  the  Rhine  mshes  on* 

Superb  as  a  cloud  in  the  sunset,  that  maiden 

With  her  eyes  of  broad  Uaeknesa  and  lunnnons  cheek- 
Heard  the  tale,  low  and  sweet,  like  a  breeae  odour-laden* 
That  fever'd  the  ixail  lip  of  Victor  to  speak. 

Fond  haunter  of  m<KMi-brighten*d  hills  I— the  sweet  merit 

Of  his  country's  wild  Magi^the  minstrels  of  old- 
Had  fiird  with  an  early  enchantment  his  spirit. 
Till  it  ma8ter*d  the  Art  they  melodiously  told. 

Long  unheard  in  his  heart  lay  the  gift  unawaking. 
Till  Constance  rose  suddenly  bright  on  his  way ; 

Then  the  songs  of  his  soul  sounded  out,  like  the  shaking 
Of  those  chords  that  salute.  In  the  Desert,  the  day. 

And  the  lone  poet*s  praise,  to  that  lady  so  peerless. 

Grew  essential  as  dew  to  the  lily*s  hot  life — 
And  she  won  him  to  mix  with  the  festive  and  fearless 

In  the  joust  or  the  revcFs  magnificent  strife. 
The  enthusiast  yielded  ;  and  far  from  the  mountains 

Whose  blue  shadows*  softness  grew  up  in  his  soul,^ 
He  came— *mid  the  crowd  thronging^luxury's  fountains. 

The  wealth  of  his  wasted  existence  to  roll. 


730  TAe  Suit  of  the  MiMtrth  [Jaue, 

Of  the  gallants  her  steps*  fairy  music  attending. 

Was  Victor  for  cTcr  in  fervency  first ; 
'  With  his  harp*8  inspiration  immortally  blending 

The  visions  his  daring  idolatry  nurst^ 

And  her  triumph  to  Constance  fresh  glory  was  bringing. 

From  her  eyes  more  victoriously  darted  the  day. 
As  Time>  through  her  life's  cloudless  atmosphere  wiDging, 

At  her  feet  saw  that  youth,  with  his  lyre  and  his  \bj. 

She  would  linger — would  listen — ^her  full  heart's  expressions 

To  that  slave  in  one  glance*s  dark  volley  convey'd  ; 
And  she  loved  him  to  sing  of  the  loftv  concessions 

That  high-born  maidens  to  minstrels  have  made. 

Yet,  guarded  in  guile,  from  her  lips  ruby -burning. 

The  one  word  so  watch'd  for  by  love  never  fell : 
Poor  Minstreli  no  passion  thy  passion  returning, 

Shsll  ever  the  clouds  closing  o'er  thee  dispel  1 
(Oh  I  as  bud  in  the  blight  be  the  lip  of  the  woman. 

Who,  to  iring  the  dull  moments  in  indolence  past. 
Can  foster  with  flattery  cold  and  inhuman 

Some  heart's  noble  hopes  but  to  break  it  at  last !) 
'Twas  when  Victor  was  loudest,  by  lance  and  lute  Taunting^ 

His  mistress  unmatched  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Rhone—* 
While  his  lode-star  of  life  was  her  aspect  enclianting — 

That  she  wedded  her  kinsman.  Count  Hugh  of  Cologne. 

Fly  now  to  the  haunts  of  thy  boyhood— thou  dreamer  I 

This  truth  like  the  hunter's  keen  shaft  in  thy  brain — 
That  trampled  and  mock'd  by  one  idolized  schemer. 

Thou,  at  least,  hast  no  fierier  hell- cup  to  drain  ! 
His  darkness  came  down  with  no  softening  gradation. 

On  the  noon  of  his  life  it  was  instantly  night — 
'Twas  the  thunderbolt  killing  with  swift  desolation. 

In  its  greenness  and  glory,  the  pine  of  the  height. 
Yet  think  not  that  Constance  triumphantly  wended 

In  bliss  as  in  beauty  her  heartless  career-^ 
The  voice  of  that  wrong'd  uncomplaining  One,  blended 

With  the  breeze,  was  at  midnight  a  curse  to  her  ear. 

When  proudly  before  her  the  banqnet  was  blazing, 

And  nobles  pledged  high  to  her  beauty^her  eyes 
Ever  saw,  as  through  clouds,  by  a  lonely  hearth  gazing, 

A  pale  wither'd  man,  like  a  spectre,  to  rise. 

In  Cologne's  banner'd  ables,  Countess  Constance  is  sleeping. 

And  leagues  far  away»  by  a  blue  river's  side. 
Over  Victor's  green  turf  silent  Evening  is  weeping-— 

May  their  soul^y  at  the  Judgment,  not  sever  as  wide  I 
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EU88IA  AS  IT  WAS  IN  THB  8UMMEB  AND  WINTER  OF  1812. 


If,  reader,  yoa  look  out  of  a  win* 
do  IT  into  any  crowded  street  of  any 
large  city,  you  will  be  surprised  to 
observe  how  very  few  of  those  whom 
you  see  actually  engaged  in  the  bust- 
ling scenes  of  life,  could  have  been 
more  than  children  (eight  or  nine 
years  old  at  most)  in  the  memorable 
year  of  1812.  Not  every  twelfth  man, 
you  say  to  yourself,  could  have  been 
consciously  abreast  of  this  great  ro-* 
xnanco— the  greatest  by  far  since  the 
Crusades,  as  they  again  since  Ilium 
with  its  *<  Iliad  of  woes."  Conse- 
quently»  to  the  large  majority,  any 
uarrative  or  picture  of  that  year  is  as 
good  as  MS.,  or  as  any  newly-disco- 
vered record  of  any  forgotten  event. 
The  follow  log  sketch  of  this  grand 
era,  woven  together  from  scattered 
passages  of  Arndt,  in  his  Erinntrun* 
yen,  (Leipz.  1640,)  seems  to  have  the 
merit  of  spirited  delineation ;  and  it 
certainly  has  that  of  resting  on  a  di- 
rect personal  experience  :^- 

In  the  autumn  of  1803  I  went  to 
Sivcden,  and,  after  a  year*s  absence,  I 
returned  to  Pomerania.  Stormy  and 
full  of  rumours  was  the  condition  of 
Germany,  both  north  and  south.  Next 
came  Id05,  with  the  tragic  catastrophe 
of  Austria  ;  and  then  the  more  dread- 
ful 1806,  which  witnessed  the  prostra- 
tion of  Prussia.  Then  it  was  that  my 
*<  geist  dcr  zeit*'  (spirit  of  the  time) 
came  abroad  in  its  first  part.  That 
summer  of  1806 1  passed  in  Stralsund ; 
more  pointedIy»  I  may  say,  lay  in 
Stralsuud ;  for  in  a  duel  with  a  Swe- 
dish officer,  who  bore  the  classical 
name  of  Gyllensvaerd,  Oct^'^^^'tt  or 
golden-sword,)  I  received  a  bullet  in 
the  body,  and  lay  two  months  stretch- 
ed upon  a  bed.  The  occasion  was 
tliis  : — We  had  been  sitting  in  a 
public  garden  with  a  large  party  of 
friends,  our  hearts  expauded  with 
wine,  and  our  conversation  exceed- 
ingly animated.  The  Swede  dropped 
an  ugly  expression,  which  I  could  not 
digest,  in  reference  to  the  German 
people ;  and  what  made  it  more  of- 
fensive was,  that  at  the  very  moment 
I  had  been  freely  praising  his  cotm- 
trymen  upon  my  recent  experience. 
my  praises  he  adopted  complacent] v 
enough  as  a  mere  debt  to  the  notori- 
ous truth,  such  as  claimed  no  acknow* 
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ledgroent  at  all  from  any  Swede ;  and 
he  requited  them  by  an  insult.  We 
exchanged  shots  at  fifteen  paces  apart, 
about  a  mile  and  a-half  from  Stral- 
sund, on  the  sea-shore.  At  the  mo- 
ment when  the  bullet  took  effect,  I 
sank  down  in  a  sort  of  fainting-fit, 
and  fancied  that  I  carried  death  in  my 
body.  The  time  was  about  six  in  the 
evening,  a  most  lovely  sunset  approach- 
ing, and  I  saluted,  as  with  farewell 
eyes,  the  verdant  shores  of  my  beauti- 
ful native  island,  (Rugen.)  This,  how- 
ever, was  but  a  momentary  shock. 
I  was  soon  able  to  stand  up,  and  to 
walk  with  my  seconds  into  the  town, 
where,  after  being  duly  probed,  hack- 
ed, and  bandaged  secundum  artem,  I 
lay  stretched  on  a  bed  for  the  next 
eight  weeks. 

Every  man  in  Germany  by  this 
time  knew  me  to  be  a  burning  hater 
of  the  French,  and  no  admirer  of  the 
now  deified  Napoleon.  In  those  days 
I  suffered  from  these  causes  a  real 
martyrdom  of  feeling ;  and  oftentimes, 
from  mere  frenzy  of  political  excite- 
ment, between  insolent  Frenchmen 
and  too  submissive  Germans,  my  feet 
burned  as  if  placed  on  red- hot  plates 
of  iron.  In  the  spring  of  1809,  when 
the  news  came  that  the  poor  King  of 
Sweden  must  fall  from  the  throne, 
these  feelings  grew  stronger — and  in- 
supportable when  the  great  Austrian 
campaigns  commenced  upon  the  Da* 
nube,  together  with  the  tumultuous- 
risings  amongst  the  Tyrolean  Alps. 
One  morning  my  friend  General 
Schweim  came  to  me,  and  repeated 
the  reports  that  Schill  had  moved  with 
10,000  men  upon  Stralsund,  where  he 
waited  only  for  English  shipping  to* 
carry  him  off  to  Sweden.  *«  But,'* 
said  the  general,  *'  I  believe  no  sylla- 
ble of  this — 10,000  men  are  not  so 
easily  shaken  out  of  people*8  sleeves." 
Next  day  I  met  him  in  a  public  pro- 
menade. "It  is  but  too  true,"  said 
be.  <*  Poor  Schill  and  his  gallant  di- 
vision are  all  massacred,  for  a  massacre 
it  waS'—a  mere  cowardly  murder  and 
butchery  on  the  part  of  the  Danes  and 
Dutch,  in  so  basely  binding  themselves 
to  French  malignity.  And  now  I  sup- 
pose every  thing' will  lie  prostrate  at 
the  feet  of  this  Satanas.** 

Heneefoiwards,  through  private  ia« 
3b 
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tereat  with  fdthful  friends  amoDg^st 
diplomatUtSy  I  had  always  double  sets 
of  passports*— one  set  for  Germany*  in 
southern  directions ;  the  other  set  for 
England.  In  Sweden  I  took  leave  of 
my  friends,  as  if  bound  to  £o§^nd  ; 
for  French  spies*  and  the  acenrsed 
spirit  of  espUmmage,  prevailed  every 
where.  Even  Sweden  was  polluted  ; 
and  oftentimes  the  Society  of  Friends 
even  was  not  without  danger.  Vila 
re&ult  from  the  tyranny  of  evil  men* 
and  from  that  slavery  whieh,  onoe 
striking  root  in  a  eentre  like  PariB* 
ever  after  sedts  to  wipe  away  its  own 
shame  by  confounding  other  nations 
in  a  vortex*  still  spreading*  of  similar 
biiiDiiiation  I 

Happy*  however*  in  such  times  is 
he  whose  habits  are  simple  and  inde* 
pendent!  I  needed  no  post-horses* 
attracted  bo  notice*  conrted  no  suspi- 
cion. In  the  night*  through  mist  sod 
darkness*  a  stout  foot- traveller*  living 
upon  peasants*  fare,  and  conversing 
every  where  with  the  simple*  loyal- 
hearted  plooghman*  carter,  hedgeor* 
ditcher*  in  whom  I  met  uniformly  with 
a  spirit  of  honest  hatred  to  the  French* 
cordially  corresponding  to  my  own  ; 
so*  and  in  such  habits  of  society*  did 
I  creep  up  and  down  Germany  for 
years,  passing  quietly  through  thou- 
sands of  sleeping  villages,  and  caring 
not  for  what  circuit  I  made*  if  it  car- 
ried me  wide  of  cities,  police-offices* 
French  guard- houses,  and*  above  all* 
French  spies  or  odious  onsnarers. 

In  the  great  year  1812*  I  was  seat 
on  a  political  mission*  at  the  Russian 
expense*  through  Bohemia*  to  certain 
places  on  the  Austrian  frontiers.  My 
despatches*  addressed  to  the  ci-devant 
Russian  minister,  Vun  Stoin,  an  object 
of  bitter  persecution  to  Napoleon,  now 
a  cabinet  minister  of  the  Czar*s*  were 
danf^erous  in  excess.  To  evade  inter- 
ception* I  was  obliged  to  assume  a 
footman's  livery,  and  to  travel  with  a 
greasy  citizen  of  Vienna  as  his  menial. 
Vieona  people,  it  is  well-known,  can* 
not  move  ten  miles  without  eating. 
This  man*  aware  of  my  situation*  abu- 
sed his  power  over  me ;  in  luxurious 
eating,  and  in  Hungarian  wines,,  at 
every  stage  he  made  the  Czar's  golden 
ducats  f^y  like- forest  leaves  in  autumn. 
When  we  came  near  to  Brody*  a  Se- 
nish  town*  and  close  upon  the  Russian 
frontier,  I  threw  off  my  masquerade 
dress  of  footman,  and  came  forth  as 
gay  as  a  butterfly  for  a  new  mode  of 


existence.  My  heart  palpitated  as  I 
saw  the  flickering  little  flags  of  six 
mounted  Coasacka  at  the  toll-bar  bck 
fore  RaJziwilofi".  ''  Give  me  half  a 
dozen  dncatst"  said  asy  hitherto  mas- 
ter, '*  and  let  me  mu  on  before.  I 
know  these  fellows*  and  here  one  naat 
buy  a  passage."  But  now  I  had  my 
revenge — I  was  no  longer  in  his  power 
-»aod*  looking  at  him  with  an  air  of 
defiance*  I  called  out  <'  Adieul"  dis- 
played my  grand- looking  paaa  to  the 
lancers*  who  bowed  respectfully  at  the 
sight*  and  conducted  me  to  the  iuqiee- 
tor  of  the  fraatier  mstoma.  This  man 
was  a  Courlaader,  hoajutable  to  ex- 
cess* sad*  as  it  soon  came  out*  had 
been  the  bosom  friend  of  my  brother 
in  earlier  life.  He  introdu^d  me  to 
his  wife,  a  native  of  PolaBd*  inaisted 
on  my  taking  n|^  qoarters  in  his  bouBC^ 
where  I  met  with  accomplished  wo- 
men speaking  both  Freueh  and  Ger- 
man* and  finally  arranged  a  plan  te 
my  journey  to  Moscow.  Some  bag- 
gage of  the  Russian  embassy  vetum- 
ing  to  Russia  from  Vienna,  and  three 
Russian  diplouiatic  attack^  were  ex- 
pected in  a  day  or  two ;  at  any  rate  I 
was  to  be  provided  with  an  eseort*  a 
Russian  yager,  to  facilitate  my  tran- 
sit ;  but  this  accideut  for  coaneeting 
myself  with  good  society,  add  stronger 
protection  auMrngst  the  atonay  aeoaes 
that  might  be  looked  for  oa  the  great 
military  road  of  the  anniea*  -raa  a«t 
to  be  neglected. 

Two  mornings  after  arrived  this 
caravaa  from  Vienna.  Out  of  two 
splendid  carriages*  laden  appaready 
with  effects  belonging  to  the  Russiaa 
embassy*  stepped  three  gentleeaen  and 
a  number  of  servants.  The  leader  of 
the  party  was  a  little*  good-bamomr- 
ed,  talkative,  and  very  agile  maB«> 
tb^  Count  Ramsay  of  Balraaiae.  He 
was  a  secretary  of  legation*  origiaally 
of  Scotch  extraction*  and  had  been 
educated  by  Jesuits  in  Mohilew.  The 
second  was  an  empty-headed  French- 
man, ie  Marquis  de  F^warM,  a  wora- 
oat  roue;  and  the  last,  a  captam  in 
the  Russian  navy,  a  Grecian  by  birth, 
a  man  of  great  beauty*  bat  wearing 
the  most  revolting  expreasioa  of  flesh- 
ly sensuality. 

With  these  for  my  traveling  com- 
panions, I  went  as  far  as  SmoleaskQ* 
after  which  our  roads  parted*  they,  as 
attachh  at  this  moment  to  the  Raa- 
Nan  diplomacy*  pursuing  the  route  to 
St  Petersburg  —  I  to  Moscow;   for 
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though  my  ultimate  destinatioo  was 
aWo  St  Petersburg,  a  political  affair 
obliged  me  to  go  round  by  the  south- 
ern capital. 

Our  course  lay  tfa rough  Volhyniay 
a  superb  and  rich  territory.  Here 
dwell  what  are  called  the  Red  Rns« 
flians.  They  struck  me  as  a  graver 
people  than  the  Poles ;  and  still  as 
we  advanced  every  thing  wore  a  more 
comfortable  aspect— fields,  meadows, 
houses— than  in  Poland  proper ;  some- 
times, indeed,  as  respectable  as  in 
North  Germany.  In  the  city  of 
Zitomirs,  we  stumbled  by  accident  on 
a  glorious  scene  of  festal  pleasure— it 
was  a  Jewish  wedding.  I  never  be- 
held a  pageant  so  full  of  life,  motion, 
and  joy.  Torrents,  absolutely  tor- 
rents, of  music  poured  through  every 
street.  In  the  centre  of  the  town, 
upon  the  wide  open  market-place, 
danced,  with  hands  linked  together, 
the  most  beautiful  young  men  and 
women — the  women  all  pompously 
arrayed  in  the  richest  ornaments— 
g^ld,  silver,  and  pearls,  glittering  at 
every  comer.  And  be  it  observed, 
that  generally  in  Poland  the  Jewish  race 
IS  far  handsomer  than  in  Germany; 
far  nobler  in  features  ;  and  wear- 
ing a  repose,  a  self-possession,  never 
seen  amongst  our  unresting,  feverish, 
sweltering  Jew  pedlars.  This  fact, 
for  a  fact  it  is,  may  be  traced,  per- 
haps, to  two  causes :— Ist,  that  in 
Poland  the  Jews  gather  into  far  lar- 
ger masses,  occupying  often  separate 
towns,  and  maintaining  a  national 
dignity  by  countenancing  each  other  \ 
2dly,  (which  sounds  strangely  in  the 
ears  of  Western  Europe,)  vast  num- 
bers applying  themselves  to  the  serene 
and  salubrious  labours  of  rural  eco- 
nomy. 

At  length  we  reached  Kiew  on  the 
Dnieper,  once  the  haughty  capital  of 
the  growing  Russian  empire,  and  still 
wearing  traces  of  ancestral  splendour. 
It  was  a  lovely  summer  morning  as 
we  drew  near  to  this  ancient  city ;  and 
we  strangers  were  perfectly  petrified 
with  its  gorgeous  appearance.  Such 
a  labyrinth  of  gilded  towers,  cupolas 
of  churches  and  of  convents,  turrets 
of  private  mansions,  all  throwing  back 
the  golden  beams  of  the  morning  Trom 
metallic  surfaces,  gave  to  my  feelings 
a  gleaming  vision  or  foretaste  of  the 
Orient.  It  seemed  an  outpost  of  Asia. 
Yet,  when  we  entered  the  vast  drenit 
of  its  walliy  we  seemed  to  read  in  the 
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long  succession  of  open  areas,  and  in 
the  dusky  grandeur  of  its  desolation, 
a  record  every  where  inscribed — Be- 
hold a  metropolis  of  vanished  ages  I 
The  situation,  however,  on  and  a- 
mongst  the  lordly  hills  of  the  Dnieper, 
is  truly  regal.  Here  we  alighted  at 
the  door  of  a  Jewish  palace~*for  such 
I  may  call  the  splendid  hotel— and 
here,  again,  we  saw  a  Jewish  lamily, 
a  mother  with  a  train  of  daughters, 
all  wearing  the  imperial  beauty,  once 
so  peculiar  to  the  daughters  of  Jeru- 
salem. 

At  length  we  reaohed  Russia  Pro- 
per ;  and,  compared  with  the  wretched 
Poles,  what  a  marvellous  improve- 
ment! Every  thing  now  clean  and 
neat— bouses  better  built — villages 
even  elegantly  arranged — men  lees 
slovenly  in  their  habits  of  life,  and  far 
better  dressed.  Yet  we  suffered  now 
even  more  than  in  Poland  from  the 
scorching  days  of  this  memorable  sum- 
mer, and,  from  one  dreadful  nuisance 
within  doors,  worse  than  Polish  in  i(| 
excess.  This  may  seem  impossible ; 
for  in  Poland  no  mortal  can  secure 
himself  against  the  abomination  of 
vermin,  ranging  through  every  variety 
and  shade.  But  here,  perhaps  from 
the  heat  of  the  summer,  the  chambers 
at  the  post-houses  swarmed  with  fleas 
past  all  counting ;  certainly  not  of 
the  huge  Italian  breed,  yet,  with  ail 
their  minuteness,  quite  able  to  drive 
their  victims  into  despair.  It  was  our 
practice  daily  to  stop  the  carriages  in 
the  midst  of  the  forests ;  and  then  re- 
tiring, each  into  his  separate  thicket, 
we  stripped  ourselves  in  these  sylvan 
ehambers  absolutely  naked— suffered 
our  clothes  to  hang  wavering  in  the 
noonday  breezes-^and  thus,  with  some 
Uttle  extra  aid  from  a  smart  caning 
of  our  several  wardrobes,  we  managed 
to  distribute  amongst  the  Russian 
fauns  and  wood-nymphs  as  large  a 
portion  of  our  new  colonists  as  we 
could  persuade  to  accept  such  short 
notice  to  quit.  Hereabouts,  by- the- 
by,  we  came  upon  villages  occupied 
by  Roskoluiks — an  ancient  order  of 
Russian  sectarians  ;  and  amongst 
these  people  we  made  a  discovery, 
absolutely  new  to  all  of  us — viz.  that 
any  towel  or  napkin,  which  we  might 
have  used  in  washing,  was  immedl* 
ately  torn  to  shreds  by  the  women, 
under  a  persuasion  that  the  article  bad 
been  made,  in  a  religions  sense,  un* 
dean,  by  the  touch  of  heterodox  be- 
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lievera.  Oa  the  other  hand,  vessels 
from  which  they  could  eat  with 
spoons^  and  so  as  to  avoid  all  actual 
contact  with  the  fingersy  were  not  con- 
sidered as  desecrated  by  our  use. 

During  these  days  we  had  often  a 
lively  specimen  of  the  posting  service 
in  Russia,  and  of  the  licensed  abuses 
in  conducting  it^  through  many  a  re- 
gion of  this  vast  empire.  Whenever 
it  liappened  that  our  attendant  yaga^s 
thought  our  train  of  horses  not  quite 
equal  to  the  pace  we  maintained,  on 
the  next  occasion  of  descrying  a  drove 
of  horses  quietly  grazing  near  the 
roadside,  away  they  scoured  faster 
than  a  flight  of  arrows  amongst  the 
startled  animals,  and  by  adroit  ma- 
noeuvring, in  concert  with  one  another, 
soon  rode  down  towards  our  line  of 
equipages  such  as  they  had  pitched 
upon  fur  likely  assistants.  And  as 
the  moralists  amongst  us,  who  grum- 
bled at  this  brigandage,  of  course 
gave  their  aid  no  less  zealously  than 
the  most  reprobate  promoters  of  it^ 
naturally  ft  happened  that  the  poor 
ensnared  horses  found  themselves  in 
the  traces,  mounted,  and  spurred,  be« 
fore  they  had  time  for  comprehending 
the  logic  of  this  extra  travelling  re- 
source. No  trade,  however,  is  uni- 
formly prosperous ;  and  we  had  fre- 
quent occasions  to  remark,  that  the 
men  who  tended  these  herds  of  horses, 
sometimes  tlie  horses  themselves, 
heard  us  in  the  wind,  or  saw  us  from 
a  distance  ;  upon  which  the  whole 
mass,  men  and  horses,  would  traitor- 
ously go  tumbling  head  over  heels  to 
get  out  of  our  track.  Yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  service  was  not  one 
of  pure  suffering ;  the  lads  who  rode 
were  uniformly  humane  and  consi- 
derate ;  so  that,  whenever  we  drew 
up  for  a  halt,  each  postilion,  before 
he  thou;^ht  of  himself,  would  unship 
his  sickle,  and  cut  from  the  nearest 
patriotic  farmer,  who  had  been  so 
thongluful  as  to  carry  his  culture  to 
the  edge  of  tho  road,  as  much  rich 
clover,  &c  ,  as  it  was  safe  for  a  run- 
ning horse  to  eat. 

But  now  began  to  swarm  and 
thicken  about  us,  even  more  and 
more,  that  vast  equipage  of  war, 
stretching  to  the  frontiers  of  Poland 
from  the  central  depths  of  Asia,  which 
connected  itself  with  the  events  of  this 
fiver  memorable  year.  Carriages,  by 
thousanda  in  a  line,  loaded  with  the 


food  of  armies  ;  oxen,  by  tens  of 
thousands,  moving  westwards  to  the 
general  shambles  ;  tumbrils,  artillery, 
officers*  equipages,  in  never- ending 
succession.  Often,  for  half  a  day  to- 
gether, we  were  brought  to  a  dead 
halt,  from  the  mere  impossibility  of 
making  way  against  this  heady  cur- 
rent of  Asia  and  Europe  militant» 
What  served  to  embroil  the  moving" 
masses  still  more,  was  the  long  line  of 
prisoners,  many  political  prisonera^ 
some  already  prisoners  of  war,  escort- 
ed by  swarms  of  Cossacks  and  Hulans,. 
who  were  transferring  them  to  the  in- 
land depths  of  Russia.  Then  at  night, 
what  new  aspects  of  this  vast  moving, 
breathing,  fluctuating  panorama  I  If 
the  night  happened  to  be  cloudy  and 
dark,  then  myriads  of  watch-fires 
gleamed  over  the  sea-like  expanses 
of  level  ground;  soldiers,  prisoners^ 
herdsmen,  waggons,  recruits,  women» 
officers,  commissaries,  all  dancing, 
singing,  or,  at  times,  drinking  to- 
gether ;  here,  for  miles  in  succession,, 
scattered  to  a  quarter  of  a  mile^s  dis- 
tance on  each  side  of  the  road,  you 
would  pass  whole  divisions  of  the 
army,  thirty  thousand  strong,  all  in 
their  shirt  sleeves,  roasting,  frying, 
broiling,  boiUng,  their  m^n  luxurious 
meal,  after  the  fatigues  of  the  day 
were  over ;  further  on,  if  the  night 
were  starlight  or  moonlight,  yon 
would  come  suddenly  upou  white 
snowy  tents,  raising  themselves  in 
ghostly  silence  from  amongst  the 
blooming  heaths  ;  and  further  still, 
you  would  pass  multitudes  who,  ha- 
ving no  such  luxuries  as  tents,  were 
adopting  the  far  wholesomer  plan  for 
all  weather  (but  especially  for  sueb 
hot  summer  nights)  of  bivouacking, 
and  might  be  seen  stretched  at  their 
length  by  whole  pulks  and  regiments, 
sleeping  under  the  canopy  of  the 
heavenly  host,  and  scarcely  observing 
the  ceremonies  of  sentries  or  outposts 
in  this  region  of  wild  sylvan  nature — 
as  yot  so  far  from  the  enemy. 

]^Iy  journal  was  stolen  on  my  retom 
from  Russia,'  so  that  I  cannot  fix  the 
precise  day — but  it  must  have  been  in 
the  first  week  of  August — when  we 
reached  Smolensko.  The  sun  blazed 
fiercely ;  and  for  six  hours,  at  least, 
we  had  not  accomplished  as  many 
half  leagues  in  painfully  forcing  our 
way  through  the  mobs  of  camp  ser- 
vants and  ministers  of  war,  which 
blocked  up  the  approaches  to   this 
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city.  We  had  began  to  more  at  sun- 
rise ;  and  it  was  ten  a.m.  as  we  drew 
up,  throats  baked,  and  hair  matted 
with  dust,  at  the  hotel  of  Giampa.  All 
onr  long  line  of  equipage,  our  out- 
riding yagerst  and  our  eighteen  post- 
horses,  drew  no  sort  of  attention.  No 
rash  of  waiters — no  officious  master 
or  mistress  to  salute  our  arrival — we 
>  might  have  been  so  many  old  women 
in  a  donkey-cart.  There  we  stood— 
men,  horses,  carriages — all  dripping 
with  perspiration  ;  and  most  of  us  not 
<at  all  the  cooler,  but  secretly  fuming 
with  indignation,  at  meeting  with  this 
particularly  cool  reception.  **  Hol- 
lo! you  fellows,  you  waiters!"  we 
began  to  ejaculate;  and  certain  fluent 
maledictions  began  to  ripen  on  our 
lips,  but  still  no  sign  of  attention. 
We  ran  up  the  steps ;  and,  on  enter- 
ing the  hall,  we  perceived  even  the 
stairs  o(fcupied  as  seats.  A  brave 
Saxon  officer,  one  Major  Bose,  whom 
I  afterwards  knew  at  St  Petersburg, 
was  amongst  the  party  in  possession 
of  the  stairs ;  and  upon  hearing  us 
4:all  loudly,  in  German,  for  wine, 
water,  &c.,  he  laughed,  and  cried  out 
— **  Patience,  gentlemen,  there  are 
some  thousands  in  the  same  state  as 
jourselvos.  Every  chair  in  the  house 
•carries  double  ;  every  room  has  a 
acore  of  outside  passengers ;  fifteen 
pulks  of  Cossacks  are  in  possession  of 
the  cellars;  five  regiments  of  light 
liorse  are  quartered  in  the  salons  and 
ball-rooms.  I  have  been  waiting 
three  hours  for  a  cup  of  water. 
Others" — but,  on  hearing  this  report 
of  matters.  Count  Ramsay  of  Bal- 
maine  sprang  off  to  cater  in  the  town, 
and  soon  returned  with  one  bottle  of 
miserable  wine,  the  worst  of  what  is 
manufactured  on  the  river  Don. 
*^  This  cost  a  ducat,"  said  he,  "  let 
41S  share  it."  Some  time  afterwards 
we  obtained  a  jog  of  water ;  and  that 
was  the  extent  of  onr  refreshments 
through  the  day  at  Signer  Giampa's. 
But  in  the  evening  there  was  a  great 
movement :  the  light  cavalry  trotted 
out  from  the  salons  on  the  ground 
floor ;  and  many  companies  of  infantry 
debouched  from  the  bedrooms  on  the 
upper  stories.  After  this  we  ob- 
tained a  hearing:  the  waiters  mus- 
tered in  strength;  and  before  night 
we  were  comfortably  seated  at  a  din- 
ner of  roast  fowls. 

Here,  in  Smolensk o,  I  met  with 
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some  dear  friends — the  Count  Chazot, 
and  my  own  stormy-hearted  country- 
man from  the  isle  of  Rugen,  Gusta- 
vus  Barnekow.  These  two  men,  born 
in  regions  so  wide  apart,  yet  equally 
memorable  for  their  Grecian  beauty, 
and  their  reckless  courage  on  the 
field  of  battle,  I  will  have  occasion  to 
speak  of  sgain ;  and  of  the  former, 
alas  I  in  the  farewell  moments  of  his 
too  fugitive  life.  Here  also  I  met 
with  the  noble  Leo  Lutzow — a  man 
so  well  known  to  Germany  in  those 
impassioned  times.  Count  Chazot 
was  at  this  time  adjutant-general  with 
the  brigade  of  the  elder  Prince  of 
Oldenburg,  and  he  took  his  meals  at 
the  table  of  the  Duke  Alexander  of 
Wurtemburg.  Thither  he  carried 
me  daily  as  an  extra  guest  to  dinner ; 
and  at  night  he  and  I,  with  some 
septuagint  of  officers,  slept  on  a  vast 
hay-mow,  littered  down  in  a  huge 
salon. 

Nearly  a  week  I  spent  in  Smolen- 
sko ;  and  1  may  venture  to  say,  that, 
if  I  should  live  three  centuries,  I  could 
have  little  chance  of  seeing  such  an- 
other spectacle  as  that  week  offered. 
It  was,  indeed,  but  the  same  spec- 
tacle in  substance  which  I  had  wit- 
nessed through  the  last  three  weeks. 
But  this  great  centre  of  union,  this 
rallying  point  for  the  armies  gather- 
ing from  all  the  capital  routes  through 
Russia,  naturally  made  Smolensko, 
for  the  moment,  the  very  heart  and 
focus  of  the  strategic  movements,  so 
as  to  intensifv  the  agitation  of  the 
scene  as  to  degree,  though  in  kind 
the  elements  were  the  same»  Napo- 
leon was  now  rapidly  moving  on  the 
same  point.  It  is  known  that  he 
brought  across  the  Niemen  4d0,000 
fighting  men.  The  Russians,  after 
the  liberation  of  the  armies  towards 
the  Turkish  frontier,  were  able  to  as- 
semble even  a  greater  number.  The 
camp  followers,  who  gathered  like  a 
snow-drift,  even  after  the  French, 
through  Eastern  Germany  and  Po- 
land, but  who  flocked  almost  by  na- 
tions after  the  Russians,  swelled  the 
total  amount  of  human  beings  during 
the  summer  and  autumn  to  two  mil* 
lions  at  the  least,  who  were  gathering 
towards  one  point,  and  weaving  to 
and  fro  in  each  other*s  neighbour- 
hood. And  perhaps,  as  regarded  the 
Russian  side  of  the  drama,  at  this 
time,  and  at  the  city  of  Smolensko, 
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the  condensation  of  life  was  greatest, 
and  the  billowing  agitation  of  the 
general  mind  was  at  the  highest. 

Continuallj  in  this  week  at  Smo- 
lenskoy  streaming  through  the  streets^ 
but  to  more  advantage  as  approach- 
ing along  the  roads  from  Moscow  or 
St  Petersburg,  one  would  see  the 
pompons  array  of  armies  under  ererj 
variety  and  modification  that  Europe 
or  Asia  can  furnish.  Now  came, 
for  hours  together,  the  sea-  like  tread 
of  infantry,  the  main  masses  of  mo- 
dem warfare)  the  marching  regiments 
of  the  Czar's  armies.  Then,  after  an 
interval  of  ten  minntes,  would  be 
heard  the  thunder  of  cavalry  ap- 
proaching ;  and  immediately  began 
to  fly  past  us,  like  a  hurricane,  squad- 
rons after  squadrons  of  those  whose 
horses  had  drunk  from  the  Wolga  or 
the  Caspian  $  many  with  Sfberian  fnr 
barretts,  who  lived  near  the  icy  ocean ; 
fine  races  of  Tartars  from  the  Ka- 
barda  and  the  Crimea ;  men  from 
three  different  sides  of  the  Enxine, 
and  both  sides  of  the  Ural  Mountains ; 
stately  Cossacks  from  the  Don ;  Kal- 
mucks, with  flat  noses,  and  bodies 
square  and  wooden  legs,  and  eyes  set 
obliquely,  precisely  as  Am  mi  anus 
Marcellinus  describes  the  Huns  of 
Attila*s  armies  fifteen  centuries  ago ; 
Hulans  careering  with  vast  spears; 
Chinese-looking  men  from  the  pas- 
toral Tartars  of  the  great  eastern 
steppes  ;  and  ugly  Bashkirs,  with 
blinking  malicious  eyes,  and  armed, 
even  in  this  era  of  civilization,  [hear 
it,  Captain  Dalgetty  I]  with  bows,  and 
sounding  arrow-sheafs  rattling  on 
their  backs.  But,  perhaps,  the  most 
interesting  (certainly  the  most  beau- 
tiful) interlude  in  -this  prodigious 
mask  of  martial  life  was,  whenever 
a  '  squadron  of  Circassian  cavalry 
eantered  past ;  all  of  them  in  glitter- 
ing steel  shirts  of  mail,  all  carrying 
floating  plumes  of  the  most  beautiful 
description  in  their  helmets,  all  so- 
perbly  mounted,  men  and  horses 
alike  presenting  the  same  tall,  grace- 
ful, slender  figures  and  features,  con- 
trasting so  powerfully  with  the  quad- 
rangular massy  bodies  and  sidelong 
leer  of  the  ugly  Kalmucks  and  Bash- 
kirs, 

But   the    life— the  agitation— the 

Susion  of  the  time,  as  the  dire  col- 
sion    of   the  mighty  armies  drew 


every  day  nearer—the  frettzy  of  the 
patriotic  love  and  self-dedicstion  with 
whieh  the  miseeUaneona  gathering  at 
Smolensko  tarveyed  this  Napoleraic 
precipitation  of  the  West  upon  the 
Ea^t—how  shaH  I  attempt  to  de- 
scribe ?  Men  and  women  aiike^  bof, 
to  say  the  tmtb>  woneo,  with  ev«n 
more  depth  of  devotion,  tnrrendercd 
themselves  to  one  heart— one  aoal«- 
of  filial  devotion,  pride,  and,  one 
might  swear,  in  many  instances  of 
Sarsgosea^like  martyrdom  (if  that 
should  be  required)  on  behalf  of  their 
beloved  native  land.  Never  till  now, 
but  not  even  now  so  entfarely  as  after 
I  had  seen  St  Petersburg,  did  I  m- 
d^rstand  the  Russian  mind.  The 
Russians  are  a  very  cheerfhl,  light- 
hearted  people ;  and  one  is  not  aware, 
until  a  personal  communication  with 
Russians,  by  residing  amongst  them, 
has  put  one  in  possession  of  their 
whole  character,  nor  can  imagine,  the 
iron  determination  which  lies  at  the 
basis  of  the  Russian  will.  Europe  as 
yet  knows  little  of  the  Russian  na* 
tnre.  At  St  Petersburg  1  saw  more 
of  it ;  but  now,  at  Smolensko,  enough 
to  lift  up  a  veil  on  the  truth. 

There  were  living  here  at  this 
time  several  members  of  the  Rnssiaa 
administration  —  some  belonging  to 
the  Imperial  Cabinet,  as  Connt  Nc»- 
eelrode — and  some  to  the  Chancery, 
as  the  Baron  Anstedten ;  all  of  whont, 
together  with  such  of  ns  as  had  di* 
plomatic  introductions,  dined  daily  at 
the  table  of  the  police'  president. 
Often  we  sat  down  as  many  as  two 
hundred  to  the  dinner-table.  And 
the  scene  which  followed  the  dinner, 
was  what  first  revealed  to  me  the  im- 
passioned Russian  nature.  Many  of 
the  nobility  from  the  adjacent  pro- 
vinces were  now  present  in  Smolen- 
sko ;  many  beautiful  women  of  rank 
appeared  at  these  dinners ;  and  when 
the  patriotic  toasts  were  given  after 
dinner— never,  no  never,  did  1  witness 
such  a  scene  out  of  Russia.  To  un- 
derstand it,  the  reader  must  remem- 
ber that  nobody — no  foreigner,  I 
mean — could  be  supposed  present  in 
Russia  at  this  time  who  was  by  pos- 
sibility any  friend,  or  even  lukewarm 
enemy,  to  the  French  tyranny. 
Hither,  in  fact,  had  fled  from  the 
whole  of  central  Europe  the  yerj 
elite  of  those  who  detested  that  ty« 
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nnny  ;   flnt,  thoid  who  cobM  not 
neoncile  to  Ifaeir  feelings  tlie  liTiog 
under  French  martial  .law,  liable  at 
any  moment  to  bo  called  on  for  aid 
'to  acaose  which  thej  loathed;  te« 
eottdly*  those  who  had  a  separate  and 
meeial     reason     for    apprehending 
French  persecation>  as  having  for- 
merly, and  in  some  public  way>  con- 
nected their  names  with  anti-Gallican 
sentiments.     To  this  class  I  belonged 
myself;  and,  in  general,  it  had  hap-* 
pened  naturally  enough  that,  at  such 
a  period,  when  Russia  was  entering 
upon  her  agony  and  death-struggle, 
BO   ordinary    temper  of  hatred    to 
Prance  could  lead  any  man  to  unite 
his  own  fortunes  with  hers.     To  be 
found  here  at  all  in  this  hour  of  dark- 
ness and  uncertainty,  was  a  liind  of 
certificate  as  to  the  extreme  nature 
of  a  man*s  opinions.     No  danger^ 
tlierefore,  in  kissing  a  stranger,  that 
you  might  be  kissing  a  traitor.  Else, 
and  without  this  explanation,  it  would 
be  doing  a  grievous  injustice  to  report 
the  rapture  of  those  caresses  which* 
women  the  most  eleyated,  the  most 
untainted  in  reputation,  dignified  ma- 
trons, unmarried  women  the  most  in- 
noeent  and  lovely,  women  even  of 
princely  blood,  bestowed  upon  ugly- 
looking  strangers  like  myself.    Tears 
were  often   seen  on   many  a  most 
eliarming  countenance,  as  the  kettle- 
drums announced  the  customary  toast 
— •<*  Blessings  on  the  noble-hearted 
strangers,  who  have  not   feared  to 
make  common  cause  with  Russia  at 
such  a  time  ;**  and  then,  as  the  men 
drank  off  their  glasses,  every  woman 
turned,  with  so  sweet  an  air  of  sister- 
ly love,  to  the  stranger  seated  next 
to  her.  Hung  her  arms  around  his 
neck,  and  fervently  kissed  him>  but 
with  such  an  expression  of  perfect 
innocence,  that  the  grossest  libertine 
in  such  moments  felt  too  nobly  and 
justlv  to  misinterpret  the  impassioned 
frankness  of  the  act.     It  was  said  at 
the  time  at  Smolensko,  that  this  usage 
was  founded  on  a  similar  custom  in 
England^  where  the  same  innocence 
in  the  women  had  prompted,  in  cer- 
tain situations,  the  laoM  impassioned 
mark  of  oonfidenee.     This  I  may 
add,  frotai  my  own  experience  that 
afterwards  in  St  Petersburg,  when 
the  great  events  of  the  war,  and  its 
glorious  tragedies,  had  made  the  na- 
tional sensibilities  perfectly  uncon- 
trollable— in  the  vmj  noblest  man- 


sions of  the  land,  in  the  palaces  of 
the  Orloffs  and  the  Lievens — 1  have 
witnessed  the  same  tender  marks  of 
female  confidence,  the  same  express 
sion  of  a  sisterly  recognition  towards 
every  known  participator  in  Russian 
sentiments,  very  liberaUy  bestowed 
by  the  fairest  lips,  and  the  nearest  to 
imperial  lips,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Neva. 

One  day — I  tnm  for  the  sake  of 
variety,  and  of  a  larger  experience^ 
from  high  regions  of  society  to  the 
lowest — one  day,  finding  myself  per- 
fectly wearied  and  exhausted  by  the 
never-ending  successions  of  troops 
streaming  onwards  to  the  west,  I 
moved  round  the  skirts  of  the  town, 
until  I  reached  a  sitnatinn  so  distant 
from  the  great  tumult,  that  no  sound 
could  be  caught  even  of  trumpets  and 
kettle-drums;  the  roar  of  baggage- 
waggons  died  away  upon  the  wind, 
the  groaning  of  Jieavy  artillery  op- 
pressed the  ear  no  longer.  It  was 
noonday — sultry  as  usual ;  and  that 
peculiar  silence,  so  breathless,  solemn, 
and  Pan-like,  which  sometimes  belongs 
to  the  deep  noon,  whether  of  day  or 
night,  disposed  even  the  thoughtless 
man  to  reverie.  I  had  flung  myself 
upon  a  soft,  lawny  couch  of  heathy 
ground :  no  one  moving  object  was  in 
sight ;  indeed,  no  living  creature  what- 
ever, except  some  peaceful  cattle  tran- 
quilly reposing  under  the  shade  of  um- 
brageous trees  half  a  mile  distant. 
Solemn  forests  could  be  seen  skirting 
the  backgrounds  in  one  direction ;  and 
the  eye  could  dimly  penetrate  the 
gloomy  recesses  which  their  openings 
revealed.  The  imagination  peopled 
these  awe-inspiring  solitudes  with  cor- 
responding inhabitants;  but  to  the 
mere  bodily  eye,  all  was  silent,  mo- 
tionless, breathless,  as  the  grave.  Such 
being  the  eiLtemal  scene,  it  was  inevi- 
table that  one's  thoughts  should  revert 
to  the  tremendous  seenes  of  havoc, 
struggle,  and  camaf  fury,  just  now  in 
the  very  crisis  of  opening.  Then 
came  the  antagonist  thought  present- 
ing the  utter  stillness,  the  inaudible 
tread,  of  that  final  grave  which  was- 
so  surely  stealing  onwards  to  swallow 
np,  in  one  common  abyss  of  darkness, 
the  horse  and  his  rider,  the  master  and 
the  slave,  the  mover  of  this  mighty 
uproar,  and  the  poor  sutler  that  dog- 
ged his  heels  for  bread.  Five- and- 
twenty  or  thirty  years  hence,  thought 
I>  say  io  the  year  1840,  what  will  have 
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become  of  these  ionumerable  captaios^ 
marshals^  plumed  eavaliera  so  stately 
and  exulting  ?  The  earth  shakes  In^- 
neath  their  soundiog  tread  on  this  day  of 
August  1812.  But  if  the  curtain  of  time 
could  draw  up  on  the  sad  wrecks  of 
these  brilliant  armies  as  they  will  exist 

one  generation  a- head ;  if but  just 

at  that  moment  rose  a  solemn  breathing 
of  wind  from  the  forests,  so  sad,  so  full 
of  woe  in  its  sound,  half  between  a  sigh 
and  a  groan,  that  I  was  really  startled^ 
as  if  mute  nature  had  understood  and 
answered  my  ejaculation.  It  was  a 
soundy  beyond  all  I  ever  heard,  that 
expressed  a  requiem  and  a  lamenta- 
tion over  the  pomps  and  glories  of 
man — so  noble  in  his  aspirationsy  so 
full  of  beauty  and  power  for  the  mo- 
ment— yet  60  inevitably  l>ing  down» 
after  one  generation,  in  dust  and 
ashes,  that  I  sank  even  deeper  into 
abstractions  gloomy  and  full  of  tears. 
What  was  it  that  wakened  me? 
You  have  seen,  reader,  those  pictures 
called  ^'  Dances  of  Death,"  where  the 
marrowless  and  eyeless  skeleton,  which 
typifies  the  **  meagre  shadow,"  is  re- 
presented as  linked  in  festal  dances 
(though  masked  to  their  eyes)  with 
the  forms  of  crowned  kings,  mailed 
warriors,  blooming  brides,  and  rosy 
children  ?  Such,  or  even  more  fan- 
tastic, when  viewed  from  the  station  of 
my  immediate  thoughts  on  the  vanity 
of  vanities  that  closed  up  the  rear  of 
these  warlike  prospects,  was  the  scene 
which  suddenly  rose  up  from  a  valley 
'•n  one  side,  which  continued  to  crown, 
in  endless  succession,  the  summit  of 
the  nearest  hill,  and  thence  diffused 
itself  like  a  deluge  over  the  unenclosed 
declivity  reaching  to  the  suburbs. 
Rustic  waggons  by  thousands,  as  if 
for  some  vast  festival  of  early  vinta- 
gers, all  decorated  with  flowers  and 
verdant  ferns,  came  on  with  haste, 
bringing  along  a  whole  army  of  the 
local  militia,  or  armed  populace  of  the 
rxiral  districts,  from  territories  far  in- 
land. Militia,  strictly  Fpeaking,  they 
were  not ;  for  they  had  been  embodied 
4)nly  to  meet  the  immediate  purpose 
of  harassing  the  French  rear  or  la- 
teral detachments.  They  were,  there- 
fore,  something  like  our  Prussian  /anrf- 
wehr  in  constitution  ;  but  far  different 
were  the  circumstances  attending  their 
motions  towards  the  general  rendez- 
Tous.  With  the  men,  oftentimes  boys, 
who  composed  the  armament,  came 
also  thoir  mothers,  aunts,  sometimes 


grandmothers,  sisters,  sweethearts  $  in 
short,  six  armies  of  women  and  girk 
for  one  of  me.n.  Hence  the  flowers; 
hence  the  music,  floating  from  every 
portable  instrument  that  the  earth  hM 
ever  known ;  hence  the  laughter,  the 
shouting,  the  jubilation; — like  some 
fantastic  bridal  in  fairyland,  '<  a  vgfat 
to  dream  of,  not  to  tell,**  and  even  for 
dreams  too  like  delirium  and  frenzy. 

Was  this  wild  mockery  of  care  and 
forethought  the  proper  seqnel  to  my 
solemn  reveries?  1  leaped  op  freot 
the  ground  ;  unprofitable  sorrow  van^ 
ished ;  and  I  was  soon  aiyself  as  much 
carried  ofi^  ray  feet  by  the  contagion 
of  the  patriotic  rejoicing  which  accom- 
panied their  encampment  on  the  hill- 
sides, as  the  most  thoughtless  of  the 
boys.  By  the  way,  1  find  from  a 
memorandum  I  had  mislaid,  that  this 
scene  occurred  not  at  Smolensko,  bat 
some  stages  further  to  the  east — either 
at  Wiasma  or  at  Gschat.  But  I  men- 
tion it  as  giving  to  the  reader  some 
impression  of  the  ardour  with  which 
the  honest  rural  population  entered 
into  the  war;  how  it  drew  them  (as 
previously  it  had  drawn  the  Tyrolcse^ 
the  Spanish,  the  Portuguese  peasants) 
from  their  homes  and  hearths;  bow 
thoroughly  this  war  of  1612  was  the 
war  of  man  and  man's  heart,  not  of 
wily  diplomatists — of  nations,  not  of 
courts ;  and  also  to  show  how  in  Rus- 
sia, at  least,  from  the  gaycty  of  the 
popular  temperament,  the  mo6t  dread- 
ful preparations  for  suffering  and  dan- 
ger ^masqueraded  in  forms  of  fesul 
pleasure  that  harmonized  so  well  with 
the  peculiar  glory  of  the  summer. 

From  Smolensko,  as  I  have  said^ 
parting  with  my  previous  companions, 
I  pursued  my  way  to  Moscow  in  a 
Russian  Ulegga,  accompanied  official- 
ly by  an  ofiicer  of  yagers.  Moscow, 
the  city  of  marvels,  I  saw  only  for  two 
days.  How  shall  I  describe  the  in- 
describable ?  How  recall  the  vi&ionaiy 
impression  which  this  oriental  queen 
of  cities  left  upon  my  mind  ?  Could 
I  have  known  that,  in  so  short  a  circle 
of  weeks,  all  the  glory  I  beheld  wonld 
be  prostrate  in  ashes,  perhaps  I  should 
have  studied  the  great  spectacle  with 
more  separate  attention  to  the  parts  ; 
as  it  was,  I  never  woke  from  my  stupor 
of  astonishment.  **  I  see,**  said  1  to 
myself — **  I  see,  gathered  into  the  cir- 
cuit of  a  city,  the  representative  pic- 
ture of  unhappy  AMa ;  infinite  splen- 
dour—infinite wretchedness,  side  bj 
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ride,  and  no  graduated  limbs  between 
them.  There  was  the  Kremlin^  with 
iti  golden  gates— golden  towers,  tur* 
fets,  pinnacles ;  there  were  the  chorch* 
es  and  conyents  flashing  back  intoler- 
able splendour  from  their  domes  bur* 
Bished  into  mirrors  %  and  attaehed  to 
them>  or  connecUng  them  by  endless 
Unesy  there  were  the  squalid  abodes  of 
misery,  of  famine,  of  crime,  of  de« 
spair— mocked  and  insulted  by  the 
wealth  which  looked  down  upon  them 
from  aerial  heights."  This  description 
applied  chiefly  to  the  suburbs ;  but  it 
was  true  also,  at  interyals  too  thickly 
recurring,  for  the  central  city.  Even 
here,  however,  what  most  riyeted  the 
eye  at  the  time,  what  drew  it  off  even 
from  the  strange  forms  of  Asiatic  life 
and  splendour  continually  obtruding, 
and  carried  a  sympathetic  fever  to  the 
heart,  was — the  agitation*  the  stormy 
character  of  life  in  its  ordinary 
goings-on,  evermore  filling  the  streets 
.  with  tumult  from  morning  to  mid- 
night. Oh,  the  fever  of  that  time ! 
Couriers  every  hour  reporting  the  ad- 
vance of  Napoleon ;  and  that  tremen* 
dous  battle  of  Borodino— the  most 
murderous  in  modern  history— distant 
now  by  less  than  one  little  month! 
Even  he  that  prophesied  the  worst, 
saw  no  such  terrific  destiny  impending 
over  this  ancient  metropolis,  as  did  in 
£ftct  overtake  it  within  one  calendar 
month. 

But,  without  knowing  the  hour  of 
its  catastrophe,  every  man  was  aware, 
from  the  momentary  situation  of  the 
Russian  armies,  and  their  numerical 
inferiority  to  the  French  on  any  one 
point,  that  the  occupation  of  the  city 
by  the  enemy  was  but*  too  probable, 
though  certainly  not  without  a  despe- 
rate conflict.  All  people,  therefore, 
were  retiring  who  could  retire,  or  to 
whom,  as  having  any  property  to  be 
pillaged,  the  presence  of  a  hostile  army 
could  offer  any  change  for  the  worse* 
Perfect  misery  was  still  safe.  Yet 
«ven  from  that  condition  of  absolute 
liopelessness,  gleams  of  fierce  patriot. 
ism — love  for  a  land  that  to  them  had 
been  a  mere  stepmother — blazed  forth 
4:onti Dually;  and  many  of  the  very 
neediest  withdrew  from  the  coming 
•domination  of  the  insolent  invader. 

Me,  at  all  events,  it  behoved  to 
make  no  dday ;  for  after  any  deci- 
sive battle,  if  it  should  prove  adverse 
in  its  results  to  the  Russians,  as  it  was 
now  pretty  evident  that  the  final  stand 


would  be  made  at  no  great  distance 
from  Moscow,  not  only  would  all  the 
horses  and  means  of  transport  be  em- 
bargoed, but  it  was  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect that  Napoleon  would  push  for- 
ward strong  bodies  of  cavalry  on  the 
St  Petersburg  road ;  and  the  docu- 
ments which  I  carried  about  my  per- 
son would,  in  that  case,  too  fully  pro- 
claim my  country,  name,  and  mission, 
to  leave  me  a  very  hopeful  prospect. 
I  dispatched  my  business,  therefore, 
as  rapidly  as  possible ;  and  luckily  this 
was  made  easy  to  me  by  the  kindness 
of  my  countryman.  General  Hess,  at 
that  time  commandant  of  the  Krem- 
lin ;  so  that  two  days  saw  me  at  liberty 
to  depart. 

I  called  on  General  Hess  early  in 
the  morninfl;,  taking  along  Irith  me 
my  escort,  tne  officer  of  yagers.  The 
General  had  lost  nothing  of  his  Ger- 
man frankness  or  good-nature;  he 
gave  us  a  most  friendly  reception  and 
a  capital  breakfast,  whilst  he  himself 
supervised  our  passports  and  made 
other  business  arrangements.  Those 
completed,  he  ordered  his  carriage, 
and  proposed  personally  to  present  us 
to  General  Count  Rostopchin,  gover- 
nor of  Moscow. 

Thus,  without  knowing  hpw  im- 
mortal a  tpan  we  were  going  to  see, 
but  still  feeling  some  interest  in  an  of- 
ficer to  whom  so  great  a  jewel  of  the 
Czar's  empire  had  been  confided,  we 
went  to  wait  on  the  governor.  I  was 
struck  with  surprise  when  I  saw  him. 
I  may  say  that,  in  effect,  I  had  seen 
him  repeatedly  before  and  since.  His 
figure  and  face  bore  the  very  type  and 
impress  that  most  peculiarly  belong  to 
the  original  and  authentic  Russian  of 
the  minor  noblesse,  or  of  that  order 
which,  in  England  only,  is  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  '*  gentry.*' 
Amongst  the  higher  and  patrician 
orders  of  the  Russians,  this  type  has 
been  a  good  deal  obliterated  by  inter- 
marriages with  foreigners:  in  the 
middling  or  inferior  aristocracy,  not 
rich  enough  or  not  disposed  to  travel, 
it  remains  in  its  integrity;  viz.  a 
middle  stature,  sc^ldom  remarkable  for 
height,  but  the  build  of  body  stout 
and  square;  a  broad  expanded  face, 
with  an  expression  of  countenance 
resolute  even  to  defiance ;  nose  regu- 
lar in  its  formation,  but  short ;  large 
blue  eyes ;  carriage  of  the  person  re- 
markably agile;  and  address  some- 
what abrupt,  at  times  stiff,  but  stUL- 
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nncere  and  good-natured.  The  fall 
result  of  these  elendlents  has  a  unity 
and  a  strength  of  character  about  it 
which,  onee  seen,  can  never  be  forgot^ 
ten,  and  may  every  where  be  chai^ 
lenged  as  absolutely  Russian.  Count 
Rostopehin  invited  us  to  dine  with 
him ;  an  invitation  we  were  glad  to 
accept.  But  previously  we  attended 
him  to  hear  Te  Deum  chanted  in  the 
St  John's  church  within  the  Kremlin, 
for  a  victory  obtained  by  Wittgen* 
stein  over  Marshal  Ondinot.  At  the 
governor's  dinner-table  we  found  a 
prodigious  party  assembled  ;  and  we 
had  the  same  fnn^the  same  raptu- 
rous explosion  of  public  feeling  as  at 
Smolensko  and  Wiasma — over  our 
too  liberal  and  brimming  wine-cups. 
I  rejoiced  afterwards,  and  to  this  day 
I  rejoice,  that  I  had  this  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  man  whose  name  soon 
resounded  to  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
and  who  was  honoured  with  the  ap- 
plause of  all  men,  espc^i  onl^  within 
that  little  imperial  circle  where  naturaify 
he  should  have  been  honowred  the  most. 

From  Moscow  to  St  Petersburg 
the  road  lies  by  Iwer  and  Novogorod, 
What  a  difference  between  the  Rus- 
sian peasantry  and  the  miserable  serfs 
of  Poland!  The  houses  are  every 
where  built  throughout  of  wood ;  so 
great  is  the  scarcity  of  stone,  so  vast 
are  the  forests^  They  are  also  scien- 
tifically arranged  in  semicircles,  so 
placed  as  to  catch  the  maximum  of 
nmny  warmth ;  but,  aboTe  aU,  to  ex-  . 
dude  the  prevalent  north*east  winds 
of  the  winter;  What  struck  me,  how« 
ever,  even  more  than  their  comfort- 
able repair  and  skilftil  management, 
was  the  general  practice  of  ornament- 
ing the  outside  with  carved  wooden 
fretwork ;  in  which  they  reminded  me 
of  Helsingland  and  Dalame  in  Swe* 
den.  In  those  Swedish  provinces,  in- 
deed, the  peasantry  adorn  their  wag- 
gons, the  very  harness  of  their  horses, 
their  houses,  churches — in  short,  all 
their  chattels  whatsoever— with  the 
favourite  decoration  ;  but  the  clusters 
of  roses  carved  above  the  windows  are 
equally  ^common  in  this  partof  Russia. 

Up  to  Novogorod,  in  every  village 
there  was  the  same  display  of  peasants 
exercising  under  arms  as  on  the  road 
from  Smdensko  to  Moscow;  and 
(which  mav  seem  strange,  but  was 
really  so)  thus  far  out  of  Moscow  the 
same  long  files  of  heartless  prisoners^ 
many  of  them  Spaniards  and  Portu- 


guese, fbreed  into  the  French  i 
swanned  at  intervals  along  the  puUic 
road. 

At  length  we  reached  that  onee 
haughty  Novogorod,  of  which  the 
Haoseatie  saying  was  ennent  in  tlw 
middle  ages— '«  Who  daraa  tocostead 
with  God  and  Grossneugard  ?  "  (t.  e« 
Great  Novogorod.)  But  now,  like 
Kiew,  this  mother  of  cities,  except  by 
iU  churches  and  the  extent  of  ita  wallq^ 
makes  but  a  feeble  impreasloD  npc» 
the  hasty  traveller.  In  fiiet,  it  was 
her  haughtiness  that  rained  Novogo« 
rod.  Iwan  Basiliewiteh,  that  dread* 
fill  prinee,  was  provoked  into  a  mea- 
sure often  adopted  in  elder  times  by 
Asiatic  despota :  he  transported  inte 
far  distant  regions  the  noost  refractory 
and  turbulent  of  tbeeitixens,  supplied 
their  places  by  tame  unresisfog  vas- 
sals ;  and  thus,  with  the  resolnte  stamp 
of  his  iron  foot,  he  crushed  out  the 
last  sparks  of  the  ancient  dty'a 
haughty  independenee. 

On  the  fourth  day  from  leaving 
Moscow  we  flew  past  the  elegant 
Sarsko-jeseto ;  and,  soon  after,  my 
wondering  eyes  beheld  the  river  Ne- 
va, and  the  pew  Palmyra  on  its  banks. 
Thus  I  had  travelled  one  hundred 
German  miles,  that  is  five  hundred 
English,  in  less  than  four  days.  The 
whole  road  to  St  Petersburg,  after 
leaving  Iwer,  is  monotonous  in  excess^ 
the  ground  presenting  every  where* 
one  dead  level,  intersected  by  swampy 
moors,  sometimes  by  extensive  heaths, 
with  solitary  clumps  of  fir- trees,  pines, 
and  birches;  villages  very  thinly 
sown  ;  only  at  intervals  a  melancholy 
posting-house  or  a  tavern,  kept  usually 
by  an  Italian,  in  the  marshy  parts 
the  road  is  laid  with  blocks  of  fir- wood, 
many  of  which  having  started  frosa 
their  fastenings,  give  a  sadden  shock 
to  a  low  four-wheeled  carriage  with- 
out springs,  like  the  Russian  telegga, 
so  as  effectually  to  murder  sle^. 
Consequently,  except  in  those  very 
rare  cases  when  we  had  to  wait  a 
couple  of  hours  for  fresh  horses,  I  bad 
not  enjoyed  one  lull  of  sleep  sinoe 
leaving  Moscow.  Yet  h  made  me 
proud  that,  after  one  night's  profound 
rest  at  St  Petersbuiy,  I  found  myself 
alive  and  kicking,  ready  for  such  an* 
other  journey;  ^wraas  (bear  with 
this,  my  Ibdish  vanity,  good  reader  1} 
my  two  companions,  both  soldiers-^ 
viz.  Colonel  Tettenborn  and  the  offi- 
cer of  yagers^on  cdKog  at  their  hotel 
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the  next  day»I  found  stretched  in  bed> 
ineapable  of  risiog^y  and  not  altogether 
without  symptoms  of  serious  illness. 

It  was  at  the  rtry  close  of  Aognst 
1812,  either  on  the  26th  or  the  27th» 
that  I  reached  St  Petersburg;  and^ 
of  course,  my  first  yisit  was  to  the  ho- 
tel of  the  imperial  minister,  the  Baron 
Von  Stein.  Here  I  was  immediately 
adopted  into  the  family;  had  a  couple 
of  rooms  assigned  to  me,  all  my  ex- 
penses fully  reimbursed,  and  was  ad- 
yised  to  hire  a  German  footman — a 
sort  of  chattel  indispensable  in  this 
capital.  To  make  no  mystery  of  what 
requires  none,  I  may  explain  that  my 
duties  niXh  the  minister  were  directeNd 
to  the  copying  of  confidential  de- 
Ipatohes,  deciphering  of  others,  and, 
not  least,  to  the  composition  of  poli- 
tical tr»cts  fitted  for  general  disper- 
sion in  Germany.  Some  of  these,  I 
need  hardly  mention  to  German 
readers,  enjoyed  a  very  uncommon 
circulation  ;  indeed,  after  the  revolt  of 
the  Prussian  general  Yon  York, 
consequent  upon  the  French  disasters, 
some  of  them  were  reprinted  and  dif- 
fused by  the  cabinet  of  Berlin,  with 
the  whole  energy  of  the  government 
machinery  brought  to  bear  upon  their 
circulation. 

Meantime,  my  situation  was  agree- 
able and  advantHgeous  at  such  a  crisis, 
since,  as  one  of  a  cabinet  minister's 
family,  1  had  the  very  earliest  intel- 
ligence, and  the  eure6t,of  every  thing 
that  happened  ;  but  a  still  greater 
privilege  I  enjoyed  in  the  introduc- 
tions which  my  position  gave  me  to 
the  highest,  and,  for  such  a  period, 
therefore  the  most  interesting  socie^ 
ty.  In  particular,  1  rememberi  with 
especial  interest,  an  old  Russian  ad- 
miral, who  soon  made  himself  memo- 
rable in  the  pursuit  of  the  flying 
French — Tchichakoff,*  usually  pro- 
nounced Shishkow.  This  man,  if 
any  in  the  Czar*s  dominions,  was  a 
thorough  authentie  Russian,  of  that 
pure  original  breed  which  I  have  de- 
scribed above  in  speaking  of  Rostop- 
chin.  He  must,  by  all  accounts,  have 
closely  resembled  the  famous  field* 
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marshal  SuwarroiT.  The  same  Ru»* 
sian  vein  of  humour  and~  fantastic 
fun  ;  the  same  garrulous  drollery ; 
the  same  keen  perception  of  the  lu- 
dicrous, where  it  blended  with  moral 
weaknesses  or  knavery  \  and  the  same 
indescribable  animation,  as  well  as 
real  histrionic  talent,  in  the  by-play 
of  limbs,  in  gestures,  and  pantomime. 
Here  let  me  stop  to  remark,  that  this 
talent  for  pantomime  is  so  peculiarly, 
so  pre-eminently  Russian,  that  in  all 
their  theatrical  performances,  whether 
in  conversation  or  in  dances,  I  have 
stood  for  hours  enjoving  the  expres- 
sive language  of  their  gestures,  with- 
out the  possibility  of  any  aid  ft'om  the 
language  uttered,  of  which  I  under- 
stood not  one  single  word.  Now,  on 
the  other  band,  the  Admiral  under- 
stood very  little  more  of  German  than 
I  did  of  Russian.  Yet  so  inimitably 
rich  and  sigpaificant  was  his  panto- 
mimic commentary  on  his  own  few 
words,  that  really  I  was  seldom  at  a 
loss  for  his  meaning.  He  was  aware 
that  I  had  provoked  the  wrath  of  Na- 
poleon by  political  pamphlets.  That 
was  enough  for  him :  his  hatred  for 
>very  thing  French  was  as  bitter  as 
mine  ;  and  the  subject  of  our  inter- 
views turned  entirely  upon  the  wish 
of  ^he  Admiral  to  throw  his  burning 
patriotism,  by  my  instrumentality, 
into  the  shape  of  bombs  and  mortars, 
if  it  were  possible,  and  to  stir  up  all 
Germany  to  intercept  the  retreat  fA 
the  French  scoundrels,  which  be  al- 
ready counted  upon  as  certain.  Usu- 
ally, he  endeavoured  to  convey  his 
thoughts,  eccentric  enough  in  all 
conscience,  through  some  miserable 
attempt  at  French.  This  French  I 
was  to  put  into  bookish  German ; 
then  came  his  recapitulation,  one 
fraction  of  a  German  word,  two  IVac^ 
tions  of  a  French  word,  a  Russian 
curse  or  two  interwoven,  but  a  grand 
musical  accompaniment  of  pantomime 
the  most  varied. 

Having  mentioned  Suwarroff»  that 
great  commander-in-chief  of  the  Rus- 
sian armies,  who  becsme  so  interest* 
Ing  an  object  in  England  and  Ger- 


•  Memorable  to  Bnglfsh  reader*,  not  merely  by  hfs  energy  in  pursuit,  but  by  fotir 
ttaes  in  Southey's  admirable  Expedition  to  Moteow  :-^ 


*•  And  last  of  all  an  admiral  came, 

A  tctrllite  man  with  a  terMble  name, 

A  name  which  >ou'all  must  know  very  well. 

Which  nobody  can  speak,  and  nobody  can  apeP..' 
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many  about  tho  year  1799,  by  his 
amashing  defeats  of  the  French 
armies  in  Switzerland,  &c.,  I  will 
repeat  two  well- attested  anecdotes  of 
hi^  peculiar  humour,  as  much  on  his 
own  account  as  for  tho  sake  of  illus- 
trating the  manner  of  Admiral  Tchi- 
chakoff,  whom  I  have  described  as 
resembling  him  in  the  Russian  idio- 
syncrasy. 

One  day  the  field- marshal  went  to 
court ;  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  Em- 
press Catharine  |  and  his  immediate 
object  was  to  present  his  son,  then 
about  seventeen,  to  the  Imperial 
<!0urt.  When  Suwarroff  and  his  son 
entered  the  salons  of  audience,  it 
happened  that  her  majesty  had  with- 
drawn from  the  usual  presence-cham- 
ber to  one  more  remote ;  but,  as  the 
marshal  was  a  privileged  person, 
every  body  made  way  for  him  to  pass 
onwards  through  the  folding-doors  to 
the  Imperial  privacy.  Instead  of 
doing  that,  however,  this  eccentric 
old  man  chose  to  turn  suddenly  round 
and  face  the  brilliant  court  circle. 
He  bowed  slightly  to  every  lord  of 
the  bed-chamber,  every  **  gold- stick  " 
And  "  silver  stick"  in  wailing, slight- 
ly and  almost  contemptuoifsly  intro- 
oucing  his  son  to  each.  If  he  bowed 
a  little  more  ceremoniously  to  any 
person  than  another,  it  was  in  cases 
where  the  rank  and  influence  were 
notoriously  inconsiderable.  But  at 
last  he  espied  a  slave  carrying  coats 
to  one  of  the  vast  fires  kept  up  in  tho 
palace  halls.  To  this  man  he  hurried 
ofi^  with  his  dutiful  whelp,  and,  bow- 
ing profoundly  to  the  astonished  ser- 
vitor, he  directed  his  son  by  signs, 
and  by  pressing  his  hands  on  the  back 
of  bis  neck,  to  follow  his  example. 
Accordingly,  the  two  grandees,  one 
laden  with  stars  and  decorations,  con- 
tinued to  adore  this  poor  slave,  who, 
on  his  part,  was  ready  to  go  distract- 
ed with  consternation.  The  circle  of 
Ro&encrantzes  and  Guildensterns  were 
hj  this  time  all  silent  and  attentive, 
well  knowing  that  somo  moral  was  in 
the  wind  after  such  preparations. 
They  had  not  long  to  wait.  Turning 
to  the  court  lords,  and  waving  his  hand 
in  their  direction,  the  marshal  said 
aloud — "  My  son,  these  noble  gentle- 
men are  all  of  them  precisely  whatGod 
has  made  them ;  and,  where  Heaven 
has  placed  them,  there  they  will  rest. 
No  use  in  paying  court  to  them.  But 
for  this  great  man  in  disguise,  who 


eondescends  to  carry  a  coal-scattle, 
and  to  furnish  the  fires  with  their 
daily  meals,  nobody  can  lay  what  he 
may  become.  He  is  a  subject  for 
favour  and  creative  power.  Doabt- 
less  he  will  become  a  snblime  man — 
a  prodigious  man.  Him  worship; 
but  these  others,**  (bowing  roimd  the 
arch,)  "  treat  as  I  do."  The  bitter- 
ness  of  the  jest  was  meant  for  the 
Rasnmowskis,  Orloffs,  Potemkins, 
Subofis,  kc,  who  had  all  risen  from 
nothing. 

Under  the  mad  PanVs  reign,  the  old 
soldier  was  believed  to  be  dying ;  but 
the  Emperor,  who  was  always  jealous 
of  his  power  over  the  army,  sent  his 
favourite,  Kutaisoff,  to  make  a  report 
of  the  marshal's  true  condition.  Of 
course,  the  ostensible  plea  for  this  visit 
was — to  enquire  after  the  old  gentle- 
man's health.  But  the  old  gentleman 
was  not  to  be  had  ;  he  could  see  as  far 
into  a  millstone  as  a  young  one.  And 
it  happened  that  he  had  a  special  dis- 
like to  this  special  favourite ;  not  with- 
out reason,  apparently,  for  Kutaisoif 
had  risen  from  the  trade  of  barber  and 
nail-cutter  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
general,  by  mere  court  favour,  with- 
out military  interference  in  his  pro- 
motion, or  rather  in  defiance  of  it.  (hi 
Kutaisoff's  name  being  announced, 
and  with  the  addition  that  he  came 
from  the  Emperor,  Suwaroff  sent  an 
aide-de-camp  to  say  that  he  was  ill  in 
bed,  but  would  rise  to  receive  his 
sovereign's  gracious  commands.  He 
did  so :  he  made  his  valet  dress  him 
en  grand  costume — boots  and  spurs, 
crosses,  stars,  ribands— all  the  full 
uniform  of  his  rank,  to  the  minutest 
trifle.  So  habited,  he  presented  him- 
self to  the  favourite,  made  his  hnmble 
acknowledgments  for  the  Emperor's 
condescension,  and  treated  his  visiter 
with  the  utmost  affability.  He  knew 
Kutaisoff  perfectly  well;  but,  pre- 
tending to  view  him  as  a  stranger,  and 
pleading  an  old  man's  decay  of  me- 
mory, he  put  him  through  a  regular 
catechism  of  searching  interrogation 
as  to  the  steps  of  his  elevation  ;  and, 
by  painful  cross-examination,  drew 
from  him  a  distinct  confession  that  he 
had  never  once  stood  under  an«nemy's 
fire. 

"  Will  you  speak  a  little  louder?" 
said  the  wily  old  soldier;  *'  I  am 
troubled  with  the  infirmity  of  deafness. 
Did  I  understand  you  rightly;  were 
you  never  on  the  field  of  battle  ?** 
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«'  Never/*  sud  KuUisofi;  pretty 
londly. 

•*  Never  where?"  rejoined  the  tor- 
jnentor. 

««  Never  on  the  field  of  battle.'* 

**  What  I  never  under  fire?  mus- 
ketry, cannon-shot,  so  forth  ?'* 

**  No ;  never  under  fire." 

And  thus  he  continued  to  play  him 
ofi^,  to  the  infinite  delight  of  some 
young  aides-de-camp  in  the  ante- 
chamber ;  still  forcing  the  martyr  to 
about  louder  and  louder,  and  to  make 
proclamation,  as  it  were,  of  his  own 
disgrace.  At  length,  when  this  exa- 
'  mination  had  lasted  long  enough,  Su- 
waroff  rung  the  bell.  A  fine  tail  foot- 
man or  heiduch  obeyed  the  summons. 

"  Come  this  way,**  said  the  marshal. 
*f  Do  you  see  that  cane  in  the  corner  ? 
Give  it  me.  Good.  Now  turn  your 
huge  back  this  way."  The  man  did 
as  he  was  ordered.  Upon  which  Su- 
warofi^,  seeming  to  put  forth  all  the 
feeble  powers  which  his  illness  bad 
left  him,  began  to  lay  his  cane  across 
the  keiducfi*s  shoulders ;  still  crying  ' 
out  to  him,  as  he  did  so, ''  You  knave, 
you  good-for-nothing  lubber,  do  you 
see  that  noble  gentleman  sitting  there  ? 
He  was  precisely  what  you  are — not 
a  bit  better — and  you  see  what  he  is 
become;  whilst  upon  you,  rascal,**  (re- 
doubling his  strokes,)  '« all  my  pains 
are  still  thrown  away." 

SuwarofP*s  object,  besides  that  of  an- 
noying and  mortifying  a  favourite^ 
bad  been  to  deliver  himself  from  future 
visits  of  espionnage  ;  and  the  aides-de- 
camp predicted  that  he  would  succeed. 
<f  At  least  it  will  not  be  Lieutenant- 
General  Kutaisoffi"  said  they,  "  who 
undertakes  the  next  mission.*' 

But  this  SuwarofiT,  with  the  Russian 
spirit  of  drollery,  had,  like  Tchicha- 
ko£P,  the  true  stamina  of  the  Russian 
character.  I  will  not  go  so  far  as  to 
call  that  character  noble ;  at  least  not 
tinder  its  present  development.  But 
this  I  will  say — it  is  the  most  deter- 
mined character  in  Europe.  Heavens  I 
-what  a  difierence  between  the  lowest 
Russian  and  my  poor  submissive  coun- 
trymen I !  The  Russians  do  not  love 
us  Germans ;  nay,  they  despise  us 
heartily  as  cringing,  sneaking  slaves. 
And,  naturally,  I  in  my  turn  do  not 
love  the  Russians.  It  is  too  painful 
to  feel  one's  nation  despised.  Yet  still 
I  must  do  the  Russians  justice :  every 
man  amongst  them  wears  on  his  fore- 
head this  bold  manifesto-i.*'  lam  a 


man.  Be  the  faults  of  my  government 
what  they  may,  I,  individually,  am  en- 
titled to  feel  myself  a  man  ;  to  stand 
erect,  and  droop  my  eyes  before  no- 
fellow- creature,  unless  it  were  the 
Czar ;  for  he  is  my  total  country  in  one 
man's  person."  Yes;  be  assured, 
reader,  the  Russians  have  a  great  des- 
tiny before  them  in  the  history  of  na- 
tions. 

1  will  add  one  fact  from  the  secret 
history  of  the  times.  It  was  the  in« 
famous  Romanzofi^,  himself  the  foulest 
of  debauchees,  and  the  fiendish  hater 
of  the  English,  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
of  every  body  that  durst  refuse  sub>- 
mission  to  Napoleon,  who  was  at  the 
bottom  of  the  collusion  between  Russia 
and  France.  My  patron,  the  Baron 
Von  Stein,  had  beeti  almost  kicked  out 
of  Prussia  in  1609  by  the  then  pros* 
trate  government  of  Berlin,  at  the  ex- 
press command  of  Napoleon.  This 
disgrace  proclaimed  his  merit ;  and  a 
single  word  that  he  had  dropped  to  the 
Emperor  Alexander  atTilsit,  in  1807-— 
a  mere  hint  as  to  what  he  considered 
to  be  the  future  policy  of  Napoleon- 
had  left  in  the  Czar*s  mind  a  deep  im- 
pression of  his  sagacity.  He  was  in* 
vited,  therefore,  to  St  Petersburg  in 
1812,  by  the  Czar,  in  an  autograph 
letter ;  which  letter  1  have  seen.  The 
Emperor  had  found  it  diflScult  all  at 
once  to  unwind  the  meshes  of  that 
policy  in  which  this  effeminate  old 
Romanzoff  had  entangled  him.  But 
now  Von  Stein  had  gained  a  prodigious 
ascendency  at  court.  Madame  de 
Stael  was  now  in  St  Petersburg,  to- 
gether with  Augustus  Schlegel ;  •  and 
through  her,  as  well  as  all  the  rest  of 
society  that  pretended  to  any  bril- 
liancy; Von  Stein  reacted  on  the  Czar's 
mind.  He  had  now  a  vast  influence- 
both  direct  and  indirect. 

Well  it  was  for  Europe  that  ho  had 
so.  For  even  the  Empress  was  wa- 
vering :  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine 
was  a  traitor,  doing  the  work  of  Na- 
poleon :  and  now  came,  like  peals  of 
thunder,  courier  upon  courier,  with 
the  heart-shaking  events  in  the  south. 
Heart-shaking  in  the  noblest  sense» 
moving  sympathy  from  depths  of  hu- 
man feeling,  rarely  approached  in  this 
world  ;  but  also,  in  the  basest  sense, 
heart-shattering  to  all  the  sons  of  the 
feeble.  Just  seven  days,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  before  the  end  of  August, 
had  I  ridden  out  from  the  northern 
entrance  of  Moscow.  Just  seven  daya 
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after  the  end  of  August,  preetBely  on 
the  7Ui  of  September,  had  been  fought 
that  bloodiest  of  battles  at  Borodino. 
Just  seven  days  from  the  battle-^viz. 
on  Che  14ch  of  September — occurred 
the  French  entry  into  Moscow. 
Earthquake  following^  earthquake-- 
Buoh  bad  seemed  the  convulsion  in 
men's  minds,  as  these  events  were 

Sassed  onwards  to  St  Petersburg,  by 
eet  relays  of  horsemen  laid  ready 
for  the  occasion,  who  slept  booted 
and  spurred,  nay,  many  of  whom 
might  be  said  to  sleep  in  the  saddle. 
But  when  the  next  news  opened  its 
funereal  knell,  (such  it  was  thought  at 
first,)  that  on  the  two  days  following 
the  French  entry,  riz.  on  the  15th 
and  16th  of  September,  this  glorious 
and  ancient  metropolis  had  perished 
by  conflagration — tnen  it  was  that  the 
equilibrium  of  mind  in  the  supreme 
rulers  of  the  land,  already  shaken  bj 
what  preceded,  suddenly  gave  way. 
The  Czar  Alexander — whose  nature  I 
may  presume  to  have  known  inti« 
mately,  partly  through  the  confident 
tial  communications  of  my  principal, 
the  minister  Von  Stein — partly,  also, 
from  many  private  letters,  in  which 
he  consulted  this  minister  throughout 
the  present  awful  trial — had  noble 
tendencies  of  heart ;  he  was  capable 
of  rising  to  any  elevation  of  plan  or 
purpose ;  but  there  was  also  a  failing 
point  in  his  constitution  of  mind.  He 
nad  something  womanish  in  his  tem- 
perament, that  made  lum  incapable  of 
any  determined  adherence  to  a  pur- 
pose, unless  when  he  was  sustained 
DY  visible  success.  Success,  however, 
all  we  of  the  war  party  insisted  that 
there  was,  and  of  the  most  decisive 
description.  Borodino  had  been  un- 
deniably a  drawn  battle,  if  ever  there 
had  been  such  a  battle.  The  slaogh- 
ter  was  unparalleled— true — but  on 
both  sides.  The  Russians  drew  off 
from  the  field — ^tnie — but  in  an  atti- 
tude that  too  plainly  proclaimed  the 
truth  ;  neither  any  pursuit  being  at- 
tempted, nor  any  prisoners  worth 
mention  being  made.  After  this 
movement,  which  was  but  for  the 
purpose  of  effecting  a  junction  with 
armies  from  the  south,  it  was  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  a  fact  certainly  implying 
DO  fresh  success,  that  tike  French 
should  enter  Moscow.  <'  Yes,"  in- 
terrupted the  Czar,  impatiently  ; 
«<  and  now  they  have  destroyed  it  for 
ever.*'      They  hare   destroyed    it? 


Who  have  destroyed  it  ?  Monatrons 
it  is  to  record,  that,  even  in  St  Peters 
borg,  so  little  waa  the  aablimity  or 
meaning  of  this  act  appreciated,  that 
except  amongst  the  more  thongbtfal, 
who  saw  the  impeastbility  that  it 
could  have  fallen  in  with  any  policy 
of  the  French,  it  was  generally  ascribed 
to  them*  The  tracb,  however,  aeon 
began  to  er^p  out;  and  at  Length 
came  the  Parisian  joamals,  eapeei^y 
the  Journal  de  V  Empire,  which  aettied 
the  question,  by  making  the  most  fo* 
rious  attack  on  Rostopchio,  as  well  as 
his  countrymen— -denonneing  them  to 
all  Europe  as  irreclaimable  barbarians^ 
exactly  for  this  one  incendiary-  act. 
That  was  a  miserable  oversight  in  the 
French.  Their  rage  interpreted  the 
act,  had  it  been  otherwise  equivocal 
in  its  tendency. 

Mean  time,  the  first  conaeqaeoees 
of  this  news  were  all  but  ruinous. 
The  Empress-mother  cried  out  for 
peace ;  the  odious  Grand  Duke  Con- 
stantino went  about  like  an  apoetle  of 
ruin,  calling  out  for  peace,  peaoe,  aa 
men  call  for  water  in  a  conflagration ; 
and  the  old  serpent  Ronunzoff  again 
crept  back  from  his  hole,  diffusing  hia 
Tenom  through  all  avenues  to  the  Em- 

rror*s  heart.  Under  the  first  panic, 
know  for  certain,  that,  had  there 
been  no  voice  raised  against  this  fatal 
peace  policy — In  abort,  had  Von  Stan 
not  been  present  to  organize  a  resis- 
tance— a  very  summary  treaty  would 
have  intercepted  the  fruits  of  Rosti^ 
chins  Titanic  act.  In  fact,  the  ten- 
dency of  this  act*  the  mere  ruin—, 
irretrievable  ruin — which  that  one 
destruction  of  magazines  inflict^  npoa 
Napoleon's  attempt  to  winter  in  Rus- 
sia ;  ail  this  would  haTO  beeome  ob- 
vious to  eyery  man*s  nund,  precisdy 
at  the  time  when  it  was  too  late  to 
profit  by  it— viz.  after  the  faith  of  the 
nation  had  been  committed  bj  prdi- 
mtnary  conventions.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  that  the  future  welfare 
of  Europe  hinged  upon  the  Emperors 
holding  fast  by  his  resolutions  through 
the  fifteen  days  next  after  this  terrific 
news  had  transpired.  To  that  critical 
firmness  I  shall  always  aflSrm,  diat 
the  seasonable  presence  of  Von  Steui, 
as  a  cabinet  minister»  gave  the  ia- 
olining  bias.  Had  he  been  away, 
most  undoubtedly  the  Grand  DnUt 
the  Empreas^mother,  and  the  wicked 
Romanzoff,  would  have  found  but  too 
certain  allies  in  the  £mparor*a  own 
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•ffeminacy.  Andj  perhaps,  we  may 
say  upon  this  memorable  crLisv  that 
in  the  annak  of  man  it  is  the. single 
oaee  where  news  that  had  been  en« 
wreathed  with  fuaefeal  cypress  as  a 
death-stroke  to  the  empire,  was  found 
by  a  few  weeks*  ezpertenee  to  have 
deserved  a  laurel  decoration,  beyond 
any  erent  that  man  could  have  eze- 
cuted  by  his  hand,  or  divine  Provi- 
dence have  suggested  to  his  heart. 
Rostopchin^  very  soon  after  this,  be- 
came the  one  great  hero  of  the  war  $ 
but  the  Czar  never  could  bring  him* 
self  up  to  the  level  of  his  servant's 
grandeur  ;  nor  did  he  ever  pardon 
him  for  that  sublime  sacrifice,  which 
had  shorn  his  crown,  indeed,  of  a 
mighty  capital,  but  had  settled  upon 
Russia  the  glory  of  having  inaugu- 
rated the  liberation  heneeforwards 
unrolling  for  Europe.  Rostopchin, 
I  may  mention  in  taking  leave  of  his 
immortal  name»  was  that  lion-hearted 
protector  in  whom  the  Emperor  Paul 
confided.  The  confidence  was  well 
merited ;  for  so  entire  was  the  con- 
viction amongst  the  conspirators  of 
the  inevitable  eye^  as  well  as  absolute 
fidelity,  in  this  brave  man.  that  until 
he  were  removed,  the  leaders  refused 
to  come  forward.  He  was  sent  to  a 
distance  on  some  ofllcial  mission  which 
he  vel*y  little  desired ;  the  poor  mad 
Emperor  was  thus  stripped  of  his  sole 
friend,  and  his  assassination  immedi- 
ately followed. 

Now  came  such  a  change,  such  a 
breaking  up  of  old  ideas,  as  the  worid 
had  not  witnessed  for  many  centuries. 
It  might  be  said  almost,  that  those 
who  had  slept  came  again  to  life;  for 
whole  nations,  politically  dead,  like 
the  Hebrew  corpse  when  touching 
the  bones  of  the  prophet,  felt  the  tre^ 
mor  of  life  again  stirring  through 
their  veins.  -Every  day,  after  Sep- 
tember had  passed  away,  brought  for- 
ward in  stronger  colouring  the  inevit- 
able catastrophe  attached  to  the  act  of 
Rostopchin.  -  Still  even  Rostopohin 
could  never  have  predicted  the  full 
extent  of  the  peripeteia  which  await- 
ed the  devoted  army  of  invaders.  This 
arose  not  simply  from  the  conflagra- 
tion, but  from  that  combined  with  the 
blind  dreaming  confidence  with  which 
Napoleon  relied  upon  the  weakness  of 
-  the  Czar ;  for  that  confidence,  though 
not  in  that  perilous  excess,  he  had 
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certainly  some  justification  to  plead  in 
past  experience.  Always^it  had  hap* 
pened,  at  Vienna,  at  Berlin,  at  Wag< 
ram,  that  he  had  found  royal  person* 
ages  too  eager  for  peace.  But  still  it 
mnst  have  been  evident  that  it  was 
dangerous  to  rely  too  entirely  upon 
the  weakness  of  a  prince  five  hundred 
miles  distant,  surrounded  perhaps  by 
bolder  counsellors  than  himself;  and, 
above  all,  sure  of  learning  the  French 
embarrassment  almost  at  the  same 
time  as  he  could  receive  overtures  of 
peace.  One  day  of  fresh  information 
might  make  all  the  difference  to  the 
yerj  weakest  prince  between  a  wise 
and  a  fatal  resolution.  Consequently 
it  cannot  be  denied,  that  to  N^oleon 
himself,  as  the  improver  of  Rostop- 
chin*s  act,  is  due  the  total  ruin  of  the 
French  army.  Had  he  commenced 
his  retreat  from  the  time  when  it  be* 
came  apparent  that  he  could  not  win- 
ter in  Russia,  he  would  have  cleared 
the  frosty  plains  of  Poland  and  the 
dreadful  rivers  some  days  before  the 
snow  even  began  to  fall.  But  he  was 
judicially  infatuated ;  he  still  lingered 
on  in  the  hope  of  peace.  Peace,  how- 
ever, did  not  come,  and  winter  did. 
On  the  20th  of  October,  just  five 
weeks  too  late,  the  trumpet  sounded 
in  Moscow  for  a  retreat ;  and  we  all 
know  what  followed.  I,  for  my  part, 
saw  something  of  what  followed,  and 
this  it  is  which  I  shall  now  relate. 
But  let  me  pause  to  say,  that  it  was 
not  merely  and  solely  the  obstinacy 
of  pride,  and  the  blindness  of  reliance 
upon  one  man's  infirm  nature,  which 
had  led  Napoleon  thus  far  astray.  It 
was  well-known  at  that  time  that  the 
coats  of  his  stomach  were  in  a  dread- 
ful state  of  nervous  irritation,  partly 
from  general  mismanagement  of  the 
digestive  organs,  but  more  from  the 
recent  habit  of  asing  strong  stimu- 
lants, especially  green  tea  drugged 
with  brandy,  in  the  proportion  of  half- 
and-half,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
himself  awake — ^a  habit  which  at  times 
incapacitated  him  either  for  thought 
or  for  action.  Bourrienne  has  denied 
emphaticaliy  his  use  of  strong  coffee, 
or  of  snuff  to  any  excess ;  but  Buur- 
rienne's  evidence  applies  only  to  a  pe- 
riod eight  years  earlier ;  and  at  pre- 
sent so  altered  were  Napoleon*s  ha- 
bits, that  on  the  day  of  Borodino  hfs 
internal  wretchedness  absolutely  ob- 
liged him  at  times  to  lay  aside  the  r«- 
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ports  from  the  different  points  of  at* 
tack>  as  they  kept  coming  into  his 
tent.  He  walked  feebly  about,  sip- 
ping his  green  tea«  in  a  state  of  mixed 
helplessness  and  restlessness ;  aud  it 
was  owing  to  the  dire  depression  from 
this  state  of  feverish  weakness,  that  he 
could  not  be  moved  by  any  entreaties 
to  unmuzzle  the  Imperial  Guard,  forty 
thousand  strong,  upon  the  Russians, 
at  the  latter  part  of  the  battle.  He 
pleaded,  indeed,  that  any  disaster  to 
the  Guard  would  compromise  the  safety 
of  the  entire  army ;  but  his  policy  bad 
never  been  in  that  spirit  of  rigorous 
caution ;  for  almost  every  advantage, 
thronghout  his  military  life,  he  had 
been  indebted  to  the  very  opposite 
principle,  of  staking  the  whole  success 
upon  one  decisive  throw.  It  is  the 
very  necessity  of  such  physical  alter- 
ations in  a  man,  that  he  is  not  aware 
of  his  own  condition.  He  himself 
could  see  nothing  unusual  in  the  pre- 
ternatural timidity  of  his  plans ;  but 
all  those  who  had  access  to  his  person, 
viewed  him,  on  the  day  of  Borodino, 
as  a  mere  wreck  of  what  he  had  been 
even  three  years  before. 

One  thing  remains  to  be  noticed. 
On  the  20th  of  October  the  French 
advance  began  to  move  out  of  Mos- 
cow ;  on  the  23d,  as  the  rearguard 
was  marching  out,  they  blew  up  the 
Kremlin.  Now^  the  Kremlin  was  no 
fortress.  The  act  was  one  of  pure 
malignity,  without  a  pretence  of  any 
benefit  to  follow.  This  reflection 
sharpened  many  a  Russian  sabre,  es- 
pecially  when  contrasting  the  real 
undeniable  barbarism  of  such  wanton 
and  useless  havoc  with  the  barbarism 
60  fiercely  imputed  in  the  Paris  news- 
papers  to  the  all- decisive  act  autho- 
rized by  Rostopchin. 

Thus  once  again  the  vast  body  of  Eu- 
ropean patriotism,  which  had  crowded 
back  upon  St  Petersburg,  was  set  at 
liberty.  A  legion  of  my  German  coun- 
trymen had  embodied  itself  in  the  few 
last  months ;  but  now  this  legion,  the 
Russian  armies,  the  Russian  cabinet, 
princes,  councillors,  warriors,  in  one  ne- 
ver-ending stream,  continued  throngh- 
out the  winter  to  pour  onwards  into 
Germany.  As  the  Czar  was  imme- 
diately to  visit  Dresden,  the  minister. 
Yon  Stein,  seemed  the  proper  person 
to  precede  him.  It  had  been  under- 
Stood,  indeed,  all   along,  that  Yon 


Stein,  with  large  patrimonial  estates 
in  Nassau,  had  not  taken  office  with 
any  view  to-  money  or  to  ambition. 
He  stood  in  no  man*s  way  as  a  futare 
rival ;  and  this  was  one  accident  of 
his  position  which  had  increased  hia 
weight  at  St  Petersburg.  If  he  wish- 
ed for  office,  it  was  now  certain  thai 
his  old  master,  the  King  of  Prussia, 
who  must  have  sufiered  so  much  af- 
fliction in  sacrificing  a  faithful  servant 
for  the  very  crime  of  fidelity,  would 
bo  too  happy  to  repair  the  wrongs  ex- 
torted from  .his  own  weakness;  so 
that,  on  that  very  account  it  seemed 
advisable  for  Von  Stein  to  bid  adieu 
to  St  Petersburg. 

He  selected  me  as  his  travelling 
companion ;  and,  on  the  evening  of 
January  5,  1813,  we  drove  out  of  St 
Petersburg,  muffled  up  to  the  very 
eyes  and  ears  in  bear*skins  and  furs  ; 
for  the  winter  was  as  cruel  in  its  ri- 
gours as  the  summer  had  been  memo* 
rably  glorious.  On  the  following 
night  we  reached  Pleskow,  (or  Pskow, 
as  it  is  usually  pronounced,)  once  a 
magnificent  city,  glorying  in  her  free- 
dom like  Novogorod,  now  silent  and 
desolate.  Here  we  had  a  painful  scene 
awaiting  us.  On  alighting  from  our 
carriage,  we  heard  the  Count  Chazot 
(whom  I  mentioned  formerly  in  con- 
nexion with  Sniolensko)  was  lying  ill 
of  a  nervous  fever.  We  both  knew 
him,  and  to  know  Count  Chazot  was 
to  love  and  admire  him.  We  left  our 
carriage,  and  followed  a  guide  to  tho 

Soor  Count's  lodgings.  He  was  in 
igh  delirium :  he  neither  saw  us  nor 
was  aware  of  o«r  presence ;  indeed 
we  understood  that  his  last  hour  was 
rapidly  approaching ;  and  it  was  too 
certain  that  we  now  looked  upon  this 
superb  model  of  human  beauty  for  the 
last  time.  He  was  now  attended  in 
his  illness  by  a  military  friend  and 
countryman,  a  Captain  Von  Tide- 
mann  ;  and  it  seemed  that  his  public 
spirit  had  brought  him  into  hb  pre- 
sent condition.  There  was  in  this 
place  a  depot  for  prisoners ;  snd  also 
for  German  deserters  from  the  French 
army.  Out  of  these  he  had  hoped  to 
gain  recruits  for  the  new  German  le- 
gion,  and  on  that  errand  he  had  come 
hither ;  but,  from  fatigue  and  hard- 
ships, a  contagions  disorder  had  bro- 
ken out  in  the  depot,  and  the  Count 
had  soon  caught  the  infection.  We 
could  be  of  no  service^  and,  with  sot* 
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rowful  hearts,   we   returaed  to  our 
inn. 

The  horses  were  now  harnessed; 
but  we  found  that,  daring  our  ab- 
MencCf  the  servants  had  left  the  car* 
riage  unattended,  an 4  that  we  had  lost 
in  consequence  some  valuable  proper- 
ty :  I,  in  particular,  had  lost  a  large 
part  of  my  linen,  many  kind  memo- 
rials of  Russian  friends,  and,  what 
was  more  lastingly  vexatious,  some 
important  papers.  This  disaster  did 
not  tend  to  soothe  our  disturbed  feel- 
ings. The  snow  was  now  falling 
heavily,  and  all  night  long  we  travel- 
led through  an  atmosphere  darkened 
by  blinding  snow-storms.  Neither  of 
us  slept ;  for  we  were  both  afflicted  by 
the  fate  of  our  friend,  whose  history  I 
will  briefly  rehearse. 

Count  Chazot  de  Florencourt,  the 
father  of  our  dying  friend,  was  by 
birth  a  Frenchman.  He  was  amongst 
those  rare  favourites  of  nature,  that 
no  man  sees  more  than  once  or  twice 
in  a  long  life.  His  person  exhibited 
the  very  perfection  of  gladiatorial 
beauty.  Face  and  figure  both  rival- 
led the  antique.  He  had  a  bodily 
strength  that  seemed  almost  incredi- 
ble ;  and  he  was  equally  distinguished 
for  the  intellectual  graces  of  his  con- 
versation. With  these  prodigal  accom- 
plishments from  nature,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  he  should  have  caught  the 
admiring  notice  of  princes.  The  great 
King  of  Prussia,  when  Crown  Prince, 
had  seen  him  during  the  campaign 
upon  the  Rhine  in  the  year  1735,  and 
the  princess  father  had  Invited  him 
into  his  service.  This  invitation  the 
youthful  Count  accepted;  but  a  strange 
accident  obliged  him,  some  years  af- 
ter, to  resign  it.  In  a  broadsword  duel 
with  an  officer  in  the  same  service, 
from  mere  excess  of  strength  he  had 
had  the  singular  misfortune  of  abso- 
lutely cutting  off  clean  from  the  trunk, 
by  one  stroke,  the  head  of  his  antago- 
nist. By  the  way,  it  is  a  remarkable 
thing,  but  the  very  same  accident  oc- 
curred in  this  very  year  at  Rostock. 
A  Cossack  officer,  in  a  similar  sword 
duel  with  the  eldest  son  of  Madame  de 
Stael,  had  a  similar  misfortune.  Pro* 
bably,  without  meaning  any  such  re- 
volting violence,  by  some  unfortunate 
impetus  given  to  the  swing  of  his 
sword 'arm,  he  had  carried  the  head 
away  clean  from  the  shoulders ;  and 
M.  de  Stael  was  left  in  the  condition 
of  a  tono.    In  Count  Chazot's  case^ 
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the  King  of  Prussia  had  been  nettled 
at  this  act ;  and  he  let  fall  some  dis- 
agreeable words,  to  the  effect  that  ho 
wished  to  have  officers  and  gentlemen 
in  his  service,  but  not  executioners* 
Upon  this,  Count  Chazot  de  Floren- 
court was  naturally  nettled  in  his  turn, 
and  he  applied  to  the  king  for  leave 
to  resign.  Thus  he  came  to  quit  the 
Prussian  service,  and  that  led  him  to 
become  commandant  ef  Lubeck,  aa 
imperial  city,  which  again  was  the 
accidental  occasion  of  his  meeting 
with  a  certain  Countess  of  Schmettau. 
Her  he  married,  and  she  brought  him 
several  sons,  amongst  whom  our  poor 
dying  friend.  These  sons  inherited 
the  extraordinary  beauty  of  their  fa- 
ther, and  most  of  them  were  gladly 
received  as  officers  into  that  same 
Prussian  army,  from  which  their  fa« 
ther  had  been  dismissed  for  the  ex- 
traordinary offence  of  cutting  off  a 
man's  head. 

One  man  only  I  have  known  who 
approached  to  poor  Chazot  in  splen- 
dour of  personal  beauty.  This  was^. 
Gustavus  Bamekow,  whom  I  men^. 
tioned  before  as  a  native  of  Rugeo, . 
and  therefore  a  compatriot  of  my  own. 
Oddly  enough,  he  took  part  in  the 
same  war  and  the  same  campaign  as 
Chazot;  for  Chazot,  though  French 
by  his  father*s  side,  was  entirely  and 
devotedly  German  in  his  feelings; 
and  it  is  more  remarkable  still,  that  I 
can  report  the  same  thing  of  his  father^  . 
who  never  showed,  by  one  sentiment 
or  taste,  (as  I  have  always  understood,) 
that  any  ties  of  blood  or  parentage.- 
connected  him  with  France.  Barne- 
kow,  liko  Chazot,  overflowed  with 
martial  ardour ;  and,  at  Borodino,  ho 
displayed  it  in  a  way  that  drew  upon 
him  general  astonishment.  He  had 
been  intrusted  with  the  command  of  a 
few  Cossack  squadrons,  of  whom  no 
more  was  expected  than  to  act  as 
skirmishers,  in  pursuit,  &c.  But  such 
w^  the  admiration  which  these  wild 
horsemen  conceived  for  their  leader's 
commanding  beauty  and  enthusiastic 
heroism,  that  they  followed  him  liko 
children  wherever  he  led.  The  con- 
sequence of  this  blind  devotion  was — 
that  he  totally  forgot  the  quality  of 
service  for  which  their  under-sized 
horses  fltted  them.  He  led  his  Cos- 
sacks into  the  thickest  me/ee  of  the 
heavy  cavalry  ;  he  made  them  charge 
thr5ugh  and  through  dense  masses  of 
infantry,  riding  at  every  thing  he  saw 
3c 
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that  seemed  to  offer  him  a  chaace  on 
the  field  of  battle ;  until  at  last  the 
whole  bodj,  and  he  amongst  them» 
were  left  stretched  in  their  gore— the 
men  half  cut  to  pieces^  and  the  horses 
ridden  down  or  disabled.     His  be- 
haviour, in  shorty  had  been  almost 
maniacal ;  but  in  that  kind  of  mania 
which  princes  wbh  to  see  infectious  on 
fields  fought  under  such  circumstances 
as  Borodino.     His  wounds  were  so 
numerous  and  ghsstly.  that*  for  a  long 
time,  he  was  supposed  to  be  beyond 
the  reach  of  art..    But  his  youth  and 
iron  constitution  saved  him ;  though, 
for  months,  he  was  reduced  to  walk 
upon  crutches,  and  exhibited  the  mere 
ghost  of  his  former  beauty.     When  it 
became  known  in  St  Petersburg  that 
he  would  certainly  recover,  the  enthu- 
siasm about  him  prompted  a  general 
aubacription  amongst  his  German  and 
Russian  friends.  First  and  lsBt>  about 
a  thousand  pounds  English  might  be 
•raised,  and  this  sum  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Yon  Stein.    One  eveniog,  at 
a  frontier  town  in  East  Prussia^  where 
we  made  some  sUy»  to  our  great  sur- 
prise in  walked  to  the  minister's  tea- 
table  Gttstavus  Barnekow,  still  upon 
crutches,  but  otherwise  beginning  to 
recover  his  splendid  appearance.  This 
was  nearly  five  months  from  the  day 
of  Borodino.     The  next  day,  by  the 
minister's  orders,  I  paid  him  one- half 
of  the  money :  it  amounted  to  about 
three  thousand  dollars,  all  in  gold  and 
silver.     I  fancied  that  in  this  shape, 
according  to  the  old  anecdote  of  James 
I.  of  England,  the  money  would  im- 
press his  imaginstion  more.     Not  at 
all.     He  reserved  barely  sufficient  for 
the  purchase  of  two  fine  horses  and 
some  camp  equipage ;  the  rest  flew 
away,  in  three  days'  ti(ne#  upon  mag- 
nificent balls  and  suppers  to  his  nu- 
merous acquaintance.  The  same  fate, 
in  about  the  same  time,  attended  the 
latter  lialf ;  and,  about  a  week  after- 
wards, I  received  a  letter  from  him 
imploring  the  loan  of  some  hundred 
ducats,  as  essential  to  the  preservation 
of  his  honour.     I  was  compelled  to 
.  decline  assisting  him.     But  little  did 
he  care  for  thrt.     The  time  bad  now 
•come  round  for  military  action.    Ver- 
nal breezes  were  beginning  to  stir; 
vast  escorts  of  provisions  and  baggage 
were  crowding  upon  those  German 
cities  which  the  French  meant  to  make 
the  centre  of  their  operations.    -One 
4>f  these  he  captured ;  was  enriched  by 


bis  share  of  booty ;  lost  all ;  agaia 
recovered  it  with  interest ;  and  so  went 
on  rising  and  sinking,  until,  at  the 
end  of  the  war,  I  was  happy  to  hear 
that  he  had  outlived  all  its  perils» 
which  for  him,  so  romanticaJJy  «l ven- 
turous, were  treUy  increased  s  had 
recovered  his  natural  beauty ;  and  waa 
likely  to  form  a  very  promising  mar- 
riage connexion.  Count  Cbasot  and 
he  were  the  only  two  perfect  Belfi- 
dere  Apollos  whom  I  have  known  in 
sixty  years  of  life ;  the  one  of  nuxed 
German  and  Swedish  descent;  the 
other  of  mixed  French  and  German : 
both  furiously  anti^Gallican;  both  em- 
barked in  the  same  unparalleled  war; 
and  thus  different  were  their  fates. 

To  return  from  this  episode.     Now 
began  to  open  upon  us  the  ghastly 
spectacle  of  war,  the  most  murderous  ' 
because  the  most  vindictive,  and  also 
of  war  combined  with  agencies  of  na- 
ture, that  ever  can  have  been  exhibit- 
ed.    Thb  I  say  thoughtfully  ;  for  in 
hot  climates,  through  which  lay  the 
whole  of  the  great  military  campaigns 
or  retreats  in  ancient  history — such  as 
those  of  Cambyses,  Crassus,  Julian- 
there  never  could  have  been  that  di- 
rect and  silent  agency  of  nature  put 
forth  which  occurs  under  higher  lad- 
tudes.     A  snow  storm,  it  b  true,  has 
sometimes  interrupted  a  march  near 
Jerusalem,  but  not  for  any  continu- 
ance, and  not  except  in  winter,  when 
the  ancients  rarely  undertook  warlike 
expeditions.   Here  only,  from  the  vast 
extent  of  the  fighting  and  the  retreat^ 
nature  had  time  allowed  her  to  deve- 
lope  her  resources — full  seven  weeks 
of  time  after  the  snow  commenced  in 
good  earnest  over  full  seven  hundred 
miles  English  of  ground ;  for  an  army^ 
encumbered  as  the  French  was,  can- 
not, in  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances, clear  more  than  144  English 
miles  a-day.     I  affirm  therefore^  per- 
emptorily, that  snch  a  case — when  the 
sword  was  aided  through  seven  long 
weeks  by  the  fiercest  artillery  from 
the  heavens,  and  also  from  the  rage 
of  famine-— never  was  exhibited  be- 
fore, nor  probably  will  be  again  for  a 
millennium,  unless  it  should  be  in 
American  wars.     So  true  is  the  sum- 
ming up  in  a  modem  English  poet — 
that  God,  in  the  anger  of  retribution, 
speaking  by  his  "  still  small  voice/' 

>  Mid  to  Funios,  Frost,  and  SnoWf 
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It  is  false*  and  basely  nnjast  to  the 
Kussians*  if  we  submit  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  some  historians,  that  the 
sword  had  no  share  in  this  tremen- 
dous catastrophe :  on  the  contrary,  it 
was  the  sword  that  reaped  the  earliest 
harvest ;  and  to  the  mute  agencies  of 
heaven  was  assigned   only  the  final 


*'  Finish  the  strife  bj  deadliest  Tietor/." 

From  Pieskow  we  passed  to  Druja, 
thence  over  the  frozen  river  Duena ; 
and  from  that  point  we  directed  our 
course  by  way  of  Widzky  and  Sven- 
zianf  upon  Wilna.  The  reader  must 
remember  that*  all  along  this  route, 
there  had  been  desperate  fighting,  as 
well  as  upon  the  Smole^sko  roads  to- 
wards Wilna*  and  the  ravages  of 
frost  upon  the  bands  of  prisoners  had 
been  almost  equdly  formidable  all 
the  way  up  to  Pieskow*  as  it  had 
upon  the  Moscow  road ;  for*  after 
the  road  on  this  quarter  was  cleared 
of  combatants,  the  prisoners  were 
transferred  by  wholesale  to  Pieskow* 
within  twenty-four  hours*  distance  by 
sledge  travelling  from  St  Petersburg. 
Means  of  transport  there  could  not  be 
disposable  for  the  French  wounded* 
seeing  that  too  often  even  the  Russian 
wounded  had  no  proper  accommoda- 
tion; food,  medicmes,  lint*  dressing* 
all  fell  short  to  the  most  pitiable  ex- 
tent* upon  a  summons  so  sudden. 
Poor*  sandy,  uncultivated*  was  the 
land*  and  miserably  barren  of  people* 
all  the  way  from  Pieskow  until  we 
reached  the  neighbourhood  of  Wilna. 
Through  the  whole  extent  of  this 
wide  region*  the  eye  beheld  no  signs 
almost  of  life ;  every  where  roofless 
houses*  with  not  so  much  as  a  cat 
mewing  amongst  the  ruins ;  shapeless 
wrecks  where  there  bad  been  villages 
or  churches;  heaps  of  forlorn  chim- 
neys* stone  window-frames  or  mul- 
lions*  rafters  scorched  and  blackened ; 
oftentimes  piles  of  nondescript  rub- 
bish, from  which  rose  up  through 
melting  snow  smouldering  flames, 
vapours*  and  a  hideous  odour*  that 
too  often  bespoke  the  secret  crimes 
lurking  below — bodies  rotting  and 
slowly  burning*  probably  those  of  un- 
offending peasants.  We  had  full  time 
for  meditation*  and  for  gathering  at 
the  post  houses  the  anecdotes  of  this 
dreadful  war*  in  which  so  often  the 
murderer  was  confounded  in  one  com- 
mon ruin  with  hb  victim*  or  so  often  a 


speedy  retribution  overtook  him ;  for 
the  poor  Lithuanian  horses*  which  hftd 
been  saved  from  the  enemy  by  driving 
them  inland  to  remote  stations,  were 
80  enfeebled  by  the  want  of  food*  that 
they  could  scarcely  creep  along  the 
road ;  all  forage  whatsoever  had  long 
disappeared*  (as  being  too  heavy  to  re- 
move»  and  in  such  earnest  demand  for 
the  cavalry  of  both  sides.)  1  cannot 
better  express  the  exhaustion  of  the 
horses  than  by  mentioning*  that  the 
minister's  travelling- carriage,  placed 
upon  a  sledge*  and  not  heavily  laden, 
(since  all  his  baggage*  except  diplo- 
matic credentials*  &c.,  came  after  him 
amongst  the  £mperor*s*)  never  moved 
between  the  Doena  and  Widzky  at 
more  than  3}  miles  an  hour ;  and  that 
we  were  obliged  to  halt  at  every  little 
pincushion  of  a  rising  ground,  not- 
withstanding we  always  had  six  horses 
in  the  traces*  very  frequently  eight. 
Life  seemed  on  the  brink  of  general 
extinction  in  this  region*  equally 
amongst  men  and  amongst  brute  ani- 
mals. 

On  the  second*  third*  and  fourth 
days  of  our  journey,  already  we  be- 
gan to  meet  the  long  files  of  prison- 
ers. What  a  spectacle !  Literally  a 
succession  of  lazar- houses  and  hospi- 
tals turned  out  into  the  open  air. 
Meagre  wretches*  crawling  along 
with  difficulty*  not  always  in  a  human 
posture*  but  on  their  knees*  blood- 
soaked  rags  hanging  about  them*  their 
faces  blue,  or  even  livid  purple*  and 
endeavouring  to  draw  warmth  as  wdl 
as  nutriment  from  pieces  of  loathsome 
raw  horse-flesh.  Many  died  before 
our  eyes*  as  we  slowly  moved  along* 
and  in  crowds  at  the  posting-stations. 
That  part  of  the  sick,  for  whom  sled- 
ges had  at  last  been  found*  were  pack- 
ed in  layers*  one  over  the  other,  with 
straw  between  them.  Which  would 
die  first*  it  had  been  impossible  to 
judge  in  these  hurried  packings  of 
human  creatures.  Which  had  died* 
it  became  difficult  to  know ;  the  straw 
perhaps,  or  the  man  above  biro*  pre-> 
venting  any  clear  examination  of  the 
face;  and  the  dreadful  e fleets  from 
decomposition  being  now  slow  to  ex- 
press themselves  decisivelv  under  this 
iron  rigour  of  frost.  And  thus  at  the 
posting-houses*  where  piles  of  these 
victims  were  accumulated  for  want  of 
horses*  the  groans  of  suffering,  shrieks 
of  anguish  from  festering  wounds,  the 
pardng  spasin  or  farewell  sigh  of  the 
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departing!  might  all  be  heard  (some- 
times all  at  one  moment)  from  the 
same  sledge ;  whilst  from  others,  the 
silence,  total  or  comparative,  would 
announce  that  the  last  struggle  was 
past.  As  often  as  this  event  was  dis- 
Goyered — an  event  desirable  in  all 
eyes,  when  so  many  were  waiting  for 
any  protection  from  the  icy  wind  or 
the  exposure  of  the  road — the  corpse 
or  corpses  would  be  hastily  removed ; 
in  doing  which,  as  the  death  or  deaths 
might  have  occurred  indifferently  in 
any  layer,  upper  or  lower,  a  distur- 
bance more  agonizing  than  their 
wounds  was  often  given  to  such  as 
might  remain  alive.  But  what  was 
done  with  the  corpses  extracted  from 
these  freights  of  misery  ?  Were  they 
buried?  Not  at  all.  That  would 
have  been  a  work  of  toil  in  the  frozen 
state  of  the  ground.  But,  at  least, 
they  might  have  been  decently  with- 
drawn from  exposure  by  a  few  inches 
of  snow.  This,  however,  so  slight  a 
tribute  of  respect  to  our  common  hu- 
manity, was  not  attempted.  In  many 
places  there  was  a  reasonable  plea  for 
the  neglect ;  viz.  that  the  famished 
-wolves  would  soon  detect  the  corpse. 
But  I  am  afraid  that  a  strength  was 
given  to  this  argument,  which  other- 
wise it  would  not  have  had,  in  cir- 
cumstances when  the  enemy  had  been 
less  hated,  or  his  tyranny  less  insult- 
ing. I  do  not  complain  that  such 
feelings  should  exist.  They  are  too 
natural  and  wholesome  in  their  action 
to  be  wrong  ;  but  I  feel  that  there  is 
a  sanctity  in  death,  and  an  atonement 
to  human  justice  in  the  payment  of 
this  final.penalty,  which  should  cause 
our  enmity  to  cease  at  that  point. 

But  here,  so  far  from  any  such  re- 
volution of  feeling  having  taken  place, 
on  the  contrary,  through  the  whole 
route  to  Wilna,  dead  men  had  been 
hung  up  on  the  branches  of  trees, 
with  marks  of  ignominy  on  their  per- 
sons-—brands  impressed  on  their 
ghastly  foreheads  —  stakes  driven 
through  their  hearts. 

Sometimes  where  the  snow  lay  too 
heavily  on  these  boughs,  or  the  furi- 
ous north-easter  with  the  weight  of 
the  dead  man  had  weakened  them  too 
much,  the  whole  mass,  broken  bough 
and  corpse,  would  all  come  down  to- 
gether, and  lie  across  the  narrow  road. 

Oftentimes  in  the  middle  of  tho 
night,  when  all  was  dark  in  the  wild 
*•  tormented"  dr,  and  only  the  ground 


was  illuminated  by  the  snow,  suddenly 
our  eight  horses  would  all  fall  back 
upon  their  haunches,  snort,  rear» 
plunge ;  and  when  we  alighted  with 
our  torohes  to  examine  the  cause  of 
this  tumult,  we  generally  found  a  lit* 
ter  of  wood  disbranched  from  some- 
tree  that  overshadowed  the  road,  but 
in  the  centre  a  human  body,  and  per- 
haps a  face  half- withered  by  frosty, 
half-eaten  by  a  wolf,  yet  still,  amongst 
mouldering  and  ruins,  not  improbably 
presenting  a  faded  expression  of  hor- 
rid human  passions.  AAer  we  had 
passed  Widzky,  these  interruptions- 
grew  more  frequent ;  and  much  more 
troublesome,  from  the  greatly  in- 
creasing speed  of  the  horses,  who> 
could  with  difficulty  be  persuaded  bj 
the  postilions  to  clear  the  corpses  bj 
flying  leaps.  Tfati  difficulty  of  thes» 
suspensions  had  naturally  made  them, 
far  less  frequent,  until  we  came  into 
the  more  populous  regions  leading 
towards  Wilna.  But  this  memenio- 
of  the  roads  and  their  condition,  I 
can  leave  for  all  future  estimators  of 
this  unparalleled  war — that  from  the- 
river  Duena  to  Wilna,  however  many 
were  the  cross  roads,  or  however  ex- 
pansive might  be  the  heath  or  the 
forest  through  which  the  traveller 
was  left  to  choose  a  track,  no  stranger 
could  ever  have  needed  a  guide,  but 
might,  through  these  hundreds  of 
miles,  have  guided  himself  by  the  un- 
buried  corpses. 

On  the  17th  of  January  we  reached 
Lyck,  the  first  Prussian  city  •  and,  on 
the  21st  of  January,  we  entered  Ka- 
nigsberg,  the  capital  of  East  Prussia. 
Our  journey  had  occupied  sixteen 
days ;  five  of  which  were  greatly  em- 
barrassed by  delays.  But  latterly  we^ 
had  moved  with  speed.  There,  and 
at  Gumbinncn,  as  well  as  in  Saxony^, 
in  Bohemia,  and  elsewhere,  the  minis- 
ter was  soon  engaged — I  myself, 
therefore,  (as  his  secretary,)  was 
equally  engaged — with  arrangements 
for  that  great  crnsade,  which,  before 
the  year  had  revolved,  carried  the  wa» 
into  France.  Events  too  great  for  a 
side  glance  were  now  opening  upon 
Europe.  But  the  great  prelusive 
movement  to  this  crusade  in  the  plains 
of  Russia,  was  such  as  I  have  here 
described  it ;  such  in  the  secret  his- 
tory of  the  political  agents  ;  such  in 
the  breadth  of  funereal  horrors,  which 
it  left  behind  for  warning  and  in- 
struction. 
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No.  IV. 

ON  THE  BIOGBAPHICAL. 


BiooRAriiY  has  always  struck  mo  to 
be  an  exact  image  of  my  old  friend 
Midas,  king  of  Phrygia,  recorded  in 
Lempriere's  Dictionary  ;  every  thing 
it  touches  turns  to  gold.  If  a  person 
were  even  to  begin  the  memoirs  of 
the  most  hateful  and  contemptible  of 
mankind,  for  the  purpose  of  exposing 
him  to  the  reprobation  of  the  public, 
before  many  pages  were  .finished,  he 
would  find  himself  imperceptibly  slur- 
ring over  the  worst  features ;  in  three 
or  four  chapterar  there  would  be 
glimpses  here  and  there  of  praise ;  the 
first  volume  would  end  with  all  the 
extenuating  circumstances  he  could 
imagine,  and  the  whole  of  the  second 
be  written  in  a  glow  of  admiration  of 
all  his  heroes  exploits.  General 
Whitelock  would  become  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  in  his  hands,  and 
Richard  Lalor  Shiel  expand  into 
Burke  or  Shakspeare.  And  yet,  easy 
as  it  may  appear  to  compose  a  bio- 
graphy on  the  simple  principle  of 
making  it  a  paean  of  praises,  it  is  a  very 
diflScult  matter  to  spread  your  butter 
well — for  however  delightful  it  might 
be  to  the  hero  of  it  hiiaself,  or  how- 
ever  greedily  he  might  swallow  it; 
**  though,*'  as  the  phrase  is,  "laid  on  wit  h 
a  trowel,"  you  are  to  remember  that 
you  are  preparing  a  dish  for  the  pub* 
lie,  and  not  for  his  private  delectation ; 
and  the  public  does  not  at  all  like  to 
see  people  praised  in  such  a  fulsome 
and  choking  fashion  as  that:  in  fact, 
people  don't  like  to  see  other  people 
praised  at  all,  unless  they  find  it  pos- 
sible by  some  side-wind  to  come  in  for 
a  share  of  it  themselves.  Praise  a 
Welshman  as  much  as  you  like — all 
the  eaters  of  leeks  will  feel  that  his 
reputation  is  a  portion  of  their  own ; 
and  the  closer  you  descend  to  parti- 
culars as  to  bis  birth  and  education, 
the  more  intensely  you  excite  the 
sympathy  and  admiration  of  every  one 
who  can  by  any  means  "  pursue  the 
triumph  and  partake  the  gale."  If 
you  particularize  the  county— all  York 
throughout  its  three  ridings  feels  that 
it  is  directly  interested  in  your  hero's 
honour ;    condescend  on  the  parish-* 


the  whole  population,  frcm  the  clergy* 
man  downvrards,  are  ready  to  sub- 
scribe to  any  amount  of  laudation  you 
can  possibly  require.  The  family,  of 
course,  to  the  utmost  limits  of  consan- 
guinity and  affinity,  are  yours,  body 
and  soul ;  each  in  tbeir  separate  ca- 
pacities acting  as  trumpeters  of  your 
— the  biographer's  fame ;  for  they 
have  too  much  liberality,  and  are  too 
nearly  connected  with  the  biograpbee» 
to  state  their  opinion  of  him ;  and  so 
through  all  these  windings  and  rami- 
fications you  find  yourself  a  distin** 
guished  author,  and  booked-^let  me 
say  it  without  a  pun — to  the  remotest 
posterity  in  connexion  with  the  sub- 
ject of  your  praises.  Self-love  is  so 
omnivorous,  tt)at  I  have  known  several 
persons  of  the  name  of  John,  have  an 
evidently  increased  predilection  for 
Sir  John  Moore,  on  account  of  the 
identity  of  the  prenomens.  I  have 
sometimes  thought  that  the  popularity 
of  Sydney  Smith  might  perhaps  arise 
from  the  almost  universality  of  his  name 
— for,  gracious  Heavens  1  think  of  the 
sympathy  of  the  Smiths ! — but,  on 
mature  consideration,  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  it  results  from  an  absurd  tenden* 
cy  of  the  human  mind  to  be  enchanted 
with  wit  and  humour,  and  to  be  pleased 
with  a  burly  consistency  and  inde- 
pendence, which  seem  very  much  out 
of  fashion  every  where  at  the  present 
time,  and  approaching  to  the  miracu- 
lous in  a  canon  residentiary  of  St 
Paul's. 

You  will  have  gathered  already  a 
tolerably  correct  notion  of  one  of  the 
main  preliminaries  of  a  biography; 
namely,  to  enlist  the  personal  feelings 
ofas  large  a  class  of  readers  as  pos- 
sible in  favour  of  your  hero.  His 
birth-place-*his  father's  and  mother's 
names — his  schools,  with  the  names 
of  his  teachers,  male  and  female,  must 
therefore  on  to  account  be  omitted. 
There  is  no  Winchester  boy  who  doea 
not  believe  that  William  of  Wykebatn 
was  the  first  of  men,  or  who  would 
not  do  battle  agauist  the  supporter  of 
the  supremacy  of  the  founder  of  any 
other  school  or  college  whatsoever  ^ 
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a  number  of  generations  of  school-boys 
jMb  principle  has  descended,  diverging 
in  a  variety  of  collateral  lines  to  ne- 
phews, cousins,  grand-nephews,  and 
cousin's  cousins  of  the  aforesaid 
school-boys,  not  omitting  the  direct 
descent — you  will  find  that  there  are 
few  people  alive  in  England  at  this 
moment,  who,  either  by  themselves  or 
tbmr  alliances,  do  not  feel  a  very 
strong  pride  indeed  in  their  connec- 
tion with  the  munificent  prelate  of 
Edward  the  Third. 

Such,  on  a  smaller  scale,  is  the  feeUng 
of  every  person  educated  at  the  same 
school — either  before  or  after — with  a 
celebrated  man.  All  Harrow  is  in  a 
glow  of  self-gratulation  at  the  verv 
name  of  Byron,  and  of  course  all 
Pugsby  free  school  is  very  touchy  on 
tiie  scholarship  of  Snookes.  If  your 
hero  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  be- 
long to  no  school,  you  at  once  enlist 
in  his  behalf  the  sympathies  of  that 
large  portion  of  the  population  who 
have  either  been  educated  at  home,  or 
have  not  been  educated  at  all ;  and  you 
can  quote  the  Tyrocinium  with  an  air 
of  great  commiseration  for  the  unfor- 
tunate beings  who  have  been  bullied 
and  fagged  at  Westminster  and  Eton. 
So  that,  whichever  way  you  take  it, 
you  are  sure  of  supporters,  if  you  only 
dwell  with  sufficient  clearness  on  the 
circumstances  common  to  your  hero 
and  your  readers.  You  will,  there- 
fore, at  once  perceive  the  necessity  of 
adapting  yourself  to  as  wide  an  audi- 
tory as  you  can  ;  and  this  can  best  be 
done  by  being  religious  and  political, 
fbr  almost  all  men  are  partizans  and 
sectaries. 

With  regard,  then,  to  a  religious 
biography,  yon  aris  to  take  care  that 
it  is  very  religious.  Moderation  in 
this,  as  in  most  things,  is  the  sign  of 
indifference;  and  a  peculiar  charac- 
teristic of  a  religious  biography  is,  that 
the  less  universal  the  spirit  it  is  com- 
posed with,  the  more  varying  religion- 
ists it  unites  in  its  support.  For  great 
Catholic  Christianity  —  bearing  all 
tilings,  hoping  all  things,  forgiving 
all  things  •—  has  no  distinguishing 
marks  by  which  the  usual  students  of 
religious  biography  can  recognize  it 
as  religion  at  all.  The  hero  of  a  re- 
ligious biography  ought  to  be  drawn 
as  a  man  of  very  decided  opinions  on 
one  small  section  of  religion,  and 
with  no  charity  whatever  for  any  man. 


est  regard  to  any  other  section.  And 
in  this  you  will  be  perfectly  safe :  for 
yon  will  gain  the  approbation  of  the 
very  persons  towards  whom  he  dis^- 
plays  no  mercy — for  the  bitterness  of 
bb  hatred  is  at  all  events  a  proof  of 
his  sincerity  ;  and  the  great  uniting 
bond  of  his  being  a  reUgiouM  man,  is 
found  too  strong  between  him  and  th^ 
others,  who  are  religious  people  also— 
though  showing  their  sincerity  by 
hating  in  a  different  direction — to  be 
broken  asunder  by  any  minor  con- 
sideration ;  and  Mr  Obadiah  Curser, 
who  has  reduced  the  whole  Bible  to 
the  essential  oil  of  paedo-baptism,  and 
denounces  eternal  wrath  against  aU 
who  differ  from  him,  is  looked  u^^m 
as  a  sincerely  religjpus  character,  and 
becomes  immensely  popular  as  the 
hero  of  a  serious  biogntphy,  among 
the  very  people  on  whom  he  poured 
forth  his  bitterest  vials.  And  yet» 
even  in  thb  case,  it  will  be  better  io 
have  two  or  more  strings  to  your  bow  ; 
and  if,  in  addition  to  the  maintenanoe 
of  his  own  opinion,  you  make  him  pe« 
culiarly  bitter  against  some  one  par- 
ticular sect— or  the  Church  itself^yoa 
will  be  sure  of  the  unqualified  appro- 
bation of  those  who  dislike  the  object 
of  his  bitterness  from  some  totally  dif- 
ferent cause.  Let  him  attack  the 
Church,  for  instance,  on  account  of  its 
infant  baptism  :  he  will  be  considered 
a  truly  aposfolical  character  by  all 
who  object  to  her  on  account  of  her 
surplices,  her  prayers,  her  learning^ 
her  government,  or  her  pre-emioence. 
Nor,  if  your  hero  is  a  churchman, 
will  you  be  wise  if  you  do  not  make 
him  out  to  be  one  to  the  backbone ;. 
and  the  only  way  to  do  that  is  to  pitch 
every  dissenter — from  whatever  causey 
in  whatever  degree — to  the  very  lowest 
dungeon  in  the  bottomless  pit.  An 
immense  number  of  churchmen  will 
repudiate  such  a  doctrine,  but  at  the 
same  time  they  will  not  deny  that 
your  hero  was  thoroughly  persuaded 
of  the  justice  of  his  opinion  ;  and  the 
dissenters  themselves,  astonished  at 
'such  a  re-awakening  in  the  Church, 
will  hail  him  as  a  kindred  spirit,  even 
though  hd  establishes  his  claim  to 
sincerity  at  their  own.expense. 

If  the  life  of  your  hero  has  been  at- 
tempted before,  and  a  view  of  him 
given  to  the  world, <Dot  m  accordance 
with  vonr  own  peculiar  tenets,  yea 
have  then  double  scope  for  your  talents ; 
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for  you  Dot  only  paint  your  hero  as  lie 
ought  to  be  painted,  hut  make  a  tre- 
mendous example  of  his  biographer. 
If  a  great  poett  for  Instance,  is  repre- 
sented as  a  person  noiting  playfulness 
of  fancy  and  kindliness  of  disposition 
to  his  greater  qualities,  fitting  htm  to 
be  the  delight  of  the  domestic  circle^ 
and  captivating  glimpses  are  given  of 
his  fireside  feeling^i— his  affection  to 
friends — his  modest  reserve — and  his 
most  gay  and  playful  notes  are  laid  be- 
fore ns,  to  make  us  feel  as  intimate  'with 
him,  and  as  attached  to  him  as  if  we  had 
known  him  for  years,  gird  up  your 
loins,  if  you  ever  wish  to  benefit  by 
these.my  hints ;  and  if  you  can  discover 
any  one  point  on  which  the  poet  en- 
tertained a  strong  and  peculiar  opinion* 
make  that  one  point  the  foundation  of 

Sonr  biography.  Paint  him  as  a  re» 
gionist,  and  slur  him  over  both  as  ^ 
Bian  and  a  poet.  Sneer  at  his  former 
biographers  for  n<»glecting  that  distin- 
guishing feature,  and  make  them  our,  if 
possible*  to  have  bad  no  religion  at  all, 
as  they  had  not  that  particular  view  of 
it  entertained  by -you  and  your  her<^ 
and  you  will  probably  have  a  great 
sale  for  your  memoir  among  the  ''  unco 
gude**  of  all  kinds  and  denomina- 
tions. 

This  is  what  I  call  the  best  sort  of 
religious  biography ;  but  an  ingenious 
author  mayi^opt  a  completely  different 
style,  and  meet  with  considerable  suc- 
cess. A  biography  on  the  honey  and 
butter  principle,  (judiciously  spread,) 
has  been  found  Tery  much  in  re- 
quest ;  and  in  this  you  must  praise 
not  only  the  subject  of  your  memoir, 
which,  I  have  already  remarked,  is 
apt  to  offend  the  public  as  too  exclu- 
sive, but  eyery  human  being  with 
whom  through  life  he  has  come  in 
contact.  Leave  not  his  very  house- 
maids unlauded — be  eloquent  in  mag- 
nifying the  beauties  of  every  town  be 
travels  through ;  if  you  mention  old 
times,  call  them  the  *  good  old  times  ;* 
if  you  allude  to  the  present  day,  call  it 
the  'enlightened  present  day. 'All  clergy- 
men are  venerable,  all  kidies  interesting 
and  accomplished,  with  a  heavenly  pre- 
dilection for  making  poor  men's  flannel 
drawers ;  and,  in  slK>rt,  you  must  make 
yourself  trumpeter  in  chief  to  the  whole 
human  race.  But  you  perceive  in  a 
moment,  that  this  style  of  biography 
acts  more  as  a  puff  of  your  own  univer- 
sal charity  and  mild  disposition,  than  of 
the  merits  of  your  friend;  and  according. 


ly,  you  will  do  well  to  adopt  it  if  you  are 
on  the  look-out  for  promotion.  Your 
hero,  I  again  give  you  warning,  is  un- 
avoidably a  sufferer  by  such  promis- 
cuous panegyrics. 

The  proper  plan,  if  you  have  brass  to 
stand  tne  consequences,  is  to  clum  for 
your  hero,  not  only  the  virtues  he  tm* 
donbtedly  possessed,  but  the  merit  of 
the  good  works  of  every  body  else» 
If  he  is  of  a  mechanical  tum,  and  has 
invented  the  handle  of  a  teapot,  talk  of 
his  super-eminent  skill  as  an  aeknow^ 
ledged  thing,  and  claim  on  his  behalf 
all  the  works  of  Brunei  and  Steyenson ; 
confessing,  at  the  same  time,  that,  he 
was  highly  gratified  with  the  manner 
m  wbidi  they  carried  out  his  sngges^ 
tioas.  Or  if  he  was  a  plnlanthropist,. 
and  adopted  with  xeal  tne  benevcdent 
plans  of  Howard  or  Mrv  Fry,  be  sure 
to  talk,  thronghout  your  work,  of  the 
great  assistance  tkey  were  of  to  kirn. 
It  gets  him  all  the  merit ;  and  if  you 
can  manage  to  speak  in  a  depreciating 
tone  of  the  yery  persons  whom  yoa 
are  pretending  to  praise,  (though  rob- 
bing of  their  reputation,)  you  will  finA 
it  of  great  benefit,  if  not  to  your  hero, 
at  all  events  to  yourself. 

But  there  are  other  styles  of  bio- 
graphy besides  the  religious,  to  which 
It  will  be  as  well  to  devote  a  little  at* 
tention.  The  larkinff  biography — the 
joking  biography — ^the  naysJ  and  mill* 
taiy  biography — are  all  yery  easily 
mastered — and  perhaps  the  easiest  and 
pleasantest  of  all  is  the  dramatic  bio* 
graphy.  But  of  these  last  we  haye  had 
so  many  lately,  that  I  began  to  believe 
that  the  chief  study  of  man  was  play- 
bills and  dramati8  persona^  till  the  ad- 
mirable life  of  Charles  Mathews  came 
out,  to  show  us  that  a  true  gentle- 
man's heart  might  beat  beneath  the 
motley  of  Touchstone,  or  the  bedizened 
waistcoat  of  Goldfinch ;  and  to  show 
still  further,  in  a  homily  from  a  player's 
tinsel,  that  all  that  glitters  is  not  gold« 
and  that  the  last  profession  for  a  proud 
or  delicate  mind  is  the  stage.  How- 
eyer,  such  biographies  aa  that  are  not 
included  in  these  **  Hints,**  and  I  g^  on 
to  give  a  few  gMmpses  into  the  mechan* 
ism  of  some  of  the  others.  The  larking 
biography  may  be  borrowed  in  a  great 
measure  from  Boxianaf  and  LSf€  ui 
London:  for  the  lives  of  all  drinking, 
hunting,  racing,  gambling  roti^s  are  so 
much  idike,  that  whether  you  make  it  a 
real  biography,  and  call  y ourbero  John 
Mytton,  or  a  fictitious  one,  and  call 
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him  Bob,  Harry,  or  Logic,  it  makes 
yery  little  difference.  The  joking  bio- 
Ifraphy  is  a  much  more  serious  affair ; 
for  no  spectacle  is  so  utterly  humilia- 
ting as  a  worn-out  joker,  going  on  to 
the  Tery  last  concocting  small  puns  and 
writing  little  epigrams  when  his  hair 
is  grey  and  his  health  decayed.  The 
high-mettled  racer —the  most  pathetic 
of  pQ^ms — is  in  a  far  less  pitiable  con- 
dition ;  and  as  the  whole  bevy  of  thoS^ 
Random  Records,  and  Recollections 
of  effete  conTiylalists,  is  more  melan- 
choly than  their  funerals,  I  thiok  such 
compositions  ought  to  be  left  to  the 
undertaker,  or  rather  to  the  mutes.  I 
could  give  rules  whereby  the  stupidest 
of  saulies  could  write  a  memoir  of  his 
brother  that  should  split  your  sides 
with  laughter,  if  the  melancholy  of  it 
did  not  fill  your  eyes  with  tears;  but, 
as  Joe  Miller  is  accessible  to  ail,  I 
disdain  the  easy  task. 

By  this  time  the  attentive  student  of 
these  pages  will  hare  seen  that  reli- 
gious biography  is  at  once  the  simplest 
and  the  most  popular  of  them  all, — but 
there  are  a  few  points  in  which  all  of 
them  agree.  For  instance,  they  must 
all  commence  with  a  p^cneral  remark, 
and  end  with  a  quotation ;  and.  the  cu- 
rious thing  about  it  is  this,  that  neither 
the  remark  nor  the  quotation  require 
to  have  the  smallest  connexion  with 
the  biography.  You  might  safely  com- 
mence any  biography  whatever  with 
the  preamble  of  an  Act.of  Parliament, 
and  conclude  it  with  a  verse  of  Rule 
Britannia.  You  must  also  divide  all 
biographies  into  chapters,  with  a  co- 

Eious  argument  prefixed  to  each ;  and 
y  adhering  to  these  rules,  you  cannot 
-ISul  to  become  renowned  as  a  bio- 
grapher, and  perhaps  rise  to  the  dig- 
nity, at  some  future  time,  of  having  a 
biographer  yourself. 

In  order  to  show  the  mode  of  ele- 
vating the  subject  of  a  memoir,  I  have 
chosen  one  who  strikes  me  to  have 
been  as  little  of  a  hero  as  any  I  have 
heard  of  for  some  time;  but  you  will 
Bee  how,  by  glostaring  over  his  faults,  or 
rather  making  them  into  virtues,  I 
have  qualified  him  to  take  his  place 
beside  the  many  deified  Kettledrum- 
mels,  whom  some  grateful  hearer  has 
ranked  with  Heber  or  Fenelon,  and 
regarded  his  work  with  as  much  pride 
as  if  it  had  been  the  life  of  Mackin-* 
tosh  by  his  son,  or  Bums  by  John 
Lookhart. 
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John  Gdbbins. 

cbaptee  fibst. 

Oenoral  remsrk — Ancestry — Birth— Jacob 
(jubbina*  character  —  An  agricalturist — 
Anecdote  of  wire  manufacture — Game-Iairs 
— Youth — Marbles  and  penny-pics — Inter- 
esting anecdote  of*  poor  woman —John's 
charity — His  father  goes  abroad. 

All  persons  born  into  this  world 
live  in  it  either  along  or  a  short  time; 
and  though  millions  have  died  within 
a  few  hours  of  their  birth,  no  one  in- 
stance is  known  of  any  single  human 
being  protracting  the  period  of  his 
existence  to  a  thousand  years.  So 
fleeting  a  possession  is  life ;  for  a 
thousand  years,  as  Mr  Cocker  remarks 
in  his  work  on  arithmetic,  when  treat- 
ing of  division,  contains,  esclusive  of 
odd  numbers,  eight  millions  seven, 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  hours. 

John  Gubbins,  the  subject  of  the 
following  memoir,  was  not  descended 
in  a  direct  line  from  the  Howards  or  the 
Montgomeries.  Yet  bis  ancestry  by 
the  female  side  must  at  one  time  have 
been  illustrious ;  for  his  mother,  pre- 
vious to  her  marriage,  and  indeed  up 
to  within  a  very  few  days  before  his 
birth,  was  called  Humphrey ;  and 
history  makes  us  aware  that  there  was 
formerly  in  England  a  dnke  of  that 
name.  Howbeit,  my  honoured  and 
distinguished  friend  was  so  conscious 
of  the  inadequacy  of  rank  and  title  to 
compensate  for  the  want  of  holiness 
and  virtue,  that  he  was  never  heard  to 
boast  of  his  noble  ancestor.  In  the 
time  of  Henry  the  Eighth  also,  it 
appears  by  the  roll  of  sheriffs,  that 
the  chief  javelin  man  of  the  sheriff  of 
Kent,  on  occasion  of  receiving  the 
Emperor  of  Germany,  was  a  person 
of  the  name  of  Gubbins,  and  weac* 
eordingly  are  justified  in  concluding, 
that  even  at  that  early  period  his 
family  had  attained  a  stadon  o^con. 
siderable  eminence  in  the  county,  to 
which  through  life  the  late  Mr  Gub* 
bins  was  more  partial  than  to  any 
other  in  England.  So  late  as  the  year 
seventeen  hundred  andBfteen,  it  seems 
by  official  records  that  WilliamGubbins 
or  Gobbyngs  was  hanged  for  sheep* 
stealing  at  Maidstone ;  and  as  in  that 
year  many  persons  of  the  first  distinc* 
tion  died  on  the  scaffold,  for  their  paiv 
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ticipation  in  the  enterprize  of  the  ad« 
herenta  of  the  Stuartf » we  can  have  no 
difficulty  in  perceiving  that  the  family 
of  the  Gubbins*  was  so  remarkable  as  to 
make  it  necessary  to  make  an  example  of 
its  head.  He  died  in  the  sameyear  with 
Lords  Balmcrinoand  Kilmarnock.  The 
more  immediate  ancestor  of  onr  hero 
had  devoted  himself,  like  Lord  Lei- 
cester and  Earl  Spencer*  to  the  prac- 
tical pursuits  of  agriculture.  It  is 
still  related  that  few  men  could  handle 
a  spade  with  the  strength  of  Jacob 
Gubbins ;  for  he  was  one  of  those 
persons  who»  so  far  from  devoting 
their  time  and  attention  to  the  gam* 
bling*  table  of  Crockfordy  or  the  race- 
eonrse  of  Newmarket*  applied  his 
whole  energies  to  the  improvement  of 
the  various  farms  in  his  vicinity.  His 
perseverance  in  draining  became  a 
proverb ;  and  so  well  known  was  his 
zeal  and  activity*  that  the  agricultur- 
ists in  the  neighbourhood  had  no'scruple 
in  applying  to  him  to  aid  them  in  the 
management  of  their  land.  On  the 
Saturday  evening*  the  farmer  on  whose 
grounds  the  science  of  Jacob  Gubbius 
had  been  exercised*  generally  took 
the  opportunity  of  presenting  him 
with  a  small  and  inadequate  token  of 
the  gratitude  with  which  his  labours 
had  inspired  him ;  and  with  a  freedom 
from  selfishness*  and  an  unbounded 
liberality*  at  that  time  characteristic 
of  the  gentlemen  with  whom  he  asso- 
ciated* he  rarely  failed  in  spending 
Uie  larger  part  of  the  sum  so  hand- 
somely presented  to  him  in  the  Cock 
and  Whistle.  But  the- ingenuity  of 
Jacob  Gubbins  was  not  limited  to 
these  operations  of  manual  dexterity. 
,  His  was  the  soul  that  could  devise*  as 
well  as  the  hand  that  could  execute. 
While  Herscheli  was  trying  experi- 
ments on  the  manufacture  of  tele- 
scopep*  with  which  to  trace  the  mo- 
tions of  the  heavenly  bodies— while 
Watt  was  following  out  his  great 
principlesy  by  adapting  the  powers  of 
stean^  to  the  minutest  uses  of  man* 
Jacob  Gubbins  sat*  night  after  night* 
in  cold  and  darkness*  ^neath  a  h^ge 
bounding  the  plantations  of  a  neigh- 
bou/ing  gentleman*  to  watch  the  re- 
anlts  of  an  ingenious  apparatiis  which 
he  had  suspended  at  an  opening  in  the 
fence*  It  was  composed  of  simple 
wires*  wound  together  in  such  a  shape 
as  to  leave  a  flying  noose>  ready  to  be 
drawn  tight  on  the  slightest  touch. 
The  wise  provisions  of  our  ancestors 
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had  at  that  time  rid  the  country  of 
wolves  and  tigers*  but  some  districts 
-were  still  overrun  with  hares  and 
rabbits.  Among  these  was  the  plan- 
tation called  The  Preserve*  near  which 
he  appended  the  wires.  Not  unfrer 
quentiy  a  dozen  of  those  pestilent 
animals  would  be  put  to  the  death 
they  deserved  in  a  single  night; 
and  the  philanthropy  of  Jacob 
Gubbins  had  seldom  a  higher  treat 
than  when  he  could  go  stealthily 
round — for  he  was  no  pharisee*  and 
did  such  actions  as  these  in  private— 
to  the  houses  in  the  neighbouring 
town*  and  present  the  inhabitants  with 
a  fat  hare*  for  which*  though  well 
worth  five  shillings*  he  never  asked 
more  than  half-a  crown.  But  How- 
ard was  maligned*  Socrates  poisonedy 
and  John  Frost  condemned  to  be 
hanged.  Jacob  Gubbins  was  also  the 
victim  of  a  faction — the  clergy  and  the 
magistracy  combined  agunst  the  be- 
nefactor of  hb  species*  and  he  was 
threatened  with  a  prosecution  for  in- 
dulging his  scientific  propensities  in 
the  construction  of  wire-traps*  unless 
he  consented  to  lead  to  the  hymeneal 
altar  the  future  mother  of  his  son. 
Jane  Humphrey  had  long  been  the 
object  of  his  attachment^she  was  the 
pride  of  the  county*  and  an  object  of 
deep  solicitude  to  the  parish.  Pre- 
parations were  made  at  the  public  ex- 
pense for  the  joyous  event  that  was  to 
admit  her*  for  the  fourth  time*  among 
the  matrons  of  England*  when  the 
happy  thought  occurred  to  the  over* 
seer  of  uniting  in  wedlock  two  indi* 
viduals  so  equally  distinguished  in 
their  several  walks*  and*  after  a  short 
preparation*  they  were  married  on  the 
8th  day  of  January  1803  ;  and  in  three 
weeks  after  that  auspicious  day*  name- 
ly* on  the  first  of  February*  the  subject 
of  the  following  biography  was  bom, 
in  a  mansion  on  the  left  band  side  of 
the  main  street  (now  degraded  into  a 
pig-stye)  of  the  visage  of  Clutter*  in 
the  parish  of  Sumpbstead*  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Kent.  He  was  christened  John* 
and  very  soon  gave  indications  of  his 
future  greatness.  Anxious*  even  from 
the  first*  to  turn  his  fellow- creatures 
from  too  strong  an  attachment  to  the 
thugs  of  this  world*  he  would  fre- 
quently lay  his  hands  on  the  play* 
things  of  his  companions ;  and  as  he 
did  this  in  such  a  manner  as  never  to 
give  the  slightest  room  for  the  dis* 
covery  of  his  benevolent  intentioDs, 
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he  bad  the  Mtisfaetion  of  leeing  the    rector  were  earned  into 
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various  modee  in  which  the  abBtrae« 
tion  of  their  marbles  and  hoops  acted 
on  their  hearts.  The  taint  of  sin  was 
stroner»  even  in  the  bosom  of  the 
yoangest.  They  showed  no  Christian 
equanimity  in  submitting  to  the  deprl* 
Tation,  and  often  has  tl^  humane  en* 
deavonr  of  the  youthful  saint  to  wean 
them  from  their  perishable  enjoy* 
mentsy  only  created  an  additional  siD» 
instead  of  implanting  a  virtue.  Bar* 
while  thus  attentive  to  the  benefit  of 
others,  he  was  not  puffed  up  with 
spiritual  pride,  like  the  clergy  of  the 
establishment^  but  was  distrustful  of 
his  own  stability.  To  avoid,  there* 
fore,  the  chances  of  becoming  too 
much  devoted  to  the  objects  which  he 
had  so  kindly  taken  away  from  his 
friends,  he  generally  converted  them 
into  money,  which  he  bestowed  on  a 
poor  woman  who  gained  a  precarious 
livelihood  by  the  manufacture  of 
nny«pies ;  and  he  has  often*  in  after 
ife,  declared,  that  some  of  his  bsppi- 
est  moments  were  those  in  which  that 
truly  grateful  old  lady  insisted  on  pre> 
senting  him  with  some  ef  the  trea- 
sures of  her  basket :  for  she,  though 
poor  and  humble,  would  not  be  out- 
done in  generosity  by  her  juvenile  be- 
nefactor, but  regularly  bestowed  on 
him  a  pie  when  he  bestowed  on  her  a 
penny.  So  true  is  it  that  the  example 
of  a  virtuous  man,  or  even  a  virtuous 
child,  availeth  much.  At  the  age  of 
nine  years,  bis  abilities  appeared  of  so 
promising  a  nature,  that  they  did  not 
escape  the  observation  even  of  the 
clergyman  of  the  parish.  TbW  pa- 
rents were  repeatedly  requested  to  al- 
low him  to  become  tutor  to  their  child ; 
he  promised  to  devote  two  hours  every 
Sunday  to  hn  instruction.  But  Jacob 
Gubbins  entertained  through  life  a 
rooted  dislike  to  the  theoretical  no* 
tlons  on  the  subject  of  education  then 
unhappily  spreading  among  the  clergy. 
In  his  own  home^,  but  expressive 
language,  ''  he  never  8ee*d  no  good 
come  of  laming  nor  religion ;"  and  as 
the  chief  effort  of  the  teacher  would 
he,  to  instil  the  principles  of  Christi* 
anity  and  the  practice  of  virtue  into 
his  young  charge,  Jacob  indignantly 
Mjected  his  overtures  as  a  snare  of 
Satan,  to  overlay  the  natural  man 
with  a  coating  of  worldly  wisdom — 
but,  after  repeated  interviews,  and 
many  refusals,  his  repugnance  was  at 
last  overeome,  and  the  designs  of  the 
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eilbet.  Id 
token  of  his  satis&ction,  the  clcfgy- 
man  begged  leave  to  present  the  son 
with  a  new  sett  of  cloches,  and  a  shil- 
ling to  the  father,  every  week,  so  losp 
as  his  boy  attended  the  school.  But 
the  objects  of  this  clerical  wolf  were 
soon  frustrated,  by  the  nnassistod  ei^ 
forts  of  John  Gubbins  himself.  Hb 
school-fellows  struck  him  in  a  mo- 
ment to  be  too  much  devoted  to 
their  books.  Some  of  them  were  evi> 
dently  vain  of  the  binding — and  some, 
like  Hezeldab,  were  not  a  little  proud 
in  showing  the  prises  they  had 
obtained,  consisting  of  handsome  vo- 
lumes, or  work-boxes,  or  needle-cases, 
and  many  of  the  other  baits  with 
which  the  established  ministry  pre- 
pare the  work  of  Satan  for  the  soub 
of  their  parishioners;  and  imme- 
diately the  same  anxiety  he  had  ex- 
perienced to  convert  his  playmalea 
from  a  fondness  for  toys  and  play- 
things, awoke  with  double  force  to 
deliver  his  schoolmates — boys  and 
girls — fh>m  tbe  pride  of  their  rich 
possessions.  In  a  short  time^— in 
about  three  Sundays  after  hb  first 
condescending  to  Join  the  school— 
tliere  were  but  three  prayer-books 
left  among  them  all.  All  the  bound 
Testaments  had  disappeared  ;  there 
was  not  a  work-box  or  a  needle-case 
left  to  their  late  possessors.  The 
three  other  prayer-books  would  pro* 
bably  have  followed  the  others,  and 
the  whole  school  been  secured  against 
the  presumption  of  wealth  and  the 
pride  of  the  eye,  if  the  young  philan- 
thropist had  not  at  this  time  faJleo 
violently  ill.  His  oomplaiDt  was  d^ 
dared  to  be  a  surfeit,  brought  on  by 
eating  sixteen  penny -pies  in  one  day  ; 
for  he  still  continnea  his  bounty  to 
Hie  old  lady,  who  equally  continued 
her  grateful  presents  to  her  kind- 
hearted  friend.  But  worse  than  a 
surfeit  he  was  now  doomed  to  endure. 
The  surgeon,  in  visiting  his  patient,, 
discovered  several  of  tbe  mtssiDg  vo- 
lumes hidden  beside  bis  bed.  The- 
bitter  animosity  of  the  ungrateful 
clergyman  now  knew  no  boonds. 
Without  enquiring  into  the  lofty  ob- 
ject contemplated  by  the  in  font  saint, 
— ^nay,  rather  considering  the  old- 
lady  as  an  accomplice  in  what  he  bad 
the  unchristian  effrontery  to  call  a 
most  disgraceful  theft—he  had  her  put 
in  prison  like  Peter,  and  the  young 
martyr  punished  with  stripes,    like 
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Paul.  Stteh  is  ever  the  TiodiotiTe* 
nees  of  ta  esUbltfthed  ehareh,  and  tbe 
seTerity  of  paritament-eoaoted  law. 

Shot  ont»  by  the  God-denving  or* 
diaances  of  an  atheistical  hierarchy, 
from  the  indulgence  of  an  innate  lore 
of  goodness— oppressed  by  the  map 
chinations  of  a  powerful  and  iniqui- 
tous aristocracy — the  faithful  heart  of 
John  Gubbins  was  now  thrown  en- 
tirely on  its  own  resources.     His  ac- 
tive intellect,  Ux  from  succumbing 
beneath  the  assaults  of  his  enemies, 
found  vent  in  aiding  his  Cither  in  the 
mechanical  experiments  we  have  de- 
signated in  the  commencement  of  this 
memoir.     His  hands  seemed  to  ac- 
quire greater  facility  every  day  in  the 
construction  of  the  extraordinary  ma- 
chines before  alluded  to,  for  the  en- 
trapment of  hares  and  pheasants,  and 
other  wild  animals,  whom  the  cruelty 
of  the  landlords  of  England  dooms  to 
be  shot  at  or  mangled  by  dogs  for 
their  own  brutal  amusement,  instead 
of  making  them  the  means  of  calling 
forth  the  scientific  ingenuity  of  this 
great  manufacturing  country,  in  de- 
vising gentler  mo&s  of  dnth  than 
the  barrel  of  a  fowliuff-piece  or  the 
sharp  teeth  of  a  hound.    The  noose 
was  one  of  those  contrivances  at  once 
umple  and  efficacious,  which  endears 
itself  to  the  philanthropist   at  first 
sight ;  and  John  enjoyed  the  double 
gratification  of  exercising  his  inventive 
powers  and  aiding  his  honoured  p»^ 
rent  at  the  same  time.    These  pur- 
suits  occupied  him  till  his  sixteenth 
vear,  at  which  time  his  father  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  tbe  celebrated 
navigator.  Cook,  and  sailed  to  the 
other  side  of  the  world.      Whether 
the  idea  was  originally  his  own  or 
not,  we  have  not  now  the  means  of 
finding  out ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  on 
consulting  twelve  of  his  friends,  they 
were   unanimous  in    recommending 
him  to  undertake  the  voyage,  and 
gave  it  as  their  advice  at  the  same  time, 
that  he  should  devote  fourteen  years 
to  tbe  Inspection  of  those  distant  and 
little  known  lands.    His  wife,  with 
the  spirit  of  a  Roman  matron,  indig- 
nant at  being  deserted  on  any  pre- 
tence whatever,  resumed  her  maiden 
name,  and  married  another  gentleman 
within  a  month  of  his  bidding  her 
fiurewell.    It  has  been  observed,  thai 
men  are  indebted  for  their  bodily  con- 
figuration to  their  sires,  but  generally 
for  their  mental  organizatioB  to  theur 


mothers.  The  resemblance  between 
the  modes  of  thought  of  Mrs  Hogsby 
-^this  was  tbe  name  of  her  present 
husband — and  the  subject  of  this  me- 
moir, gives  a  strong  corroboration  of 
the  remark.  The  same  fine  contempt 
for  the  ordinary  usages  of  high  so- 
de^,  where  they  are  not  founded  on 
the  loftiest  principles — the  same  proud 
reliance  on  their  own  efforts  to  pro- 
duce the  most  agreeable  consequences 
to  themselves--.and  the  same  splendid 
enthusiasm  in  tbe  acquisition  of  the 
ol^ects  of  their  desire,  are  the  peeu* 
Uar  characteristics  of  both.  Happy 
must  such  a  mother  have  been  in  such 
a  son ;  happy  such  a  son  in  snch  a 
mother. 


CHAFTXa  SECOND. 

HSnhood — ^Attempt  to  eonyert  the  att«R. 
dants  of  Maidstone  Idtarket — ^Inf enloui 
condnct  of  John  Gubbins — ^liean  Mr 
Swedeqborg  Owen — Effects  on  his  sonl — - 
His  opinions  of  preaching— Recollections 
of  his  disciples — Thoughts  npon  Marriage 
— ^Praetiee  fai  this  respect— Remarks. 

The  period,  perhaps,  in  the  life  of 
man  most  decisive  of  his  future  career, 
is  that  between  sixteen  and  twenty 
years  of  age.  The  thoughtlessness  of 
youth  is  at  that  time  joined  to  the  bodily 
strength  of  manhood,  and  Satan  lets 
loose  all  his  temptations.  Our  hero 
was  tried  in  the  buminf^  fiery  furnace, 
and  was  not  found  wanting.  In  imita- 
tion of  the  pious  Wesley,  he  insti* 
tuted  a  small  society,  when  he  was 
abotlfr  twenty  years  of  age,  with  the 
object  of  withdrawing  themselves  from 
the  busy  scenes  of  life  at  stated  periods, . 
and  examining  into  the  condition  of 
mind  and  customary  habits  of  their 
neighbours.  With  this  intention  they 
generally  selected  an  hour  of  mid- 
night, when  the  sky  was  uniUuminated 
by  the  moon,  and  a  market  had  been 
held  in  a  neighbouring  town ;  and 
with  crape  drawn  over  their  faces,  in 
order  to  avoid  **  the  praise  of  men  **  in 
the  performance  of  their  Samaritan 
duties,  they  waited  patiently  till  the 
tqvproach  of  some  farmer  or  other 
person,  returning  from  the  sinful  pur» 
suits  of  traffic,  called  them  to  Uieir 
appointed  work.  Numberless  were 
the  instances  wherein  their  labours  in 
this  respect  were  blessed— at  their 
persnaaive  waminga  the  trembliQg 
penitent  opened  his  pnrs^  and  ga;v8 
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miBsionaries  of  charity  and  yirtue, 
for  this  was  the  number  of  the 
society*  undertook  in  equal  shares 
the  distribution  of  the  ofirerings  thus 
made ;  and  bidding  the  contrite  tra* 
▼eUer  part  in  peace,  they  betook 
tbemselvesy  deeply  musing  on  these 
things,  to  their  respective  places  of 
abode.  But  when  will  the  eyangeli* 
2ing  apostles  of  so  simple  and  pure  a 
doctrine  escape  persecutioDy  yea>  and 
death  itselff  from  the  ignorance  and 
cruelty  of  constituted  authorities? 
Again,  the  subject  of  this  memoir  saw 
all  his  plans  nulli6ed  by  the  combined 
nagbtracy  and  clergy  of  his  native 
place.  One  of  his  fellow-labourers 
was  actually  suspended  to  a  transverse 
beam  in  front  of  the  county  prison; 
another  sent  on  board  alarge  dismasted 
vessel  in  Portsmouth  harbour  to  study 
naval  architecture  for  seven  years,  and 
all  this  resulted  from  the  determined 
ingenuousness  of  John  Gubbins.  Far 
from  denying — as  his  modesty  would 
otherwise  have  inclined  him  to  do — 
that  he  had  any  knowledge  of  these 
transactions ;— far  from  endeavouring 
iiy  evasion  or  subterfuge  to  baffle  the 
aearching  enquiries  of  his  persecutors^ 
he  openly  proclaimed  the  truth;  he 
related  the  whole  share  of  his  com- 
panions in  the  praiseworthy  deeds  for 
which  he  was  now  called  in  question, 
and,  with  a  liberality  truly  admirable, 
rather  endeavoured  to  diminish  his 
<»wii — and  so  struck  were  even  the 
etony  hearts  of  his  adversaries,  that 
they  recommended  him  to  the  gracious 
consideration  of  the  king,  and  h^pes 
were  speedily  entertained  that  his  ma- 
jesty, acting  on  this  recommendation, 
would  bestow  on  him  the  Guelphic 
order,  or  some  other  suitable  token  of 
hia  royal  approbation.  But  no  such 
result  followed ;  and  the  humble  spirit 
of  the  subject  of  our  memoir  was  not 
oppressed  with  the  insignia  of  that  ex- 
alted rank.  If  he,  as  some  assert, 
afterwards  shared  with  General  Evans 
the  order  of  the  Tower  and  Sword,  he 
was  never  heard  to  boast  of  it.  But 
4he  time  was  now  coming  when  he  was 
to  be  summoned  to  a  higher  sphere  of 
duty  than  any  he  had  yet  entered 
vpon.  Shortly  after  his  name  had, 
in  the  manner  we  have  related,  been 
mentioned  to  the  king,  John  Gubbins, 
in  the  course  of  a  tour  in  a  neighbour- 
ing county,  chanced  to  enter  a  prayer- 
meeting,  called  together  by  the  sainted 


The  preacher 
was  loud,  and  piercing,  and  sublime  : 
his  sermon  was  listened  to  with  breath* 
less  awe ;  and  when  the  box  was  sent 
round  for  the  contributions  of   the 
faithful  at  the  conclusion,  there  was  a 
jingling  of  money,  both  copper  and 
also  silver,  which  proved  how  deeply 
the  hearts  of  the  audience  had  been 
moved.    A  peculiar  habit  of  Mr  Gub- 
bins' was  to  insert  the  tips  of  his  fin- 
gers into  cobblers'  wax  before  pro- 
ceeding to  chapel— of  which  he  was 
a  diligent    attendant— and,  as  if  to 
prove  that  the  good,  even  in  this  life, 
are  generally  rewarded,  he  remarked 
that,  in  depositing  his  halfpenny  with 
his  forefinger  and  thumb,  a  sixpence, 
and  not  un frequently  a  shilling,  would 
be  found  sticking,  as  If  by  a  miracu- 
lous adhesion,  to  the  points  of  his  re- 
maining fingers.     On  this  occasion 
the  usual  preliminary  had  been  omit- 
ted, nor  was  our  hero  sorry  for  the 
occurrence.     He  considered  that  the 
gentleman  in  the  pulpit  was  c  ntitled 
to  all  that  the  box  contained ;   and 
was  so  struck  with  the  inherent  beauty 
of  the  doctrine  of  a  community  of 
goods,  that  he  determined  to  enrol 
himself  at  once  as  an  adherent  of  the 
sect.     He,  accordingly,  lost  no  time 
in  carrying  his  resolution  into  effect ; 
and,  on  the  following  evening,  opened 
his  mouth  for  the  first  time  in  a  pulpit, 
in  a  bam  near  Worthing.     Though 
not  endowed  with  a  classical  educa- 
tion, and  caring  very  little  for  the 
niceties  of  the   Greek  and    Roman 
tongues,  he  was  gifted  with  a  loud  and 
sonorous  voice,  and  so  impresslre  a 
delivery,  that  he  shook  the  bench  on 
which  he  stood  nearly  to  pieces,  and 
was  distinctly  audible  at  the  distance 
of  four  hundred  and  fifty  yards.     As 
this  was  his  first  essay  in  the  difficult 
field  of  public  oratory,  it  may  be  in- 
teresting to  know  the  opinion  he  en- 
tertained of  preaching.  «*  Preaching,*' 
he  used  to  say,  in  hb  homely  and  ex- 
pressive   phraseology  —  **  preaching 
beats  cock-fighting— in  fact,  it  are  the 
ticket;'*   Let  this  opinion,  deliberately 
pronounced,be  an  encouragement  to  the 
voluntary  labours  of  persons  in  thedr- 
cumstancesof  JohnGobbins.  Ere  many 
years  elapsed,  he  was  well  known  in 
the  whole  ofthes9Uth  and  south-west- 
ern parts  of  England.  He  was  received 
with  the  greatest  applause  wherever 
he  appeared;    and  there  were  few 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  who 
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bad  not  occasion 

intercoarse  with  our  excellent  and 
inimitable  friend.  At  this  period  we 
have  no  letters  or  other  documents 
from  which  to  draw  our  conclusions 
as  to  the  state  of  his  mind  and  the 
success  of  his  ministry;  but  in  the 
fond  recollection  of  his  countless 
friends  he  still  dwells,  as  if  stereotyped 
or  photographed  on  their  hearts. 

"  I  minds  him  well/'  says  one  of  his 
disciples ;  *'  he  war  an  *ell  of  a  fellar 
to  gammon.     The  gals  all  liked  be, 
like  no  how ;  and  be  got  more  money 
out  on  the  old  'uns  nor  ere  a  Metbody 
or  lodepending  of  'em  all.*'    The  Me- 
thodists and  Independents  are  alluded 
to  in  the  One  scriptural  phraseology  of 
the  affectionate  disciple ;  and  the  ear- 
nest simplicity  of  bis  admonitions  is 
excellently  expressed  in  his  unsophis- 
ticated adaptation  of  the  ordinary  ex- 
pression— **  gammon.*'    **  John  Gub- 
bins/*  says  another  fond  recorder  of 
the  virtues  of  our  friend,  "  war  a  hex- 
traordinary  chap  for  gin  an'  water.   . 
I  ha*  see'd  he  drink  twelve  tumblers 
like  winkin,  and  preach  like  a  angel ; 
and  such  a  von  for  *backy  I  never  seeM 
nowhere."     Mr  Gubbios  was,  indeed, 
as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  a  strong 
friend  to  the  excise.     He  was  one  of 
that  wise  school  of  political  economists 
who  wished  all  taxes  to  be  paid  by 
others,  and  every  burden  taken  fromi  a 
generous  and  industrious  people ;  and 
if  there  was  any  class  of  objects  from 
which  he  thought  a  revenue  impro- 
perly exigible,  it  was  decidedly  from 
the  duties  on  spirit^  and  tobacco.  And 
yet  though  these  were  his  theoretical 
principles,  we  shall  perceive  that,  with 
the  inconsistency  which  is  frequently 
a  characteristic  of  the  greatest  minds 
—of   prime   ministers  no  less    than 
others— his  conduct  was  very  much  at 
variance  with  bis  professions;  and  no 
person  in  his  sphere  contributed  more 
to  enrich  his  country,  by  the  use  of 
those  very  articles,  than  the  man  who, 
ou  all  occasions,  was  most  vociferous 
in  condemning  the  impost  levied  on 
their    consumption.      So    frequently 
does  it  happen  that  the  good  benefit 
their  country  even  unintentionally. 

Marriage  is  to  most  men  the  most 
serious  step  in  life.  So  much  depends 
on  the  choice  of  a  proper  partner,  that 
the  thoughtlessness  with  which  the 
bond  is  entered  into  is  severely  to  be 
reprobated.  With  a  view  to  avoid 
the  risk  of  finding  himself  bound  for 


position  or  temper,  he  was  one  of  the 
first  who  raised  their  voices  against 
either  the  obligation  or  the  solemnity 
of  marriage. .   The  free  pulsations  of 
the  heart  were  not  to  be  trammelled 
by  a  vow,  nor  was  the  vow  itself  to  be 
considered  binding  longer  than  the 
sentiments  which  gave  rise  to  it  en<» 
dured.      He  grudged  also  the  half^ 
crown  for  the  bans,  and  his  virtuous 
modesty  shrunk  from  the  publicity  of 
a  ceremony  performed  in  a  church. 
Impelled  by  all  these  principles,  reli- 
gious   and    philosophical,    he   com- 
menced an  agitation  for  the  repeal  of 
marriage  as  a  religious  or  binding 
ceremony,  which  he  happily  lived  te 
see  nearly  carried  into  effect  by  an 
enlightened  legislature ;  and  as  he  was- 
aware  that  example  would  have  more 
weight  than  the  strongest  arguments* 
he  rigidly  abstained  from  legal  matri- 
mony all  his  days,  and  only  entered 
into  the  sweet  bonds  of  domestic  fell* 
,  city  with  such  female  members  of  his 
flock  as  were  willing  to  keep  his  bouse^ 
and  sufficiently   endowed  with    tbie 
world's  goods  to  add  those  additional 
comforts  to  his  establishment,  which 
he  was  too  wise  a  man  to  undervalue 
or  despise.     It  is  still  remembered* 
that  on  one  occasion  the  head  of  bis- 
table was  graced  by  a  lady  of  mature 
years,  being  upwards  of  fifty-seven, 
who  was    possessed    of   a   hundred 
pounds  in  money,  and  a  cottage  worth 
eight  pounds  a-year.     In  less  than  a 
month,  however,  as  if  to  show  the 
steadiness  of  his  adherence  to  a  rule 
once  conscientiously  adopted,  he  broke 
off  the  sweet  communion ;  and  retaining 
the  money  and  a  conveyance  of  the 
tenement  as  a  lasting  memorial  of  her 
duty  and  affection,  he  had  the  magnap 
nimity  of  mind,  worthy  of  an  ancient 
stoic  or  a  modern  utilitarian,  to  tear 
himself  from  her  side,  and  leave  her 
to  her  lonely  meditations  in  a  large 
building  to  which  she  was  invited  to 
retire  by  the  overseers  of  her  native 
village.     To  others  he  was  more  con* 
stant ;  but  to  all  of  them  dealing  the- 
same  measure  of  inflexible  justice— 
'*  Yen  their  tin  is  gone,'*  he  used  to 
remark,  *'  I  always  kicks  'em  out.'** 
Thus  blameless  in  small  things  as  well 
as  in  great,  John  Gubbios  held  on  the 
even  tenor  of  his  way,  the  admiration 
of  his  flock,  and  the  envy  of  surround*^ 
ing  nations.     And  here  may,  perhaps^ 
be  the  proper  place  to  point  out  the 
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naDifold'  advantages  of  trae  religion 
in  this  present  sublunary  sphere.  Be- 
sides makiag  us  perfectly  pleased  and 
contented  with  ourseWes«  it  gives  us 
the  great  and  Christian  privilege  of 
despising  others.  When  death  or 
misfortunes  happen  to  our  friends^  it 
endows  us  with  such  perfect  equani- 
mity, that  we  feel  no  more  for  their 
acutest  distresses  than  if  we  had  never 
heard  their  names;  when,  on  the  other 
handj  they  happen  to  our  enemies,  we 
have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  them 
punished  for  their  iniquity,  we  feel 
that  our  dislike  of  them  is  justified  by 
the  sufferings  they  endure,  the  loss  of 
children,  bankruptcy,  and  ruin.  For, 
it  is  evident  that  these  things  are  sent 
to  them  iMcause  they  have  not  been 
so  holy  as  ourselves,  and  as  a  rebuke 
to  them  for  differing  from  us  in  opin- 
ion. But  the  instance  of  the  saintly 
Gubbins,  who,  we  are  happy  to  say, 
IS  not  without  many  imit4tor8  in  any 
of  the  churches,  will  suffice  to  show 
that  energy  in  the  pulpit,  and  a  per- 
petual dwelling  on  religious  subjects 
among  the  uninstiructed  and  feeble 
minded,  is  rewarded  in  the  more  tan- 
gible shape  of  houses,  and  landsf  and 
money ;  the  affection  and  fortunes  of 
women  considerably  advanced  in  life; 
and  the  devoted  adherence  of  a  num- 
ber of  admirers,  whatever  course  of 
conduct  they  may  take  it  into  their 
heads  to  pursue.  With  such  induce- 
ments, we  can  onlv  wonder  that  dis- 
sent from  the  cold  formalities  of  an 
establishment,  instead  of  falling  off, 
as  appears  to  be  the  case  every  day, 
is  not  universal.  But  the  time  is  soon 
coming  when  the  saints  shall  possess 
the  earth ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  it  is 
a  great  satisfaction  to  the  virtuous 
mind  to  feel  assured,  that  however 
our  enemies  may  prosper  in  this  world, 
they  will  be,  as  Mr  Gubbins  express- 
ed it,  **  touched  up  for  it  in  the  next 
in  a  way  as  they  don't  expect.*' 


CHAPTSa  THaXE. 

patriotic  labours  of  Mr  Oubblns — Chimney. 
Sweepers  and  Negroes — Desire  of  benefit- 
ting the  Public — Morison's  Pills — Widow- 
Welch —  Homceopathy  —  Opinions  of  Mr 
Onbbins  on  yarious  subjects — Member  of 
Parliament-Orators — ^Poeta — ^MrOubbins* 
politics — Failure  of  Revenue — ^Efforts  to 
assist  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer — 
Proposals  for  the  Anti-Temperance  Insti- 
tution— ^Active  employment — Self-devotion 


of  Mr  Gubbins— Canatancy  to  tka 
Death— Appearance — Conclusion. 


The  peaceful  labours  even  of  the 
most  celebrated  preachers  do  not  allow 
much  space  for  biographical  descrip- 
tion ;  and  as,  from  a  peculiar  sensi- 
tiveness, Mr  Gubbins  never  commit* 
ted  to  writiif^  any  of  his  effusions  in 
the  pulpit,  we  are  left  in  the  dark  as 
to  the  style  of  his  eloquence,  except 
from  the  descriptions  of  it  still  given 
by  his  hearers.  But,  as  if  to  compen- 
sate to  his  biographer  for  the  ease  and 
uniformity  of  his  earlier  years«  the 
distinguished  subject  of  this  memoir 
now  entered  into  that  active  course  of 
public  benevolence  which  only  eoded 
with  his  life.  In  conjunctioo  with  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession, who  will  soon  immortalize  the 
borough  of  Finsbury,  by  condescend- 
ing to  become  its  representative  in 
Parliament,  he  devoted  himself  with 
zeal  and  enthusiasm  to  the  cause  of 
the  chimney-sweepers  of  London.  It 
was,  indeed,  a  congenial  subject,  or, 
in  fact,  as  he  called  it  himself,  "  the 
indentical  same  thing  with  them  mis- 
fort*  nate  niggers,  for  wasn't  the  skins 
of  both  on  *em  black  ?**  That  borough, 
indeed,  seemed  to  have  somethiDg  pe> 
culiarly  attractive  for  Mr  Gubbins. 
In  connexion  with  the  present  distin* 
guished  medical  member  for  that  con- 
scientious and  enlightened  constitu- 
ency, he  laboured  at  the  invention  of 
a  new  method  of  insuring  houses  from 
fire ;  and  was,  we  are  persuaded,  only 
prevented,  by  his  premature  departure^ 
from  joining  the  ingenious  MesshB 
Houston  Stewart  Wallace  in  their 
method  of  insuring  vessek  against 
shipwreck.  Wherever  a  joint-stock 
speculation  was  started  for  the  benefit 
of  his  fellows,  there  was  Mr  Gubbins 
certain  to  be  found.  It  was  from  his 
admirable  dictation — for  the  mechani- 
cal  part  of  authorship  he  had  never 
taken  the  trouble  to  master — that  un- 
numbered certificates  of  the  unparal- 
leled effects  of  Morison*s  pills  were 
published  to  an  admiring  and  costive 
world.  Gubbins  was  the  attenuated 
carpenter,  who,  on  swallowing  the 
fortieth  box  of  Number  Twos,  was 
engaged  by  an  itinerant  showman  as 
a  rival  to  the  Durham  oz.  Gubbins 
was  the  old  woman  of  eighty- six,  who, 
after  a  course  of  seven  weeks*  dura- 
tion, renewed  her  youth  so  completely 
that  she  was  mistaken  for  her  own 
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granddaughter  by  a  youog  m^n  who 
had  been  paying  her  his  addresses, 
and  lived  several  years  with  him  after 
the  marriage*  and  presented  him  with 
two  lovely  childreny  before  he  discover- 
ed the  difference.  Gubbins  was  the  be- 
nevolent person  who  wished  to  con- 
tract for  the  support  of  the  poor  in 
England  and  Wales  solely  and  entire- 
ly on  those  inestimable  pills — so  ver- 
satile was  his  genius,  so  profound  his 
impression  of  the  merits  of  the  Hyge- 
istic- system.     Nor  was  he  bigoted  to 
one  mode  of  cure.     He  was  also  the 
lame  soldier  who  recovered  his  leg  by 
a  diligent  swallowing  of  the  prepara- 
tions of  the  genuine  Widow  Welch — 
the  patient  in  the  last  stage  of  cholera 
ifho  recovered  through  large  doses  of 
the  Balm  of  Gilead — and  the  paraly- 
tic who  regained  activity  by  small 
doses  of  Pulsatilla.    How  capacious 
must  have  been  his  love  for  science, 
who    was   equally    eloquent    iu    his 
praises  of  homceopathy  by  the  grain, 
and   Morisonism    by  the    cart.load! 
The  idea  that  these  rhapsodies  might 
be  produced  by  the  hat f- crown  with 
which  the  delighted  practitioner  usu- 
ally begged  to  present  him,  in  token 
of  esteem  and  veneration,  is  one  of 
those  base  suspicions  which  no  truly 
liberal-minded  gentleman  can  for  a 
moment  entertain. 

The  opinions  of  such  a  man  upon 
any  subject  must  be  valued  by  all 
those  who  can  appreciate  the  worth 
of  wisdom  and  impartiality.  We  will 
therefore  record  a  few  of  the  judg- 
ments he  delivered  on  men  and  things. 
He  considered  Mr  0*Connell  the  most 
honest  man  and  greatest  patriot  of  any 
ageorcouotry.  He  bad  a  high  opinion  of 
Mr  Hume,  as  had  also  Dr  Pye  Smith. 
*'  I  likes  that  ere  Joseph,**  he  used  to 
say,  **  he's  sich  a  one  to  look  arter  the 
fardens" — and  he  frecjueatly  declared, 
both  in  public  and  private,  that  there 
was  nothing  in  the  transaction  of  that 
honourable  gentleman  with  regard  to 
the  Greek  loan  which  he  would  not 
have  done  himself.  Daniel  Whittle 
Harvey,  Esq.,  whilein  Parliament,  was 
his  favourite  orator ;  of  poets  he  was 
partial  to  Thomas  Moore ;  of  prose 
authors  to  Sir  Lytton  Bulwer^  though 
we  are  bound  in  candour  to  add  that 
he  had  not  perused  a  single  line  of 
Mther ;  but  those  two  gentlemen  being 
the  most  distiognished  writers  of  the 

Earty  to  which  Mr  Gubbins  belonged, 
e  knew  too  well  the  value  of  his  ap- 
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probation  to  bestow  it  on  any  political 
opponent.  In  this  respect,  as  in  many 
others,  following  the  example  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review. 

In  politics  he  was  firmly  attached 
to  the  extreme  of  liberality,  and  would 
have  hated  the  Whigs  for  not  going 
far  enough,  if  hb  virtuous*  indignation 
had  not  been  roused  to  a  greater  de- 
gree by  the  Tories  for  not  going  any 
part  of  the  way  at  all.     A  State,  ac- 
cording to  his  idea,  would  have  been 
perfect,  with  no  laws  to  interpose  be- 
tween man  and  his  aspirations ;    he 
felt  that  enactments  and  nrohibidons 
were  an  infringement  ot  individual 
liberty,  and  the  sight  of  any  person 
richer  than  himself  was  an  insult  to 
the  dignity  of  his  nature.    He  wished 
therefore  to  see  every  one  poorer  and 
more  dependent,  as  the  surest  means 
of  restoring  him  to  self-respect,  and 
placing  him  in  the  situation  his  vir- 
tues and   abilities  deserved.     After 
this  explanation  of  his  sentiments,  it 
will  be  needless  to  say  that  he  looked 
with  an  eye  of  great  favour  on  the 
Chartists;  though,  in  as  much  as  their 
efforts  to  attain  their  ends  were  un- 
successful, he  made  no  parade  of  his 
magnanimity  in  joining  a  failing  cause, 
but  contented  himself  by  assuming, 
along  with  the  philosophic  Grote  and 
cultivated    Williams,  the    title  of  a 
Whig    and    something    more — and 
something  more  he  undoubtedly  was ; 
and  the  last  great  effort  ho  made  showed 
how  deeply  be  entered  into  the  cause 
of  his  ministerial  friends,  and  what 
tremendous   sacrifices    he    made    to 
maintain  their  popularity  and  power. 
We  have  already  alluded  to  his  at- 
tachment to  the  excise  as  a  means  of 
raising  a  revenue.     We  are  now  to 
record  the  greatest  example  of  patri- 
otic zeal  and  self-sacrifice  recorded  in 
the  history  of  man. 

After  seven  years  of  the  most  pain- 
ful economy,  and  the  employment  of 
every  means  in  Iheir  power  to  increase 
the  income  of  the  country,  going  even 
so  far  as  to  appoint  a  commission  of 
their  supporters,  at  a  very  considerable 
salary,  to  enquire  as  to  the  possibility 
of  carrying  on  the  business  of  the 
government  with  no  money  at  all,  ex- 
cept so  much  as  might  suffice  for 
quarter-day  in  Downing  Street,  the 
Ministry  were  forced  to  confess  that 
the  supplies  were  by  no  means  ade- 
quate to  the  demand.  The  zeal  of 
ttieir  friends  was  instantly  roused  by 
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this  announcement,  and  of  none  in 
more  especial  a  degree  than  Mr  Gub- 
bins.  He  withdrew  at  once  from  all 
bis  other  labours,  leaving  half-finished 
an  essay  on  ''Popish  principles  and 
Protestant  pay/'  which  has  since  been 
incorporated  in  the  works  of  the  Chris- 
tian Moralists  of  Oxford,  and  applied 
himself  to  the  herculean  task  of  prop- 
ping a  falliag  administration,  by  increa- 
slng  the  funds  at  their  disposal.  The 
principal  falling  off  of  the  revenue  was 
perceptible  in  the  excise.  As  a  pre- 
liminary measure,  he  drank  double  his 
usual  quantity  of  beer,  and  generally 
finished  his  evenings  with  an  extra 
bottle  of  gin.  But  being  well  aware 
that  without  combination  no  great  re- 
sults can  be  obtained,  he  determined 
to  institute  a  society,  whose  whole  ob- 
ject should  be  to  support  their  favourite 
Ministry  by  an  unlimited  use  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors.  He  well  knew,  that 
the  more  habitually  a  man  devoted 
himself  to  that  employment,  the  more 
likely  .he  was  to  approve  of  the  admin- 
istration ;  and  he  therefore  considered 
that  the  efforts  of  Father  Mathew — with 
whatever  intention  they  had  been  be- 
gun^ would  in  the  end  most  inevita- 
bly produce  an  effect  very  unfavourable 
to  his  views  and  objects.  After 
many  months  of  deep  thought,  and 
travelling  to  every  considerable  town 
in  England  and  Scotland,  he  believed 
himself  sufficiently  sure  of  assistance 
and  support,  to  announce  to  the  world 
at  large  the  gigantic  plan  he  had  ma- 
tured. The  first  exposition  of  the 
I^lan  was  contained  in  the  following 
etter,  written  by  one  of  bis  sincerest 
admirers  to  a  mutual  friend  :— 

**  Our  distinguished  teacher,  Mr 
Gubbins,  after  explaining  to  me«  with 
bis  usuhl  energy,  the  principles  of  the 
plan  he  mentioned  to  you  on  a  late 
occasion,  has  lain,  down  for  an  hour  or 
two  under  the  table,  and  the  grateful 
task  is  left  to  me  of  making  you  fully 
master  of  his  patriotic  scheme.  De* 
spising  from  tlie  bottom  of  bis  heart 
the  miserable  milksops  who  cheat  the 
revenue  and  reduce  themselves  to  the 
level  of  the  beasts — whose  only  drink 
is  water — he  has  resolved  to  found  a 
great  institution,  to  which  any  person 
shall  be  admitted  on  payment  to  him 
of  twopence,  and  taking  what  he  calls 
the  'Toxication  pledge.  But  far  from 
following  the  example  of  the  aforesaid 
hypocrites  in  limiting  his  association 
to  those  only  who  take  the  "  Total'* 


pledge,  he  has  resolved  to  divide  tlit 
association  into  two  classes,  to  either 
of  which  a  proselyte  shall  have  the 
privilege  of  belonging — one  to  be 
composed  of  those  who  take  the  Total 
Drunkenness  Pledge  ;  and  the  other, 
of  those  who  take  the  Occasionally 
Sober  Pledge.  But  it  is  to  be  re« 
marked,  that  as  the  expense  of  the 
latter  class  will  probably  be  smaller 
than  that  of  the  T.  D.  Pledge-men, 
he  has  resolved  that  the  entraaee 
money  to  the  O.  S.  Pledge  shall  be 
fourpence  instead  of  twopence*  la 
taking  the  total  drunkenness  pledge* 
it  is  to  be  understood  that  the  person 
binds  himself,  at  some  one  hour  or 
other  of  each  lawful  day — and  twice 
every  Sunday— to  produce  in  liimsel^ 
by  means  of  one  or  more  of  the  foi- 
ling liquors,  viz.  Beer,  Alci  Flip, 
Egghot,  Purl  (early  or  otherwise).  Gin, 
Brandy,  Whisky,  Rum,  Wine,  Shrab, 
Hollands,  Swizzle,  Toddy,  Punch, 
Stingo — alone  or  mixed,  according  to 
•  his  own  taste — such  a  degree  of  philo- 
sophical equanimity  as  not  to  be  aware 
of  whether  he  stands  on  his  boad  or 
his  heels — not  to  be  able  to  speak  so  as 
to  be  understood  by  his  nearest  friend 
•^nor  to  be  able  to  maintain  what 
philosophers  have  absurdly  called  the 
centre  of  gravity,  which  Mr  Gubbins 
considers  the  height  of  absurdity ; 
and,  in  short,  to  be  in  that  truly  ele- 
vated condition,  when  the  floor  begins 
to  be  rebellious,  and  the  room  swings 
round  in  imitation  of  a  windmill. 
The  Occasionally  Sober  Pledge  does 
not  mean  that  any  one  day  is  to  be 
wholly  spent  without  contributing 
one's  share  to  the  increase  of  the 
revenue ;  but  simply,  that  oosaEionally 
it  shall  be  lawful  to  stop  short  of  the 
extreme  point  to  which  the  others 
are  bound  to  proceed,  and  indeed  U> 
leave  off  at  that  happy  stage  when  a 
man  feels  it  his  bounden  duty  as  a 
Christian,  and  a  man  of  honour,  to 
thrash  a  policeman,  or  wrench  off  a 
knocker,  or  frighten  ati  unprotected 
woman,  in  the  manner  practised  al- 
ready by  some  amateur  members  of 
the  highest  rank.  The  Occasionally 
Sober  Pledge — ^you  will  therefore  ex- 
plain to  Dr  Wade— ^oes  not  in  the 
least  preclude  a  man  from  being  as 
totally  drunk  as  he  pleases*  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  T.  D.  P.  binds  a 
person  to  abjure  the  O.  S.  P.  as  in- 
sufficient and  unsatisfactory.  The 
effects  of  this  stupendous  plan  will  b» 
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•  extraordinary, 
pulse  given  to  the  revenne  will  keep 
the  ministry  in  power  for  ever,  or  at 
least  tlU  you  know  who  are  ready  to 
take  their  places.  One  additional 
glass  of  gin  drunk  by  each  adult  in 
Great  Britain  alone^  per  diem«  will 
supply  the  whole  present  deficiency ; 
two  will  terrify  surrounding  empires 
with  our  wealth ;  and  a  bottle  will  pay 
off  the  national  debt  in  a  very  few 
years.  Such  are  the  details  of  this 
measure;  and  I  doubt  not  that  you  will 
soon  get  the  names  of  such  a  nnmber 
of  subscribers  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
make  a  formidable  appearance  in  Exe- 
ter Hall.  Mr  Gubbins  will  of  course 
preside,  as  I  think  it  would  be  right 
to  show  him  this  mark  of  respect,  if  it 
were  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
keep  a  Bishop  or  a  Lord  from  an 
office  of  such  dignity.  Our  indus- 
trious friend,  who  is  still  in  deep 
sleep  on  the  floor,  is  so  deyoted  to  the 
cause,  that  at  this  moment  he  is  evi- 
dently  dreaming  on  the  subject,  as  I 
hear  him  indistinctly  muttering  *  cold 
without!'  I  haye  mentioned  your 
name  to  him  ;  and  he  expressed  vari- 
ous wishes  about  your  eyes  and  limbst 
showing  thereby  the  vivid  interest  he 
takes  in  your  corporeal  health.  Send 
the  twopences  as  soon  as  they  amount 
to  half  a- crown  ;  for  our  admirable 
founder  intends  to  follow  the  modes 
of  proceeding  adopted  by  the  great 
0*Connell.  Your*s  to  the  last  drop  of 
the  barrel,      "  T ." 

The  triumphant  socoess  of  this  as* 
sociation  is  too  recent  to  require  to  be 
dwelt  on.  The  efforU  of  Mr  Gab- 
bios  called  forth  the  ecstatic  gratitude 
of  the  administration.  Public  (house) 
dinners  were  given  to  him  by  the 
brewers  of  London — b^  the  gin-spin- 
ners— ^by  the  licensed  victuallers ;  and 
on  all  these  occasions  he  made  dis- 
plays which  will  for  ever  be  remem- 
bered by  the  admirers  of  drinking  in 
all  its  branches.  His  political  allu- 
sions were  received  with  rapturous 
applause,  especially  when  his  mode  of 
pronunciation — at  all  times  a  little  in- 
distinct, but  at  that  period  scarcely 
intelligible — led  the  company  to  sup- 
pose that,  in  toasting  ''  Lord  Mel- 
bourne and  this  Whig  Administra- 
tion,** be  had  said  ''  Lord  Melbourne 
and  the  Swig  Administration.**  The 
Swig  Administration  I  Happy  al- 
chemy, whereby  genius  tnuumutea 
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great  as  was  Mr 
Gubbins*8  zeal — prodigious  as  were 
his  efforts,  both  by  precept  and  ex- 
ample, to  make  the  total  drunkenness 
pledge  as  universal  in  this  country  aa 
the  repeal  pledge  in  the  sister  island 
— they  were  doomed  to  end  in  disap- 
pointment, as  the  hopes  of  his  fellow- 
agitator  will  be.  Evil-minded  and— 
worse  than  that— sober-beaded  per- 
sons in  both  countries,  pretended  that 
thc^  saw  interested  motives  in  every 
action  of  the  lives  of  those  two  illus- 
trious men ;  and,  vexed  and  harassed 
by  the  opposition  he  experienced,  the 

Erond  spirit  of  Mr  Gubbins  began  at 
ist  to  give  way.  His  limbs  became 
shakv  and  swelled— his  eyes  wero 
bloodshot,  and  symptoms  were  soon 
manifest  of  a  tendency  to  a  disease  to 
which  a  fine  organization  is  peculiarly 
liable  under  mental  excitement,  called 
delirium  tremens.  Yet,  with  un- 
abated zeal,  he  continued  true  to  his 
pledge.  ^  Never  for  one  single  day  did 
he  forfeit— what  he  prized  more  than 
wealth  or  stotion— his  word!  His 
friends  warned  him  that  his  efforts 
were  above  his  strength.  He  de- 
spised their  warnings,  when  he  con- 
sidered them  in  opposition  to  his  oath. 
They  told  him  he  was  killing  himself 
by  inches.  He  told  them,  that  in 
such  a  cause  be  cared  not  if  he  died 
by  the  square  yard!  Like  a  hero 
rushing  into  battle,  where  he  knows 
be  is  doomed  to  fall — ^with  no  flinch* 
ing  from  his  duty,  though  he  knew 
the  fatal  consequences  of  perseve- 
rance—glass in  hand,  water  in  his  eye, 
slaver  at  his  lips,  and  hiccup  harrow- 
ing his  heart — Mr  Gubbins  received 
the  reward  of  his  merits  in  a  death  as 
glorious  as  he  deserved.  It  may 
truly  be  said  that  he  died  of  too  an- 
xious an  interest  in  his  eountry*s  wel- 
fare ;  and  in  this  idea  we  are  corro- 
borated by  the  very  pointed  allusion 
to  **  ardent  spirits,**  contained  in  the 
verdict  of  the  coroner's  inquest.  His 
was  indeed  the  noblest  specimen  of 
those  ardent  spirits  whose  only  sighs 
are  for  patriotism  and  freedom.  He 
died  worth  several  hundred  pounds, 
which  he  had  recently  received  on 
trust,  and  placed  in  a  banker^s  hands 
in  his  own  name.  On  the  'sixteenth 
of  April  he  diod;  and  in  a  short  time 
3d 
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after  fcluit»  Lord  MoDteagU  rorigned 
tba  ChanMllonhip  of  tba  Eiohequer^ 
and  vent  into  daap  moiirnlng  and 
private  liCt.  Bui  Uia  pledge  is  stiU 
•lakaa  by  aamberieif  iBdividuals  in  all 
nmka  of  iifay  and  (as  a  proof  of  the 
union  on  great  subjeeta  among  all 
elataei  of  EngUihmeo)  bj  penona  in 
nU  parties  in  the  State. 
.  Mr  Gubbine  vas  considerably  be- 
low the  middle  height,  being  Httif 
more  thatt  five  feet  high ;  bnt»  as  if 
to  oompensate  for  tbe  defieiencyt  he 
was  considerably  beyond  the  average 
width,  being  a  great  deal  broader  than 
he  was  long.  His  hair  was  of  a  deep, 
ired  hne,  his  eountenanee  fiiU  of  dig- 
pity  and  sweetness,  with  a  Tery  short 
and  very  flat  nose ;  while  his  faoe  way 
saved  from  too  feminine  an  expression 
by  a  remarkable  prcjeetion  of  his  two 
front  teeth,  and  extremely  protube* 
rant  lips.  His  legs  were  what  ate 
ttiuaily  called  bandy,  and  he  had  splay 
feet  of  peeuliar  siss*  With  theee 
personal  advantages,  his  aaeeess  in 
life  in  not  matter  of  nneh  surprise. 

The  malevolence  of  enemies  whoi^ 
he  crushed  by  his  aetiTity,  or  made 
iMleukms  by  his  wit*   may  perhaps 


attempt  to  blacken  the  reputation  of 
tbe  illustrious  dead.  Tbe  Toriee— 
the  dergy — the  sober — and  even  sobm 
of  tbe  base  and  thankless  Whigs^ 
may  unite  in  showing  their  bitterness 
against  a  worth  which  they  could  not 
appreciate.  The  author  of  this  me* 
moir  has  no  motire'  to  swerve  from 
the  strictest  impartiality.  He  has 
succeeded  to  his  property,  and  has 
sold  his  life  to  a  publisher :  he  ther^^ 
fore  is  as  disinterested  as  a  biographer 
always  is.  Reader,  if  you  are  elo^ 
quent,  preach;  if  you  are  learned 
hide  it  u  carefully  as  you  can  \  if  yon 
are  a  patriot,  drink  yourself  to  death; 
and  in  this  manner,  by  imitatlBg  tbe 
actions  of  the  virtuous,  ihe  great,  the 
▼enerable  Mr  Oobbins,  you  will  emi»- 
lato  his  fame  while  yon  live,  and  hav« 
a  biographer,  better  qualified  than  the 
present  humble  author,  to  hand  down 
your  reputation  to  tlie  latest  times. 
**  Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  wrene. 

The  dark  unfathom'd  cay«t  of  ocean 
bear; 
Foil  maoy  a  flower  ia  bom  to  Uiiib  imseeD, 

Ajid  waste  its  aweelneaa  on  tbe  detert 
air." 


OM  f  SBSONiriCATIOir. 


Wjc  vesQvm  our  attempt  to  illnstrato 
those  oombined  operations  of  the  lieart 
and  fancy  by  which  inanimate  thinn 
are  made  living  persons.  Personifl* 
cation,  a*  we  have  seen,  is  the  effect 
of  a  law  in  our  moral  nature  whioh 
we  may  regulate  but  can  scarcely  re* 
press.  It  is  an  overflowing  of  those 
longings  of  love^  of  those  desires  for 
sympaSiy  and  companionship,  and  of 
those  fears  ef  loneliness  and  estrange 
ment,  which  cannot  be  confined  within 
the  bounds  of  our  own  species,  but 
pour  themselves  first  out  in  the  humbler 
charities  inspired  by  the  irralional 
creation,  and  next  extend  to  an  ideal 
intereoume  with  the  kingdoms  of  life« 
less  es^istenee.  It  appears  that  there 
is  ne  strong  emotion  thai  may  not 
dispose  «s  to  the  exercise  el  this 
faculty  \  no  striking  oku«ct  that  maj 
not  summon  it  into  action.  Baft 
chiefly  images  of  beauty  or  of  mijes* 
ty  are  ever  oalculsted  to  call  it  forth 
in  any  mood  of  mind  in  which  the 
colouring  and  creative  powers  have 
room  to  operato. 


What  are  the  stars  in  the  eye  of 
imagination  ?  Various  are  tlie  aspects 
whioh  they  successively  assume.  Som^ 
times  they  seem  as  flowers  that  strew 
the  fields  of  ether,  glittering  with  da- 
vine  dew,  and  greeting  with  amforo^ 
sial  softness  tiie  feet  of  the  happy  in- 
habitants that  wander  among  their 
fragrance  I 

Fair  flawsrs  of  holy,  heavtnly  seed. 
That  o'er  you  blue  and  bonadliei  mead. 
In  trembliog  eoataay,  unfold 
Your  amaranthine  leaves  of  gold  I 
Fair  stars  I  a  harmony  most  atraage, 
A  law  of  lovely  interchange. 
Unites  you  thro*  the  varying  year 
With  your  terrestrial  kindred  here. 
When  evening  shuts  the  daiiy*i  eye 
She  opes  the  garden  of  the  sky. 
That  breathes  its  beauty  to  the  nfgfat, 
Till,  at  the  glanoe  of  morning  light. 
Once  more  upon  the  glittering  green 
The  galaxies  of  earth  are  seen. 
When,  chillM  by  winter's  withering  breath. 
Our  esrtb-bom  glories  sink  io  death. 
With  brighter  and  with  bolder  glow 
The  inmortal  flowers  ef  ethsr  blovy 
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Tin  spring  retultiiiig  dll6i  thei^  MoOtti,   ' 
And  oalli  their  sUters  fh>m  th«  tomb. 
O,  blMt  sueceMion !  kindly  given 
To  link  together  earth  and  henven-« 
To  tell  that  He  who  all  thingg  keept. 
In  mercy  elttmbers  not  nor  eleepe-^ 
By  love's  toft  power  to  lift  onr  eyes 
.  From  ■hort'Uved  splendonn  to  the  skies* 

With  greater  power  but  leas  plaj*- 
fuloess  of  fancy,  and  with  a  more 
earthly  mixture  of  penooal  interee!, 
the  starry  heavens  Jiave,  at  times,  ap- 
peared to  the  gase  of  saperstition  at  a 
mighty  scroUy  on  which  the  destinies 
of  men  are  reeorded  in  ohanetera  of 
fire.  Anxious  must  have  beea  the 
deetres»  and  deep  the  delnsion»  that 
could  persuade  us  that  we  had  found 
the  key  for  interpreting  that  mysteri- 
ous cipher.  Yet  a  vast  portiou  of 
mankind  were  for  ages  convinced, 
even  under  a  high  degree  of  civiliza- 
tion,  that  the  heavenly  bodies  at  once 
influenced  the  events  of  earth»  and 
predicted  them  in  a  language  paxw 
tiaily  at  least  intelligible  to  our  un- 
derstandings. 

Parmyenture  in  thflke  large  book, 
Which  that  men  clepe  the  Ueven,  ywritten 

was 
With  sterres,whan  that  he  his  birthe  took. 
That  he  for  love  should  han  his  deth,  alas ! 
For  in  the  8terres,.clerer  than  in  gla«» 
I»  written,  God  wot,  who  so  could  it  rede, 
The  deth  of  every  msn  withouten  drede. 

In  sterres  many  a  winter  therbefom 
Was  writ  the  death  of  Hector,  Achilles, 
Of  Pompey,  Julius,  or  they  were  born ; 
I'he  strife  of  Thebes ;  and  of  Hercules, 
Of  Samson,  Tumus,  end  of  Socrates 
The  deth :  but  mennes  wittes  ben  so  dnU, 
That  no  wight  can  wel  rede  it  at  the  full. 
Men  are  not  by  nature  Epicureans  In 
religion.     They  do  not  easily  believe 
that  the  supreme  powers,  by  whom 
the  world  was  once  framed,  are  indif- 
ferent to  its  present  interests.     With- 
out wisdom,  in  the  ruder  stages  of  so- 
cial life,  to  comprehend  that  divine  in- 
finity which,  in  the  diverging  direc- 
tions of  magnitude  and  minuteness, 
embraces  universal  nature  under  its 
care  and  control,  they  are  ever  per- 
suaded   that    their   individual    conr 
cams  must  engage  the  constant  atten- 
tion of  heaven,  in  a  degree  dispropor- 
tionate even  to  the  claims  of  the  rest  of 
the  creation.     They  are  unwilling  to 
think  that  they  and  their  affairs  are 
not  an  object  of  regard  to  all  orders 
of  being;  and,  1^0019  t^rettt  to  tlMNi9 


bHglit  eaiitoptfei  wkm^  iMtptcuMt 
and  commanding  place  seems  to  elaim 
the  regard  and  the  vsYeretioe  of  men* 

Science  has  taught  that  the  heaTenly 
bodies  are  tbemselveB  worlds  to  whfcb 
our  earth  is  an  atom ;  and  the  truth 
brings  along  with  ft  enlarged  tfew«  of 
matter  and  spirit,  whieh  still  bettef 
promote  deyotional  feeliqgs  tRftQ  the 
narrower  conceptions  of  Imperfbct 
knowledge.  But  the  popular  creed 
tends  to  the  same  purpose  in  a  diffe- 
rent way. 

.  The  stars  are  the  eyes  of  heaven « 
Can  they  not  see  what  is  doing  upon 
earth?  Have  they  not  seen  what 
was  done  in  times  past?  And  must  not 
thmr  **  oid  experleaoe  *'  bave  now  at* 
tained 

'   '^  To  Bomeihing of  praphetle  strain?"   ' 

Pr  the  stars  are  tbemwalTes  intelligent 
spirits,  set  to  rule  over  the  terrestial 
acene  on  which  they  look  down  from 
their  lofty  abodes ;  and  no  more  manio 
ibst  or  present  infipence  is  vmble#  to 
which  the  physical  and  moral  revolu- 
iiolM  of  life  can  te  asoribed.  Oear 
on  this  theme  the  words  of  him  who 
has  combined  the  fiinetioils  of  poat 
'and  philoaoplier  in  Mie:»- 

Chaldean   shepherds,  ranging    tracUeis 

fields, 
^neatb  the  concave  of  oncTouded  skief 
Spread  like  a  sea,  in  boundless  solitude, 
LookM  on  the  Polar  star,  as  on  a  guide 
And  guardian  of  their  coarse,  that  never 

closed 
Ills  steadfast  ejre.     The  planetary  Five 
With  a  submissive  reverence  they  beheld ; 
Watoh'd/  from  the  centre  of  their  sleep* 

ing  flocks, 
Those  radiant  Vevouries,  that  seemM  to 

move, 
-Carrying  through  ether,  in  perpetual  roan4r 
Decrees  and  resoluiioos  of  the  gods ; 
And  by  their  aspects,  signifying  works 
Of  dim  futurity,  to  man  reveal'd* 

Or  let  us  illustrate  our  subject  with 
a  special  refereiioe  to  moi^  mederft 
astrology,  by  presenting  an  impoaiag 
picture  of  its  influenee  and  origia  frott 
a  masterly  hand,  which,  where  It  pro- 
ibssed  to  eopy,  has  come  almost  to 
create.  We  quote  the  passage  from 
Coleridge's  Walienstein  which  de» 
scribes  the  visit  of  Thekla  to  her  fbf 
th0r*s  astrological  tower. 

ThMa.  It  was  a  straote 

Bensation  that  eame  o*er  me,  when  atfirlt 
From  the   broad  sunshine    I  stept  In; 
pod  now  > 
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The  narrowbg  line  of  daylight  that  ran 

after 
The  cloiiiig  door,  waa  gone ;  and  all  ahoat 


'Twai  |>ale  and  duaky  night,  with  many 

•hadowa 

Faotaatioally  east.     Here  ifx  or  leTon 
Coloual  statues,  and  all  kings,  itood  round 

me 
In  a  half-circle.     Each  one  in  his  hand 
A  sceptre  bore,  and  on  his  head  a  star  ; 
And  in  the  towei  no  other  light  was  there 
But  from  the  sUrs;  all  secmM  to  come 

from  them. 
*'  These  are  the  planets,"  said  that  low 

old  man, 
*f  They  goYern  worldly  fates,  and  for  that 

cause 
•*  Are  imaged  here  as  kings.  He  fhrthest 

from  you, 
"  Spiteful  and  cold,  an  old  man  melan* 

choly, 
^  With  bent  and  yellow  forehead,  he  is 

Satnrn ; 
**  He   opposite,  the  king   with  the   red 

light, 

•*  An  armM  man  for  the  battle,  that  is 

Mart— 
•«  And  both  these  bring  but  little  lack  to 

man." 
But  at  his  side  a  lovely  lady  stood. 
The  star  upon  her  head  was  soft  and 

bright. 
And  that  was  Venus,  the  bright  sUr  of  joy. 
On  the  left  band,  lo!  Mercury,  with  wings. 
Quite  in  the  middle  gUtterM,  silver-bright, 
A  cheerful   man,  and   with  a  monarch's 

mien; 
And  this  was  Jupiter,  my  father's  star  : 
And  at  his  side  I  saw  the  sun  and  moon. 
Max,  O,  never  rudely  will  I  blame  his 

faith 
r  the  might  of  stars  and  angels  I  'Tis  not 

merely 
The  human  being*s  pride  that  peoples  space 
TRTith  life  and  mystical  predominance : 
Since  likewise  for  the  stricken  heart  of 

love 
This  visible  nature,  and  this  common  world. 
Are  all  too  narrow :  Yea,  a  deeper  Im- 

por* 
Lurka  in  the  legend  told  my  infknt  years, 
Than  lies  upon  that  truth  we  live  to  learn ; 
For  fiible  is  love's  world,  hia  home,  hia 

birth-phiGe. 
Delightedly  dwells  he  'mong  fays,  and  talis. 


On  Ptrsanification.  [}nv»9 

Or  chains  and  wat*ry  depths— «11  Ikeae 

have  vsnish'd ; 
They  live  no  longer  in  the  faith  of  reaaon ! 
But  Btill  the  heart  doth  need  a  language, 

still 
Doth  the  old  instinct  bring  back  the  old 


And  spirits ;  and  delightedly  believes 
Divinities,  being  himself  divine. 
The  Intelligible  forms  of  ancient  poets. 
The  fair  humanities  of  old  religion. 
The  power,  the  beauty,  and  the  majesty. 
That  had  their  haunts  in  dale,  or  piny 

mountain. 
Or  forest  by  slow  itreaiii;  or  pebbly  spring, 


And  to  yon  starry  world  they  now  mn 

gone. 
Spirits  and  gods,  that  used  to  share  this 

earth 
With  man  as  with  their  ftiend ;  and  to  the 

lover 
Yonder  they  move ;  from  yonder  viriUs 

»ky 
Shoot  influence  down;  and  even  at  this 

day 
'Tis  Jupiter  who  brings  whate  er  is  great. 
And  Venus  who  brings  every  thing  that's 

fair. 

In  order  that  Coleridge's  enlarge- 
ments of  the  original  may  be  better 
seen,  we  add  here  the  same  passage 
as  closely  and  beantifully  rendered  by 
Mr  Moir,  whose  translation,  though 
it  might  have  held  a  more  popular 
place  if  Co1eiidge*s  had  not  existed, 
derives  a  large  part  of  iU  praise  from 
having  successfully  followed,  on  more 
faithful  prinoipleSf  so  distinguished  a 
predecessor. 

Thikla.  I  felt  a  singular  sensation  on 

me, 
When  from  the  glare  of  day  lenter'd  In  ; 
For  darkest  night  encompaea*d  me  around. 
Half  lighted  by  a  strange  and  glimrnering 

gleam. 
Ranged  in  a  semicircle,  round  me  stood 
Some  six  or  seven  tall  kingly  forms,  that 

held 
A  sceptre  in  their  hands,  and  on  their 

heads  . 
Each  bore  a  &tar  di«p1sy*d;  and  all  the 

light 
Within  the  tower  seem'd  from  those  stars 

to  stream. 
These  are  the  planets,  my  conductor  told 

me. 
That  rule  our  fate,  and  thenco  are  crowned 

as  kings. 
The    outerniost,   a    gloomy,    care-worn 

greybeard. 
With  the  dull-clouded  yellow   star,  wss 

Saturn ; 
He    with    the    deep    red    glow    that 

fronted  him. 
In  warrior-like  accoutrement,  was  Murs— 
And  both  were  evil-boding  stars  to  man. 
But  by  his  eide  a  lovely  woman  stood ; 
Soft  g1eam*d  the  star  above  her  queenly 

head. 
And  this  was  Venus,  the  bright  star  ef  joy. 
On  the  left  hand  was  winged  Mercmy. 
Fall  in  the  centre  ihoBe^  in  sOrtf  Bght, 
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A  cheerful  nuLo,  with  kiogly  connteaanoei 
And  thii  was  Jupiter^  my  fatber'a  star. 
And  sua  and  moon  were  pictured  by  his  aide. 
MoJC-  O,  never  will  I  amila  aft  Ua  belief 
In  fltarry  influence  and  gboatly  might. 
'Tie  not  alone  man'a  pride  that  peoplei 

apace 
With  vioioDary  forma  and  myatio  powera ; 
But  for  the  loving  bearti  tbia  common 

nature 
la  all  too  narrow,  and  a  deeper  meaning 
Lies  in  the  fables  of  our  childish  yean 
Than  In  the  truer  lore  of  after  life. 
The  lorely  world  of  wonder  'tia,  alone. 
That  echoes  back   the  heart'a    ecstatic 

feeling. 
That  spreads  for  men  its  everlasting  room. 
And  with  the  waving  of   iu  thousand 

brancbes 
Rocks  the  enchanted  spirit  to  repose. 
The  world  of  fable  is  love's  home ;   he 

dwells 
Gladly  with  fays  and  talismans,  and  gladly 
Believes  in  godS;  for  he  himself  is  godlike. 
The  fairy  shapes  of  fable  are  no  more  ; 
The  deities  of  old  have  wandefd  out ; 
But  slill  the  heart  must  have  a  language, 

still 
The  early  nsmes  come  back   with  early 

feelings ; 
And  in  the  starry  beavena  we  seek  those 

forms. 
That  friendly  once  in  life  have  walk'd 

bOKide  us. 
Still  from  the  sky  they  smile  on  lovers 

down, 
And  all  that*i  grecU  on  earth  even  now  is 

sent  us 
From  Jupiter,  from  Venus  all  that*s/atr. 

The  descriptioD  we  have  above  set 
down,  reminds  us  involuntarily  of  the 
procession  of  the  planets  in  the  Testa^ 
ment  of  Cresseid,  printed  commonlj 
among  Chaucer's  miscellaneous  works, 
but  the  production  truly  of  the  Scottish 
poet,  Robert  Henryson.  It  is  of  a 
very  different  complexion  from  the 
descriptions  of  Schiller  and  Coleridge 
in  diction  and  thought;  but  though 
rudely  drawn,  the  same  striking  fea- 
tures of  these  heavenly  inflttences  are 
faithfully,  and  sometimes  forcibly  re* 
presented  in  these  rough  strains,  the 
product  of  a  remote  region  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  We  select  a  few  of 
the  most  remarkable  stanzas. 

''  Qnhan  this  was  said,  doun  in  anf  xfasy, 
Raviahit  in  spirite,  in  ane  dreme  she  fel. 
And  by  apperaunce  herde  quhere  she  did 

lie 
Cupide  the  King  tingand  a  silvir  bel, 
Qubich  men  micht  here  fro  hevin  into 

helf 


At  quhose  sounde,  before  Cupide  aperes, 
Hie  sevin    phmeu    discending  fh>  the 
spheres : 

**  Quhlche  bath  powir  of  al  thing  gener< 

abil. 
To  rewl  and  store  by  their  grit  influens 
Wedir  and  winde,  and  course  variabil. 
And  6rst  of  al  Satume  gave  hit  sentens, 
Quhiche  gave  to  Cupide  little  reverens. 
But  as  ane  boistous  chorle  in  his  manere. 
Came  crabbitly  with  austriue  luke  and 

chere. 

His  (Smo  frounait,  his  lyre  was  like  thelede. 
Mis  tethe  chattrit,  and  shiveret  with  the 

obin. 
His  eyin  droupit,  quhole  aonkin  in  his 

taede, 
Out  at  his  nose  the  mildrop  fast  gan  r!n. 
With  lippis  blew,  and  cheklslene  and  thin. 
The  iseickils  that  fh>  his  hair  doune  hang 
Was  wondir  grete,  and  as  ane  Spere  was 

lang; 

Attour  his  belte  his  liart  lockis  Uie 
Feltrit  unfaire,  or-fret  with  frosiis  bore. 
His  garmond  and  his  gite  full  gay  of  graie, 
His  widret  wede  fro  him  the  winde  out 

wore. 
Ane  boustons  bowe  within  his  hande  he 

bore. 
Under  bis  girdle  a  sashe  of  fclone  flains 
^edrit  with  Ue  and  heidit  with  halstatnes. 

Then  Jupiter  richte  fairs  and  amiabel, 
God  of  the  sterris  in  the  firmament. 
And  norice  to  al  thing  generabil. 
Fro  his  fathir  Saturoe  farre  different. 
With  burly  face,  and  browia  bricht  and 

brent. 
Upon  his  heid  ane  garlonde  wondris  gaie. 
Of  flonris  faire,  as  it  had  ben  in  Male ; 

His  voice  was  clere,  as  cristal  was  his 

eien, 
As  golden  wier  so  glittrand  was  his  hare. 
His  garmond  and  his  gite  ful  gaie  of  grene, 
With  goldin  lisUs  gilte  on  every  gare, 
A  burly  brand  about  bis  middle  he  bare. 
And  in  bis  riebt  hand  he  had  a  groundin 

spere. 
Of  his  fathir  the  wrothe  fro  os  to  here. 

Neist  aftir  him  cum  Mars,  the  god  of  ire. 
Of  strife,  debate,  and  al  discenscioun. 
To  chide  and  fight  als  fierse  als  ony  fire. 
In  harde  hamesse,  hewmonde  and  baber* 

gioun, 
And  on  hia  haunch  a  ronsty  fel  fauchonn. 
And  in  his  hande  he  had  a  rousty  sworde, 
Writhing  Ids  face  with  mony  angry  worde : 

Shaking  his  hande  before  Cupide  he  come^ 
With  red  visage  tad  grisly  glowing  eien  : 
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^nd  9i  Ut  Bonth  ft  blabUr  aiode  of  fome^ 
JJM»  to  %Q«  bore  quhettiog  hU  toikia  kenei. 
Rieht  tulturelike,  buttemperaa&ce  in  tone. 
Ane  borne  be  blewe  witb  mony  boustom 

b»8jge, 
Qnbiebe   al  tbis  world  witb  werre  batb 
.  mwle  lo  wegge. 

Vf^ue  WW  tbara  preM«t,  tbatgoddesgay 
Her  eovnie  quarrel  to  derende,  and  mak. 
Her  owne   eomplaiat,  oladde  in  a  nio^ 

•rray, 
Tbe  one  balfe  grene,  tb*  otbir  l^lfe  eable 

blak, 
Qgtidim  bauria  cold,  kembife  and  abed  abak  | 
Bot  in  ber  faeo  9om\t  grata  yariauaoa, 
Qubiles  parAte  trutb,  and  qubilea  iiieon- 


Uodir  miUnd  abe  waa  dMamlate, 
ProYOeatiTe  with  bliskie  amorouB, 
And  sodainly  obanglt  and  aherato. 
Angry  aa  ony  lerpent  Teoomoiii, 
Rycbt  pungitive  wiib  wordia  odioui  s 
Thai  Tariaunt  abe    was;  qubo  list  tak 

bei*f 
Witb  one  eye  laiieb  and  witb  tbe  otbir 

wepe; 

In  tokening  tbat  al  fleebely  paramour, 
Qebloh  Veatts  batb  in  Toto  and  gouvir* 

naunee. 
Is  MOnlyAa  awete^  asmtyno  bittir  aad 

iMir, 
Rycbt  nnstable,  and  ful  of  variannco, 
Minglit  wUh  oarefiil  joyo  $nd  Iblae  ploa^ 


Now  bette,  now  calde^  now  blylb^  now 

(«1  of  wo, 
Kow  grena  u  lofej  now  widrit  and  ago, 

IVUb  boke  ia  band  tben  cum  Mercnriuaj 

Ricbt  eloquent  and  ful  of  retborie, 

Witb  polit  termis  and  delicious, 

Witb  penne  and  ioke  to  reporte  al  redie^ 

Settand  soogis  and  slngand  meri^, 

Qia  bair  waa  red  beclit  atiow  bit  eroua^ 

like  til  ane  poete  of  tbe  old  liiaaoon. 

Bexia  be  baf  a  witb  fine  oleetnaree, 
And  aogrit  siropea  for  digeetlon^ 
Spicea  belongand  to  tbe  potiquarei^ 
Wiih.»oay  balaom  ewele  eonfeotiom 
Doctor  in  pbisike,  dedde  in  scarlet  goun, 
Aad  fiiitid  woil,  aa  smbe  one  oocbC  to 

be, 
Honeat  and  godo*  and  not  aao  wordto 

floiitbe  lia."     • 

We  shall  conclude  tbis  yletr  of  tbe 
astrological  personification  of  the 
))lanet8j  by  inserting^  the  descriptioa 
of  Satufn  as  given  by  him  whom  Hen- 
ryscm  toolt  for  Ua  laaatei^  bijit  irkoao 
gonioa  i^d  Judgoaon^  even  when  leaat 


conspicuouSf  left  all  imitators  at  a  mea* 
sureless  distance  below  him.  The  pas* 
89ge  is  extracted  from  the  story  of  Pa« 
lamon  and  ArcitOy  and  we  subjoin 
Dryden's  paraphrase*  whioh,  aa  usual, 
has  much  that  is  £ine,  and  not  a  little 
that  is  inferior. 

'*  My  dere  dongbter  Venos,  quod  Satume, 
My  cours,  that  batb  so  wide  for  to  laraej 
Hatb  more  power  than  wot  any  man. 
Min  is  the  dreoching  id  tbe  see  so  wan, 
Min  is  tbe  prison  in  the  derke  cote^ 
Min  is  the  strangel  and  banging  by  the 

throte ; 
The  murmure^  and  the  cberle's  rebelling; 
The  groyning,  and  tbe  prlve  empoysomng, 
I  do  yeogeance  and  pleine  corTectioo, 
While  I  dwell  in  the  signe  of  the  Leon. 
Min  is  the  mine  of  tbe  highe  halles, 
Tbe  falling  of  the  toures  and  of  the  wallea 
Upon  the  minour  or  tbe  carpenter : 
I  slew  Samson  in  shaking  the  piler. 
Min  ben  also  the  maladies  colde, 
Tbe  derke  tresons,  and  tbe  castes  old : 
My  loking  is  the  fisder  of  Pestilence.** 

'*  Wide  is  -my  coarse^  nor  tarn  I  to  my 

place 
Till  length  of  time,  and  move  witb  tardy 

paee. 
Man  feels  me  when  I  press  tb'  ethereal 

plains; 
My  hand  is  heavy,  and  the  wound  re- 

mains. 
Mine  is  the  shipwreck,  In  a  watery  «gn. 
And  in  an  earthy,  tbe  dark  dungeon  mine. 
Cold  shivering  agues,  melancholy  care. 
And  bitter  blssting  wiodsy  and  poison*d 

air, 
Are  mine,-^aiid  witfal  deatb,  reaulling 

from  despair. 
Tba-tblrottling  quinsey  'Us  my  star  ap- 
points, 
Abd  rheumatisms  ascend  to  rack  tbe 

joints. 
When  churls  rebel  agafaisl  their  native 

prince, 
I  arm  their  hands,  and  fomisb  the  pre* 

tence,— 
And,  bousing  in  the  Lion*s  hateful  sign, 
Bought  senates  and  deserting  troops  are 

mine. 
Bline  is  the  privy  poisoning.    T  command 
tJnkindly  seasons  and  ungrateful  land. 
By  me  kings'  palaces  at«  pusb'd  to  ground. 
And  miners  crusb'd  beheatb  tbelr  mines 

are  found. 
'Jwaa  I  alew  Samsoa  wbea  tbe  piUflr'd 

baU 
Fell  down,  and  omsb'd  tbo  many  with  tbe 

fall. 
My  looking  la  tbo  fire  of  pasHleaes^ 
Tbat  sweeps  at  once  tbe  people  and  tbe 

prince,"  , 
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Diametrioally  opposed  to  tbe  feel*    larged  discoTeHos  and 
logs  whieh  prompted  these  plausible 
and  pleasing  errors,  are  the  truths 
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.  „  errors,  are 

whieb  selentiflo  astronomj  has  since 
disclosed  to  us.  According  to  these, 
Venus,  all  bright  and  spotless  as  she 
seems,  is  but  another,  though  a 
•nailer  Earth.  Jupiter  is  an  enor- 
Bons  mass,  "being  in  diameter  no 
less  than  67,000  miles,  and  in  bulk  ex* 
eeeding  that  of  the  earth  nearly  13,000 
times.**  The  powers  of  imagination 
shrink  back  from  the  attempt  to  deal 
with  such  creations  as  endowed  with 
personality.  But  a  still  nobler  use 
u  found  for  our  faculties,  if,  preser- 
ving the  relation  which  nature  baa 
established  between  the  understand- 
ing  and  the  heart,  we  make  these 
nsgnificeni  disclosures  contribute  to 
enlarge  and  heighten  onr  admiration 
of  the  mighty  Mind  which  framed  a 
system  so  vast  and  so  harmonious^ 
so  full  of  grandeur,  beauty,  and  bene- 
ficence. In  the  midst  of  our  mathe* 
aiatical  principles,  wo  ought  still  to 
feel  the  virtual  truth  of  the  poet's 
Ikncy,  when  he  tells  us,  that 

•*  From  the  force  of  sacred  lays 
The  spheres  began  to  move. 
And  sang  their  great  Creator's  praise 
To  all  the  blest  above." 

If,  with  all  the  knowledge  that  science 
can  bring,  we  rest  satisfied  with  its 
merely  physical  results,  it  were  better 
for  us  that,  in  the  blindness  of  barbap 
rism,  we  were  still  worshipping  the 
lights  of  heaven  as  spirits  of  intelli* 
gence  and  power — the  fear  of  whose 
anger  might  make  us  in  some  degree 
search  our  own  souls-^the  contem- 
plation of  whose  loftiness  and  lustre 
might,  however  imperfectly,  exalt  and 
illuminate  onr  moral  natures.  At 
every  stage  of  human  advancement, 
the  ttffbctional  feelings,  of  which  devo- 
tion is  the  highest  form,  are  indispen- 
sable to  the  perfection  of  onr  mental 
frame.  They  are  needed,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  raise  and  refine  the  percep- 
tions of  sense ;  they  are  equally  need- 
ed, on  the  other,  to  animate  and  warm 
the  abstractions  of  intellect. 

In  our  existing  mode  of  life,  we 
occupy  naturally  a  middle  position 
between  science  and  ignorance*  in 
which  we  partake  of  the  blessings 
of  both, — neither  enslaved  by  the 
childish  conjectures  or  creduloua 
superstitions  of  the  savage,  nor  al- 
ways bearing  about  wkh  us  the  on- 


complicated 
calculations  of  tbe  sage.  We  know 
what  science  has  revealed  |  but  wm 
have  not  always  the  telescope  at  ou  * 
eve,  or  its  results  in  our  recollection 
We  look  often  up  to  Jupiter  as  still  a 
living  symbol  of  majesty  and  power, 
and  we  willingly  address  to  the  lin- 
gering star  of  evening  the  words  of  the 
poet,— 

. "  Who  that  looks  on  thee, 

Tonching,  as  now  In  thy  humility, 

The  mountain  borders  of  this  seat  of  <tre. 

Can  question  that    thy  eoQnleaanee   fa 

bright. 
Celestial  pewer,  as  nnch  with  love  as 

light?" 
-    The  ancients  were  fond  of  fblgning 
that  individual  stars  or  constellations ' 
were  the  translated  forms  of  earthly 
mortals.    Cassiopeia,  CaUisto,  Bootes* 
the  Pleiades*  and  Orion,  are  familiar 
instances.    A  new  star  appeared  at 
the  death  of  Csssar,  and  Augustus 
was  told  that  the  signs  of  the  aodlac 
were  making  room  for  him  among 
tiiem.     Many    constellations    were 
thought  to  represent  inferior  animals, 
while   some  were   degraded  to  the 
rank    of   inanimate    things.      The 
Great  Bear  was  more  properly  const- 
dered  as  a  carriage  than  as  a  creature. 
The  Greeks  gave  it  the  name  fifi/mlm, 
as  well  as  of  m^ntt.    With  the  Ro- 
mans it  was  plauiirum  or  »epteniHo, 
a  team  of  ploughing  oxen.    Its  gene- 
ral Teutonic  appellation  was  that  of 
the  wapen,  or  tpain,  and  sometimes 
KaHwagen$  Charleses  wdn,  whether 
In  reference  to  Charlemagne  or  to 
tome  northern  deity  we  i^^l  not  pre- 
tend to  determine.      The    Pleiades 
were  raised  by  the  Teutonic  nations 
a  little  higher  in  the  scale  of  being, 
and  called  the  '*  Hen  and  Chickens.'* 
A  high  place  In  honour  and  influence, 
'  ftough  of  the  more  malignant  kind, 
was  given  by  some  ancient  nations  to 
the  Dog-star,  so  called,  it  has  been 
said,  **  quod  nimio  ealore  mordere  quo« 
dammodo  videstur^**  though  the  ongin 
of  the  name  is  probably  more  remote 
and  mystical.     Its  other  appellation 
of  Sirins  has  sotnetlmes  been  itpnosed, 
we  do  not  know  with  what  justice,  fo 
be  oonnected  with  the  Sanscrit  SOrtss, 
the  sun.    There  is  a  stattling,  but, 
we  think,  a  snceessfhl  boldness  In 
I>ryden*B   short   deseriptioii  of  this 
fierce  and  fiery  Inminary,  in  his  well- 
known  paraphrase  of  one  of  Horace*s 
odes,-^ 
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Oh  Personification* 


[Jime, 


^  The  8!ria&  star 
Barks  from  afar.* 


But  the  idea  is  not  quite  originaly  as 
ManiliuSy  speaking  of  the  same  or  of 
a  neighbouring  consteliation*  says* 
**  Latratque  canicula  flammas.*'  Shak- 
speare  gives  a  more  homely  idea  of 
a  scorching  luminary,  where  he  speaks 
of  adding 

'*  More  coals  to  Cancer,  when  he  burnt 
With  entertainiDg  great  Hyperion." 

Some  of  the  Indian  fables  as  to  the 
promotion  of  mortals  to  the  sky*  have 
a  more  obvious  meaning  and  propriety 
than  most  of  those  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  In  particular,  we  think  the 
story  of  Dhruva*  the  polar  star,  liter- 
•ally  the  firm  or  fixed  one,  a  term 
allied  perhaps  to  the  Teutonic  trues  is 
not  undeserving  of  notice. 

Dbruva  was  a  king*s  son,  but  born  of 
an  inferior  mother.  Having,  while  yet 
a  child,  received  a  slight  from  the  most 
favoured  of  his  father's  wives,  he  re- 
paired in  anger  to  his  mother,  who 
endeavoured  to  comfort  him,  and  re- 
concile him  to  his  condition  as  being 
the  award  of  Providence.  •*  Therefore, 
my  son,  it  is  not  proper  for  you*  to 
grieve ;  a  wise  man  will  be  contented 
with  that  degree  which  appertains  to 
him :  but  if  you  continue  to  feel  hurt 
at  the  words  of  Suruchi,  endeavour  to 
augment  that  religious  merit  which 
bestows  all  good ;  be  amiable,  be 
pious*  be  friendly,  be  assiduous  in 
benevolence  to  all  living  creatures; 
for  prosperity  descends  upon  modest 
worth,  as  water  flows  upon  low 
ground.**  Dhruva  answered— .''  Mo- 
ther, the  words  that  you  have  address- 
ed to  me  for  my  consolation,  find  no 
place  in  a  heart  that  contumely  has 
broken.  I  will  exert  myself  to  attain 
such  elevated  rank»  that  it  shall  be  re- 
vered by  the  whole  world.  Though  I 
be  not  bom  of  Suruchi,  the  beloved 
of  the  king,  you  shall  behold  my  glory 
who  am  your  son.  Let  Uttama«  my 
brother,  her  child,  possess  the  throne 
given  to  him  by  my  father ;  I  wish 
for  no  other  honours  but  such  as  my 
own  actions  shall  acquire,  such  as  even 
my  father  has  not  enjoyed."  Dhruva 
then  left  his  mother*s  dwelling*  and 
having  met  with  some  religious  per- 
sons, who  gave  him  their  best  instruc- 
tions, he  betook  himself  to  a  life  of 


ascetic  devotion*  and  to  the  eonstant 
contemplation  of  the  Supreme  Bdn^. 
The  fixed  abstraction  of  the  litUe: 
child  alarmed*  as  usual*  the  minor 
deities*  who  feared  that  the  force  of 
his  sanctity  might  overturn  their 
power.  They  endeavoured*  therefore* 
by  every  sort  of  distraction,  to  lore  or 
terrify  him  from  his  religious  exercises. 
But  all  was  in  vain ;  and  the  mind  oi 
Dhruva  was  so  absorbed  in  the  great 
object  of  his  admiration*  that  he  was 
even  unconscious  of  their  attempts  to 
dbturb  him.  A  continuance  in  such 
a  course  of  intense  veneration  pro- 
cured him  at  last  the  favour  of  Vishnu^ 
who,  in  reward  for  his  unshaken  firm* 
ness*  gratified  his  ambition  by  exalt- 
ing him  to  the  appropriate  station  of 
the  polar  star,  and  gave  his  mother  a 
position  near4iim  in  the  heavens.* 

Connected  with  this  topic,  we  may 
recollect  the  comparison  of  himself 
which  Shakspeare  puts  into  the  month 
of  Caesar,  and  of  which  the  braggart 
presumption  seems  a  fit  preparation 
for  his  fate ;  and  would,  indeed*  have 
made  a  Scottish  peasant,  in  phraseology 
that  was  classical  among  our  ances- 
tors, pronounce  him  at  once  to  hefqf, 
"  But  I  am  constant  as  the  northern  itar. 
Of  whose  true,  flx*d,  and  resting  quality 
There  is  no  fellow  in  the  firmament. 
The  skies  are  painted  with  unnomber'd 

sparks : 
They  are  all  fire,  and  every  one  doth 

shine ; 
But  there's  but  one  in  all  doth  hold  his 

place." 
Adulation  has  often  thus  raised  a 
mortal  to  the  skies,  and  love  or  awe 
will  sometimes  seem  to  draw  a  con«- 
stellation  down.  Thus  in  Shakspeare, 
the  Dauphin,  in  his  first  ecstasy  of  ad- 
miration, addresses  the  Maid  of  Or- 
leans—- 
*<  Bright  sUr  of  Venus  !  folPn  down  on 

the  earth. 
How   may    I    reverently    worship   thee 

enough  ?*' 
A  mingled  imagination  of  this  kind 
is  found  in  the  following  delightfol 
fancy  of  the  lovesick  Romeo— 
**  1  am  too  bold,   'tis  not   to  me  riie 

speaks: 
Two  of  the  fairest  stars  m  all  the  heaven. 
Having  some  busnEiess,  do  entreat  hrr  eyes 
To  twinkle  in  their  spheres  till  they  re- 
turn." 


•  Wilson's  Vishnu  Punma,  p.  86-97. 
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Our  great  dramatistf  we  may  here 
take  ocoaaton  to  obflerye,  is  fall  of 
pregpaant  allusions  to  those  starry  in- 
fluences, to  which  we  before  referred 
as  supposed  to  preside  over  the  desti- 
nies of  men.  The  faithful  Bastard 
asksy  after  the  death  of  John-^ 

'*  Now,  now,  you  stars  that  move  in  your 

right  spheres, 
Where  be  your  powers?" 

The  fallen  Autony»  after  his  defeat 
at  Actium>  speaks  of  the  time  now 
come — 

**  When  my  good    stars,  that  were    my 

former  guides. 
Have  empty  lefi  their  orbs,  and  shot  their 

fires 
Into  the  abysm  of  hell." 

Bedford,  antioipattng  the  disasters 
attendant  on  the  accession  of  an  infant 
prince  to  a  divided  kingdom,  ex- 
claims— 

<'  Henry  the  Fifth  !  thy  ghost  1  Invocate  ; 
Prosper  this  realm,  keep   it   from  civil 

broils ! 
Combat    with    adverse    planets   in    the 

heavens  1 
A  far  more  glorious  star  thy  soul  will 

make 
Than  Julius  Cssar." 

The  same  play,  the  first  part  of 
Henry  the  Sixth,  commences  with  an 
apostrophe  founded  on  a  similar  as- 
sumption of  astrological  opinions;  but 
in  which,  if  it  be  Shakspeaie's,  we 
have  an  instance  of  that  exaggeration 
which  was  one  of  his  human  frailties. 

*'  HuDg  be  the  heavens  with  black,  yield 

day  to  night ! 
Comets,  importing  change  of  tines  and 

states, 
Brandish  your  crystal  tresses  In  the  sky. 
And  with  them  scourge  the  bad  revolting 

stars 
That     have     consented     unto     Henry's 

death ! " 

In  a  very  different  style  has  the 
poet  elsewhere  represented  another  of 
the  amiable  errors  of  ignorant  times. 
Pythagoras  himself  could  not  so  well 
have  described  his  own  beautiful  ima- 
gination of  the  spheral  harmonies. 

*'  How  sweet  the  ipoonlight  sleeps  upon 

this  bank! 
Here  will  we  sit,  and  let  the  sounds  of 

music ' 
Creep  in  our  ears ;  soft  stillness,  and  the 

night. 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 
Sit,  JessKA :  Look  how  the  floor  of  heaven 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold ; 


There's  not  the  smallest  oib  which  thou 

behold'st. 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 
Still  quiring  to  the  young- eye'd  cherubims  : 
Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls  ; 
But  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close    us    in,    we  cannot 

hear  it." 

Passing  from  these  peculiar  sources 
of  metaphor,  let  us  illustrate,  in  a  more 
general  form,  the  personality  which 
poets  have  bestowed  upon  the  stars. 

Existences  that  so  strikingly  address 
the  sight,  will  readily  be  themselves 
invested  with  the  power  of  vision. 
Catullus  connects  this  idea  with  the 
favourite  theme  of  his  muse. 
**  Aut  qnam  sidera  multa,  quum  tacet  nox^ 
Furttvos  hominum  vident  amores.'*  * 

**  Thick  as  the  stars  that  view  from  heaven 

above. 
When  night  is  still,  the  thefks  of  human 

love." 

The  midnight  meditator  of  guilt 
deprecates  their  searching  gaze,  that 
would  detect  what  he  would  hide  even 
from  himself. 

•* Stars,  hide  your  fires ! 

Let  not  light  s^e  my  black  and  deep  de- 
sires!" 

The  watchful  trimmer  of  the  studi- 
ous lamp  appeals  to  them  as  the  ap- 
proving witnesses  of  his  ingenuous 
toils,  as  in  the  well-known  stanza  of 
Cowley's  admirable  poem  on  the  death 
of  Hervey,  where,  besides  the  general 
invocation  of  the  stars  as  conscious  of 
their  nightly  pursuits,  there  is  an  exqui- 
site propriety  in  the  special  reference 
to  the  constellation  that  presides  over 
the  virtues  of  friendship. 
"  Say,  for  you  saw  us,  ye  immortal  Ughts, 
How  oft  unwearied  we  have  spent  the 
nights, 

Till  the  Ledssan  stars,  so  famed  for  love, 

Wonder'd  at  us  from  above ! 
We  spent  them  not  in  toys,  in  lusts,  or 
wine ; 

But  search  of  deep  Philosophy, 

Wit,  Eloquence,  and  Poetry, 
Aiu  which  I  loved,  for  they,  my  friend, 
were  thine." 

In  a  kindred  spirit,  the  Innunaries 
of  night  are  beautifully  represented, 
in  the  **  Scholar's  Funeral,**  as  lament- 
ing the  lost  of  him  who  had  held  with 
them  a  frequents  and,  as  the  fancy 
feigns,  an  endearing  intercourse. 

**  All  night,  the  melancholy  moonshine 

slept 
OVr  the  lone  chamber,  where  his  corpse 

was  laid  t 
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Amifl  tlM  tigbiDg  grof«»  the  eold  dews 

wept, 
And  ih%  tad  tUn  in  f  limueciog  beams 

«rray*d» 
In  heaven    aeeni'd   mourning   o*cr   the 

parted  shade 
Of  him  who  knew  the  nature  and  the  name 
Of  every  orb  to  human  ken  display 'd* 
Whether  on  silent  throoe  a  steadfast  flame. 
Or  roird  in  music  rouad  the  Universal 
Frame." 
But  objects  thus  supposed  to  bo 
endowed  with  perception  and  intelli- 
^eDce«  are  not  easily  to  be  limited  to 
the  possession  of  merely  one  sense. 
The  stars  may  hear  as  well  as  see  what 
is  doinfif  among  men.     Wordsworth 
here  affords  us  a  beautiful  example:—. 
^  Loud  is  the  yale  !  the  voice  is  up 
With  which  she  speaks  when  storms 

are  gone, 
A  mighty  unison  of  streams ! 
Of  all  her  voices,  One ! 

•*  Lend  is  the  vale ;— this  inland  Depth 

In  peace  is  roaring  tike  the  sea  ; 

Yon  star  npon  the  mountain-top 

li  listening  quietly." 

Shakspeare  has  more  daringly  itlus* 
trated  the  supposed  exercise  of  the 
lame  faculty,  when  he  describes — 

"  A  mermsid,  on  a  dolphtQ*s  back. 
Uttering   such    dulcet    and    harmonions 

breath. 
That  the  rude  sea  grew  civil  at  her  song ; 
And  certain  stars  shot  madly  from  their 

spberes 
To  hear  the  sea-maid's  muaie." 

And  Milton,  in  his  noble  address  to 
Light,  after  seeming  to  have  saluted 
it,  as  if  by  the  interchange  of  looks, 
enquires  with  a  strange  earnestness  that 
may  have  sprung  from  feelings  pecu- 
liar to  hit  own  bereavement — 

"  Or  hkaes't  thou  rather,  pure  ethereal 

stream, 
Whose  fountain  who  shall  tell  ?  " 

.  We  might  muoh  further  extend  our 
illustrations  of  this  individual  branch 
of  our  subject ;  but  eaoogh  has  been 
said  to  show  both  the  sources  from 
which  Meh  iaaeies  are  derived,  and 
the  chief  directions  in  which  they  love 
to  flow*  We  may  add,  however,  to 
our  eztrtota*  aa  admirable  passage 
•  from  Cowper,  in  which  be  baa  aim- 
ed at  a  higher  flight  than  his  wont- 
ed level*  and,  with  muoh  beauty  and 
felici^  of  thought*  has  reaehed*  we 
think,  no  ordinary  degree  of  sub- 
limity. The  poet*  be  his  creed  what 
it  may,  must  OTer  contemplate  the 
starry  sky  with  love  and  rapture; 


bat  the  Christian  poet*  giving  way  at 
once  to  faith  and  imagination*  most 
behold  with  surpassing  eestasy  the 
glittering  outskirts  of  those  regions* 
one  day  to  be  his  home,  in  which  he, 
too*  shall  dwell  as  a  star-^ahining  not 
indeed  by  his  own  light,  bat  in  the  re- 
flected effulgence  of  Him  who  has  re- 
deemed him  from  darkness.  Such,  in 
some  sort,  must  have  been  the  feelinge 
which  prompted  a  description  of  the 
communings  and  anticipations  of  the 
soul,  in  the  following  lines :-. 

"  Much  conversant  with  heaven,  ahe  often 

holds 
'With  those  fair  ministers  of  Kght  to  man. 
That  ill  the  skies  nightly  with  silent  pomp. 
Sweet  conference.    Enquires  what  strains 

were  they 
With  wUch  Heaven  rang,  when  every  star, 

in  haste 
To  gratulaU  the  new- created  Earth, 
Sent  forth  a  voice,  and  all  the  sons  of  God 
Shouted  for  joy. — *  Tell  me,  ye  shining 

hosts, 
That  navigate  a  sea  that  knows  no  storms. 
Beneath  a  veil  unsullied  with  a  cloud. 
If  from  your  elevation,  whence  ye  view 
Distinctly  scenes  invisible  to  man. 
And  systems,  of  whose  birth  no  tidings  yet 
Have  reached  this  nether  world,  ye  spy  a 

race 
FavourM  as  ours}  transgresaois  from  the 

womb, 
And  hastening  to  a  grave,  yet  doom*d  to 

rise. 
And  to  possess  a  brighter  world  than 

yours  ? 
As  one,  who,  long  detain'd  on  foreign 

shores, 
Pants  to  retunit  and  wlien  he  sees  alkr 
His  country's  weather^bleaeh'd  and  bat- 

ter'd  rocks. 
From  the  green  wave  emerging,  darts  an 

eye 
Badiant  with  joy  towards  the  happy  land ; 
So  I  with  animated  hopes  behold. 
And  many  an  aehing  wish,  yonr  beamy 

fires, 
That  show  like  beacons  in  the  bine  abyss, 
OrdainM   to   guide  the.  embodied  spirit 

home 
From  toilsome  life  to  never-ending  rest. 
Love  kindles  as  I  gase.     I  feel  desires 
That  give  assurance  of  their  own  success. 
And  that,  inftised  from  Heaven,  moat  thi- 

ther  tend/  " 

We  shall  resume  our  general  sub- 
ject in  a  subsequent  article,  and  en* 
deavour  to  illustrate  the  principle  of 
which  we  are  treating,  by  a  reference 
to  olyects  of  a  less  distant  and  ejudled 
nature  than  those  with  whiob  wo  heve 
hitherto  been  occupied. 
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WHEN  I  WAB  IN  THB  LBOlOM« 

Pabt  IIL 
Division  Bebind  tbb  Last. 


When  tb«  fuzzy-faced  sergeant- 
major  elevated  himselfy  by  the  help  of 
one  or  two  of  hU  subalternsi  upon  the 

Sorter  cask — whicb«  lest  critics  might 
ereafter  cavils  was  not  a  porter  cask, 
but»  as  I  now  remember*  a  herring 
barrel-^the  attention  of  his  miscella- 
neous auditory  was  excited  to  the  ut- 
most, and  did  not  abate  until  that  high 
functionary,  having  [H-eviously  wiped 
his  bald  pate  with  a  blue»and*white 
cotton  pocket  handkerchief,  and  her- 
alded his  coming  speech  by  a  succes- 
sion of  preliminary  hems,  broke  silenco 
as  follows  :— 

<<  Gintlemen,  attention! — ladies, 
stand  at  ease !  You  think,  I  dissay, 
that  I  kem  into  this  beautiful  city,  the 
pride  of  Tipperary  and  the  jewel  of 
the  world,  to  list  yees  for  sogers  I  I 
dissay  you*ll  not  be  disyppinted,  ladies 
^my  blessings  on  yer  bloomin*  rosy 
lily  cheeks  I — when  yees  are  instructed 
that  my  complement  of  men  is  full } 
and  if  one  of  yees  had  &  bad  husband 
— which  the  saints  forbid  I-— it  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  take  the  boy — ^no, 
not  if  you  was  to  lay  me  down  ten 
goolden  guineas  in  under  my  feet  I 
D'ye  see  the  rason  why  ?  Beoaze  the 
wars  is  a  dr«ffriog,  d*ye  mind  me,  to 
a  close,  an*  the  plunder  an*  priz^' 
money  is  got  too  heavy  for  the  boys 
to  carry  without  endangerin'  the  ef- 
dciency  of  the  sarvice;  an*  all  the 
goold  an*  precious  stones  that  Honey 
has  left  after  him  in  the  lley  Santy 
Leney,  is  stole  away  by  the  Emperor 
of  Rooshey,  to  buy  up  the  niggers  in 
Greece  to  6ght  agin  his  majesty  the 
King,  God  bless  him  1  So  you  see  how 
it  is ;  nobody  but  the  sons  of  squireens 
and  born  gintlemen  thinks  oredit  of 
eomin*  into  the  regiments  that  I*m 
here  recruitin',  becaze  we  have  no  bog- 
trottin*  regiments  in  our  division,  but 
all  the  crack  troops  of  the  sarvice,  that 
it  would  do  your  hearts  good  to  see  ua 
eat — for  we  always  get  double  rationsj 
served  out  afore  the  rest  of  the  army, 
as  lUso  all  the  plunder.  We  gets  alwaya 
share  and  share  alike  with  the  officere 
—while    the  bogtrottin'   regimenti 


berries  the  dead  and  hunta  the  bul- 
locks !  Tm  very  sorry,  for  your  sakea^ 
my  lads,  that  there's  notbin*  jist  at 
present  to  be  done  for  yees;  but  I 
know — ^though  yon  all  look  like  boys 
that  *ud  rise  to  be  generals  in  less  than 
no  time — ^that  your  sweethearts  don*t 
like  to  part  with  you ;  and  worse  your 
luck,  for  what  buoketsfuU  of  dollars, 
an*  sacks  of  dubloons— not  to  speak 
of  stars  and  garters,  and  lashins  of 
plunder— you*d  bring  *em  back,  if  they 
was  only  to  let  yon  come  along  witli 

me ^what  am  I  sayin*  ?  Sure  I  must 

be  muddled  with  the  heat  of  the  wei^ 
fcher ;  for,  aa  I  tould  yees  before,  our 
battalions  has  their  full  oomplement» 
and  I  couldn*t  list  one  of  yees,  no  how. 
**  All  I  can  say  is,  I  hope  you  will  bo 
after  waitin'  till  there*s  some  vaeaney 
in  onr  regiments,  an*  Til  then  be  hap- 
py to  recommend  any  of  yees  that 
likes  to  our  leftenant«kumel,  who 
would  make  a  sergeant  of  any  man  I 
■poke  a  good  word  of  in  the  liftin*  of 
a  hand,  for  the  kumel  owes  me  bis 
life;  an*  if  any  young  man  that's  lie* 
tenin*  wanta  to  be  advised  for  his  good 
agin  goin*  into  the  army  at  all,  till  I 
march  down  this  way  agin,  1*11  be 
glad  of  the  high  honour  of  his  com- 
pany at  the  **  Cat  and  Bagpipee,**  near 
the  two  mile  stone  on  the  Cork  road, 
where  1*11  trate  yees  to  a  ''  dandy  *'  of 
punch,  an*  show  you  a  precious  stone 
as  big  as  my  hat,  which  one  iv  the 
boys  behind  took  from  a  general  of 
the  Flying  Indians  in  North  Ameri- 
oa.  And  so  I  say  no  more  at  present^ 
girls  and  boys,  but  that  I  wish  yees 
well,  an*,  till  I  see  yees  once  more^ 
give  three  cheers  for  the  army  and 
euld  Ireland— hurra  I  *' 

An  oration,  such  as  the  foregoing, 
could  ao^  fall  to  produce  the  desired 
effect.  As  soon  as  the  clouds  of  night 
dropped  over  Clogheen,  a  number  of 
the  finest-looking  youag  felloirs  in 
tbeplaoe  dropped  off»  one  by  one,  te 
the  •<  Cat  and  Bagpipes,'*  for  the  laud- 
able purpose  of  gratifying  tiieir  ouri. 
eaity  with  a  sight  of  the  preeioai 
•tone  a«  hiff  u  the  aergeant^iajor^i 
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cap»  and  also  of  partaking  with  that 
▼eteran  hero  the  promised  "  dandy  " 
of  punch,  which  they  wisely  imagined 
could  do  them  no  harm,  more  espe- 
cially as  whatever  noxious  qualities 
it  might  possess,  would  no  duuht  be 
neutralized  by  the  good  advice  they 
were  to  receive  against  allowing  them- 
selvps  to  be  seduced  into  going  into 
the  army ;  and  herein  they  acted  just 
as  wisely  as  the  drunkard  who  would 
adjourn  to  a  tavern  to  hear  a  disser* 
tation  upon  temperance  from  a  re* 
formed  toper. 

Although  I  myself  had  not  at  the 
time  the  Slightest  idea  that  the  old 
sergeant-major  was  other  than  a  hum- 
bug, I  found  my  legs  carrying  me  off 
in  the  direction  of  the  "  Gat  and  Bag- 
pipes/* where,  on  entering,  1  had  a 
hearty  welcome  from  the  old  sergeant- 
migor  and  the  rest  of  his  squad,  who 

Slied  their  unsuspecting  visiters  li- 
enilly  with  lies  and  punch,  omitting 
all  reference  to  the  strength  of  their 
battalions,  and  the  other  deprecatory 
topics  introduced  into  the  morning 
harangue  of  that  ineffable  old  fox,  the 
sergeant-major ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
urging,  with  all  the  tact  of  practised 
advocates,  the  various  excellences  of 
their  respective  corps,  the  beauty  of 
their  several  facings,  the  quantity  of 
worsted  lace  they  were  allowed  to 
wear,  the  number  of  batties  wherein 
they  had  been  engaged,  the  merits  of 
the  lieutenant- colonel,  the  certainty  of 
promotion  to  the  rank  of  field- mar- 
shal in  a  fortnight,  and  the  usual  such- 
like staple  of  the  ''hookers  in"  of  a 
recruiting  party. 

When  the  minds  of  the  youngsters 
present  had  been  sufficiently  heated 
by  these  glowing  descriptions  of  mill- 
tary  happiness  and  glory,  songs  were 
called  for,  and  more  punch ;  so  that  in 
a  couple  or  three  hours*  time  the 
'*  boys  **  were  actually  begging  and 
praying  to  be  permitted  to  take  the 
shilling,  and  before  morning  dawned, 
eighteen  or  twenty,  as  nearly  as  at 
this  time  I  can  recollect,  were  Ring's 
bargains*  bought,  sold*  and  deli- 
vered. 

For  my  own  part,  my  jumping  into 
the  arms  of  the  sergeant-major  was  a 
sort  offeio'de-se — a  premeditated  ab- 
surdity^a  folly  without  the  exte- 
nuation of  thoughtiessness.  But  the 
fact  was,  as  I  had  proposed  to  myself 
no  steady  eooisc  of  indiutiyf  and  as 
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mv  education  had  been  too  good  to 
allow  me  to  think  of  soiling  my  fin- 
gers with  any  thing  mechanical,  the 
last  resource  was  that  of  metamor- 
phosing myself  into  a  hero.  I  was 
readily  accepted  notwithstanding  that 
there  were  no  vacancies,  and  was 
roused  from  a  sound  slumber  at 
daybreak,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
marched  off  with  the  rest  of  the  re- 
cruits, to  be  attested  before  a  magis- 
trate as  usual. 

We  had  hardly  gone  a  mile  when 
a  squad  of  Johnny-raws  like  ourselves 
came  in  sight,  and  fell  in  with  us ; 
nor  was  it  long  until  we  were  made 
acquainted  with  the  fact,  that  this 
prime  lot  was  the  product  of  a  ha- 
rangue at  Lismore,  exactly  in  charac- 
ter with  that  which  succeeded  in 
snapping  up  the  poor  devils  of  Clog- 
heen. 

In  short,  there  never  was,  since  re- 
cruitiog  was  invented,  so  remarkably 
knowing  an  old  file  as  our  sergeant- 
m^or,  or  one  so  signally  successful. 
He  never  marched  a  recrait  through 
the  town  in  the  ranks  of  his  party,  to 
awaken  the  fears  of  parents  or  the 
tender  sympathies  of  sweethearts ;  but 
carefully  concealed  his  prey  some- 
where about  the  skirts  of  the  villages, 
and  paraded  up  and  down,  merely,  as 
he  would  often  say,  to  enliven  the 
town  a  bit,  haranguing  in  his  usual 
fashion,  which  he  found  to  succeed 
better  than  a  thousand  appeals  to  the 
military  ardour  of  his  intended  heroes. 

Whether  this  veteran  had  ever  read 
that  the  true  way  of  bringing  men 
into  your  net  was  always  to  appear  to 
be  fishing  for  something  else,  or  notp 
is  more,  of  course,  than  I  can  tell ; 
but  certain  it  is  that  he  was  the  most 
successful  trapper  the  recruiting  ser* 
vice  ever  had  to  boast  of,  and  listed 
as  many  in  a  day  as  another  would  in 
a  week  ;  and  in  truth  it  is  as  natnrai 
in  angling  for  men  as  in  angling  for 
trout,  to  keep  your  hook  and  your  rod 
out  of  sight,  and  let  nothing  but  yonr 
flies  or  your  worms  come  into  view  of 
the  animal. 

By  the  time  we  got  down  as  far  as 
Fermoy,  there  could  not  have  been 
less  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  of  ixs ; 
poor  boys,  footsore  and  beartsore— 
our  flaunting  ribands  or  cockades  all 
faded  or  torn,  away,  and  our  visions 
of  plunder,  stars,  garters,  and  com- 
missions,  beginning  to  subside  into 
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business -like  notions  of  hard  march- 
ing«  extra  drill»  drubbings^  short  al- 
lowance*  pay  in  arrear,  and  sixpence 
a-day  pension. 

You  have  often  tnmed  to  look,  no 
doubt,  at  a  squad  of  recruits^  shep. 
herded  by  a  sergeant  or  a  corporal, 
straggling  through  the  streets^lame  as 
dogs  with  their  march  of  probably 
some  hundred  mile^  from  the  country, 
and  have  smiled*  maybe*  to  hear  their 
rude  remarks  upon  the  new  world  of 
town*  through  which  they  are  hurried, 
like  a  herd  of  bullocks*  on  their  way 
to  Chatham*  Woolwich*  or  some 
other  of  those  military  warehouses* 
where  great  quantities  of  this  sort  of 
cattle  are  wanted  for  exportation. 
You  have  often  seen  them*  no  doubt ; 
but  did  your  thoughts  ever  revert  to 
the  peaceful  scenes  they  came  from* 
and  tne  parents*  friends*  and*  it  may  be* 
sweethearts  thev  have  left  behind*  or 
to  the  little  world  of  woe  that  troubles 
the  humble  sphere  they  have  left  for 
ever  ?  On  looking  forward*  did  you 
ever  reflect  on  the  fate  through  future 
years  of  these  poor  young  men,  going 
through  life  in  the  dull  unvaried  rou- 
tine of  the  mechanical  duties  of  that 
-~to  the  private  man — most  mecha- 
nical of  all  professions*  carrying  a 
musket  under  the  broiling  heat  of  a 
tropical  sun — wearing  out  life  under 
the  walls  of  a  garrison  town — and  if 
they  finally  escape*  through  singular 
good-luck  or  strength  of  constitution, 
the  many  casualties  of  disease  or  acci- 
dent that*  in  the  course  of  five-and- 
twenty  years'  service*  kill  the  regiment 
they  belong  to  thrice  over*  in  what 
condition  do  they  return  to  their  native 
country  ?  See  a  ship-load  of  the  poor 
fellows  land  at  Chatham*  lantern- 
jawed,  hollow-eyed*  saffron-skinned* 
bent  almost  double*  eaten  up  with 
disease,  and  all  but  dead  men ;  and  to 
think  that  these  are  the  same  fellows 
that  went  abroad  full  of  life*  hope*  and 
expectation*  and  return  thus  to  find 
death  their  only  promotion,  and  the 
grave  their  most  comfortable  quarters  I 

Many  a  time,  after  I  was  well  sea- 
soned myself*  I  called  to  mind  a  little 
incident  in  my  native  village*  that 
made  a  strong  impression  upon  me 
when  I  was  a  bov  with  a  heart  as 
tender  as  a  boiled  gooseberry.  The 
village  owned  a  poor  widow  that  had 
six  sons  in  the  service  of  her  country.^ 
all  in  the  army^  and  all*  I  believe*  in 
different  regiments*  They  were  good 
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lads*  but  without  education — so  that 
the  door  of  promotion  was  for  ever 
shut  agdnst  them  ;  but*  although  pri« 
vate  soldiers*  they  never  forgot*  in 
distance  or  in  danger*  their  poor  old 
mother,  whose  only  pride  was  tp  tot* 
ter  from  house  to  house*  exhibiting 
the  letters  and  the  gold  that  her  duti- 
ful boys  from  time  to  time  sent  for  her 
support. 

But  the  fortune  of  war  knocked  the 
poor  boys*  one  by  one*  frum  their 
perch*  save  one  in  the  East  Indies 
who  was  still  spared  to  her*  and*  hav- 
ing some  little  pecuniary  advantages 
from  his  situation*  was  enabled  to 
keep  the  wolf  from  his  mother's  door; 
and  upon  this  last  hope  all  the  affec- 
tions and  passions  of  the  mother  was 
centred*  and  nothing  else  but  what 
related  to  him  seemed  to  have  any 
way  to^  her  heart  whatever.  Her 
only  wish  was  to  embrace  her  only 
son— and  die.  This  great  and  to  her 
sole  end  of  existence,  she  cherished 
as  long  as  it  was  possible  for  hope 
to  survive  despair.  She  had  not  heard 
from  her  son  for  some  years ;  yet  she 
was  resolved  that  this  long  interval 
could  only  be  occupied  by  the  home- 
ward journey  of  him  who  was  so  dear 
to  her  heart.  When  her  neighbours 
would  enquire  if  she  had  heard  any 
thing  lately  from  her  son  in  the  *'  In- 
gees**'  the  poor  old  creature  would 
assert  that  he  was  coming  home,  and 
accounted  for  his  long  silence  by  the 
distance  he  had  to  travel  in  coming 
from  the  other  side  of  the  world*  as 
she  called  it. 

At  length*  worn  down*  less  with 
abject  poverty  than  long  hoping 
against  hope,  the  widow  pined  and 
died.  The  very  day  after  her  funeral, 
a  poor  broken-down  wayfarer*  in  an 
old  watch-coat  and  tattered  leggings* 
having  the  hard  lineaments  and  care- 
worn face  of  the  worn-out  soldier* 
came  into  the  village*  and*  being  com- 
pletely exhausted*  sat  down  before 
the  door  of  a  desert^  cabin*  which* 
as  it  happened*  was  that  wherein* 
a  day  or  two  before*  his  poor  mo- 
ther had  breathed  her  last.  As 
usual,  a  crowd  of  loiterers  gathered 
about  the  poor  fellow*  and  the  boys 
then  breaking  up  from  school,  I 
joined  the  group*  and  partook  of 
the  general  sorrow  when  the  simple 
history  of  the  widow's  son  was  made 
known  to  his  sympathizing  and  tear- 
ful auditory.     He  had  with  nach 
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difficulty,  he  said,  got  inrftlided  Arom 
India,  and  in  a  very  bad  state  of  health 
wai  landed  at  Chatham,  where  he  at 
onee  applied  for  furlough  to  return 
home,  but  was  refused,  and  ordered 
into  hospital,  there  to  remain  until  he 
should  be  fit  to  take  garrison  duty. 
This,  If  any  hopes  could  have  re- 
mained of  restoriog  one  so  completely 
broken  down,  would  have  of  itself  ex- 
tinguished them,  when  a  thought 
struck  him  that  he  would  make  a  last 
appeal  to  the  commanding -officer^ 
stating  his  reasons  for  requesting  the 
indulgence.  His  request  was  once 
more  refused,  but  with  the  cruel  al- 
ternative, that  if  he  chose  to  forfeit  all 
elaim  to  pension  for  wounds  and 
length  of  service,  he  would  then  and 
there  be  presented  with  his  discharge. 
This,  cruel  as  it  was,  the  poor  fel- 
low chose  to  accept,  feeling,  as  he 
said,  that  his  sand  was  nigh  run ;  and 
having  saved  from  his  pay  and  allow, 
ances  a  few  guineas,  set  out  for  his 
native  country,  arriving  in  time  to  see 
the  turf  freshly  laid  upon  the  grave  of 
her  who  had  watched  so  many  anxious 
years  for  the  coming  of  her  only  son. 
The  poor  fellow  lived  long  enough 
to  lay  out  the  few  guineas  he  possess- 
ed in  a  headstone  for  his  deceased 
parent,  with  whom  he  reposed  shortly 
after  in  the  same  grave. 

People  may  say  what  they  will  of 
the  honours  of  a  battle-field,  or  a 
sacked  town,  or  the  like  of  that ;  but 
take  my  word  for  it — and  I  have  seen 
some  service — the  horrors  and  the 
miseries  of  warfare  reach  into  scenes 
far  far  away  from  the  contending 
armies,  to  till  many  and  many  a  peace*- 
ful  spot  of  earth  with  afflictions  not 
their  own,  and  make  many  a  once 
warm  and  once  glad  heart  shrink  from 
the  light  of  day  as  from  a  blight,  and 
sigh  for  the  peaceful  slumber  of  the 
son,  brother,  or  heart-cherished  lover, 
lying  low  in  his  unmarked,  unconse- 
orated  grave. 

Of  course.  It  is  not  every  youth  who 
enters  the  army  in  the  rank  of  a  com- 
mon soldier,  who  feels  the  bitterness 
of  the  lot  he  has  chosen,  or  who  feels 
at  all — for  if  fine  fe^ings  come  into 
the  hearts  of  our  soldiery,  fine  discip- 
line, I  am  afraid,  would  never  come 
into  their  heads ;  but,  sometimes,  you 
do  meet  with  a  lad  of  superior  educa- 
tion or  station  in  life,  and  certainly, 
if  "he  has  not  a  great  command  over 
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his  passions,  his  feelings,  and  hia  tem- 
per, he  cooks  a  rare  mess  for  hioieeli' 
when  he  takes  the  shilling. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  he  haa  a  ^cnmI 
education,  of  a  practical  sort — of  that 
sort,  I  mean,  that  does  not  weaken  the 
•heart-strings — your  private  soldier  is 
all  the  better  for  it;  witness  the 
Scotch  regiments,  where  the  comnoii 
men,  many  of  them,  are  quite  as  re- 
spectable in  their  way  as  their  officers, 
and  as  much  thought  of  by  them  as 
any  humble  artixau  by  a  considerate 
employer,  if  not  more  so. 

It  is  a  common  cant  to  talk  of  the  ooo- 
dition  of  the  private  soldier  as  mere 
slavery ;  but  it  is  just  what  the  private 
soldier  bimself  chooses,  by  good  or  bad 
conduct,  to  make  it — either  a  very 
comfortable  condition,  or  a  little  heO. 
upon  earth.  When  you  consider  llie 
condition  of  the  poor  labouring  men, 
from  which  class  of  society  the  com- 
mon soldier  is  principally  taken,  and 
refiect  that  their  lives  are  usually 
careers  of  uninterrupted  labour,  and 
that  the  prospect  of  the  workhouse,  \n 
age  and  infirmity,  is  the  most  they 
-oan  reasonably  pretend  to;  that  al- 
though their  wages  be  nominally  some- 
what more  than  that  of  the  soldiei^ 
yet,  what  with  change  of  masters, 
broken  time,  and  occasional  loss  of 
work,  their  certainty  never  amounts 
to  more  than  his ;  and  when  yon  re- 
flect that,  in  addition  to  his  pay,  the 
soldier  has  many  allowances  and  ex* 
tras  which  fall  not  to  the  lot  of  poor 
men  in  civil  life — there  is,  after  alf, 
little  to  complain  of  in  the  life  of  a 
soldier,  unless,  by  misconduct,  he 
chooses  to  provoke  the  severity  of  hiA 
superiors ;  then,  indeed,  his  lines  are 
Tsast  in  ugly  places.  The  wantour 
hess  of  dissipation,  drunkenness,  and 
mischief,  exhibited  so  frequently  by 
common  soldiers,  is  rather  a  proof  of 
too  good,  than  of  too  bad  treatment : 
for  the  idleness  thus  misapplied,  and 
the  money  thus  misspent,  are  the  re^ 
suits  of  their  condition ;  and  if  they  do 
not  make  good  use  of  the  opportani* 
ties  afforded  them,  in  the  intervals  of 
their  leisure,  it  is  to  be  regretted, 
and  is  usually  the  effect  of  an  incapa* 
city,  by  previous  want  of  education,  to 
enjoy  rationally  their  leisure,  or  to 
avoid  the  temptation  of  dissipatbg 
their  money.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
surely  the  duty  of  the  military  autho- 
rities, receiving  as  they  do  mere  lads 
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into  itM  Mrvice«  to  ftffbrd  them  tha 
opportaoityy  %t  least,  of  some  little 
edueatUiQ ;  u  well  for  the  purpoie  of 
enlarging  and  elevating  their  minds» 
as  for  enahliog  them  to  turn  to  good 
the  intervals  of  relaxation  from  their 
dnty.      These  intervals  soldiers  are 
BOW  accustomed  to  spend  in  drunken 
rioty  hecause  that  is  their  standard  of 
happiness  \  but  if  rational  means  of 
reereation  were  afforded  them,  how 
much  more  respectable   as  well  as 
happy  ihey  might  be!    In  some  of 
the  Scotch  regiments  it  was  quite  de* 
lightful  to  me  to  see  how  much  more 
elevated  the  condition  of  the  soldiers 
was,  although  their  pay  and  allow- 
ances were  just  the  same  as  ours* 
When  we  were  dismissed  from  parade, 
away  half  our  men  went  rolling  down 
the  town,  dispersing  in  the  several 
punch- houses,  and  returning  three- 
parts  druDk  s  while  the  others  would 
adjourn  to  their  regimental  reading- 
room  or  school,  assemble  to  cricket, 
trap- ball,  or  some  other  athletic  game, 
or  prepare  to  rehearse  some  little  play 
to  be  performed  in  the  evening  before 
the  officers  and  their  ladies.    It  may 
seem  presumptuous  in  an  humble  man 
like  myself,  who  carried  a  musket,  to 
interfere  with  matters  of  military  di»- 
ci(^ne ;  but  I  do  not  see  that  it  is  ray 
duty  at  present  to  tickle  the  palate  of 
my  readers  with  splendid  accounts  of 
wonderful  adventures  with  the  enemy 
and  the  ladies,  if  an  opportunity  occurs 
of  showing  that,  to  raise  the  standard 
of  enjoyment  of  the  soldier  in  time  of 
peace,  is  the  truest  way  to  render  him 
more  efficient  before  an  enemy.     This 
Iiint  I  merely  throw  out  lor  the  con* 
sideration  of  commanding- officers,  re- 
ferring them  to  those  regiments  in 
which  the  experiment  has  been  tried 
for  the  benefieial  results,  a  few  only  of 
which  I  have  enumerated. 

To  return  to  my  personal  narrative. 
Among  the  young  men  collected  in 
the  course  of  our  sergeant-nujor's  pre- 
sent expedition,  there  were  many  of 
the  usual  class— that  is  to  say,  idle,  dis« 
orderiy  young  fellows,  whose  absence, 
no  doubt,  must  have  proved  a  cordial 
to  ihair  respective  neighbourhoods ;  but 
there  were  also  a  few  of  that  class  ef 
lads  whose  enlistment  was  less  the  re- 
sult of  hard  necessity,  than  of  some 
S articular  caprice  or  momentary  ebul- 
tion  arising  from  family  jars,  or  other 
iomeatio  matters.  These  poor  devils 
•an  often  greatly  to  be  pitied^  wheOf 


on  awaking  out  of  the  drunken  fit  of 
passion,  they  discover  they  have  done 
that  which  they  cannot  recall,  and  be- 
come thenceforward  miserable  i  while 
the  poor  fellow  who  became  a  soldier 
for  the  sake  of  his  food,  clothing,  and 
lodging,  finds  be  has  made  a  very  good 
exchange  from  the  precarious  eonditioft 
of  the  half-starved,  lialf..naked  labour- 
ing man.      One  of  these  crotchetjr 
chaps  in  our  squad,  was,  like,  myself, 
the  son  of  a  respeetable  farmer,  and 
had  been  brought  np  with  the  view  to 
become  a  priest;  but  having  a  pair  df 
blue  eyes  flung  upon  his  book  by  some 
accident,  found  himself  altogether  un* 
able  to  go  on  as  before  with  his  then* 
logical  studies  I  the  short  and  the  long 
of  it:  was,  the  poor  fellow  tumbled  head 
over  ears  in  Iove«*then,  as  yon  may 
suppose,  poor  Martin,  for  that  was 
his  name,  abandoned  all  further  notions 
of  wagging  his  pow  in  a  pulpit.     But 
to  declare  his  resolution  was  more  than 
bis  life  was  worth,  his  father  being  a 
dark,  narrow-minded,  and  bigoted  xea^- 
lot,  who,  hnving  been  suspected  of  sun- 
dry evil  doings  in  his  early  day,  seemed 
now  determined  to  give  the  worid  the 
He,  by  an  outward  attention  to  theforma 
of  religion,  and  a  singular  devotion  to 
the  interests  of  his  church,  to  which  bo 
intended,  from  the  day  of  his  Irfrth,  to 
devote  Martin  his  only  son.    This  ia 
by  no  means  an  unusual  saeriflco  by 
parents  of  their  children— a  free  offB»* 
ing  it  cannot  be  called,  unless  the  in- 
clinations of  the  ehild  point  that  way, 
of  which  nothing  can  with  certainty 
be  known  in  the  first  instance— but  II 
hwmt  offering  it  may  well  be  called ; 
for  many  a  time  and  oft  is  the  hean 
seared  to  a  cinder  in  the  breast  of  the 
-victim  child,  thus  devoted  to'  Qod  in 
.  expiation  of  the  sins  of  his  father. 
Finding  no  hope  of  a  happy  issue  to 
his  love  in  breaking  the  matter  to  his 
father,  and  having  no  means  of  main- 
taining in  life  the  partner  of  hie  alBMi- 
tions,  Martin  gave  way  to  his  despair, 
.and  became  a  soldier.    He  was  a  fine, 
manly,  frank-hearted  poor  fellow,  and 
but  for  the  wound  that  rankled  con- 
tinnally  in  his  breast,  would  have  been 
a  cheerftil  companion ;— bim  I  adopted 
as  my  comrade,  and  determined  that, 
come  what  might,  I  would  follow  bis 
fortunes   whatever  they   might  bef 
When   we  reached  Cork,  we  weto 
taken  before  the  doctors  to  be  inspeel- 
ed  and  approved  of,  after  whioh  w« 
yitsi%  sent  off  to  our  4opot,  the  hoid- 
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quarters  of  our  regiment  being  then  at 
the  Bermudas. 

-  As  I  considered  myself  a  little  bit 
of  a  pbilosopber,  I  soon  contrived  to 
make  barrack  life  agreeable  enough ; 
and  indeed,  with  a  disposition  to  take 
things  easy,  never  to  murmur  or  find 
fanltf  and  to  go  through  his  duty  stead* 
ily,  a  man  has  nothing  else  to  do  in 
the  army  but  to  make  his  life  com- 
fortable. I  never  associated  with  any 
of  tlie  men  except  with  my  comrade 
Martin ;  never  went  drinking  in  public- 
houses;  but  instead,  employed  my  lei- 
sure hours  in  making  little  trips  about 
the  town^  and  in  reading  works  which, 
upon  paying  a  few  pence  per  month» 
we  used  to  get  from  the  library  of  the 
25th  Royal  Borderers,  or*  as  our  fel- 
lows used  to  delight  in  calling  them, 
the  King's  Own  Botherers.  The  drill, 
which  is  about  the  most  disagreeable 
part  of  a  young  soldier's  duty,  and 
tries  his  temper  the  mo8t»  I  got  over 
without  much  difficulty:  when  I  had 
a  rap  over  the  knuckles  with  the 
sergeant's  cane^  instead  of  sulking,  I 
laughed  and  joked  upon  oil  of  bamboo; 
and  when  the  tigers  of  our  regiment 
found  that  I  was  not  to  be  put  out, 
they  ceased  to  annoy  me ;  so  that  I  soon 
mastered  my  duty,  and  gained  the 
repntationy  than  which  there  can  be 
none  more  valuable  to  a  man  in  my 
condition — that  of  a  ready,  active^ 
good-humouredi  and  clean  soldier.  To 
be  sure,  in  other  conditions  of  life  I 
have  often  found  the  evil  of  that  free 
and  easy  temper  that  is  ruffled  by  no- 
thing ;  but  in  the  army  I  found  that  I 
could  haye  brought  no  better  qualifica- 
tion into  the  service. 

There  is  no  greater  mistake  among 

CQg  soldiers— and  indeed  I  don*t 
w  but  the  remark  may  apply  also 
to  officers— than  the  notion  that  cha- 
racter is  of  little  or  no  importance  to 
them»  and  that  they  are  under  no  ob- 
ligations to  acquire  a  good  character^ 
or  to  take  care  to  preserve  a  good  cha- 
racter when  once  they  have  got  it. 
Now,  it  so  happens  that  thereis  perhaps 
no  condition  in  life  in  which  an  estab- 
lished good  character  is  so  yaluable  as 
that  of  the  private  soldier ;  not  so  much 
for  the  rewards  it  leads  to^  as  for  the 
annoyances  and  tyranny  that  it  will 
be  sure  to  avert.  In  a  regiment  the 
character  of  every  man  is  well  watched 
and  well  known:  if  you  have  a  good 
oommanding-officer»  he  takes  a  pride 
in  you,  and  only  waits  an  opportunity 


to  adva.nce  you ;  and  if  you  have  the 
misfortune  to  serve  under  a  **  ti^r,*' 
you  are  the  very  last  man  in  the  regi- 
menUhe  will  venture  to  take  liberties 
with.     We  had  the  bad  luck,  in  onr 
depot,  to  be  commanded  by  a  regular 
rasper,  who  thought  every  kind  of  an- 
noyance he  could  possibly  pnt  upon 
his  men,  and  every  paltry  exercise  of 
tyranny  be  could  invent,  tended  greatly 
to  secure  the  efficiency  of  his  corps, 
and  to  establish  his  reputation  as  an 
active  officer.     A  very  active  officer 
he  certainly  was:  his  defaulters'  list 
was  always  full:  he  was  everlastingly 
holding  courts- martial,  and    having 
punishments  infiicted;  and  so  effectu- 
ally did  he  contrive  to  degrade  the 
character  of  the  men  under  his  com- 
mand, that  it  became  rather  a  pride 
among  them  to  fall  under  his  dis- 
pleasure.    With  the  officers  he  kept 
up  a  continual  warfare:  never  had  less 
than  two  or  three  under  arrest,  or  in 
some  scrape  or  another:  was  always 
reprimanding  and  reporting  them  to 
the  Horse  Guards ;  and  took  it  into  his 
head  that  they  were  all  in  a  conspiracy 
against  him.    There  never  was  upon 
earth  a  livelier  representation  of  a  little 
hell,  than  the  condition  of  our  depot 
under  the  Honourable  Major  Snooks ; 
nothing  was  too  trifiing  for  him  to  kick 
up  a  row  about  with  man  or  officer, 
and  which  were  most  to  be  pitied  un- 
der his  command  it  would  be  difficult 
to  say.     In  a  veteran  officer  who  had 
seen  serviccy  and  who  might  haye  got 
an  overstrained  notion  of  strict  disci- 
pline into  his  head,  this  sort  of  thing 
might  be  borne  with ;  Init  the  cream  of 
the  joke   was*  that  the  Honourable 
M«yor  Snooks  had  never  heard  a  shot 
fired  in  anger^  having  purchased  his 
way  up  in  the  service  as  fast  as  It  was 
to  be  had  for  money,  step  by  step ;  so 
that,  in  about  six  years  from  hu  en- 
trance into  the  service,  he  had  a  pair 
of  spurs  tacked  to  his  heels  and  be- 
came a  field-officer — ^that  is  to  say»  a 
field-officer  who  had  neyer  been  in  the 
field.     This,  it  is  trne>  was  his  mis- 
fortune, not  his  fault;  nor  haye  I  the 
least  doubt  but  that  the  major  possessed 
abundantly  the  animal  courage  of  the 
meanest  sentinel  under  his  command) 
and  would  haye  led  him  as  gallantly  as 
the  poorest  commissioned  officer  that 
ever  fought  his  way  up  from  the  ranks; 
but  of  moral  courage,  or  of  moral  com* 
mandf  this  favourite  child  of  fortune 
nossemd  npt  a  partiele»    If  he  i 
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cecdcd  in  koepiog  his  men  in  a  state  of 
apparent  discipline^  it  was  not  that 
they  had  any  respect  for  him  ;  their 
disciplJDe  was  due  to  the  service,  not 
to  the  commanding -officer.  Major 
Snooks  was  a  man  who  wanted  the 
great  art  of  overlookiog  little  things: 
and  I  have  observed  that  no  man  suc- 
ceeds so  well  as  cbmrnanding-officer, 
as  the  man  who  has  tha  knack  of  dis- 
tinguishing, in  matters  of  military  dis- 
cipline, between  essentials  and  non* 
essentials;  of  taking  care  of  the  im- 
portant matters  relating  to  the  govern- 
ment of  his  regiment,  and  of  letting 
the  unimportant  matters  take  care  of 
themselves.  This  line  of  conduct,  you 
will  see,  is  pursued  by  old  officers; 
they  know  when  to  interpose  with  au- 
thority, and  they  know  where  autho- 
rity is  better  avoided.  As  authority  is 
not,  at  the  best  of  times,  a  very  pala- 
table drink  to  those  who  are  com- 
pelled to  swallow  it,  the  seldomer  it 
IS  crammed  down  the  throats  of  men» 
upon  occasions  that  do  not  demand  it» 
the  better. 

Our  major,  as  I  have  said^  took  it 
into  his  head  that  his  officers  were  in 
a  conspiracy  against  him  ;  and  this  no- 
tion of  his,  whatever  put  it  into  hia 
head,  acquired  confirmation  from  an 
accident  that  occurred  shortly  after  I 
came  into  the  regiment. 

Major  Snooks  was  a  married  man» 
and  his  lady  had  been  the  wife  of  a 
brother  officer  before  Snooks  thought 
proper  to  run  away  with  her ;  still  as 
she  was  his  lawful  wife,  and  although 
she  was  not  on  Tbiting  terms  with  the 
other  ladies  of  the  corps-^for  it  seems 
ladies  have  rules  among  themselves 
about  these  matters^  which  it  isn*t 
likely  a  man  of  my  condition  should 
understand— yet  nobody  that  ever  I 
could  see  or  hear,  spoke  of  her  lady- 
ship without  great  respect.  This 
lady,  and  a  sister  of  hers  who 
hung  loose  on  the  world,  were  very 
much  in  the  evangelical  line,  at  least 
it  would  appear  so  from  an  order  of 
the  major,  that  no  females  were  to  be 
allowed  in  barracks  after  tattoo,  under 
any  pretence  whatever.  It  so  hap- 
pened thaty  on  the  morning  after  this 
announcement  appeared  in  the  order 
book,  an  old  lieutenant,  who  might 
have  been  the  major's  grandfather, 
with  a  few  years  to  spare,  and  whom 
we  used  to  call  the  General,  on  ac- 
count of  his  age  and  grey  hairs, 
iras  the  officer  on  duty.      To  the 
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sergeant  of  the  guard,  the  Gene- 
ral gave  the  necessary  orders, 
with  strict  injunctions  to  take  care 
that  the  order  of  exclusion  should  bo 
obeyed  to  the  letter,  and  the  sergeant 
was  too  old  a  soldier  not  to  have 
learned  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedi- 
ence. 

Shortly  after  tattoo,  sundry  ladies 
as  usual  presented  themselves  at  the 
barrack  gate,  and  were  of  conrse  re- 
fused admission ;  when,  to  the  sur- 
prbe  of  the  sentinel  on  duty,  the  ma- 
jor's lady  and  sister-in-law  made  their 
appearance,  and  walked  boldly  to 
the  wicket,  with  the  intention  of 
entering  as  usual.  To  their  aston- 
ishment, the  sentry  refused  them  per- 
mission to  pass:  the  sergeant  was 
called,  but  that  worthy  was  quite  as 
much  of  a  precbian  as  the  ladies,  and 
his  conscience  would  not  permit  him 
to  let  them  in. 

«'  Do  you  know  who  we  are,  dr  ?" 
enquired  the  major's  lady,  with  much 
asperity  of  voice  and  manner. 

«  Oh  I  certainly,"  said  the  sergeantf 
*'  I  knows  your  ladyships  very  well." 

<<  And  pray,  what  do  you  mean,  sir, 
by  this  insolence  ?  " 

**l  means  no  insolence  whatsome- 
dever,  marm ;  but  my  orders  is  par- 
tickler  to  let  no  female  ladies  into  this 
here  barrack  afler  tattoo,  upon  no  ac- 
count whatever,  and  I  means  to  obey 
xnj  orders  without  no  mistake." 

**  Then  you  have  the  effirontery  to 
refuse  admittance  to  the  lady  of  your 
commanding*officer  r*  screamed  the 
Honourable  Mrs  Snooks. 

*'  And  her  sister!**  shrieked  the  se- 
cond lady. 

«•  Most  sartinly,  marm,"  replied  the 
non-commissioned  officer  with  pro* 
found  gravity, '« I  knows  my  duty.'* 

**  Good  gracious,  what  assurance  1'* 

**  No.  insurance  at  all,  marm ;  if 
joxxr  ladyships  was  princesses  you 
couldn't  come  in  after  tattoo— my  or- 
ders is  partickler.'* 

'^  Dont  you  know,  sirrah,  that  these 
orders  cannot  be  intended  to  apply  to 
us?" 

''  I  doesn't  know  n^ffin  about  thaf, 
my  lady  $  but  orders  is  orders^  and 
must  be  obeyed.** 

••  Impudence !  ** 

*'  Imperenco  or  no  imperence,  I 
must  do  my  duty ;  and,  I  can  tell  your 
ladyships,  if  my  superior  officer  was 
for  to  give  me  orders  not  to  let  in  the 
major  himselfi  I  would  be  obligated  lo 
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keep  his  honour  out  at  the  pint  of  the 
bag-gonet !  '* 

The  MBcer  of  the  g^ard  was  sent 
for,  and  the  officer  of  the  gnard  sent 
for  the  orderly  book,  which  by  the 
light  of  the  guard- room  lantern  was 
exhibited  to  the  ladies,  with  mach 
courtesy,  by  the  General,  in  justifica- 
tion of  his  apparent  rudeness.  All 
that  could  be  done  for  the  ladies  was 
to  put  them  under  the  protection  of 
one  of  the  ensigns,  who  escorted  them 
to  a  hotel,  while  orderlies  were  dis- 
patched in  all  directions  for  the  major, 
who  was  nowhere  to  be.  found  until 
the  following  iqoming,  when  he  made 
his  appearance ;  without,  howeyer,  be- 
ing at  all  communicative,  it  was  un- 
derstood, of  his  whereabouts  the  pre- 
ceding evening. 


It  may  readily  be  supposed  that, 
as  soon  as  the  ladies  told  their  story, 
there  was  the  devil  to  pay,  and  no 
pitch  hot.  The  poor  old  General  was 
put  under  arrest ;  the  sergeant  and 
the  sentry  sent  to  the  guard-house ; 
and  nothing  was  talked  of  but  court- 
martials,  punishments,  and  cashieriog*. 
In  the  teeth  of  his  own  order,  the 
major  reported  the  matter  to  the 
Horse- Guards,  and,  of  course,  got 
laughed  at  for  his  pains.  The  l^y 
was  so  annoyed,  that  she  insisted  oa 
the  major  retiring  from  the  regiment, 
which,  that  gentleman  refusings,  a 
separation  was  the  result,  and  the 
peace  or  comfort  of  our  depot  was 
no  way  improved  in  consequence  of 
this  unlucky  adventure. 


The  DsssaTBR^s  Division. 


Shortly  after  a  draft  was  told  off 
our  depot,  to  join  the  service  com- 
panies in  Bermuda,  my  comradei 
Martin,  fell  under  the  lash  of  the 
major's  displeasure — and  in  truth  that 
is  no  figure  of  speech ;  for  whoever 
fell  under  his  displeasure  was  sure  to 
catch  the  "cat,* — in  the  following 
manner.  I  think  I  hinted  that  poor 
Ikfartin  had  got  himself  into  some 
little  love  affair — In  his  own  neigh- 
bourhood — which  effectually  upset  his 
theological  studies ;  and  in  conse- 
quence, knowing  that  home  was  no 
place  for  him  after  such  backslidings, 
he  made  a  dash  at  the  army,  and 
swallowed  the  shilling.  He  was,  as 
may  be  supposed,  but  a  poor  soldier — 
his  heart  was  not  in  his  duty;  not  that 
he  neglected  it,  but  he  neglected  him- 
self«  and  got  ipto  that  careless  way 
that  shows  how  little  a  man  regards 
any  thing  save  the  trouble  that  lies 
heavy  on  his  heart.  But,  although  tfo 
great  hand  at  the  soldiering,  there 
was  no  positive  harm  in  the  poor  fel- 
low ;  and,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
unlucky  affair  I  am  about  to  relate,  it 
is  probable  that  time  and  change  of 
scene  would  have  restored  to  him  his 
peace  of  mind,  and  have  spared  to  me 
a  very  excellent  companion.  It  was 
my  chance  to  be  told  off  on  the  draft 
for  the  service  companies,  and  my 
comrade  volunteered  immediately  to 
go  with  us,  and  as  his  offer  was 
promptly  accepted  by  Major  Snooks, 
1  was  little  prepared  lo  find,  a  feir 


mornings  after,  that  Martin  had  given 
ns  all  the  slip,  and  deserted.  A  cor- 
poral's guard  was  sent  out  in  search  of 
him,  and  to  my  sorrow  I  was  upon 
that,  to  me,  most  unpleasant  service. 
We  started  off  for  the  county  Tip- 
perary,  and  occupied  some  days  in 
searching  for  the  deserter  with  but 
little  effect.  However,  one  morning, 
just  as  our  little  party  had  breakfasted^ 
and  were  preparing  to  sally  forth  on 
our  search  for  the  day,  a  tall,  dark, 
and  careworn  man,  dressed  like  one 
of  the  more  respectable  class  of  far- 
mers, stepped  into  the  public- house 
where  we  were  lodged,  and  calling 
for  the  corpora],  enquired  whether  he 
was  not  in  search  of  a  deserter ;  to 
this  the  corporal  replied  in  the  affir- 
mative, when  the  stranger  said,  if  we 
would  follow  him  the  object  of  our 
pursuit  would  be  soon  discovered. 

This  was  excellent  news  to  our 
lillle  party,  myself  excepted;  nor 
could  I  refrain  from  ejaculating  an 
inward  curse  on  the  informer,  who, 
for  what  reason  I  knew  not,  thus  vo- 
lunteered his  services  to  bring  an  un- 
fortunate young  fellow  to  puniabment 
and  shame.  We  followed,  however, 
as  our  unknown  guide  led  us,  through 
one  by  way  after  another,  across 
bogs  and  over  mountains,  until,  after 
a  fatiguing  march  of  some  thirteen 
miles,  we  came  in  sight  of  one  of  the 
ruined  castles  that  abound  in  that  part 
of  the  country,  towards  which,  as  to^ 
irards  a  landmark,  ire  now  directed 
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<mr  wearied  limbs.  Soon  we  entered 
its  prccineta  through  a  breach  in  the 
mouldering  wall,  and  straggling  over 
hu^e  masses  of  fallen  masonry,  which 
bad  formed  one  side  of  the  great  cen- 
tral tower  or  keep,  and  still  lay  in 
mass  as  it  had  stood^  we  descended^ 
still  headed  by  our  guide,  and  entered 
a  subterraneous  passage,  directed  by 
a  glimmering  light  which  shed  a  faint 
gleam  at  the  distant  end  of  the  vault 
we  'were  traversing.  The  sudden 
change  from  the  glare  of  the  bright 
sunshine  to  the  midnight  darkness  of 
this  gloomy  cavern^  precluded  me 
from  seeing,  for  a  time,  the  occupants 
of  the  place ;  but  a  bud  and  piercings 
shriek  informed  us  of  the  presence  of 
ft  woman.  In  a  few  moments  we  were 
assembled  in  a  vaulted  cell,  at  the 
termination  of  the  passage,  where,  on 
a  pallet,  pale  and  wan,  lay  the  un- 
fortunate object  of  our  pursuit ; 
around  his  neck,  a  young  and  lovely 
girl  had  flung  her  arms,  clinging  con- 
vulsively, and  uttering,  at  intervals, 
heart-rending  screams ;  while,  on 
bended  knees,  an  aged  female  form 
knelt  before  our  guide,  imploring 
mercy.  Witl^  difficulty  poor  Martin 
disengaged  himself  from  the  girl,  and 
raiMng  himself  upon  the  pallet,  re- 
garded our  party  for  a  moment, 
while  our  corporal,  laying  his  hand 
upon  the  shoulder  of  his  prisoner^ 
bade  him  prepare  to  accompany  us. 

'*  I  am  ready,  quite  ready ,^*  said  the 
unfortunateyouth ;  then,  turning  to  the 
strant^er  wtio  had  acted  as  our  guide« 
exclaimed  in  a  broken  voice — *•  Fa- 
ther, father^  I  did  not  expect  this  from 

**  Reprobate!"  exclaimed  his  parent, 
gnashing  his  teeth,  and  stamping  the 
ground  with  fury  ;  "  Reprobate,  you 
have  deserted  the  service  of  God,  and 
now  you  would  desert  the  service  of 
man  ;  and  all  for  that  lump  of  painted 
clay  I"  pointing  to  the  inanimate  form 
of  the  hapless  girl^  who  had  swooned 
away  and  lay  senseless  upon  the  earth. 

*'  Spare  ^«r,**  exclaimed  the  deserter ; 
**  spare  her,  and  do  as  you  please  with 
me — she  never  injured  yon." 

•*  Go  to  your  punishment,  you  vil- 
lain!"  interrupted  the  father,  foaming 
at  the  mouth  with  fury  ;  '<  go  to  your 
punishment,  and  when  the  lash  cuts 
into  your  back,  recollect  your  want  of 
duty  to  your  father." 

"  Father  !"  interrupted  the  youth, 
with  a  melancholy  smile,  <'  you  have 
indeed  shown  yourself  a  father  to  me," 


**Is  bo  your  father,  my  lad?  in- 
quired our  corporal. 

"He  was,  till  now,"  replied  the 
prisoner. 

"  Then,  by  St  Patrick,"  exclaimed 
the  corporal,  "  he  shall  have  his  re- 
ward ;"  and  in  a  twinkling,  unscrew- 
ing his  bayonet,  the  non-commissioned 
officer  lent  the  wretched  devotee  a 
stunning  blow  over  the  head  with  the 
socket  of  his  weapon,  which  made  the 
blood  flow  in  torrents  down  his  face, 
rendering  him  a  hideous  spectacle. 
But  he  recked  not  of  his  wound  or 
anght  else  save  his  revenge,  and,  im- 
precating curses  upon  his  child,  the 
unfortunate  wretch  retired  from  the 
place. 

It  was  now  almost  night,  and  nnder 
the  circumstances  it  was  considered 
dangerous  to  resume  our  march  until 
the  morning  ;  having  ascertained  that 
the  retreat  afforded  no  possibility  of 
escape,  a  guard  was  set  upon  the 
entrance  of  the  cavern,  and  the  rest 
of  our  party  made  such  preparations 
as  circumstances  afifbrded,  of  passing 
the  night  among  the  ruins.  My  op- 
portunities in  life  have  not  given  me 
many  opportunities  of  indulging  in 
the  pathetics  any  more  than  in  the 
heroics ;  so  I  spare  my  readers  the 
i^cene  of  the  following  morning,  when 
we  were  compelled  to  tear  our 
prisoner  by  force  from  the  fond  cap- 
tivity of  her  he  loved,  and  to  forbid 
her  and  her  aged  parent  to  accompany 
us,  which,  in  the  discharge  of  our  sad 
duty,  we  were  reluctantly  compelled 
to.  On  our  way  home,  Martin  gave 
ine.an  account  of  the  circumstances 
nnder  which  he  disappeared  frona  the 
regiment,  and  which  in  themselves 
were  sufficiently  painful .  It  appeared 
ttam  Martin's  account  of  the  matter, 
that,  on  his  de])arture  from  home,  his 
father,  somehow  or  other,  ascertained 
the  fact  of  his  enlistment,  And,  in  pur- 
suance of  that  diabolical  feeling 
which  it  would  be  charitable  to  at- 
tribute to  a  mind  diseased,  sought  out 
the  sweet  girl  with  whom  Martin  bad 
reciprocated  vows  of  never  cbanging 
attachment,  and  told  her,  with  appa- 
rent sincerity,  that  if  she  could  pre- 
vail upon  her  lover  to  desert  from  the. 
regiment,  that  he  (the  father)  would 
shelter  him  for  the  time,  join  their 
hands,  give  them  his  blessing  and  a 
provision,  and  put  them  on  board  a 
vessel  bound  to  America.  Led  away 
by  this -specious  kindness,  the  poor 
young  creature,  with  her  mother,  set 
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out  for  Cork,  where,  having  found  the 
object  of  their  search,  they  exerted 
every  means  of  persuasion  in  their 
power  to  indace  him  to  quit  the  army, 
and  take  advantage  of  his  father's 
good  intentions  in  liis  behalf. 

To  this  Martin  refused  altogether 
to  accede :  some  vague  suspicion  of 
ill  crossed  his  mind^  which  was  by  no 
means  diminished  on  recollecUng  that 
his  fatber,if  he  pleased,  might  have  sent, 
without  difficulty,  money  to  purchase 
his  discharge,  and  thus  have  enabled 
him  to  fulfil  what  appeared  to  be  his 
intention,  without  risk  or  dishonour. 
All  that  ho  would  do  in  furtherance 
of  the  entreaties  of  his  beloved  girl 
was,  to  apply  to  his  commanding-of- 
ficer for  a  few  days'  furlough,  which 
was  refused ;  when  with  difficulty  the 
poor  fellow  extorted  a  promise  from 
mother  and  daughter,  that  they  would 
leave  him  on  the  morrow,  and  trust  to 
time  and  opportunity  for  a  more  for- 
tunate issue  to  their  passion.     The 
required  promiee  having  been  given, 
the  mind  of  the  soldier  was  more  at 
ease,  and  he  willingly  agreed  to  spend 
with  them  the  short  hour  that  re- 
mained before  he  must  return  to  bar- 
racks ;  and,  to  raise  their  hearts  and 
give  some  little  comfort,  refreshment 
was  sent  for,  which  was  brought  to 
where  they  were  by  the  girl's  mother, 
who  with  that  short-sighted  impru- 
dence characteristic  of  the  weakly  af- 
fectionate, mingled  with  the  glass  she 
had  prepared  for  Martin  a  powerful 
narcotic,  under  whose  strong  mfluence 
all  sense  of  consciousness  was  speedily 
gone,  and  in  this  condition  the  un- 
fortunate fellow  was  put  upon  a  car, 
and  hurried  towards  the  asylum  assign- 
ed him  at  the  suggestion  of  his  father, 
no  doubt  with  the  intention  of  carry- 
ing into  effect  that  strange  and  unna- 
tural revenge,  of  whose  consumma- 
tion I  was  one  of  the  unwilling  wit- 
nesses. 

Such  was  the  account  we  had  from 
our  prisoner  as  we  escorted  him  to  our 
depot,  where  he  was  tried  forthwith  by 
court-martial,  and  awarded  five  hun- 
dred lashes,  for  the  infliction  of  which 
punishment  a  parade  was  ordered, 
subject  to  a  preliminary  requisite,  with 
which  the  non-military  reader  shall 
presently  be  made  acquainted. 

It  f  0  happened  that  the  march  in 
search  of  the  deserter  laid  me  up  for 
a  few  days,  and  on  my  recovery  I  was 
called  down  to  act  as  orderly  to  the 
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medical  officer  who  had  the  charge  of 
our  depot  during  the  temporary  ab- 
sence on  furlough  of  the  hospital 
sergeant  Our  doctor  was  a  strange 
grdf  fellow,  with  a  remarkable  aver- 
sion to  the  sound  of  any  body's  voice  j 
but  his  own :  while  he  spoke  with  a 
voice  of  thunder,  every  body  who 
came  near  was  obliged  to  address  him 
in  whispers.  He  was  sadly  annoyed 
by  the  loquacity  of  the  women  of  the 
depot,  who,  whenever  one  of  tbtir 
innints  cocked  a  toe,  or  put  its  month 
awry,  came  to  the  doctor  with  a  Hi  any 
of  lamentations  about  the  little  dear, 
to  listen  to  which  was  the  most  cmel 
infliction  human  ears  ever  were  snb- 
jected  to. 

This  almost  drove  our  poor  doctor 
mad,  and  the  first  duty  he  imposed 
upon  me,  when  I  awaited  his  pleasure 
in  the  surgery,  was  to  make  me  write 
two  enormous  placards,  with  letters  at 
least  six  inches  long,  the  one  exhibit- 
ing the  single  word  silence,  with 
three  notes  of  exclamation  following, 
and  the  other,  the  monitory  injunction 

"  SPEAK    WHEN    TOU'eB    SPOKEN    TO," 

both  being  exhibited  conspienoosly 
over  the  mantelpiece  in  the  surgery. 
The  moment  an  anxious  mother  pop- 
ped her  head  in,  and  commenced  that 
catalogue  of  misfortunes  appertaining 
to  her  little  dears,  which,  hating 
neither  beginning  nor  end,  I  have  al- 
wavs  looked  upon  as  the  liveliest  pos- 
sible emblem  of  eternity,  the  doctor 
roared  out  with  a  voice  of  bell  metal, 
**  can  you  read ; "  and  whether  he  re- 
ceived a  reply  in  the  affirmative  or 
negative,  his  injunction  invariably 
was  "  read  that,'*  pointing  to  the 
cabalistic  characters  on  the  wall.  In 
the  wondering  deciphering  whereof, 
while  the  affectionate  mother  was  en- 
gaged, the  good  doctor  took  the  child, 
and  having    carefully  examined  ir, 

Erescribed  such  simple  medicines  as 
0  thought  necessary,  dismissing  the 
astonished  matron  fully  impressed 
with  the  idea,  that  the  *'  characters  up- 
on the  wall"  were  of  the  nature  of 
a  charm  or  magic,  and  formed  by  far 
the  most  effectual  portion  of  the  doc- 
tor's infantile  remedies. 

Soon  after  poor  Martinis  trial  and 
condemnation,  I  was  sitting  in  the 
surgery  writing  out  a  petition  to  the 
commanding- officer,  in  the  name  of 
the  unfortunate  creatures  who  had  led 
the  poor  fellow  into  the  commissbn 
of  the  offence  for  which  bo  mm  abont 
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to  suffbr  condign  pnnisbmenty  when 
the  doctor*  coming  in  unexpectedly^ 
desired  to  ^dow  what  I  was  about. 
Handing  him  thepetition»  I  requested 
he  would  have  the  goodness  to  read 
it»  which  he  at  first  refused,  sajing 
that  soldiers  had  no  business  drawing 
up  petitions*  but  afterwards  put  it  into 
his  pocket ;  and  shortly  after,  having 
had  an  opportunity  of  looking  over  it, 
he  asked  me,  with  his  usual  menacing 
voice,  how  I  came  to  be  engaged  in 
advocating  the  cause  of  a  scoundrel 
who  had  deserted  his  colours.  The 
only  reply  I  coidd  make  to  this  was, 
referring  to  the  contents  of  the  paper, 
and  offering  to  have  the  truth  of  the 
statement  proved  by  the  parties  in 
whose  behalf  I  was  employed  to  write 
the  petition.  The  doctorreplied  only 
by  one  of  his  thundering  growls,  suf- 
ficiently indicative  of  disapprobation, 
to  induce  me  to  abstain  from  alluding 
further  to  the  subject.  On  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  after  visiting  the 
sick,  our  doctor  was  engaged  writ- 
ing his  report  in  the  surgery,  when 
a  note  from  the  adjutant  was  hand- 
ed in,  requesting  a  certificate  of  the 
fitnefs  of  a  soldier  for  corporal 
punishment.  This  is  an  essential 
pi^liminary  to  the  carrying  any  such 
sentence  into  effect,  and  is  adopted 
lest  the  germs  of  any  fatal  disease 
might  lurk  about  the  man,  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  rendering 
his  sentence  in  effect  a  sentence  of 
death .  The  certificate  of  the  medical 
ofllcer  la  a  guarantee  to  the  com- 
manding-officer that  the  infliction  of 
the  awarded  punishment  does  not  ne- 
cessarily endanger  life.  When  our  doc- 
tor read  the  note,  after  giving  vent  to  an 
under  growl  of  imprecations,  showing 
how  little  he  liked  the  odious  duty  thus 
imposed  upon  him,  of  being  caterer 
for  the'  <'cat,"  he  ordered  the  man  to 
be  brought  in,  and  on  my  opening  the 
door,  poor  Martin,  looking  like  death, 
entered,  followed  by  the  corporal  in 
charge,  and  two  rank  and  file  with 
drawn  bayonets. 

There  is  not — there  cannot  1)e---a 
more  humiliating,  melancholy,  or  pain- 
ful spectacle  in  which  poor  human 
nature  takes  part,  than  an  inspec- 
tion for  a  punishment  certificate.  A 
fine  young  fellow  in  rude  health  is 
brought,  stripped,  and  examined,  to 
see  if  he  is  in  condition  for  the  lash ; 
fingered  and  pawed  like  a  bullock  by 
a  butcher;  and  dismissed  with  a  di<« 
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ploma  qualifying  him  to  be  scourged 
till  his  backbone  and  his  fiesh  part 
company  1 

"  Strip,  sir,**  said  the  doctor,  when 
he  had  ordered  the  corporal  and  his 
guard  out  of  the  surgery,  and  was  left 
alone  with  my  unlucky  comrade  and 
myself.  The  culprit  trembled  from 
head  to  foot,  but  made  no  exertion  to 
comply  with  the  orders  of  his  superior ; 
indeed,  from  the  intense  agitation  that 

Servaded  his  whole  frame,  it  was  evi- 
ently  impossible  for  him  to  obev. 
With  some  difficulty  I  succeeded  in  tak- 
ing off  his  jacket,  while  the  doctor  ques- 
tioned him  as  to  his  state  of  hedth. 

**  You're  quite  fit  for  punishment,  I 
suppose?"  enquired  the  assistant-sur- 
geon. 

The  lips  of  the  deserter  quivered, 
but  he  made  no  reply* 

*'  Curse  you,  sir,  do  you  mean  to  be 
insolent  ?  Do  you  hear-*have  you  any 
disease  upon  you  ?** 

**  Nothing  that  you  care  for,**  rc- 

Elied  Martin,  placing  his  hand  on  his 
eart ;  **  what  I  suffer  is  hereJ** 

*'  Come,  come,  sir,  don't  be  contu- 
macious; you  mean  to  tell  me  you 
have  disease  of  the  heart ;  hand  me  the 
stethoscope,  and  let  us  examine  him." 

Having  applied  the  instrument,  the 
doctor  nut  his  ear  to  the  other  end  and 
listened  attentively ;  then  applied  the 
tips  of  his  fingers  to  the  chest,  tapped 
a  great  many  times,  then  ordered  tho 
man  out  of  the  room ;  while  he  wrote 
and  subscribed  the  certificate,  which 
was  handed  to  the  corporal  of  the 
guard,  and  the  prisoner  taken  back  to 
his  place  of  confinement. 

In  less  than  ten  minutes  an  adjutant 
came,  in  a  devil  of  a  hurry,  into  the 
surgery,  certificate  in  hand,  and  en- 
quired, someifhat  sharply,  upon  what 
grounds  the  doctor  had  taken  upon 
himself  to  certify  the  man  tiot  in  a  fit 
state  to  undergo  corporal  punishment. 

*'  Why,  the  fact  is,  adjuUnt,"  said 
the  doctor,  leaning  back  in  his  chair, 
and  speaking  with  great  formality — 
**  the  fact  is,  there  is  an  anUphlogistic 
diathesis  in  the  auriculo-ventricular 
cavemosities,  coupled  with  a  regurgi. 
tability  of  the  pericardial  capillaries, 
which,  taken  together,  will  be  sure  to 
superinduce  an  erysipelatous  trans- 
exudation  into  the  lining  membranes 
of  the  superior  exterior  inferior  lar- 
vngeo-pharyngeal  mesenteric,  which, 
by  revulsion  to  the  external  glutseua 
musde,  will  bring  on  an  anti-peristaltic 
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motioD  of  the  ilio-c»cal  tuberositiesi 
and^hillthemanr* 

**-  You  don't  mean  that !— the  fellow 
looks  as  sound  as  a  trout ;  the  major 
stripped  him  at  the  orderly  room,  and 
swears  he  never  saw  a  man  In  finer 
condition  for  the  triangles." 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  replied  the  doc- 
tor,  **  allow  me  to  know  my  own  busi- 
ness. I  tell  you  again,  the  metatarsal 
blexus  of  the  popliteal  sympathetic  is 
in  a  high  state  of  sub-acute  symptoma- 
tibility ;  and  if  you  flog  him,  the  con- 
.  sequence  will  be,  that  the  interstitial 
maxillaries  will  induce  peritoneal  de- 
composition, and  the  rascal  will  go 
out  like  a  snuff!  Tell  that  to  the 
major." 

"  Tell  the  devil  I  do  you  think  I 
understand  your  professional  li  ngo  ?  I 
tell  you  the  man  looks  sound  as  my 
horse,  and  all  you  say  is  past  my  com- 
prehension.'^ 

««  Want  of  comprehension,"  observed 
the  doctor,  drily,  **  is  a  common  disease 
in  the  army,  and,  for  all  that  I  can  see, 
must  be  classed  among  incurable  cases ; 
at  least  I  never  could  make  any  thing 
of  it." 

*'  Well,  m  report  the  matter  to 
Major  Snooks.*' 

*<  You  may  report  the  matter  to 
Field- Marshal  Snooks,  if  there  is  such 
a  person  ;  I  give  you  my  professional 
opinion  of  the  case,  and,  if  you  don't 
like  that,  you  can  flog  the  roan  upon 
your  own  responsibility — 1  wash  my 
hands  of  you  and  him." 

The  adjutant  bad  not  been  gone 
longer  than  was  necessary  to  report  to 
the  major  that  the  doctor  persisted  in 
his  opinion,  when  the  latter  was  sum- 
moned to  attend  the  former  at  the  or- 
derly room ;  whither  the  assistant- 
surgeon  repaired,  and  presently  re- 
turned in  a  high  state  of  excitement, 
muttering  to  himself,  at  intervals, 
snatches  of  sentences,  from  which  I 
concluded  that  he  must  have  had  a 
jolly  good  blowing-up  from  the  major, 
who  was  fated  to  see  the  mouse  taken 
from  the  claws  of  his  favourite  "  cat.** 
At  length  the  doctor,  wound  up  to  a 
high  pitch,  forgetting  apparently  that 
there  was  any  body  else  in  the  surgery, 
broke  out  with — 

<<  Flog  a  man  because  he  was  ho- 
cussed  by  a  woman !  No,  by  — — .  I 
Snooks,  my  boy,  we  don*t  do  it  that 
way .  If  there's  notb i ng  else  the  mat- 
ter with  him,  there's  a  maggot  in  his 
nose>  imd  that's  enough/*     Here  the 
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doctor  began  to  whistle  like  a  black* 
bird,  which  was  his  favourite  amuse* 
ment  in  moments  of  irritability. 

But  the  matter  did  not  end  here. 
Major  Snooks  forthwith  got  a  medical 
board,  consistiog  of  the  principal  doc- 
tor — or  inspector-general,   I   believe 
they  call  him — a  staff  surgeon,   and 
another  doctor,  to  report  upon  the 
case  of  the  uu lucky  deserter.     The 
board  met  at  our  hospital,  and,  of 
course,  our  assistant  surgeon  was  ad- 
mitted to  their  consultation  $  and  as 
he  was  a  remarkably  clear-headed  fel- 
low, no  doubt  the  note  he  sent  down 
to  the  inspector  the  day  before  the 
board  met,  explained  all  the  particu- 
lars of   Martin's  complaint  satisfac- 
torily ;  for  after  a  long  consultation, 
much  Ibtening  through   the   stetho- 
scope, and  tapping  with  the  fingers,  the 
staff-surgeon,  who  was  very  deaf  and 
very  stupid,  agreed  to  whatever  the 
inspector  said  ;  and  the  assistant,  not 
to  be  behind  in  manners,  agreed  with 
every  syllable  uttered  by  the  staff 
surgeon  ;  and  the  result  of  this  united 
deliberation  was  a  certificate  which  I 
had  the  honour  to  copy  in  a  clean 
hand,  that  "  although  uo  decided  evi- 
dences of  cardiac  disease  were  mani- 
fest, yet,  from  the  indications  afforded 
by  the  stethoscope,  and  particularly 
the  bruit  de  sovffltt  and  the  raksonore, 
the  board  considered  that,  in  thisca^e, 
the  regimental  medical  ofilcer  had  ex- 
ercised due  discretion,  and  that  cor- 
poral punishment  was  at  present  unad- 
visable." 

I  conclude  this  whole  affair  to  be 
a  little  bit  of  professional  hum ;  for 
aft^r  the  staff- surgeon  and  the  other 
were  gone,  the  inspector  laughed  very 
heartily,  as  I  could  hear,  and  our 
doctor  whistled  double  strong.  As 
the  former  passed  through  the  sur- 
gery to  take  bis  leave,  the  latter  shook 
him  heartily,  saying,  *'  God  bless  yoa, 
dear  doctor ;  I  owe  you  my  commis- 
sion I**  to  which  the  other  replied, 
"  God  bless  you,  my  boy :  I  respect 
your  humanity ;  but  take  care  of  one 
thing  .^whatever  you  do»  don't  be 
found  out  r* 

In  this  way,  the  Honourable  Major 
.  Snooks  was  cheated  out  of  a  punish- 
ment he  had  set  his  heart  on ;  and  for 
my  part,  although  a  poor  hand  at  the 
religion,  I  never  omitted  an  awkward 
prayer  for  our  benevolent  doctor,  who 
had  nothing  about  him  of  the  bear  but 
his  skin. 
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In  the  quaint  relations  of  early  tra- 
vellers, we  sometimes  find  a  tract  of 
country  designated  by  the  expressive 
title  of  Xo  Mans  Land — implying  that 
it  was  destitute  of  cities  and  fixed  habi- 
tations ;  roamed  over,  rather  than  pos- 
sessed by  its  nomade  inhabitants,  and 
not  exactly  within  the  boundaries  of 
any  stable  or  recognized  monarchy. 
To  no  region  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
could  this  appellation  have  been  more 
fitly  applied,  till  within  a  few  years, 
than  to  the  Kirghiz- Kazak  steppes  in 
Central  Asia.  This  wild  people, 
hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  the  mighty 
empires  of  Russia  and  China,  (except 
on  the  south,  where  they  were  pressed 
by  the  Uzbeks,  more  settled,  though 
scarcely  more  humanized  than  them- 
selves,) had  continued,  almost  to  our 
own  days,  resolutely  to  resist  the  en- 
croachments daily  made  on  tbeir  limits 
by  the  advancing  tide  of  civilization, 
and  to  present,  in  their  institutions  and 
manners,  an  unaltered  picture  of  the 
ancient  condition  of  those  countless 
tribes  which  in  times  past  had  deluged 
Asia,  under  the  leadership  of  Jenghiz 
and  Timour ;  but  which,  in  the  refiux 
of  the  current  of  conquest,  had  been 
absorbed,  one  by  one,  in  the  realms 
on  which  their  ancestors  had  tram- 
pled. The  Kirghiz- Kazaks  at  length 
stood  alone  in  the  contracted  circle  of 
primitive  independence,  the  last  un- 
changed relic  of  the  migratory  and 
Sredacious  races  of  the  great  Asiatic 
ive ;  and  even  at  the  present  time, 
when  they  have  nominally  yielded  to 
the  yoke  of  Russia,  the  allegiance 
which  they  pay  to  the  White  Khan, 
(as  his  Asiatic  dependents  term  the 
emperor,)  is  rather  that  of  feudatory 
vassals  than  of  subjects  ;  and  their 
native  jurisdictions  have  never  been 
infringed  by  the  introduction  o(  Rus- 
sian laws  or  administrators,  though  in 
cases  of  final  appeal  a  reference  may 
be  made  to  the  tribunals  of  Petropaul- 
ofsk.  In  western  Europe  they  were 
scarcely  known  as  a  distinct  people. 


even  by  name,  till  attention  was  drawn 
to  those  regions  by  the  aspect  which 
the  relations  of  Russia  have  recently 
assumed  towards  the  Uzbek  and  Aff- 
ghan  states,  to  which  their  country 
afibrds  the  most  direct  route ;  and  the 
prominent  part  which  they  took  in  the 
late  unfortunate  expedition  against 
Khiva,  has  excited  respecting  them  an 
increased  degree  of  curio&ity,  the  re- 
sults of  which  are  before  us  in  the  form 
of  a  French  version  of  the  elaborate 
work  which  appeared  nine  years  since 
at  Petersburg,  from  the  pen  of  M.  de 
Levchine,  late  civil  goverkior  of  Odes- 
sa. A  residence  of  two  years  at  Oren- 
burg, in  1821  and  1822,  dul-ing  which 
the  author  was  placed  in  constant  offi- 
cial communication  with  the  chiefs  of 
the  Kirghiz  Kazaks,  and  enjoyed  the 
advantage  of  unrestrained  access  to 
the  archives  in  possession  of  govern- 
ment, gave  him  unusual  facilities  for 
the  compilation  of  this  valuable  trea- 
tise, which  has  furnished  the  fullest 
information  on  all  that  relates  to  a 
nation,  the  geographical  position  Of 
which  may  probably,  at  no  distant 
period,  render  its  wide  plains  the 
theatre  of  important  political  occuN 
rences. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine,  with 
exact  precision,  the  territorial  limits  of 
a  people  whose  habitations  are  con- 
stantly removed  from  place  to  place, 
'  and  whose  wanderings  are  restricted 
only  by  their  contact  with  settled  po- 

f»ulations.  Assuming  the  latter  as  the 
ine  of  demarcation,  the  ranges  of  the 
Kirghiz!  may  be  considered  as  defined 
on  the  west  and  north,  first,  by  the 
upper  Caspian,  and  afterwards  by  the 
long  chain  of  Russian  military  posts 
which,  extending  along  the  banks  of 
the  Oural,  and  stretching  from  Our- 
alsk,  across  the  open  country  to  Omsk, 
on  the  Irtish,  meets  near  Semipala- 
tinsk,  a  similar  cordon  of  Chinese 
frontier- guards  forming  a  barrier 
against  the  tribes  of  the  steppe  on  the 
east.     The  southern  boundary,  to- 


*  Description  des  Hordes  et  des  Steppes  des  Kirghis- Kazaks,  on  Kirghiz  Kwssaks, 
par  Alexis  de  Levchine.  Petersburg,  1632.  (TraDslated  from  Russian  into  French, 
by  Ferry  de  Pigny.     Paris,  1840.) 

f  The  appeUaUon  of  Kirghiz  is  not  known  or  acknowledged  by  the  people,  who 
style  themselves,  and  are  »tyled  by  the  Persians  and  tX^beks,  simply  Kazaks,  or  Coisacki. 
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wards   the    Uzbek   principaliUes   of 
Khivf^  Bokhara^  and  Kokan>  cannot 
be  so  accurately  fixed,  as  the  interven** 
log  tracts  consist  chiefly  of  desert, 
which  may  be  considered  as  neutral 
ground  for  Kirghiz  or  Turkman.  The 
intermediate  space  comprised  between 
the   extreme  lines   thus  laid  down, 
is  the  territory  of  the  Kirghiz- Kazaks, 
which  therefore  extends  in  total  length 
from  east  to  west  about  1900  Russian 
▼ersts,  or  1200  English  miles,  and 
about  half  as  much  in  breadth  from 
north  to  south — an  area  not  far  short 
of  the  united  superficies  of  France  and 
Germany !     The  aspect  of  this  vast 
tract  of  course  varies  in  different  locaU 
ities ;  but  its  general  appearance  is 
that  of  an  undulating  steppe  of  argil- 
laceous clay  mingled  with  sand,  the 
latter    predominating    towards    the 
south  ;  while  in  a  northern  and  east- 
ern direction,  the  scanty  vegetation 
which  elsewhere  sparingly  clothes  the 
surface,  and  in  which  »al8ol<B  and  other 
saline  plants  predominate,  is  exchanged 
for  rich  pastures  and   deep  wooded 
valleys,  embosoming  lakes  of  sweet 
water  abounding  in  fish.    The  term 
steppe,  must  not,  however,  be  here 
understood  as  denoting  an  uniformly 
level  and  unbroken  plain  ;  the  whole 
surface,  indeed,  is  uneven,  and  thickJ  v 
studded  with  low,  round- topped  hiU 
locks,  bare  of  trees,  and  almost  of 
grass ;  it  is,  besides,  intersected  in  all 
directions  by  chains  of  hills,  as  the 
Al^-Tag,  or  white  mountain,  the  lU 
dighi,  the  Noura,  and  the  Oulou-Tag, 
or  great  mountain,  in  the  neighbour, 
hood  of  which  veins  of  lead  and  cop- 
per have  recently  been   discovered; 
while  the  north-west  section  of  the 
country,  between  the  sea  of  Aral  and 
the  Russian  lines,  is  occupied  by  the 
peaks  of  the  Moughodjar  and  Kara- 
Adyrmountains,  both  offsets  of  the  Ou- 
ral  range;  and  the  low  spurs  diverging 
from  the  Altu  penetrate  in  the  same 
manner  within  the  eastern  boundary. 
Nor  is  the  absence  of  fertility,  which 
characterizes  the  soil  of  the  steppe, 
with  the  exception  of  the  northern  and 
Borth-easteni  portions,  as  above  noti- 


ced, attributable  in  any  great  degree  to 
the  want  of  water  as,  besides  the  larg-e 
rivers  which   have   been  previously 
named,  and  the  mighty  stream  of  the 
Sirr,  or  Jaxartes,  (which,  traversing 
the  desert  of  Kara-Koom,or  the  Black 
Sands,  is  discharged  by  several  mouths 
into  the  north-east  angle  of  the  sea  of 
Aral,)  the  plains  present  a  constant 
succession  of  lakes,  or  inter-connected 
chains  of  lakes  of  brackish  water,  gen- 
erally buried  in  vast  thickets  of  the 
same  species  of  large  bulrush  which 
has  almost  choked  the  shallow  waters 
of  the  sea  of  Aral.     These  lakes,  and 
the    numerous  streams   falling   into 
them,  are  probably  laid  down  for  the 
first  time  with  any  tolerable  accuracy 
in  M.  de  Levchine's  map ;  but  besides 
these,  the  Irtish,  on  the  north-east,  and 
the  Sirr,  on  the  south,  receive  many 
tributaries,  the  sources  of  which  lie  in 
the  steppe.  lo  other  places,  where  the 
desert  has  encroached  on  the  soil,  the 
courses  of  small  rivers  have  been  par- 
tially or  wholly  absorbed  by  the  sand ; 
the  whole  face  of  the  country  may 
therefore,  be  cbnsidered  as  almost  re- 
ticulated with  water. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  here  to  pur- 
sue the  enumeration  of  these  endless 
rivers  and  lakes,  though  some  of  them 
are  of  considerable  magnitude,  and 
present  curious  natural  phenomena;* 
ample  information  on  these  points  will 
be  found  by  those  whose  geographi- 
cal zeal  leads  them  into  extended 
researches,  both  in  the  work  of  M. 
de  Levchine,  and  in  the  valuable  me- 
moir and  map  of  the  countries  between 
Orenburg  and  Khiva,  recently  drawn 
up  by  Lieut.  Zimmerman  of  the  Prus- 
sian service,  and  translated  by  Captain 
Morier.  But  the  sea  of  Aral  itself, 
and  the  extraordinary  natural  plateau 
called  the  Ousta  Ourt,  running  be- 
tween its  waters  and  those  of  the  Cas- 
pian, demand  some  notice,  even  in  the 
most  cursory  description  of  these  re- 
gions. The  name  of  Aral  Denghiz^ 
by  which  this  vast  inland  reservoir  is 
known  among  the  surrounding  tribes, 
implies  **  sea,  or  lake  of  islands ;  *'  f  and 
in  Levchine*s  map,Qccordingly,  a  large 


•  They  have  been  termed  *'  necklace  rivers,"  from  the  contioned  succession  of  Ukes 
presenting  the  appearance  of  a  string  of  beads. 

f  Aral,  we  have  been  informed,  signifies  an  island  In  the  Mogul  langnaige.  Sir 
Alexander  Burnes  renders  it  *•  between,'*  (in  Turkish,  ara,)  and  says  that  the  name, 
according  to  the  Tartars,  was  assigned  from  its  lying  between  the  Jaxartes  and  the 
Oxos. 
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island^named  Barsa  KilmasSyis  marked 
Id  the  northern  part>  while  a  multi- 
tnde  of  smaller  islands  appears  to  the 
S.E. ;  but  Zimmerman  (pp.  21»  56>) 
appears  to  doubt  even  the  existence  of 
these  places,  stating  that  the  only  true 
islands  in  the  sea  of  Aral  lie  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Of  us,  though  masses  of 
the  reedy  soil,  torn  from  the  mainland 
by  the  current  of  the  Jaxartes  at  its 
mouth,  float  at  random  till  broken  up 
by  the  waves.    A  further  impediment 
to  the  attainment  of  accurate  infor- 
mation on  these  points,  is  found  in  the 
superstitious  fears  of  the  Turkmans 
and  Kirghizes,  who  hold  that  in  the 
midst  of  the  sea  is  a  whirlpool  which 
inevitably  engulfs    any  vessel    pre- 
suming to  approach  it;  and  that  any 
adventurous  explorer  landing  on  the 
island  of  Barsa  Kilmass  (if  such  a  place 
exists  I)  never  returns,  being  either 
detained  or  destroyed  by  the  evil  spirits 
which  are  its  sole  inhabitants !  *      The 
eastern  and  southern  shores  are  low, 
consisting  in  some  places  of  level  sand, 
but  more  generally  of  marshy  soil, 
overgrown  with  a  rank  vegetation  of 
low  bushes  and  reeds;  which  last,  both 
in  the  lakes  of  the  Kirghiz  steppe  and 
on  the  margins  of  the  Aral  and  the 
Caspian,  attain  a  height  and  magnitude 
elsewhere  unknown,  and  not  nnfre* 
quently  extend  over  a  space  of  many 
miles  in  uninterrupted  luxuriance  of 
growth.    On  the  W.  and  N.  W.,  how- 
ever,  the  character  of  the  banks  is  en« 
tirely  difiPerent;  scarped    cliffs  arise 
from  the  water's  edge  to  the  height  of 
500  or  600  feet,  forming  the  eastern 
shoulder  of  the  Ousta  Ourt,  above  al- 
luded to — an  appellation  which,  in 
the  Kirghiz  tongue,  is  Said  to  signify 
high  plain.      The  range  of  elevated 
tableland  thus  designated,  runs  com- 
pletely across  the  isthmus  of  the  TWA- 
maiw,  or  district  intervening  between 
the  Aral  and  the  Upper  Caspian,  on 
the  water's  of  which  it  abuts  at  its 
western  extremity  from  Mungushluk 
(the  caravan  station  from  Khiva)  to 
Mertvoi  Kultuk,  or  Dead  Bay,  as  it 
does  on  those  of  the  Aral  at  the  east* 


Its  elevation  nowhere  exceeds  600  feet, 
and  on  the  northern  side  it  gradually 
subsides  into  the  general  level  of  the 
Kirghiz  steppes;  but  its  sonth  face, 
or  Tchink,  as  it  is  termed  by  the  na- 
tives, is  distinctly  marked  by  an  abrupt 
descent  like  that  of  a  lofty  line  of 
coast,  in  a  few  places  only  falling  by 
a  gradual-  declivity  to  the  desert  of 
Kharasm.     Throughout  its  whole  ex- 
tent bivalve  shells  occur  in  profusion ; 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  at 
these  remote  periods,  wheq  the  Cas- 
pian and  the  Aral  may  have  been 
united,  this  plateau  presented  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  peninsula  running  into 
the  sea  in  advance  of  the  Urcd  and 
Moughodjar  chains ;  but  at  the  pre- 
sent day  it  rather  performs  the  office 
of  a  barrier  between  two  bodies  of 
water,  the  levels  of  which  materially 
differ.    A  vertical  section  of  the  Ousta 
Ourt  is  given  by  M.  de  Levchine, 
marking  its  elevation  at  various  points 
above  the  surfaces  of  the  two  seas  re- 
spectively, as  ascertained  by  bare- 
metrical  observation,  by  the  surveyors 
under  the  orders  of  the  Russian  gene- 
ral. Berg,  in  1825-6  ;  and  the  results 
thus  obtained  assign  a  superiority  of 
height  to  the  level  of  the  Aral  over 
that  of  the  Caspian,  of  1 17  English  feet, 
dec.  652 ;  t  being  almost  precisely  the 
same  amount  of  excess  which  the  Black 
Sea  was  determined  to  have  over  the 
Caspian  by  the  trigonometrical  sur- 
veys of  1837 1     The  relative  levels  of 
the  Black,  Caspian,  and  Aral  Seas, 
have  for  many  years  been  a  vexaia 
gv€Bstio  in  geography,  which  will  as- 
sume a  new  aspect  if  it  can  be  demon- 
strated that  the  first  and  last  agree  in 
this  particular :   Lieut.  Zimmerman 
is  however  of   opinion,    that   «*  no 
great  confidence  can  be  placed  in  the 
late  attempts  to  ascertain  barometri- 
cally the  difference  of  level  between  the 
Caspian  sea  and  the  lake  of  Aral  ;** — 
and  even  conceives  it  possible  that 
"  tho  surface  of  the  latter,  like  the 
former,  lies  beiow  that  of  the  Black 
Sea." 
We  must,  however,  return  from  this 


*  In  one  of  its  many  islands,  they  relate  some  tales  of  a  colony  that  passed  over  the 
ice  with  their  herds  and  flocks,  and  has  since  had  no  opportunity  of  returning. '*» 
BcRNEs*  Qeogr.  Memoir,  book  i.  chap  2. 

f  A  startling  error  occurs  at  this  passage  in  the  French  version  of  Levchine*8  work* 
apparently  from  the  translator  or  printer  having  mistaken  the  intent  of  the  decimals — 
**  il  a  iik  trouvtf  que  la  hanteur  de  la  mer  d'Aral  excMe  le  niveau  de  la  mer  Caspi- 
cnne  de  cent  dix-sept  mille  six  cent  dnqnante-deux  pieds  Anglais!  ** 
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geo§:raphical  diacusMoDj  (which  we 
have  been  led  to  notice^  as  well  from 
the  iQterest  of  the  subject^  as  from  the 
paucity  of  accessible  information,)  to 
the  consideration  of  the  wild  race  who 
raug^e  in  full  proprietorship  over  the 
almost  illimitable  extent  of  steppe  and 
wilderness,  the  scenery  and  principal 
featured  of  which  we  have  endeavour- 
ed to  describe*  Without  delaying  our 
readers  by  a  critical  examination  of 
the  various  traditions  relative  to  their 
origin,  which  M.  de  Levchine  has  pre- 
served as  current  among  themselvesy 
and  several  of  which  involve  manifest 
anachronisms,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
State  that  these  Kazaks  (as  they  have 
always  denominated  themselves)  are 
evidently  one  of  the  numerous  off- 
shoots froin  the  great  primitive  Turk- 
ish stock,  though  in  later  ages  they 
have  received  repeated  infusions  both 
from  the  Uzbeka,  and  from  the  relics 
of  other  tribes  crushed  during  the  re- 
peated convulsions  of  Asia.  Tlusir 
occupancy  of  their  present  seats  can 
also  be  traced  with  tolerable  certainty 
to  a  comparatively  early  period  :  and 
the  use  of  the  word  Kazak,  or  Cos- 
saeky  in  the  Persian  chronicles  to  de- 
note a  plundering  horseman  armed 
with  a  lance,  shows  the  identity  of 
their  primitive  habits  with  those  mar- 
tial and  predatory  traits  which  have 
brought  the  name  into  familiar  use 
throughout  Asia  and  eastern  Europe. 
No  authentic  particulars  of  their  his- 
tory can,  however,  be  collected  pre- 
vious to  their  subjugation,  in  common 
with  all  the  other  nations  of  Turke- 
stan, (about  A.D.  12079)  by  Jenghiz ; 
at  whose  death  they  fell  to  the  share 
of  his  grandson  Batu»  the  founder  of 
tbe  Golden  Horde  on  the  Volga,  and 
of  the  Russo- Asiatic  khanate  of  Kap- 
chak :  though  part  of  their  hordes  oc- 
casionally appear  as  subjects  of  the 
conterminous  monarchy  of  Turkestau 
or  Zagatai.  At  this  time,  they  seem 
to  have  still  retained  their  native 
chiefs,  nnder  the  supremacy  of  the 
Khan  ;  but  when  they  again  emerge 
on  the  page  of  history,  after  the  con- 
fusion consequent  on  the  decline  and 
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disruption  of  the  two  mighty  sove- 
reignties between  which  they  had  been 
divided,  we  find  them  under  the  di- 
rect rule  of  some  of  the  various  bran- 
ches of  the  line  of  Jenghiz  who  were 
struggling  for  the  fragments  of  em- 
pire, and  who  made  them  (though 
only  fur  a  very  short  time)  the  du. 
cleus  of  a  considerable  power,  rouud 
which  were  collected  the  relies  of  the 
Kapchaks,  the  Naimans,  and  other 
races  of  ancient  renown.* 

Our  author,  in  quoting  the   auto- 
biography of  Baber  as  his  authority 
for  (he  grandeur  of  Arslan,  Khau  of 
the  Kazaks  at  tbe  beginning  of  the 
16th  century,  who  could   bring  into 
the  field  a  force  of  400,000  men,  omirs 
all  notice  of  his  descent  from  Jenghiz : 
but   Baher  expressly   mentions,  that 
not  only  this  ruler,  but  other  *'  sul- 
tans of  the  horde  of  the  Kizaks^  were 
descended  from  Juji  Khan,  the  eldest 
son  of  Jenghiz- Khan,"  (and  father  of 
Batu.)     But  on  the  conquest  of  Ma- 
waralnahr,  a  few  years  later,  by  the 
Uzbek- Moguls     under     Shah-BAht 
Khan,t  a  fresh  separation  took  place  ; 
and  while  some  of  the   hordes  which 
became  amalgamated  with  the  Kazdks, 
following  in  the  wake  of  the  conquer- 
ors,  shared  in  the  occupancy  of  the 
rich   lands  which  they  subdued,  the 
remainder,  who  still  lingered  in  their 
ancestral  steppes,  were  left  in  the  rear 
of  the  southward  movement,  and  speed- 
ily sank  into  political  insignificance. 
So  complete  is  the  oblivion  in  which 
they  are  now  left  by  Asiatic  historians, 
that  even  the  indefatigable  assiduity 
of  De  Guignes  failed  in  elucidatiug 
their  annals ;    and  in  giving  an  ac- 
count (iv.  443)  of  the  country  and 
customs  of  the  *'  Tartares  de  la  Casat- 
chia  Orda,"  (as  he  terms  the  Kazaks,) 
he  IS  obliged  to  confess  that  *<  we  pos- 
^sess  no  historical  details  on  the  SQc- 
cession  of  these  princes,  who  still  sub- 
sist in  this  country.*' 

But  though  our  oriental  evidences 
fail  us  at  this  point,  the  Kirghiz- Ka- 
zaks had  now  become  known  in  the 
opposite  direction,  where  the  Russians, 
freed  at  length  from  their  long  ^d&* 


•  **  Tons  ces  Tartares  que  Voa  appelle  aujourd'hui  de  ta  Casatdhia  Orda  et  Cara- 
kalpaks,  >ont  lei  restes  des  kirghis,  dee  Cataguns,  des  Mankats,  et  autres  qui  I'y  sont 
itaUis  depnis  Gengkiikhao,  on  qni  v  d^meuraient  auparavaBt." — Dft  Guxgnks^  lib. 
xviU. 

,  t  This  leader's  name  has  been  varioutlj  given  as  Shahlbeg,  Sheiba^  and  eveti 
Shah-bawnu  M.de  Leveb^ie  s  orthography,  which  we  have  followed,  appears  the  most 
probably  correct. 
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•alage  to  the  Golden  Horde*  were 
6Ten  thus  early  commencing  a  system 
of  retaliadon  on  their  late  masters. 
Herbersteio,  who   twice  (1517    and 
1526)  visited  Russia  as  envoy  from 
the  German  Emperor,  is  the  first  En- 
ropean  writer  who    mentions    «.the 
Tartars  called  Kozatski,  whose  lands 
bound  on  the  east  the  l^inisfdom  of 
Kasan  ; " — and  in  the  reports  of  two 
missioDS,  despatched  under  Wan  the 
Terrible  (1534  and  1569)  to  the  nor- 
thern hordes  of  Noftays,  dwelling  be- 
tween the  Volga  aod  the  Yaik,  we 
find  them  specified  as  among  the  most 
warlike  and  powerful  of  the  raeea  to 
the  eastward,  and  formidable  enemies 
both  to  the  western  Tartars  and  to 
the  Khan  of  Tashkend.     Their  wars 
with  Tashkend  also  brought  them  to 
the  knowledge  of  Anthony  Jenklnson, 
one  of  those  adventurous  British  mer- 
.  chants  who,  after  opening  a  trade  with 
Russia,  succeeded  in  1558  in  penetrate 
ing  by  the  Caspian  to  Bokhara,  with 
the  hope  of  introducing  Englisih  manu- 
factures into  Central  Asia;  and  who, 
after  mentioning  the  stoppage  of  the 
caravan  intercourse  between  Boghar 
(Bokhara)  and  Cathay  or  China,  at- 
tributes it  to  **  the  great  warres  that 
had  dured  three  yeeres  before  my  com- 
ing  thither,  and  yet  dured  betwixt  two 
great  countries  and  cities  of  Tartars, 
that  are  directly  in  the  way  betwixt 
the  said  Boghar  and  the  said  Cathay, 
and  certaine  barbarous  field  people,  as 
well  Gentiles  as  Mahometlsts,  border- 
ing to  the  said  cities.     The  cities  are 
called  Taskent  and  Caskar,  (Cashgar,) 
and  the  people  that  warre   against 
Taskent  are  called  Cossacks  of  the 
law  of  Mahomet;    and  they  which 
warre  with  the  said  countrey  of  Cas- 
kar are  called  Kxwjb,  (qu.  misprint 
for  Kirgis?)  Gentiles  and  Idolaters. 
These  two  barbarous  nations  are  of 
great  force,  living  in  the  fields  with- 
out  house  or  tonne,  and  have  almost 
subdued  the  foresaid  cities,  and  so 
stopped  np  the  way,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  any  caravan  to  passe  un- 
spoyled.*' — (^Furchaa^s   Pilgrims,  iii. 
240.) 

The  first  attempt  at  direct  inteN 
eonrse  on  the  part  of  Russia  was  in 
157S,  when  Ivan,  at  the  instance  of 
the  Strogonof  family,  sent  an  envoy 


to  the  horde  with  the  view  of  opening 
commercial  relations:  the  commis- 
iioner  was  however  intercepted  on  the 
road  by  a  hostile  tribe,  and  never 
reached  his  destination ;  and  Ivan 
contented  himself  with  issuing  an 
likase  in  the  following  year,  by  which 
the  monopoly  of  the  trade  was  grant- 
ed to  the  Strogonofs.  But  the  in- 
vasion of  Siberia,  in  1583,  by  the  Don- 
Cossack  Yermak  and  his  companions^ 
at  once  wrought  a  total  change  in  the 
relative  positions  of  Russia  and  the 
Kazaks.  Koutchoum  Khan,  whom 
the  invaders  found  reigning  in  the 
country,  was  himself  an  invader  and 
a  Razak  prince  by  birth,  who  twenty 
years  earlier  had  entered  Siberia  with 
an  army  furnished  him  by  his  father 
Murtaza,  Khan  of  the  Kazak  horde, 
and  had  seized  and  put  to  death  Yadi* 

Iar,  (Edtger  of  Russian  writers,)  the 
ast  prince  of  the  former  line,  who  in 
1555  had  voluntarily  placed  himself 
under  the  protection  of  the  Czar,  and 
engaged  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  of 
700  sable,  skins.  In  the  wild  warfare 
following  the  expedition  of  Yermak, 
Koutchoum  continued  to  receive  aid 
from  his  kinsman  of  the  steppe ;  and 
Auruss  Mohammed,  a  sultan*  (or  as 
the  Russians  call  him  cztremtz)  of 
the  Kazaks,  having  folien  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  his  uncle  Tev- 
kel,  the  reigning  Khan,  sent  an  em- 
bassy in  1594  to  Moscow,  ofiering,  as 
the  price  of  his  nephew's  liberation, 
to  acknowledge  himself  and  his  sub- 
jects vassals  of  the  Czar.  But  these 
overtures,  though  solemnly  accepted 
by  Feodor,  led  to  no  further  result; 
and  the  Kazaks,  far  from  becoming 
Russian  subjects,  on  the  release  of 
Auruss  Mohammed  continued  for 
many  years  to  carry  on  incessant 
attacks  against  the  slobodes  or  colo- 
nies of  the  Siberian  frontier. 

From  a  notice  of  their  territory  in 
the  Bolehomou  TchertefoUf  (a  sort  of 
Russian  Domesday  Book  compiled 
under  Feodor,)  it  appears,  that  at  this 
time  the  Razak  hordes  were  confined 
within  much  narrower  limits  than  at 
present,  except  towards  the  south, 
where  they  held  the  city  of  Turkestan 
on  the  Jaxartes,  and  the  dependent 
districts  nearly  as  far  as  Tashkend, 
their  wars  with  which  (above  alluded 


*  The  title  of  Khnn  among  all  the  Tartar  tribes  implies  the  sovereign :  a  Sultan  !s 
merely  a  prince  of  the  blood. 
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to)  may  probably  bave  terminated  in 
tbese  acquisitions.  In  1632,  Tash^ 
kend  itself  was  taken,  and  its  ruler 
put  to  death  by  the  Kban  Ischim, 
who  was  a  potent  prince,  and  had 
sheltered  the  famous  historian  AbuU 
Ghazi,  when  expelled  from  Khiva  by 
his  brother  Isfendiyar.  The  reign  of 
Ischim  was  also  the  epoch  of  thecom« 
mencement  of  a  long  series  of  wars, 
disastrous  in  their  result  to  the  Kazak 
nation,  against  the  Zungars  or  Soon- 
garsy  a  numerous  and  warlike  race  of 
Mogul  origin,  who  occupied  the  coun- 
try called  in  the  histories  of  Timour 
Jettah  or  Mogulistan,  and  now  form- 
ing the  eastern  part  of  Chinese  Tar* 
tary,  from  the  Zaizan  Lake,  to  Cash- 
gar  and  Yarkend.  An  invasion  of  the 
Kazak  territory  by  Bagatyr,  khonta^ 
tdzi  or  khan  of  the  Zungars,  was  re- 
pulsed with  loss  by  the  valour  of 
Jehanghir  the  son  of  Ischim ;  and 
when  Jehanghir  sneceeded  his  father, 
the  contest  appears  to  have  been  from 
time  to  time  resumed,  with  varying 
success ;  but  it  slumbered  for  a  time 
under  the  rule  of  Tiavka,  son  of  Je- 
hanghir, whose  memory  is  revered  by 
the  Kazaks,  both  as  a  legislator,  and 
as  the  pacificator  of  the  internal  feuds 
between  their  tribes.  But  in  the  old 
age  of  the  wise  Tiavka,  other  chiefs 
were  associated  with  him  in  authority ; 
the  war  with  the  Zungars  was  recom- 
menced, and  the  Kazaks,  overwhelm- 
ed by  the  superior  force  of  their  ad- 
versaries, who  were  then  at  the  height 
of  their  power  under  the  khontatdzi 
Galdane  Tsyrene,  were  compelled  in 
17i7i  as  a  last  resource,  to  throw 
themselves  on  the  protection  of  Rus- 
sia* though  they  were  at  the  same 
time  engaged  in  constant  hostilities 
with  the  subjects  of  that  power,  the 
Kalmucks  of  the  Volga,  and  the  Bash- 
kirsand  Siberian  Cossacks  on  the  north. 
On  the  receipt  of  this  petition. 
Prince  Gagarin,  then  governor  of 
Siberia,  was  instructed  by  Peter  the 
Great  to  open  a  negotiation ;  but  his 
efforts  were  rendered  ineffectual  by 


the  violent  dissensions  which  ag'ain 
broke  out,  even  in  the  moment  of  dan- 
ger, among  the  Kazalu  themselves. 
From  an  early  period  the  nation  had 
been  divided  into  three  great  tribes  or 
races,  called  in  their  ownlangoa^ 
yoozy  (literally  hundreds  or  centuries.) 
and  by  European  writers  denominated 
respectively  the  Great,  the  Middle. 
and  the  Little  Horde  ;*  each  of  which 
(and  sometimes  also  the  more  import- 
ant camps  or  subdivisions  of  each) 
was    presided  oter  by  a  suitan  or 

Srince,    subordinate  to  the  supreme 
Lhan,  to  whom,  however,  their  obe- 
dience was  generally  little  more  than 
nominal ;  and  all  these  khans  and  sul- 
tans, though  sometimes  but  distantly 
related  to  each  other,  claimed,  and 
still  claim,  descent  from  two  brothen 
named    Outchuk    and  Jadik,t    who 
lived  about  the  middle  of  the   16th 
century,  contemporary  apparently  with 
(and   not   improbably   brothers    of) 
Murtaza,  the  father  of  Koutchonm 
Khan.     Unanimity  could  not  be  ex- 
pected from  such  a  constitution,  and 
on  the  death  of  the  aged  Tiavka,  the 
proposed  arrangements  with  Russia 
were  abruptly  broken  off;  while  the 
bulk  of  the  nation,  electing   Abul- 
Khair  to  the  dignity  of  Khan,  resolv- 
ed again  to  try  their  fortune  in  arms 
against  their  triumphant  foes.     But 
Turkestan  and  Tashkend  were  taken 
by  the  Zungars  in  1723;   and  the 
Kazaks,  reduced  to  the  alternative  of 
extermination  or  emigration,  resolved 
on  evacuating  their  ancient  seats,  and 
retiring  northward  in  search  of  fresh 
habitations.     The  Little  Horde  took 
its  course  to  the  N.  W.  of  the  Aral 
Sea,  and  crossing  the  Emba,  expelled 
the  Kalmucks  of  the  Volga  from  the 
rich  pastures  between  the  Emba  and 
the  Ural;— the  Middle   Horde  dis« 
placed  the  northern  Bashkirs  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ori  and  the  Qui ;— the 
Great  Horde  alone  resolutely  refused 
to  shift  its  quarters,  and  awaited  in  its 
ancient  abodes  the  shock  of  the  Zun- 
gars. 


*  Neither  the  origin  nor  the  date  of  this  division  can  he  satisfactorily  traced,  though 
there  are  varions  trdditions  respecting  eacb ;  it  is  evident  that  the  names  have  no  re- 
lation to  Rumerieal  force,  as  the  Oreat  Horde  is  far  ontnumbered  by  each  of  the 
others. 

t  Their  descent,  as  well  as  that  of  Murtasa,  from  Jenghiz,  is  expressly  attested  by 
AbulGhari,  who  was  himvelf  of  the  same  lineage;  and,  if  this  genealogy  be  correct, 
the  existing  Kasak  khana  are  the  only  descendants  of  the  conqueror  who  retains  t  the 
present  day  even  the  name  of  sovereigns. 
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The  close  contact  with  the  Rcusiaa 
empire  into  which  thifl  change  of 
place  broaght  the  Kirghiz,  rendered 
their  submiBflion  to  its  sway  sooner  or 
later  inevitable ;  but  the  event  was 
acclerated  by  the  machinations  of  the 
Khan  Abul-Khair,  a  wilj  and  politic 
chief,  who  was  anxious  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  the  court  of  Petersburg 
by  this  important  service,  hoping  to 
exercise,  as  the  delegate  of  the  Czar,  a 
more  absolute  authority  than  was  con- 
ceded to  him  by  the  patriarchal  forms 
of  the  existing  government*  On  bis 
invitation,  therefore,  a  Russian  com* 
missioner,  named  Tevkelef,  appeared 
in  1730  at  the  horde,  and  was  intro- 
duced by  Abul-Khair  in  a  general 
assembly  of  the  nation  ;  but  the  great 
body  were  not  yet  prepared  for  the 
idea  of  surrendering  their  rugged  in* 
dependence ;  and  it  was  not  till  after 
stormy  and  often-adjourned  debates, 
in  which  the  life  of  Tevkelef  was  fre- 
quently endangered,  that  the  principal 
sultans  and  nuyans,  or  nobles  of  the 
Kirghiz- Kazaks,  at  length  took  the 
oath  of  fealty  to  the  Empress  Anne. 
Thechiefs  of  the  Kara-Kalpaks  follow- 
ed their  example ;  and,  in  1733f  Tev- 
kelef, accompanied  by  the  sultan,  £r- 
Ali,  son  of  Abul-Khair,  returned  to 
Petersburg  to  report  the  success  of 
his  mission.  On  the  part  of  the  Kir- 
ghiz, it  was  sUpulated  that  they  should 
maintain  the  tranquillity  of  the  fron- 
tier, defend  the  caravans  passing 
through  their  country,  and  pay  the 
yasak,  or  annual  tribute  of  hides  and 
furs ;  the  Russian  government,  on  the 
other  hand,  assuring  them  of  its  power- 
ful aid  against  all  their  enemies,  and 
conceding  to  them  the  exclusive  pos- 
session of  the  lands  as  far  as  the  Ural, 
on  which  river,  in  pursuance  of  a 
request  of  AbuUKhair,  a  fortress  was 
to  be  erected  for.  their  better  protec- 
sion — a  condition  fulfilled  by  the  foun- 
dation, in  1735,  of  the  town  of  Oren- 
burg. 

The  accession  of  the  Kirghiz  at  this 
juncture  derived  additional  value  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Russian  administration, 
from  the  facilities  which  it  promised 
to  afford  for  the  prosecution  of  those 
'  schemes  of  aggrandizement  in  Central 
Asia,  origin^y  sketched  by  Peter  the 
Great,  but  nipped  in  their  outset  by 
•the  fate  of  Bekevich,  who  was  cut  off 
with  his  whole  party  by  the  Khivans 
in  1717*  It  speedily  became  suffi- 
ciently apparent^  however,  that  little 


was  to  be  expected  ftom  either  the 
zeal  or  the  loyalty  of  Abul-Khair, 
whose  only  object  was  to  shelter  him- 
self under  the  shadow  of  Russian 
power,  and  who  possessed  neither  the 
authority  to  direct,  nor  the  inclination 
to  restrain,  the  wild  tribes  who  were 
his  followers  rather  than  his  subjects. 
Daring  the  revolt  of  some  of  the  Kal- 
muck and  Bashkir  tribes  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  new  settlements,  the  Kirghiz, 
though  they  pillaged  with  strict  impar- 
tiality both  the  rebels  and  those  who 
remained  loyal,  refused  to  give  up  to 
the  Russian  authorities  the  insurgent 
leaders  who  had  taken  refuge  with 
them ;  and  an  experimental  caravan, 
directed  to  Tashkend,  though  suffered 
to  pass  in  safety  through  the  territories 
of  those  who  had  submitted  to  the 
Czarina,  was  plundered  by  the  Great 
Horde  before  it  reached  its  destination. 
On  the  advance  of  Nadir  Shah  into 
Transoziana  in  1740,  the  assistance  of 
Abul-Khair  was  implored  by  Ilbars, 
Khan  of  Khiva ;  and  as  he  was  actu- 
ally holding  possession  of  the  city  of 
Khiva  when  Ilbars  was  taken  and  put 
to  death  at  Hazarasp,  he  might  with- 
out difficulty  have  secured  for  Russia 
the  possession  of  this  important  post ; 
but  he  retired  at  the  advance  of  the 
Persian  army,  and  his  son,  Noor- All, 
who  again  occupied  the  town  for  a  short 
time  after  the  retreat  of  Nadir,  was 
soon  expelled.  The  alliance  with  Russia 
was  alreadv  reduced  to  little  more  than 
a  name,  when  a  fresh  irruption  of  the 
Zungars,  who  had  by  this  time  reduced 
the  Great  Horde  to  vassalage,  drove 
Abul-Khair  and  his  people  under  the 
cannon  of  Orenbui^  for  protection; 
and  the  envoys  of  the  khontaidzi  were 
informed  by  the  commissioner,  Nep- 
louief,  that  any  further  attack  on  the 
Kirghiz  would  be  viewed  as  an  act  of 
hostility  against  the  empire :  but  even 
this  deliverance  from  extreme  peril 
failed  to  confirm  the  fidelity  of  the 
khan,  whose  lawless  depredations,  and 
repeated  breaches  of  faith,  had  more 
than  once  brought  matters  to  the  verge 
of  a  rupture,  when  he  perished  in  1748, 
in  an  affray  with  Barak,  one  of  the 
sultans  of  the  Middle  Horde. 

Noor- Ali,  one  of  the  numerous  sons 
of  the  slain  chieftain,  was  now  elected 
Khan  by  the  Little  Horde,  and  took 
the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Empress 
Elizabeth ;  but  the  death  of  Abul- 
Khair  gave  rise  to  a  deadly  feud  be- 
tween hia  deseendante  and  the  prioeea 
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of  the  Middle  Hord^  the  effect* 
of  which  almost  withdrew  the  latter 
from  the  influence  of  Kussia :  part  of 
them  suhmitled  to  the  Zuogars,  and» 
od  the  destruefion  of  that  empire  by 
the  Chinese  in  )756>  sent  in  their  ad- 
hesion to  the  court  of  Pekin';  and 
Kaip,  the  sultan  of  another  branob^ 
bad  made  himself  Khan  of  Khiva  in 
1750,  where  he  trod  in  the  steps  of  bis 
Uzbeck  predece»sor8,  seizing  Rnssiaa 
property  and  subjects  wherever  he 
found  them.  His  detention  of  a  Rus- 
sian caravan  in  1753,  produced  vehe- 
ment reclamations  from  the  author!-' 
ties  at  Orenbnrg»  and  Noor-Aii  and 
his  brothers  eagerly  offered  their  ser- 
vices to  exterminate  their  hereditary 
enemy ;  but  their  forces  were  found 
insufficient  even  for  an  attempt  against 
Khiva,  and  the  matter  was  compro- 
mised bv  the  restitution  of  the  cara- 
van. It  is  needless  to  pursue  minutely 
the  detail  of  the  conflicting  relations 
which  continned  to  subsist  for  a  long 
succession  of  years  between  the  dis- 
united branches  of  this  fierce  and  un« 
tractable  nation  and  the  Russian  go« 
vemment;  which,  unable  effectually 
to  coerce  their  turbulence,  strove  to 
turn  their  ferocity  to  account,  by  di<« 
reeling  it  to  the  repression  of  the  san- 
guinary revolts  which  frequently  oc- 
curred among  the  neighbouring  tribes 
of  Bashkirs  and  Kalmucks.  An  irre- 
concilable hatred  between  the  Kir- 
ghiz-Kazaks  and  these  kindred  no- 
mades  was  the  result  of  this  policy ; 
and,  at  the  great  rising  of  the  Bash- 
kirs against  Russia  in  1755,  mutual 
extermination  was  carried  on  with  a 
degree  of  savage  animosity  only  to  bo 
paralleled  or  surpassed  by  the  scenes 
of  horror  which,  fifteen  years  later, 
marked  the  whole  line  of  the  wonder- 
ful flight  of  the  Kalmucks  from  the 
banks  of  the  Volga  to  their  ancient 
seats  in  Chinese  Tartary.  Through- 
ont  the  entire  length  of  the  disastrous 
march,  the  Kirghiz  hovered  like 
wolves  round  the  track  of  the  fugitives; 
even  the  Great  Horde,  though  then 
nominally  subjects  of  China,  joined  in 
the  pursuit  when  the  Kalmucks  entered 
their  territory,  and  glutted  to  the  ut** 
most  their  appetite  for  blood  and  ra- 
pine. A  second  harvest  of  plunder  and 
slaughter  awaited  the  Little  Horde  at 
the  revolt  of  Pugatchef,  in  1774,  when, 
under  pretence  of  attacking  their  ene- 
mies, the  Bashkirs  and  Ural- Cossacks, 
who  formed  the  strength  of  the  pDe^ 


tenders  force,  they  laid  waste  the 
whole  of  the  Siberian  frontier  indis- 
criminately, and  with  such  mthleas  l»ar* 
barity  as  to  draw  on  themselv^es  a 
bloody  chastisement  from  a  Russian 
corps,  which  was  sent,  immedlatelj  on 
the  close  of  the  civil  war,  to.  repress 
the  excesses  of  these  soi-dUani  allies. 
This  severity  to  their  adversaries  hnd, 
perhaps,  the  effect  of  conciliating  the 
Middle  Horde ;  which,  on  the  death, 
in  1782,  of  its  aged  leader  Ablai- Sal- 
tan, was  once  more  brought  nnder 
the  iuzeraitUe  of  Russia  by  bis  eon 
Valiy  whose  election  to  the  rank  of 
khan  was  confirmed  by  his  investiture 
at  Petropaulo&k. 

Up  to  this  period  the  cabinet  of 
Petersburg  had  abstained  from  anj 
interference  in  the  internal  constttu- 
tion  of  the  Kirghiz  govemment ;  but 
even    these   rude   denizens    of    tbe 
steppe  could  not  escape  the  reibrai' 
ing  spirit  of  Catharine  II.,  who  de* 
dared  her  intention  of  reducing  them 
to  habits  of  good  order  and  civiliza- 
tion.    A  special  board  was  establisb- 
ed  at  Orenburg  in  1782,  for  the  pn>« 
motion  of  these  objects,  and  orders 
were  issued  for  the  erection  of  mosques, 
schools,  and  caravanserais  along  the 
Siberian  frontier ;  but  these  innova- 
tions were  viewed  with  jealonsj  by 
the  Kirghiz,  who  renewed  their  de- 
predations to  an  extent  which  fre- 
quently brought  them  into  hostile  col- 
lision with  the  troops  stationed  on  the 
line.      The  Khan  Noor-Ali  was  in- 
capacitated by  his  age  and  natural 
weakness  of  character  from  repressing 
these  disorders;  and  the  horde  be- 
came the  scene  of  violent  internal  se- 
ditions, in  which  a  man  of  low  birth 
but  daring  character,  named  Syrym- 
Batyr,  stood  forward  as  the  popular 
leader,  and,  professing  himself  an  ar- 
dent partisan  of  Russia,  opened  com- 
munications  with  the  governor  IgeJ- 
strom,  (subsequently  notorious  as  com- 
mander-in-chief in  Poland,)  and  the 
authorities  at  Orenburg,  independent- 
ly of  the  khan  and  the  sultanii,  whose 
power  was  reduced  to  a  nuUity  by 
this  new  revolution.     Misled  by  the 
representations  of  this  artful  dema- 
gogue, who  fabely  accused  Noor-Aii 
of  instigating  the  disaffection  which 
prevSiled,  Igelstrom  even   ventured 
on  the  extreme  measure,  in  178$, 
of  withdrawing  the  aged  khan  from 
the  horde  and  sending  him  into  Rus- 
sia ;  but  this  rash  step,  which  was 
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viewed  as  the  earnest  of  an  inten- 
tion to  abolish  the  dignity,  excited 
Tiolent  discontent  and  commotions* 
The  ancient  form  of  government 
was  now  in  fact  suspended  |  and 
the  organization  of  tribunals  of  eld- 
ers,  called  razprapy,  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  with  other 
important  legislative  changes,  gave 
evidence  of  a  design  gradually  to 
introduce  the  Russian  forms  of  juris- 
prudence :  but  the  impracticability  of 
carrying  out  these  sweeping  and  ill- 
digested  reforms  soon  became  obvi- 
ous, and  the  increasing  disaffection 
which  they  produced  rendered  a  re- 
turn to  the  former  system  indispen- 
sable* Accordingly,  on  the  death  of 
Noor- All  in  1791,  the  office  of  khan 
of  the  Little  Horde,  which  bad  been 
dormant  since  his  exile,  was  revived 
in  favour  of  his  brother  £r*Ali ;  the 
same  who,  in  his  yonth,  (fifty-eight 
years  previously!)  had  accompanied 
Tevkelef  to  Petersburg,  and  who, 
since  the  death  of  Abul-Khur,  bad 
been  sultan  of  the  horde  of  Kara- 
Kalpaks. 

£r-Ali  was  a  chief  of  tried  ability 
and  fidelity,  and  succeeded  in  some 
measure  in  restoring  order ;  but  he 
survived  his  elevation  only  three  years ; 
and  his  son  Ischim,  who  succeeded 
him,  was  murdered  iu  1 797  by  Syrym- 
Batyr,  whom  the  restoration  of  the 
line  of  Abul-Khair  had  converted 
into  an  implacable  enemy  of  Russia, 
and  who  continued  for  many  years 
subsequently  to  infest  the  steppe  at 
the  head  of  a  band  of  marauders,  de- 
fying all  the  efforts  of  the  authorities, 
Russian  or  Kirghiz,  to  capture  him. 
After  the  death  of  Ischim,  the  nomi- 
nal sovereignty  was  conferred  on  his 
uncle,  the  sultan  Ai-tchouvak,  another 
son  of  Abul-Khair;  but  since  that 
time  the  Kirghiz,  annals  present  no 
change  worthy  of  record.  One  of  the 
descendants  of  Ai-tchonvak  still  en- 
joys the  empty  title  of  khan  of  the 
Little  Horde,  but  of  the  authority 
once  attached  to  the  dignity  scarcely 
a  vestige  remains ;  since  the  chiefs  of 
the  difierent  branches  of  the  horde 
exercise  jurisdiction,  each  in  his  own 
tribe,  with  the  assistance  of  Russian 
functionaries,  who  encourage  this  di- 
vision of  power  as  favourable  to  the 
maintenance  of  their  own  ascendancy. 
In  the  Middle  Horde,  the  title  of  khan 
has  been  extinct  since  the  death,  in 
1818,  of  Valiy  who  had  ruled  since 


17S2_and  the  administration  is  con- 
ducted, under  a  peculiar  code  of  re- 
gulations approved  by  the  emperor 
Alexander,  through  the  medium  of 
district  courts,  (pkroufni-prihaz,)  which 
are  composed  ef  an  equal  number  of 
Russian  and  Kirghiz  membem,  under 
the  presidency  of  a  siarMhi'tuiian,  who 
must  be  a  Kirghiz.  The  ttarshi-hMi-' 
tana,  whose  office  is  triennial,  ar9 
elected  by  and  from  among  the  here- 
ditary chiefs  or  sultans  who  preside 
ever  a  certain  number  of  awU  or 
camp- villages — each  aovl  being  admi- 
nistered by  its  own  Uar$hin  or  elder» 
who  is  chosen  by  the  heads  of  families* 
and,  like  the  siarahi'tulUm,  holds  his 
rank  for  three  years.  The  adjust- 
ment of  petty  disputes  in  the  a<mi$, 
and  other  matters  of  minor  moment, 
is  left  to  the  starshin  and  his  coa4lu- 
tors ;  but  the  general  executive,  the 
maintenance  of  public  order,  the  pro- 
tection of  caravans,  &c.,  is  vested  ia 
the  pfihaz  and  the  starahi'suitan. 
This  constitution,  which  is  given  at 
length  by  IL  de  Lerchine  in  an  ap- 
pendix, is  a  curiosity,  from  its  recog- 
nition of  the  representative  principle* 
as  emanating  from  a  Russian  source  { 
but  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining 
how  far  these  liberal  enactments  are 
really  carried  into  effect. 

The  present  position  and  statistics 
of  the  three  hordes  may  be  briefly 
stated  as  follows :  the  numbers  given, 
however,  must  be  considered  only  as 
opproximatitig  to  the  truth,  since  the 
Kirghiz  have  constantly  refused  to 
submit  to  the  inquisition  of  a  census. 
The  Little  Horde  consists  of  three 
grand  divisions  or  races,  subdivided  into 
twenty-six  tribes,  and  numerous  minor 
sections,  the  united  force  of  which 
amounts,  as  nearly  as  can  be  esti^ 
mated,  to  160,000  kibitkaa,  (tents  or 
families,)  and  900,000  souls ;  their 
raoge  extends  from  the  edge  of  the 
Kara-koom  desert,  and  the  stream  of 
the  Jaxartes,  (the  banks  of  which  are 
their  usual  winter  quarters,)  to  the 
Emba  and  the  Oural,  and  the  valleys 
of  the  Moughodjar  mountains ;  a  sepa.* 
rate  branch  also  inhabits  the  Astra^ 
khan  steppe,  west  of  the  Oural,  whe» 
ther  they  migrated  in  1802,  by  special 

Sirmission  from  Russia.  The  Middle 
orde  is  located  to  the  east  of  these 
boundaries,  its  micampments  conu 
mendng  about  the  banks  of  tbe  Isdiim 
river,  and  spreading  eastward  over  the 
open  steppe,  aa  far  as  the  Irtish  an4 
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the  Chinese  frontier,  bat  not  extend* 
ing  so  far  to  the  south  as  those  of  the 
Little  Horde.  The  number  of  its  races 
is  four,  two  of  which  bear  the  illustri- 
ous names  of  Naiman  and  Kapchak ; 
they  are  further  divided  into  thirty* 
eight  tribes,  the  aggregate  numbers  of 
which  are  reckoned  at  165,000  fami- 
lies, or  about  a  million  of  souls,  taking 
each  tent  or  family  at  an  average  of 
SIX,  The  Great  Horde  originally 
was  composed  of  three  races,  but  now 
of  four,  the  race  of  Konrat  having  se- 
ceded from  the  Middle  Horde  to  join 
it;  but  the  number  of  its  tribes,  as 
well  as  the  numerical  strength  of  the 
whole,  is  not  very  definitely  known  ; 
it  is,  however,  far  less  populous  than 
either  of  the  others,  and  is  not  supposed 
to  comprise  altogether  more  than  75,000 
tents,  or  450,000  souls.  Part  of  these 
tribes  occupy  the  country  of  their 
ancient  enemies,  the  exterminated 
Zungars,  and  are  subject  to  China  t 
others  are  subordinate  to  the  Uzbek 
khan  of  Kokan  or  Ferghana ;  the  re- 
mainder, which  are  considered  to  be 
independent,  roam  over  the  south-east 
part  of  the  Kirghiz  steppe,  and  the 
vicinity  of  the  cities  of  Turkestan  and 
Tashkend,  of  which  they  have  reco- 
vered possession  since  the  fall  of  the 
Zuogar  power.  The  entire  Kirghiz 
nation,  therefore,  may  be  stated  in 
round  numbers  at  400,000  families, 
or  2,400,000  individuals,  including 
all  ages  and  both  sexes ;  four-fifths  of 
whom,  probably,  are  more  or  less  sub- 
ject to  Russia. 

The  mode  of  life  of  the  Kirghiz* 
Kazaks,  as  we  have  before  observed, 
has  undergone  less  change  from  that 
of  the  primitive  nomades  of  Asia  than 
that  of  any  other  raco  now  existing. 
"  A  people,**  says  our  author,  **  who 
are  all  shepherds  or  herdsmen,  and 
maybe  almost  said  to  live  only  for  their 
flocks  and  herds — whose  habitations 
disappear  from  one  place  to  rbe  forth- 
with in  another — offer,  from  the  sim- 
plicity of  their  existence,  so  nearly 
akin  to  the  natural  condition  of  man, 
an  interesting  spectacle  to  a  romancist 
or  poet,  who  might  please  himself  with 
delusive  speculations  on  the  happiness 
of  a  people  to  whom  the  vices  of  ciUes 
are  unknown ;"  but  these  visions  are 
speedily  dispelled  by  a  nearer  view  of 
their  actual  condition.  Their  wan- 
dering habits  are  entailed  on  them  by 
the  necessity  of  a  continuid  change  of 
pasture  for  their  cattle^  the  care  of 
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which  constitutes  their  sole  peaceAi/ 
occupation :  at  the  approach  of  w^in- 
ter,  the  countless  droves  are  seen  oa 
their  road,   escorted   by   the    whole 
aoul  to  the  more  southern  parts  of  the 
steppe,  whence  they  again  retam  la 
spring ;  and  every  effort  made  by  the 
Russian  government  to  induce  the  balk 
of  the  Kirghiz  to  adopt  either  agricul- 
tural pursuits  or  fixed  habitations  has 
been  baffled  by  their  indelible  convic- 
tion, that  the  preservation  of  their  lib- 
erty depends  on  their  abiding-,  like 
their  forefathers,  in  their  tents.     The 
tent  of  the  Kirghiz,  called  in  their 
language  kibitka  or  iourte,  is  of  a  hemi- 
spherical form,  from  eight  to  sixteen 
feet  high,  and  formed  of  a  wooden 
framework,  covered  in  ordinary  cases 
with  gray  felt :  the  more  onulent  use 
a  finer  white  felt,  which  the  sultans 
and  nobles  sometimes  cover  with  hous- 
ings  of  scarlet   cloth ;  the   poorest 
classes  substitute  bark,  rushes,  or  even 
turf,  as  the  covering  of  their  kibitka. 
The  sole  opening  of  this  domed  tent, 
with  the  exception  of  the  door,  is  bjr  a 
large  circular  flap  at  the  top,  serving 
both  for  window  and  chimney ;  and  its 
principal  furniture,  in  ordmary  cases, 
consists  of  the  tents  or  coffers,  contain, 
ing  the  wardrobe  of  the  family,  and 
on  which  carpets  are  spread  for  a 
divan  or  couch — while  the  side  walls 
are  decorated  with  arms,  harness,  and 
the  toursouks,  or  ornamented  leather 
sacks  used  for  the  transport  of  provi- 
sions on  a  march.     In  half  an  honr 
the  whole  fabric  can  be  struck,  packed 
on  a  camel,  and  on  its  way  to  a  fresh 
locality.     An  aoul,  or  viiUge,  rarely 
contains  more  than  fifty  or  sixty  kibit- 
kas,  the  owners  of  which  are  generally 
united  by  the  ties  of  relationship :  the 
fear  of  overcrowding  the  pasturages 
checks  associations  on  a  larger  scale. 

Wild  and  uninviting  as  this  desul- 
tory existence  may  appear  to  our  Eu- 
ropean ideas,  its  simplicity  and  free- 
dom from  constraint  gives  it  irresistible 
charms  for  those  who  have  been 
trained  in  it ;  and  when  any  accident 
has  removed  a  Kirghiz  for  a  time 
from  the  scenes  and  associations  of 
his  infancy,  he  invariably  returns  to 
the  steppe  as  soon  as  his  motions  are 
again  uncontrolled.  The  same  feel- 
ing pervades  all  ranks  and  degrees: 
'*  Shir-Ghazi,  a  sultan  of  the  middle 
horde,  and  son  of  Kaip,  who  had 
once  been  Khan  of  Khiva,  had  lived 
for  many  years  at  Petersburg ;  he  was 
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major  ia  the  service  of  Russia^  and 
attached  to  the  person  of  one  of  the 
first  nobles  of  the  conrt  of  Catharine 
IL  It  might  have  been  supposed 
that  he  would  have  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  pleasures  and  conve* 
ntences  of  European  life,  and  even  to 
tho  artificial  wants  which  it  creates ; 
but|  on  returning  to  the  horde^  he 
again  became  in  all  respects  a  true 
and  complete  Kirghiz,  and  continued 
eo  to  the  end  of  his  life.** 

The  Kalmuck  physiognomy  of  the 
natives  of  Central  Asia  has  been  ren- 
derody  by  repeated  descriptions,  suffi- 
ciently familiar  to  European  readers ; 
and  to  this  type  the  Kirghiz- Kazaks 
of  the  present  day  are  pretty  closely 
assimilated,  their  original  Turkish 
blood  having  been  nearly  obliterated, 
in  the  course  of  ages,  by  constant  in- 
termixture with  Mogul  races.  Their 
nose,  however,  is  much  higher  than 
in  the  true  Kalmucks ;  and  notwith- 
standing their  flat  round  faces,  high 
cheek-bones,  and  scanty  beards,  their 
sparkling  dark  eyes  and  fresh  ruddy 
complexions  redeem  them  from  ab» 
solute  ugliness.  The  beauty  of  their 
females  is,  indeed,  rated  by  M.  de 
Levchine  at  a  very  low  standard ;  but 
we  have  been  assured  by  an  English 
officer  who  lately  traversed  their 
steppes,  that  our  author  has  underrated 
their  attractions,  and  that  some  of  the 
younger  women  are  even  pretty. 
From  their  pastoral  mode  of  life, 
which  keeps  them  almost  constantly 
in  the  open  air,  combined  with  the 
simplicity  of  their  diet,  their  senses, 
particularly  their  sight,  are  extremely 
acute,  ancf  they  are  subject  to  few 
diseases.  Instances  of  individuals  at- 
taining the  age  of  a  century  or  up- 
wards are  not  uncommon  ;  and  since 
their  submission  to  Russia  has  pre- 
served them  from  the  devastating 
civil  wars  which  before  thinned  their 
numbers,  their  population  has  been 
rapidly  on  the  increase.  They  sub- 
sist almost  entirely  on  animal  food, 
the  flesh  and  produce  of  their  flocks ; 
but  the  ox  and  camel  are  less  fre- 
quently killed  for  food  than  the  sheep 
and  the  horse.  The  krout,  or  ewes  - 
milk  cheese,  and  the  koumiz,  the  well- 
known  beverage  prepared  from  mare's 
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milk,  are  national  dishes,  and  are 
found  in  every  tent:  bread  is  scarcely 
known,  and  even  salt  is  but  sparingly 
used.  Tea  is  sometimes  procured 
from  the  Chinese  frontier,  but  is  only 
used  as  a  luxury  by  the  opulent ;  afi 
ranks,  however,  are  immoderately 
fond  of  tobacco,  and  those  nearest  to 
the  Russians  have  learned  from  their 
example  to  use  it  in  the  form  of 
snuff. 

Their  costume  does  not  differ  mate« 
rially  from  that  of  the  other  Cossack 
and  nomade  tribes,  and  both  sexes 
wear  the  high  Tartar  boots:*  the 
head-dress,  however,  is  peculiar. 
That  of  the  men  consists  of  a  tali 
pointed  cap  with  broad  brims  and 
grotesque  peaked  flap),  looking  like 
a  caricatured  imitation  of  a  high- 
crowned  hat;  the  female  coiffure  is 
also  a  high  conical  cap,  but  without  a 
brim,  and  edged  with  fur  or  otter 
skin :  that  of  the  matrons  is  dbtinr 
guished  by  being  truncate  at  the  ioj^ 
and  having  an  ample  veil  thrown  over 
it,  which,  however,  floats  loosely  on 
the  shoulders,  as  they  do  not  conceal 
their  faces.  Both  sexes  may  be  al- 
most said  to  live  in  the  saddle,  and 
are  trained  from  their  earliest  infancy 
to  the  management  of  tho  horse :-.. 
in  their  wars  and  barantas,  (as  they 
call  the  frequent  plundering  excur- 
sions of  one  camp  against  another,) 
they  make  no  use  of  infantry,  and 
the  contest  is  generally  decided  by 
the  success  or  failure  of  the  first  fu- 
rious onset.  Their  arms  are  the  lance 
and  sabre,  and  the  tc/takafh  a  small 
keen  battle-axe  with  a  long  shaft; 
some  of  the  more  onulent  wear,  aa 
defensive  armour,  helmets  and  coats 
of  mail,  which  they  procure  from  the 
Bokhara  caravans.  A  few  have  un- 
wieldy matchlocks,  fired  from  a  rest ; 
but  the  missiles  of  the  generality  are 
bows  and  arrows,  and  the  arkan  or 
lasso  b  employed  to  capture  and  bind 
prisoners  in  action,  as  well  as  to 
secure  the  wild  horses  of  the  steppe. . 
They  possess  no  cannon,  and  are  so 
much  in  dread  of  the  effects  of  artU- 
lery,  that  a  Russian  caravan  to  Bok« 
hara  was  once  defended  for  some  time 
against  the  attacks  of  a  Kirghiz  ban- 
ditti, by  levelling  at  the  assailants  the 
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fttonel  of  a  copper  boiler  carried  on  a 
cameU  which  they  sapposed  to  be  a 
field- piece! 

The  religion  nominally  professed 
by  the  majority  of  the  Kirghiz  is  Mo- 
hammedanism ;  but  few  of  them  hare 
any  acquaintance  with  either  its  tenets 
or  Its  precepts :  they  observe  neither 
the  prescribed  iasts,  prayers,  nor  ab- 
lutions ;  and  It  would  be  difficult  (ac- 
cording to  M.  de  Levchine)  to  find  a 
single  person  throughout  the  nation 
who  had  accomplished  the  hadj  to 
MelLka>  though  someperfbrm  pilgrim- 
ages to  the  tomb  of  a  reputed  saint 
called  Kara-Ahmed,  near  Turkestan* 
as  well  as  to  other  shrines  of  inferior 
sancdty.  As  very  few  among  them 
can  read  and  write  their  own  lan- 
guage, (in  default  of  which  the  dif- 
ferent tribes  use  peculiar  marks  or 
iumghai,)  it  may  be  easily  supposed 
that  a  knowledge  of  the  Arabic  text 
of  the  Koran  Is  still  more  rare ;  it  is  in 
tfket  conBued  to  a  few  moUahs,  who 
are  therefore  regarded  by  their  coun«> 
trymen  as  personages  of  portentous 
learning,  and  who  alone  are  acquaint- 
ed with  the  computation  of  years  from 
the  Hejra — the  ordinary  reckoning 
being  by  the  ancient  Mogul  cycle  of 
twelve  years.  As  they  profess  them- 
aeires  of  the  orthodox  or  Sooni  creed, 
they  abstain  from  reducing  an^  of  that 
sect  to  slavery;  but  a  Christian,  a 
Kalmuck,  or  a  Persian  Sbeah,  who 
falls  into  their  hands  as  a  captive,  ia 
doomed  to  inevitable  bondage.  The 
meagreness  of  their  religious  belief  is, 
however,  in  some  degree  compensat- 
ed by  the  multitude  of  their  supersti- 
tions, many  of  which  are  evidently 
derived  from  the  recollections  of  their 
ancient  Shamanism  or  Manicheism. 
They  implicitly  credit  the  existence 
and  equal  power  of  a  spirit  of  evil, 
whom  they  propitiate  by  sacrifices  of 
cattle;  and  of  numerous  aerial  in- 
telligences or  genii  called  Avriakhs, 
by  means  of  wiiom  their  enchanters 
and  soothsayers  are  enabled  to  foretell 
future  evenu.  Of  these  last  there  are 
several  distinct  classes,  who  practise 
divioation  by  the  burnt  blade-bones  of 
sheep,  by  the  heavenly  bodies,  by  the 
colour  of  the  flame  of  burning  fat, 
&c. ;  and  in  their  illnesses,  or  the  ac- 
couchements  of  their  wives,  they  have 
recourse  indifferently  to  the  magicid 
powers  of  these  impostors,  or  to  the 
recitation  of  the  Koran  by  a  mollah. 


as  a  charm  for  their  recovery  of  far 
greater  efficacy  than  any  medicine ! 

Though  they  punctnaiiy   praeiise 
the  rite  of  circumcision  accordiag*  to 
the  Moslem  ritual,  they  do  not  con- 
fine themselves  within  the  boands  pre- 
scribed by  the  Koran  for  the  Dumber 
of  wives,  of  whom  some  of  the  khass 
have  as  many  as  sixteen  or  aeventeeD  : 
but  as  the  kafym,  or  price  pud  to  tfae 
parents  of  the  damsel,  ia   iocreasect 
with  every  succeeding  wife,  few  are 
sufficiently  wealthy  to  indulge  ia  po- 
lygamy to  such  an  extent :  bat  wluit- 
ever  may  be  the  number,  the  first  wife 
or  btnbiicha  is  always  considered  as  tlic 
**  lady  of  the  house,**  and  alone  ha 
the  privilege  of  quitting  her  huaband 
and  returning  to  her  parenta  io  case 
of  neglect  or  ill-usage.     Marriages 
between  blood-relations,  howerer  re- 
motely allied,  are  prohibited,  thongh 
rather  by  custom  than  by  law ;  yet 
in  some  tribes,  a  brother  ia  bound,  oo 
succeeding  to  an  inheritance,  to  marry 
one  of  the  iridows  of  the  defanet— a 
connexion  expressly  forbidden  by  the 
Koran.     The  obsequies  of  the  dead 
are  conducted,  as  is  often  the  case 
among  barbarous  nations,  with  a  far 
more  elaborate  ceremonial  than  is  dis- 
played on  any  other  occasion — the 
mourning  continues  for  an  entire  year, 
during  which  timeastrip  of  black  eioth 
attached  to  a  pole  is  kept  hoisted  before 
the  tent,  and  the  women  of  the  family 
pour  forth  their  lamentationa  every 
morning  and  evening,  over  a  puppet 
clothed  in  the  garments  of  the  deceas- 
ed.   The  cemeteries  (of  one  of  which 
M.  de  Levchine  gives  an  engraving) 
are  frequently  of  considerable  extent, 
and  great  labour  is  expended  in  the 
erection  of  massive  tombs,  of  earth  or 
masonry,  often  decorated  vrith  rude 
sculptures:    over  those  of  eminent 
personages  a  tree  is  generally  planted, 
from  the  rapid  growth  and  luxuriance 
of  which  is  inferred  the  welfare,  in  the 
other  world,  of  him  whose  remains  ii 
overshadows. 

The  most  important  of  their  civil 
ceremonies  is  the  election  of  the  khan : 
A  general  assemblage  of  the  nation  is 
held,  like  the  courouitai  of  the  Mognh, 
which  It  also  resembles  in  the  form  of 
inauguration  of  the  newly -chosen 
chief,  who  is  raised  aloft  on  a  felt  by 
the  sultans  and  other  notables,  and  thos 
exhibited  to  the  view  of  his  ftitare  sub- 
jects.    Since  the  connexion  of  the 
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Kirghiz  with  Russiay  the  installation 
generally  takes  place  near  Orenbarg» 
and  is  conducted  with  a  studied  degpree 
of  military  pomp ;  the  patent  of  con- 
firmation from  Petersburg  is  read  un- 
der salutes  of  artillery,  and  the  new 
khan  solemnly  invested  with  a  pelisse 
and  sabre  of  honour,  sent  him  by  the 
emperor.    Among  the  pastimes  which 
take  place  on  this  and  other  occasions 
of  public  rejoicing,  a  conspieuous  place 
is  held  by  the  furious  horse-races,  of 
eighteen  or  twenty  miles  <'on  end,** 
which  have  been  lately  introduced  also 
in  Europe  by  the  Co8;»acks  of  the  Don ; 
archery,  both  on  horseback  and  foot^ 
wrestling,  and  other  athletic  exercises^ 
diversify  the  festivity  \  and  the  dav  is 
concluded  by  a  general  carousal  of 
koumiz,  and  a  spirit  extracted  from  it. 
The  flocks  and  herds  of  the  Kirghiz^ 
as  we  have  already  stated,  constitute 
both  their  sole  wealth  and  their  chief 
care ;  and  as  the  boundless  extent  of 
the  steppe  affords  every  facility  for 
their  multiplication,  the  numbers  pos- 
sessed by  some  individuals  almost  ex- 
ceed belief.    «  A  common  herdsman," 
(says  Tooke  in  his  View  of  the  Ru$' 
sian  Empire,')  '*  keeps  not  often  few^r 
than  from  thirty  to  fifly  horses,  half 
as  many  neat  cattle,  about  a  hoDdred 
sheep,  several  camels,  and  from  twen- 
ty to  fifty  goats ;  but  there  are  meOy 
particularly  in  the  Middle  Horde,  who 
possess  as  far  as  10,000  horses,  300 
camels,  between  three  and  four  thou- 
sand head  of  horned  cattle,  20,000 
sheep,  and  about  1000  goats.**    Their 
breed  of  cattle,  which  are  small  and 
frequently  hornless,  were  principally 
derived  from  their  plunder  of  the  fly- 
ing Kalmucks  of  the  Volga  in  1770, 
as  before  that  event  they  possessed 
few ;  but  their  horses,  though  small 
and  not  handsome,  are  spirited  and 
active,  and  capable  of  enduring  great 
fatigue.     Their  sheep,  in  which  the 
hulk  of  their  property  consists,  are  of 
the  hroad- tailed  variety,  and  are  valu- 
able principally  for  their  flesh  and 
mlik#  u  their  wool  is  so  coarse  as  to 


be  useless  for  any  manufacture  except 
that  of  felts.  In  their  transactions 
among  themselves,  the  value  of  every 
thing  saleable  is  expressed  by  a  cer- 
tain number  of  sheep-— even  the  kalym 
or  purchase-money  of  a  wife  comes 
under  this  general  rule;  and  the  same 
currency  is  employed  in  the  barter 
which  they  carry  on  with  the  Russians, 
at  certain  fixtd  marts  along  the  Sibe- 
rian frontier,  for  cloths,  iron,  and 
household  goods,  a  large  quantity  of 
which  is  disposed  of  among  the  hordes. 
According  to  the  eoaotmeots  of  the 
khan  Tiavka,  even  honsicide  might  h^ 
commuted  by  the  paymeDt  of  a  fine  in 
sheep ;  a  thousand  being  the  equiva- 
lent for  the  death  of  a  nant  and  five 
hundred  for  that  of  a  woman. 

A  century  has  now  elapsed  iioee 
the  volnntafy  aabmissioii  of  the  Kir- 
ghiz to  the  supremacy  of  Rnasia, 
«* whence,"  says  th^  author  above 
cited,  {Hisiortf  qf  Ruaia,  ii.  238,) 
''  these  advantages  arose  lo  the  enainre, 
that  the  neighboorfng  Rosstaa  tribes 
were  put  in  safety  from  those  attadu 
to  which  they  were  continually  ex- 
posed ;  and  that  the  eomnerce  between 
Russia  and  China,  which  bad  hitherto 
been  pot  unfrequently  disturbed  by 
these  hostilities,  could  now  be  carried 
on  more  freely  and  unimpeded,  and 
even  between  tiie  Kirghiz  and  the 
Russians  a  new  trade  might  be  open- 
ed.** The  favourable  results  detailed 
by  Tooke,  eziated  however,  and  have 
co0tif)ued  to  the  present  day  to  exist, 
only  in  anticipation  ;  and  the  Aonfes- 
siop  with  which  the  work  of  Levchiae, 
himself  a  Russian  employil,  b  eon- 
eluded,  may  aave  ns  the  trouble  of  an 
exteodied  summary,— '^  Rassia  hasem- 
ployed  evwy  gentle  method  lo  pot  an 
end  to  these  acts  of  violence  a&d  bri- 
gandage ;  but  all  her  efforts  have  been 
ineffeetoalt  and  experience  has  demon- 
strated, that  as  long  «>  the  KirgUx 
preserve  their  rapacious  ioftinet,  and 
are  not  repressed  by  absolute  force, 
die  commerce  of  the  Riesiana  with 
Central  Asia  can  never  prosper," 
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•<  FoRTVKA  s»To  ItBtft  n^otio,  e( 
Ladum  iiuoleiitMn  ladere  pardiiaz, 
Tnnimntat  IncertM  bonoret, 
Nunc  mihl,  nimc  alii  benJgiui. 
Lnndo  manentem :  ui  osLBRtt  quatit 

PSMSAa,  BSM«irO  QUJt  DJBDtT,  BT  MSA 
ViBTUTB  MB  UrrOLTO,  PROBAMQUB 
PAUPBBIBM  11X8  DOTS  QC.BBO.*' 

Sor,  Cam.  Lib,  Ui.  ». 


Thb  sudden  and  unexpected  rebuff 
encountered  by  Mr  Gammon*  in  the 
Vulture  Insurance  Company's  refosal 
to  pay  the  policy  on  the  late  Lady 
Stratton*s  Ule»  was  calculated  serious^ 
ly  to  embarrass  his  complicated  moTe- 
ments.'  He  foresaw  the  protracted 
and  harassing  course  of  litigation 
into  which  he  should  be  driTen*  be- 
fore he  could  compel  them  to  liqui- 
date 80  heayy  a  claim ;  and  a  glimpse 
of  which,  by  way  of  anticipation*  was 
afforded  to  the  reader  in  the  last  part 
of  this  history ;  but*  with  all  his  long- 
headedness — his  habitual  contempla- 
tion of  the  probableand  possible  effects 
and  consequences  of  whateyer  OTent 
happened  to  him — this  refusal  of  the 
directors  to  pay  the  policy  was  attend- 
ed with  results  which  defied  his  cal- 
culations— results  of  such  adescription* 
and  of  such  signal  importance*  as  will* 
perhaps*  surprise  the  reader*  and  serte 
to  illustrate*  in  a  striking  manner*  the 
controlling  agency  which  is  at  work 
in  the  conduct  of  human  affairs — an 
agency  to  which  the  principles  of  Mr 
Gammon  denied  an  existence*  Nor 
was  this  the  only  trouble^the  only 
reverse — that  about  this  period  occur- 
red to  him ;  and  not  a  little  perplexed 
was  he  to  account  for  such  a  sudden 
confluence  of  adverse  circumstances 
as  he  by-aud>by  experienced*  when 
he  found  the  truth  of  Shakspeare*s 
observation— 

*'  When  sorrows  come — they  eome  not 
.  single  spies* 

But  IN  BAITALIOVS."  * 

On  applying  at  Doctor's  Commons* 
in  the  ordinary  way,  for  a  grant  to 
Mr  Titmouse  of  Letters  of  Adminis- 
tration to  Lady  Stratton,  Mr  Gam- 
mon discovered  the  existence  of  a 
little  document^  for  which  he  certain 


ly  was  not  entirely  anprepared*  bol 
which*  nevertheless*  somewhat  dis- 
concerted him ;  principaUyr  on  aecomt 
of  the  additional  plea  it  would  affoni 
the  Vulture  Company  for  resistisg 
payment  of  the  policy.  How*  indeed, 
could  tliey  be  expected  to  pay  a  sua 
of  such  magnitude*  to  a  person  wboe 
title  to  receive  it  was  dispatad  by  so- 
other claimant  ?  The  doconseal  al- 
Inded  to  was  a  caveat^  and  ru 
thus:— 

"  Let  nothing  be  done  in  the  goods 
f<of  Dame  Mary  Strattoo,  late  ef 
»  Warkleigh,  in  the  parish  of  Waii- 
«*  leigh*  in  the  county  of  York*  de- 
«*  ceased*  unknown  toObadlab  Posnee, 
<«  proctor  for  John  Thomas^  having 
« interest.** 

Now,  the  reader  will  obserre  thai 
this  ««  John  Thomas''  is*  like  the 
**  John  Doe  '*  of  the  common  lawyers* 
a  mere  man  ef  straw ;  so  tliat  this 
peremptory*  but  mysterious  mandate^ 
would  afford  an  enquirer  no  informa- 
tion as  to  either  the  name  of  the  party 
intending  to  resist  the  grant  of  admi- 
nistration* or  the  grounds  of  such  re- 
sistance. Mr  Gammon*  however,  veiy 
naturally  concluded  that  the  move 
was  made  on  the  behalf  of  Mr  Ao- 
brey*  and  that  the  ground  of  his  op- 
position was  the  alleged  will  qf  Lady 
Stratton.  To  be  prepared  fbr  such 
an  encounter*  when  the  time  arriv^, 
he  noted  down  very  carefully  the  im- 
portant admissions  which  bad  been 
made  to  him  by  Mr  Parkinson  ;  and 
having*  for  a  while*  disposed  of  thb 
affair*  he  betook  himself  to  the  great 
eompiracy  casOt  which  I  have  already 
mendoned;  and*  in  bringing  which 
to  a  successful  issue*  he  unquestion- 
ably exhibited  great  alnlity*  and  de- 
served the  compliments  paid  him  en 
the  occasion  by  the  counsel,  wfaoee 
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labonn  he  had,  by  bis  lacid  arrange* 
menty  materiallj  abbreviated  and  light- 
ened. This  matter  also  OTer»  and  fairly 
off  bis  mind,  he  addressed  himself  to 
an  afiPkir,  then  pending,  of  great  im- 
portance to  himself  personally,  viz.  a 
certain  cause  of  Wigley  t.  Gammon ; 
which,  together  with  the  three  other 
special  jury  causes  in  which  the  same 
person  was  plaintiff,  was  to  come  on 
for  trial  at  York  early  in  the  second 
week  of  the  assizes,  which  were  to 
commence  in  a  few  days'  time.  As 
already  intimated,  Mr  Subtle  had  been 
retained  for  the  plaintiff  in  all  the  ac- 
tions, together  with  Mr  Sterling  and 
Mr  Crystal^  and,  as  Mr  Quicksilver 
had  become  Lord  Blossom  and  Box, 
Mr  Gammon  was  sorely  perplexed  for 
a  leader— -his  junior,  of  course,  being 
Mr  Lynx.  He  had  retained  a  Mr 
Wilmington  to  lead  for  the  other 
three  defendants^a  man  of  unques- 
tionable ability,  experienced,  acute, 
dexterous,  witty,  and  eloquent,  and  ex- 
ceedingly well  qualified  to  conduct 
such  a  case  as  Mr  Gammou*s :  but 
that  gentleman  got  exceedingly  ner- 
vous about  the  matter  as  the  day  of 
battle  drew  near-»and,  at  length,  re» 
solved  on  taking  down  special  the 
Attorney  -  GeneraL  Touching  the 
same  practice  of  taking  down  eonnsel 
special,  by  the  way,  note  one  or  two 
matters.  To  say  nothing  of  the  en* 
ormous  expense  of  such  a  procedure, 
the  rule  of 
Nee  dettt    intenit,  nisi  dignus  vlndjce 

nodus, 
may  be  adverted  to ;  namely,  the 
jury  and  the  judge  are  apt  to  ima- 
gine, that  the  party  taking  this 
extraordinary  step  is  conscious  of 
having  some  very  great  difficulty  to 
contend  with  in  his  case.  They  are 
apt — at  least,  the  jury — ^to  ooneeive  a 
prejudice  and  suspicion  against  the 
formidable  stranger,  who,  they  may 
imagine,  is  coming  down  to  mislead 
and  overpower  them— to  pervert  and 
distort  facts  by  the  mere  force  of  pro- 
fessional skill  and  mental  power, 
which  he  will  be  sure  adequately  to 
exert  on  behalf  of  his  enterprizing 
client  A  notion  of  this  sort  is  oalco- 
lated  to  put  every  man  of  the  jury  on 
his  guani  against  this  very  special 
stranger.  Then,  it  may  be  also  easily 
imagined,  that  they  may  entertain  a 
little  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  leaders 
of  the  circuit  thus  neglected  and 
undervalued— -men  with  whose  names 


characters,  and  persons,  they  have 
been  long  familiax;;  and  who  have  ac- 
(^uired  that  sort  of  knowledge  of  the 
jury,  which  enables  them  to  catch 
their  tone— to  hit  their  humour.  Un- 
less,  therefore,  the  case  be  one  pal- 
pably and  notoriously  of  extraordi- 
nary difficulty — of  great  public  inter- 
est and  importance — or  the  stake  of 
great  magnitude ;  and,  in  addition  to 
these,  or  any  one  of  them,  there  be 
plainly  a  deficiency  of  counsel  fit  to 
conduct  the  case,  unengaged— do  not 
bein  a  hurry  to  takedown  counsel  spe- 
cial, who,  every  one  will  believe,  is 
come  to  exert  himself  desperately  in  a 
desperate  case.  Now,  1  do  not  see 
why  Mr  Gammon,  for  instance,  should 
have  thought  it  necessary  in  his  own 
ease  to  go  to  the  enormous  expense, 
of  bringing  down  the  Attorney.  Gen- 
eral—but, however,  down  went  that 
eminent  personage.  Their  consulta- 
tion was  gloomy ;  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral acknowledging  that  he  felt  great 
apprehension  as  to  the  result,  from  the 
witnesses  that  were  likely  to  be  pro- 
duced on  the  other  side. 

*•  It's  a  pity  that  we  haven't  the  Yat- 
ton  election  committee  to  deal  with, 
Mr  Gammon  I "  said  the  Attorney- 
General,  with  a  sly  sarcastic  smiie. 
«  We*ve  rather  a  different  tribunal 
to  go  before  now— «h  I  *' 

Mr  Gammon  smiled,  shook  his  head, 
and  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  We 
manage  these  matters  rather  different^ 
ly  in  a  conrt  of  law  I"  continued  the 
Attorney-  General. 

When  the  important  morning  of 
the  trial  arrived,  there  was  a  special 
jury  sworn,  three- fourths  of  whom 
were  given  credit— how  truly  I  know 
not — ^for  a  strong  political  bias  against 
what  were  called  *< liberal  principles.'- 
Mr  Subtle  opened  a  shockingly  dear 
and  strong  case,  to  be  sure ;  and  what 
was  worse,  he  proved  lU  and  so  as  to 
carry  conviction  to  the  minds  of  all  in 
conrt  The  Attorney- General  felt  his 
opponent's  case  to  be  impregnable; 
and,  in  spite  of  several  brilliant  cross- 
examinations,  and  a  masterly  speech, 
the  stern  and  upright  judge  who  tried 
the  case,  summed  up  dead  against  the 
defendant,  with  many  severe  remarks 
on  the  pro^igate  and  systematic  man- 
ner in  which  the  offences  had  been 
committed.  After  a  brief  consulta- 
tion, the  jury  returned  into  court 
with  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  in  the 
sum  of  L.2600 ;  that  is,  for  five  pen« 
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jilties  of  L.500 1  A  similar  result  en- 
sued in  the  two  following  oases  of 
y^igley  v.  MudjUnit  and  WigUy  t, 
lUoodtuck:  both  of  whom  seemed 
completely  stupified  at  a  result  so 
totally  different  to  what  they  had 
been  led  to  expect  from  the  very  dif- 
ferent  view  of  things  taken  by  the 
election  committee.  As  for  Mud« 
flint,  from  what  quarter  under  heaven 
be  was  to  get  the  means  of  satisfying 
that  monstrous  Terdict,  he  could  not 
conjecture ;  and  his  face  became  seve- 
ral shades  sallower  as  soon  as  he  had 
heard  his  doom  pronounced ;  but 
Bloodsuckt  who  had  turned  quite 
white,  whispered  in  his  ear,  that  of 
courts  Mr  Titmouse  would  see  them 
luurmless. 

'*  Oh  Lord  I  **  however,  muttered 
Mudflint,  in  a  cold  perspiration — '*  I 
should  like  to  hear  Mr  Gammon  re- 
commending him  to  do  so«  und^r  dr- 
eunuiancesr* 

Poor  Woodlonse  was  more  fortn- 
nate— somehow  or  another  he  contrived 
to  creep  and  wriggle  out  of  the  danger  I 
Whether  from  bis  utter  insignifi- 
cance, or  from  the  destructive  veniiots 
agunst  Gammon,  Mudfiint,  and  Blood- 
suck  having  satiated  the  avenger,  I 
know  not;  but  the  case  was  not 
pressed  very  strongly  against  himi 
and  the  jury  took  a  most  merciful 
view  of  the  mdenoe.  But,  alas!  what 
a  shock  this  gave  to  the  Liberal  oanse 
in  Yatton  I  How  were  the  mighty 
fallen  I  As  soon  after  this  melancholy 
result  as  Messrs  Mudflint  and  Blood-* 
suck  had  reoovered  their  presence  of 
mind  sufficiently  to  discuss  the  mat- 
ter together,  fcbey  were  clearly  of 
opinion— were  those  brethren  in  dis- 
tress—that Mr  Titmouse  was  bonnd, 
both  in  law  and  honour,  to  indemnify 
tbem  against  the  consequences  of  acts 
done  solely  on  his  behalf,  and  at  his 
implied  request.  They  made  the 
thing  very  clear,  indeed,  to  Mr  Gam- 
non,  who  listened  to  them  with 
marked  interest  and  attention,  and 
undertook  <'to  endeavour  to  satisfy** 
Mr  Titmouse  of  the  justice  of  their 
claims  I  secretly  resolving,  also,  not 
to  lose  sight  of  bis  own  3  nay,  in  fact, 
he  made  sure  of  satisfying  Mr  Tit- 
mouse on  that  score.  But  the  personal 
liabiHty  which,  in  the  first  iiistance,  be 
bad  thus  incurred,  to  an  extent  of  up. 
wards  of  L.3000,  supposing  bim,  by 
aay  eeddenty  to  fiiU  in  rs^toupina 
himself  out  of  the  assets  of  Mr  Tit* 


mouse,  was  not  the  only  nnfortunate 
consequence  of  this  serious  miscar- 
riage.    Such  a  verdict  as  had  passed 
against  Mr  Gammon,  places  a  man  in 
a  very  awkward  and  natty  position 
before  the  "public,  and  renders  it  ra- 
ther difficult  for  him  to  set  himself 
right  again.    *Tis  ^  really  a    serious 
thing  to  stand  convicted  of  the  offence  * 
of  bribery  ;  it  makes  a  man  look  very 
sheepish,  indeed,  ever  after,  especially 
in  political  life.    'Tis  such  a  beam  in 
a  man*s  own  eye,  to  be  pulled  out  be- 
fore he  can  see  the  mote  in  his  neigh- 
bDur*8l — and  Mr -Gammon  felt  this. 
Then,  ague,  he  had  received  a  pledge 
from  a  very  eminent  member  of  the 
Government,  to  be  performed  In  tbe 
event  of  his  being  able  to  secure  the 
seat  for  Yatton  on  a  general  election, 
(which  was  considered  not  unlikely  to 
happen  within  a  few  months  ;)  but  this 
accursed  verdict  was  likely  to  prove  a 
most  serious  obstacle  in  tbe  way  of 
his    advancement,   and    his  chagrin 
and  vexation  may  be  easily  imagined. 
He  conceived  a  wonderful  batred  of 
the  supposed  instigator  of  these  un- 
principled and  vindictive  proceedings. 
Lord  de  la  Zouch — who  seemed  to 
have  put  them  up  like  four  birds  to 
be  shut  at,  and  brought  down,  one  by 
one,  as  his  lordship  chose  I     As  soon 
as  these  four  melancholy  causes  above 
mentioned  were  over — Gammon  con- 
sidering himself  bound,  on  the  score 
of  bare  decency,  to  remain  till  his  fel- 
low, sufferers  had  been  disposed  of — 
he  went  off  to  Yatton,  to  see  how- 
matters  were  going  on  there. 

Alas !  what  a  state  of  things  existed 
there  1  Good  old  Yatton  and  all  about 
it  seemed  wofully  changed  for  the 
worse,  since  the  departure  of  the  excel- 
lent Aubreys  and  the  accession  of  Mr 
Titmouse.  The  local  superintendence 
of  his  interests  had  been  entrusted  by 
Gammon  to  tbe  Messrs  Bloodsuck, 
who  had  found  their  business,  in  con- 
sequence, so  much  increasing,  as  to 
require  the  establishment  of  Mr  Bar- 
nabas Bloodsuck  at  Yatton,  while  his 
fother  remained  at  Grilston  ;  their 
partnership,  however,  continuing.  He 
bad,  accoidingly,  run  up  a  thin  alip 
of  a  place  at  tbe  end  of  the  village 
farthest  from  the  park  gates,  and 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  bouse  in 
which  old  Blind  Bess  had  ^ded  her 
daya.  He  was  the  first  attorney  that 
bad. ever  lived  in  Yatton.  There  was 
a  paiticulaiiy  impudent  and  priggish 
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air  about  bis  r«aideBc«.  The  door 
waa  painted  a  staring  mabogany  co- 
lour,  aod  bore  a  bright  brass  plate, 
with  ibe  words — '< Messrs  Bloods dck 
&  SoNy  Attorneys  and  Solicitors" 
— words  that  shot  terror  into  the  heart 
of  many  a  passer-by^  especially  the 
tenants  of  Mr  Titmoase.  At  the 
moment,  for  instance,  of  Mr  Gam- 
mon's arrival  at  Yatton,  on  the 
present  occasion,  actions  for  rent, 
and  other  matters,  were  actually 
pending  against  fourteen  of  tho 
poorer  tenants !  I  *Twas  all  up  with 
them  as  sood  as  the  Messrs  Blood- 
suck  were  fairly  fastened  upon  them. 
Let  them  be  a  day  or  two  in  arrear 
with  their  rpnt,  a  cognovit,  or  warrant 
of  attomey^-ioT  the  sake  of  the  costs 
it  produced — was  instantly  proposed ; 
and,  if  the  expensive  security  were  de- 
murred to  by  the  poor  souls,  by  that 
night's  post  went  up  instructions  to 
town  for  writs  to  be  sent  down  by  re- 
turn 1  If  some  of  the  more  resolute 
questioned  the  propriety  of  a  distress 
made  upon  them  with  cruel  precipi- 
tancy, they  found  themselves  imme- 
diately involved  in  a  replevin  suit,  from 
whose  expensive  intricacies  they  were 
at  length  glad  to  escape  terrified,  on 
any  terms.  Then  actions  of  trespass, 
and  so  forth,  were  commenced  upon 
the  most  frivolous  pretexts.  Old  and 
convenient  rights  of  way  were  sud- 
denly disputed,  and  made  the  subjects 
of  expensive  lawsuits.  Many  of  the 
former  quiet  inhabitants  of  the  village 
had  been  forced  out  of  it,  their  places 
being  supplied  by  persons  of  a  very 
different  description  ;  and  a  bad  state 
of  feeling,  chiefly  arising  out  of  politi- 
cal rancour,  had,  for  instance,  just 
given  rise  to  three  actions — two  of  a<- 
eault  and  one  of  sAindbr— -from  that 
once  peaceful  little  village,  and  which 
bad  been  tried  at  those  very  assizes  I 
Poor  Miss  Aubrey's  village  school, 
alas !  had  been  transmogrified  into  a 
chapel  for  Mr  Mudfiint,  where  he  ral- 
lied round  him  every  Sunday  an  ex- 
cited throng  of  Ignorant  and  disaffect. 
ed  people,  and  regaled  them  with  se* 
ditious  and  blasphemous  harangues. 
!T would  have  made  your  hair  stand 
on  end  to  bear  the  language  in  which 
be  spoke  of  the  sacred  mysteries  of  the 
Christian  religion — it  would  have  filled 
you  with  disgust  and  indignation  to 
bear  his  attacks  upon  the  Church  of 
England  and  its  ministers,  and  in  par* 
ficiUar  upon   dear  littla  jNwmpUjy 
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unoffeodiog  old  Dr  Tatham,  whom  be 
described  as  '*  fattening  upon  cant,  hy- 
pocrisy, and  extortion/*  Strange  and 
melancholy  to  relate,  this  mode  of  pro- 
cedure on  the  part  of  Mr  Mudflint  for 
a  while  succeeded.  In  vain  did  the 
white-haired  little  vicar  preach  his 
very  best  sermons,  and  in  his  very 
best  manner — he  beheld  bis  churcU 
thinning,  while  the  chapel  of  Mr  Mud- 
flint  was  filled.  And,  while  he  was 
about  the  village  in  the  zealous,  and , 
vigilant,  and  affectionate  discharge  of 
his  pastoral  duties,  be  perceived  svmp- 
toms,  now  and  then,  of  a  grievously  al- 
tered manner  towards  him,  on  the 
part  of  those  who  had  once  hailed  his 
approach  and  his  ministrations  with  a 
kind  of  joy  ful  reverence  and  cordiality. 
Mudflint  had  also,  in  furtherance  of  his 
purpose  of  bitter  hostility,  in  concert 
with  his  worthy  coadjutors  the  Blood* 
sucks,  stirred  up  two  or  three  person's, 
in  the  parish  to  resist  the  Doctor's 
'claim  to  tithe,  and  to  offer  harassing 
obstructions  to  the  collecting  of  it.  In 
justice  to  the  Church,  and  to  bis  suc- 
cessors, he  could  not  permit  his  rights 
to  be  thus  questioned  and  denied  with 
impunity— and  thus,  to  his  sore  grief, 
the  worthy  old  vicar  found  himself. 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  involTea 
in  a  couple  of  lawsuits,  which  be 
feared,  even  if  be  won  them,  woul4 
ruin  bim.  It  may  be  imagined  tbat 
Mudflint's  discomfiture  at  the  assize^ 
was  calculated  to  send  him,  like  a 
scotched  snake,  writhing,  hissing,  and 
snapping,  through  the  village,  at  all 
that  came  in  his  way.  It  is  possiblo 
that  Mr  Gammon  was  not  so  fully  spf 
prised  of  all  these  doings,  as  is  now  the 
reader:  yet  he  saw  and  heard  enougb 
to  lead  him  to  suspect  that  things  were 
going  a  little  too  far.  He  took,  bow« 
^ver,  no  steps  towards  effecting  an 
abatement  or  discontinuance  pf  tbem« 
Just  at  present,  moreover,  be  was  pe< 
cuUarly  reluctant  to  interfere  witl| 
any  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Messrs 
31oodsuck,  and  confined  himself  to  re« 
ceiving  their  report  as  to  somearranger 
ments  which  he  bad  desired  them  tp 
carry  ioto  effect.  In  the  first  place,  he 
did  not  disclose  the  existence  of  his 
heavy  and  newly  created  reot-charg», 
but  gave  tbem  to  understand  that  Mr 
Titmouse's  circumstances  were  sucii 
as  to  make  it  requbiie  to  extract  a«^ 
much  from  the  property  a^  cpuli 
possibly  be  obtained^  bv  raising  tb^ 
repts-*by  effecting  a  fiurther  mortgsgf 
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Qoon  the  property,  and  by  a  sale  of 
ait  the  timber  that  was  fit  for  fell- 
ing. It  was  foaod  necessary  to  look 
out  for  Dew  teoants  to  one  or  two  of 
the  largest  farms  on  the  estate,  as  the 
old  tenants  declared  themselves  noable 
to  sustain  the  exorbitant  rents  they 
were  called  upon  to  pay :  so,  orders 
were  given  to  advertise  for  tenants  in 
the  county  and  other  newspapers. 
Then  Mr  Gammon  went  all  over  the 
estate,  to  view  the  condition  of  the 
timber,  attended  by  the  sullen  and  re- 
lactant  wood-bailiff,  who,  though  he 
retained  his  situation  on  the  estate, 
mortally  hated  his  new  master,  and  all 
connected  with  him.  Very  Utile  tim- 
ber was,  according  to  hU  account,  fit 
for  felling  I  Having  looked  into  these 
Tarious  matters,  Mr  Gammon  took 
hn  departure  for  town,  glad  to  escape, 
th.ongn  for  never  so  brief  an  interval, 
the  importunities  of  Messrs  Mudflint 
and  Bloodsuck,  on  the  subject  of  the 
late  verdicts  against  them,  and  which 
he  pledged  himself  to  represent  in  a 
proper  way  to  Mr  Titmouse.  On  ar- 
riving in  town,  he  lost  no  time  in  wait- 
ing upon  the  great  man  to  whom  he 
looked  for  the  political  advancement 
after  which  his  soul  pined.  He  was 
received  with  manifest  coolness,  evi- 
dently occasioned  by  the  position  in 
which  he  had  been  placed  by  the  ver- 
dict in  the  action  for  the  bribery  pen- 
alties*  What  the  great  man  object** 
ed  to,  was  not  Mr  Gammon's  having 
bribed,  but  having  done  it  in  such  a 
way  as  to  admit  of  detection :  but  on 
solemnly  assuring  his  patron  that  the 
Terdict  was  entirely  against  evidence, 
and  that  the  Attorney-  General  was, 
in  the  next  term,  going  to  move  for 
a  rule  to  set  aside  the  verdict  on  that 
ground,  and  also  on  several  other 
grounds,  and  that,  by  such  means, 
the  cause  could  be,  at  the  very  least, 
"  hung  up  **  for  heaveu  only  knew  how 
long  to  come — till,  in  short,  people 
had  forgotten  all  about  it— the  clouds 
slowly  disappeared  from  the  great 
man's  brow,  especially  on  his  being 
assured  that  Gammon's  return  for 
Yatton  on  the  next  vacancy,  was  a 
matter  of  absolute  certainty.  Then 
he  gave  Mr  Gammon  certain  assur- 
ances which  flushed  his  cheek  with 
delight  and  triumph  —  delight  and 
triumph  inspired  by  a  convietion  that 
his  deeply -laid  schemes,  hb  compre- 
hensive plans,  were,  despite  a  few  mi- 
nor and  temporary  checks  .  and   t^ 
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verses,  being  crowned  with  meoesa*  It 
was  true  that  his  advances  towards 
Miss  Aubrey  appeared  to  have  been 
hopelessly  repelled;  hot  he  resolved 
to  wait  till  the  tipie  ehoold  luiTe  ar- 
rived for  bringing  other  reserved 
forces  into  the  field— by  the  aid  of 
which,  he  yet  hoped  to  make  an  equsl- 
ly  unexpected  and  decisive  demonstra- 
tion. 

The  more  immediate  object  of  hts 
anxieties,  was  to  conceal  as  far  as  pes- 
sible  his  connexion  with  the  various 
joint*  stock  speculations  ipto  whieb  he 
had  entered  with  a  wild  and  feverish 
anxiety  to  realize  a  rapid  fortune.  He 
had  already  withdrawn  from  one  or 
two  with  which  he  had  been  only  for 
a  brief  time,  and  secretly,  connected— 
but  not  until  he  had  realized  no  incon- 
siderable sum  by   his  jadlcions   but 
somewhat   unscrupulous   operations. 
He  was  also  anxious,  if  practicable^  to 
extrioate  Lord  Dreddlington,  at  the 
proper  conjuncture,  with  as  little  dam- 
age as  possible  to  his  lordship's  for- 
tune  or  character :  for  his  lordahip*s 
countenance  and  good  ofiSces  were  be- 
coming of  greater  consequence  to  Mr 
Gammon  than  ever.     It  was  tme  that 
he  possessed  information— I  mean  that 
ooncerning  Titmouse's  birth  and  true 
position— -which  he  considered  would, 
whenever  he  thought  fit  to  avail  him- 
self of  it,  give  him  an  absolute  mastery 
over  the  unhappy  peer  for  the  rest  of 
his  life ;  but  he  felt  that  it  would  be  a 
critical  and  dreadful  experiment,  and 
not  to  be  attempted  but  in  the  -^erj 
last  resort.  He  would  sometimes  gsze 
at  the  unconscious  Earl,  and  speculate 
in  a  sort  of  reverie  upon  the  possible 
effects  attending  the  dreaded  disclo- 
sure, till  he  would  give  a  sort  of  in- 
ward start  as  he  realized  the  fearful 
and  irretrievable  extent  to  which  be 
had  committed  himself.     He  shudder- 
ed  also  to  think  that  he  was,  more- 
over, in  a  measure,  at  the  mercy  of 
Titmouse  himself— who,  in  some  mad 
moment  of  dmnkennessor  desperation, 
or  pique  or  revenge,  might  discloee  the 
fatal  secret,  and  precipitate  upon  him, 
when  least  prepared  for  them,  all  its 
long-  dreaded  consequences.  The  slen- 
der faculties  of  Lord  Dreddlington  had 
been  for  months  in  a  state  of  novel 
and  grateful  excitement,  through  the 
occupation  afforded  them  by  bia  con- 
nexion with  the  fashionable  modes  of 
commercial   enterprize  — joint-stock 
companies,  the  fortunate  members  of 
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which  got  rich  they  scarcely  knew 
how.  It  seemed  as  though  certain 
persons  had  but  to  acquire  a  nominal 
connexion  with  some  great  enterprize 
of  this  description,  to  find  it  pouring 
wealth  into  tneir  coflPers  as  if  by  ma- 
gic I  and  it  was  thus  that  Lord  Dred- 
dlington,  amongst  others,  found  him- 
self quietly  realizing  Tery  considerable 
sums  of  money,  without  apparent  risk 
or  exertion — his  movements  being 
skilfully  gnided  by  Gammon,  and  one 
or  two  others,  who,  while  they  treated 
him  as  a  mere  instrument  to  aid  in 
effecting  their  own  purposes  in  de- 
luding the  public,,  vet  contrived  to 
impress  him  with  the  flattering  no- 
tion that  he  was  most  ably  guiding 
their  movements,  and  richly  entitled 
to  their  deference  and  gratitude. 
*Twas,  indeed,  ecstacy  to  poor  old 
LfOrdDreddlington  to  behold  his  name, 
from  time  to  time,  glittering  in  the 
van-^himself  figuring  away  as  a  chief 
patron — a  prime  mover — In  some  vast 
and  lucrative  undertaking,  which  al- 
most, from  the  first  moment  of  its  pro- 
jection, attracted  the  notice  and  confi- 
dence of  the  moneyed  classes,  and  be- 
eame  productive  to  its  originators  I 
Many  attempts  were  made  by  his 
brother  peers,  and  those  who  once 
had  considerable  influence  over  him, 
to  open  his  eyes  to  the  very  question* 
able  nature  of  the  concerns  to  which 
he  was  so  freely  lending  the  sanction 
of  his  name  and  personal  interference ; 
but  his  pride  and  obstinacy  caused  him 
to  tnni  a  deaf  ear  to  their  suggestions ; 
and  the  skilful  and  delicious  flatteries 
of  Mr  Gammon  and  others,  seconded 
by  the  substantial  fruits  of  his  various 
•peculations,  urged  him  on  from  step 
to  step,  till  he  became  one  of  the  most 
active  and  constant  in  his  interference 
with  the  concern  of  one  or  two  great 
speculations,  such  as  have  been  men- 
tioned in  a  former  part  of  this  history, 
and  from  which  be  looked  forward  to 
realizing,  at  no  very  distant  day,  the 
moat  resplendent  results.  Never  had 
one  man  obtained  over  another  a  more 
complete  mastery,  than  had  Mr  Gam- 
mon over  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington, 
at  whose  exclusive  table  he  was  a  fre- 
quent guest,  and  thereby  obtained  op. 
portunities  of  acquiring  the  good-will 
of  one  or  two  other  persons  of  the 
EarVs  status  and  calibre. 
•  His  lordship  was  sitting  in  his  li- 
brary (his  table  covered  with  letters 
and  papers)  one  morning,  with  a  news* 
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paper — the  Morning  Growl — lyiiig 
m  bis  lap,  and  a  certain  portion  of  the 
aforesaid  newspaper  he  had  read  over 
several  times  with  exquisite  satisfac- 
tion.    He  had,  late  on  the  preceding 
evening,  returned  from  his  seat  (Pop. 
pleton  Hall)  in  Hertfordshire,  whither 
he  had  been  suddenly  called  on  busi- 
ness early  in  the  morning ;  so  that  it 
was  not  until  the  time  at  which  he  is 
now  presented  to  the  reader,  that  his 
lordship  had  had  an   opportunity  of 
perusing  what  was  now  afibrding  him 
such  gratification,  viz.  a  brie^  but 
highly  flattering  report  of  a  splendid 
white-bait  dinner  which    had    been 
g^ven  to  him  the  day  before  at  Black- 
wall,  by  a  party  of  some  thirty  gen- 
tlemen,  who  were,  intir   nos,  most 
adroit  and  successful  traders  upon  the 
credulity  of  the  public,  as  founders, 
managers,  and    directors  of  various 
popular  joint-stock  companies  ;  and 
the  progress  of  which,  in  public  esti- 
mation, had  been  materially  acceler- 
ated by  the  countenance  of  so  distin- 
guished a  nobleman    as  the   Right 
Hon.  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington,  K.G., 
&c.   &c.   &c.     When  his  lordship's 
carriage — containing  himself,  in  cveiT- 
ing  dress,  and  wearing  his  star  and 
red  riband,  and  also  his  son  in-law, 
the   member   for  Yatton,  who  was 
dressed  in  the  highest  style  of  fa- 
shionable  elegance  —  drew    up,  op- 
posite the   door-way  of  the  hotel, 
he  was   received,  on  alighting,   by 
several  of  those  who  had  assembled 
to  do  him  honour,  in  the  same  sort 
of  flattering  and  reverential  manner 
which  you  may  conceive  would  be 
exhibited  by  a  party  of  great  East 
India  directors,  on  the  occasion  of  their 
giving  a  banquet  to  a  newly-appointed 
governor-general  of  India  1     Covers 
had  been  laid  for  thirty- five;  and  the 
entertainment  was  in  all  respects  of  the 
most   sumptuous   description — every 
way  worthy  of  the  entertainers  and 
their  distinguished  guest.      Not  far 
from  the  Earl  sat  Mr  Gammon — me- 
thinks  I  see  now  his  gentlemanlv  figure 
—his  dark- blue  coat,  white  waistcoat, 
and  siropleblack  stock — his  calm  amile, 
his  keen  watchful  eye,  his  well -deve- 
loped forehead,  suggesting  to  you  a 
capability  of  the  highest  kind  of  Intel- 
lectual  action.     There  was  a  subdued 
cheerfulness  in  his  manner,  which  was 
bland  and  fascinating  as  ever;  and 
towards  the  great  man  of  the  day^  he 
exhibited  a  marked  air  of  deference 
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that  was  indeed,  to  the  object  of  it, 
most  delicious  and  seductive.  The 
Earl  soon  mounted  into  the  seventh 
heaven  of  delight ;  he  had  never  ex- 
perienced any  thing  of  this  sort  before; 
he  felt  oLoaiFiBD — ^for  sach  qualities 
were  attributed  to  him  in  the  after- 
dinner  speeches,  as  even  he  had  not 
before  imagined  the  existence  of  in 
himself;  his  ears  were  ravished  with 
the  sound  of  his  own  praises.  He 
was  infinitely  more  intoxicated  by  the 
magnificent  compliments  which  he 
received,  than  by  the  very  unusual 
quantity  of  champagne  which  be  had 
half  unconsciously  taken  during  din- 
ner ;  the  combined  effect  of  them  be- 
ing to  produce  a  state  of  delightful 
excitement  which  he  had  never  known 
before.  Mr  Titmouse,  M.P.,  also 
came  in  for  his  share  of  laudation,  and 
made — said  the  report  in  the  Morning 
Growl — a  brief  but  ^evy  spirited 
speech^  in  return  for  his  health  being 
proposed.  At  length,  it  being  time  to 
think  of  returning  to  town,  his  lord- 
ship withdrew,  Sir  Sharper  Bubble, 
(the  chairman,)  and  others,  attending 
him  bareheaded  to  his  carriage,  which, 
his  Lordship  and  Titmouse  having 
entered,  drove  off  amidst  the  bows 
and  courteous  inclinations  of  the  gen- 
tlemen standing  on  and  around  the 
steps.  Titmouse  almost  immediately 
fell  asleep,  overpowered  by  the  pro- 
digious quantity  of  champagne  and 
claret  which  he  had  taken,  and  thus 
left  the  Earl,  who  was  himself  in  a 
much  more  buoyant  humour  than  was 
usual  with  him,  to  revel  in  the  recol- 
lection of  the  homage  which  he  had 
been  receiving.  Now,  this  was  the 
affair,  of  which  a  very  flouriahing 
though  brief  account  (privately  paid 
for  by  the  gentlemen  who  sent  it) 
appeared  in  the  Morning  Growl,  with 
a  most  magnificent  speech  of  his  lord- 
ship's about  free  trade,  and  the  exp 
pansive  principles  of  commercial  en- 
terprize,  and  so  forth :  'twas  true,  that 
the  Earl  bad  no  recollection  of  having 
either  noeditated  the  delivery  of  any  such 
speech,  or  actually  delivered  it — but 
he  might  have  done  so  for  all  that,  and 
probably  did.  He  read  over  the  whole 
account  half-a-dozen  times  at  least,  aa 
I  have  already  said ;  and  at  the  mo- 
ment of  his  being  presented  to  the 
reader,  sitting  in  his  easy-chair,  and 
with  the  newspaper  on  his  lap,  he  was 
in  a  very  delightful  state  of  feeling. 
He  seexeitly  owned  to  himself  that  k9 


was  not  entirely  undeserving  of  the 
compliments  which  had  been  paid  to 
him.  Considerably  advanced  tboug^h 
he  was  in  life,  he  was  developing  ener- 
gies commensurate  with  the  exigmmaem 
.  which  called  for  their  display — ener- 
gies  which  had  long  lain  dormant  for 
want  of  such  opportunities.  What 
practical  tact  and  judgment  he  felt 
conscious  of  exhibiting,  while  direct. 
ing  the  experienced  ener^iea  of  mer* 
can  tile  men  and  capiudista!  How 
proud  and  delighted  was  he  at  the 
share  he  was  taking  in  directing'  the 
commercial  enterprise  of  the  coiuitry 
into  proper  quarters,  and  to  proper 
objects ;  and,  moreover,  while  he  was 
thus  benefiting  his  country,  he  was  also 
sensibly  augmenting  his  own  priTate 
revenue.  In  his  place  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  also,  he  displayed  a  wonderful 
energy,  and  manifested  surprising  in- 
terest in  all  mercantile  questions  started 
there.  He  was,  consequently,  nomi- 
nated one  of  a  Committee  appwoted 
by  their  Lordships,  to  enquire  into 
the  best  mode  of  extending  the  oper- 
ation of  Joint- Stock  Companies;  and 
asked  at  least  four  times  aa  many 
questions  of  the  witnesses  called  be- 
fore them  as  any  other  member  of 
the  Committee.  He  also  began  to  feel 
still  loftier  aspirations.  His  lordship 
was  not  without  hopes  that  the  de* 
dining  health  of  Sir  Miserable  Mad- 
die,  the  president  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  would  soon  open  a  prospect  for 
bis  lordship*s  accession  tooffice^asthe 
successor  of  that  enlightened  atales- 
man  ;  feeling  conscious  that  the  mer- 
cantile part  of  the  community  woold 
look  with  great  approbation  upon  so 
satisfactory  an  appointment*  and  that 
thereby  the  King*8  government  wonld 
be  materially  strengthened.  Aa  for 
matter  of  a  more  directly  bosiaesa 
character,  his  lordship  was  taking 
active  measures  towarda  organising  a 
company  for  the  purchase  of  the  Isle 
of  Dogs,  and  working  the  invaluaUe 
mines  of  copper,  lead,  and  coal  which 
lay  underneath.  These  and  other  mat- 
ters fully  occupied  hia  lord^p*a  aU 
tention,  and  kept  him  from  morning  to 
night  in  a  pleasurable  state  of  excite- 
ment  and  activity.  Still  be  had  hia 
drawbacks.  The  inexorable  pKmier 
continued  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  all  hia 
solicitations  for  a  marquisate — till  he 
began  to  entertain  the  notion  of  trana- 
forring  his  support  to  the  OppoMtion ; 
and,  in  fact,  he  resolved  upon  doing  so* 
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if  asotber  sefisibn  elapsed  withoat  liis 
receiving  the  legitimate  reward  of  his 
steadfast  adherence  to    the    Liberal 
cause.  Then  again  be  beoame  more  and 
more  sensible  that  Lady  Cecilia  was  not 
happy  in  her  union  with  Mr  Titmouse* 
and  that  his  conduct  was  not  calculated 
to  make  her  so ;  in  fact,  his  lordship 
began  to  suspect  that  there  was  a  total 
incompatibility  of  tempers  and  diapo* 
sitions,  which  would  inevitably  force 
on  a  separation — under  existing  cir- 
cumstances a  painful  step,  and  emi- 
nently unadvinable.      His   ]ordBhip*8 
numerous  enquiries  of  Mr  Gammon  as 
to  the  state  of  Mr  Titmouse*8  proper- 
ty,  met  occasionally  with  unsatisfac- 
tory and  (as  any  one  of  clearer  head 
'than  his  lordship  would  have  seen) 
most  inconsistent  answers.     Mr  Tit- 
moase*8  extravagant  expenditure  was 
a  matter  of  notoriety ;  the  Earl  him- 
self had  been  once  or  twice  compelled 
to  come  forward,  in  order  to  assist  in 
relieving  hia  son-in-Iaw*s  house  from 
executions ;  and  he  repeatedly  reason- 
ed and  remonstrated  with  Mr  Titmouse 
on  the  impropriety  of  many  parts  of 
his  conduct — Titmouse  generally  ac- 
knowledging, with  much  appearance 
of  compunction  and  sincerity,  that  the 
Earl  had  too  much  ground  for  com- 
plaint, and  protesting  that  he  meant  to 
change  altogether  one  of  these  days. 
Indeed,  matters  would  soon  have  been 
brought  to  a  crisis  between  the  Earl 
and  Titmouse,  had  the  Earl  not  been 
80  constantly  immersed  in  business,  aa 
to  prevent  his  mind  from  dwelling 
upon  the  various  instanoes  of  Tit- 
mouse's misconduct  which  from  time 
to  time  came  under  hia  notice.     The 
condition  of  Lady  Cecilia  was  one 
which  gave  the  Earl  anxiety  and  in- 
terest.    She  was  enceinte:   and  the 
prospect  which  this  afforded  the  Earl 
of  the  family  honours  continuing  in  a 
eourse  of  direct  descent,  gave  him  im- 
speakable  satisfaction.     Thus  is  if,  in 
short,  that  no  one's  cup  is  destitute  of 
some  ingredients  of  bitterness;  that 
the  wheat  and  the  tares    happiness 
and  anxiety — grow  up  together.   The 
above  will  suffice  to  indicate  the  eourse 
taken  by  his  lordship's  thoughts  on 
the  present  occasion.     He  sat  back  in 
bis  chafar  in  a  sort  of  reverie  $  having 
laid  down  bis  paper,  and  placed  \Ab 
gold  spectacles  on  the  little  stand  be- 
^e  him,  where  lay  also  hia  massiTe 
old   gold   repeater.      The   JUinmmg 


Growl  of  that  morning  was  very  late, 
owing  to  the  arrival  of  foreign  news ; 
but  it  was  brought  in  to  his  lordship 
just  as  he  was  beginning  to  open  his 
letters.     These  his  lordship  laid  aside 
for  a  moment,  in  order  to  skim  over 
the  contents  of  bis  paper ;  on  which 
he  had  not  been  long  engaged,  before 
his  eye  lit  upon  a  paragraph  that  gave 
him  a  dreadful  shock,  blanching  his 
cheek,  and  throwing  him  into  an  uni- 
versal tremor.  He  read  it  over  several 
times,  almost  doubting  whether   he 
could  be  reading  correctly.    It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  experienced  reader  may 
not  be  taken  as  much  by  surprise  as 
was  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington ;  but 
the  intelligence  conveyed  by  the  para- 
graph in  question  was  simply  this — 
that  the  AaririciAL  Rain  Company 
had,  so  to  speak,  suddenly  evaporated ! 
.^and  that  this  result  had  been  preci- 
pitated by  the  astounding  discovery  in 
the  City,  in  the  preceding  afternoon, 
that  the  managing  director  of  the  Com- 
pany had  boited  with  all  the  availabler 
funds  of  the  society — and  who  should 
this  be,  but  the  gentleman  who  had  pre- 
sided so  ably  the  evening  before  over 
the  Blackwall  dinner  to  his  lordship, 
viz.   Sir  SHABPxa  Bubble  I II     The 
plain  fact  was,  that  that  worthy  had, 
at  that  very  time,  completed  all  ar- 
rangements necessary  for  taking  the* 
very  decisive  step  on  which  he  had  de- 
termined ;  and,  within  an  hoiv's  time 
of  handing  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington 
to  his  carriage,  in  the  way  that  has 
been  described,  bad  slipped  into  a  boat 
moored  by  the  water  side,  and  got 
safely  on  board  a  fine  brig  bound  for 
America,  just  aa  she  was  hauling  up 
anchor,  and  spreading  forth  her  can- 
vass before  a  strong  steady  east  wind, 
which  was  at  that  moment  bearing 
bim,  under  the  name  of  Mr  Snooks, 
rapidly  away  from  the  artificial  and 
unsatisfactory  state  of  things  which 
prevailed  in  use  Old  World,  to  a  new 
one,  where  he  hoped  there  would  not 
exist  such  impediments  in  the  way  of 
extended  commercial  enterprize.     As 
soon  as  the  Earl  bad  a  little  recovered 
from  the  agitation  into  which  tbb  an-*' 
notmcement  had  thrown  him,  he  has- 
tily rang  bi8  bell,  and  ordered  his  car^ 
riage  to  be  got  instantly  in  readiness. 
Having  put  the  newspaper  into  his 
pocket,  be  was  soon  on  his  way,  at  a 
great  speed,  towards  the  Poultry,  in 
the  City,  where  was  the  office  of  the 
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Company,  with  the  faintest  glimmer 
of  a  hope  that  there  might  be  some 
mistake  about  the  matter.  Ordering 
his  servant  to  let  him  out  the  instant 
that  the  carriage  drev  up,  tbe  Earl, 
not  allowing  his  servant  to  anticipate 
him,  got  down  and  rang  the  bell,  tho 
outer  door  being  closed,  although  it 
was  now  tweUe  o*clock.  The  words 
"  AaTiFiciAL  Rain  Company"  still 
shone,  in  gilt  letters  half  a  foot  long, 
on  the  green  blind  of  the  window  on 
the  ground  floor!  All  still — deserted 
—dry  as  Gideon's  fleece!  An  old 
woman  presently  answered  his  sum- 
mons. She  said  she  believed  the  busi- 
ness was  given  up  ;  and  there  had 
been  a  good  many  gentlemen  enqui- 
ring about  it— that  he  was  welcon^e  to 
go  in-— but  there  was  nobody  in  ex- 
cept her  and  a  little  child.  With  an 
air  of  inconceivable  agitation,  his  lord- 
ship^went  into  the  otfices  on  tho  ground 
floor.  All  was  silent :  no  clerks,  no 
servants,  no  porters  or  messengers  ; 
no  books,  or  prospectuses,  or  writing 
materials.  *'  Tve  just  given  every 
thing  a  good  dusting,  sir,'*  said  she  to 
the  Earl,  at  the  same  time  wiping  off 
a  little  dust  with  the  corner  of  ber 
apron,  and  which  had  escaped  her. 
Then  the  Earl  went  up  stairs  into  the 
*<  Board  Room."  There,  also,  all 
was  silent  and  deserted,  and  very  clean 
and  in  good  order.  There  was  the 
green  baize-covered  table,  at  which 
he  had  often  sat,  presiding  over  the 
enlightened  deliberations  of  the  direc- 
tors. The  Earl  gazed  in  silent  stupor 
about  him. 

*»  They  say  it's  a  blow-up,  sir,"  quoth 
the  old  woman.  **  But  I  should  think 
it's  rather  sudden  I  There*s  been  se- 
veral here  has  looked  as  much  struck 
as  you,  sir !  *'  This  recalled  the  Earl  to 
his  senses,  and,  without  uttering  a 
word,  he  descended  the  stairs.  **  ^^ 
pardon,  sir — but  could  yon  tell  me 
who  Tm  to  look  to  for  taking  care  of 
the  place  ?  I  can't  find  out  the  gentle- 
man as  sent  for  me'*— — * 

•'  My  good  woman,"  replied  the  Earl 
faintly,  hastening  from  the  horrid  scene, 
'*  I  know  nothing  about  it,"  and,  step- 
ping into  his  carriage,  he  ordered  it  to 
drive  on  to  Lombard  Street,  to  the  late 
Company's  bankers.  As  soon  as  he 
had,  with  a  little  indistinctness  arising 
from  his  agitation,  mentioned  the  words 
«•  Artificial  Rain" 

**  Account  closed  i"  was  the  brief 
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ness-like and  peremptory   tone*   the 
speaker  immediately  attending^  to  Bome 
one  else.     The  Earl  was  too  much 
agitated  to  observe  a  knowing  wiok  in- 
terchanged among  the  clerks  behind, 
as  soon  as  they  had  caught  the  words 
«  Artificial  Rain  Company!" — The 
Earl,  with  increasing  agitation^    re- 
entered his  carriage,  and  ordered  it 
to  be  driven  to  the  office  of  Messrs 
Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap.     There 
he  arrived  in  a  trice ;  but,  being  in- 
formed that  Mr  Gammon  had  not  yet 
come,  and  would  probably  be  found  at 
his  chambers  in   Thaviea*   Inn,    tbe 
horses*  heads  were  forthwith  turned, 
and  within  a  few  minutes'  time  the 
carriage  had  drawn  up  opposite  to  tbe 
entrance  to  Thavies'  Inn — where  the 
Earl  had  never  been  before.      With- 
out sending  his  serrant  on  beforehand 
to^  enquire,  his  lordship  immediately 
alighted,  and  soon  found  out  tbe  stair- 
case where  were  Mr  Gammon's  cham- 
bers, on  the  first  fioor.     The  words 
«<  Mr  Gammon"  were  painted  in  white 
letters  over  the  door — the  outer  one 
being  open.       His  lordship's   rather 
hasty  summons  was  answered  by  Mr 
Gammon's  laundress,  a  tidy  middle- 
aged  woman,  who  lived  in  the  cham- 
bers, and  informed  the  Earl,  that  if  he 
wished  to  see  Mr  Gammon,  he  had 
better  step  in  and  wait  for  a  minute  or 
two — as  Mr  Gammon  had  onlj  just 
gone  to  the  stationer's,  a  little  way 
off,  and  said  he  should  be  back  in  a 
minute  or  two.     In  went  the   Earl, 
and  sat  down  in  Mr  Gammon's  sit- 
ting-room. ^  It  was  a  fair-sized  room, 
neatly  furnished,  more  for  use  than 
show.    A  plain  deal  bookcase,  stretch- 
ing over  the  whole  of  one  side  of  the 
room,  was  filled  with  book?,  and  be- 
side it,  and  opposite  to  the  fireplace, 
was  the  door  of  Mr  Gammon's  bed- 
room— which  being  open,  appeared  as 
if  not  having  been  yet  set  to  rights. 
Mr  Gammon  had  not  risen  very  early 
that  morning.     The  Earl  sat  down, 
having  removed  his  hat;  and  in  pla- 
eingit  upon  the  table,  his  eye  lit  upon 
an  object  that  suggested  to  him  a  new 
source  of  amazement  and  alarm.     It 
was  a  newly-executed  parchment  con- 
veyance, folded  up  in  tbe  usual  way, 
about  a  foot  square  in  size ;  and  as 
the  Earl  sat  down,    his   eye  could 
scarcely  fail  to  read  the  superscript 
tion,  in  large  round  hand,  which  was 
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This  almost  stopped  the  Earl's 
breath.  With  tremhling  hands  he 
put  on  his  st>ectacies,  to  assure  him- 
'self  that  he  read  correctly ;  and  with 
a  face  overspread  with  dismajt  was 
gazing  intently  at  the  writing,  holding 
the  parchment  in  his  hands;  and 
while  thus  absorbed,  Mr  Gammon 
entered,  having  shot  across  the  inn 
and  sprung  up-stairs  with  lightning 
speed,  the  instant  that  his  eye  had 
caught  Lord  Dreddlington*s  equipage 
standing  opposite  to  the  inn.  He  had 
instantly  recollected  having  left  on 
the  table  the  deed  in  ouestion,  which 
had  been  executed  by  Titmouse  onlv 
the  evening  before;  and  little  anti- 
cipated that,  of  all  persons  upon  earth. 
Lord  Dreddlington  would  be  the  first 
whose  eye  would  light  upon  it. 
*Twas,  perhaps,  somewhat  indiscreet 
to  leave  it  there ;  but  it  was  in  Gam- 
mon*s  own  private  residence — where 
he  had  very  few  visitors,  especially 
at  that  time  of  the  day— and  be  had 
intended  only  a  momentary  absence, 
having  gone  out  on  the  impulse  of  a 
sudden  suggestion.     See  the  result! 

<' My  Lord  Dreddlington  T'  ex- 
claimed  Gammon,  breathless  with 
haste  and  agitation,  the  instant  he  saw 
his  worst  apprehensions  fulfilled.  The 
Earl  looked  up  at  him,  as  it  were 
mechanically,  over  his  glasses,  with, 
out  moving,  or  attempting  to  speak. 

«*  I — I — beg  ^our  lordship's  par- 
don !  * '  he  added  quickly  and  sternly,  ad- 
vancing towards  Lord  Dreddlington. 
<*  Pardon  me,  but  surelv  your  lordship 
cannot  be  aware  of  the  liberty  you 
are  taking— my  private  papers!*' — 
and  with  an  eager  and  not  over-ceremo- 
nious hand,  he  took  the  conveyance 
out  of  the  unresisting  grasp  of  hia 
noble  visiter. 

««Sii^-Mr  Gammon  !'*_  at  length 
exclaimed  the  Earl  in  a  faltering  voice 
— ''what  is  the  meaning  of  that?** 
pointing  with  a  tremulous  finger  to 
the  conveyance  wliich  Mr  Gammon 
held  in  his  hand* 

'•What  U  it  f  A  private--a  strictly 
private  document  of  mine,  my  lord*'— 
replied  Gammon,  with  breathless  im- 
petuosity, hii  eye  flashiDg  foij,  and 


his  face  having  become  deadly  pale— - 
<*  one  with  which  your  lordship  has 
no  more  concern  than  your  footman — 
one  which  I  surely  might  have  fancied 
safe  from  intrusive  eyes  in  my  own 
private  residence — one  which  JL  am 
confounded  —  ves,  confounded!  my 
lord,  finding  that  you  could  for  an 
instant  allow  yourself— consider  your- 
self warranted  in  even  looking  at— 
prying  into — and  much  less  presum- 
ing to  ask  questions  concerning  it.*' 
He  held  the  parchment  all  this  while 
tightly  grasped  in  his  hands ;  his  ap- 
pearance and  manner  might  have 
overpowered  a  man  of  stronger  nerves 
than  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington.  On 
him,  however,  it  appeared  to  produce 
no  impression — his  faculties  seeming 
quite  absorbed  with  the  discovery  he 
had  just  made,  and  he  simply  enqmred, 
without  moving  from  his  chair — **  Is 
it  a  fact,  sir,  that  you  have  obtained 
a  rent-charge  of  two  thousand  a-year 
upon  my  son-in-law*s  property  at 
Yatton?*' 

*'  I  deny  peremptorily  your  lord- 
ship's right  to  ask  me  a  single  ques- 
tion arising  out  of  information  ob- 
tained in  such  a  dis — I  mean  such  an 
unprecedented  manner  1  '*  .  answered 
Gammon,  vehemently. 

**  Two  thousand  a-year,  sir!— out 
of  my  son-in-law's  property?*'  re- 
peated the  Earl,  with  a  kind  of  bewil- 
dered incredulity. 

« I  cannot  comprehend  your  lord- 
ship's conduct  in  attempting  neither 
to  justify  what  you  have  done,  nor 
apologize  for  it,"  said  Gammon, 
endeavouring  to  speak  calmly ;  and  at 
the  same  time  depositing  the  convey- 
ance in  a  large  iron  safe,  and  then 
locking  the  door  of  it,  Lord  Dreddling- 
ton, the  while,  eyeing  his  movements 
in  silence. 

''  Mr  Gammon,  I  must  and  will  have 
this  matter  explained;  depend  upon 
it,  I  will  have  it  looked  into  and  tno- 
ronghly  sifted,"  at  length  said  Lord 
Dreddlington,  with  returning  self-pos« 
session,  as  Gammon  observed — 

"  Can  your  lordship  derive  any 
right  to  information  from  me,  out  of 
an  act  of  your  lordship's  which  no 
honourable  mind — nav,  if  your  lord- 
ship insists  on  my  making  myself  un- 
derstood— I  will  say,  an  act  which  no 
gentleman  would  resort  to, unless**^— 
The  Earl  rose  from  hia  chair  with 
calmnesi  and  dignitpr. 

ff  WMyotir  notions  of  bonouraUo 
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or  gentlemanlv'  eondnet  may  happen 
to  be»  sir/'  said  the  old  peer,  drawing 
himself  up  to  his  full  height,  and 
speaking  with  his  Usual  'deliberation* 
«•  it  may  not  be  worth  my  while  to 
enquire;  but  let  me  tell  you,  sir" 

*•  My  lord,  I  beg  your  forgiveness  j 
I  have  certainly  been  hurried  by  my 
excitement  into  expressions  which  I 
would  gladly  withdraw.** 

«'  Hear  me,  sir,"  replied  the  Earl, 
with  a  composure  which,  under  the 
circumstances,  was  wonderful ;  *'  it  is 
the  first  time  in  my  life  that  any  one 
has  presumed  to  speak  to  me  in  such 
a  manner,  and  to  use  such  language ; 
and  I  will  neither  forget  it,  sir,  nor  for- 
give it." 

'<  Then,  my  lord,  I  Uke  the  liberty 
of  reasserting  what  I  had  withdrawn/* 
said  Gammon,  his  blood  tingling  in 
all  his  veins.  He  had  never  given 
Lord  Dreddlington  credit  for  being 
able  to  exhibit  Uie  spirit  and  self-com- 
mand which  he  was  then  displaying. 
The  Earl  bowed  loftilv  as  Gammon 
spoke  ;  and  when  he  had  con- 
eluded— 

<*  When  I  entered  your  room,  sir, 
that  document  caught  my  eye  acci- 
dentally ;  and  on  seeing  upon  the  out- 
side of  it— for  no  fiirther  have  I  looked 
— ^the  name  of  my  own  son-in-law,  it 
was  but  natural  that  I  should  suppose 
there  could  be  no  objection  to  my 
looking  further,  at  the  outside.  That 
was  my  opinion*  sir — that  is  my  opin- 
ion; your  presumptuous  expressions, 
sir,  cannot  change  my  opinion,  nor 
make  me  forget  our  relative  positions," 
he  added,  haughtily;  «'and  I  once 
more  demand,  sir,  what  is  the  mean- 
ing of  that  extraordinary  docu- 
ment?** 

Mr  Gammon  was  taken  quite  by 
surprise  by  this  calmness  and  resolu- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Earl ;  and  while 
his  lordship  spoke,  and  for  some 
'  moments  after,  gazed  at  him  sternly, 
yet  irresolutely,  his  faculties  strained 
to  their  utmost  to  determine  upon  the 
course  he  should  take  in  so  totally 
unexpected  an  emergency.  He  was 
not  long»  however,  in  deciding. 

*'  Since  your  lordship  desires  infor- 
mation from  me,  let  me  request  you  to 
be  seated,**  said  he»  In  a  tone  and  with 
an  air  of  profound  courtesy,  such  as, 
in  its  turn,  took  his  noble  companion 
by  surprise ;  and  he  slowly  resumed  his 
seat.  Gammon  also  sitting  down  nearly 
opposite  to  Mm.    <*  May  I,  in  the  first 


place,  ask  to  what  circumstance  I  am 
indebted  for  the  honour  of  this  visit?' 
he  enquired. 

•*  Ob,  sir — sir — by  the  way — in- 
deed vott  may  well  ask — ^yon  mo^ 
have  heard**.—  snddenlj  and  Tehe- 
mently  interrupted  the  Earl,  whose 
mind  could  hold  but  one  important 
matter  at  a  time. 

<<  To  what  does  yonr  lordship 
allude?"  enquired  Gammon,  who  knew 
perfectly  well  all  the  while.  Having 
had  a  hint  that  matters  were  going 
wrong  with  the  Artificial  Rain  Com- 

gany,  he  had  contrived  to  creep  out  of 
,  by  selling  such  shares  as  be  h^d,  at 
a  little  less,  certainly — and  he  would 
have  done  the  same  for  the  Eari  had 
it  been  practicable ;  but  his  lordahip'i 
sudden  journey  into  Hertfordshire  had 
prevented  his  communicating  with  his 
lordship,  till  the  time  for  acting  had 
passed.  Now,  therefore,  he  resolved 
to  be  taken  by  surprise. 

«<  To  what  do  I  allude,  sirl**  echoed 
the  Eari  with  much  agitation,  taking 
the  newspaper  from  his  pocket — '^Tlie 
Artificial  Rain  Company,  air" 

*•  Well,  my  lord  1  ** exclaimed 

Gammon,  impatiently. 

**  Sir,  it  is  gone!  Bloirn  np— en- 
tirely disappeared,  sir  !** 

'<Gonel  blown  up!  The  Artificial 
Rain  Company?  Ob,  my  Lord,  It's 
impossible !"  cried  Gammon,  with  welU 
feigned  amazement. 

•*  Sir— it  is  clean  gone.  Sir  Sharper 
Bubble  has  absconded  !** 

His  lordship  handed  the  paper  to 
Mr  Gammon,  who  read  the  paragraph 
(which  he  had  read  some  honr  or  two 
before  in  bed,  where  his  own  copy  of 
the  Morning  Growl  was  at  that  mo- 
ment lying)  with  every  appearance 
of  horror,  and  the  paper  quite  shook 
in  his  trembling  hands. 

*'  It  cannot — it  cannot  be  true,  my 
lord  1  '*  said  he. 

**  Sir,  it  is,  I  have  been  mysdf 
to  the  Company's  office — it  is  qoite 
closed — shut  np  ;  there  is  only  an  old 
woman  there,  sir  I  And,  at  the  bank- 
er's, the  only  answer  is—'  Account 
dosed!*** 

^  Then  I  am  nearly  a  eonple  of 
thousand  pounds  poorer — my  God! 
what  shall  I  do  ?  Do,  mv  lord,  let 
us  drive  off  instandy  to  Sir  Sharper 
Bubble's  house,  atid  see  if  he  be  really 
gone.  It  may  be  a  vfHanous  &bri- 
cation  altogether — I  never  will  believe 
tiiat  such  a  man^How  mlseratale^ 
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that  both  your  lordship  and  I  shoold 
have  been  out  of  town  yesterday  I" 

Thus  Gammon  went  on,  with  great 
eageriies8«  hoping  to  occupy  Lord 
Dreddlington*8  thoughts  exclusively 
with  the  matter ;  but  he  was  mistaken. 
The  Earl,  after  a  little  pause,  reverted 
to  the  previous  topic,  and  repeated  his 
enquiry  as  to  the  rent-charge,  with  an 
air  of  such  serious  determination  as 
soon  satisfied  Gammon  that  there  was 
no  evading  the  crisis  which  had  so 
suddenly  arisen.  With  the  topic,  his 
lordship  also  unconsciously  changed 
his  manner,  which  was  now  one  of  of- 
fended majesty.        « 

*'  Sir,'*  said  he,  with  stately  deli- 
beration,  **  what  you  have  said  to  my- 
self personally,  cannot  be  unsaid ;  but 
I  desire  a  plain  answer,  Mr  Gammon, 
to  a  plain  question.  Is  the  document 
which  I  had  in  my  hand,  an  instru- 
ment giving  you,  gracious  Heaven! 
a  charge  of  two  thousand  pounds  a- 
year  upon  my  son-in-law's  estate  ? 
Sir,  once  for  all,  I  peremptorily  insist 
on  an  answer  before  I  leave  your 
chambers ;  and,  if  I  do  not  obtain  it, 
I  shall  instantly  cause  a  rigorous  en- 
quiry to  be  set  on  foot.** 

[«  You  drivelling  obstinate  old  fool ! " 
thought  Gammon,  looking  the  while 
with  mild  anxiety  at  the  Earl,  «*  if  you 
were  to  drop  down  dead  at  my  feet, 
now,  at  this  moment,  what  vexation 
you  would  save  me  I  Did  it  ever  be- 
fore fall  to  the  lot  of  mortal  man  to 
have  to  deal  with  two  such  Idiots  as 
you  and  Titmouse?*'] 

««  Well,  then,  my  lord,  since  your 
lordship  is  so  pertinacious  on  the 
point — retaining  my  strong  opinion 
concerning  the  very  unwarrantable 
means  which  enable  you  to  put  tho 
question  to  me— I  disdain  equivoca- 
tion or  further  concealment/*  he  con- 
tinued, with  forced  composure,  "  and 
distinctly  admit  that  the  document 
which  was  lately  in  your  lordship's 
hands,  is  an  instrument  having  Uie 
effect  which  it  professes  to  have.  It 
gives  me,  my  lord,  a  rent-charge  for 
the  term  of  my  life,  of  two  thousand 
pounds  a-year  upon  Mr  Titmouse's 
esute  of  Yatton." 

"  Good  God,  sir  I  **  exclaimed  the 
Earl,  gazing  at  Gammon,  as  if  thun- 
derstruck with  an  answer  which  he 
could  not  but  have  calculated  unon— 
and  which  was,  indeed,  inevitable. 

**  That  b  the  fact,  my  lord,  un- 
doubtedly/* said  Gammoni  wiUi  the 


air  of  a  man  who  has  made  up  his 
mind  to  encounter  something  very 
serious  and  unpleasant. 

*'  There  never  was  such  a  thing 
heard  of,  sir!  Two  thousand  pounds 
a-year  given  to  his  solicitor  by  my 
son- in-law !      Why,    he  is   a   mere 

boy** 

*'  He  was  old  enough  to  marry  the 
Lady  Ceciliat  my  lord,**  interrupted 
Gammon  calmly,  but  very  bitterly. 

"  That  may  be,  sir,**  replied  the 
Earl,  his  face  faintly  flushing — **  but 
he  is  ignorant  of  business,  sir — of  the 
world— or  you  must  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  him  when  he  was  intoxi- 
cated.** 

**  Nothing— nothing  of  the  kind,  my 
lord.  Never  was  Mr  Titmouse  more 
sober — never  in  fuller  possession  of 
his  faculties — never  dia  he  do  any 
thing  more  deliberately,  than  when 
he  signed  that  conveyance." 

"  Why,  have  you  purchased  it,  sir  ? 
Given  consideration  for  it  ?**  enquired 
the  EarX  with  a  perplexed  air. 

**  Why  did  not  yout*  lordship  ask 
that  question  before  ?  you  felt  your- 
self at  liberty  to  make  the  harsh  and 
injurious  comments  you  have**— 
*•  Sir,  you  evade  my  question.** 
*'  No,  my  lord — I  do  not  wish  to  do 
so.     I  have  given  value  for  it — full 
Talue ;  and  Mr  Titmouse,  if  you  ask 
him,  will  tell  you  so." 
The  Earl  paused. 

''  And  is  the  consideration  recorded 
in  the  deed,  sir?'* 

««  It  is,  my  lord — and  truly." 
"  I  must  ask  you,  sir — do  you  mean 
to  tell  me  that  you  have  given  full 
value  for  this  rent-charge  ?'* 
«*  Full  value,  my  lord.** 
"  Then,  why  all  this  mystery,  Mr 
Gammon  ?" 

*'  Let  me  ask,  in  my  turn,  my  lord, 
why  ail  these  questions  about  a  mat- 
ter with  which  you  have  nothing  to 
do  ?  Would  it  not  be  much  better  for 
your  lordship  to  attend  to  your  oum 
affairs,  just  now,  after  the  very  alarm- 
ing"  

•*  Sir — sir — I — I — that  is — my  con- 
cern," stammered  the  Earl^very  nearly 
thrust  out  of  his  course  by  this  stroke 
of  Gammon's ;  but  he  soon  recovered 
himself— for  the  topic  they  were  dis- 
cussing had  taken  a  thorough  hold  of 
his  mind. 

"  Did  you  give  a  pecuniary  con* 
aideration,  Mr  Gammon  ?*' 
*^  I  gave  a  lai^e  sum  in  ready 
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money;  and  the  remainder  of  the 
consideration  is  expressed  to  be,  my 
long  and  arduous  services  to  Mr  Tit- 
mouse^  in  putting  him  into  possession 
of  his  property." 

«*  Will  you,  then,  favour  me  with  a 
copy  of  this  deed,  that  I  may  examine 
it,  and  submit  it  to  competent" 

"  No,  my  lord,  I  will  do  no  sucl) 
^  thing,'*  replied  Gammon  peremptorily. 

"  You  will  not,  sir?"  repeated  the 
Earl  after  a  pause,  his  cold  blue  eye 
fixed  steadfastly  upon  that  of  Gam- 
mon, and  his  face  full  of  stern  and 
haughty  defiance. 

"  No,  my  lord,  I  will  not.  Pro- 
bably  Ma/ answer  is  explicit  enough  T* 
replied  Gammon,  returning  Lord 
Dreddlington*B  look  with  unwavering 
steadfastness.     There  was  a  pause. 

"  But  one  conclusion  can  be  drawn, 
then,  from  your  refusal,  sir — one 
highly  disadvantageous  to  you,  sir. 
No  one  can  avoid  the  conclusion 
tfiat  there  has  been  foul  play,  and 
fraud" 

"  You  are  a  peer  of  the  realm.  Lord 
Dreddlington ;  try  to  be  a  gentleman" 
said  Gammon,  who  had  turned  deadly 
pale.  The  EarFs  eye  continued  fixed 
on  Gammon,  and  his  lip  slightly  qui- 
vered.  He  seemed  amazed  at  Gam- 
mon*! audacity.  Let  me  recom- 
mend your  lordship  to  be  more  cau- 
tious and  measured  in  your  lan- 
guage,*' said  Gammon,  visibly  strug- 
gling to  speak  with  calmness  >« 
"  especially  concerniug  matters  on 
which  you  are  utterly — profoundly 
ignorant" 

**  I  will  not  long  remain  so,  Mr 
Gammon;  you  may  rely  upon  it,*' 
replied  the  Earl  with  sustained  firm- 
ness and  hauteur. 

[«  Shall  I?  shall  I?  shali  I  pros- 
trate you,  insolent  old  fool  1  soul  and 
body?*  thought  Gammon.] 

"  I  will  instantly  seek  out  Mr  Tit- 
mouse," continued  the  Earl,  "  and  will 
soon  get  at  tho  bottom  of  this — this— 
monstrous  transaction.** 

**  I  cannot,  of  course,  control  your 
lordship's  motions.  If  you  do  apply 
to  Mr  Titmouse,  you  will  in  all  pro- 
bability receive  the  information  you 
seek  for — that  is,  if  Mr  Titmouse  dare, 
without  first  consulting  m«*' 

«  If— Mr— Titmouse— rfarc,  sir?" 
echoed  the  Earl. 

•«  Yes— cfartf/"  furiously  retorted 
Gammon,  his  eye,  as  it  were,  moment- 
arily  flashing  fire* 
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"  Sir,  this^s  very  highly  amusing!  *' 
said  Lord  Dreddlington,  trying  to 
smile;  but  it  was  impossible.  His 
hands  trembled  so  much  that  he  could 
not  draw  on  his  glove  without  great 
eflTort. 

"  To  me,  my  lord,  it  is  very — ^very 
painful,"  replied  Gammon,  with  an 
agitation  which  he  could  not  conceal 
— "  not  painful  on  my  own  account 
but  your  lordship*s** 

**  Sir,  I  thank  you  for  your  sym- 
pathy," interrupted  Lord  Dreddling- 
ton with  a  faint  smile.  "  In  the  mean- 
while, you  may  depend  upon  my  tak- 
ing steps  forthwith  of  a  somewhat  de-> 
cisive  character.  We  shall  see,  sir, 
how  long  transactions  of  this  sort  can 
be  concealed.** 

At  this  point.  Gammon  had  finally 
determined  upon  making  his  long- 
dreaded  disclosure  to  the  Earl  of  Dred^ 
dlington— one  that  would  instantly 
topple  him  down  headlong  over  the 
battlements  of  his  lofty  and  unap- 
proachable pride,  as  though  he  had 
been  struck  by  lightning.  Gammon 
felt  himself  getting  colder  every 
minute — his  agitation  driving  the 
blood  from  his  extremities  back  upon 
his  heart. 

"  Your  lordship  has  spoken  of  com^ 
cealment,"  he  commenced,  with  visible 
emotion.-^*'  Your  lordship's  offensive 
and  most  unoalled-for  observations 
upon  my  motives  and  conduct,  irritated 
me  for  the  moment — ^but  that  is  gone 
by.  They  have,  however,  worked  my 
feelings  up  to  a  point  which  will  enable 
me,  perhsps,  better  than  on  any  future 
occasion,  to  make  a  disclosure  to  your 
lordship  of  a  secret  that,  ever  since  it 
has  come  to  my  knowledge,  so  help  me 
Heaven!  has  made  me  the  most  miser- 
able of  men."  There  was  something 
in  Gammon's  manner  that  compelled 
the  Earl  to  sit  down  again  in  the  chair 
from  which  he  had  risen,  and  where 
he  remained  gazing  in  wondering 
silence  at  Gammon,  who  proceeded^ 
'<  It  is  a  disclosure  which  will  require 
all  your  lordship*s  strength  of  mind  to 
prevent  its  overpowering  you" 

'*  Gracious  God,  sir,  what  do  yon 
mean  ?  What  do  you  mean,  Mr  Gam- 
mon ?  Go  on  r*  said  tho  Earli  turn- 
ing very  pale. 

*'  I  would  even  now,  my  lord, 
shrink  from  the  precipice  which  I 
have  approached,  and  leave  your 
lordship  m  ignorance  of  that  which  no 
earthly  power  can  remedy ;  bnt  yoiyr 
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]ordship*8  singular  discovery  of  the 
rent-charge,  which  we  have  talked 
about  so  long  and  anxiously,  and  de- 
termination to  become  fully  acquaint- 
ed with  the  circumstances  out  of  which 
it  has  arisen,  leave  me  no  option." 

'<  Sir,  I  desire  that,  without  so  much 
circumlocution,  you  will  come  to  the 
point.  I  cannot  divine  what  you  are 
talking  about— >what  you  meditate 
telling  me  ;  but  I  beg  of  you,  sir,  to 
tell  me  what  you  know,  and  leave  me 
to  bear  it  as  best  I  can." 

**  Your  lordship  shall  be  obeyed, 
then. — I  said,  some  little  time  ago, 
that  the  instrument  granting  me  the 
rent-charge  upon  the  Yatton  property, 
recited^  as  a  part  of  the  consideration, 
my  arduous,  and  long-continued,  and 
successful  exertions  to  place  Mr  Tit- 
mouse in  possession  of  tnat  fine  estate. 
It  was  I,  my  lord,  that  searched  for  him 
till  1  found  him— the  rightftd  heir  to  the 
Yatton  estates,  the  possible  successor 
to  your  lordship's  estates  and  honours. 
Night  and  day  I  have  toiled  for  him 
— have  overcome  all  obstacles,  and  at 
length  placed  him  in  the  splendid  posi- 
tion which  he  now  occupies.  He  is 
not,  my  lord,  naturally  of  a  generous  or 
grateful  disposition,  as,  perhaps,  your 
lordship  also  mav  be  aware  of ;  and 
had  I  not  insisted  on  an  adequate  re- 
turn for  my  services,  he  would  have 
given  me  none.  Therefore,  I  required 
him,  nay  I  extorted  from  him  the  in- 
strument in  question."  He  paused. 

''Well,  sir.  Goon!  I  hear  you,** 
said  the  Earl,  somewhat  sternly ;  on 
which  Gammon  resumed. 

**  How  I  first  acquired  a  knowledge 
that  Mr  Aubrey  was  wrongfully  enjoy- 
ing the  Yatton  estates,  does  not  at  all 
concern  your  lordship  ;  but  one  thing 
<2o««concern  your  lordship  to  know,  and 
me  to  be  believed  by  your  lordship  in 
telling  you — that,  so  help  tne,  Heaven  I 
at  the  time  that  I  discovered  Mr  Tit- 
mouse behind  the  counter  of  Mr  Tag- 
rag,  in  Oxford  Street,  and  up  till 
within  a  couple  of  months  ago,  I  had 
no  more  doubt  about  his  being  really 

enUtled,  as   heir-atlaw** The 

Earl  gave  a  sudden  start.  '*  My  lord# 
I  would  even  now  beg  your  lordship 
to  let  me  take  some  other  opportunity, 
when  we  are  both  calmer." 

'<  Go  on,  sir,"  said  the  Earl  firmly, 
but  In  a  lower  tone  of  voice  than  he 
had  before  spoken  in,  and  sitting  with 
his  %ye%  riveted  on  those  of  Mr  Gam- 
mon, whoy  notwithstanding  bis  lord- 
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8bip*s  observation,  was  compelled  by 
his  own  sickening  agitation  to  pause 
for  a  moment  or  two.  Then  he  re- 
sumed. VI  was  saving,  that  till  about 
two  months  ago,  I  had  no  more  doubt 
than  I  have  of  your  lord8hip*s  now- 
sitting  before  me,  that  Mr  Titmouse 
was  the  legitimate  descendant  of  the 
person  entitled  to  enjoy  the  Yatton 
estates  in  preference  to  Mr  Aubrey. 
His  pedigree  was  subjected  to  the 
severest  scrutiny  that  the  law  of  Eng- 
land can  devise,  and  was  pronounced 

complete** Gammon  beheld  Lord 

Dreddlington  quivering  all  over;  "but 
to  my  horror—only  /  know  it,  except 
Mr  Titmouse,  to  whom  I  told  it-*I 
have  discovered,  by  a  most  extraordi-> 
nary  accident,  that  we  were,  and  are, 
all  misUken.*'  Lord  Dreddlington 
had  grown  deadly  pale,  and  his  lips 
seemed  to  open  unconsciously,  while 
he  inclined  towards  Gammon ;  "  and 
— I  may  as  well  tell  your  lordship 
at  once  the  worst — this  young  roan» 
Titmouse,  is  only  a  natural  son,  and 
what  is  worse,  of  a  woman  who  had 
a  former  husband  living*' 

Lord  Dreddlington  started  up  from 
his  chair,  and  staggered  away  from 
it,  his  arms  moving  to  and  fro*-his 
face  the  very  picture  of  horror.  It 
was  ghastly  to  look  at.  His  lips 
moved,  but  he  uttered  no  sound. 

*'  Oh,  my  lord  I  For  God's  sake 
be  calm  I  '*  cried  out  Gammon,  dread- 
fully shocked,  rushing  towards  the 
Eari,  who  kept  sUggering  back,  his 
hands  stretched  out  as  if  to  keep  off 
some  approaching  object.  **  Mv  ford  I 
Lord  Dreddlington,  hear  me  I  For 
Heaven's  sake,  let  me  bring  you  back 
to  your  chair  1  It's  only  a  little  faint- 
ness."  He  put  his  arm  round  th& 
Earl,  endeavouring  to  draw  him  back 
towards  the  easy  chair ;  but  he  felt 
his  lordship  slipping  down  on  the 
floor,  his  legs  yielding  under  him; 
then  his  head  suddenly  sank  on  one 
side,  and  the  next  momeftt  he  lay,  as  it 
were  collapsed,  upon  the  floor,  partly 
supported  by  Gammon,  who,  in  a 
fearful  state  of  agitation,  shouted  out 
for  the  laundress. 

*'  Untie  his  neck  handkerchief,  sir; 
loose  his  shirt-collar  i  **  cried  the  wo- 
man, and  stooping  down,  while  Gam- 
mon supported  his  head,  she  removed 
the  pressure  from  his  neck.  He  was 
breathing  heavily.  "  For  God's  sake, 
run  off  for  a  doctor— any  one— the 
nearest  you  can  find,**  gasped  Gam- 
2a 
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shaken.  On  recovering,  she  requested 
Mr  Gammon  to  be  sent  for,  and  with 
considerable  agitation  enquired  into 
the  occasion  and  manner  of  the  £arl*s 
illnesB.  As  soon  as  he  had  mentioned 
that  it  was  a  paragrraph  in  the  day's 
paper  that  first  occasioned  in  the  Earl 
the  agitation  which  had  induced  such 
serious  consequences— 

«  What  I  in  the  papers  already  ?  Is 
it  about  that  fellow  Titmouse?"  she 
enquired,  with  a  languid  air  of  di^ust. 
<*  No  indeed.  Lady  Cecilia,  Mr 
Titmouse  has  nothing:  to  do  with  it/' 
replied  Gammon,  with  a  slight  inward 
spasm  ;  and.  Just  as  he  had  succeeded 
in  guying  her  to  understand  the  cause 
to  which  he  chose  to  refer  the  Earl's 
illness,  carriage  wheels  were  Jieard, 
followed  in  a  second  or  two  by  a  tre- 
mendous thundering  at  the  door,  which 
made  even  Gammon  almost  start  from 
his  chair,  and  threw  Lady  Cecilia  into 
a  second  swoon.  It  was  providential, 
perhaps,  that  it  had  that  effect ;  for,  had 
she  gone  to  the  windows,  and  seen  her 
insensible  father,  with  care  and  diffi- 
cnlty,  lifted  out  of  his  carriage — his 
shirt* collar,  and  a  white  neck  handker- 
chfef,  throim  round  his  shoulders,  par- 
tially crimsoned  ;  and  in  that  way, 
amid  a  little  crowd  gathered  round,  car- 
ried into  the  house,  and  borne  up- stairs 
to  his  bedchamber — it  might  have  had 
a  very  serious  effect,  indeed,  upon  her 
ladyship.  Gammon  stepped  for  an 
instant  to  the  window— he  saw  the 
poor  old  peer  in  the  state  I  have  de- 
scribed, and  the  sight  blanched  his 
cheeks.  Leaving  her  ladyship  in  the 
hands  of  Miss  Macspleuchan,  and  her . 
attendants,  he  folK>wed  into  the  Earl's 
bedroom ;  and  was  a  little  relieved, 
some  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards, 
at  finding,  that  though  the  Earl  was 
much  exhausted  with  the  fatigue  of 
removal,  he  was  in  a  much  more  satis- 
factory state  than  could  have  been  an- 
ticipated. As  his  lordship's  own 
physician  (who  had  been  summoned 
Instantly  on  the  Earl's  arrival  home,) 
intimated  that  a  little  repose  was  es- 
'  sential  to  his  lordshin,  and  that  no 
one  should  remain  in  tne  room  whose 
services  were  not  indispensable.  Gam- 
mon took  his  departure,  after  an  anx- 
ious enquiry  as  to  Lady  Cecilia — in- 
tending to  return  before  night,  per- 
sonally to  make  his  enquiries  concern- 
ing the  Earl  and  her  ladyship. 

A  mighty  sigh  escaped  from  the 
dppressed  bosom  of  Gammon,  as  soon 


as,  having  quitted  the  hoii8e>  he  fomai 
himself  in  the  street  alone.    He  walk, 
ed  for  some  minutes  straight  on,  irreso- 
lute as  to  whither  to  direct  Ms  steps 
—to  his  own  chambers,  to  the  ofiiee 
in  Hatton   Garden,  or  to   Mr   Tit- 
mouse's residence  in  Park  Lane.     At 
length  he  determined  on  returning,  b 
the  first  instance,  to  his  own  chamben, 
and  changed  his  course  accordingly; 
his  mind  so  absorbed  in  thought  that 
he  scarcely  saw  any  one  he  met  or 
passed.     Here  was  a  state  of  things- 
thought    he-.*  that   he    had    brought 
about  I     And  what  must  be  his  ows 
course  now  ?    For  a  moment  or  tve 
he  was  in  a  state  of  feelings  which  we 
may  compare  to  that  of  a  person  who, 
with  ignorant  curiosity,  has  set  into 
motion  the  machinery  of  some  prodi- 
gious engine,  which  it  required  but  a 
touch  to  effect — and  then  stands  sud- 
denly paralysed — bewildered — cos- 
founded  at  the  complicated  moveroeots 
going  on  all  around  him,  and  perhaps 
thealarming  noises  accompany  ing  them 
-—not  daring  to  move  a  bair's-breadtfa 
in  any  direction  for  fear  of  destructios. 
He  soon,  however,  recovered  himself, 
and  began  very  serionsly  to  contem- 
plate the  perilous  position  in  which  be 
now  found  himself  placed. 

Here  was  Lord  Dreddlington,  in 
the  first  place,  invoWed  to  a  most 
alarming  extent  of  liability  in  respect 
of  his  connexion  with  one  of  the  bub- 
ble companies,  into  a  connexion  with 
which  it  had  been  Gammon  who  se- 
duced him.  But  he  quickly  lost  ^ht 
of  that,  as  a  very  light  matter  com- 
pared with  what  had  subsequently 
happened,  and  the  prodigious  conse- 
quences  to  which  it  might  possibly 
lead — and  that,  too,  immediatelj. 

This  Crisis  had  been  precipitated  by 
an  accident — ^an  occurrence  which  he 
felt  that  no  man  could  have  foreseen. 
Certainly  it  might  all  be  traced  to  his 
own  oversight  in  leaving  the  convey- 
ance of  his  rent- charge— so  all*  import- 
ant a  document— upon  his  table, 
though  for  only  a  minute  or  two's  ab- 
sence— for  he  had  not  quitted  his  cbam-  ' 
hers  more  than  five  minutes  before  he 
had  re-entered  them,  finding  the  Earl 
of  Dreddlington  there — of  all  per* 
sons  in  the  world  the  very  last  whom 
Gammon  wonld  have  wished  to  be 
aware  of  the  existence  of  such  an  in- 
strument. Who  oould  have  imagined 
— >calettlated  on  such  an  occurrence  ? 
Never  before  had  the  Earl  vlaited  him 
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at  his  own  priyate  residence ;  and  to 
come  just  precbeljr  at  the  very  mo- 
ment—and yet»  thought  (Grammon^  al- 
most starting  back  a  step  or  two— 
irhen  one  came  to  think  of  it — what 
was  more  likely  than  that,  on  seeing 
the  paragraph  m  the  morning  paper, 
his  lordship  should  have  done  the  veiT* 
thing  ho  did,  and  driven  down  to  Mr 
Gammon  for  an  explanation  ?  Bah  I 
thought  Mr  Gammon,  and  stamped 
his  foot  on  the  pavement. 

[Ay^  Satan>  it  was  a  very  slippery 
trick  indeed,  which  you  had  p^yed 
this  acute  friend  of  yours,] 

*<  But  the  thing  is  done ;  and  what 
am  I  now  to  do  ?  What  can  I  do  ? 
First  of  all^  there's  Titmouse — where 
is  that  little  miscreant  at  this  moment  ? 
Will  he  follow  hb  wife  to  Grosvenor 
Square  ?  Will  the  Earl  have  recover- 
ed, before  I  can  see  Titmouse,  suffi- 
ciently to  recollect  what  has  happen- 
ed ?  Will  they  allow  him  to  be  admit- 
ted into  the  sick-chamber  ?  Suppose 
his  presence  should  remind  the  Earl 
of  what  he  has  this  day  heard? 
Suppose  he  should  recover  his  senses 
— what  course  will  he  take  ?  Wilt  he 
acquaint  his  daughter  that  she  is  mar- 
Jied  to  a  vulgar  bastard — oh«  fright" 
fid!— «he  and  he  the  two  proudest 
persons,  perhaps,  living  I— Will  they 
Apurn  him  from  them  with  loathing 
and  horror  ? — expose  the  little  impos- 
tor to  the  world?— and  take,  God 
knows  what  steps  against  me»  for  tho 
share  1  have  haa  in  the  matter  ?— Oh, 
impossible !  —  inconceivable  I  They 
can  never  blazon  their  own  degrada- 
tion to  the  world!  Or  will  Lord 
Dreddliogton  have  discretion  and  self- 
command  sufficient  to  keep  the  blight- 
ing secret  to  himself?  Will  he  rest 
aatisfied  with  my  statement,  or  insist 
cn^conclosive  proof  and  corroboration  ? 
Will  he  call  for  vouchers— ah  I"  here 
he  ground  his  teeth  together,  for  he 
recollected  the  trick  which  Titmouse 
had  played  him  in  destroying  the 
precious  documents  already  spoken 
of.  «'  If  the  little  wretch  do  not 
liear  of  what  has  happened  from 
any  one  else,  shall  I  tell  bun  that  I 
have  connnunicated  his  secret  to  Lord 
Dreddlington  ?^  Fancy  him  and  his 
wife  meeting  after  they  know  all ! — 
or  him  and  the  Earl !  Suppose  the  Earl 
should  die — ^and  without  having  dis- 
closed this  secret  to  any  one  ?  Oh, 
ch !  .what  a  godsend  would  tiiat  be  1 
AH  straight  then,  to  the  end  of  the 
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chapter  I — How  near  it  was,  this 
morning  1— If  I  had  but  suffered  those 
two  boobies  to  wrangle  together  till  it 
was  too  late  !'* — A  IMe  colour  came 
into  Mr  Gammon's  cheek  at  this 
point — as  if  he  felt  that  perhaps  he 
was  then  going  a  litUe  too  far,  in  enter- 
tuning  such  wishes  and  regrets :  still 
he  could  not  dismiss  the  reflection  ; 
nay,  what  was  more  probable  than 
that  so  desperate  a  shock  suffered  by  a 
man  of  his  advanced  years,  might  be 
only  the  precursor  of  a  second  and 
fatal  fit  of  apoplexy?— ''Doctor  Bailey 
expressed  some  fears  of  that  sort  to** 
day." 

If  Mr  Gammon  had  seen  the  watch- 
ful eyes  at  that  moment  settled  upon 
him,  by  two  persons  who  were  ap- 
proaching him,  and  who  passed  him» 
unobserved ;  and  could  have  dreamed 
of  the  errand  which  had  brought  these 
two  persons  into  that  part  of  the  town 
— it  might  have  set  his  busy  brain 
upon  quite  a  new  track  of  harassing 
conjecture  and  apprehension.  But  he 
was  far  too  intently  occupied  with  his 
thoughts  to  see  any  one,  as  he  walked 
slowly  down  Holbom ;  and  some  five 
minutes  afterwards,  having  got  to 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  Saffron 
Hill,  he  was  startled  out  of  his  medi- 
tations by  hearing  a  voice  calling  out 
his  name — and  looking  towards  the 
middle  of  the  street,  whence  the  sound 
came,  beheld  Mr  Titmouse,  calling 
and  beckoning  to  him  eagerly,  out  of 
a  hackney*  coach,  which  was  slowly 
driving  up  Holbom,  and  at  Titmouse  s 
bidding  drew  up  to  the  kerb-stone. 

"  Oh— I  say ! — Mr  Gammon ! — 
here'^s  a  precious  mess  I— Such  a  devil 
of  a  row  r'^-commenced  Titmouse, 
alarmedly,  speaking  in  a  low  voice 
through  the  coach  window. 

**  What,  sir  ?"  enquired  Gammon, 
sternly. 

"  Why— eh?  heard  of  it?  Lady 
Cicely" 

"  I  have  heard  of  it,  sir,"  replied 
Gammon,  gloomily — "  and  I  have,  in 
my  turn,  something  of  far  greater 
consequence  to  tell  you. — Let  the 
coachman  turn  back  and  drive  yon  to 
my  chambers,  where  I  will  meet  you 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour*s  time.*' 

«'  Oh  Lord  i  Won't  you  get  in  and 
tell  me  now  9 — Do,  Mr  Gam  '* 

*'  No,  sir  r'  replied  Gammon,  stern- 
ly, and  walked  away,  leavuog  Tit- 
mouse in  a  pretty  fright. 

<*  Now,  shall  I  tell  him,  or  not  ? 
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tbougbt  Gammon:  and  after  some 
miDtttes*  anxioTiB  consideratioDy  deter- 
mined on  doing  so — and  on  threaten- 
ing  himi  that  if  be  did  not  change  bis 
courses^  so  far  as  money  wentj  be — 
Gammon — would  instantly  bl«st  biai 
br  exposure  of  bb  real  character  and 
circumstances  to  the  whole  world. 
What  might  be  the  actual  extent  of 
his  embarrassments*  Gammon  knew 
not^  nor  was  be  aware  of  the  fact, 
that  Titmouse  was  at  that  moment 
getdng  into  the  hands  of  swindling 
money-lenders.  In  point  of  dress  and 
manners,  Titmouse  w as  thesame  that  he 
bad  ever  been,  since  fortune  bad  given 
him  the  means  of  dressing  according 
to  his  fancy*  and  the  fashion ;  but  any 
one  looking  at  his  face*  could  see  in 
the  slightly  blood-shot  eye,  its  jaded 
expression,  and  the  nu%  appearance 
of  his  face,  the  results  of  systematic 
excess  and  debauchery.  When  Gam- 
mon joined  him  at  bis  chambers*  and 
told  him  the  events  of  the  day*  Tit- 
mouse exhibited  affright,  that  to  any 
other  beholder  than  one  so  troubled 
as  Gammon*  would  have  appeared  lu- 
dicrous ;  but  as  that  gentleman *s  object 
was  to  subdue  and  terrify  his  com- 
panion into*  an  implicit  submission 
to  his  will,  he  dismissed  him  for  the 
day*  simply  enjoining  him  to  keep 
away  from  Grosvenor  square  and 
Park-lane  till  an  early  hour  in  the 
ensuing  morning  — by  which  time 
events*  which  might  have  happened  in 
the  interval*  might  determine  the 
course  which  Gammon  should  dictate 
to  Titmouse.  At  that  time  Gammon 
was  strongly  inclined  to  insist  on  Tit- 
mouse's going  to  the  CcTntinent  for  a 
little  whUe*  to  be  out  of  barm*s  way ; 
but*  in  fact*  he  felt  dreadfully  embar- 
rassed to  know  bow  to  dispose  of  Tit- 
mouse ^regarding  him  with  feelings 
somewhat,  perhaps*  akin  to  those  with 
which  Frankenstein  beheld  his  mon- 
ster. 

But  to  return  to  Lord  Dreddlington. 
The  remedies  resorted  to  so  speedily 
after  his  seizure  at  Mr  Gammon^ 
obaitabers*  had  most  materially  counte- 
racted the  effects  of  the  terrible  shock 
which  he  had  sustained*  and  whicb^ 
but  for  such  interference*  would  in  all 
probability  have  proved  fatal  in  its 
consequenoes.  Shortly  after  his  re- 
moval to  his  own  house*  he  sank  into 
tranquil  and  safe  sleep*  which  con- 
tinued* with  a  few  interruptions*  ft>r 
several  honrs — during  which  his  brain 


reeoTered  itself*  in  a  considenMe 
measure*  from  the  snddett  and  teaipo- 
rary  pressure  which  bad  been  npeii  it. 
Towards  seven  o*elockinthe  eveaiB^ 
there  were  sitting,  on  one  side  of  the 
bed  Miss  Macspleockan*  and  on  the 
other  the  Lady  Cecilia — who  also  had 
ndlied  from  the  shock  which  she  had 
sustuned*  and  now,  occasionally  shed- 
ding tears*  sat  gazing  in  melancbc^y 
silence  at  the  countenance  of  her 
father.  She  was  certainly  a  miseralile 
young  woman,  was  Lady  Cecilia-* 
ignorant  though  she  might  be  of  the 
real  extent  of  disaster  consequent 
upon  her  alliance  with  Titmouse* 
whom  she  bad  long  hated  and  despised^ 
on  all  occasions  avoiding  his  company. 
Their  almost  total  estrangement  was 
quite  notorious  in  society.  Hb  lord- 
ship's physician  had  quitted  the  cbain- 
ber  for  a  few  minutes*  to  make 
arrangements  for  continuing  with  hint 
during  the  night;  and  neither  Miaa 
Macspleucban  nor  Lady  Cecilia  had 
spoken  for  some  time.  At  length 
the  Earl*  who  had  become  rather 
restless*  faintly  muttered  at  intervals 
to  himself  the  words* 

«*  Bubble— villain— BlackwaD" 

**  You  see*"  ivhispered  Miss  Kae- 
spleucban*  **  what  he's  thinking  cf. 
He  dined  with  those  people*  you 
know.**  Lady  Cecilia  nodded  in  silence. 
Presently  his  lordship  resumed — 

"  Account  c/Mtfrf/— Call  on  Mr  Gam- 
mon— Is  Mr  Gammon  at  home?** 

The  current  of  his  recollections  had 
now  brought  him  to  the  point  of  dan- 
ger;  and  after  pausing  for  a  moment*  a 
troubled  expression  came  over  his  face 
— he  was  evidently  realizing  the  com- 
mencement of  the  terrible  scene  in 
Mr  Gammon's  room — then  he  seemed 
to  have  lost  the  train  of  his  thoughts 
for  a  while*  as  his  features  slowly  re- 
sumed their  previous  placidity;  but 
the  troubled  expresrion  presently  re- 
turned :  bis  lips  were  suddenly  coin- 
pressed,  and  his  brow  corrugated*  as 
if  with  the  emotion  of  anger  or  indigo 
nation. 
^  Monstrous!  ThcotAoummdpmtndif^ 
He  spoke  these  words  in  a  much 
stronger  voice  than  those  preceding. 

«  Oh*  dear !— I  should  haTe  thoi^ 
his  lordship  had  lost  much  more  than 
that,**  whispered  Miss  Macspleucban* 
in  a  low  tone. 

**  Insist !— *ritraoose— Titmoose*— 
bh  lips  slightly  quivered*  and  he 
paused  for  a  while. 
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*'  Shocking  I  What  wUl  she" — - 
an  expression  of  agony  came  over  his 
fiice. 

**  Poor  papa !  He's  evidently  heard 
it  all !  **  whispered  Lady  Ceciliaf 
faintly. 

**  Hush!**  exclaimed  Miss  Mac- 
spleuchan*  raising  her  finger  to  her 
Jips — adding  presently,  "if  he  goes  on 
in  this  way«  I  shall  go  and  fetch  Dr 
WhittiDgton  in." 

"  Cecilia!— Cecilia" — continued  the 
Earl ;  and  suddenly  opening  his  ejes> 
gazed  forward,  and  then  on  each 
side*  with  a  dull  confused  stare.  Then 
he  closed  them,  muttering — "  I  cer- 
tainly thought  Mr  Gammon  was  here  I'* 
Shortly  afterwards  he  opened  them 
again ;  and  his  head  being  inclined 
towards  the  side  where  Lady  Cecilia 
was  siitiug>  they  fell  upon,  and  seemed 
to  be  arrested  by  her  countenance. 
After  gazing  at  her  for  some  moments 
with  a  very,  very  sorrowful  expression^ 
he  again  closed  his  eyes,  murmuring— 
"Poor  Cecilia  I" 

"  I  really  thinks  mv  dear,  you'd 
better  leave  the  room,  faltered  Miss 
Macspleuchan ;  imagining,  from  the 
state  of  her  own  feelings^  that  those  of 
Lady  Cecilia  would  be  overpowering 
her — for  nothing  could  be  more  soul- 
touching  than  the  tone  in  which  the 
Earl  had  last  spoken. 

**No;  he's  asleep  again,"  replied 
Lady  Cecilia,  calmly — and  for  a  quar- 
ter  of  an  hour  all  was  again  silent. 
The  Earl  sighed;  and,  opening  his 
eyes,  looked  full  at  Lady  Cecilia^  and 
with  a  more  natural  expression. 

*«  Kiss  me,  Cecilia,"  said  he^gentlv; 
and  raising  both  his  arms  a  little, 
while  she  leaned  forward  and  kissed 
his  forehead,  he  very  feebly  placed 
them- round  her,  hut  they  almost  im- 
mediately sank  on  the  bed  again,  as  if 
he  had  not  strength  to  keep  them 
extended. 

« We  will  live  together,  Cecilia, 
again,**  murmured  the  Earl. 

"  Dear  papa,  don't  distress  yourself; 
if  you  do,  I  really  must  go  away  from 
you.*' 

*'  No,  no ;  you  must  not,  Cecilia, " 
murmured  the  Earl,  sadly  and  faintly, 
and  shaking  his  head. 

"  Have  you  seen  him  to. day?**  he 
presently  asked,  with  a  little  more 
energy,  as  if  he  were  becoming  more 
and  more  thoroughly  awake,  and 
aware  of  his  position ;  and  there  was 
a  marked  difference  in  the  expression 
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of  his  eye— partly  perplexed,  partly 
alarmed. 

**  No,  papa — I  left  the  moment  it 
happened,  and  came  here ;  and  hate 
been  here  ever  since.  Do,  dear  papa, 
be  calm !  **  added  Lady  Cecilia,  with 
perfect  composure. 

"  There  I — I  am  gone  blind  again,'* 
said  the  Earl,  suddenly,  and  ndsed  his 
trembling  hands  to  his  eyes. 

**  So  you  knew  U  aUt"  said  he, 
presently,  tremulously  removing  his 
hands,  and  looking  up,  as  if  the  mo- 
mentary obscuration  of  his  sight  had 
ceased. 

**  Oh  yes,  papa,  of  course !  How 
conid  I  help  it  ?  Try  to  go  to  sleep 
again,  dear  papa.**  There  was  a  faint 
dash  of  petulance   in   her  manner. 

They  were  at  terrible  cross  pur- 
poses. 

His  eye  remained  fixed  steadily  on 
that  of  nis  daughter.  "  Is  it  not  hor- 
rible, Cecilia  ?  "  said  he,  with  a  shud- 
der. 

"  Dear  papa,  I  don*t  know  what 
you  mean,**  replied  Cecilia,  quite  start- 
led by  the  tone  of  his  voice,  and  the 
expression  of  his  eye.  There  was  no- 
thing wild  or  unnatural  about  it.  The 
eye  seemed  that  of  a  man  in  his  full 
senses,  but  horrified  by  some  frightful 
recollection  or  other. 

"  I  thought  it  would  have  killed 
her,**  he  muttered,  closing  his  eyes, 
whUe  a  funt  fiosh  came  over  his  face, 
hut  that  of  Lady  Cecilia  turned  deadly 
pale. 

**  Don't  speak  again,  dear,**  whis- 
pered Miss  Macspleuchan,  herself  a 
little  startled  by  the  EarFs  manner — 
"  he*s  wanderine  a  little ;  he'll  go  to 
sleep  presently.' 

**  Yes,  in  my  grave,  madam,**  replied 
the  Earl,  gravely,  and  speaking  in  a 
stronger  voice  than  he  had  yet  spoken 
in — at  the  same  time  turning  towards 
Miss  Macspleuchan  an  eye  that  sud- 
denly blanched  her  face.  She  gazed 
at  him  in  silence,  and  apprehensively. 

There  ensued  a  panse  of  a  minute 
or  two. 

«  Oh,  Cecilia,*'  said  the  Earl,  pre- 
sently,  shaking  his  head,  and  16oking^ 
at  her  with  the  same  terrible  expres- 
sion that  had  so  startled  her  before — 
"  that  1  had  first  followed  you  to  your 
grave!" 

**  My  dear  papa,  you  are  only  dream- 
IngI" 

"  No,  I  am  not.  Oh  I  bow  can 
you,  Cecilia,  be  so  calm  here,  when 
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Lady  Cecilia  glanced  hurriedly  at 
Miss  Macspleuchan,  who,  having  risen 
a  little  from  her  chair,  was  leaning  for- 
ward in  an  agitated  manner,  and  strain- 
ing her  ear  to  catch  every  word — 
"  What  are  you  talking  about,  papa  ?*' 
gasped  Ladj  Cecilia,  while  her  face 
became  of  a  deadly  whiteness. 

"  Why,  I  thought  you  knew  it  all," 
said  the  Earl,  sustained  and  stimulated 
by  the  intensity  of  his  feelings — **that 
this  Titmonse — is — Mr  Gammon  has 
acknowledged  all — an  infamous  im- 
postor— an  illegitimate" 

Miss  Macspleuchan,  with  a  faint 
shriek,  rang  the  bell  at  the  bed  head 
violently ;  but  before  she  or  any  one 
else  could  reach  her.  Lady  Cecilia  had 
fallen  heavily  on  the  floor,  where  she 
lay  insensible,  her  maid  falling  down 
over  her  as  she  nlshed  into  the  room, 
alarmed  by  the  sudden  violent  ringing 
of  tho  bell.  All  was  confusion  and 
horror.  Lady  Cecilia  was  instantly 
carried  out  insensible ;  the  Earl  was 
found  to  have  been  seized  with  a 
second  fit  of  apoplexy.  Dr  Bailey  was 
quickly  in  attendance,  followed  soon 
after  by  an  eminent  accoucheur,  whom 
it  had  been  found  necessary  to  send 
for,  Lady  Cecilia's  illness  having  as- 
sumed the  most  alarming  character  con- 
ceivable. When  Miss  Macspleuchan 
had  in  some  measure  recovered  from 
her  distraction,  she  dispatched  a  ser- 
vant to  implore  the  instant  attendance 
of  tho  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Tantal- 
lan,  unable  to  bear  the  overwhelming 
horror  occasioned  to  her  by  the  statc- 
-ment  of  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington  ; 
and  which,  whether  so  astounding  and 
frightful  a  statement  was  founded  in 
-fact  or  not,  and  only  a  delusion  of  the 
Eirl's,  was  likely  to  have  given  the 
unfortunate  Lady  Cecilia  her  death- 
'blow. 

Both  the  Duke  and  Duchess — the 
nearest  relatives  of  the  Earl  then  in 
London,  (the  Duke  being  his  brother- 
in-law) — were,  within  half  an  hour, 
at  Lord  Dreddlihgton*8,  and  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  fearful  occasion  of 
what  had  happened.  The  Duke  and 
Duchess  were  quite  as  proud  and 
haughty  people  as  Lord  Dreddling- 
ton ;  but  the  Duke  was  a  little  the 
Earfs  superior  in  point  of  understand- 
ing. When  first  told  of  the  Earl's 
disclosure,  he  was  told  it  as  if  it  were 
an  ascertained  fact;  and  his  horror 


But  when  lie  c&me 
to  enquire  into  the  matter*  and  found 
that  it  rested  on  no  other  foandatioif 
than  the  distempered  wanderings  of  a 
man  whose  brain  was  at  the  time  la- 
bouring under  the  effects  of  an  apo- 
plectic seizure,  he  began  to  feel  a 
great  relief;  especially  wlien  Miss 
Macspleuchan  could  mention  no  single 
circumstance  corroboratory  of  so  ama- 
zing and  frightful  a  representation. 
At  her  suggestion,  the  Duko,  who 
could  be  of  no  service  to  the  Eari, 
who  was  in  the  hands  of  the  physi- 
cians, hurried  home  again,  and  sent 
off  a  special  messenger  to  Mr  Gam- 
mon, whose  address  Miss  Macspleach* 
an  had  given  him,  with  the  following 
note; — 

<<  The  Duke  of  Tantallan  presents 
"  his  compliments  to  Mr  Gammon, 
«« and  most  earnestly  begs  that  he 
'<  will,  without  a  moment's  delay, 
"  favour  the  Duke  with  a  call  in 
"  Portman  Square*  on  business  of  the 
**  last  importance. 

"  Portman  Square, 
"  Wednesdaj  Kvening^  9  o'clock." 

A  huge  servant  of  the  Doke's^with 
powdered  hair,  silver  epaulets,  dark 
crimson  coat,  and  white  breeches, 
having  altogether  a  most  splendid  ap- 
pearance— created  something  like  a 
sensation  in  the  immediate  aeighboar- 
hood  of  Thavies*  Inn,  by  enquiring, 
with  a  very  impatient  and  excited  air» 
for  «  Thavies*  Inn,'*  and  ^'a gentleman 
of  the  name  of  Gammon"  who  was 
very  naturally  supposed  to  be  honour- 
ed by  some  special  and  direct  com- 
munication from  the  king,  or  at  least 
some  member  of  the  royal  family. 
Gammon  himself— -who  was  in  tbeact 
of  opening  his  door  to  go  out  and  make 
his  promised  call  of  enquiry  in  Gros- 
venor  Square — was  flustered  for  a  mo- 
ment, on  finding  himself  stepping  into 
the  arms  of  such  an  imposing  person- 
age ;  who  said,  as  he  g^ve  him  the 
letter,  on  finding  him  to  be  Mr  Gam- 
mon— '*  From  the  Duke  of  Tantallan, 
sir.  His  grace,  I  belie ve»  expects  yon 
immediately,  sir.** 

.  Mr  Gammon  hastily  opened  the 
letter,  and  having  glanced^  at  the  con- 
tents— *<  Give  my  compliments  to  bis 
grace,  and  say  I  will  attend  him  im- 
mediately,*' said  he.  The  man  with- 
drew, and  Gammon  returned  into  his 
chamber,  and  sat  for  a  few  moments 
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in  the  darkoes*— he  haying  just  be- 
fore put  out  his  lamp.  He  burst 
ixfto  a  cold  sweat — **  Whafs  in  the 
wind  now !  **  said  he  to  himself.  "  Ah, 
why  did  I  not  ask  the  fellow?"— and 
starting  from  his  seat,  he  rushed  down 
stairs,  and  succeeded  in  calling  back  the 
Duke's  senrant  just  as  he  was  turning 
out  of  the  inn— ^^  Do  you  happen  to 
have  been  into  Grosyenor  Square  to- 
day ?  And  do  you  know  how  the  Earl 
of  Dreddlington  is?**  enquired  Gam- 
mon anxiously. 

"  Yes,  sir;  his  lordship,  and  the 
Lady  CecUia  Titmouse,  his  daughter, 
are  both  dangerously  ill.  I  believe  his 
lordship,  sir,  has  had  a  stroke — ^they  say 
it*s  the  second  he's  had  to-day — and 
her  ladyship  is  taken  in  labour,  and  is 
in  a  shocking  bad  way,  sir.  The 
Duke  and  Duchess  were  sent  for  in  a 
dreadful  hurry  about  an  hour  ago.** 

**  Dear  1  I*m  sorry  to  hear  it  I  Thank 
you,"  replied  Gammon,  hastily  turning 
away  a  face  that  he  felt  must  haye 
gone  of  a  ghastly  paleness. 

"  It  may  be  only  to  enquire  about 
the  Artificial  Rain  Company'* »said 
Gammon  to  himself,  as,  haying  pro- 
cured a  light,  he  poured  himself  out  a 
small  glass  of  brandy  and  drank  it 
off,  to  oyercome  a  little  sense  of  faint, 
nees  which  he  felt  coming  rapidly  over 
him.  ''  The  Dnketf  a  shareholder,  I 
think.  Not  at  all  unlikely  1  —  And 
as  for  Lady  Cecilia's  illness — nothing 
so  extraordinary  about  it — when  one 
considers  her  situation —- and  the 
shock  occasioned  by  the  Earl's  sud- 
den and  alarming  illness !  But  I 
must  take  a  decided  course,  one  way 
or  another,  with  the  Duke! — Sup<» 
pose  the  Earl  has  disclosed  the  affair 
to  Lady  Cecilia — and  it  has  got  to'the 
Duke's  ears  ?  Good  God !  how  is  one 
to  deal  with  it  ?  Suppose  I  were  to  af- 
fect total  ignorance  of  the  thing — and 
sweaf  that  it  is  altogether  a  delusion 
on  the  part  of  the  Earl  ?— -That  would 
be  rather  a  bold  stroke,  too  t — Sup- 
pose the  Earl  to  die  of  this  bout — 
there's  an  end  of  the  thing,  and  all's 
well,  provided  I  can  manage  Tit« 
mouseI«.A  second  fit  of  apoplexy, 
within  twelve  hours— humph !— If  the 
Earl  has  mentioned  the  thing — and 
distinctly  and  intelligibly — how  far 
has  he  gone  ? — Did  he  name  the  rent 
charge?— Ah! — well,  and  suppose  he 
did?  What's  easier  than  also  to  deny 
that  altogether?  But  suppose  Tit- 
mouse should  be  tampered  with,  and 
pressed  about  the  business?   Perdi- 
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tion ! — all  is  lost  I— -Yet  they  would 
hardly  like  to  defy  me,  and  trumpet 
the  thing  abroad  I — Then  there's  the 
other  course — own  that  I  am  in  posses- 
sion of  the  fatal  secret — that  I  became 
so  only  recently ; — and  avow  the  rea- 
son ofmy  taking  the  rent-charge;  and 
insist  upon  retaining  it,  as  the  condi- 
tion of  my  secrecy  ?  'That  also  is  a 
bold  stroke:  both  are  bold! — Yet  one 
of  them  I  must  choose  1 — Then,  sup- 
pose the  Earl  to  recover:  he  will 
never  be  the  same  man  he  was— that 
I  find  is  always  the  case— his  mind, 
such  as  it  is,  will  go  nearly  altogether! 
— Bat  if  he  recovers  a  glimmering  of 
sense— egad!  'twill  require  a  little 
nerve,  too,  to  deny  the  thing  to  his 
face,  and  swear  that  the  whole  thing 
is  a  delusion  of  a  brain  disordered  by 
previous  fright  1 — And  suppose  Lady 
Cecilia  dies? — And  leaves  no  issue? 
— And  then  Lord  Dreddlington  fol- 
lows her — by  heavens,  this  little  devil 
becomes  Lord  Drelincourt  at  once  1 1 

This  was  the  way  that  Mr  Gam- 
mon turned  the  thing  over  in  his 
mind,  as  he  rapidly  walked  towards 
Portman  Square;  and  by  the  time 
that  he  had  reached  the  Duke's  house, 
he  had  finallv  determined  on  the 
course  he  should  pursue :  and  though 
his  face  was  rather  pale,  he  was  per- 
fectly self-possessed  and  firm,  at  the 
moment  of  his  being  shown  into  the 
library,  where  the  Duke  was  walking 
about,  impatient  for  his  arrival. 

**  Gracious  God,  sir  I " — commen- 
ced the  Duke,  in  a  low  tone,  with  much 
agitation  of  manner,  the  moment  that 
the  servant  had  closed  the  door  be- 
hind him— <'  what  is  all  this  horrible 
news  we  hear  about  Mr  Titmouse  ?" 
"  Horrible  news— about  Mr  Tit- 
mouse?" echoed  Gammon,  amazed- 
ly — <<  pardon  me — I  don't  under- 
stand your  grace  I  If  you  allude  to 
the  two  executions,  which  I'm  sorry 

to  hear" 

*'  Pho,  sir!  you  are  trifling!  Be- 
lieve m%  this  is  a  very  awful  moment 
to  all  persons  involved  in  what  has 
taken  place!**  replied  the  Duke,  his 
voice  quivering  with  emotion. 

*'  Your  grace  will  excuse  me,  but 
I  really  cannot  comprehend  you !"— - 

**  You  soon  shall,  sir  I  I  tell  you,  it 
may  be  a  matter  of  infinite  moment 
to  yourself  personally,  Mr  Gam- 
mon ! " 

"  What  does  your  Grace  mean  ?" 
enquired  Gammon,  respectfully,  but 
firmly— and  throwing  an  expression  of 
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still  greater  amaEenient  into  hk 
£ace. 

"  Mean  sir?  By !  that  youN« 

killed  mjr  Lord  Dreddllngton  and  the 
Lady  Cecilia^*'  cried  the  Duke^  in  a 
yery  nolent  manner. 

*<  I  wait  to  hear,  as  soon  as  your 
grace  may  condescend  to  ezplaio/' 
said  Gammon,  calmly. 

"  Explain,  air  ?  Why,  I  have 
already  told  and  explained  every 
thing  r*  replied  the  choleric  duke,  who 
imagined  that  he  really  had  done  so. 

<*  Your  grace  has  told — has  explain- 
ed nothiDg  whatever,"  said  Gammon. 

«  Why  sir— I  mean,  what's  this 
horrihle  story  you've  been  telling  my 
Lord  Dreddlington  about  Mr  Titmouse 
being — in  plain  English,  air— a  bas- 

TAED?" 

If  the  Duke  bad  struck  at  Gammon, 
the  latter  could  not  have  started  back 
more  suddenly  and  violently  than  he 
did  on  heariog  his  grace  utter  the  last 
word  ;  and  he  remained  gazing  at  the 
Duke  with  a  face  full  of  horror  and 
bewilderment.  The  spectacle  which 
he  presented  arrested  the  Duke's  in- 
creasing excitement.  The  Duke  stared 
with  amazement.  "  Why,  sir,  are  w« 
both— are  we  all — mad  ?  or  dreaming  ? 
or  what  has  come  to  us  ?" 

**  I  think,*'  replied  Gammon,  a  little 
recovering  from  the  sort  of  stupor  into 
which  the  Duke's  words  had  apparent- 
ly thrown  him,  *'  it  is  I  who  have  a 
better  title  than  your  grace  to  ask  the 
question!— I  tell  Lord  Dreddlington 
Uiat  Mr  Titmouse  is  a  bastard  I  Why, 
I  can  hardly  credit  my  ears  I  Does  my 
Lord  Dreddlington  say  that  I  have 
told  him  so?" 

**  He  doea,  sir ! "  replied  the  Duke, 
fiercely.  - 

"  And  what  else  may  his  lordship 
have  said  concerning  me?"  enquired 
Gammon,  with  a  sort  of  hopeless  smile. 

'*  By  heaven,  sir^  you  mustn't  treat 
this  matter  lightly  I  said  the  Duke, 
impetuously. 

"  May  I  ask  your  grace  whether 
this  is  the  matter  mentioned  'in  yonr 
grace's  note,  as  of  the" 

« It  w,  sirl  it  isl—and  it's  killed 
my  Lord  Dreddlington — and  also  the 
Lady  Cecilia  1" 

"  What  I**  cried  Gammon,  starting 
and  exhibiting  increasing  amaaement 
— '^  does  her  ladyship,  too^  say  that  I 
have  told  her  so?'* 

"Yes,  sur;»he  does!" 

"  What,  Lady  Cecilia  P  eehoed 
Oammon,  really  confounded* 


"  Well,  «ir,-I  think  ahe  did" 

"  Thinhi  your  grace  I "  intenrapled 
Gammon,  rather  bitterly. 

"  Well,  sir—certainly  the  £act  is, 
I  may  be  mistaken  as  to  thai  naatter. 
I  was  not  present ;  bu^  at  all  events^ 
my  Lord  Dreddlington  certunlj  aaya 
you  told  Aim— and  he'a  told  Lady 
Cecilia — ^and  it's  killing  her — ^it  is, 
sir  I  By  heavens,  sir,  I  expect  hoiuij 
to  hear  of  both  of  their  deatha  I — And 
I  beg  to  ask  yon,  sir,  once  for  al^ 
have  you  ever  made  any  such  atale- 
ment  to  my  Lord  DreddUogton  ?** 

**  Not  a  syllable — never  a  breath  of 
the  sort  in  all  my  life  1 "  replied  Gmm- 
mon  boldly,  and  rather  sWply,  aa  if 
indignant  at  being  pressed  about  so 
absurd  a  matter. 

"  What !  -.nothing  of  the  sort  ? 
or  to  that  effect?" 

'*  Certainly — certainly  not ! — But 
let  me  ask,  in  my  turn,  is  the  /oti 
so?  Does  your  grace  mean  to  say 
that'' 

''No,  sir/*  interrupted  the  Duke, 
but  not  speaking  in  his  former  coofi- 
dent  tone — ' '  but  my  Lord  Dreddlington 
doesl" 

''  Oh,  impossible  I  impossiUer'  cried 
Gammon,  with  an  incredulous  ■■- 
*'  oolv  consider  for  one  momeat_how 
'could  the  fact  possibly  be  so  and  I  not 
know  it  ?  Why,  I  know  every  step  of 
liis'pedigree !"  The  Duke  drummed 
vehemently  with  hta  fioger  on  the 
table,  and  stared  at  Gammon  with  the 
air  of  a  man  suddenly  and  completely 
nonplussed. 

"  Why,  Mr  Gammon,  then  my  Lord 
Dreddlington  must  have  completely 
lost  his  senses  1  He  declares  that  you 
tokl  him  that  such  was  the  factl.-. 
When  and  where,  may  I  ask^  did  you 
first  see  him  to-day?'* 

**  About  half-past  eleven  or  twelve 
o'clock  to-day,  when  be  called  at  my 
chambers  in  a  state  of  the  greatest 
agitation  and  excitement,  occasioned 
hy  the  announcement  in  tliis  morning's 
paper  of  tlie  sudden  blow-up  of  the 
ArUficial" 

*  Good  heaven  1  why,  is  that  gone  ?** 
interrupted  his  grace,  eageily  and 
alarmedly.  ««  When  ?  why  ?  how  ?— 
By  heaven,  it's  enough  to  turn  any 
one's  head  P 

«'  Indeed  it  is,  your  grace.  My  Lord 
Dreddlington  was  the  first  from  whom 
I  heard  any  thing  on  the  sutject." 

<<  It's  very  odd  I  didn*t  see  the  para- 
graph !  Where  waa  it  ?  In  the 
Morning  Growl  V* 
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**  It  wMi  your  grace»-it  stated  that 
JSir  Sharper  fiubUe  had  suddenly  ab« 
ftoonded,  with  all  die  funds  of "— »- 

'<  Oh,  the  villain  I  Why  do  you 
make  mich  people  ehairmen^  and  trea- 
surers, and  so  forth  ?  How  must  the 
loss  be  made  gopd  ?  You  really  don't 
look  sharp  enough  after  people  whom 
you  put  into  such  situations  I  Who 
the  deuee  is  this  fellow — this  Sir  Bub* 
ble  Sharper,  or  Sir  Sharper  Bubble  ?** 

'*  He  was  greatly  respected  in  the 
City, *  or  would  not  hare  been  in  the 
situation  he  was.  Who  could  have 
suspected  it?" 

*'  And  is  the  thing  quite  blown  up  ? 
AUgone?*' 

*'  Yesy  I  fear  it  is,  indeed  1"  replied 
Gammouy  shrugging  his  shoulders  and 
sighing. 

*'  Of  couise  DO  one  can  be  made 
liable— come  the  wont  to  the  worst— 
eh?**  enquired  the  Duke,  veiy  anxious- 
ly, ''  beyond  the  amount  of  his  shares  ? 
How*8  that,  Mr  Gammon  ?" 

"  I  detoutly  trust  not !  Your  graee 
sees  it  depends  a  good  deal  on  the  pro- 
minence which  any  one  takes  in  the 
affidr.*' 

»  Egad  I  is  diat  the  principle?  I 
assure  you,  Mr  Gammon,  I  have  not, 
for  my  part,  taken  the  least  public 
part  in  the  proeeedings  "— — 

**  1  am  very  happy  to  hear  it,  your 
grace  I  Nor  have  1— >but  1  very  much 
fear  that  my  Lord  Dreddlington  may 
have  gone  further  a  good  deal  '*-^ 

**  Vyb  several  times  warned  him  on 
the  subject,  i  assure  you  I  By  the  way, 
-there's  that  other  affair,  Mr  Gammon. 
I  hope — eh  ? — that  the  Gunpowder 
and  Fresh  Water*'— 

*'  Good  heavens,  your  grace!  I 
hope  all  is  right  therefor  I,  for  one^ 
am  a  ndaed  man  1  **  replied  GammoOy 
quickly. 

M  I — I..^ope  so  too,  sir.  So  Lord 
DreddHngton  was  a  good  deal  shocked, 
eh,  this  morning  ?** 

*'  Yes,  indeed,  he  was-^nay,  most 
alarmingly  excited  f  I  was  greatly 
alarmed  on  his  account,  directly  I  saw 
him." 

««  And  is  this  Mr  Tttmonsfr->eh  ?~ 
involved  in  the  thing?** 

"  I  really  can't  teU,  your  grace— his 
movements  are  somewhat  eoeentrio— 
it's  extremely  diflcalt  to  discover  or 
account  for  them  I  By  the  way,  I  re- 
collect now  that  I  did  mention  Ms 
name  to  Lord  DreddttngtoB." 

<*  Ah,  indeed?  What  about?"  in- 
termpted  his  grace,  brirfJy. 
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"  Why,  I  just  heard  that  early  this 
morning  there  would  be  one  or  two 
executions  put  into  his  house — he's 
been  going  on  lately  in  a  very  wild 
way." 

"  Oh,  he*s  a  monstrous  little— bat 
was  that  all  that  passed  between  you 
and  my  Lord  Dreddlington  about 
him?" 

"  I  will  undertake  to  say,**  replied 
Gammon,  pausing,  putting  his  finger 
to  his  lips,  and  trying  to  recollect — 
"  that  that  was  the  only  mention  made 
of  his  name,  for  soon  after  his  lordship 
was  sei^Eed  with  a  fit,"  and  Mr  Gam* 
mon  proceeded  to  give  the  duke  a  very 
vivid  and  feeling  description  of  it. 

**  What  a  singular  haUucination  hu 
lordship  must  be  labouring  under,  to 
make  such  an  assertion  concerning  me 
as  he  appears  to  have  made,**  presently 
observed  Gammon. 

*'  Very  I "  replied  tha*Duke  gravely, 
still  feeling  terlous  misgivings  on  the 
subject ;  but  what  could  he  say  or  do 
further,  afler  the  solemn,  the  explicit, 
and  repeated  denials  of  Mr  Gammon? 
His  grace  then  gave  him  an  account 
of  what  he  had  heard  as  to  the 
mode  of  Lord  Dreddlington's  seizure, 
and  that  of  Lady  Cecilia ;  and  as  he 
went  on.  Gammon  quivered  from  top  to 
toe,  and  it  required  all  his  extraordi- 
nary  powers  of  self-command  to  con- 
ceal his  excessive  agitation  from  the 
Duke. 

"  By  the  way,  where  is  Mr  Tit* 
mouse  ? "  enquired  the  Duke,  as  he 
rose,  after  saying  that  he  was  going 
on  immediately  to  Grosvenor  Sauaie. 
**  I  have  sent  to  Park  Lane,  ana  find 
that  he  has  not  been  there  since  the 
morning.'* 

'*  I  really  don*t  know,  I  assure  your 
grace.  I  have  not  seen  him  for  seve* 
xal  days  I  If  his  afifairs  are  as  seriously 
involved  as  your  grace  would  intimate, 
he  may  probably  be  keeping  out  of 
the  way." 

''  Do  let  me  beg  of  you  to  take  the 
trouble  of  enqiuriog  after  him  to* 
morrow  morning,  Mr  Gammon  ?  He 
must  be  very  much  shocked  to  hear 
of  the  lamentable  condition  of  Lady 
Ceeifial" 

**  Indeed  I  wUl,  I  assure  your  grace! 
J  only  hope  he  may  not  have  gone 
over  to  the  Continent.** 

**  God  Uess  my  soul*  but  I  hope 
Botl**  interrupted  the  Duke,  camesdy : 
and  added,  alter  oae  or  two  otlier  ob- 
cervatioBs,  **  then  I  understand  yon 
as  stating,  Mr  Gaoimo9»  that  there  is 
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not  the  least  pretence  or  foundatioo, 
in  point  of  fact^  for  the  representation 
irhich  my  Lord  Dreddliogton  has 
made  concerning  yon,  with  reference 
to  Mr  Titmouse — excuse  me — is  it  8O5 
upon  your  word  of  honour?" 

*'  Upon  my  sacred  word  of  honour!" 
replied  Gammon,  steadfastly;  and 
bowing  to  the  Duke*  took  his  leaye, 
promising  to  call  on  his  grace  early 
on  the  morrow,  and  to  make  every 
exertion  to  see  Mr  Titmouse — whom 
Mr  Gammon  was  now,  indeed,  de~ 
Vouringly  anxious  to  see,  and  would 
haye  made  almost  any  sacrifice  to 
be  enabled  to  fall  in  with  him 
that  very  night.  Good  heavens! 
how  much  now  depended  on  Tit- 
mouse  1 — on  the  manner  in  which  he 
would  deal  with  such  questions  as 
would  infallibly  be  asked  of  him  by 
the  Duke,  and  by  any  one  else  who 
might  have  heard  of  the  rumour !  In 
short.  Gammon  wis  quite  distracted 
by  doubts  and  fears,  as  he  bent  his 
way  back  to  his  chambers,  not  ven- 
turing, after  what  he  had  heard,  to 
call  in  Grosvenor  Square  that  evening, 
lest  he  should  hear  fatal  news  of  either 
the  Earl  or  Lady  Cecilia — ^that  is,  of 
either  or  both  of  his  victims  I  The  next 
morning  the  following  announcement 
of  the  Earrs  illness  appeared  in  most 
of  the  morning  papers,  and  created 
quite  a  sensation  in  society  :— 

**  Sudden  and  alarmino  illness 
^'  OF  THE  Eael  or  Deeddlington 
**  and  Ladt  Cecilia  Titmouse. — 
<'  Yesterday,  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington 
"  experienced  an  apopletic  seizure  of 
**  a  most  serious  nature,  and  which, 
"  but  for  the  most  prompt  and  deci- 
**  sive  medical  treatment,  must  have 
"  proved  immediately  fafid.  His  lord- 
*'  ship  rallied  a  little  during  the  course 
*'  of  the  day,  but  in  the  evening  expe- 
**  rienced  a  secpnd  and  still  more 
*'  alarming  fit,  and  continues  in  a  state 
**  wliich  is  calculated  to  excite  the 
"  greatest  apprehension.  We  regret 
**  abo  to  add,  that  Lady  Cecilia  Tit- 
**  mouse,  his  lordship's  only  daughter, 
*'  happening  to  be  with  liis  lordship-  at 
*'  the  moment  of  his  sudden  seizure, 
**  was  immediately  seized  with  illness, 
**  which,  in  her  ladyship's  critical  state 
**  of  health,  may  be  attended  with  most 
^  serious  consequences." 

In  the  evening  papers,  it  was  stated 
that  the  Earl  of  Dreddlington  still  con- 
tinued in  a  precarious  condition,  and 
that  Lady  Cecilia  was  not  expected  to 
survive  the  night ;  and  tiie  instant  that 
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Mr  Gammon  laid  his  hands  on  the 
next  morning's  paper,  he  turned  with 
eagerness  and  trepidation  to  a  paitica- 
lar  gloomy  corner  of  it— and  a  fazat 
momentary  mist  came  over  his  eyes, 
while  he  read  as  follows  :— 

'*  Yesterday,  in  Grosvenor  Square, 
**  in  her  29th  year,  after  giving  prema- 
^'  ture  birth  to  a  son,  stiU-bom,  Lady 
''  Cecilia  Titmouse,  the  lady  of  Tittle- 
'*  bat  Titmouse,  Esq.  M.P.,  and  only 
"  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  Right 
**  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Dreddlii^. 
"  ton."*  Mr  Gammon  laid  down  the 
paper,  and  for  some  moments  felt  over- 
come with  a  deadly  faintoess.  Hav- 
ing,  however,  recovered  himself  a  little, 
in  casting  a  hasty  apprehensive  glance 
over  the  paper  for  intelligence  of  the 
Earl  of  Dreddlington,  he  read  as  fol- 
lows : — 

*'  The  Earl  of  Dreddlington  cooti- 
''  nues  alarmingly  ill.  Drs  Bailey  and 
"  Wbittington  are  in  constant  attend- 
*'  ance  upon  his  lordship.  Our  read- 
"  ers  will  see,  in  another  part  of  our 
"  paper,  the  melancholy  announce- 
"  ment  of  the  death  of  his  lordship's 
"  lo?ely  and  accomplished  daughter, 
*<  Lady  Cecilia  Titmouse,  after  giving 
^*  premature  birth  to  a  son,  stiU-bom. 
«*  We  regret  to  hear  it  rumoured,  that 
*'  the  illness  of  his  lordship  originated 
**  in  a  shock  occasioned  by  circom- 
''  stances  of  a  very  painful  nature ;  bat 
'*  this  report,  we  trust,  will  turn  oat  to 
**  be  unfounded.  In  the  event  of  his 
'<  lordship's  demise,  he  is  succeeded 
'<  in  his  titles  and  estates  by  his  son-in- 
•*  law,  Mr  Titmouse,  M.  P.  for  Yai- 
« ton." 

It  will  surely  be  a  relief  to  one's 
feelings  to  pass  away,  for  a  while  at 
least,  from  the  contemplation  of  these 
events  of  untoward  and  disastrous 
issue,  to  persons  and  to  incidents 
of  a  very  different  character.  Turn, 
therefore,  kind  and  patient  reader  1 
your  eye  to  that  retreat  of  long-sitf. 
fering  virtue  which  is  to  be  found  in 
Vivian  Street.  Relieved  from  the  un- 
mediate  pressure  which  had,  wi  it  were, 
forced  him  down  into  the  very  dust, poor 
Aubreys  pious  and  well-disciplined 
mind  was  not  long  in  recovering  that 
tone  of  confident  reliance  upon  the 
goodness  and  mercy  of  God  which  that 
God  had  seen  fit  so  severely  to  try  ; 
and  such  He  now  permitted  Aubrey 
to  see  had  been  his  object.  He  and 
liis  lovely — his  beloved  wife  and  sister 
soon  recovered  a  considerable  measure 
of  composure,  and  even  cheerfulness  ; 
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yet  felt  they  all  in  the  deep  water*. 
The  generous  and  timely  interference 
of  Mr  Runnington  bad  secured  them, 
indeed,  a  few  months'  respite  from  the 
harassing  and  tormenting  attacks  of 
those  who  seemed  bent  upon  their 
destruction ;  but  what  was  to  become 
of  them  all  when  the  arrival  of  the 
.  next  term  should  have  again  set  into 
motion  against  them  the  dismal  ma- 
chinery of  the  law  ?  None  of  them 
could  foresee  any  mode  of  exit  from 
their  troubles;  speculation  was  idle: 
yet  lost  they  not  an  humble  but  trem- 
bling hope«  that  Providence  would  yet 
make  a  way  for  their  escape. 

The  one  of  all  the  recent  occurrences 
which  had  most  shocked  and  disheart- 
ened Mr  Aubrey»  and  driven  him 
nearest  to  the  verge  of  downright 
despaifi  was  that  of  Lady  Stratton*8 
death,  and  its  afflicting  concomitants. 
How  powerfully  and  perseveringly  did 
the  Arch-enemy  of  mankind  represent 
this  circumstance  to  him — especially 
in  those  moods  of  depression  which 
are  incident  to  all  of  us  in  this  fluctuat- 
ing scene  of  trial  and  suffering — as 
proof  that  he  was  the  sport  of  chance» 
the  victim  of  evil  destiny  I  What  had 
he,  his  wife,  his  sister,  done  to  deserve 
it?  ;But,  thank  God!  in  vain  were 
these  suggestions  from  beneath ;  totally 
ineffectual 

*'To  shake  his  tiutt  in  God !" 

Certainly^  the  event  alluded  to  baf- 
fled all  his  calculations,  long,  and  deep, 
ly,  and  anxiously  as  he  reflected  upon 
it>  in  all  its  bearings — and  his  only  re- 
fuge lay  in  the  simple  reference  of  it  to 
the  all- wise  providence  of  God.  Ob| 
foolish  fiend  I  and  didst  thou  really 
think  this  little  matter  was  sufficient  to 
ni^e  him  doubt  or  deny  God*s  moral 
government  of  the  world  ? — Far  other- 
wise, indeed,  was  it  with  him,  enlight- 
ened by  intelligence  from  on  high; 
and  which  satisfied  Aubrey,  that  it  was 
but  reasonable  to  expect,  while  there 
was  so  much  that  was  utterly  incom- 
prehensible and  inexplicable  in  God's 
own  character.  In  his  physical  and  na^ 
tural  government  of  the  world,  corres- 
ponding mystery  and  incomprehensi- 
bility in  his  moral  government  of  the 
world.  We  are  permitted  to  obtain 
a  few  occasional  glimpses  into  the  on^y 
as  well  as  into  the  other — and  they  ^ 
should  satisfy  us  of  the  reality  of  the  * 
sublime  and  awful  system  which  is  in 
existence  around  us.  What  know  we 
of  the  ultimate  scope  and  end  of  His 


working?  What  seeming  food  shall 
we  be  sure  will  not  produce  evil? 
What  seeming  evil  shall  we  be  scire 
will  not  produce,  and  is  not  designed 
to  produce,  good  ?  And  may  not  our 
Ignorance  in  these  respects  be  speci- 
ally ordained  to  test  the  faith  of  man— « 
to  check  presumptuous  confidence—. 
to  repel  palsying  despair ;  in  a  word> 
to  make  man  walk  humbb/  with  his  God, 
in  constant  and  implicit  dependence 
upon  Him  ?  Oh,  blessed  is  the  man  of 
true  devontness  of  mind,  and  protect- 
ed from  innumerable  troubles  and 
perils  that  assail  and  overpower  those 
who  choose  to  live  without  God  in  the 
world  I — Thus  was  it  that  Aubrey,  as 
be  had  not  presumed  in  his  prosperity* 
so  despaired  not  in  his  adversity. 

He  had  commenced  a  sedulous  at- 
tendance at  the  chambers  of  1^ 
Mansfield,  within  a  few  days  after  the 
delicate  kindness  of  Mr  Runningtoi^ 
had  afforded  him  the  means  of  doing  so* 
He  already  knew  sufficient  to  charm 
him  with  the  intricate  but  exquisite 
system  of  the  law  of  real  property  ;  and 
the  immediate  practical  operation  of  ita 
principles,  which  he  witnessed  in  his 
new  scene  of  study,  served  to  enhance 
his  estimate  of  its  importance  and  value. 
Mr  Mansfield  had  recommended  him 
to  address  his  early  and  close  attention 
to  the  incomparable  essay  of  Mr  Fearne^ 
upon  Contingent  Memainders,  He  did 
so#  and  was  soon  enchanted  with  the 
simplicity^  subtlety,  and  comprehen*< 
siveness  of  the  system  developed  in 
that  masterly  performance.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  absorbing  professional  la« 
hours,  he  continued  his  occasional 
contributions  to  substantial  literature  ; 
but  Mr  Runnington's  generosity  had 
enabled  him  to  dispense  with  that 
severe  and  incessant  exertion  to  which 
he  had  been  till  then  accustomed,  and 
enabled  him  to  address  himself  to  hia 
difficult  yet  delightful  studies  with  un- 
impahed  energy. 

Some  short  time  after  he  had  com- 
menced his  attendance  at  Mr  Mana- 
field*8  chambers,  Mr  Aubrey  was^  one 
rooming  about  ten  o'clock,  on  his 
way  down  to  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  when 
about  to  cross  Oxford  Street,  paused 
to  let  pass  him  a  dusty  post-chaise 
and  four;  and  as  it  went  close  and 
rapidly  by  him»  he  quite  started  with 
astonishment,  for,  unless  his  eve  had 
extraordinarily  deceived  him,  he  had 
seen  in  the  chaise  no  other  than  Lord 
de  la  Zouch,  who,  however,  if  it  were 
he,  had  not  appeared  to  see  Mr  Aubrey, 
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and  prabftbly  had  reaBj  not  observed 
him. 

«»  Why,  how  can  thU  be  ?**  thought 
Anbrev,  standing  and  gazing  for  a  mo- 
ment  m  astonbfament  after  the  post- 
chaise.  **  Tbe  letter  which  Agnes  had 
the  other  day  from  Lady  de  la  Zoaeh, 
did  not  say  a  word  about  Lord  de  la 
2?oach*8  intentton  to  retarn  to  England ! 
And  alone!  ~  And  in  a  post-chaise^ 
and  traTeHtng  all  nisrht,  as  he  eridently 
has, from  Dover!  'Tis  strange!  What 
can  be  the  matter?** — And  he  stood 
for  a  moment  irresolute  whether  or  not 
he  should  retrace  his  steps,  and  satisfy 
his  curiosity  by  caHing  at  the  house  of 
Lord  de  la  Zoueh,  in  Dover  Street. 
On  consideration,  however,  he  deter- 
mined not  to  do  so.  He  might  he  mis' 
taken ;  bnt  if  not.  Lord  de  la  Zouch 
might  have  been  ealled  back  to  Eng- 
land on  a  matter  of  special  urgency, 
and  possibly  deem  a  call  from  any  one» 
except  those  he  expected  to  see,  intru- 
sive. Aubrey,  therefore,  continued 
his  way  on  to  Lfneoln*s  Inn ;  and  was 
very  soon  engrossed  with  the  matters 
there  requiring  his  attention.  But  it 
really  ipos  Lonl  de  la  Zouch  whom  he 
bad  seen ;  and  it  was  solely  on  Au* 
brey's  own  account  that  his  lordship, 
leaving  Lsdydela  Zoneh  at  Paris,  had 
taken  this  sudden  journey  to  England — 
Bot  intending^  Aubrey,  however,  at  all 
events  at  present,  to  be  apprized  of 
the  fact.  *Twas  entirelv  owing  to  the 
unconscious  Oammon  that  Lord  de  la 
Zouch  thus  made  his  appearance  in 
England ;  for,  had  that  gentleman  not 
taken  such  special  pains  to  have  insert- 
ed in  the  Morning  Orowi,  the  full  and 
accurate  account  of  the  proceedings 
which  he  had  caused  to  be  instituted 
against  himself,  which  the  reader  has  had 
lard  before  him,  and  which  his  lordship 
in  due  course  read  at  Paris,  with  infinite 
anxiety  and  alarm  on  the  score  ofits  pos- 
sible bearing  upon  Mr  Aubrey,  his  ford- 
ship  would  iu  all  probabiHty  have  conti* 
ftued  at  Paris  for  several  months  longer, 
in  total  ignorance  of  the  thraldom  of  the 
unfortunate  Anbreys.  The  moment 
that  his  lordship  had  read  over  the  re- 
port in  (juestion,  he  wrote  off  to  MV 
Runntngton  a  strictlv  confidential  let- 
ter, begginff  an  immediate  answer,  with 
as  full  and  exact  an  account  of  Mr 
Aubrey's  circumstances  as  Mr  Run- 
nfngtoa  could  give.  By  the  very  next 
post,  that  gentleman  wrote  off  to  his 
lordship  a  Ions  letter,  acquainting  him 
with  what  had  befallen  the  persecuted 
Aubrey,  viz.— his  double  arrest,  and  hi 


respect  of  so  terrible  a  liatbBi^.  Mr 
Rvnningtoa  spoke,  in  ^^ty  gfoirii^  and 
feeling  terms,  of  the  manly  ferticsde  of 
Mr  Aubrey  under  his  aeeunulaited  ■»- 
fortunes ;  and.  In  short,  drew  so  mov- 
fag  a  picture  of  the  depiorable  cireom- 
stances  in  which  Mr  Aubrey  aad  fan 
fonily  were  plui^ed.  Chat  his  lottbhip 
the  next  day  wrote  off  t»  mTorm  Mr 
Runnington,  in  confidence,  thmk  he 
might  expect  to  see  bis  lordship  io 
London  within  a  day  or  two— lor  that 
he  was  coming  over  solely  on  tbe  aAin 
of  the  Aubreys — and  was,  in  fiie^  re- 
solved upon  briogrngabovt,  cost  what  if 
might,  either  alone,  or  in  conJHBctioB 
with  such  other  friends  of  Mr  Aobrey 
as  his  lordship  might  think  proper  to 
take  into  his  counsels,  a  complete  and 
final  settlement  of  Mr  Aubrey's  sffiBrs, 
and  so  place  him  at  once  and  for  ever 
out  of  the  reach  of  ril  his  enemies ;  to 
set  him  once  more  strmght  and  free  in 
the  world,  an^  give  him  a  fiiir  chance 
of  securing,  by  the  snccessfnl  practice 
of  the  profossfon  of  the  bar,  that  inde. 
pendence,  afiluence,  and  distinction,  to 
which  his  great  talents,  leamii^  in- 
dttstry,  and  unconquend»fo  energy 
warranted  him  in  aspiring  to.  As  soon 
as  his  lordship  had  recovered  from  the 
fatigues  of  his  journey,  he  sent  off  a 
servant  to  request  the  immedcate  at- 
tendance of  air  Runnington  —  who 
was  overjoyed  at  receiving  the.  sum. 
mons,  and  could  hardly  refrain  from 
stepping  over  to  Mr  Mansfielcrsy  iu 
order  to  apprise  Mr  Anbrey  of  the  ar- 
rival of  Lord  de  la  Zouch.  He  ab- 
stained, however,  from  doing  so,  on 
recollecting  the  strict  injunctions  of 
Lord  de  la  Zouch;  and  immediately 
set  off  for  Dover  Street.  Bni  before 
they  met,  let  me  take  the  opportonity 
of  mentioning  one  or  two  Httle  mait- 
ters,  connected  with  the  previous 
movements  of  Mr  Runntngton.  He 
was  a  very  able  man;  dear-headed, 
cautious,  experienced,  and  slngnhrly 
prompt  and  determined,  when  onee  he 
had  resolved  on  any  course  ofproceed- 
ing :  in  short,  he  was  quite  capable  of 
contending  against  even  such  a  formid- 
able opponent  as  Gammon,  subtle,  tor- 
tuous, and  unscrupulons  as  he  m%ht 
he.  "  Let  me  once  get  holdof  Blaster 
Oammon — ^that's  al  !** — thought,  very 
frequently,  Mr  Rmmin^on.  Ifow, 
the  astounding  avowal  which  Mln  Au- 
brey represented  Mr  Gammon  as  hav- 
ing  maae  to  her,  in  his  insane  attempt 
to  prevail  upon  her  toentertidn  head- 
dresses—viz. that  he  possessed  the 
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power  of  immediately,  tod  by  legal 
meanSf  displacing  Mr  Titmouse*  and 
repossessing  Mr  Aubrey  ofYatton— 
had  made  a  profound  impression  on  the 
mind  of  Mr  Runnington.  The  more 
that  he  reflected  upon  the  incident— 
and  upon  the  character  of  Mr  Gam* 
mon,  the  stronger  became  his  convic- 
tion that  Mr  Gammon  had  been  in 
earnest  in  what  ha  had  said;  that 
there  was  a  foundation  in  fact  for  his  as* 
sertion  ;  and  that  if  so,  some  scheme 
of  profound  and  infernal  wickedness 
must  have  been  had  recourse  to»  m  orw 
der  to  dispossess  Mr  Anbrej  of  Yat- 
ton,  and  place  Titmouse  there  in  his 
stead.  Then  Mr  Runnmgton  advert- 
ed, in  his  own  mind,  to  the  circum- 
stance of  Mr  Gammon*s  exercising 
such  a  constant  interference  and  con- 
tronl  over  Titmouse,  and  all  matters 
connected  with  Yatton.  Mr  Run* 
nington — many  and  many  a  time  pon- 
dered these  things  in  his  mind — but 
was,  after  all,  completely  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  steps  to  take,  and  how  to 
deal  with  the  affiitr,  as  it  stood.  Then 
again,  with  reference  to  the  death  of 
Lady  Stratton,  and  the  melancholy 
drcumstances^  attending  it,  Mr  Run- 
nington had  entered  into  a  correspond* 
ence  with  Mr  Parkinson,  with  a  view 
to  ascertaining  the  chances  there  were, 
of  procuring  his  draft  of  Lady  Strat- 
ton's  wtH,  to  be  admitted  to  probate; 
and  laid  the  correspondence,  In  the 
shape  of  a  ease,  before  an  eminent 
practitioner  in  the  eeelesiastical  eonrt. 
The  opinion  he  thus  obtained,  was, 
however,  adverse;  mafaily,  on  the 
ground  that  there  was  elearly  evidence 
to  show  a  subsequent  essential  altera- 
tion of  intention  on  the  part  of  Lady 
Stratton— to  say  nothmg  of  eertain 
other  difficulties  which  were  suggested 
in  the  opinion.  Mr  Rnnctngton  was 
much  chagrined  at  this  result ;  and,  of 
course,  abandoned  his  intention  of  se- 
riously contesting  Mr  Titmouse*8 
claim  to  administration.  It  could, 
however,  he  thought,  do  no  harm,  if 
he  was  just  to  lodge  a  caveat,  even  if 
he  there  left  the  matter.  It  might 
have  the  effect  of  interposing  some  de- 
lay, and  staving  off  any  contemplated 
proceedings  upon  the  bond  of  Mr 
Aubrey.  This  step,  therefore,  he 
took— and  was  greatly  delighted  in 
finding,  some  short  time  afterwards, 
that  the  Vulture  Company  were  bent 
on  pursuing  their  ordinary  course  In 
cases  of  policies  which  rendered  H 
worth  their  whHe,  viz.  not  paying  tin 


they  were  forced  to  do  so  :--and  the 
Company,  in  their  turn,  were  delight- 
ed to  find  that  there  was  a  chance  of 
a  protracted  dispute  concerning  the 
ri^^ht  to  the  policy.  Not  satisfied 
with  this— still  haunted  by  Mr  Gam- 
mon's mysterious  statement  to  Miss 
Aubrey — ^it  all  at  once  occurred  to  Mr 
Rnnnington,  in  the  conrse  of  one  of 
his  many  meditations  upon  the  subject, 
to  take  an  opportunity  of  discussing 
the  afikir,  in  aD  its  bearings,  with  the 
Attomer- Genera],  whose  penetratmg, 
practical  sagacity,  sharpened  by  his 
zeal  and  sympathy,  mieht  hit  upon 
something  or  other  undiscemable  to 
Mr  Rminington.  Without  having  inti- 
mated his  intentions  to  Mr  Aubrey,  Mr 
Runnington,  shortly  after  having  lodged 
his  caveat,  succeeded  in  obtainrag  an 
interview  with  the  Attorney- General, 
expressly  with  a  view  of  talking  overthe 
affairs  of  the  unfortunate  Mr  Aubrev. 

"God  bless  my  soul!*»  cried  the 
Attorney.  General,  in  a  tone  of  wonder, 
as  soon  as  Mr  Rnnnington  had  men. 
tiooed  the  statement  of  Mr  Gammon 
to  Miss  Aubrey,  and  the  circumstances 
accompanying  it.  In  short,  it  was 
clear  that  the  Attorney- General  was 
every  whit  as  much  struck  with  the 
circumstance  as  had  been  Mr  Run- 
nington; and  for  some  minutes  after 
Mr  Runnington  had  named  it,  seemed 
lost  in  thought.  A  considerable  pause 
here  ensued  in  their  conversation;  and 
Mr  Runnington  was  quite  delighted  to 
see  his  distinguished  companion  evi- 
dently engag^  In  turning  about  the 
facts  of  the  case  in  his  clear  and 
powerful  understanding;  viewing  them 
from  every  point  in  which  they  could 
be  contemjrfated,  and  in  all  their 
bearings. 

"  It's  very  likely,  I  am  disposed  to 
think,  that  the  fellow  was  in  earnest," 
at  length  said  the  Attorney- General; 
"  at  all  events  that  he  heliafed  he 
possessed  the  power  he  professed  to 
possess;  and  that  he  was  hurried  away 
a  little  into  prematurely  diselosing  it. 
Egad,  he*s  a  niceperson.that  Gammon, 
too,  by  the  way,  to  think  of  bis  pro- 
posing to  sweet,  pretty  Miss  Anbrey— 
ah,  hah,'*  added  the  Attorney- General, 
with  a  faint  but  contemptuous  smile ; 
and  presently  added,  in  a  musing  sort 
of  way—"  I've  got  the  general  facts 
that  came  out  at  the  trial  still  pretty 
fresh  m  ray  mind,  and  Fve  been  |nrt 
running  over  the  links  in  his  chain  of 
proof.  'Gad!  we  eoald  hardly  have 
hSM  to  detect  a  Mtch,  if  there  kad 
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been  one  I  link  by  link ;  we  were  long 
enough  about  it,  at  any  rate !  I  can 
conceive,  too,  that  in  a  case  of  that 
sort  there  was  room  for  a  little  bit  of 
perjury,  if  it  were  cleverly  managed; 
and  Mr  Gammon  is  a  clever  man  I  by 
the  way,  I'm  actually  going  down 
special  for  him  to  York,  in  that 
bribery  case,  ah,  hah.**  "Ay,**  he 
presently  resumed,  **  I  suspect  that 
one  or  two  of  the  links  in  that 
chain  of  his  must  have  been  of  base 
metal.  Devil  take  him  I  he  must 
have  done  it  well  too  !'*  He  smiled 
bitterly. 

*'  If  that's  your  impression,  Mr  At- 
torney, what  do  you  think  of  having 
a  shot  at  them— a  second  ejectment  V* 

''Oh,  by  heaven  I  thafs  an  awful 
affair!**  replied  the  Attorney- General, 
shrugging  his  shoulders;  **  besidesj 
what  he's  done  once,  he  may  do 
again.*' 

**  Ah,  but  we  know  all  his  witnesses 
now  beforehand!  Then  we  fought 
him  in  the  dark;  but  now" — 

"  Ay,  there's  something  in  that, 
certainly,"  said  the  Attorney- General^ 
musingly ;  '*  but  then  'tis  such  a  fright- 
ful expense ;  and  where  poor  Aubrey's 
to  get  the  means." 

*'  Oh,  never  mind  that,  Mr  At- 
tomeyl"  replied  Mr  Runnington,  but 
at  the  same  time  rather  seriously; 
but  thinking  of  Lord  de  la  Zouch,  he 
added  rather  briskly—"  only  you 
intimate  an  opinion  favourable  towards 
yenturing  the  experiment,  and  I'll 
undertake  that  funds  shall  be  forth- 
coming." 

While  Mr  Runnington  was  saying 
this,  the  Attorney X  General  sat  leaning 
back  in  his  chair,  his  head  inclined  on 
one  side,  the  fingers  of  one  hand  play- 
ing mechanically  with  his  chain ;  in 
fact,  he  was  deeply  engaged  in 
thought,  and  Mr  Runnington  did  not 
interrupt  him. 

**  Ah,"  he  presently  exclaimed, 
with  a  sort  of  sigh,  looking  with  much 
yivacity  at  his  companion — '*  1  have 
it — I  have  it — I  see  a  way  out  of  the 
wood!  Well,  if  you  can  only  get 
ammunition,  it*s  my  advice  to  yon  to 
fight  the  battle  over  again,  but  on  quite 
a  different  field." 

"  Indeed,  Mr  Attorney  ?  What,  in 
a  court  of  equity  ?'* 

"  Oh,  pho,  no ! — You  say  you  have 
entered  a  caveat  against  the  grant  of 
Letters  of  Administration  ?** 

"  Yes,  certainly/'  replied  Mr  Run- 
nington, a  little  disappointed;  ''but,  as 


I  explained,  there's  no  chance  of  estab- 
lishing a  will, " 

"Never  mind  that/  Throw  the 
will  to  the  dogs.  I'll  show  you  a 
wrinkle  worth  a  hundred  wills !  When 
you're  called  on  to  support  your  caveat, 
do  so  on  the  ground  thai  Mr  Aubrey 
is  NEAREa  OF  KIN  io  Lady  Slrattoa 
than  this  fellow  Titmouse — that  will 
make  it  necessary  for  Titmouse,  you 
know,  to  set  forth  his  pedigree  with 
the  greatest  minuteness ;  you  will  have 
a  Commission  go  down  to  the  spot 
where  all  the  witnesses  are,  and  those 
fellows,  the  proctors,  you  know,  are 
as  keen  as  beagles." 

"  Oh,  Mr  Attorney !  I— I  see  it  all! 
Oh,  admirable ! " 

"  To  be  sure ! "  continued  the  Attor- 
ney- Genera],  with  much  interest. 
"  Their  case  will  be  as  it  were  laid  ou 
the  rack,  when  the  process  of  the 
ecclesiastical  court  is  appliid  to  it. 
You  have  an  ex'iminer  on  the  spot— 
all  secret  and  mysterious — proctors 
ferreting  out  all  sorts  of  old  register^ 
and  musty  documents,  that  toe  should 
never  think  of.  'Tis  quite  in  their 
line — births,  deaths,  and  marriagcf, 
and  every  thing  connected  with  them. 
By  Jove !  if  there's  a  flaw,  youll  hit 
it  in  this  way!" 

"Oh,  Mr  Attorney!"  cried  Mr 
Runnington,  with  grateful  glee,  "your 
hint  is  worth  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  pounds*'— 

"  If  it  only  produces  Ten  Thousand 
a- Year — ah,  hah!**  interrupted  the 
Attorney- General,  laughing  good  ua^ 
turedl^  5  and  very  soon  afterwards  Mr 
Runnington  quitted  his  chamber, 
charmed  and  excited  by  the  masterly 
suggestion  of  the  Attorney.  Genera!, 
and  resolved  to  go  off  to  his  proctor, 
and  see  about  acting  upon  it  forth- 
with, and  get  a  kind  of  general  notion 
of  the  process  which  he  thought  of 
commencing.  You  might,  within  an 
hour's  time  after  his  quitting  the  cham- 
bers of  the  Attorney- General,  have 
seen  Mr  Runnington  closeted  with 
his  proctor — the  proctor  always  em- 
ployed by  his  firm — Mr  Obaduh 
Pounce — a  man  whose  look  told  yon 
he  was  made  for  penetrating  into  and 
poking  about  in  any  thing  musfy,  or 
obscure.  He  was,  indeed,  thoroughly 
up  to  his  business— not  an  abler  or 
more  experienced  proctor  was  to  be 
found  in  Doctor's  Commons.  As  Mr 
Pounce  was  not  entirely  unacquainted 
with  the  facts,  inasmuch  as  he  had 
drawn  up  the  case  which  had  been 
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submitted  to  Dr  Flare  for  his  opinion 
as  to  the  admissibility  of  Mr  Parkin- 
son*8  draft  of  Lady  Stratton's  intended 
will»  to  probate — it  did  not  take  long 
to  put  him  in  possession  of  the  wishes 
and  intentions  of  Mr  Runnington. 

"  Let  us  come  awaj  to  Dr  Flare  at 
once/'  quoth  Pounce,  putting  his 
watch  into  his  fob.—"  You'll  catch 
him  in  just  now,  I  know,  and  perhaps 
in  gooa  humour ;  and  a  short  consul- 
tation  with  him  will  be  worth  half-a- 
dozen  written  opinions." 

So  they  set  off  for  the  chambers  of 
Dr  Flare,  which  were  at  only  a  few 
yards'  distance.  Dr  Flare  was  a  very 
great  man  in  the  ecclesiastical  court; 
in  fact,  by  far  the  most  eminent  practi- 
tioner there.  He  was  thoroughly  versed 
in  ecclesiastical  law,  and  every  species 
of  learning  connected  with  it ;  in  fact, 
he  had  for  the  last  thirty  years  been 
concerned  in  every  case  of  the  least 
importance  which  had  come  before 
that  solemn,  quaint,  and  mysterious 
tribunal.  He  was  possessed  of  great 
acuteness  and  powers  of  arrangement, 
of  wonderful  industry,  but  his  capital 
quality  was  that  of  thoroughly  identi- 
fying himself  with  his  cause.  Into 
every  case  iu  which  he  was  employed, 
he  entered  with  all  the  keenness  and 
vivacity  which  he  could  have  displayed 
In  one  of  vital  personal  consequence 
to  himself.  The  moment  he  had  pos- 
sessed himself  of  the  facts  of  his  case, 
he  was  really  convinced,  to  the  end  of 
the  chapter,  that  he  was  on  the  right 
side— that  the  legal  and  moral  merits 
were  with  hb  client — and  that  he 
ought  to  win«  But,  to  be  sure,  such  a 
iemper  was  his !  So  fierce  and  fiery, 
that  it  scorched  every  body  that  came 
into  contact  with  him.  lie  was  like  an 
angry  dog,  who,  if  he  has  nothing  else 
to  snap  at,  will  snap  at  his  own  taU— - 
and  Dr  Flare,  when  he  had  no  one  else 
to  get  into  a  passion  with,  would  get  into 
one  with  himself.  His  own  quickness 
of  perception  was  calculated  to  render 
Mm  impatient  and  irritable  under  even 
the  clearest  and  briefest  statement  of  a 
case  that  could  be  addressed  to  him. 
He  was,  in  a  manner,  the  victim  of  his 
own  acumen  nimium.  In  spite  of  con- 
siderable impetuosity  of  temper,  he 
was  a  kind,  an  honourable,  and  high- 
minded  man ;  and  when  not  in  actual 
conflict,  lived  on  very  good  terms  with 
the  solemn,  sleepy,  old  gentleman,  to 
whom  he  was  sometimes  opposed.  In 
person,  he  was  short  and  spare;  bis 
flight  grey  whiskers  looked  as  if  thoy 
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had  been  calcined  by  his  cheeks,  which, 
though  thin,  were  of  a  florid  red  co- 
lour; his  forehead  was  ample;  and 
there  was  an  expression  about  his 
piercing  grey  eyes  which  seemed  to 
ask,  with  a  curse,  of  any  one  entering, 
"why  d'ye  interrupt  me?"  When 
Mr  Pounce  and  Mr  Runnington  en- 
tered his  room— which  was  covered 
with  papers  and  open  books— the  Doc- 
tor was  settling  in  furore,  articles  ex« 
tending  over  many  hundred  folios, 
against  an  unhappy  curate,  flourishing 
on  forty  pounds  a-year  in  Rutland- 
shire, *' touching  and  concerning  his 
souCs  heaUh,  and  the  lawful  correction 
and  reformation  of  hit  manners  and 
excesses/*  (such  was  the  solemn  and 
affectionate  strain  in  which  the  reve- 
rend delinquent  was  addressed,)  in 
having  refused  to  baptize  a  child  by  tho 
name  of  «*  Judas  Iscabiot** — that  be- 
ing the  name  desired  to  be  given  to  his 
infant  by  a  little  Radical  cobbler,  a 
chattering  infidel,  who  sought,  by  that 
means,  to  evince  his  hatred  of  the 
Christian  religion.  Now,  Dr  Flare  was 
himself  an  ardent  friend  of  the  church, 
and  a  sincere  Christian :  but  he  had 
brought  himself  to  look  upon  this  poor 
clergyman  as  guilty  of  a  most  flagrant 
piece  of  wickedness ;  and  was  forging, 
con  amore,  the  bolt  to  be  presently  le- 
velled at  so  enormous  an  offender. 
But  a  few  minutes  before  their  arri- 
val, an  incident  had  occurred  to  the 
Doctor  which  had  roused  him  into  a 
kind  of  fever :  he  had  been  interrupt- 
ed by  an  applicant  to  be  sworn  to 
some  matter  or  other,  for  which  tho 
Doctor  was  entitled  to  the  usual  fee 
of  one  shilling.  The  deponent  bad 
only  half*a-crown ;  so  the  Doctor  had 
to  take  out  his  purse,  and  give  him  the 
difference,  (eighteenpence,)  with  a 
muttered  curse:  and  you  may  guess 
the  scene  that  ensued  on  the  depo- 
nent's presently  returning,  and  request- 
ing that  the  sixpence  which  the  Doc- 
tor had  given  him  might  be  changed, 
being  a  bad  one  I — Mr  Runnington  was 
prepared  to  go  fully  into  his  case  before 
boctor  Flare ;  but  on  catching  sight 
of  him,  he  looked  so  startling  a  con- 
trast to  the  calm  and  affable  Attor- 
ney'^ General,  that  his  heart  suddenly 
failed  him ;  and  after  observing,  that 
instead  of  interrupting  the  Doctor  at 
that  time,  he  would  immediately  lay  a 
written  case  before  him,  he  and  Mr 
Pounce  made  their  escape  inlo  the 
open  air;  the  former  looking  so  re- 
lieved of  apprehension,  that  Mr  Pcunco 
3  H 
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almost  died  with  laughter.  But  it  oc- 
cured  to  Mr  Runnington,  that  !o  the 
present  step  of  the  business,  Mr  Pounce 
was  just  as  satisfactory  an  adviser  as 
Dr  Flare  could  be— and  he  determin- 
ed upon  being  guided  by  Mr  Pounce, 
whom  he  immediately  instructed  to  re- 
tain Dr  Flare ;  and  then  talked  over  the 
whole  case,  in  all  its  bearings— the 
result  being,  that  Mr  Pounce  entirely 
corroborate  the  view  taken  by  the 
Attorney- General,  and  pointed  out  so 
clearly  and  forcibly  the  peculiar  ad- 
vantages attending  the  contemplated 
mode  of  procedure,  that  Mr  Running- 
ton  nearly  made  up  his  mind  on  the 
spot,  to  venture  on  the  experiment ; 
but  at  all  events,  undertook  to  give  his 
final  decision  within  twenty- four 
boars*  time.  The  next  morning,  how- 
ever, he  received  information  from  Mr 
Pounce,  which  was  calculated  to 
quicken  his  motions ;  viz.  that  Mr  Tit- 
mouse was  moving,  andhad  ju8t**ftani- 
edthe  caveat,**  with  a  view  to  discover- 
ing who  his  opponent  was,  and  what  was 
the  ground  of  his  opposition.  Now, 
this  chanced  to  occur  on  the  very  day  of 
Lord  de  la  Zouch's  arrival  in  London ; 
his  servant  calling  at  Mr  Runn]ngton*s 
o£Sce  with  a  note  requesting  his  attend- 
ance in  Dover  Street,  within  a  few  hours 
of  Mr  Runnington*s  receiving  intelli- 
gence of  the  movement  of  Mr  Titmouse. 
The  result  of  a  very  long  and  ani- 
mated discussion  between  Mr  Run- 
nington  and  Lord  de  la  Zouch  was, 
that  his  lordship  acquiesced  in  the 
expediency  of  the  coarse  suggested 
to  him,  namely,  to  suspend  for  a 
month  or  two  carrying  into  effect  the 
scheme  which  he  had  formed  for  ex- 
tricating Mr  Aubrey  from  all  his  lia- 
bilities,— since  the  proceedings  about 
to  be  instituted  in  the  ecclesiastical 
court  might  possibly  render  unnecea- 
sary  the  very  large  pecnniary  sacri- 
fice contemplated  by  his  lordship,  by 
disentitling  Mr  Titmouse  to  receive 
any  part  of  the  demand  he  was  at 
present  enforcing  against  Mr  Aubrey. 
His  lordship  then  gave  a  carte  blancAe 
to  Mr  Runnington,  and  authorised 
him  instantly  to  commence,  and  most 
vigorously  prosecute  every  proceed- 
ing that  might  be  necessary — to  spare 
no  expense  or  exertion — ^to  g^ve  and 
take  no  quarter;  for  Lord  de  la 
Zouch  expressed  the  warmest  in- 
dignation at  the  whole  conduct  of 
Mr  Gammon— particularly  his  pre- 
sumptuous advances  towards  Miss 
Aubrey,   and    the   audacious   mea- 


sures he  had   resorted   to   for   the 
purpose  of  securing  her  favour.    His 
lordship  also  felt,  in  common  with 
the  Attorney- General  and  Bir  Run- 
nington, that  Mr  Gammon's  avowal 
to  Miss  Aubrey  of  his  absolute  con- 
trol over  the  enjoyment  of  the  Yatton 
property,  warranted  the  anspicion  that 
the  vigorous  proceedings  about  to  be 
instituted  would  lead  tq  the  moat  im- 
portant results.     Thus  fortified,    Mr 
Runningtofl  immediately  gave  inatrue- 
tions  to  Mr  Pounce  to  proceed  ;  and 
that  person  at  once  entered  formally 
Into  battle  with  his  brother  proctor, 
Mr  QaoD,  who  was  acting  for  Mr 
Titmouse.     Supposing  it  to  be  all  a 
very  simple  straightforward  affair  on 
the  part  of  Mr  Titmouse,  Mr  Quod 
did  not  give  himself  any  particular 
concern  about  the  step  taken  by  Mr 
Pounce,  and  with  which  he  did  not 
acquaint  Mr  Gammon,  till  that  gentle- 
man called  to  enquire  in  what  state 
the  proceedings  were;  and  when  he 
found  the  ground  taken  by  Mr  Au- 
brey, and  that  it  would  compel  Mr 
Titmouse  to  prove  over  again  every 
link  in  the  chain  which  connected  him 
with  the  elder  branch  of  the  Aubrey 
family,  he  was  not  a  little  agitated, 
though  he  made  a  great  efibrt  to  con- 
ceal it,  while  listening  to  Mr  Qnod*8 
account  of  the  process  about  to  be 
commenced.     Each  party,  it  seemed, 
would  have  to  give  in  to  the  court 
**  an  allegation,"  or  statement  of  the 
pedigree  he  intended  to  establish,  and 
which  would  be  lodged  at  the  registry. 
Each  would  then,  in  due  course,  ob- 
tain a  copy  of  his  opponent*s  allega- 
tion, in  order  to  guide  him  in  framing 
his  own  proof  and   interrogatories. 
A  COMMISSION  would  then  be  sent  by 
the  court  into  the  county  where  the 
witnesses  resided,  to  examine  tliem — 
the  examiner  being  an  officer  of  the 
court,  a  proctor— and  representing  the- 
court  in  the  proceeding.     This  offi- 
cer having  been  furnished  by   the 
parties  with  a  copy  of  the  two  allega- 
tions, the  names  of  the  witnesses,  and 
the  interrogatories,  would  proceed  to 
examine  the  witnesses  ;  but  io  a  man- 
ner very  different  from  any  adopted 
by  the  courts  of  law,  viz.  one  by  one, 
alone,  secretly,  and  in  the  moat  search- 
ing and  thorough  manner ;  and  hav- 
ing  given  his  or  her  evidence,  the 
witness  would  be  formally  threatened 
with  the  terrors  of  the  ecclesiastic 
court,  if  he  or  she  should  presume  to 
disclose  to  any  person,  much  leas  the 
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parties,  the  evidence  that  had  been 
extracted  by  the  examiner.  When 
the  whole  of  the  evidence  had  been  in 
this  mysterious  way  collected,  it  could 
be  lodged  in  the  proper  office  of  the 
court ;  and  till  the  arrival  of  the  pro** 
per  time  for  *'  publication  passing," 
t.  e,,  permitting  both  parties  to  take 
copies  of  the  evidence^-they  would  be 
in  total  ignorance  as  to  the  exact  na- 
ture of  the  evidence  which  had  been 
given  by  eyen  their  own  witnesses. 
Mr  Quod  added,  that  the  briefs  which 
had  been  used  at  the  trial  of  the  action 
of  ejectment,  would  of  themselves 
furnish  almost  the  entire  "  allega- 
tions,'*  and  greatly  facilitate  and  ac- 
celerate the  proceedings. 

*'  Then,  do  the  parties,  or  their 
proctors,  go  down  beforehand  to  the 
spot  where  the  commission  is  to  be 
held?" 

"  Oh  yes,  both  parties,  of  course- 
Pounce  and  I  shall  be  both  at  work 
down  there,  rummaging  registries, 
records,  churchyards — brushing  up 
every  man,  woman,  and  child,  that's 
got  a  word  to  say  on  the  subject — 
warm  work,  warm  work,  Mr  Gam- 
mon I  We  sha'n't  leave  a  stone  un- 
turned  on  either  side,"  said  Mr  Quod, 
nibbing  his  hands,  with  a  pleased  and 
confident  air  that  strangely  contrasted 
with  the  reserved  and  disconcerted 
manner  of  his  companion^  who,  in 
fact,  had  been  thrown  into  a  cold  per* 
Bpiration  by  what  he  had  heard. 

'*  Pounce  is  a  keen  hand,  but  I 
know  one  that  is  not  afraid  of  him  any 
day  !  But  Tm  sorry  they*ve  secured 
Dr  Flare,  I  own" 

<<  Ah,  well,  that  can't  be  helped 
now,  vou  know.  Good-day,  Mr 
Quod,  said  Gammon,  with  a  sickly 
smile,  *'  I  shall  be  with  you  about  this 
time  to-morrow,  to  make  arrange- 
ments.**    And  with  this  he  withdrew. 

'<  Curse  Lady  Stratton — her  will— 
her  policv— every  thing  eonnected 
with  the  old  creature,**  said  Gammon 
to  himself,  vehemently,  as  he  sat  that 
evening  alone,  in  his  chamber,  medi- 
tating upon  this  most  unexpected  turn 
which  the  thing  had  taken ;  "  nothing 
but  vexation,  and  disappointment,  and 
danger,  by  Heaven  1— attends  every 
move  1  make  in  her  accursed  affairs! 
Was  there  ever  such  a  twist,  for  in- 
stance, as  this?  Who  could  have 
dreamed  of  it  ?  What  may  it  not  lead 
to?**  Here  he  got  up  hastily,  and 
walked  for  some  minutes  to  and  fro. 
»ByHeaveDt,itwon'tdol  We  must 
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give  it  up  without  a  contest.  Yet 
that*s  throwing  away  a  clear  twenty 
thousand  pounds,  too  1  And  Titmouse 
will  be  kicking,  too,  at  that  1  But  I'll 
quickly  silence  him  I  '*  Another  pause. 
•'  Stay — stay— that  won't  do  either  I 
Oh,  murder,  no ! — not  for  a  moment  1 
What  will  they  not  conclude  from  our 
sudden  striking  ?  Of  course,  that  our 
case  is  rotten — that  we  dare  not  bring 
Titmouse's  pedigree  again  into  the 
light ;  and,  besides,  by  relinquishing 
to  them  so  large  a  sum,  shall  we  not  l^ 
putting  weapons  into  their  hands 
against  ourselves?    Ay,  to  be  surel 

So,  by  ,  here  we  are  in  for  it 

whether  we  will  or  not—and  no  es- 
cape I  '*  The  latter  words  he  uttered 
aloud,  at  the  same  time  snapping  his 
fingers  with  a  desperate  air ;  and  then, 
throwing  himself  down  upon  the  sofa, 
he  continued  for  a  long  time  in  a  state 
of  most  direful  perplexity  and  alarm. 
Then  another  thought  occurred  to 
him.  "  Suppose  that  one  were  to 
sound  Aubrey  or  Runnington  on  the 
subject,  and  tell  them  that  I  have  pre- 
vailed on  Titmouse  to  withdraw  his 
claim  to  administer— in  consideration 
of  the  moral  certainty  there  is  that 
Lady  Stratton  intended  th^  should 
have  her  property^ Bah  1  ihat  won't 
do!  They'd  never  believe  us  I  But 
who  the  deuce  is  finding  the  funds  for 
such  a  serious  contest  as  this  ?  Run- 
nington has  no  doubt  got  some  of 
Aubrey's  friends  to  come  forward  and 
make  a  last  experiment  on  his  behalf. 
But  why  take  this  particular  move?" 
He  drew  a  long  breath,  and  every  par- 
ticle of  colour  fied  from  his  cheek. 
"  Alas !  alas  I  I  now  see  it  all.  Mif  a 
Aubrey  has  betrayed  me!  She  has 
told  to  her  brother*-to  Runnington — 
what,  in  my  madness,  I  mentioned  to 
her!  That  explains  all!  Yes,  you 
beautiful  fiend,  it  is  your  hand  that 
has  commenced  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion, as  you  suppose  J  *' 

Neither  Lord  de  la  Zonch  nor  Mr 
Runnington  saw  any  necessity  for  he- 
sitating  to  apprize  Mr  Aubrey  of  the 
steps  they  meditated  taking  on  his  be- 
half, as  soon  as  they  had  come  to  the 
determination  above recited,and  which, 
of  course,  it  became  necessarv  that 
he  should  distinctly  sanction.  During 
the  course,  therefore,  of  the  day  aAer 
that  on  which  their  detexmination  had 
been  taken,  at  Lord  de  la  Zouch's 
desire,  Mr  Runnington  undertook  to 
make  the  important  communication  to 
Mr  Aubrey »    Foir  a  while  he  seemed 
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to  stagger  under  the  weight  of  intel- 
ligence of  such  magnitude ;  and  it  was 
some  time  before  be  recovered  calm- 
ness of  feeling  sufficient  to  appreciate 
the  nature  and  consequences  of  the 
meditated  step,  viz.^  a  direct  and  im« 
mediate  attempt  to  replace  him  in 
the  possession  of  the  estates  from 
which  he  had  been  some  two  years 
before  displaced.  But  all  other  con- 
siderations were  speedily  absorbed  in 
one  which  most  profoundly  affected 
him — the  princely  conduct  of  his 
friend  Lord  de  la  Zouch.  Mr  iVubrey 
said  scarce  any  thing  upon  this  topic 
for  some  time ;  but  Mr  Runnington 
perceived  how  powerfully  his  feelings 
were  excited.  And  will  it  occasion 
surprise  when  I  say,  that  this  feeling 
of  gratitude  towards  the  creature— 
towards  the  noble  instrument-*was 
presently  itself  merged  into  another, 
that  of  gratitude  towards  God^  whose 
mysterious  and  beneficent  purpose 
tM)ncerning  him  he  contemplated  with 
a  holv  awe?  Mr  Runnington  was 
himself  grfeatly  moVed  by  the  spectacle 
-before  him ;  but  desirous  of  relieving 
the  increasing  excitement  under  which 
he  perceived  Mr  Aubrey  labouring, 
he  kindlv  turned  the  conversation  to- 
wards the  practical  details^  and  ap- 
Erised  him  of  the  consultation  he  had 
ad  with  the  Attorney- General-^to 
all  of  which  Mr  Aubrey  listened  with 
intense  interest,  and  thoroughly  appre- 
tiiated  the  value  of  the  admirable  sug- 
gestion upon  which  thev  were  acting« 
But  Lord  de  la  Zouch  had«  with  a 
most  delicate  consideration,  peremp- 
torily enjoined  Mr  Rnnnington  not 
to  acquaint  Mr  Aubrey  with  the  cir« 
cumstance  either  of  his  lordship's 
having  come  over  from  France  solely 
on  his  affairs^  or  of  his  meditated  pro- 
ject of  summarilv  releasing  Mr  Au- 
brey from  all  his  embarrassments. 
As  soon  as  Mr  Runnington  bad  in- 
formed Mr  Aubrey  that  he  would 
tind  his  lordship  then  at  Dover  Street^ 
and  in  readiness  to  receive  him«  that 
closed  their  interview  ;  and  Mr  Au- 
brey, in  a  state  of  extraordinary  ex* 
hilaration  of  spirits,  instantly  set  off 
to  see  his  munificent  benefactor,  and 

{)our  out  before  him  the  homage  of  a 
ong  oppressed  and  grateful  heart. 
After  a  long  interview,  the  character 
of  which  the  reader  may  easily  im- 
agine. Lord  de  la  Zouch  insisted  on 
setdng  out  for  Vivian  Street,  for  he 
declared  he  could  not  let  another  hour 
pass  without  seeing  those  in  whose 


welfare  he  felt  so  tender  an  interest : 
so,  arm  in  arm,  they  walked  towards 
Vivian  Street ;   and  it  would   have 
made  any  one's  heart  thrill  with  satis- 
faction to  see  the  brightened  counte- 
nance of  poor  Aubrey,  as  be  walked 
along,    full    of  joyful    excitement, 
which  was  visible  even  in  the  elasti  - 
city  and  vigou&of  his  step.  It  seemed 
as  though  a  millstone  had  been  taken 
from  his  neck;  for  though  he  was, 
indeed,  of  a  somewhat  sanguine  tem* 
perament,  yet  had  he  not,  in  what  had 
happened,  solid  ground  to  sustain  the 
strongest  and  brightest  hopes?  Whe« 
ther  he  was  right,  or  whether  he  was 
wrong,  still  he  entertained  a  confi- 
dence that  it  was  God's  good  provi- 
dence to  which  he  was  indebted  for 
what    had  happened— and  that    He 
would  bring  it  to  a  successful  issne. 
They  agreed  together,  as  they  neared 
Vivian  Street,  to  be  guided  by  circum- 
stances, in  communicating  or  with- 
holding information  of  the  glorioos 
interference  in   their  favour  whieh 
was  at  that  moment  in  active  opera- 
tion,   Mr  Aubrey's  knock — ^so  vastly 
sharper  and  more  energetic  than  vras 
his  wont— brought  two  fair  faces  to 
the  window  in  a  trice,  and  faces  pale 
with  apprehension  ;    but  who  shall 
tell  the  agitation  they   experienced 
on   seeing   Lord  de  la  Zoneh    and 
Mr    Aubrey?     'Twas   an    affeetlDg 
interview ;  here  was   their  princely 
deliverer^the  very  soul  of  delicacy 
and  generositT^for  as  such,  indeed, 
they  regarded  him,  though  as  yet  ig- 
norant of  hfs  last  noble  act  of  munifi- 
cence I  His  lordship's  quick  and  affec- 
tionate eye  detected,  with  much  pain, 
on  first  seeing  them,  the  ravages  of 
the  cankering  anxiety  which  had  been 
so  long  their  lot ;  how  ranch  thinner 
were  both  of  them,  and  was  more 
especially  Mr  Aubrey,  than  when  he 
had  last  seen  them  f   And  the  mourn- 
ing whieh  they  wore  for  Lady  Strat* 
ton  made  their  delicate  figures  appear 
slighter  than  even  they  really  were. 
Their  conntenances,  idso,  bore  the 
traces  of  sorrow  and  suffering— Imt 
the  eapresium  was,  if  possible,  lovelier 
than  ever.    The  fire  and   spirit  of 
Kate's  bine  eyes  was  subdued  into  an 
exquisite  expression  of  serenity  and 
pensiveness ;  but  on  the  present  oeea- 
slon  her  bosom  was  agitated  by  eo 
many  conflicting   feelings*-sbe  felt 
conscious  tliat  her  very  sense  of  em- 
barrassment was  a  deUcions  one— as 
gave  a  snrpriring  variety  of  expression 
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to  her  features.     Lord  de  la  Zouch*8 
heart  melted  within  hinif  as  he  looked 
at  them*  and  reflected  on  the  suffer- 
ings through  which  they  had  passed, 
and  felt  a  delighted  consciousness  of 
the  pleasure  which  his  appearance 
occasioned   that   Tirtuous  but   long 
oppressed    and     harassed     family ; 
and  in  the  scene  of  their  grace- 
ful and   honourable  poverty  :    and 
devout  and  earnest  were  his  wish  and 
his  hope>  that  providence  would  be 
pleased  to  crown  with  success  his  in- 
terference in  their  behalf.     His  lord- 
ship would  not  be  denied  on  one  mat- 
ter,  upon  which  he  declared  that  he 
had  made  up  his  mind— that   they 
should  all  of  them  return  with  him 
to  dinner  in  Dover  Street ; — and,  to 
be  sure,  the  sight  of  his  carriage^ 
which  he  had  ordered  to  follow  him 
within  an  hour*s  time,  gave  them  to 
understand  that  he  really  was  in  ear- 
nest—*and  they  both  hastened  up  to 
dress,  oh,  with  whk  bounding  hearts, 
and  elastic  steps! — Lord  de  la  Zouch 
felt,  as    they    all   sat   together    in 
his   carriage,    as  though  he   were 
a  fond  father  restored  to  the  presence 
of  long  afflicted  children ;    and  his 
courtesy  was  touched  with  an  exqui- 
site tenderness.     When  they  entered 
the  spacious  and  lofty  drawing-rooms, 
which,  though  then  wearing  the  de- 
serted appearance  incident  to  the  sea- 
son, reminded  them  of  many  former 
hours  of  splendid   enjoyment,  they 
felt  a  flutter  of  spirits,  which  it  re- 

auired  a  little  effort  to  overcome.  The 
rawing-room  and  the  dining-room 
struck  them  as  quite  prodigious,  from 
their  contrast  to  the  little  rooms  to 
which  they  had  been  so  long  accus- 
tomed in  Vivian  Street:  and  several 
other  little  incidents  revived  recollec- 
tions and  associations  of  a  painfhlly 
interesting  nature :  but  as  their  spirits 
grew  more  exhilarated,  they  felt  a 
aense  of  real  enjoyment  to  which  all 
of  them  had  long  been  strangers.  One 
or  two  sly  allusions  made  by  hb  lord- 
ahip  to  the  probable  future  occupants 
of  the  house,  and  the  more  modern 
air  they  might  choose,  perhaps,  to  five 
it,  brought  as  bright  a  bloom  into 
Miss  Aubrey*8  fair  cheek,  as  ever  had 
mantled  there !  When  they  had  re- 
turned home,  it  was  impossible  to 
think  of  betU^M  of  them  had  so  much 
to  say,  and  were  in  so  joyous  an  excite- 
ment; and  before  they  had  parted 
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for  the  night,  Aubrey,  unable  any 
longer  to  keep  to  himself  the  true 
source  of  his  enjoyment,  electrified 
them  by  a  frank  and  full  disclosure  of 
the  great  event  of  the  day ! 

A  day  or  two  afterwards.  Lord  de 
la  Zouch,   having  accomplished  his 
benevolent  purposes,  returned  to  the 
Continent,  having  pledged  Mr  Aubrey 
to  communicate  with  him  frequently, 
and  particularly  with  reference  to  the 
progress  of  the  important  proceedings 
which  he  had  caused  to  be  set  on  foot. 
The  splendid  chance  which  now  ex- 
isted of  retrieving  his  former  position, 
was  not  allowed  by  Mr  Aubrey  to 
interfere  with  his  close  attention  to  his 
professional  studies,  to  which  he  might 
vet  have  to  look  for  the  only  source  of 
his  future  subsistence ;  and  he  conti- 
nued his  attendance  at  Mr  Mansfield's 
chambers  with  exemplary  punctuality 
and  energy.     It  was  not  long  after 
Lord  de  la  Zouch*s  return  to  the  Con- 
tinent, that  the  melancholy  events 
occurred  which  have  been  narrated  in 
the  present  part  of  this  history — I 
mean  the  serious  illness  of  Lord  Dred- 
dlington,  and  the  untimely  death  of 
Lady  Cecilia.     The  Aubreys  had  no 
other  intimation  of  those  events  but 
such  as  they  derived  from  the  public 
papers — from  which  it  appeared  that 
nis  lordship's  illness  had  occasioned 
the  fright  which  had  ended  in  so 
sad   a  catastrophe  with   Lady   Ce- 
cilia; and  that  his  lordship's  illness 
had  originated  in  agitation  and  dis- 
tress occasioned  by  the  failure  of  ex- 
tensive mercantile  speculations  into 
which  he  had  allowed  himself  to  be 
betrayed  by  designing  persons.    In 
passing  down  Park  Lane,  Mr  and  Mrs 
Aubrey,  and  Kate,  saw  a  hatchment 
suspended  from  the  house  of  Mr  Tit- 
mouse; and,  some  short  time  after- 
wards, they  saw  that  gentleman  him- 
self, in  the  park,  driving  abeauUful  ' 
dark  blue  cab,  his  tiger  and  he  both  ia 
mourning.      Black  greatly  changes 
most  people*s  appearance ;  but  it  ef- 
fected a  peculiar  change  in  Mr  Tit- 
mouse ;  the  fact  bmng  that,  desirous 
of  exhibiting  even  extra  marks  of  re- 
spect for  the  memory  of  the  deceased. 
Lady  Cecilia,  he  had  put  his  sandy 
moustaches  and  imperial  into  mourn- 
ioffi  hy  carefully  dressing  them  with 
Indian  ink,  which  gave  a  very  touch« 
ing  and  pensive  character  to  his  fea- 
tures. 
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or  the  relief  and  prosperity  of  the 

coimtry^  ib. the  fiiumcial  difficul'^ 

lies  are  attributable  to  three  caoses, 
1st,  the  rebellion  in  Canada,  which 
the  Ministry  evidently  fomented  by 
a  ftlse  xmd  factious  Liberalism,  711 — 
2nd,  the  Chinese  question,  which,  by 
the  appointment  of  Captain  Elliot, 
they  hare  grossly  mismanaged,  712 
—and,  dd,  the  post-office  affidr,  by 
which  they  have  relinquished  a  safe 
source  of  revenue  by  relieving  those 
of  a  tax  who  were  quite  able  to  bear 
it,  ib. — an  unmeaning  cry  has  been 
raisod  on  one  or  two  points ;  the  one 
is  on  the  remodelling  of  the  tariff, 
which  would  require  much  abler  heads 
than  those  of  the  Ministry  to  adjust,  to 
existing  circumstances,  ib, — ^the  other 
is  the  declamation  about  free  trade, 
and  what  the  true  meaning  of  that 
term  is,  explained,  ib. — are  the  pro- 
posed changes  then  certain  to  be  inno- 
cuous to  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munity ?  the  burden  of  proving  the 
affirmative  lies  with  the  Ministry, 
713'^the  manufacturing  classes  alone 
appear  to  be  consulted  in  the  matter, 
714 — but  it  is  the  young  only  even  in 
those  classes  that  countenance    the 


reckless  prosecution  of  free-tradp 
commerce,  to  the  manifest  injury  q: 
the  other  interests  of  the  country,  A. 
the  working  classes  have  not  the  slew 
derest  interest  in  the  matter,  715— 
there  are  special  grounds  on  wlddi 
these  projects  should  be  condemned, 
as  inequitable  and  mischieTous,  in  s> 
far  as  they  affect  our  colonial  po9se». 
sions,  and  first,  in  regard  to  the  Wes; 
Indies,  716 — next  in  regard  to  Cau- 
da, 718 — and  as  to  the  com-laws,  ihr 
fixed  duty  proposed  b  j  the  Mimstr} 
is  only  calculated  to  injure  the  hoor 
grower,  without  conferring^  any  beoe. 
fit  on  the  consumer,  on  an  aTeragv  v. 
years,  ib. — ^may  such  a  Ministry  U 
never  again  entrusted  with  the  admi. 
nistration  of  this  country  ?  719. 
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